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Flag of Kuommtang 


Flag of the Republic 


The history of the Chinese national 
flag—the White - Sun- in- Blue - Sky- 
over-Red-Ground dates back to 1906 
when this emblem was decided upon as 
the Chinese national standard by Dr Sun 
Yat-sen at the Tung Meng llui assembly 
held in Tokyo, When the Republic of 
China was founded m 1912, however, 
the five-barred (red-yellow-blue-white- 
black) flag was adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment, while the design created by 
Dr Sun and his revolutionary comrades 
was made the naval flag of China. 

Following the successful completion of 
the Northern Punitive Expedition the 
White - Sun - in -Blue-Sky-over-Red- 
Ground was officially adopted as the 
national flag on October 8th, 1928 (the 
17th year of the Republic of China). 

The flag of the Kuomintang, which is 
the White-Sun-in-Blue- Sky, originated 
in Canton — birthplace of Chinese 



Revolution,—in 1895. It now occupies 
the upper-left quarter of the Chinese 
national flag to signify Party-rule. 

The 12 points of the White-Sun in 
the party emblem represent the 12 two- 
hour periods of the day They also 
symbolize the forever-progressive and 
enterprising spirit. 

The colors of blue, white and red 
represent collectively the 7 hree People’s 
Principles. The color symbolization is 
as follows : 

Blue —Equality, " By the People/' 
Justice, and “ Democracy " 

White —Fraternity, " For the 
People," Frankness, and " Liveli¬ 
hood 

Red —Liberty, " Of the People/' 
Sacrifice, and “ Nationalism ", 


AB AC = 2.3 
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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION 

The story behind the successive issues of China Handbook is in its way 
one of wartime China's undaunted struggle against limited ‘resources. 
Compiled and edited in Chungking, the first edition of this reference work 
was printed in India in July, 1943. That edition, covering the years 1937- 
1943, was brought out in the United States early in 1944 under the Macmil¬ 
lan imprint. The second and revised edition of China Handbook, which 
covers the period 1937-1944, was printed in India but not published in 
America. The third issue in this series had been compiled by September, 
1945, to include all material on wartime China up to Japan's formal sur¬ 
render. Once again, the manuscript was flown "over the hump" and put 
to press in Calcutta. Unfortunately, this lime manufacturing difficulties 
in India prevented completion of the job, and the 1937-1945 edition of 
China Handbook never saw the light of day. 

The piesent volume is made up mainly of this third and hitherto unpub¬ 
lished edition of China Handbook. Material herein is almost entirely 
revised and rewritten from the previous American edition published three 
years ago. Besides the regular contents which cover the period of China's 
war, 1937-1945, a Supplement For 1946, has now been added. This con¬ 
tains an account of the major developments and the full text of important 
Government documents in the first post-war year in China. The Chronol¬ 
ogy of Fvents has been brought down to June, 1946. The inclusion of 
Chinese characters in China's Who’s Who is a new feature, and improve¬ 
ments have been made in the compilation of the Index. 

China Handbook, as indicated b\ its subtitle and by the Chinese title, 
was intended as an Ftiglish-Innguage reference work on China at war. The 
extent of this undertaking under the difficult conditions of wartime China 
can he gauged by the fact that even before the war no Chinese organization, 
official or otherwise, had ever attempted a year hook in English of this type 
and scope Although the present volume rounds out the war time and the 
immediately post-war period it is hoped that peacetime China will see many 
more issues in this series. 

The Editor. 

New York, September, 1946 



PREFACE 


The third edition of the CHINA HANDBOOK, like the 
first and the second editions, has been prepared under war¬ 
time conditions. The editors have done their best to bring 
the information and data up to the latest date. Detailed 
and carefully checked information on all national activities 
covering the period from June, 1944 to August, 1945, that 
can safely be disclosed in wartime will be found in these 
pages. In every case short historical sketches are provided 
to give the readers the necessary background of the topics 
treated. 

This edition concludes the period up to the end of 
World War II on September 9, 1945—the day on which Japan 
signed her surrender instrument in the China Theater. 

Nearly three-fourths of the material in these pages has 
been entirely rewritten. As it is the case with every annual 
book of reference, the reader is occasionally referred to an 
earlier edition. To prevent a volume from growing to an 
unwieldy size this is inevitable. 

We invite our readers both at home and abroad to 
direct our attention to any omissions that should be rectified 
or faults of commission that should be corrected. The users 
of a book of this kind are in the best position to make 
constructive suggestions. The improvement of the CHINA 
HANDBOOK is as important to them as to us and we 
would, with the utmost sincerity, welcome their cooperation. 


Chungking 
September, 1945 


The Editor. 



NATIONAL HOLIDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES 
AND MEMORIAL DAYS 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Decern tier 


1 Formal Founding of the Republic 
of China (1912)* 

28 Sino-Japanese War (Shanghai- 

Woosung Area) Anniversary 
(1982) 

5 Farmer's Day 

19 New Life Movement Anniversary 
8 International Women’s Day 

12 National Spiritual Mobilization 

Anniversary 
Arbor Day 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Death 
Anniversary (1925) 

29 Martyr’s Day* 

Youth Day 

4 Children's Day 

5 Music Day 

1 International Labor Day 

5 Establishment of the Revolu¬ 

tionary Government (1921) 

Poet’s Day 

8 Opium Suppression Day 

6 Engineers’ Day 

1 Establishment of the National 
Government (1928) 

International Cooperative Day 

7 War Anniversary (1937) 

13 Outbreak of Wat in Shanghai 

(1937) 

14 A ir Force Day 

27 Confucius’ Birthday* (Teachers* 
Day) 

1 Journalists’ Day 

9 Physical Culture Day 

18 Mukden Outrage Anniversary 
(1931) 

10 National Day* 

12 Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Birthday 
Anniversary* 

21 Air Defense Day 
25 National Renaissance Day 


National Holidays. 




Hsiao Han (Slight told) 

Jan. 

6 

Ta Han (Great Odd) 

Jan. 

21 

Li Chun (Spring Commences) 

Feb. 

4 

Yu Shut (Spring Showers) 

Feb. 

19 

Cktng Che (Kxuled Insects) 

Mar. 

6 

Chun Fen (Spring Equinox) 

Mar. 

21 

Chntg Ming (Pure Brightness) 

April 

5 

Ku Yu (Corn Rain) 

April 

21 

Li Hsia (Summer Commences) 

May 

0 

Hsiao Man (Small Fullness) 

May 

22 

Mang Chung (Sprouting Seeds) 

June 

6 

Hsia Chih (Summer Solstice) 

June 

22 

Hsiao Shu (Slight Heat) 

July 

8 

Ta Shu (Great Heat) 

July 

24 

Li Chiu (Autumn Commences) 

Aug. 

8 

Chu Shu (End of Summer) 

Aug. 

24 

Pai Lu (Waite Dew) 

Sept. 

8 

Chtu Fen (Autumn Equinox) 

Sept. 

24 

Han Lu (Cold Dew) 

Oct. 

9 

Shuang Chiang (Frost's Descent) 

Oct. 

24 

Li Tung (Winter Commences) 

Nov. 

8 

Hsiao Hsueh (Slight Snow) 

•Nov. 

23 

Ta Hsueh (Great Snow) 

Dec. 

8 

Tung Chih (Winter Solstice) 

Dec. 

23 


PERPETUAL CALENDAR 

Ihe figures in the following columns give the date of the first Sunday in the 
month under which they appear. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1945 7 4 4 1 0 3 15 2 7 4 2 

194(1 0 3 3 7 5 2 7 4 1 6 3 1 

1947 5 2 2 0 4 1 6 3 7 5 2 7 

1948 4 1 7 4 2 6 4 15 3 7 5 

1949 2 0 0 3 1 5 3 7 4 2 0 4 

1950 1 5 5 2 7 4 2 6 3 1 5 3 

1951 744103152742 


Example ;~~To and out the day of thr week on October 10, 1945. October 7 H Sunday r 
therefore, October 10 will be Wednesday. 



TIME CHART 


Chungking Time* 

8.00 a.m. 

4.00 p.m. 

Corresponds to 



Aden ' ... 

4.00 a.m. 

Noon 

Argentina . . 

9.00 p.m. 

5.00 a.m. 

Australia, West 

9.00 a.m. 

5.00 p.m. 

Australia, South 

10.30 a.m. 

6.30 p.m. 

Australia, Other Parts 

11.00 a.m. 

7 00 p.m. 

Austria ... . . . j 

2.00 a.m. 

10.00 a m. 

Belgium 

1.00 a.m. 

9,00 a.m. 

Brazil 

10.00 p.m. 

6 00 a.m. 

Canada, Eastern Zone 

I 8.00 p.m. 

4.00 a.m. 

Canada, Pacific Zone 

5.00 p.m. 

1.00 a.m. 

Columbia, Republic of ... . i 

8.00 p.m. 

4 00 a.m. 

Cuba . . ... ... j 

8.00 p.m. 

4.00 a.m. 

Czechoslovakia ... j 

2.00 a.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

Denmark ... ... ! 

2,00 a.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

France ... ... .. j 

1 1.00 a.in 

9.00 a.m. 

French Indo-China . . ... . . j 

! 8.00 a m. 

4.00 p.m. 

Germany ... ... ... 1 

2.00 a.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

Great Britain .. ... j 

1,00 a.m. 

9.00 a.m. 

Greece .. .. I 

3,00 a.m. 

11.00 a.m, 

Holland ... . . . j 

1.20 a.m. 

9.20 a m. 

Honolulu ... ... i 

2.30 p.m, i 

10.30 p.m. 

Hungary . . . .. j 

j 2.00 a m. j 

10.00 a in. 

India ... .. . 1 

I 0.30 a.m j 

2.30 p m. 

Italy ... ... . ; 

| 2.00 a.m. 

J0.00 a.m. 

Japan .. . .. j 

1 10.00 a.m. 

0.00 p.m, 

Jugoslavia 

| 2.00 a.m. 

10 00 a.m. 

Luxemburg .. ... ' 

j 1.00 a.m 

! 9.00 a m. 

Mexico . t 

j 7.00 p.m. 

| 3.00 a.m 

Netherlands India . . .. 1 

| 8.30 a.m. 

4.30 p.m. 

New Zealand . . . ; 

! 12,30 p.m. 

1 8 30 p m. 

Norway . ... . . ( 

i 2.00 a m. , 

10 00 a.m. 

Philippines 

9.00 a m. 

5.00 p m. 

Poland 

2 00 a m. 

i 10.00 a.m. 

Portugal 

1.00 a.m. 

9.00 a.m* 

South Africa 

3.00 a.m. 

j 11.00 a.m. 

Spam 

1.00 a.m. 

1 9 00 a.m. 

Straits Settlements ... 

8.20 a.m. 

4.20 p.m. 

Sweden 

2.00 a.m. 

10.00 a.m. 

Switzerland 

2.00 a.m. 

10,00 a.m. 

Thailand 

8.00 a.m. 

4.00 p.m. 

Turkey 

3.00 a.m. 

11.00 a.m. 

U.S.A., Eastern Zone 

8.00 p.m. 

4.00 a.m. 

U.S.A., Central Zone 

7.00 p.m. 

$.00 a.m. 

U.S.A., Mountain Zone 

0.00 p m. 

2.00 a.m. 

U.S.A., Pacific Zone 

5,00 p.m. 

1.00 a.m. 

U.S.S.R., Moscow . . . ] 

4.00 a.m. 

Noon 

U.S S.R,, Vladivostok (Local Time) . . 

11.00 a.m. 

7.00 p.m. 

U.S.S.R., Vladivostok (Telegraph Time) ... 

4.00 a.m. 

Noon 


* From May 1 to September 30, 1945, daylight saving time, which is 
one hour earlier, is observed. 
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CONVERSION TA g£j^ 

For Weights and Measures between Chinese and Foreign Systems 

LINEAL MEASUREMENT CAPACITY" 


i 

Meter j 

! 

Shih Chih 

English Foot 

^ - 1 ' '■ nui -.Tin' j 

i j 

3 

3.2808 

0.3000 

1 

1.0936 

0,3048 j 

0.9144 

I 


Litre and j 
Shtit Skeng 

English 

Gallon 

American 

Gallon 

(liquid 

measure) 

American 

Gallon 

{dry 

measure) 

1 

0.2300 

0.2642 

0.8270 

4 5400 

I 

1.3009 

1.0331 

3.7853 

0,8327 

1 

0.8594 

4.4048 

0.0689 

1.1636 

1 
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LINEAL MEASUREMENT 


WEIGHTS 


Kilometer 

Shih Li 

Mile 

1 

2 

0.6214 

0,5000 

1 

0.3107 

1.6093 

3.2187 

1 


Kilogram 

Skih Chin 
(New Catty) 

Pound 

1 

2 

2.2046 

0.5000 

I 

1.1023 

0.4536 

0.9072 

, 

1 


AREA 


WEIGHTS 


Area 

Shih Mow 

Acre 

1 

0.1500 

0.0247 

6.6000 

1 

0.1647 

40.4685 

6.0703 

1 


Tonne 

Picul 

English 

Ton 

(long ton) 

American 

Ton 

(short ton) 

1 

20 

0.0842 

1.1023 

0.0500 

1 

0.0403 

0.0651 

1.0160 

20.3209 

1 

1.1200 

0.9072 

18.1437 

0.8929 

1 


Kilogram 

Pound 

1 

2,204622 

5 

11.023112 

10 

22.046223 

15 

33.069335 

20 

44.092447 

- 25 

55.115559 

30 

66.138670 

35 

77.161782 

40 

88.184894 

45 

99.208005 

50 

110.231117 

55 

121.254229 

60 

132.277340 

65 

143.300452 

70 

154.323563 

75 

165.346676 

80 

176.369787 

85 

187.392899 

90 

198.416011 

95 

209.439122 


Pound 

Kilogram 

1 

0.453592 

5 

2.267962 

10 

4.535924 

15 

6.803886 

20 

9.071849 

25 

11.339811 

30 

13.607778 

35 

15.875735 

40 

18.143697 

45 

20.411659 

50 

22.679621 

55 

24.947584 

60 

27.215546 

65 

29.483508 

70 

31.751470 

75 

34.019432 

80 

36.287394 

85 

38.555356 

90 

40.823318 

95 

43.091281 










EQUIVALENTS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WEIGHTS 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL INFORMATION 


AREA 

The territory of the Republic of China 
begins in the north from latitude 53° 
52' 30' N. (Sayan Mountains) and in the 
-east from longitude 135° 2' 30' E. (the 
confluence of the Amur and Ussuri 
Rivers). The southernmost and western¬ 
most boundaries remain to be settled 
as the Pamirs on the west constitute an 
undemarcated area among China, the 
U. S. S. R. and the British Empire, and 
the sovereignty of the Tuansha Islands 
(the Cora! Islands) on the south 
are contested among China, the Common¬ 
wealth of Philippines and Indo-China. 
The northern section of the boundary 
between China and Burma remains to 
be demarcated. 

The Ministry of Interior, based on J 1)44 
revised data, gives the area of China at 
11,580,420 square kilometers distributed 
as follows: 

Table 1—Area 


(December, 1944) 


Provinces 

Square 

Kilometers 

Kiangsu 

108,926 

Chekiang 

102,237 

Anhwei 

140,687 

Kiangsi 

172,494 

Hupeh 

186,363 

Hunan 

205,590 

Szechwan 

375,540 

Sikang 

427,068 

Shantung 

143,900 

Shansi 

156,420 

Honan 

167,172 

Hopei 

140,258 

Shensi 

188,861 

Fukien 

118,739 

Kwangtung ... 

221,307 

Kwangsi 

221,321 

Yunnan 

420,465 

Kweichow 

176,480 


Provinces 

Kilometers 

Kansu 

391,506 

Chinghai 

697,194 

Ningsia 

... 274,910 

Sinkiang 

... 1,828,418 

Suiyuan 

347,529 

Chahar 

278,957 

J ehol 

192,430 

Liaoning 

321,823 

Kirin 

283,380 

Heilungkiang ... 

... 449,623 

Special 

Municipalities 

Nanking 

466 

Shanghai 

898 

Peiping 

707 

Tsingtao 

749 

Siking (Sian) ... 

(Included in Shensi) 

Tientsin 

55 

Chungking 

300 

Special District 

Weihaiwei 

663 

Harbin 

(Included m Kirin) 

Special Territories 

Mongolia 

... 1,621.201 

Tibet 

... 1,216,768 

Total ... 11,680,420 


Source : Ministry of Interior 

China is bordered by Korea, Siberia, 
Soviet Turkestan, Afghanistan, India, 
Burma, Indo-China, and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

POPULATION 

No census of the entire Chinese 
population has ever been taken and 
consequently estimates and reports on 
the total Chinese population have varied 
greatly. According to the Ministry of 
Interior, the estimated population of 
China in March, 1945, is as follows: 
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Table 2—Population 


Locality 

Population 

Male 

Female 

No. of 

F anuhes 

Average 
Size of 
Family 

Sex 

Patio 

Period 

Iiangsu 

36,469,321 

10,424,205 

17,045,116 

7,537,174 

4 84 

113 90 

(1935) 

hekiang 

21,762,248 

11,758,194 

30,004,054 

3,027,183 

4 33 

117,53 

(Dec , 1942) 

,«hwei 

21,078,067 

11,893,781 

10,084,886 

3,509,806 

016 

11704 

(Dec, 1943) 

Ciangsi 

13,761,001 

7,085,385 

6,675,066 

2,704,118 

5 00 

106 14 

(Dec., 1043) 

tupdn 

24,658,988 

13,195,358 

11,463,630 

4,348,735 

5 07 

115.11 

(Dec., 1940) 

iunati 

28,165,981 

14,061,078 

13,504,003 

5,450,247 

5.17 

108.58 

(Dec., 1948) 

iaechwan 

46,184,777 

23,771,056 

22,413,723 

7,833,460 

5 90 

106 06 

(Mar., 19441 

akang 

1,748,458 

875,510 

872,912 

330,755 

5.29 

100.20 

(May, 1944) 

iopei 

28,644,437 

15,485,351 

13,1,50,080 

5,108,021 

5.61 

117 08 

(1935) 

shantung 

38,009,741 

20,446 808 

*17,662,933 

7,042,303 

5 41 

115 83 

(1935) 

thausi 

11,601,026 

6,557,422 

5,043,604 

2,170,000 

5.34 

130.01 

(1934) 

lonan 

31,805,621 

16,061,066 

14,844,555 

5,130,669 

6 20 

114 26 

(1039) 

►hensi 

9,678,37? 

5,0»3,049 

4,500,423 

2,000,443 

4 70 

110 56 

(Dec , 1943) 

vanstt 

6,528,726 

3,423,700 

3,104,027 

1,085,803 

6 01 

110 27 

(Mar , 1944) 

)hinghai 

1,533,853 

774,890 

758,963 

264,753 

5.70 

102 10 

(Dec., 1943) 

'ukiea 

11,654,187 

6,090,217 

5,563,970 

2,166,072 

5 38 

109 40 

(Dec , 1943) 

vwangturig 

31,839,490 

17,106,365 

J 4,023,125 

6,510,758 

4 89 

117 00 

(Die., 1043) 

vwaiig%,i 

11,927,438 

7,864,116 

7,003,322 

2,763,070 

5 40 

lit 34 

(June, 1943) 

fimnan 

J 0,853,359 

5,530,401 

i 

5,313,805 

2,068,138 

5 25 

104 25 

(Dec , 1939) 

Kweichow 

10,770,014 

5,373,428 

5,396,580 i 

1,020,913 

. 5 50 | 

90 57 

(Apnl, 1944) 

atoning 

15,253,604 

8,457,175 

0,700,510 

2,311,815 

I 6 60 

; 124 43 

(1030) 

<irin 

7,354,459 

4,150,071 

3,204,388 

1,006,200 

6 90 

3 29 51 

| (1920) 

lerlungkiang 

3,740,367 

2,124,064 

1,024,403 

580,527 

6 46 

130 82 

! (1920) 

[ohol 

2,184,723 

1,202,923 

981,800 

554,724 

3 94 

122.52 

! (1031) 

;hakar 

2,035,057 

1,174,040 

863,317 

409,934 

! 4 97 

| 130 38 

(1036) 

iuivuan 

2,083,693 

3,250,020 

824,073 j 

401,003 

5 18 

152 07 

(1030) 

Slmgsia 

727,250 

303,530 

333,72oj 

126,908 

j ft 73 

117 02 

(Sept, 1044) 

»inkiang 

3,730,051 

1,004,609 

1,765,4421 

843,848 

4 42 | 

| 111 28 

(Dec, 1948) 

Mongolia 

2,077,660 

; ' ! 

1 

i j 

I 

j 

i 

fJ9i0) 

Tibet 

3.722,011 



i 

I 


(1928) 

Nanking 

1.010,148 

611,057 

407,3 91 

107,937 | 

5.15 ! 

150.29 

(1930) 

shanghai 

3,726,757 

2,120,013 

1,599,844 

1 

750,6151 

4 93 

132 95 

(1936) 

Peiping 

1,550,561 

054,614 

695,947 

256,243 

ft 23 

160.18 

(1936) 

Tientsin 

1,217,646 

713,437 

504,209 

255,980 

4.70 

141 50 

i (1930) 

Tsingtao 

590,374 

350,287 

240,087 

100,069 

5.90 

145.90 

(1937) 

Chungking 

1,037,030 

026,703 

401,020 

185,505 

5.60 

152.51 

(Dec., 1044) 

Weihaiwei 

222.247 

116,904 

105,343 

40,735 

6 46 

110.97 

(1937) 

Total 

454,928,992 

239,688,123 

209,441,189 

83,228,848 

5.40 

114.47 



Source i Ministry of Interior, 
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• ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS special municipalities, and two special 
The country is divided mto 28 administrative- districts. They are a# 
provinces, two special territories, seven follows : 


Table 3—Administrative Divisions (1944) 


Name 

Provincial Capital 

Adminis¬ 

trative 

District 

Hsten 

(County) 

Munict 

pahttes 

Adminis¬ 

trative 

Bureau 

Provinces 






Kiangsu 

Chinkiang 

9 

♦11 

l 


Chekiang 

Hangchow 

11 

7« 

1 


Anhwei 

Hwaming (Anking) 

9 

62 



Kiangsi 

Nan chang 

9 

83 

i 


Hupeh 

Wuchang 

8 

70 

2 


Hunan 

Changsha 

10 

7(1 

2 


Szechwan 

Cheng tu 

ie 

J38 

2 

5 

Sikang 

Kangtmg 


46 


3 

Hopei 

Tsiugyuan (Paoting) 

18 

130 


2 

Shantung 

1 si nan 

1(1 

107 

i 

... 

Shansi 

Taiyuan 


105 



Honan 

Kaifeng 

12 

HI 



Shensi 

Changan (Sian) 

10 

92 

i 

1 

Kansu 

Lanehow 

9 

69 

l 

2 

Fukien 

Foochow 

8 

64 

2 


Kwangtung 

Canton 

9 

98 

3 


Kwangsi 

Kweilin 

7 

99 

1 

i 

Yunnan 

Kunming 

7 

112 

1 

16 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

6 

78 

1 

1 

Chinghai 

Sinmg 

2 

19 


6 

Liaoning 

Shenyang (Mukden) 


59 


1 

Kirin 

Yunki (Kirin) 


41 


Heilungkiang 

Lungkiang (Tsilsihar) 


43 


10 

Jehol 

Ohengteh (Jehol) 


16 

"* i 

2 

Chahar 

Wanchuan (Kalgan) 


16 


2 

Suiyuan 

Kweisui 

3 

20 

2 


Ningsia 

Holan 


13 | 


2 

Sinkiang 

Tihwa (Uiumchi) 

10 

75 ; 

1 

5 

Special Territories : 






Ollier Mongolia 

Urga 





Tibet 

Lhasa 



i 

... 

Special Munici¬ 



I 



palities : 






Nanking 

Shanghai 

Peiping 

Tsingtao 

Chungking 



1 

! • ' 

... , 


Siking (Sian) 
Tientsin 




! 


Special Administra¬ 






tive Districts : 
Weihaiwei 

Harbin 



... 


... 


Total ... j 

189 

1,97# 

1 

23 1 

| 60 


Source: Ministry of Interior. 
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COASTAL CONFIGURATION 

The coastline of China, 8,630 kilo¬ 
meters, extends from the mouth of the 
Yalu River in Liaoning to Tunghing in 
southwestern Kwangtung, embracing 
Liaoning, Hopei, Shantung, Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Fukien and Kwangtung. The 
northern part (north of Hangchow Bay) 
is alluvial in nature, except the Liaotung 
and Shantung Peninsulas; the southern 
is mainly granitic. Along the two 
northern peninsulas and the southern 
coast are innumerable islands, harbors 
and inlets. Shoals fringe the northern 
coast and navigation depends on channels 
made by rivers. 

A chain of volcanic islands—Kuriles, 
Japan, Lmchius, Formosa, Philippines— 
separate the China seas from the Western 
Pacific. The China seas are :— 

The Yellow Sea (including the 
Po Hai, also known as Gulfs of 
Chihli and Liaotung), 

The East China Sea (from the 
estuary of the Yangtze River 
to the Formosa Strait), 

The South China Sea (south of the 
Formosa Strait) 

The depth of the China seas is more 
or less uniform, ranging from 102 meters 
in the Po Hai to 260 meters around 
Hainan Island. 

GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 

The framework of the land mass of 
China was laid in the pre-Cambrian 
times. Its existing features remain m 
their general arrangement -within that 
framework. It is constructed by a 
combination of three sets of tectonic 
lines: (1) the northeast to southwest 
geosynclines and geanticlines, (2) the 
east to west fold zones, and (3) the 
geotectonic shear forms. 

Hie continuous depression of the 
Sungari-Liao River valley, the North 
China plain and the central Yangtze 
basin have formed a synclinorium 
since late Mesozoic times. It is called 
the Cathay sian geosyncline bordered 
on the west by the Khingan-Shansi- 
Kweichow anticlinonum and on the east 
by the Liaotung-Shantung highlands 
and the upland of southeast China. 
These regional belts were folded into a 
series of parallel synclines and anticlines 
forming a complex structure on a grand 
scale with their general axes striking 
northeast. A detailed study of tectonic 
evidence indicates that these Cathay sian 
trends are a group of compressive features 
due to a pressure coming from the 
northwest and a powerful resistance 
on the southeast. 


The Cathay sian geosynclines and 
anticlines are interrupted at regular 
intervals by another group of features 
which run from east to west. They are 
the Tannu Kentai range forming the 
northern margin of the Mongolia block, 
the Yinshan range dividing the Mongolia 
block from the North China block, the 
Tsinling zone separating the North 
China block from the Central China 
block, and the Nanling zone forming 
the natural divide between the Central 
China block and the South China block. 
It is these ranges, together with the 
Tibetan Plateau, that have forced all 
the rivers of China to flow in a general 
west-east direction. They also sharpen 
the climatic contrast and regional 
differences m other geographical 
features. 

Of all the shear forms developed in 
China, the E type consisting of a group 
of folds in the form of a bow and arrow 
is the most important All the E shear 
forms are developed at the east end of 
the east-west fold ranges. 

The interference of the east-west fold 
zones with the Cathaysian geosynclines 
and geanticlines and the existence of 
shear forms to the east of the fold zones. 
Dr. J. S. Lee suggested, may go back 
to the late Paleozoic times, when the 
Asiatic mass sheared southward against 
the Pacific floor accompanied by a 
differential westward movement. 

Among the most striking changes 
that have taken place in China during 
recent geological times are the regional 
uplifting in the mountainous southwest 
and subsidence in the lowland. The 
Tibetan plateau with lofty heights 
already attained is probably still rising. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 

Within the boundaries of China are 
arrayed numerous physiographic features 
which include almost every known type 
of topographic expression. Among them, 
plains occupy 984,000 square kilometers 
or 10 per cent of the national total area, 
basins occupy 1,564,000 square kilometers 
or 16 per cent, hilly regions occupy 
882,000 square kilometers or 9 per cent, 
plateaus occupy 3,636,000 square kilo¬ 
meters or 34 per cent, mountains occupy 
3,118,000 square kilometers or 30 per 
cent. The nation can be divided into 
19 natural districts : 

Tibetan Plateau.—A mass of folding 
mountains with an average height of 
4,000-6,000 meters. In the north is 
the Kunlun Range, in the south the 
Himalayas and in the east the Transverse 
Mountains in Yunnan and Sikang. 
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The Zongor (Sungaria) and Tarim 
t' BasJna—The Tienshan range cuts 

Sinkiang into two basins, the Zongor 
on the north and the Tarim on the 
south. 

The Mongolian Steppe—The steppe 
connects the Sinkiang Basins to the 
west, bordered by the Yinshan range 
on the south, the Khingan Highland 
on the east and the Arctic on the north. 

The Northeastern Plain—South of the 
Khingan Highland including the Sungari 
and Liao River Valleys. 

The Liaoning and Kirin Hills—South¬ 
east of the Northeastern Plain and east 
of Harbin and Mukden. 

The Shantung Peninsula—South of 
^ Po Hai. 

The North China Plain—The area 
east of the Taihangshan range and 
north of the Hwaiyang Mountains, 
the lower sections of the Yellow and 
Hwai Rivers. 

The Shansi Plateau—West of the 
Taihangshan range and east of the 
Luliangshan range, including the Fen 
River JBasm. 

The Shensi Basin—West of the 
Luliangshan range and east of Kansu, 
s 4 including the Hotao (Yellow River 
bend) and the Wei River Basin. 

The Kansu Corridor—West of the 
Liupanshan range, north of the Kilienshan 
range, south of the Ningsia Desert and 
connects with the Shensi Basin on the 
east. 

The Lower Yangtze—The area between 
the Hwaiyang Mountains and Hangchow 
Bay. 


The Southeastern Hills—The coastal 
provinces of Chekiang and Fukien with 
the Wuyishan range as the northern 
extreme. ► 

The Central Yangtze Basin—Between 
the Tsinling and the Nanling Ranges 
including Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi and 
southern Anhwei. 

The Szechwan Basin—Bordered 6m 
the north by the Tapashan range and 
Tsinling range, the Sikang Mountains 
on the west, Taliangshan range on the 
southwest and Talowshan range on the 
southeast. 

The Kweichow Plateau—South of 

the Szechwan Basin, including all of 
Kweichow Province. 

The Southern Coastal Area—South 
of the Nanling Range including all of 
Kwangtung Province. 

The Kwangsi Tableland—AH of 

Kwangsi Province. 

The Southwestern Mountains—Yunnan 
Province. 

The Sikang Mountains—Sikang 

Province. 

MOUNTAINS 

China is a mountainous country. As 
estimated by Dr. Wong Wen-hao, regions 
1,000 meters* above the sea level occupy 
more than 68% of the total area of China. 
Hilly land between 500 and 1,000 meters 
in altitude 18%, and level land below 500 
meters only 14%. The following table 
gives heights in meters of some of the 
better known mountain peaks in China: 


Table 4—Mountain Peaks 


Name 

Location 

Peak Height (meter) 

Kunlun 

Smkiang-Tibet-Chmghai 

V 7,724 

Minga Gongka 

Sikang 

7,500 

Burokhoro 

Tibet 

7,200 

Kailas 

Tibet 

7,073 

Karakorum 

Sinkiang-Tibet 

6,500 

Kilienshan 

Kansu 

5,928 

Tienshan 

Sinkiang 

5,400 

Tsinling 

Shensi 

4,000 

Omeishan 

Szechwan 

3,200 

Tannu Ola 

Mongolia 

3,046 

Wutaishan 

Shansi 

3,040 

Tapashan 

Szechwan 

3,000 

Changpaishan 

Liaoning 

2,741 

Huangshan 

Anhwei 

1,910 

Taishan 

Shantung 

1,545 

Tienmushan 

Chekiang 

1,620 

Lushan 

Kiangsi 

1,480 

Hengshan 

Hunan 

1,340 




RIVERS 

Three large rivers drain the three 
natural divisions of China—‘the Yellow 
River in North China, the Yangtze River 
in Central China and the West (Pearl) 
River in South China. 

The Yellow River 

The Yellow River (Huang Ho) is 4,672 
kilometers long and drains 531,200 square 
kilometers of territory m Chinghai, Kansu, 
Ningsia, Suiyuan, Shansi, Shensi, Honan, 
Hopei and Shantung. Its source is irom 
the Khotun-Nor in the 5,000-meter 
Bayenkala Mountains, part of the Kunlun 
Range 

Relow Chengchow m central Honan, 
the river had changed its course seven 


times in the present Hopei, Shantung' 
and Kiangsu provinces, from the 23rd 
century B.O. to the summer of 1037. 
The last prewar change of the 
channel was in 1854 when the river 
left its old course in northern Kiangsu 
and emptied itself into Po Hai through 
northern Shantung. In June, 1938, when 
a severe engagement was fought between 
the Chinese and Japanese armies m 
central Honan, the river dikes at 
( hungmou gave way under fire and its 
wateis followed the Chialu and Tasha 
Rivers m eastern Honan and entered 
the Hwai River, afterwards emptying 
into the East China Sea m northern 
Kiangsu. 

Mam tributaries to the Yellow River 
include — 


Name Location Length (kilometer) 

Tao River Kansu 231 

Huang River Chinghai-Kansu 230 

Wuting River Suivuan-Shensi 230 


Yen River 

Shensi 

Pen River 

Shansi 

Wei River 

Shensi 

Lo River 

Honan 

Sin River 

Honan 


The Yangtze River 

The Yangtze River forms the main 
artery of trade -and communications m 
Central China. The 5,530-kilometer river 
drains 1.726 400 square kilometers of 
territory in Chinghai, Sikang, Yunnan, 
Szechwan, Hunan, Hupeh, lvianghi, 
Anhwei and Kiangsu. 

The river springs from the Tagh-Ulan 
Mountain, part of the Kunlun Range, 


230 

692 

864 

404 

288 

on tile Clunghai-Tibet-Sinkiang border. 
At Batang in Sikang the river-bed is 
3,000 meters above sea level. It drops 
steadily to 350 meters at Ipin. I he 
river is onlv 90 meters m altitude at 
Ichang where* the Yangtze Gorges end. 
It is navigable for junks to the border 
of Szeehwan-Sikang-Yunnan and for 
steamers to Pmgshan above Ipm. 

The mam tnbutaries to the Yangtze 
River include *— 


Name 

Yu lung River 
Mm River 
Tou River 
Chiahng River 
\Vu Rivei 
Li River 
Y r uan River 
Tze River 
Siarig River 
Han River 
Kan River 


Location 
Sikang 
Szechwan 
Szecmv an 
Szechwan 

Szechwan - Kw eic ho w 

Hunan 

Hunan 

Hunan 

Hunan 

Shensi-Hupeh 
Kiangsi 


Length ( Kilometer ) 

1,324 
864 
346 
1,000 
922 
404 
864 
749 
1,152 
1,210 
864 


The West River Kwangtung. It stems from Suanwei 

The West River (Si lviang), or Pearl m northern Yunnan and empties into 

River (Chu Kiang), is 1,958 kilometers the South China Sea. It is known as 

long and drains *01 *609 square kilometers the Hung (Red) River along the upper 

in Y'unnan, Kweichow, Kw'angsi and sector. 


The main part of the West River launches reach Kweichow and mterior 

with its tributaries passes through a Kwangsi as well as upper reaches of the 

mountainous region, only the last 150 North and East Rivers, 
kilometers falling within the delta area. 

The river is navigable for steamers up to The main tributaries to the West 
Wuchow, beyond which junks and steam River include :— 


Name 

Location 

Length (i kilometer) 

Peipang River 

Kweichow* Kwangsi 

350 

Liu River 

Kwangsi 

520 

Yu River 

Kwangsi 

750 

Kwei Rivei 

K wangsi 

360 

Ho River 

Kwangtung 

230 

Pei (North) Rivei 

Kwangtung 

350 

Tung (East) River 

Kwangtung 

460 


Ol HER RlVKRS 

1 he Northeastern Group —The four 

northeastern provinces have 
rivers. They are :— 

four major 

Name 

Location 

Length 

{kilometer) 

Drainage 
{sq. km.) 

Amur River 

Heilungkiang 

4,672 

(3,744 in China) 

903,000 

Liao River 

Jehoi- Liaoning 

i ,440 

176,000 

Yalu River 

1 uaonrng 

806 

39,800 

Tumen Rivei 

Ln*omng-Kirin 

460 

28,200 

The Coastal Group —A number of 
shorter independent rivers aie found in 
the coastal provinces, emptying into the 

Po Hai and the Fast China 
include :— 

Sea. They 

Name 

Location 

Length 

{kilometer) 

Drainage 
{sq km.) 

Lwait River 

Chahar- feliol- Hope 

i 804 

49,800 

Pai for Hai) River 

Shami Hopei 

806 

182,600 

Hwai River 

Honan Anhwei-Kiangsu 1,000 

200,000 

Tsicntang River 

\nhwei-('hekiang 

460 

54,800 

Mm River 

hukien 

576 

73,000 


The Southwestern (rroup - Most south- Oceans through foreign countries, 
western rivers begin m China but They include - - 
empty into the Pacific or the Indian 

Name 

Red River 
Salween River 
Mekong River 
Tsangpo (Brahma 
putra) River 


The Inland Group —-Inland rivers are larger ones being in Sinkiang and 
found in Smkiang, Mongolia, Clunghai, Mongolia Thev include — 

Ningsia, Tibet, Chahar and Suiyuan, the 

Name Location 

Tarim River Smkiang 

Selenga River Mongolia 

Kobdo River Mongolia 

Hi River Smkiang 


Length 
(,kilometer) 

2.190 

1,267 in China 
691 

5 24 in China 


Drainage 
{sq. km.) 

198.400 

325.400 m C hina 
45,200 

76,400 in China 


I mi at ion 

Yunnan-lndo-Chma 
Yunnan Bui mu 


length 
(kilometer) 
1,152 m China 
2,016 in China 


Drainage 
( sq . km.) 
76,400 m China 
86,300 in China 


- Vunnan-f ndo-China 2,000 in China 116,200 m China 


Tibet-Sikang-1 ndia 


1,843 in China 295,500 in China 



The Grand Canal —The Grand Canal 
is the oldest and longest canal in existence, 
extending from Peiping to Hangchow, 
covering a distance of 2,074 kilometers, 
draining 159,400 square kilometers in 
Chekiang, Kiangsu, Shantung and Hopei. 
It crosses the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers. 


LAKES 

China has few structural lakes. Most 
large ones are found along the great 
rivers, serving as natural reservoirs. The 
location and area of important lakes in 
China are given in the following table: 


Table 5—Leading Lakes in China 


Names of Lakes 

Location 

Surface Area 
(in sq . km.) 

Altitude 
{in meters) 

Tungting 

Hunan 

3,750 


Poyang 

Kiangsi 

2,780 

! 

Tai Hu 

Kiangsu-Chekiang 

3,600 


Hungtseh 

Kiangsu-Anhwei 



Tien Lake 

Yunnan 


1,910 

Erhhai 

Yunnan 


1,970 

Kokonor 

Chmghai 

4,200 

3,180 

Lop Nor 

Sinkiang 

swamp 

3,205 

Tengri 

Tibet 

2,460 

5,000 

Tangra 

Tibet 

1,400 

4,000 

Zilling 

Tibet 

1,860 

3,000 

Kyaring 

Chinghai 

570 

4,000 

Ngoring 

Chinghai 

650 

4,000 


DESERTS AND STEPPES 

In the outer provinces in China are 
vast regions of deserts and steppes. 
The regions receive scanty rainfall and 
for the most part lie bare and desolate. 
The Mongolia and Sinkiang deserts and 
steppes on the north consist of flat, 
featureless plains floored with rocks 
and covered with a thm veneer of sand 
and pebbles, known as Gobi. They are 
surrounded by high mountains which 
keep out moist wind from the distant 
oceans. 

The chief deserts are the Gobi, the Ordos 
and the Ningsia Deserts Extending 
westward is the Takla Makari desert 
in Sinkiang. The latter is the largest 
of all Chinese deserts 

On the margin of the deserts are the 
steppe lands largely in southern and 
eastern Mongolia and in the northwestern 
portions of the Tarim Basin. There the 
rainfall is sufficient for a sparse growth 


of drought-resisting grasses, capable of 
supporting a small number of sheep and 
cattle On the oases fed by mountain 
streams, agriculture is practised and 
permanent habitation found. Most cities 
and monasteries in Sinkiang are located 
on these oases. 

Southeast of the Mongolia steppe land 
are the loess highlands of Kansu, Shensi 
and Shansi. They are formed by the 
deposition of aeolian dust and silt blown 
from the western deserts. Steppe 
conditions also prevail on the loess hills 
dissected by rivers into deep valleys 
where alone cultivation is fruitful. 

On the southwest is the Tibetan 
plateau. Its barrenness and desolation 
are due to its rocky height and cold 
climate. The height of Tibet is 4,000 to 
6,000 meters above sea level. The 
mountain lap is devoted to drought 
pasturing while limited settlement and 
cultivation is seen only in and along 
the valleys. 
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CLIMATE 

There are three major factors which 
control the climate of China—distribution 
of land and water, mountain barriers and 
altitude, and cyclonic storms. The 
proximity of the Pacific Ocean on the one 
hand and the Eurasian Continent on the 
other brought about the unique wind 
system of Eastern Asia. In winter, high 
pressure centers over Siberia create what 
is known as the Siberian anticyclone. 
In summer, the high-pressure system 
shifts to the mid-Pacific. This results 
in monsoonal winds from land to ocean 
in winter and from ocean to land in 
summer. Such phenomenon affects the 
Chinese climate in two ways. First, 
since wind comes from the arid interior 
in winter and the damp tropical ocean 
in summer, rainfall all over China has 
pronounced periodicity, with a maximum 
m summer and a minimum in winter. 
Second, since winter winds blow from the 
cold north and summer winds from the 
warm south, the seasonal temperature 
contrast is very pronounced. 

In temperate zones the extra-tropical 
cyclonic storms are oftentimes the sole 
arbiter of weather changes, and this is 
true to a certain extent in China. During 
the period of 1921-30, there were 841 
cyclones in China, averaging 84.1 a year. 
The average seasonal distribution of the 
cyclones in the ten years showed 7.3 
cyclones in January, 8.1 in February, 


9.3 in March, 10.0 in April, 9,9 in May 
7.8 in Tune, 5.1 in July, 2.5 in August, 

3.4 in September, 8.2 in October, 7A i» 
November and 6.6 in December. Since 
summer cyclones carry more moisture, 
few of them yield an abundance of 
rainfall. The cyclones travel over China 
generally from west to east, but turn 
toward the northeast on reaching the 
coast. In winter and spring cyclones 
are most numerous in the Yangtze 
Valley whereas in July and August the 
number of storms in North China far 
exceeds that in Central or South China. 

Typhoons also play a prominent part 
in the climate control of China, especially 
from July to October. As a rule four 
or five strike the Chinese coast yearly. 

China has a continental climate—• 
extreme heat in summer and extreme 
cold in winter The difference in 
temperature between north and south 
is much reduced in summer but is greatly 
accentuated m winter. The difference 
in temperature between western 
Heilungkiang and Hongkong in January 
is 42°C. calculated at 2°C. for every 
100 miles in the 2,100-mile crow distance. 
In July, the difference is less than 10°C. 

Taking the period with mean tempera¬ 
tures below 10°C. as winter and above 
22 °C. as summer, the distribution of 
four seasons in China can be seen from 
the following table . 


Table 6—Distribution of Four Seasons in China 


(in unit of months) 


1 

Regions 

Winter 

Spring 

A utumn 

Summer 

South China 

0-0 

4.0-7.0 of Spring and Autumn 

5.0-8.0* 

Yunnan Plateau 

2.0-3.0 

9.0-10.0 

1 

0-0 

Upper Yangtze Valley 

2 .5-3.0 

2.5-3 0 

I 2.5-3.0 

3.5-5.0 

Central Yangtze 

3.5 

2 .0-2.5 

; 2.0-2.5 

4.0-4.& 

Lower Yangtze 

3.5-4.5 

2 .0-2.5 

1 2.0 

3.5-4.0 

North China 

5.0-6.0 

2.0-3.0 

1 2.0 

2.0-3.0 

Northwest China 

5.5-6.5 

2.0-3.0 

1.5-2.5 

1 .0-8.0 

Sinkiang 

5.0-6.0 

2.0-3.0 

• 2.0 

2.0 

Liaoning-Kirm 

6.0-7.0 

2 .0-2.5 

1 20 

3.0-2.5 

Heilungkiang 

8.0 

4.0 of Spring and Autumn 

! 0-0 


Sea-level atmosphere pressure in China Winds in China are predominantly 
is highest in December or January and offshore in winter and onshore in summer, 

lowest in June or July. The mean annual forming winter and summer monsoons 

rang© amounts to 12-18 mm. in South The months of March, April and May and 

China and the Yangtze Estuary and September are transitional months, 

increases to 19-21 mm. in the Central Cyclones passing over Mongolia* the 

Yangtze Valley and North China, Northeastern Provinces, North China, 
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or the Yangtze Valley may bring about 
winds from every point of the compass. 
The shifting of wind directions is limited 
to the lower strata of the atmosphere. 
Pilot balloon soundings m Peiping and 
Nanking have shown that above 3,000 
meters westerly winds predominate. 

Wind velocity is the greatest during 
the months of March and April The 
summer months are usually the calmest, 
except the lower Yangtze Valley, where 
wind velocity m July is as great as that 
of March or April Generally speaking, 
wind velocity m China decrease^ from 
the coast inland, with places along the 
Fukien coast lying in the stormiest zone 
due to the tube effect of the winds in 
that territory. 

As a result of monsoon winds, summer 
in China is usually damp, and autumn 
and winter dry. The mean annual 
relative humidity ol the Northeastern 
Provinces and North China varies between 
60-65 per cent, and that oi Central and 
South China between 70-80 per cent 
Szechwan has a high humidity whereas 
Yunnan has a low humidity In Smkiang 
and Tibet, humidity is very low 

Regional variation of cloudiness m 
China follows closely the variation of 
humidity. The mean annual cloudiness 
decreases from seven m South China 
to four m North China. Smkiang and 
the Noitheastern Provinces have a 
mean cloudiness of 3.0 Omeishan m 
Szechwan has 8.1 In seasonal distribu¬ 
tion, cloudiness varies greatly in diffeient 
regions. In the Northeastern Provinces, 
North China, and West China, winter 
is the season of blue sky, whereas summer 
brings more clouds In South China 
and the Yangtze Valley, wintei is the 
most gloomy period 

Both radiation fogs and advection logs 
are found in China, the former occurring 
on the mainland and the latter near 
the coast. hogs are mostly met in 
winter on the mainland and spnng 
fogs are most dominant in the Yangtze 
Estuary. In Mongolia and Smkiang 
fog is rare but tiie sky is covered with 
haze most of tlv* time 

Frost occurs practically everywhere 
-on the Chinese mainland- 7 he regular 
yearly visitation of frost does not begin 
until about latitude 28°N along the roast 
Inland the occurrence of frost depends 
greatly upon the altitude and topography 

If the growing season is assumed to be 
limited to the period between the mean 
date of the last frost in spring and the 


mean date of the first frost in autumn, 
then the season vanes in length from 
IE months m South China, eight 
to nine months in the Yangtze Valley, 
seven m the Yellow River Basin, six 
in Hopei and Shansi, five in the North¬ 
eastern Provinces, to four in Tibet and 
Chmghai. 

The main characteristic of rainfall 
regimes over all of China consists of a 
maximum m summer and a minimum 
in winter There are many irregularities 
due to cyclones, typhoons, and thunder¬ 
storms Precipitation in China is either 
orographic or cyclonic, which latter 
may be due to continental depressions, 
typhoons, or heat thunderstorms. 
During the last 60 years of observation 
m Shanghai, the wettest summers were 
always the ones with the least south¬ 
easterly winds Southerly monsoons are 
the moisture-bearing winds m China but 
the moisture is only released by some 
mechanism-dynamical, thermal, or 
orogr a pineal—when the monsoons are 
lifted up by a polar front, intense solar 
radiation, or a mountain slope 

Maximum rainfall comes mostly in 
May in northern Kwangtung, m June 
m the Yangtze Valley and m July m 
North China 

Precipitation due to continental depres¬ 
sions makes up more than 80 per cent 
of the total in spring and more than 
50 per cent in summer. Typhoon 
rains decrease in importance from south 
to nor tli and from coast to inland 
The proportion of thunderstorm rains i-> 
smaller than that of typhoon rams in 
summer but greater in spring. In eastern 
China, orogi aphical ram plays only a 
secondary role In western China orogra- 
phical ram assumes a place of paramount 
importance Very often the same air 
mass which brings heat and drought 
to East China turns into drenching ram 
after climbing 2,000 or 3,000 meters 
upward 

Rainfall is plentiful south of the 
Yangtze Valley (exceeding 1,000 mm.) 
and decreases rapidly towards the north 
and northwest Besides, North China 
has an extreme variability in lainfafl 
(more than 30 per cent) from year to 
year 

Snowfall is not heavy m China as the 
winter months are dry It lulls rarely 
m the South but may occur from 
December to March in the Yangtze 
Valiev, November to April m North 
China, and October to April m the North¬ 
eastern Provinces. 
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Table 7—Mean Air Temperature (Centigrade) in 1944* 

(From reports by stations in Free China) 


Place 

| Jan 

Ft b 

Mar 

Uprtl 1 

| May 'June 

July 

Aug 

(Sept ! Oct jNov. 

j \ 

| Dec, 

Year 

Kunming 

7 2 

88 

1 

' 11 8 

13 7 

t 

14 3 

16 2 

j 16 4 

! 10.4 

14 0 

! 14 0 

{ 10 5 

| 6.0 

12.5 

Tali 

93 

1 U 1 

1 

143 

15 4 

17 4 

20 2 

199 

1 19 0 

18 4 

1 172 

12 5 

11.0 

15.5 

Ltkiang 

5 7 

l 74 

• n 3 

j 130 

its 

| 17 2 

1 170 

| 16 3 

15 1 

1 14 3 

10 0 

89 

12.6 

Weining 

4,2 

j 54 

1 90 

j 14 2 

J 14 2 

|157 

1 18 3 

16 3 

! 14 7 

13 8 

89 

-0.7 

11.0 

Chenyuan 

4 5 

| 6.7 

1 12 4 

1 15 0 

1 20 1 

1 23 5 

' 26 4 

24 6 

23 3 

36 7 

14.1 

6.0 

16,2 

Mntan 

2 H 

1 5 2 

1 11 1 

14 3 

| 38 5 

, 22 2 

i 25 1 

* 23 3 

| 21 4 

13 6 

1 10 7 

1.9 

14.2 

Yuan! mg 

4 5 

I 0 8 

| 12 5 

13 4 

21 4 

1 25 0 

] 28 0 

28 0 

I 23 3 ! 

15 3 

12 5 

40 

10.4 

Chungking 

8 2 

1 10 2 

,147 

187 

22 7 

! 24 5 

29 4 

1 29 3 

23 8 

17 3 

13 0 

622 

18.2 

Peipei 

8 2 

1 10 0 

i 14 9 

1 188 1 

22 9 

1 24 3 

29 2 

20 0 

i 

2.3 4 1 

174 

13 5 

6.0 

18.1 

Ym ang 

3 1 

i 4.9 

1 10 8 

| 14 1 

19 3 

23 5 

26 6 

j 25 3 

21 9 | 

14 2 

11 1 

21 

14.7 

Nam hung 

7 5 

j 90 

|l53 

19 5 

23 1 

24 8 

29 1 

' 28 7 

23 8 i 

17.5 

13.4 

54 

18.1 

Tahsien 

6 7 

8 0 

1 n e 

169 

21.3 

23.8 

27 8 

27 4 

1 22 0 

16 9 

12 7 

5.2 

16.9 

Suuung 

73 

9 2 

14 7 

184 

22 5 

24 7 

28 0 

27 7 i 

23 3 1 

17.0 

180 

53 

17.6 

Chengtu 

| 00 

H 2 
i 

119 

17 5 

22 0 

23 9 ! 

271 

26 2 

j 

21 8 | 

10 1 

12.4 

43 

10.6 

Losh in 

; 59 

1 

■ 9 3 

H 9 

17 5 

21 6 

22 8 

26 6 

1 203 

am ' 

10 3 

13.2 | 

5.3 

16.9 

Letpo | 

4 0 

j 5 4 

11 3 

1 15 0 

18 5 | 

20 7 1 

i 1 

1 24 8 

23 3 | 

19 3 | 

14 1 

10.6 

2.0 

i 14 2 

Sungpan 

-28 

'-0 1 i 

I 3 6 

7i 

90 j 

110 j 

15 3 1 

14 0 j 

12 3 | 

70 

: 2.3 

-2.6 

0.0 

Kangtmg 

1 9 

0 2 

4 7 

| 83 

n 4 ! 

117 ! 

17 4 

16 0 | 

12.0 

8 ^ 

4.0 

-3 5 

76 

Vaan 

(> j 

| 88 

14 4 

17 3 

21 3 I 

216 1 

20 6 I 

25 8 i 

21 8 

16.2 

32 8 

5.0 

16.7 

Sir hang 

12 2 

‘ 

13 0 

10 3 

| 399 1 

186 ( 

21 3 1 

22 8 

221 

195 1 

18() 

14.0 

9.1 

17.3 

Yuuhsien 1 

4 1 

0 1 j 

13 9 

107 j 

22 9 | 

27 5 ( 

33 6 j 

27U | 

23 5 | 

104 

11 3 

2.6 

17.3 

Sian 

) 

0 2 ! 

1 

i 0 

10 7 

13 8 j 

19 6 j 

24 6 

30 5 i 

24 7 , 

20 8 

13 4 

7 0 I 

-1 9 

13 9 

Nditch eng 

31 , 

59 j 

1*2 7 

ml 

*20 0 f 

22 9 

27 5 

"•'*! 

20 6 

14 6 

9.5 

18 

15 0 

Shaughsicn 1 

0 8 * 

2 6 J 

10 0 

i,ii 

18 7 | 

22 9 j 

27 6 1 

22 7 | 

18 9 

12 5 

j 

-1 7 

13.0 

Hwashan 

> 7 

~t 1 

3 0 

6 9 j 

12 3 

io 8 | 

20 b 

19 0 i 

151 | 

75 

1.7 

-10 5 

6.9 

Titnshui 

i 6 

1 4 

I 

8 8 

12 2 i 

17 0 

20 6 | 

24 5 

21 8 

17 5 

11 o 1 

4.5 | 

-8.5 

11.2 

Pmghang 

4 4 

1 

1 7 

58 1 

9 4 

Jo 5 | 

3 

22 k 

19 0 

16 0 

0 3 ! 

3 3 j 

-0 3 | 

9.1 

Kimrv.mg 

-4 J 

4 | 

5 7 

9 1 

15 2 

19 4 

23 3 

l 

20 1 

16 7 

8 9 1 

33 

-72t 
1.2 , 

9.1 

Yudiuiur 

« s 

-3 8 

v o 

0 J 1 

12 4 

16 0 

18 4 

10 8 

12 i 

6 0 

-0.4 | 

-9 3 ! 

5.9 

Lanrhow 

-0<i 

2 1 

5 9 

tor, * 

r 0 

20 6 

210 

21 3 

10 2 

1 

9 7 

1 7 j 

-73 

9.2 

Lintao 

*4 7 | 

- 1 3 

5 2 

8 7 

14 7 

18 1 

1 

20 1 

19 0 

14 b 

8 9 

2.2 | 

-5.2 ( 

84 

Tsingyn ui ( 

-0 1 

24 ! 

5 4 

104 

17 6 1 

22 2 

24 2 

21 0 

16 7 

10 2 | 

1 3 j 

-9 3 ! 

1 

9.3 

Hwarhialmg j 

-8 5 l 

() 4 

0 > 

1 

12 * 

8 9 

12 4 

15 2 

114 

9 5 

29 , 

-2 5 

1 

-11 1 

3.1 

Wutu 

4 4 

0 1 

110 

15 i 

2o 2 

210 

2^ 4 

26 7 

20 8 

15 1 

93 j 

2 2 

15.4 

Kiln nsh in 

1 

-<>3 

-0 0 

0 7 

4 7 

il * 

10 4 

17 9 

17 4 

1J 7 

4 5 

1 

-4 4,. 

-13 8 

4,3 

Kuichuau ( 

92 | 

-o 3 

4 4 

80 

10 5 

211 1 

22 1 

21 4 

15 0 

8 0 

0 7* 

-13 9 

7.4 

Ansi 1 

-8 0 j 

-3 9 

6 0 

10 9 

lb 1 

24 0 , 

25 3 | 

24 ,> 

17 1 

9 4 , 

12 - 

-14 3 

9.0 

Tunghuang 

-7.0 

-2 7 

7 9 

120 

19 1 

219 

25 6 1 

24 8 

18 1 

10 4 

0.3 }- 

-12 6 

100 


I 


* For mean temperature all over China, set* C HINA HANDBOOK, 1043 
Source: Central Weather Bureau 
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Table 8—Precipitation (millimeter) op 1944* 

(From Reports by Stations m Free China) 


Place 

Jan. 

Feb, 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 

Kunming 

45.2 

6.9 

4.7 

26 8 

84 7 

191.6 

373 8 

189 0 

166 3 

806 

8.2 

6.8 

1183.8 

Tali 

113.3 

4,5 

18.5 

6.1 

79.7 

225.9 

430.2 

258.0 

226.6 

16.5 

0,0 

0.0 

1378.3 

Likiang 

14 1 

0 2 

1.8 

66 

61.5 

191.9 

258.7 

335.2 

365.2 

19.2 

0.0 

00 

1254.4 

Weining 

22,0 

4.7 

28.3 

23.7 

189 3 

212.5 

247 2 

240.5 

338 8 

96.0 

1.8 

6.6 

1411.5 

Chenyuan 

67 2 

44 7 

76 3 

78 3 

137 1 

200 5 

68.4 

97.9 

124.1 

230.5 

34.2 

4.3 

1168.5 

Meitan 

50.3 

34,1 

36.9 

96.4 

81.5 

131.3 

303.7 

111 6 

293.6 

182.8 

22.1 

7,7 

1852.0 

Yuan ling 

117,4 

91.3 

106 4 

152.6 

179 7 

312.3 

246 7 

11.0 

182.8 

282.0 

25.9 

2.1 

1710.2 

Chungking 

Peipcl 

15.7 

12 8 

52 1 

74.4 

85.5 

251,7 

120.2 

24.7 

141 2 

216.5 

31.0 

32,4 

1058.2 

6.8 

11.3 

36.6 

45 4 

78.4 

2174 

132 3 

51.0 

141.6 

189.2 

39.4 

26.6 

976.9 

Yuyang 

55 4 

59.7 

68 4 

128 6 

142.4 

159.6 

134 8 

132 9 

2391 

325.3 

40.1 

6.0 

1492.3 

Nanchung 

28.8 

10.2 

22 8 

23.4 

40 6 

251.9 

125.5 

79 1 

179.0 

139 4 

26.4 

17.4 

944 6 

Tahsien 

21.5 

9 4 

33 3 

66 3 

112 8 

225.7 

68 1 

05.6 

233 9 

94.6 

77.2 

7.0 

1015,4 

Suinmg 

21.8 

5 6 

12.0 

26.0 

39 8 

234 4 

139.3 

90 6 

183.0 

182.0 

19.4 

24.5 

978.4 

Chengtu 

8.6 

12.7 

17.4 

49 2 

42.2 

179 7 

194 3 

138 9 

152.8 

94.0 

7.7 

5.7 

903 2 

Foshan 

18 4 

2J.I 

56 5 

92 7 

73.5 

135 1 

2S1 1 

172.8 

180.8 

181.5 

38 2 

29 7 

1287.7 

Leipo 

16.2 

26.0 

51.4 

43 3 

127.0 

143 2 

261 4 

242 3 

154 7 

80.0 

31.0 

27 4 

1204 5 

Sungpan 

13 5 

5 1 

40.1 

614 

64.5 

130.8 

108 2 

57.4 

82 6 

151.0 

12.9 

2.1 

732.6 

Kangtmg 

1 8 

69 

17.1 

53 3 

82 5 

197 5 

73.5 

63.2 

113.7 

46.3 

43 

0.2 

660.3 

Yaan 

28 5 

l 27.1 

41.0 

85 4 

103.1 i 

J55 2 

539 8 

351.3 

141 8 

217 1 

39.5 i 

28.8 

1758.6 

Sichang 

7.8 : 

| 2.3 . 

22.3 

28 5 

125 3 

222.4 

205 4 

125.7 

208.6 

97.0 

0.0 

0 0 

1046.9 

Yunhsien 

14.3 

| 19 0 i 

5.8 

82.4 

46 1 

115 3 

19 9 

249.4 

128 7 

46.1 

50 1 

0.0 

783.1 

Sian 

4.2 ! 

2.8 i 

68 

62 9 

47 4 

61 2 

14 6 

157.3 

47 8 

45.2 

36 0 

4.6 

480.8 

Nancheng 

11.1 

4.1 

12.7 

37 2 I 

128 7 

149 4 

138 3 

01 l ! 

77 6 

43.7 

92 3 

0.6 

767 8 

Sbanghsien 

5.7 

11.1 

8 2 

50 1 

47 7 

87.5 

88 4 

186,8 j 

68 0 

61 7 

43.4 

0.9 

659,5 

Hwashan 

36 2 

57 6 

5 7 

57 5 

59 5 

70.3 

24 4 

66 8 , 

37 4 

18.9 

54.1 

16 2 ! 

504.6 

Tienshui 

6.8 

8 4 

15.1 | 

29 8 t 

43. J 

101.5 j 

69 2 

97 9 

89.1 

68 9 

27 1 

0.3 

547.2 

Pingliang 

11.1 

0.0 

1 0 

39 1 

20 6 

76 4 

80 4 

129 3 

74 5 

41 6 

7.2 

0.7 

4819 

Kmgyang 

23.4 

3 7 

0 0 1 

61 0 

36.5 

110 4 

106 1 

134 8 j 

57 4 

27.4 

20 0 

1.8 

588.5 

Yuohung 

4.1 ! 

2.9 

10.3 j 

24.6 

42 9 

34 6 

102 4 

1140 1 

95 8 

32.8 

3.9 

1.0 

469.3 

Lanchow 

28 j 

1 1 i 

7» 

19.9 

14.6 

19 7 

65 7 

92 2 

66 2 

28.8 

2.0 

04 

322.2 

Lintao 

6 4 

3.0 J 

16 7 ! 

47 8 

23.4 

19 1 

114.2 

56 1 

47 6 

36.5 

7.1 

0.0 

377.9 

Tsingvuan 

Hwachialnig 

5.4 ! 

1 1 

4 0 1 

11 6 

31 4 ] 

29 3 

42 2 

97 9 

43.2 

12.9 

2 7 

4 0 

265.8 

7.6 j 

12.7 

57 J 

29 5 

31 2 1 

93.0 

106 8 

70.0 

69 5 

49.4 

12.9 

5.8 

499.0 

Wutu 

4 0 | 

2 3 

10 0 j 

56 6 

48 1 ; 

24 7 

154 3 

57.4 

62 7 

42.5 

67 

1 1 

471.4 

Kibenshan 

44 ! 

1 5 

38 3 1 

41.4 

18 7 

55 9 

87 6 

116.7 

3.0 

2 5 

45.7 

78 

423.5 

Kiuchuan i 

3 1 J 

0 9 

5 1 

31 9 

73 * 

21.6 

131 ! 

20 2 


0.1 

2.9 

3.5 

89.7 

Ansi i 

0 4 

0 1 

0.0 | 

2.5 ' 

9.2 

23 0 

18 0 


00 

0.0 

6.9 

13.6 

72.7 

Tungbuang j 

0.1 


o.o; 

, 1 

11 6 ! 

38 1 

197 

1 

10 


| 0.0 

- 

11.3 

5.2 

! 87.0 


* For mean precipitation all over China, see CHINA HANDBOOK, 1943. 
Source : Central Weather Bureau. 


HISTORY 

The Chinese are the bearers of the 
most important living culture that can 
be traced back in an unbroken line 
to the Stone Age. It is true that the 
continuity is lacking in many details, 
but what is known is enough to establish 
a few general principles. The most 
ancient home of Chinese culture was, 
as most authorities agree, the middle 
Yellow River Valley. It was only 
gradually that the Yangtze and other 
regions came within the horizon of 
ancient China. 

Physically the neolithic people of 
North China were of the same stock as 
the northern Chinese of today and they 
overlapped into the Northeast and the 
Northwest. They also found a kindred 
physical type m South China, Besides, 
studies on the “ Peking Man" reveal 
that the neolithic men in North China 
were descended from a paleolithic stock 
native to the same region. 

Culturally, these proto-Chinese lived 
mainly on hunting, fishing and a primitive 
agriculture. The .gradual accumulation 


of social experience brought about 
significant social changes. The finding 
of “ painted pottery" and black 
pottery " as well as bronze cultures 
near Anyang in northern Honan pioves 
the possibility and probability of con¬ 
tinued Chinese culture from the Stone 
Age to the Bronze Age, although data 
is still lacking as to the step-by-step 
evolution of the proto-Chinese. 

The transition from Stone to Bronze 
Age happened around 2000 B.C. A 
proto-feudalism came into existence 
with the appearance of tribes, nobility, 
ecclesiastics and farming commoners. 
From the perhaps thousands of tribes, 
two came to the fore by 1700 B.C,, known 
as the Hsia and Shang. The Hsia, in 
modern Shansi, was at first the stronger 
and thus Hsia or Hua Hsia became 
the collective name for the Chinese 
race. After one centuryShang became 
stronger and its chief, Cheng Tang, 
defeated Hsia and was acknowledged 
overlord. He established the first loosely 
organized semi-feudal empire with Honan 
as his base. 
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In 1300 B.C., Pan Keng, king of 
Shang, established his capital at Yin, the 
modem Anyang in Honan. His empire 
was somewhat feudal in character and he 
was known as the Son of Heaven besides 
being the overlord of the tribes. 

About 1100 B.C., a new power, Chou, 
rose in the west. It overwhelmed the 
Shang and took over Chinese overlord¬ 
ship in 1027 B.C. The empire was 
distributed as fiefs among the Chou 
ruler’s brothers, nephews, sons, cousins, 
as well as a few loyal ministers. It was 
the first and only full-fledged feudal 
empire in Chinese history. 

Around 000 B.C., the feudal empire 
of Chou began to show symptoms of 
decay. The princes had become stronger 
and, by constant warfare, a number 
of weaker ones were eliminated and the 
remaining stronger states began to defy 
the authority of the Son of Heaven. 
The western barbarians, at the instigation 
if not with actual assistance of the 
princes, defeated the Chou overlord and 
overran the royal domain in modern 
Shensi near Sian Ping Wang (770- 
720 B.C.) moved his capital to the 
eastern capital, Loyi, the modern Lovang, 
and the dynasty was afterwards known 
as the Tung Chou (East Chou). It 
brought about the Chun-chiu (Spring 
and Autumn) era, with the states 
occupying the center of the arena while 
the overlord became nothing jbut a 
figurehead. 

Four states stood out among the last 
centuries of feudal turmoil. They were 
the Chi in the east, Tsin in the north, 
Chm in the west, and Chu in the south. 
The entire era was marked by the 
constant struggle among the four (and 
ii later a fifth, Wu in present-day Kiangsu) 
for the hegemonic title which was 
conferred from time to time by the Chou 
overlord. That was, incidentally, his 
only function of state in that era. 

The states were ruled by hereditary 
nobles and the common people had very 
little, if anything, to do with politics. 
In Chin and Chu, feudalism had dis¬ 
appeared. Tsin was still feudal in 
character. It was the first of the four 
to collapse and broke into three smaller 
> states which ended the Chun-chiu era 
and ushered in the era of the Contending 
States. 

The Chun-chiu years and the next 
period of the Contending States saw 
the flower of ancient Chinese philosophy. 
Philosophers, mostly from the privileged 
class, diverged into three schools. First, 
there were those who led in the over¬ 
throw of the old order, as represented 
by Teng Hsi. Second, there were the 


essimists who believed the situation was 
opeless and decided to save themselves 
by fleeing the world, as represented 
by Lao Tze. The third school Was 
represented by Confucius* who worshipped 
the age that had passed or was passing 
and devoted himself to preaching a 
return to the former days. 

The political upheaval resulting 
from the latter part of the Chun-chiu 
era brought about a very significant 
revolution in Chinese political history* 
The state was no longer feudal in 
character but a centralized body-politic. 
Nobility had no control over politics and 
the princes were absolute rulers. All 
men were nominally equal before the 
law. Soldiery was no longer a nobility 
monopoly but a universal service with 
conscription coming to be the recognized 
way ol enlistment. Hand in hand with 
war and bloodshed, philosophy attained 
its golden age in this era. Though 
abstract thought was not neglected, all 
philosophers were interested m the 
pressing problems presented by the 
current political and social anarchy 
and offered plans for the unification or 
pacification of the world. The passive 
school, as represented by Taoists, 
dialecticians, and Yang Chu, was more 
or less influenced by the Chun-chiu 
pessimists and advocated personal 
development and individual salvation. 
The active school, represented by 
Confucians, Mencians and Legalists, 
imitated Confucius in offering cures for 
the ills of the world. 

The era of Contending States ended 
in 221 B.C., when Chin Shih Huang Ti 
defeated the remaining six states and 
established a centralized Chinese Empire. 
It opened the age of united empire in 
Chinese history. In fact, unity has been 
the normal condition and disunity a 
temporary interlude since Chm. Imperial 
unity was consolidated by the Chin and 
Han dynasties within the three centuries 
between 221 B.C. and AJX 88 and the 
Chinese political structure and territorial 
limits took their outline in this stage. 
The Chinese kinship system, a develop¬ 
ment of the feudal clan system, also took 
its permanent form in this stage to 
dominate the Chinese social system. 
Confucianism was established as a state 
dogma. Its teachings in loyalty and 
filial piety upheld the status quo, and 
therefore were encouraged by the ruling 
class. Confucius was converted into a 
somewhat mystical personage. Taoism 
became a religious practice of charms 
and the transmutation of metals. The 
Ying Yang, another Chun-chiu school 
of thought, degenerated into a study of 



live elements, signs of fortune and mis- 
lortune, lucky days and unlucky days. 

After the reign of Han Ho li (AD 
89 105) there was an important penod 
of transition Aftei three centuries ot 
consolidation and unification, the empire 
began to decline Barbarians with lower 
cultural development but stronger 
military power overran the provinces 
on ihc northern frontur Repeated 
internal msumctions and barbarian 
invasions shook the empire to its 
foundations hnallv dissolving it into 
more than half a do/tn fragment > 
Aftei the short period of the 1 hrcc 
Kingdoms {A D 220-2b r >) the Tsui 
Dynasty managed again to umf\ th< 
empire 

A ptnod of spiritual dccadmcc 
prevailed as Confucianism came to be 
an ossified system ol pedantic erudition 
and drv ceremonial with no inspiration 
for the people or even tor the intellectuals 
Ihc latter indulged in a decadent form 
of laoism, known as Pure Discourse 
which served only as an excuse for 
nihilistic bthavioi denying all the 
ritual and moral code of Confucianism 
drinking to txcc^s udiculing and 
insulting the people of the world in every 
possible manner Such a philosophy 
of decadence could not be understood 
nor afforded by the common people who 
found their comfoit in a much simpler 
brand of Taoism which m the stcond 
century A D crystallized into a iaoist 
chinch It was under such conditions 
that Buddhism was introduced, piobably 
at the beginning ot the first eentury \ J) 
At hist obscuie and negligible by the 
thud century Buddhism had become 
a great influence m spie uiing Chinas 
traditional civilization to the barbanans 
who had become a serious menace 
to the political and racial integrity of 
the 4 empire 

Beginning from AD 3l>0 eight princes 
of the' House of i sin indulged in a 
melee of civil war struggling for powtr 
against each other Taking advantage 
of the coufusion the Hsiung nu (Huns) 
who had otcupitd the northern steppe 
and present Shansi for some time, 
declared independence in AD 304 
Other barbarians followed their example, 
and within the next century more than 
a dozen semi-Chinese semi-barbarian 
states were set up m North China Ihe 
House of Ism crossed the Yangtze and 
established a new capital at Nanking 
Henceforth this rule was known as the 
Eastern Ism Dynasty (317 420) 

\ historical battle was fought between 
the southern Chinese and northern 
barbanans at the Fex River m northern 


Anhwei in A D 383 and the barbanans 
were defeated This battle laid the 
foundation lor two centuries of stale¬ 
mate between the north and south 
dynasties during which mole contacts 
were' formed between the Chinese and 
barbarians with the result that Chinese 
and barbarous elements coalesced into 
a new Chinesf lace Classical China had 
come to an end, and a Greater China, 
a China with 3 artar blood and Buddhistic 
philosophv had come into being The 
barbanans were not totally different 
races irom the Chinese but, according to 
Owui l^attnnorc they were groups 
from the stock of the same proto- 
( hmesc which took different trends and 
speed m evolution m their respective 
environments resulting m different 
degrtts of civilization The extension 
of the Chinese honzon, especially 
after the 4 Han Dynasty meant only 
the lcunion of the Chinese stock 

1 he six 11 nturic s (AD 383-960) 
aftei the Battle of the Fei Rivei saw 
the use and fall of the North and South 
Dynasties the Sui and lang Dynasties 
and the hive D\nasties The House of 
1 i the julmg family of lang Dynasty 
rose from present day Shansi ruled an 
area huger than modern China including 
the' entire Amur territory kolea 
Lurki^tan and the lnelo China Peninsula 
Ihc lang JLmpcror had the' additional 
title o4 Heavenly Khan over the far flung 
territories of the Chinese Empire 

Buddhism reached the height of its 
eh vclopment during the North and 
South Dynasties and m Sui and lang 
times There we re many Buddhist 
missionaues from India and Central 
\sia and Chinese pilgums to the west 
Buelelliist sutras were ti an slated and 
Chinese treatises developed A number 
of seels were imported oi developed at 
this tunc which more or less determined 
tut form of Buddhism m C hma The 
religion with additions from Chinese 
tr id it ion formed the chief spiritual 
itfugc lor tht people 

I he grandeur of the Sui and Tang 
Dy nasties lasted barely two centuries. 
Ihc empire declined from the middle of 
the eighth tentuiy and broke to pieces 
at the beginning of the tenth when it 
was succeeded by the so-called Five 
Dynasties At the same time Buddhism 
declined and the traditional Chinese 
culture in the form of Confucianism 
began to reasst rt itself under the 
championship of Han Yu (A D 768- 
824) who advocated the doing away 
with all foreign influences and restoring 
the pure Chinese culture of Confucian 
days 
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^ China of the Sung Dynasty (A D 960- 
1279) was much smaller than that of 
Taiig It had no natural boundary 
because militarily it was not strong 
enough to reclaim the territories occupied 
by the Khitans in the north and the 
Tibetans or Hsia in the west Struggles 
between Confucianism and non 
Confucianism and struggles between 
realism (led by C hu Hsi 1130 1200) 
and idealism (led by 3-u Chiu yuan 
1139 1192) among ( onfuuamsts occupied 
the full attention of scholars and 
statesmen with the result that the 
none too strong Sung Dynast) became 
even we*aker Giadually the K hi bins 
overian all North China and fot a 
century and a half after AD J127 the 
Sung held to the South md was known 
^ as the Southc rn Sung Dynasty 
Fvcntuilly the Mongols defeated the 
Khitans in the north and later ovtiran 
all of C hina in V D 1279 I or the fimt 
time all China wa> overwlnlmed bv i 
baibatons state and instead of b ing 
the empire became only part of the 
Mongol 1 mpirc although the tmperoi 
and his hGuiquaite rs were within Chinese 
territoi v 

The \ uan Dynasty unelt i I he Mongols 
was a penod of political catastiophe and 
eultuial stagnation Be sub*- extending 
as tar as -western Lurope and having 
China only as i pait (though a huge 
and unpoitant pait) oi the empnt the 
Yuan rulers were also indiffetcnt to 
Chinese culture llicv not only liad no 
inclination to be absorbed into the 
Chinese system but also preferred to 
si e the C hme se adopt Mongol manners 
and thought I he failure of this effort 

^ was the ni un rcison whv the Mongols 
^ wcie overthrown sfte i barely 89 \eais 
m ( lima 

China of the Ming D\nasty which 
followed the Mian recovered a number 
of strategical ft on tiers which had been 
lost by the Sung institutionally and 
culturally however the Ming period was 
a failure The eight-Dgged essav ” 
examination system further bound the 
thought of Chinese scholars and limited 
their outlook resulting m the lack of 
y outstanding statesmen in the historv of 
$ the dynasty The only bright page of 
the Ming history was the colonization of 
the southwestern provinces of Yunnan 
Kwangsi, and Kweichow and the 
^ expansion of (hmese to the South 
Seas Sea borne trade between China 
and the South Stas began as early as 
Tang if not earlier and throughout 
S*ung and ^ uan the C hmese of the south 
never lost c nlaet with the southern 
islands* After a naval expedition by 


the Ming eunuch Cheng Ho, beginning 
m A D 1406 the coastal Chinese began 
to migrate iff large numbers to join their 
pioneei kinsmen already settled abroad 
This marked a new orientation in Chinese 
development Although a continental 
people many Chinese after the 15th 
century became trained seafarers. 

1 he end of Mmg saw anothei barbarian 
group occupying China and establishing 
their own empire The Manchu (Clung) 
Lmpnc was different from the* Mongol 
Lmpire m that the Manchus readily 
submitted themselves to Chinese eulture 
and weie soon absorbed by the Chinese 
They also persuaded all the racial groups 
within the nation to adopt Chinese 

ways of lift and a number of outlying 
cbsliiets weie put directly under the 
Imperial Government control 

China in the. middle of the 19th century 
began to feel an increasing impact from 
the sea which created a series of new 
problems One of the results was the 
Opium Mar of 1819 42 The resultant 
1 r< aty of Nanking provided for an 

indemnity the opening of five ports the 
granting of e vti ati rritonality the cession 
oi Hongkong and equitable tariff 
iwo ycais later in 1844 the United 
States and i rano* followed British 

footsteps m securing similar treaties 

with ( huia Before long all the western 
poueis we it granted identical pri\lit ges 

\ fracas over a small vessel off C anton 
brought about a joint Anglo In nth 
military expedition again>t C tuna which 
involved the entire coast from Canton 
to Tientsin and resulted m the oecupation 
of Peking by foieign forces m 1860 The 
war produeed a s< e ond series of treaties 
which opened nioie ports elaborated 
the system of consular jurisdiction 
initiated by the 1 re aty of Nanking 
and were responsible for a new tariff 
Besides l ngland seemed a strip of 
Kowloon opposite Hongkong Mean 
while Russia obtained the Amur region 
anel the sea coast east of the Ussuri 
ICiver 

the weakness of the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment encouraged internal unrest The 
most serious of the domestic strife was 
the laipmg Rebellion winch, starting 
from Kwangsi in 1850 conquered within 
three years most of the southern 
provinces lhe faipmg ICebels estab* 
lished their capital m,Nanking and one 
of thur expeditionary forces penetiated 
as far north as the vicinity of Tientsin 
lhe movement borrowed a number of 
ideas and slogans from Christianity 
which gave the struggle a touch of 
cultural antagonism between Chinese 
and imported cultures Tseng Kuo-fan, 


a scholar of the Confucian school, and 
later made marquis by the Manebu 
emperor, led his Hunan volunteers in 
upholding Confucianism against 4 ‘ foreign 
ideology.*' He was later assisted by 
Li Hung-chang and his Anhwei volun¬ 
teers. The Imperial Forces under Tseng's 
command reoccupied Nanking m 1864, 
and the Manchus were given a new lease 
of life for another 50 years. The French 
took Indo-China in 1882-85 and Great 
Britain occupied Burma in 1886. 

Politically still feudal and culturally 
<a part of the Chinese complex, Japan 
had within one generation transformed 
herself into an efficient political machine 
of the European type and joined with 
alacrity in the international scramble 
for special privileges in China. The 
piratical characteristic of her people, 
which in the middle of the Ming Dynasty 
had ravaged many a coastal city in 
Kiangsu and Chekiang, flared up again 
when the Meiji Restoration gave the 
country modern military strength. She 
invaded Formosa in 1874, annexed the 
Liuchius in 1879 and fought China in 
1894, trying to oust Chinese influence 
from Korea. The first Sino- Japanese 
War resulted m a Japanese victory’ 
and the peace treaty concluded m 1895 
gave Japan Formosa, a huge indemnity, 
and a foothold on the continent by 
forcing China to recognize Korea as 
an independent country under Japanese 
tutelage. Korea was formally annexed 
by Japan in 1910. 

After the Chinese defeat in the first 
Sino-Japanese War, the western powers 
began to consider seriously the partition 
of the old and weak empire. The 
American declaration of “ Open Door ” 
policy m 1899 stopped the scramble for 
spheres of influence and upheld Chinese 
territorial integrity. In the previous 
year, a reform was undertaken by the 
Manchu Emperor Kuang-hsu who for 
100 days in 1898 issued a number of 
edicts which envisaged far-reaching 
changes. But the force of reaction, 
under the leadership of the Empress 
Dowager, caused the virtual retirement 
of the emperor and the setting up of a 
regime of reaction. Finally, in 1900, 
the reactionary administration sought 
to defeat the western powers by the 
employment of the fanatical Boxers. 
Following her defeat, China had to pay 
to the powers a heavy indemnity, and 
agreed to the establishment of a Lega¬ 
tion Quarter in Peking guarded by 
foreign troops, and the maintenance of 
an open road between Peking and the 
sea by foreign garrisons. 

This defeat sealed the fate of the 
Manchu Dynasty. The Empress 


Dowager and her government began to 
realize their unpopularity and the 
necessity of somehow meeting the 
people's demands. A half-hearted 
attempt was made for a constitutional 
reform, but it was too late. The 
revolutionists, led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
Anally brought about the October 10 
(1911) revolution, forcing the last 
Manchu emperor to abdicate. The 
Chinese Republic was formally estab¬ 
lished on New Year's Day, 1912. Despite 
two abortive attempts to restore 
monarchism, one by Yuan Shih-kai trying 
to establish a new dynasty (1915) and 
the other a plot to restore the Manchus 
(1917), the Republic was firmly estab¬ 
lished. 

The story of the Republic is the story 
of the Kuomintang and the story of the 
Kuommtang before 1926 is that of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, its founder. Bom in 1866 
in Hsingshan (now Chungshan) district 
in Kwangtung, he received his education 
in the Hawaii College in Honolulu and 
Queen's College, Hongkong. He was 
trained to be a doctor but decided to 
dedicate himself to the task of establishing 
a republic after China's defeat m 1885 
in her war with France. He organized 
the Hsitig Chung Hm (Regenerate China 
Society) in 1892 in Macao. 

Dr. Sun launched his first revolutionary 
uprising in Canton on September 9, 1895. 
It failed. Three more unsuccessful 
attempts were made in 1900, 1902 and 
1904, respectively The failures 
convinced Dr. Sun of the necessity of 
organization. He began to contact 
Chinese secret societies both in China 
and abroad. In the spring of 1905 
Dr. Sun went to Europe and enunciated 
his San Mm Chu I, or Three People's 
Principles, and Wu Chuan Hsien Fa , 
or Quintuple-Power Constitution, in 
Brussels. The same summer, he lectured 
on the principles and the necessity of 
organization for revolutionary purposes 
when he met revolutionary delegates 
from various Chinese provinces in Japan. 
As a result, the Chung Kuo Tung Meng 
Hut , or the China Brotherhood Society, 
was formed in Tokyo in August, 1905, 
and Dr. Sun was elected its Tsungli , 
director-general. It maintained branches 
m Chinese provinces and among overseas 
Chinese. 

Between the organization in 1905 and 
the successful Wuchang Uprising on 
October 10, 1911, the Tung Meng Hui 
promoted no less than 13 abortive revolts. 
The most daring one occurred on March 
29, 1911, when the revolutionaries 

stormed the Viceroy's yamen m Canton, 
Scores of them died in action and more 
were caught and later executed. The 
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bodies of 72 of them were given a mass 
burial at the Yellow Flower Cliff outside 
Canton, 

When the revolutionaries struck at 
Wuchang in Hupeh on October 10, their 
comrades and sympathizers in other 
provinces rose in response. Uprisings 
sprang up in Hunan, Shensi, Shansi, 
Yunnan, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, 
Kweichow* Kwangsi, Kwangtung, 
Liaoning (FengtienJ, Kirin, Heilungkiang, 
Fukien, Shantung, Honan, Szechwan, 
Shanghai, and Nanking. Dr. Sun was 
at Denver, Colorado, when he heard of 
the revolt in Wuchang. He hurried 
back to China. Arriving in Nanking, 
he was elected provisional president of 
the Republic of China, and assumed 
office on January 1, 1912. On February 
12, the Manchu Emperor abdicated. On 
February 23, Dr. Sun resigned in favor 
of Yuan Shih-kai. A provisional consti¬ 
tution of 56 articles was promulgated on 
March 11, 1912. 

The Tung Mcng Hut , previously a 
secret body, became an open organization 
upon the establishment of the Republic. 
Sung Chiao-jen advocated the broadening 
of the league’s basis to include other 
political parties. The Kuomintang was 
formed by amalgamating the United 
Democratic Party, the People’s Common 
Progress Party, the Democratic Progress 
Party and the People’s Public Party. 
Dr. Sun was elected the president of the 
new party. He did not assume office 
but asked Sung to act on his behalf. 

The Kuomintang won the majority 
of the seats in the Parliament. To 
counteract its influence, Yuan Shih-kai 
subsidized the Republican Party, the 
Democratic Party and the United Party 
to form a Progressive Party Following 
the assassination of Sung Chiao-jen in 
Shanghai on March 20, 1913, by Yuan’s 
agents, Dr. Sun planned a punitive 
expedition against Yuan from 
Kwangtung. This, however, failed. 
Meanwhile, Yuan abused his powers, 
defying resolutions passed by Parliament. 
Dr. Sun ordered that a widespread anti- 
Yuan movement be launched in Shanghai, 
Kiangsi, Nanking, Kwangtung, Fukien, 
Hunan, Anhwei, and Szechwan, but it 
did not succeed. The Kuomintang was 
outlawed by Yuan, and many of its 
members had to leave the country. 

After this failure. Dr. Sun decided to 
overhaul the Kuomintang On March 6, 
1914, in Tokyo, he was elected Tsungli 
of the newly organized Chung Huu Kc 
Ming Tang, or the Chinese Revolutionary 
Party. The headquarters were moved 


from Tokyo to Shanghai after the 
death of Yuan Shih-kai. 

When Yuan Shih-kai plotted to put 
himself on the throne of a new dynasty 
in 1915, Dr. Sun directed widespread 
uprisings in Dairen, Shanghai, Hunan, 
Chekiang, Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, Shanghai, and Shensi. The 
uprisings did not cease until after the 
death of Yuan Shih-kai, when Li Yuan- 
hung became president. The latter 
declared himself in favor of the restoration 
of the provisional constitution and the 
reassembly of Parliament, which had 
been dissolved by Yuan early in 1915. 

Resuming the prime ministership after 
defeating Chang Hsun’s restoration plot 
in 1917, Tuan Chi-jui coerced Parlia¬ 
ment to approve China’s participation in 
World War I. Dr. Sun took part of the 
Chinese Navy to Canton and established 
a military government. He fully approved 
China s joining the war but he resented 
the illegal methods used by Tuan to 
attain his end. 

In 1919, Dr. Sun changed the name of 
the party from Chung Hua Ke Ming Tang 
to Chung Kuo Kuo Min Tang . He was 
elected president of the Canton Provisional 
Government in 1921, but he was forced 
to retire by Chen Chiung-ming in 1922. 
In 1924, I)r. Sun again reorganized the 
Kuomintang and formed party nuclei 
in all public or semi-public bodies and 
societies. The party established the 
National Kwangtung University and 
the Whampoa Military Academy, This 
conformed with the policy of instilling 
the party principles in the masses, the 
students, and in the armed forces in 
preparation for the subsequent Northern 
Expedition. 

At the beginning of 1925, there was a 
change in the Peking Government, which 
increased Dr. Sun's hope for an early 
unification of the country. Ill, he went 
to North China for the two-fold purpose 
of recovering his health and of promoting 
a national convention with the northern 
leaders. His health, however, declined 
rapidly, and he died in Peking (now 
Peiping) on March 12, 1925. 

Following Dr. Sun’s death, the 
responsibility of leading the revolution 
fell on Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
Under his leadership the Nationalist 
forces, officered by cadets of the Whampoa 
Military Academy, set out from Canton 
on July 9, 1926, to oust the northern 
warlords and to unify the country. In 
two years the Northern Expedition was 
successfully completed. 


A national government was established 
in Nanking in 1928, under the direction 
of the Kuomintang, and since then the 
nation has been undergoing a tutelage 
period to prepare China for real 
democracy. 

A cultural revolution began at the 
universities in Peking in 1919 and 
spread all over China. By 1900, western- 
styled schools of all degrees had been 
established, and western ideas, especially 
of science and democracy, were silently 
but irresistibly penetrating into the 
country. The new movement in 1919 
advocated the use of the vernacular 
instead of the literary style of writing, 
a scientific re-examination of traditional 
civilization in ail its aspects, wholesale 
and systematic introduction of western 
philosophy, literature, and culture, and 
an attempt at a synthesis of things 
Chinese and western and a new cultural 
creation. 

In the first generation of the Republic, 
the western powers were more or less 
confined to their established rights, part 
of which, due to the rising demands of 
the Chinese people, had been retroceded 
The only nation which not only clung 
to her gams but also tried to grab more 
was Japan. Yuan Shih-kai's monarchical 
attempt in 1915 was backed up by 
Japanese loans and ronins Through 
the presentation of the Twenty-one 
Demands in 1915 Japan intended to 
make China a Japanese protectorate. 
The Japanese occupation of Tsingtao 
during the hirst World War gave the 
Island Kmpire a foothold in China 
besides the strip of territory along the 
South Manchuria Railway which she 
seized irom the Russians after the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1904 05 Japanese 
ambitions were unmasked m the notorious 
Tanaka Memorial published in 1927 The 
Japanese attempt to stop the advance 
Of the Nationalist Northern Expeditionary 
3Hiree in Shantung in 1928 was the first 
concrete step towards the realization of 
the Japanese continental policy. 

Unification of entire China under the 
National Government and the rapid 
progress made under the Kuomintang 
regime prompted Japan to take direct 
aggressive measures The “ Mukden 
Incident ” on the night of September 18, 
1931, marked the first step in Japan's 
armed aggression when she occupied the 
three Chinese northeastern provinces 
by force. The Shanghai War in early 
1932 strengthened Japan’s position in 
Shanghai. The ** War of the Great 
Wall ” in early 1933 gave Japan control 
over the eastern section of the Great 


Wall, added Jehol to the puppet 
organization in the Northeast, included v 
an invasion of northern Chahar and 
carved out a demilitarized zone in eastern 
Hopei under Japanese dominance. By 
a show of force, Japan made the Chinese 
national army and Kuomintang head' 
quarters evacute Peiping, Tientsin, Hopei, 
and Chahar, while another puppet regime 
was established by the Japanese in the 
eastern Hopei demilitarized zone. After 
1935, japan resorted to large-scale 
smuggling to undermine China’s financial 
strength, and drug trafficing to poison 
the Chinese people. A number of 
“ economic cooperations " were demanded 
in North China, aiming at alienating 
this part of the country from the rest 
of China. A futile attempt was made in a 
the winter of 1936 by puppet Mongol * 
and Japanese units to invade Suiyuan. 

The Sian Incident, when Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped by 
Chang Hsueh-liang’s troops and the 
entire nation rose in a body to support 
the Generalissimo m December, 1936, 
showed Chinese national solidarity. 
Japan realized that it was impossible to 
deal with separate parts of China, and 
any blow, if effective at all, would 
have to be delivered to the nation as 
a whole. The first half of 1937 saw her 
preparing for a full-dress invasion And 
the “ incident” of the Lukouchiao 
(Marco Polo Bridge near Peiping on the 
night of July 7, 1937, was the beginning 
of the present Smo-Japanese War. 

The incident, by which Japan tried to 
alienate North China from the Republic, 
was meant by the Japanese to be a 
“ local issue ” But the Chinese were 
convinced they had reached the limit 
of endurance. On July 17, at Kuling, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek laid down 
the minimum conditions for negotiation 
in the following words : 

” 1. Any kind of settlement must 
not infringe upon the territorial integrity 
and sovereign rights of our nation; 

2 . The status of the Hopei and Chahar 
Political Council is fixed by the National 
Government and we should not allow 
any illegal alterations ; 3 We will not 
agree to the removal by outside pressure 
of local officials appointed by the National 
Government such as the chairman of 
the Hopei and Chahar Political Council; 

4. We will not allow any restriction 
being placed upon the position now held 
by the 29th Army.” 

The entire nation rallied to the 
Generalissimo's stand. The Chinese 
Communist Party agreed to dissolve 
the ” Soviet Republic ” and on 



September 22, announced that the 
former tied Army had been reorganized 
as part of the Chinese national army. 

Determined to pursue their aggressive 
ambit ions on the continent, the Japanese 
launched their attack on the Peiping- 
Ticntsin area by the end of July. Peiping 
fell on July 29 and Tientsin on the 31st. 

In Shanghai, the Hungjao Military 
Airfield M Incident," which occurred on 
the night of August 9, 1937, when two 
Japanese marines were shot while trying 
to force their way into the Chinese 
airfield, brought the war to a national 
scale. The Battle of Shanghai began 
on August 13. On November 20, the 
National Government in a statement 
announced the removal of its seat from 
Nanking to Chungking to continue the 
war of resistance. On December 13, 
Nanking fell. The Chinese military head¬ 
quarters, however, was removed to 
Wuchang and Hankow, from where 
it was later removed to Chungking after 
withdrawal from Wuchang and Hankow 
on October 25, 1938. 

China, as a member of the League 
of Nations, repeatedly appealed to the 
League at the beginning of the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities for sanctions against 
Japan. The league Assembly on 
October 0. 1937, voted that the assembly 
" expresses its moral support for China 
and recommends that members of the 
League should refrain from taking any 
action which might have the effect of 
weakening China's power of resistance 
and thus of increasing her difficulties 
in the present conflict and should also 
consider how far they can individually 
extend aid to China.” The same 
resolution was passed by the 100 th 
Session of the League Council on 
February 2, 1938. The 101st Session 
of the League Council held on May 14, 
J938, also " earnestly urges members 
of the League to do their utmost to give 
effect to the recommendations contained 
in previous resolutions of the assembly 
and council in this matter, and take 
into serious and sympathetic considera¬ 
tion requests they may receive from the 
Chinese Government in conformity with 
the said resolutions; and expresses its 
sympathy with China in her heroic 
struggle for the maintenance of her 
independence and territorial integrity, 
threatened by the Japanese invasion, 
and in the suffering which is thereby 
inflicted on her people.” 

On September 11, 1938, China formally 
requested the League to apply Article 
XVII of the League Covenant. On the 
30th, the Council adopted a report 
which reads in part ; 


”1. The report of the Flat Eastern 
Advisory Committee, adopted by the 
Assembly op October 6 , 1937, states 
* that the military operations carried fen 
by japan against China by land, sea, 
and air . , can be justified neither on the 

basis of existing legal instruments nor 
on that of the right of selLdefense, and 
that (they are) in contravention of 
Japan's obligations under the Nine- 
Power Treaty of February 8, 1922, and 
under the Pact of Pam of August 7, 
1928.' 

” 2. The Japanese Government 
having been invited, under Article XVII, 
paragraph 1 of the Covenant, to comply 
with the obligations devolving upon the 
members of the league for the settle¬ 
ment of their disputes, has declined 
this invitation. 

” 3 Although, in conformity with 
established practice, it is, m principle, 
for the members of the League to 
appreciate in each particular case whether 
the conditions required for the applica¬ 
tion of Article XVl and Article XVII, 
paragraph 3, are fulfilled, m the special 
case now before the Council, the military 
operations in which Japan is engaged in 
China have already been found by the 
Assembly to be illicit, as mentioned 
above, and the Assembly’s finding retain 
its full force. 

"4. in view of Japan’s refusal of the 
invitation extended to her the provisions 
of Article XVI are, under Article XVII, 
paragraph 3, applicable in present 
conditions and the members of the 
League are entitled not only to act as 
before on the basis of the said finding, 
but also to adopt individually the 
measures provided for m Article XVI. 

” 5. As regards coordinated action 
in carrying out such measures, it is 
evident, from the experience of the 
past, that all elements of cooperation 
which are necessary, are not yet assured.” 

Meanwhile, an invitation was extended 
by the Belgian Government at the 
request of Great Britain and the United 
States to signatories and adherents to 
the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 for a 
conference at Brussels according to 
Article VII of that treaty. All except 
Japan accepted the invitation. Tne 
conference in Brussels began on 
November 3. 1937. After much delibera¬ 
tion, the conference adopted a resolution 
on November 24, 1937, stating that 
the conference is convinced that force 
itself can provide no just and lasting 
solution for disputes between nations, 
and a satisfactory settlement can only 
be achieved by consultation with powers 
concerned. 



The Japanese war of aggression was not 
only directed > against China but also 
other powers in the Far East. Japan 
had repeatedly attacked interests of the 
third powers in the coarse of the war, 
and her aggressive intentions were further 
revealed when her military forces entered 
Indo-China on September 22, 1940, 

following the collapse of France, She had 
been preparing for war against both 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Her attacks on Pearl Harbor and other 
American and British possessions in the 
Pacific were made on December 8, 1941 
(China Time). The next day, China dec¬ 
lared war on Japan as well as on Germany 
and Italy. The Sino- Japanese War 
became one phase of the world-wide 
conftict between democracy and 
aggression. 

On January 1, 1942, 26 United 

Nations, including China, issued a joint 
declaration from Washington pledging 
to use their full resources against the 
Axis and not to make separate armistice 
or peace with the enemies. Together 
with the United States, Great Britain, 
and the U. S. S. R., China has since 
become one of the four leading powers 
in the world fight against aggression. 
As a tribute to a major ally, the United 
States and Great Britain announced 
on October 10, 1942, their readiness to 
relinquish the extraterritorial rights in 
China. New Sino-Amcrican and Sino- 
British treaties were concluded on 
January 11, 19411. China’s equal status 
among the major powers was fully 
established. 

China, the United States, Great Britain 
and the U. S. S. R. concluded on 
October 30, 1943, the four-power talk in 
Moscow. In the joint declaration, they 
reaffirmed their decision to use their full 
resources against their respective enemies 


and to seek joint action in fighting as 
well as in disarming the enemies. They v 
suggested the establishment of an inter¬ 
national organization for the maintenance 
of peace and order after the war. The 
importance of China’s part in the United 
Nations was indicated in the Cairo 
Conference when President Chiang 
Kai-shek, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill met at Cairo in 
November, 1943, and discussed the war 
against Japan, The joint declaration 
they issued after the meeting emphasized 
unconditional surrender of Japan, the, 
restoration to China of all the territories 
she has lost to Japan, and the indepen¬ 
dence of Korea. 

In November, 1944, China adopted 
a number of measures to set her own 
house in better order so as to increase r 
her strength to play better her part in 
the Allied joint war efforts. Close 
cooperation with the Allied forces, 
especially that of the United- States, 
was made possible during the end of 
1944 to equip, feed and tram the Chinese 
forces to be a more forceful fighting 
machine. The opening of the Stilwell 
Road in January, 1945, broke the 
three-year long land blockade of China 
and a rapid revival of the strength 
of the nation was noticed. In April, 
3945, China, as one of the tour sponsor 
powers, participated in the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization held in Sail F r ancisco, 

U. S. A., to lay the foundation for a 
world security organization. In China, 
the Sixth National Congress of the 
Kuomintang met in May to discuss 
the realization of constitutionalism. The 
Chinese nation is destined to play an 
important part in establishing and 
safeguarding world peace as one of the 
leading constitutional democracies in 
the world. 


Table 9—Table of Dynasties 


Legend \ry 
Dynastic Title 

Huang Ti(TheYellow Emperor) 
Shao Hao 
Chuan Hsu 
Ti Ku 
Ti Chih 

Yao (Tang Yao) 

Shun (Yu Shun) 


Historical 

The Hsia Dynasty, 2205—1766 B.C. 
Family name; Shih. 

Yu, the Great ... 2205 B.C. 

Chi ... ... 2197 B.C. 


Tai Kang 

... 2188 B.C. 

Chung Kang 

... 2159 B.C. 

Hsiang 

... 2146 B.C. 

Shao Kang ... 

... 2118 B.C. 

Chu 

... 2057 B.C. 

Huai 

2040 B.C. 

Mang 

. . 2014 B.C. 

Hsieh 

... 1996 B.C. 

Pu Chiang ... 

... 1980 B.C. 

Chiung . . 

... 1921 B.C. 

Chin 

... 1900 B.C. 

Kung Chia ... 

... 1879 B.C. 

Kao 

... 1848 B.C. 

Fa 

... 1837 B.C 

Chieh 

... 1818 B.C. 


Accession 

2697 B.C. 
2597 B.C. 
2513 B.C. 
2435 B.C. 
2365 B C. 
2357 B.C. 
2255 B.C. 
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Table 9—Table of 

Accession 
Yin Dynasty, 1766— 
Family name : Tzu. 
Nao, Yin. 


The 


Tang 

... 1766 B.C. 

Tai Chia 

... 1753 B.C. 

Wu Ting 

... 1720 B.C. 

Ta Keng 

... 1691 B.C. 

Hsiao Chia ... 

... 1666 B.C. 

Yung Chi ... 

... 1649 B.C. 

Tai Wu 

... 1637 B.C. 

Chung Ting 

... 1562 B.C. 

Wai Jen 

... 1549 B.C. 

Ho Tan Chia 

... 1534 B.C. 

Tsu I 

... 1525 B.C. 

Tsu Hsin 

... 1506 B.C. 

Wu Chia 

... 1490 B.C. 

Tsu Ting 

... 1465 BC. 

Nan Keng ... 

... 1433 B.C. 

Yang Chia ... 

... 1408 B.C. 

Pan Keng ... 

... 1401 B.C. 

Hsiao Hsin ... 

... 1373 B.C. 

Hsiao I 

... 1352 B.C. 

Wu Ting 

... 1324 B.C. 

Tsu Keng . . 

... 1265 B.C. 

Tsu Chia 

... 1258 B.C. 

Lin Hsin 

... 1225 B.C. 

Keng Ting ... 

... 1219 B.C. 

Wu I 

... 1198 B.C 

Tai Ting 

... 1194 BC. 

Ti I 

... 1191 B.C. 

Shou (Chou Hsin) 

... 1154 B.C. 

Chou Dynasty, 

1122-265 B.C. 

amilv name : Chi. 

Capitals : Feng 

U22—771). Loyang (770-255). 

Wu Wang ... 

... 1122 BC. 

Cheng Wang 

... 1115 B.C. 

Kang Wang 

... 1078 B.C. 

Chao Wang 

... 1052 B.C. 

Mu Wang ... 

... 1001 B.C. 

Kung Wang 

... 946 B.C. 

I Wang 

... 934 B.C. 

Hsiao Wang 

... 909 B.C. 

V i Wang 

... 894 BC. 

Li Wang 

... 878 B.C. 

Hsuan Wang 

... 827 B.C. 

Yu Wang ... 

... 781 B.C. 

Ping Wang ... 

770 BC. 

Huan Wang 

... 719 B.C. 

Chuang Wang 

... 696 B.C. 

Hsi Wang .. 

. 681 B.C. 

Hui Wang ... 

... 676 B.C. 

Hsiang Wang 

... 651 B.C. 

Ching Wang 

... 618 B.C. 

Kuang Wang 

... 612 B.C. 

Ting Wang ... 

... 606 B.C. 

Chien Wang 

... 585 B.C. 

Ling Wang ... 

... 571 BC. 

Ching Wang 

... 544 B.C. 

Ching Wang 

... 519 B.C. 

Yuan Wang 

... 475 B.C. 

Chen Ting Wang 

... 468 B.C. 

Kao Wang ... 

... 440 B.C, 

Wei Lieh Wang 

... 425 B.C. 


Dynasties— { Continued ) 

Dynastic Title Accession 

An Wang . . ... 401 B.C. 

Lieh Wang ... ... 375 B*C. 

Hsien Wang ... 368 B.C. 

Shen Ching Wang ... 320 B.C. 

Nan Wang ... ... 314 B.C. 

Tung Chou Chun (Duke 
of Eastern Chou) . . 256 B.C. 

The Chin Dynasty, 255—206 B.C, Family 
name : Ying. Capital : Hsienyang. 
Chao Hsiang Wang ... 255 B.C. 

Hsiao Wen Wang ... 250 B.C. 

Chuang Hsiang Wang ... 250 B.C. 

Shih Huang Ti ... 246 B.C. 

Erh Shih Huang Ti ... 209 B.C. 

Tze Ying ... ... 207 B.C. 

The Han Dynasty. 208 B.C.—A.D 220. 
Family name Liu Capitals: Changan 
(208 B.C -A D. 25), Loyang (A.D. 25— 
220 ). 


Kao Ti (Liu Pang) 

206 B.C. 

Hui Ti 

194 B.C. 

Kao Hou (Empress Lu, 
of Kao Ti) 

187 B.C. 

Wen Ti 

179 B.C. 

Ching Ti 

156 B.C. 

Wu Ti 

140 B.C. 

Chao Ti 

86 B.C. 

Hsuan Ti 

73 B.C. 

Yuan Ti . . 

48 B.C* 

Cheng Ti 

32 B.C. 

Ai Ti 

6 B.C. 

Ping Ti 

A.D. 1 

Ju Tze Ymg 

A.D, 6 

(Hsin Mang) . . 

A.D. 9 

(Huai Yang Wang) 

AD. 23 

Kuang Wu Ti 

A.D. 25 

Ming Ti 

A.D. 58 

Chang Ti . . 

A.D. 76 

Ho Ti 

A.D. 89 

Shang Ti 

A.D. 106 

An Tt 

A.D. 107 

Shun Ti 

A.D. 126 

Chung Ti . . 

A.D. 145 

Chih Ti 

A.D. 146 

Huan Ti 

A.D. 147 

Ling Ti 

A.D. 168 

Shao Ti 

A.D. 189 

Hsien Ti . . 

A.D. 189 

Three Kingdoms : 

Vei, A.D. 220—265. Family name: 

Tsao Capital Loyang. 
Wei Wen Ti 

A.D. 220 

Wei Ming Ti 

A.D. 227 

Wei Fei Ti ... 

A.D, 240 

Wei Shao Ti 

A.D. 254 

Wei Yuan Ti 

A.D. 260 

hu Han, A.D. 221—264. 

Family 

name : Liu, Capital: < 

Chengtu. 

Shu-Han Chao Lieh Ti ... 

A.D. 221 

Shu-Han Ssu Ti (Hou 
Chu) 

A*D* 22$ 
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Dynastic Title Accession 

Wu, A.D. 222—280. Family name: 
Sun. Capital: Nanking, 


Wu Ta Ti ... 

... A.D. 222 

Wu Fei Ti ... 

... A.D. 252 

Wu Ching Ti 

... A.D. 258 

Wu Mo Ti ... 

... AD. 264 

The Tsin Dynasty 

A.D. 265—420 

Family name ; Ssu-i 

tna. Capitals: 

Changan and Loyang (A.D. 265— 

316). Nanking (A.D. 317—420). 

Wu Ti 

... A.D. 265 

Hui Ti 

... A.D. 290 

Huai Ti 

... A.D. 307 

Min Ti 

.. A.D.313 

Yuan Ti (East Tsin) 

... A.D. 317 

Ming Ti 

.. A.D. 323 

Cheng Ti 

... A.D. 326 

Kang Ti 

... A.D. 343 

Mu Ti 

... A.D. 345 

Ai Ti 

... A.D. 362 

Ti I (Hai Hsi Kung) 

... A.D. 366 

Chien Wen Ti 

... A.D. 371 

Hsiao Wu Ti 

... A.D. 373 

An Ti 

... A.D. 397 

Kung Ti 

... A.D. 419 

The Southern Dynasties : 


Sung, A.D. 420—479. 

Family name : 

Liu. Capital : Nanking. 

Wu Ti 

... A.D. 420 

Shao Ti 

... A.D. 423 

Wen Ti 

... A.D. 424 

Hsiao Wu Ti 

... A.D. 454 

Fei Ti 

... A.D. 465 

Ming Ti 

... A.D. 465 

Fei Ti (Tsang Wu Wang) A.D. 473 

Shun Ti ... 

... A.D. 477 

Chi. A.D. 479—502. 

Family name : 

Hsiao. Capital . Nanking. 

Kao Ti 

. . A.D. 479 

Wu Ti 

... A.D. 482 

Yu Ling Wang 

... A.D. 493 

Hai Ling Wang 

... A.D. 494 

Ming Ti 

. . A.D. 494 

Tung Han Hou 

... A.D 498 

Ho Ti 

... A.D. 501 


Liang, A.D, 502—557. Family name : 
Hsiao. Capital: Nanking. 

Wu Ti ... ... A.D 502 

Chien Wen Ti ... AD. 549 

Yu Chang Wang ... A.D. 551 
Yuan Ti ... ... A D. 552 

Cheng Yang Hou . . A.D. 555 
Ching Ti ... ... A.D. 555 

Chen, A.D. 557—589. Family name : 
Chen. Capital: Nanking. 

Wu Ti ... ... A.D. 557 

Wen Ti ... ... A.D, 560 

Lin Hai Wang ... A.D. 567 

Hsuan Ti , „ ... A.D. 569 

Hou Chu ... ... A.D. 583 


Dynastic Title Accession 

The Northern Dynasties : 

Northern Wei, A.D, 386—535. Family 
name : Tobaand “ Yuan." Capitals : 
Tatung (A.D. 386—493) and Ixivang 
(A.D. 493—535). 


Tao Wu Ti 

... A.D. 386 

Ming Yuan Ti 

... A.D. 409 

Tai Wu Ti .. 

... A.D. 424 

Wen Cheng Ti 

... A.D 452 

Hsien Wen Ti 

... A.D. 466 

Hsiao Wen Ti 

... A.D. 471 

Hsuan Wu Ti 

... A.D. 500 

Hsiao Ming Ti 

... A.D. 516 

Lm Tao Wang 

... A.I). 528 

Hsiao Chuang Ti 

... A.D. 528 

Tung Hai Wang 

.. A.D. 530 

Chieh Mm Ti 

... A.D. 531 

An Ting Wang 

... A.D. 531 

Hsiao Wu Ti 

... A.D. 532 

Eastern Wei, A.D. 534—550. Family 

name : Toba. Capital 

: Kaifeng. 

Hsiao Ching Ti 

... A D. 534 

Western Wei, A.D. 535—557. Family 

name : Toba. Capital 

: Changan 

Wen Ti 

... A.D 535 

Fei Ti 

... A.D. 552 

Kung Ti 

... A.D. 554 

Northern Chi, A.D. 550—577. Family 

name : Kao. Capital: 

: Yeh, 

Wen Hsuan Ti 

... A.D 550 

Fei Ti 

... A.D. 560 

Hsiao Chao Ti 

... A D. 560 

Wu Cheng Ti 

... A.D 561 

Hou Chu 

... A.D 565 

An Teh Wang 

... AD. 577 

Northern Chou, A.D 556- 

-581. Family 

name : Yu-wen. Capital . Changan. 

Hsiao Mm Ti 

... A D. 556 

Ming Ti 

... A.D. 557 

Wu Ti 

.. A.D. 561 

Hsuan Ti ... 

A.D. 678 

Chmg Ti 

... A D. 580 

The Sui Dynasty, A.D. 581- 

-618. Family 

name : Yang, Capitals . 
Loyang. 

Changan and 

Wen Ti 

... A.D. 581 

Yang Ti 

... A.D. 605 

Kung Ti Yu 

. . A.D. 617 

Kung Ti Tung 

AD. 618 

The Tang Dynasty, A.D. 618—907. 

Family name : Li. Capital: Changan. 

Kao Tsu 

... AD. 018 

Tai Tsung (the Great) 

.. A.D. 627 

Kao Tsung ... 

.. A.D. 050 

Chung Tsung 

.. A.D. 684 

Jui Tsung ... 

.. A D. 684 

Wu Hou (Empress) 

.. A.D. 684 
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Dynastic Title 

Chung Tsung (Restored) 
Jui Tsung (Restored) . 
Hsu an Tsung 
Su Tsung ... 

Tai Tsung ... 

Teh Tsung ... 

Shun Tsung 
Hsien Tsung 
Mu Tsung 
Ching Tsung 
Wen Tsung 
Wu Tsung . . 

Hsuan Tsung 
I Tsung 
Hsi Tsung ... 

Chao Tsung 

Chao Huan Ti (Ai Ti) 


Accession 
A.D. 705 
A.D, 710 
A.D. 713 
A.D. 756 
A.D. 763 
A.D. 780 
A.D. 805 
A.D. 806 
A D. 821 
A D. 825 
A.D 827 
A.D. 841 
A.D. 847 
A.D. 860 
A.D. 874 
A.D. 889 
A.D 904 


The Five Dynasties 
Later Liang, A.D 
name . Chu. 
Loyang. 

Tai Tsu . . 
Mo Ti 


907—922. Family 
Capital: Kiafeng, 

... AD. 907 
... A.D 913 


Later Tang, A.I) 923—936 Family 
name . Li. Capital : Weichow and 
Loyang. 


Chuang Tsung 
Ming Tsung 
Mm Ti 

Lu Wang ... 


A.D 923 
A.D. 926 
A.D. 933 
A.D 934 


Later Tsin, A D 936—946. Family 
name : Shih Capital: Loyang and 
Kaifeng 


Kao Tsu ... ..AD. 936 

Chu Ti ... . . A.D 942 


l.ater Han, A.D. 947—950 Family 
name : Liu. Capital : Kaifeng. 

Kao Tsu ... AD 947 

Yin 'ii ... A.D. 948 


Later ( hou, A D. 951—960 Family 

name : Kuo. Capital : Kaileng 
Tai Tsu ... ..AD 951 

Shih Tsung ... A.D 954 

Kung Ti ... ... AD. 959 


1 he Sung Dynasty, A.D. 960—1279. 
Family name : Chao. Capitals * Kaifeng 
(A I). 960—1126) and Hangchow 

(\.D. 1127-1279), 


Tai Tsu 
Tai Tsung ... 
Chen Tsung 
Jen Tsung ... 
Ying Tsung 
Shen Tsung 
Che Tsung .. 
llui Tsung ... 
Chin Tsung 
Kao Tsung 
Sung) 

Hsiao Tsung 


V D 960 
A.D. 976 
.. A.D. 997 
.. A D. 1022 
... A D. 1063 
... A.D 1067 
... \.D. 1085 
... A.D. 1100 
.. A.D 1126 
(Southern 

... A D. 1127 
... A.D. 1162 


Dynastic Title 

Kuang Tsung 
Ning Tsung 
Li Tsung 
Tu Tsung ... 
Kung Ti 
Tuan Tsung 
Ti Ping 


A cccssion 

... a.d. im 

... A.D. 1194 
... A.D. 1224 
... A.D. 1264 
... A.D. 1274 
... A.D. 1276 
... A.D. 1279 


Liao (Khitan) Dynasty, A D. 907— 


1154 

Tai Tsu 
Tai Tsung 
Shih Tsung 
Mu Tsung 
Ching Tsung 
Sheng Tsung 
Hsmg Tsung 
Tao Tsung 


A D. 907 
A.D. 926 
A D. 947 
A.D. 961 
A.D. 968 
A.D. 983 
A.D. 1031 
A.D. 1056 


Tien Tsu Ti ... A D.. 1101 


Teh Tsung ... A.D. 1126 

Kan Tien Hou ... A.D. 1136 

Jen Tsung ... A.D. 1142 


Chm (Golden) Dynasty, A D 1116 
— 1234 

Tai Tsu . . A IX 1116 

Tai Tsung . . A.D. 1123 

Hsi Tsung . A.D. 1135 

Hai Ling Wang . . AD. 1149 

Shih Tsung . A.D 1161 

( hang Tsung A D 1190 

Wei Shao Wang .. A D. 1209 
Hsuan Tsung ... A.D 1213 

A i Tsung . A 1). 1224 

Mo Ti .. ... A.D. 1234 


llie Yuan (Mongol) Dynasty, A.D. 1206 — 
1368 Family name : Chi-O-Wen, 
Capitals. Holm (Karakorum) and 
Peking (Tatu). 


Tai '! su (Genghis Khan) 
Tai Tsung (Ogotai) 

'l ing Tsung (Kuyak) 
Hsien Tsung (Mangu) . 
Slnh Tsu (Ivublai) 

Cheng Tsung 
Wu Tsung . . . 

Jen Tsung ... 

Ying Tsung 
lai Ting Ti 
Yu Chu 
Ming Tsung 
Shun Ti 


A D. 1206 
A !>. 1229 
A IX 1246 
A D. 1261 
A.D. 1260 
A 1), 1294 
A D. 1307 
A 1). 1311 
A D. 1320 
A.D 1328 
A IX 1328 
A D. 1332 
A.D. 1333 


The Ming Dynasty, 
Family name . Chu 
(A.D. 1368 —1402) 

(A.D 1403-1644). 
Tai Tsu 
Hui Wen Ti 
Cheng Tsu ... 
Jen Tsung ... 
Hsuan Tsung 
Ying Tsung 
Tai Tsung ... 


Y.D. 1368 -1644. 
Capitals : Nanking 
and Peking 

... A.D. 1368 
. . A.D. 1398 
... A.D. 1402 
.. A.D. 1424 
... A.D. 1426 
... A.D. 1436 
... A.D. 1449 



Table 9—Table of Dynasties— f Concluded) 

Dynastic Title Accession Dynastic Title Accession 

Ying Tsung (Restored).. A.D. 1457 (A.D. 16214643) and Peking (A,D. 

Hsien Tsung .. .. A.D. 1464 1644-1912). 

Hsiao Tsung ., A.D. 1487 Tai Tsu (Nurhachu) ,, A.D. 1583 

Wu Tsung .. .. A.D. 1505 Tai Tsung (Huang Taichi) A.D. 1627 

Shih Tsung .. .. A.D. 1521 Shih Tsu (Shun-chih) .. A.D, 1644 

Mu Tsung .. .. A.D. 1566 Sheng Tsu (Kang-hsi) .. A.D. 1662 

Shen Tsung .. .. A.D. 1572 Shih Tsung (Yung-Cheng) A.D. 1723 

Kuang Tsung .. A.D. 1620 Kao Tsung (Chien-Lung) A.D. 1736 

Hsi Tsung .. .. A.D. 162Q Jen Tsung (Chia-ching) A.D. 1796 

Ssu Tsung .. .. A.D. 1627 Hsuan Tsung (Tao-kuang) A.D, 1821 

Wen Tsung (Hsien-feng) A.D. 1850 
The Ching (Manchu) Dynasty. A.D. 1583 Mu Tsung (Tung-chih).. A.D. 1861 

—1912. Family name: Gioro (An* Teh Tsung (Kuang-hsu) A.D. 1875 

Hsin-Chieh-Lo). Capital: Liaoyang. (Pu Yi) (Hsuan-tung) .. A.D. 1908 

Source: A Short History of Chinese Civilisation by Tsui Chi, 


Table 10 —Presidents of the Republic of China 
Peking Government: 


Sun Yat~sen (Provisional) 

Yuan Shih-kai (Provisional) 

Yuan Shih*kai 
Li Yuan-hung 
Feng Kuo-chang 
Hau Shih-chang 
Li Yuan-hung 
Taao Kun 

Tuan Chi-jui (Provisional Chief Executive) 


January-February, 1912 
February, 1912—June, 1913 
June, 1913—June, 1916 
June, 1916—July, 1917 
July, 1917—October, 1918 
October, 1918—June, 1922 
June. 1922—June, 1923 
October, 1923—October, 1924 
November, 1924—November, 1926 


National Government : 


Chiung Kai-shek .. .. .. October, 1928—December, 1931 

Lin Sen .. .. .. •. December, 1931—August, 1943 

Chian# Kai-shek .. .. .. October, 1943— 


RELIGION 

The laws of the Republic of China 
provide that every person has undisputed 
freedom of religious belief. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 

The spir itual life of the ancient Chinese, 
like that^7yf~~a1t~~other ancient peoples, 
started wT^’^rt^rfrcariofi amf ~ worship 
oQklLJJ^ 

nature. There were the Gods of Kam, 
*Wm3y and Rivers; Lord of Thunder; 
God or Goddess of Marriage; Spirit of 
Wayside; God of Kitchen; Divine 
Archer; and a host of other divinities. 
Above them was a supreme god, Shang 
TT7>r"Tfen: wfto~~v ^~Thc Lord oT~~&ll 
Gods ancTTtfen .^TTou Tu ’ the Lord of 
Earth, was the counterpart of Shang Ti . 
This practice of worshipping all phe¬ 
nomena of nature prevailed before the era 
of Chou. 

The divine and the human were not 

clearly differentiated. All of the dead 
became gods and were duly worshipped 
by their descendants. Many take this 


ancestor-worship as a religion. But there 
has been no code or ethical dogma 
in ancestor-worshipping. Even the ritual 
is limited to sacrifices paid periodically 
during festivals and death and birth 
anniversaries. Enthusiastic worshippers 
may pay sacrifices at the beginning 
and in the middle of the month. 

The practice started, in the opinion 
of many sociologists, as an extension 
of filial piety, but gradually it degenerated 
into a superstitious routine, based on 
the belief that such worship would 
bring goodwill and protection from the 
dead. 


Confucianism 

Confucianism is a western name, hut 
Chinese speak of Kitng Chiao, Confucian 
Teaching, or Jit Chiao, the Teaching of the 
Learned, which is based on the teachings 
of Confucius or Kung Chiu(551-479 B.C.). 
Strictly speaking, Confucianism is not 
a religion as it has no ritual that charac¬ 
terizes a religion, It is not possible to 
derive any spiritual comfort from the 









Teaching of the Learned as from other 
religious beliefs. It is a philosophy, 
a system of ethics that directs human 
mode of living. The seasonal sacrifices 
to Confucius are customs obtained from 
the ancestor-worship since the erection 
of temples and the holding of ceremonies 
in honor of ancestors antedated Confucius. 

Confucianism, however, has been and 
is still influencing the Chinese way of 
life. The teachings and philosophy of 
Confucius and his followers are embodied 
in the Four Books and Five Classics The 
Four Books are the Analects, sayings 
of Confucius collected by his disciples , 
the (it eat Learning , a treatise written 
bv his disciple Tseng Tze , the Doctrine 
of the Mean, by his grandson, Tze Ssu , 
and the works of Mencius . disciple of 
Tze Ssu The Five Classics are the 
Vi Chmg or Book of Changes, the 
Shu Chmg or Book of History, the 
Shth Ching or the Collection of Poetry, 
the Li Chi or Book of Rites, and the 
Chun Chiu or Spring and Autumn. 

On May 31, 1934, the Standing 

Committee of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuommtang designated 
August 27, the birthday of Confucius, as 
a national holiday, and later the day 
was also designated as Teacher’s Day 
commemorating the greatest teacher 
in Chinese history. Respects paid to 
Confucius are not those paid to a prophet 
or living god but to a great sage whose 
teachings promote peace and good order 
in society and encourage moral living 
by the individual. 

Taoism 

Taoism began as a philosophy, but 
later developed into a Teligion. As a 
philosophy it is traced to Lao Tze. born 
in 604 B.C near the model n city of 
Kweiteh in eastern Honan. He was a 
profound thinker, a political philosopher 
of keen insight and a great ethical 
teacher. His doctrine of the right wav 
and ** Do Nothing ” ruled out the idea 
of forming a religion and establishing 
himself as a saint, for this would be 
contrary to his teachings. Yet, seven 
centuries after his death, his teachings 
degenerated into a ritual embodying 
a polytheistic hodge-podge of witchcraft 
and demonology. And his treatise, the 
Tao Te Chtng, the Book of Way and 
Virtue, became the bible of Taoist s. 

Chang liang, who played a leading 
part in the establishment of the Han 
Dynasty, is credited with being one 
of the first patriarchs of the Taoists and 
his descendant In the eighth generation 


(A,tX 34), Chang Tao-ling, was made 
the first Taoist pope. Since then Ida 
descendant* have been the heads, of 
the sect. In A.D. 423, the emperor 
conferred upon the Taoist pope of that 
day and his successors the title of Tien 
Shih or Heavenly Preceptor, ip A.D. 101t> 
the pope was granted a large domain 
in Kiangsi. The White Deer Grotto 
on the Dragon-Tiger Mountain, where 
Chang Tao*Ling discovered the elixir of 
immortality and ascended to Heaven 
after living to be 123 years of age, still 
serves as the papal seat. 

Priests of TaoLsm are known as Tao 
Sluh They have their own temples, 
rituals and bible. They arc allowed to 
marry. Some are anchorites who through 
meditation and ascetic practices seek 
immortality. Others make a living by 
acting as priests for believers. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism in Chin a, i ntroduced from * 
IncTia<Jun^ the first century, bears 
flTt fe res emblance trrTfig^THtgtOTl in Itgf 
purer "forms". A—number—~6f “native 
tggeruIsT traditions, rites and deities 

have been added to Buddhism to give 
it a strong Chinese flavor. 

Buddhism first came to China ifL 
A. IT 6t r vvTTcrf Han TBng Ti dis- 
'patcfiecTiambassadors to the Siyu 
(Western Territory) to seek for in¬ 
struction in Buddhism. After six years, 
they returned from Khotan with two 
Buddhist monks, a number of Hmayana 
Sutras and Buddha statues. The emperor 
built the first Buddhist temple, the 

Pai-ma-ssu (White Horse Temple, as the 
texts were brought to China on a white 
horse! xn i^oyang for them. The temple, 
after repeated repairs, still stands. 

Seventy years later, two other monks 
brought Mahayana Buddhism to China. 

The work of tianslating the sutras 
into Chinese was in its prime 

in the 700 years after the Han 
Dynasty. The most famous ones include 
Kumarajiva of the fourth century atid 
Hsuan thuang and 1-chtng of the tenth 
century. By the end of the fifth century 
the carving of Buddha statues on rocks 
became very popular and prevalent in 
China and influenced to a considerable 
extent the future development of Chinese 
fine arts. 

Altogether ten schools of Buddhism 
were established between „the 4th and 
7th centuries in China, each with its 
own way of training disciples in its 
principal sutras. They included the 



Tze-en or Dharmalaksana School, the 
Prajnaparamita or Three Satras School, 
the Tien-tai School, the Hsien-shou 
School, the Pure I^and School, the Zen 
School, the Mantra School, the Satya- 
siddihi School, the Chu-she School and 
the Nan-shan School. Of them the most 
influential was the Zen School It is 
estimated that at present there are in 
China more than 267,000 Buddhist 
temples and 738,000 monks and nuns, 
while the number of laymen and lay- 
women who have taken the five vows 
is five times more, but it is difficult to 
estimate the number of believers. 

Chinese Buddhist scholars are moving 
in two directions—to Tibet and Ceylon 
The Tibetan school's philosophy and 
training and the Ceylon school’s strict 
discipline are sought by Chinese Buddhists 
to reinforce their movement. In 1930, 
the Commission on Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs of the Executive Yuan 
decided to grant scholarships to monks 
Trom various provinces to study in Tibet 
and for Tibetan lamas to study in other 
parts of China. In 1937 the Tibetan 
scholar Hsi-jao-rhia-tso was invited by 
the National Government to deliver 
a series of lectures at five national 
universities. 

Besides sending Buddhist students 
to Ceylon to study the Southern School 
of Buddhism, a Chinese Buddhist 
Goodwill Mission to the South Seas 
was organized in November, 1939, with 
Abbot Tai Hsu as its leader. After 
visiting centers of Buddhist interest 
and worship m Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, 
and India, and exchanging views with 
local Buddhists for the promotion of 
a closer fellowship among Buddhist > of 
China and these lands, the party returned 
to Chungking in May, 1940. 

During the war years, Chinese 
Buddhists have been remarkablv active 
in war relief Free schools, clinics and 
orphanages have been organized m 
many temples During the Battle of 
Shanghai and the bombings of Chungking 
monks served as stretcher-bearers and 
took part in first aid and relief woik. 

Lamaism 

Lamaism is a form_of_Buddhism 

believed chie Fy" ~~by peoples ~oT~Tibet 
and Mongolia ancTis a~ mixture oL 
'BtrcldTuSni an<T SKa'manIslic practices^ 
"t7p~tO" the"'*sev en t)I~century~~ the" people 
of Tibet had a primitive religion con¬ 
sisting chiefly of witchcraft, a form of 
Shamanism About the year A.D. 630 
Buddhism was introduced by a man 
named $hrong-tsan-sgam-po. Its mixture 


with the native Shamanism resulted in 
the present-day Lamaism. The lamas 
have 108 sacred scriptures and numerous 
tracts of lesser importance, These 
include historical and philosophical 
treatises and biographies of Buddhist 
sages. 

Lamaism was formerly dominated by 
the Dukpas or Red Caps. In the Ming 
Dynasty, a saint born in Sming named 
Tsongkapa was dissatisfied with the 
magic and pagan practices carried out 
by the lamas, so he effected a reform 
by forbidding necromancy and marriage 
among lamas. A schism followed. The 
result was the formation of the Celupas 
or Yellow Caps, now predominating, 
Tsongkapa died in 1478 and his body 
is preserved in the monastery of Gandin 
not far irom Lhasa 

Lamaism has a paradise, but it is 
not this place that the Tibetan and 
Mongol believers so earnestly seek. 
Their chief hope is to be reincarnated 
in a higher state. This reincarnation 
is the most important feature of Lamaism. 
After the death of a Hutukhtu, the 
Living Buddha, his spirit is said to 
reappear m the person of some boy 
born at thal time and thu*- come forth 
re-embodied A number of candidates 
are chosen and arc confronted with an 
array of articles among which one or 
two were used by the deceased. The 
one who picks them out without difficulty 
is his reincarnation and becomes the 
new laving Buddha It is by this 
means that the trinity of the lama 
saints —the Dalai and Panchan Lamas 
and the Djebtsung Damba Hutukhtu— 
are chosen The last Djebtsung Damba, 
who revolted against Chinese rule at the 
beginning of the Republic, died in 1924, 
and no reincarnation took place. 

The Dalai Lama is the spiritual head 
of Tibet, and next to him is the Panchan 
Lama, although Panchan is usually 
considered worthy of more veneration 
than the other, as his office is less con¬ 
taminated by worldly cares. Directly 
under the Dalai Lama are three great 
monasteries in and around Lhasa—the 
Djerpung Monastery with four abbots 
and 7 700 lamas the Sera Monastery 
with three abbots and 5,500 lamas and 
the Gandin Monastery with two abbots 
and 3,300 lamas Among the three the 
Djerpung is the largest, but the Gandin 
is most influential as the chief abbot 
residing there is next to the Dalai and 
Panchan Lamas in rank. The present 
Dalai Lama, the 14th in the line, was 
found in Chinghai and enthroned in 
February, 1940. The 9th Panchan Lama 



died in November, 1937. Three candi¬ 
dates have been found but it has not 
yet been possible to decide which one 
Is the reincarnation of the Panchan 
Lama. 

In Mongolia, Lamaism began to flourish 
at the time of Kublai Khan who for 
political reasons took this religion under 
his protection. Likewise the Ming and 
Ching Dynasties utilized it to achieve 
similar ends and exalted its system 
of worship. 

Of the Living Buddhas, the most 
important are the Changchia Hutukhtu 
with his headquarters in Peiping, Galdan 
Siretu Hutukhtu, Minchur Hutukhtu at 
Kumbun, Chilung Hutukhtu in Tibet, 
Namuka Hutukhtu at Sinmg, Ackia 
Hutukhtu at Sming, Lakuo Hutukhtu in 
Suiyuan, and Tsahantarkhan Hutukhtu 
in Jehol. Under the Hutukhtus are 
Jassak Da Lamas and Jassak Lamas 
(Grand Princes and Princes of the 
Church), Kan Pu (Abbots), Da Lamas 
(Priors), Fu Da Lamas (Vice-Priors), 
Hsien-san Lamas (Higher Grade Clergy), 
Tu Mu Chi (Stewards of Lamaseries), Ke 
Sze Kuei (Preceptors who conduct the 
choral services), Ke Lung (Priests of 
the First Order). Pan Ti (Priests of the 
Second Order), and Sha Pi (Novices). 

Mohammedanism 

Followers of Mohammedanism Islam, 
in China claim they number 48,000,000. 
Some authorities place the number at 
from ten to 15 millions. 

According to Islamic history, 
Mohammedanism made its advent m 
China in A.D. 651, when the governments 
of the Muslim nations began to pay 
tribute to the Tang FImperor. Saad 
Abu Wakkas first came to China from 
the south by sea and founded the Huai 
Sheng Mosque in Canton the first one 
in China. Later Muslims came to China 
by the overland route through Persia 
and Afghanistan into Sinkiarig and 
other parts of China. In AD. 755, the 
Caliph Abu Grafar sent an expedition 
of 4,000 Arabian soldiers to China at 
the request of the Chinese government 
to help subdue a rebellion and rendered 
meritorious service. These meu settled 
down in China, and many present Chinese 
Muslims are their descendants. 

In February, 1939, upon the petition 
of the Chinese Islamic National Salvation 
Federation, the National Government 
decided to make the study of Islamic 
culture a regular feature in the curricula 

(For Catholicism and Protestantism, see chapter on 

Christian Movement.) 


of Chinese universities. Mohammed M& 
Kin, Abudorahaman Na Chung and 
Badroden Hai Wei-liang served as the 
first lecturers. A number of Chinese 
students are studying in Azhar University 
in Egypt with scholarships granted by 
King Farouk and subsidies given by 
the Chinese Ministry of Education. 

The federation dispatched a Chinese 
Muslim Near East Goodwill Mission in 
January, 1939, to visit the Near and 
Middle East nations. They reached 
Mecca in time for the Haj in February 
during which they met 1,000,000 
representatives from the Muslim world. 
They also visited Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and India, 
furthering Chinese relations with all the 
Muslim nations and peoples. Another 
mission went to the South Seas in 
December, 1939, and visited Malaya, 
India, Arabia, and Iran. Chinese 
Muslims, individually and collectively, 
have contributed much to the war, both 
in active service as well as in relief 
work. 

MONGOLIA AND TIBET 

Mongolia 

The great plateau known as Mongolia 
occupies about 4,000,000 square kilo¬ 
meters in the heart of the Asiatic 
continent. it lies 400-2,000 meters 
above sea level and is enclosed on all 
sides by high mountain ranges, with 
the Gobi Desert located in the center. 
It has a continental climate, subject to 
constantly variable extremes of heat 
and cold. The low humidity, coupled 
with a scarcity of rainfall, renders 
agriculture highly impracticable without 
the aid of irrigation. 

The place is inhabited by tribes who 
originally carried on a nomadic existence 
in the valleys of the Kerulen River to 
the north of the Gobi Desert and who 
later recurrently assaulted the old 
civilized states of the Far East, the Near 
East, and Europe. Under Genghis Khan 
(1162-1227) the Mongols founded a world 
empire. After the 14th century, the 
states of the once glorious empire 
collapsed and the Mongols resolved into 
three main groups—the Northern Mongols 
m Outer Mongolia, the Southern Mongols 
in Inner Mongolia, and Western Mongols 
in Sinkiang and Chmghai. The warring 
race was divided by the Manchus in the 
17th century into a number of tribal 
leagues and banners in accordance with 
Manchu custom, thus consolidating the 
Manchu rule. Definite frontiers were 
assigned to each of the tribal units 
ruled by a prince of a particular banner* 




The present distribution of the Mongol 
banners is as follows: 

I* Mongol ‘ Banners in the Four 
Northeastern Provinces; 

(a) The Barga Mongols, numbering 
about 50,000, occupy the western part of 
the Khing&n Highland in Heilungkiang 
They have an administration semi- 
Mongol, semi-Manchu in nature. There 
are two Solon Banners of Tungusic 
forest-nomad origin but now Mongohzed, 
two new Barga Banners and one old 
Barga Banner of old Mongol stock, one 
Olot Banner transferred from Sinkiang 
in the 18th century, a Buriat Banner 
from Siberia in the 17th century, and 
an Oranchon Banner of the reindeer¬ 
using Tungusic nomad stock. Besides, 
there is also a group of Daghors around 
Hailar who, through their relations with 
the Manchus, used to play an important 
part in the administration of Barga. 

(b) The Daghor and Yeghe Mmgan 
groups also live in Heilungkiang east 
of the Khingan. The Daghors are 
a people of partly Mongol and partly 
Tungus origin from the Nonni Valiev. 
The Yeghe Minggan are sometimes 
called the Mannai or Mangnai Olot 
They came from Sinkiang and live on 
the eastern slope of the Khingan. 

( c) The Jerim Teague is the first of 
the six leagues of Inner Mongolia and 
together with Josoto and Joude form 
what is generally known as the eastern 
Mongols. They were the first to join 
the Manchus m the 17th century. At 
present 80 per cent of the Jenm Mongols 
engage m agriculture. The league is 
divided into ten banners, including 
two Gorlov Banners spreading from 
Changchun to the Sungari River, one 
Durbet Banner in Heilungkiang, one 
Jalait Banner in Heilungkiang and six 
Khorchm Banners in Liaoning. 

(d) Stbo and Suruk Mongols—The 
Sibo Mongols were originally Mongol 
troops raised to garrison the Willow 
Palisade and organized in an eight- 
banner cadre on the Manchu system. 
The Suruk Mongols were in charge of 
the herds from which sacrificial animals 
were drawn for use at the Manchu 
Imperial tombs at Mukden. Their lands, 
now cultivated, he near Changuu in 
Liaoning. 

(e) The Josoto League in southeast 
Jehol is agricultural The league com¬ 
prises seven banners, including three 
Karachin Banners whose princes are 

* descended from one of Genghi* Khan's 
daughters, two Tumet Banners from 
Suiyuan in early ,17th century, one 


Khalkha Banner from Outer Mongolia 
in the 17th century, and the Shreto 
Khurien in which a Living Buddha ia 
the secular prince 

( f) The Joude League in the northern 
half of Jehol is partly agricultural. It 
has l H banners, . counting from 
east to west, two Jarod Banners, one 
North Khorchin Banner, two Bairin 
Banners, one Keshikten Banner, one 
Naiman Banner southwest of Kaiiu, 
one Khalkha Left Wing Banner, three 
Aokhan Banners east and northeast 
of Chihfeng, and two Ongniot Banners 
west and northwest of Chihfeng. 

2 Mongol Banners in Suiyuan and 
Chahar : 

(а) The Chahar Mongols occupy a 
large territory in northern Chahar and 
eastern Suiyuan, partly cultivated. 
There are eight " military" and four 
" herdsman "banners. The “ herdsman '* 
banners were originally in charge of 
horses, cows, sheep, and camels for the 
use of the Manchu emperor Of the 
military banners, tour-—All-Blue, 
Bordered White, All-White, Bordered 
Yellow—-lie east to west m Chahar, and 
four— All-Yellow, Ail-Red, Bordered Red, 
Bordered Blue—lie east to w^est in 
Suiyuan. There are also two Taibis 
Banners which served as herdsmen for 
the Empress Dowager 

(б) The Silingol league's ten banners 
form a long, narrow strip north of the 
Chahar Mongols m northern Chahar. 
They are, from east to west, two Ujumchin 
Banners, two Hochi Banners, two Abaga 
Banners, and two Sunid Banners 

(c) The Kweihua Tumet Banner 
occupies the modern city of Kweisui, 
Suiyuan capital. It has six Somon with 
10,000 people, most of whom have 
forgotten the Mongol language 

( d ) The Ulanchab League in northern 
Suiyuan is the best grazing land for 
camels of the Suiyuan-Smkiang caravan 
road The six banners include, from 
east to west, one Durbet Khukhet 
Banner, one Khalkha Right Wmg 
Banner, one Mo-Minggan Banner, and 
three Ulat Banners. 

(e) The Jkhehao League occupies the 
Ordos Grassland m southern Suiyuan 
and has seven banners in tw r o wings. 
East Wmg : one North, one Center, one 
South Banner; and West Wmg: one 
North, one Center, one South, and one 
South End Banner. 

3 Mongol Banners in Ningsia 
(Western Mongols) : 

(a) The Alashan Mongols form one 
banner, the tribal name of which i« 
Hoshot, with their lands lying west of 
Alashan Range. 
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(6) The Etsmgol Mongols form a 
banner around the Etsin-Gol. Their 
tribal name is Torgot. 

4. Mongols in Chinghai (Western 
Mongols): 

The Mongols reached Kokonor (Blue 
Sea) following the invasion of Tibet by 
the Western Mongols at the end of the 
16th century. The Chmgliai Mongols 
are divided into two leagues with 29 
banners. They are the Kokonor East 
Wing League with 11 Hoshot banners, 
one Hoit Banner, and one Du r bet 
Banner, and the Kokonor West Wing 
League with two Chorlos Banners, nine 
Hoshot Banners, one Khalkha Banner, 
three Torgot Banners, and one Cfyagan 
Nom-on Khan Banner (Prince of the 
South of the Yellow River Banner). 

5. Mongols in Sinkiang (Western 
Mongols) ; 

Northern Smkiang was the base from 
which Mongols invaded Russia, the 
Near East, and India, and where the 
Western Mongols waged war against 
Tibet and the Northern Mongols. They 
occupy mostly the territory between 
the Altai and the Tienshan Ranges. 
There are three leagues following tribal 
groupings, as follows : 

(a) The Unen Susuktu League is 
entirely composed of Old Torgots with 
ten banners sandwiched with nan- 
Mongol groups. The banners are four 
Karashar Torgot Banners, two Kur- 
Kharaoso (Erin-Khabirakh) lorgot 
Banners, one banner of ( hingho Torgot 
Banner, and three Koboksari Torgot 
Banneis. 

(b) The Bato Setkhitu League has 
three Central Division Hoshot Banners 
occupying the Yuiduz Plateau northwest 
of Yenki (Karashar.) 

(c) The Chmg Setkhitu League has 
ten banners distributed from the Tar- 
bagatai region to the slopes of the Altai 
There are two New Torgot Banners, 
one Habchak New Hoshot Banner, 
three West Wing Urianghai Banners, 
and four East Wing Urianghai Banners. 
These are the so-called Altai-Urianghai 
of Turkish origin but Mongolized. The 
word Urianghai means " forest dwellers,” 
thus tribes of the same name are not 
necessarily related to each other. 

(d) Besides, there is a Chahar group 
living in the Borotala Valley on the 
way from Tihwa to Hi. They were 
moved from Chahar to Sinkiang m the 
18th century. Another group are the 
dots living in the Hi Valley known 
as the Six Somon. They are of the 
antral stock of the Western Mongols 


n 

from which Torgots, Hoshot, etc., derive* 
Both groups have no princes, 

8. The Outer-MongoHan Aimaks ; 

Mongols in Outer Mongolia belong 
to the group of Northern Mongols. 
They are divided into four aimaks 
according to tribal grouping: 

(a) Tsetsen Khan Aimak contains 

23 banners. It is also known as the 

Eastern Division of the Khalkha 
Mongols. 

( b) Tushetu Khan Aimak contains 

20 banners. It is also known as the 

Northern Division of the Khalkha 
Mongols. In this territory stands Urga. 

( c) Sain Noyan Khan Aimak contains 

24 banners and is also known as the 

Central Division of the Khalkha Mongols. 
In this territory stands Uhassutai. 

(d) Jasakto Khan Aimak contains 

19 banners. It is also known as the 

Western Division of the Khalkha 
Mongols. 

7. The Kobdo Special District, also 
kn< \vn as Sam Jayagato Aimak, contains 
19 banners. The tribes of this district 
are historically part of the old Western 
Mongol federation. There are 11 East 
W’ing Durbet Banners, three West Wing 
Turbet Banners, one East Wing and one 
West Wing Hoit Banners, one Jakhchin 
(Border) Banner who are Olots, one 
Clot Banner, and one Minggan Banner. 
There are also some Khalkha Mongols 
in this district, descendants of the 
garrison who occupied it after the final 
collapse* of the Western Mongol power 
m the 18th century. 

AH the tribes within what is now 
the Ching Stekhitu Aimak under Sinkiang 
Province were formerly included in 
the Kobdo District. Kobdo authorities 
were also charged with the supervision 
of Urianghai. 

No reliable statistics have been 
compiled in regard to the Mongol 
population, but it has so far shown a 
tendency to fall off. In the early 
period of the Ching Dynasty the basic 
organization of Mongols was the iso-ling 
m charge of 150 families. Recent 
findings show not a single tso*ling 
controlling 150 families, a few controlling 
100 families, but most controlling 20 
to 30 families. The decrease in 
population is mainly due to (a) the 
prevalence of venereal diseases, (6) the 
influence of Lamaism (most Mongol 
males become lamas and take the vow 
of celibacy), (r) being nomads, their 
inability to support big families, and 
( d ) high mortality rate and the lack 
of medical facilities. 
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The banner is the basic unit of 
Mongolian political organization,* coming 
either under a league, an aimak, or being 
independent. The tribal chieftain or 
khan holds office by hereditary right, 
while the leaders of leagues are elected. 
Each banner has a Jassak holding office 
by hereditary title who is assisted by 
subordinate officers, often " sealless" 
peers, and other civil and military 
assistants. 

A Mongolian Autonomous Political 
Council was established at Pailingmiao 
in 1934 to direct Mongol activities in 
Chahar and Suiyuan under Mongol 
princes A reorganization took place in 
1936 and the council was divided into 
the Suiyuan Mongolian Autonomous 
Political Council (now at the South End 
Banner of the West Wing of the Ikhchao 
League) attending exclusively to Mongol 
affairs m Suiyuan and the Chahar 
Mongolian Autonomous Political Council 
attending to Chahar Mongol affairs. 
The Chahar council under Prince Teh 
turned puppet to the Japanese in 
1936. It was later reorganized by the 
Japanese into the “ Autonomous 
Government of Inner Mongolia " and 
moved to Kalgan. 

The remains of Genghis Khan at 
Ikhchao League were removed to Kansu 
in June, 1939, to frustrate the Japanese 
attempt to steal them as a means of 
securing the allegiance of the Mongols. 

Outer Mongolia, politically the 
Territory of Mongolia, declared itself a 
so-called People's Republic which is 
recognized only by the U.S.S.R. The 
U S.S R. signed a mutual assistance 
protocol with the " Mongolian People's 
Republic ” in 1936. When the Chinese 
Government protested, the Soviet 
Government affirmed that the Sino- 
Soviet Agreement of 1924, which 
provides that " the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
recognizes that Outer Mongolia is an 
integral part of the Republic of 
Qhma and respects China's sovereignty 
therein," remained in force and denied 
that the protocol was intended as a 
violation thereof. 

Tibet 

The Tibetan Plateau is estimated 
to be 4,000-6,000 meters above sea 
level. The entire tableland includes 
Tibet proper, Sikang, and Chinghai. 
The latter two are regular provinces 
of the Chinese Republic while Tibet 
proper and Mongolia form the only 
two special “ territories " within Chinese 
boundaries. 


The history of Tibet is full of myth» i 
and legends. The Tibetans believe that 
their ancestors were descended from 
Chenresi, the compassionate spirit, from 
which all the spiritual and human rulers 
came. But modem historians place 
the Tibetan race in the Mongolian family. 
Though relations between Tibet and 
China date from time immemorial, they 
first came into prominence in the days 
of the Tang Dynasty. With the Mongol 
conquest m the 13th century, Tibet was 
incorporated into the Chinese Empire. 

The Dalai Lama is the supreme ruler 
both in civil and religious affairs and 
under him are the ecclesiastical and 
lay officials. Under the Dalai Lama are 
three Silon or chief councillors of state a 
Under the Silon is the Kashag or grand 
council, composed of four Kalon or 
grand councillors of state, of whom three 
are laymen and one a priest known as 
the Kashag Lama. The Kashag is the 
highest organ of administration, exec¬ 
utive. legislative, judicial, military, or 
external. It carries out orders from the 
Dalai Lama in consultation with the Silon 
as to the means of execution, in this 
way, the Silon have a great deal to say 
in political matters. Under the Kashag 
are the Yigtsang or secretariat and the 
Jickano or accounting department The 
former is composed of four ecclesiastical 
officials, while the latter is made up 
of four lay officials, tailed Tsipon, who 
are heads of all lay officials. There are 
two magistrates for the city of Lhasa. 

The Tungdo or National Assembly 
is the most important organ in the 
political system of Tibet. All lay and 
ecclesiastical officials, as well as the 
abbots of the three large monasteries, > 
have the right to attend the Tungdo. 

The Chairman must be over 60 years 
old. When matters of emergency arise 
in domestic and foreign affairs, the 
Tungdo is convened to discuss and decide 
on necessary measures to be taken m 
dealing with the situation. Its decisions 
are acted upon by the government. 

The local administrative unit in Tibet 
is the Chung ruled by a Chungpon. 

In larger districts, two Chungpon can 
be appointed, one of them lay and the 
other ecclesiastical. They share the 
same responsibility. 

The Tibetans declared themselves 
" independent" from China after the 
establishment of the Republic in 1912. 
Numerous invasions were carried out 
by the Tibetans on the present province 
of Sikang in previous years. With the es¬ 
tablishment of the National Government 
relationship between the Government 
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and Tibet has been steadily improving, 
especially since the beginning of the 
war. When the 14th Dalai Lama was 
enthroned at Lhasa early in 1940, 
General Wu Chung-hsin, chairman of 
the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
Commission of the Executive Yuan, sat 
side by side with the new Dalai facing 
south, meeting Tibetan officials. A 
Lhasa office of the Commission was 
opened in 1940. The remains of 
the 9th Reincarnation of the Panchan 
Lama was returned to Tibet at the end 
of the same year The 10th Panchan 
Lama will be chosen fiom three divine 
boys by the drawing of lots Repeated 
donations m cash and in kind were 
given bv the Government to the leading 
lamaseries in Tibet and more than 20 
scholarships were established by the 
Government to encourage Tibetan and 
Chinese monks to study in Chinese and 
Tibetan temples and lamaseries Prayer 
services were held from time to time in 
Tibetan lamaseries to pray for victory 
On the National Dav (October 10) of 
1944. Tibetans conti ibuted $5,000,000 
lor 25 war plaucs to strengthen the 


country’s air force in its fight against 
Japanese aggression* 

OVERSEAS CHINESE 

Chinese migration into the South 
Seas began some 2,000 years ago when 
Chm Shih Huang Ti made present 
Indo-China a part of the Chinese Empire. 
Chinese emigrants went in large numbers 
to the South Sea countries after the 
Sung Dynasty, The Ching Dynasty 
banned migration to overseas countries. 
Nevertheless, parties of Chinese 
emigrants, mostly from Kwangtung and 
I'ukien, moved continuously to foreign 
countries. They were subject to whole¬ 
sale massacre in Dutch and Spanish 
possessions at one time. They were 
also for vears the objects of exploitation 
m the form of contract labor in a number 
of countries and colonies. 

According to a report made m March, 
1945, by the Overseas Chinese Affairs 
Commission of the Executive Yuan, 
there are 8,719,055 Chinese living in 
foreign countries as shown in the following 
tabic : 


Table 11— Distribution of Overseas Chinese 

(Up to March, 1945) 


Lo( alt tv 


No. of Overseas 
Chinese 


Year 


Asia 

Indo-( hina 
Burma . . 

4‘h a i land 
British Malaya 
Sarawak 

British North Borneo 
Dutch East Inches 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Timor 
Hongkong .. 

Macao 

India . . 

Afghanistan 
Turkey 
Mecca 
Japan 
Formosa 
Korea 
Americas 
USA. 

Canada 
Mexico 
Guatemala ... 
Salvador 
Nicaragua ... 

Costa Rica 
Honduras ... 

Panama 

Cuba 


8,391,593 


402.406 

1940 

193,594 

1937 

2,500,000 


2,358,335 

1940 

86,000 

1936 

68,034 

3938 

1,344,809 

1937 

117,463 

1941 

3,500 

1938 

923,584 

1937 

157,175 


8,750 

3937 

5,000 

1940 

7,000 

1920 

6,100 

1938 

19,801 

1937 

59,692 

1937 

70,290 

1937 

196,779 ... 

80,613 

1943 

46,000 

1937 

12,500 

3943 

745 

1945 

170 

1945 

1,500 

1945 

600 

1945 

280 

1945 

2,000 

1945 

32,000 

1942 
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Table 11—Distribution of Overseas Chinese— ( Continued ) 


(Up to March, 1945) 


Locality 


No, of Overseas 
Chinese 

Year 

Dominican Republic ... ... 


400 


1942 

British Jamaica « 


1,000 



British Trinidad 

.,. 

5.000 


1938 

Peru 


7,030 


1939 

Chile 


503 


i937 

Brazil 


820 


1931 

Argentina ... 


600 


1930 

Colombia ... 

... 

418 


1937 

Ecuador 


800 


1939 

Venezuela ... 


1,500 


1941 

Guiana 


2,300 


1930 

Europe 



67,284 

••• 

Great Britain 


2,546 


1941 

France 


17,000 


1931 

Germany . . 


1,800 


1937 

IJ.S.S.R. ... 


29,620 


1940 

Portugal 


1,200 


1929 

Denmark ... 


900 


1940 

Belgium 


550 


1932 

Italy 


923 


1940 

Netherlands 


2,017 


1937 

Czechoslovakia 


250 


1932 

Switzerland 


41 


1940 

Poland 


102 


1937 

Hungary 


49 


1929 

Yugoslavia ... 


37 


1929 

Spain 


44 


1040 

Finland 


11 


1918 

Norway 


9 


1937 

Bulgaria 


7 


1932 

Rumania 


16 


1940 

Austria 


98 


1930 

Luxemburg 


52 


1920 

Esthonm 


3 . 


1928 

Latavia 


♦> 


1928 

Lithuania ... 

. . 

7 


1928 

Oceania 



63,835 

... 

\ Australia 


17,000 


1941 

New Zealand 


3,400 


J 940 

Hawaiian Islands 


29,237 


1941 

Fiji Islands 


2,000 


1940 

Samoa Islands 


7,198 


1940 

Tahiti 


5,000 


1930 

Africa 



9,564 


Egypt 


64 


1933 

South Africa 


4,000 


1937 

East Africa 


500 


1944 

Islands in Indian Ocean 


5,000 




Total ... 

8.719,055 


Source : Overseas Chinese 

Affairs Commission. 




Chinese in foreign lands have 3,940 guilds organized by people from the 

organizations, of which 886 are permanent same elan or from the same native 

professional organizations, 2,116 perma- district. 
nent social organizations, and 938 

patriotic societies, according to an By the end of 1944, the overseas 

investigation made at the end of 1944. Chinese had 3,385 schools for their 

Most of the organizations are local children* including 146 middle schools. 


















eight normal schools, «ix vocational 
schools, 2,632 primary schools, 95 con¬ 
tinuation schools and 493 other schools. 
They had a total enrolment of 377,300. 

After the outbreak of the Pacific 
War, three overseas Chinese middle 
•schools and two normal schools were 
established in Free China by the 
Government. Besides, 72 special classes 
were established in secondary schools 
in Kwangtung and sub-freshmen classes 
were established in four national and 
provincial universities for the benefit 
of returned overseas Chinese students 
Special relief funds, special and ordinary 
government scholarships, clothing and 
medical and travelling allowances were 
given to home-coming overseas students. 

Contributions from overseas Chinese 
have played an important part in war 
relief during the war years. By the 
•end of 1944, a total of $738,341,331 had 
been received directly by the Ministry 
of Finance from overseas Chinese as 
their contribution toward the war. 
Besides, the overseas Chinese contributed 
heavily m the purchasing of Chinese 
war bonds, war planes trucks, medical 
supplies, and other materials. 

Overseas remittances play an important 
part in China’s national receipts In 
1937, the overseas Chinese sent home 
$473,502,000; m 1938, $004,074,000, 

an 1939, $1,027,173,000 , in 1940. 

$1,328,010,000; m 1941, .$278,800,000, 
an 1942, $431,041,000 , m 1943, 

$1,207,502,000 ; and m 1944, $74:1,270,000. 

Efforts were made to help poor oversea** 
Chinese. A number of them evacuated 
to China from areas occupied by the 
Axis powers. The Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission registered 1,351,055 
returned overseas Chinese in Free China, 
most, of them from Hongkong and 
-Macao. The National Government 
allocated $10,000,1)00 for their relief 
The various provincial governments also 
granted huge sums to help overseas 
Chinese returning to their home provinces. 
F'or those with families in foreign 
countries under enemy occupation, the 
lomraission transmitted 2,170 letters in 
the six months from May to November, 
1944, to maintain contact lietween 
them and their families. 

Overseas Chinese in countries invaded 
by the enemy made valuable contri¬ 
butions to the defense of those countries 
before their occupation by the enemy 
and a good number of them continued 
to fight as guerillas agamst the enemy 
garrison forces. They were most active 
in the Philippines, Dutch Hast Indies 
arid British Malaya. Overseas Chinese 


have also participated m war work 
in countries not invaded bv the enemy 
like India,/Great Britain anil America. 

The Overseas Chinese* Affairs Com¬ 
mission is registering overseas Chinese 
who are now temporarily in China and 
is making plans to help them to return 
to their overseas homes after the war. 


FORMOSA 

During the Cairo Conference in 
November, 1943, it was agreed among 
President Chiang Kai-Shek, President 
Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill 
that China should recover all the terri¬ 
tories she had lost to Japan, including 
Formosa (Taiwan) and the Pescadores 
(Penghu) Islands ceded to the invaders 
after the first Sino-Japanese War in 
1894-95. 

Besides Formosa proper, the territory 
of Formosa comprises 13 islands in 
the Formosa group and 84 islands 
in the Pescadores group. The total 
area is 35,962 square kilometers. It lies 
off the Fukien coast and is 159 kilometers 
from the Chinese mainland. 

Its population was 6,700,000 in 1944. 
Of that, 6,640,000 were Chinese, 150,000 
were aborigines, and 450,000 Japanese. 
The Chinese on the island are mainly 
descendants of those who migrated to 
the islands from F'ukien after the Sui 
Dynasty when the islands wetc first 
discovered by the Chinese 

Formosa became definite! v part of 
the Chinese Empire during the Yuan 
Dynasty when an administrative office 
was established at Pescadores, ruling over 
the Pescadores Islands and Formosa. 
Although the office temporarily ceased 
to function after the downfall of the 
Yuan Dynasty, it was re-established in 
1405 when the Ming eunuch, Cheng Ho, 
began his adventures in the South Seas. 
I^rge numbers of Chinese from Fukien 
and Kwangtung migrated to the islands 
reinforcing those who moved to the 
territory after its first discovery m the 
6th century. 

Portuguese sailors first came to 
Formosa in 1383. The island was 
occupied by the Dutch and Spaniards 
at the beginning of the 17th century. 
The Japanese launched an unsuccessful 
invasion against Formosa in 1593, and 
again invaded the island in 1894. 

In 1661-1662. Cheng Cheng-kung 
recaptured Formosa from the Dutch 
and used it as a base against the Manchus 
in his attempt to restore the Ming 
Dynasty. The Manchus conquered the 
island in 1683, It was at first part of 
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Fukien and in 1885 made an independent 
province called Taiwan. 

At the conclusion of the first Smo- 
Japanese War in 1894-95, Formosa 
was ceded to Japan. The Chinese and 
aborigines refused to submit to the 
invader’s rule They established the 
first republic in Asia and declaretl 
independence in 1895. Tang Ching- 
sung, Chinese governor of Formosa, was 
elected president of the Republic of 
Taiwan. The republic was destroyed 
by the Japanese in a few months. 

In the first 20 years after 1895, no less 
than 21 anti-Japanese uprisings occurred 
in Formosa. The movement continued 
unabated throughout the years. As late 


as 1930 a major uprising broke out among' 
the Chinese and aborigines and fully 
occupied the Japanese civil and military 
authorities in Formosa for months. Since 
1915, Chinese and aborigines in Formosa 
have used political means in their fight 
against the invaders. No less than 138 
political organisations were formed for 
the restoration of Chinese rule over the 
island. The Taiwan Revolutionary League 
was formed m 1941 to coordinate all the 
anti-Japanese activities m the territory'. 
The Kuomintang established a Taiwan 
Provincial Headquarters in 1943. The 
Formosan revolutionists have repeatedly 
petitioned the National Government to 
establish a Taiwan Provisional Govern¬ 
ment m preparation for the recovery of 
the island. 


The value of production in Formosa in 1941 can be seen from the following: 


Agricultural products 
Timber 

Fishery products 
Industrial products 
Mining products 


588,904,000 yen 
40,002,000 „ 

54,035,000 
040,767,000 ,, 

92,210,000 ,, 


Total . . 1,401.978,000 yen 


Agricultural products in Formosa in 1941 were as follows* 


Rice 

Sugar cane 

Potatoes 

Jute 

Cotton 

Hemp 

Tea 

Sugar 


8,393,040 piculs 
33,987,308,519 catties 
2,822.289,534 ,, 

18,890,809 
2 , 021,000 „ 
1,350,000 ,, 

19,107,413 ,, 

1,887.920,000 


Formosa's communication facilities in 

Government railways 
Private railways . . 

Private railways (narrow gauge) 

Shipping (1939)-- 
Steamer—Export 
Import 

Junks -Export 
3 mport 


1942 included: 

1,787 kilometer* 
843 
958 


17,435,000 tons 
17,334,000 „ 

334,000 ,, 
329,000 „ 


Formosa’s tiade capacity can be seen from the following: 


Year 

Export 

Import 

Total 

1937 

440,174,000 yen 

322,123,000 yen 

762,299,000 yen 

193K 

456,454,0(H) ,, 

366,659,000 „ 

823,113,000 „ 

1939 

592,938,000 ,, 

408,650,000 

1,001,588,000 „ 







CHAPTER II 

THE KUOMINTANG 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
KUOMINTANG 

The Kuomintang has been China’s 
ruling party during the period of political 
tutelage in preparation for the establish¬ 
ment of constitutional government. The 
patty overthrew the Manchu regime in 
1911, established the Republic of China 
in 1912, unified the country in 1926-28, 
and since 1937 has been leading the nation 
in resistance against Japanese aggression. 
Underlying these histone events there 
has been a continuity of purpose and 
strength under the direction of the 
Kuomintang, guided first by Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen and, since Dr. Sun's death m 
1925, by President Chiang Kai-shek 

The Kuomintang had its genesis m 
1892, when Dr. Sun Yat-sen gathered 
together a few sympathizers at Macao 
and called the organization Hsing 
Chung Hut (Regenerate China Society) 
The society was established as a political 
party in Honolulu in 1894, when a formal 
manifesto announcing its organization 
was issued. 

In 1905 the Chung Kno Tung Mcng Hui 
(China Brotherhood Society> was horn in 
Tokyo This new organ represented the 
second phase in the development of 
the Kuomintang. It had a higher 
vision than the mere overthrow of the 
Manchu Dynasty—the building of a 
new nation along lines of broad nation¬ 
alism and republicanism Dr. Sun 
wanted to establish a “government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people “ His principles of nationalism, 
people’s rights, and people’s livelihood, 
which present-day China has adopted 
as its political creed, began to take 
shape. 

The first attempt at an uprising was 
made in 1895 in Canton by Dr Sun 
Yat-sen and his confreres. It was 
followed by many other attempts in 
various parts of the country. The 
storming of the Viceroy’s yamen in 
Wuchang by revolutionaries on 
October 10, 1911, was successful, leading 
to the abdication of the last Manchu 
emperor and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic Dr. Sun served as 
President of the Republican Provisional 
Government, 


In 1912, the Tung Mcng Hui was 
reorganized into the Kuo Mitt Tang 
which was to function as a political 
party. 

The Republic then entered upon a 
period of internal strife, during which 
time Dr. Sun and the members of his 
Party were constantly combating the 
forces inimical to the interests of the 
Revolution. Yuan Shih-kai, who as 
President attempted to make himself 
emperor, was one of these forces. 
While engaged in the anti-Yuan Shih-kai 
movement, Dr. Sun organized the Chung 
Hun Kc Ming long (Chinese Revolu¬ 
tionary Party) in 1914 for the purpose of 
reviving the pre-1911 spirit of the Tung 
Mcng Hitt. 

After the death of Yuan Shih-kai in 
1916, the Peking Government remained 
in the hands of the Northern military 
clique Dr. Sun went with his followers 
to South China in defense of the 
Provisional Constitution which Tuan 
Chi-jui, who later became Provisional 
Chief Executive of the Peking Govern¬ 
ment in 1924-26, had violated. The fight 
lasted six years. 

In 1919 Dr Sun Yat-sen reorganized 
his Party into the Kuomintang (of which 
the full title is Chung Kuo Kuomintang, 
the Chinese National Party) for the 
purpose of increasing its membership 
and consolidating its power. Four years 
later, a more thorough reorganization 
was effected 

The First Party National Congress 
after reorganization, held m Canton in 
1924, was the turning point in the 
history of the Kuomintang. More fully 
than on any previous occasion the 
rejuvenated Party realized its respon¬ 
sibility for the salvation of the nation. 
It re-affirmed Dr. Sun's Three People's 
Principles as the Party platform. It 
adopted a definite policy in reference 
to foreign and internal relations. The 
most salient points embodied therein 
were: externally, the abrogation of all 
unequal treaties, the payment of foreign 
loans in so far as not to impair China’s 
political and industrial interests; 
internally, the demarcation of the central 
and local administrative powers on an 
equitable basis, the adoption of the 
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hsien m the unit of local self-government, 
the introduction of universal suffrage, 
the taking of a census of the population, 
the improvement of rural organization 
and labor conditions. 

To unify the country under the 
Kuomintang standard, a Northern 
Expedition was planned. A military 
academy was established at Whampoa, 
near Canton, to tram the nucleus of a 
new army indoctrinated with Dr. Sun's 
principles, in 1926-28 this new army, 
which set out from Canton under the 
command of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, succeeded in crushing war- 
iordism and unifying the country. The 
National Government, originally in 
Canton, was moved to Nanking, the 
new Capital. 

The teachings of Dr. Sun Y at-sen 
form the basis of the Kuomintang rule 
in China. His San Mm Chu 1* or the 
Three People's Principles of nationalism, 
people’s right and people’s livelihood, 
constitute the highest guiding principles 
in China. The new China he conceived 
is to be free, independent and equal in 
its relations with other nations of the 
world, wherein the people will have a 
constitutional form of government. 
There will aUo be an equitable distri¬ 
bution of wealth through the enforcement 
of three policies, the equalization of land 
ownership, the development of state 
capital, and the control of private capital. 

Dr. Sun split sovereignty into tw o 
portions, with the political powers to 
be exercised by the people and the 
governing powers by the government. 
He believed in direct democracy and 
wanted the people to have the rights 
of recall, initiative, and referendum in 
addition to that of election. The 
government, he said, should be entrusted 
with five powers, namely, executive, 
legislative, judicial, examination, and 
control. The first three are too familiar 
to need any explanation. The last two 
are Dr. Sun's own innovations based on 
China's traditional practices. The power 
of examination deals with the selection 
of officials through competitive contests 
with a view to the creation of an efficient 
civil service system, while the power of 
control pertains to the impeachment of 
government official> 

Dr, Sun divided the course of national 
©construction into three periods of 
nilitary operation-*. political tutelage, 
md constitutional government. During 
he first period everything should be 


* For nummary of Dr, Scm's lecture? on SAN MIN 
HU /, nt CHINA HANDBOOK, 10W. 


subordinated to military needs. The 
second period begins in any province 
when peace and order are completely 
restored. Its component hsien must 
each take a detailed census, survey all 
land, set up an efficient self-defense 
force, and build fall principal roads 
Before a hsien is qualified for self 
government, its people must be given 
training in the exercise of their four 
political rights, namely, election, recall, 
initiative, and referendum. When all 
the hsien in any province have 
been thus prepared, that province 
advances into the period of constitu¬ 
tionalism and a representative assembly 
will be organized. Finally, when more 
than half of the provinces m the country 
have advanced into the same stage, a 
People's Congress (National Assembly) 
shall be convened to adopt and promul¬ 
gate a constitution. This will be followed 
by the formation of a new National 
Government responsible to the People's 
C ongress instead of to the Party Congress, 
as is the case at present. 

The procedure thus laid down by 
Dr. Sun has been followed by the National 
Government since it came into power in 
1927-28. The period of military 
operations came to an end m 1928 and 
the following year the period of political 
tutelage began—to last for six years. 
A provisional constitution was promul¬ 
gated m May, 1931. In 1934 work was 
begun on a draft constitution which 
was promulgated by the National 
Government on May 5, 1936, to be 
adopted by a People's Congress scheduled 
to meet on November 12, 1937. The 
Japanese invasion delayed the realiza¬ 
tion of the program until 1945 when 
the Sixth Kuomintang National Congress 
decided to call the People's Congress on 
November 12, 1945. 

The period from its coming into power 
in 1927-28 to the outbreak of the Chinese- 
Japanese war, ten years later, found the 
Kuomintang and the National Govern¬ 
ment busily engaged in solving numerous 
problems. A new spirit had taken 
possession of the entire nation. In fact, 
China in the few years prior to the out¬ 
break of the war was forging ahead too 
speedily to suit Japanese militarists. 
The latter could wait no longer to see 
China succeed in her nation-building 
program. So, in 1937, they launched 
the bitterest war ever fought on the 
Asiatic continent. The Kuomintang rose 
to the crisis by leading the Chinese people 
in defense of their homes and their 
birthright. 

In March-April, 1938, the Extraordinary 
Party National Congress was held, at 



which the Program of A rmed Resistance 
and National Reconstruction was adopted. 
Under this program the nation's war 
strength was centralized under the 
leadership of the Kuomintang and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The San 
Min Chu / Youth Corps was created, 
and the People’s Political Council was 
established as the highest representative 
body of the people in wartime. 

On November 12, 1944, on the occasion 
of the birthday anniversary of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, the Kuomintang celebrated its 
50th anniversary'. A set of special 
stamps was issued to commemorate the 
occasion. In an address to the nation 
and the party, President Chiang Kai-shek, 
as Tsunglsat of the Kuomintang, reviewed 
in short the history and mission of the 
Kuomintang and achievements of national 
revolution. He exhorted the people and 
party members to strive with their 
might and main to win the final victory. 
The text of the address is' as follows : 

" The Father of our Republic, l)r. Sun 
Yat-sen, organized in 1894 the Using 
Chung Bui (Regenerate China Society), 
the forerunner of the Kuomintang, and 
launched the revolutionary movement 

for national salvation. This year marks 

the 50th anniversary of the organization 
of the Kuomintang 

" To-day is also the birthdav anniver¬ 
sary of Dr. Sun His birth was the same 
as the birth of a savior to China and 
brought good tidings to humanity 

His organization of a political party 
for revolution heralded a new life for 
China. It restored to us sell-confidence , 
it heightened our hope for the regenera¬ 
tion of our country and made us 

conscious of the need for progress, together 
with the modem world 

M In promoting the revolution. Dr. Sun 
wished to revive our nation and to win 
national freedom and independence The 
earlier documents of the Kuomintang 
made it clear that the foundation of the 
revolution rested upon the people. The 
unwavering belief of Dr Sun had always 
been that the interest of the country 
took precedence over that of the Party. 
There would be no Party, if ever the 
Party should be separated from the 
people After the establishment of the 
Republic, the Kuomintang has exerted 
its utmost efforts to safeguard the Re¬ 
public. The Party’s object m to discharge 
its special duties and not to seek special 
privileges. 

"It was Dr. Sun who formulated the 
Three People's Principles,. the highest 
guiding principles of the Republic. The 
Principle of Nationalism is directed 


toward securing the liberation of the 
Chinese nation and the equality of all 
racial groups within the nation. The 
Principle of People's Rights aims at the 
people's realization of their direct political 
rights in addition to their indirect rights, 
The Principle of People's Livelihood aims 
at the equalization of land ownership 
and the restriction of capitalistic mono- 
poly. 

"To make it more specific, the Prin¬ 
ciple of Nationalism has as its object the 
saving of China from destruction and the 
bringing about of her national indepen¬ 
dence The Principle of People's Rights 
aims at the establishment of a nation 
whose sovereign power rests entirely 
with the people ; and the Principle of 
People’s Livelihood is to prevent a 
capitalistic monopoly and class struggle 
and to give to the people an equal 
opportunity in life. These are what the 
Chinese people have been striving for 
in the last 50 years 

“ At the very beginning, Dr, Sun deci¬ 
ded that the national revolution was art 
enterprise for the whole nation to under¬ 
take. From the days of the Bsing Chung 
Hut to the present time, the Kuommtartg 
has undergone reorganization six times. 
In each reorganization, the Party gathered 
together more revolutionary patriots, 
Whatevei progress China has made 
during the last 50 yeais should be 
attributed largely to the efforts and 
sacrifices made by our comrades. 

‘ Revolution and national salvation 
are not a wrangle over privileges and posi¬ 
tions, but they mean the shouldering of 
duties and responsibilities Personal in¬ 
terests must not lie placed before the 
supreme interest of the country We 
must not be afraid of sacrifices ; we must 
endure all criticisms and sufferings ; we 
must not m any way neglect our duties. 
Only thus can we live up to the expecta¬ 
tions of Dr Sun and the martyrs who 
have gone before us 

" Particularly at this moment, we 
should redouble our effort to win the war. 
It very one of us must exert his utmost 
to carry on the struggle. Ttye greatest 
enemy to our revolution and to our 
national reconstruction is Japan, In his 
International Development of China, pub¬ 
lished in 1921, Dr. Sun pointed out that 
‘ the militaristic policy of Japan is to 
swallow China.’ He predicted that ' the 
next aggression from japan will be 
resolutely resisted by the Chinese people. 
Japan will not be able to dominate 
China at any time or in anv place.* Hv 
* organize for war,’ he meant the 
aggression bloc of the Fascist nations. 
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and by ‘organize for peace/ he meant 
the anti-aggression Allies who would 
fight for the preservation of peace. We 
have fought with determination for more 
than seven years, Our common victory 
in this anti-aggression war is in sight. 
We believe that after this war, there will 
emerge an effective guarantee for inter¬ 
national peace and security, and that 
means will be found for economic co¬ 
operation and mutual help among the 
nations. But at this moment, when 
we have not yet recovered our lost 
territories, and when the enemy is still 
running rampant, the nation should 
continue to fight Japan, 

*• Our immediate concern is the defeat 
of the enemy. The people of the Re¬ 
public of China and the loyal revolu¬ 
tionists must jointly and with a single 
purpose overcome the greatest enemy 
of our revolution and of our national 
reconstruction, and achieve the object 
the Father of The Republic set forth 
50 years ago.” 

ORGANIZATION OF THE 
KUOMINTANG 

The existing General Regulations of the 
Kuommtang wore adopted by the First 
Party National Congress in January, 
1924, and have since been revised several 
times. In their present form, the General 
Regulations comprise 13 chapters with 
89 articles. The preamble of the General 
Regulations reads as follows : ” In order 
to hasten the realization of the San Mm 
Chu 1 and the institution of the Quintuple- 
Power Constitution, the First National 
Congress of the Kuommtang formulated 
for itself the following General 
Regulations.” 

Membership - Anyone who is willing 
to accept the platform of the Party, to 
carry out its resolutions, to observe its 
discipline and to fulfil the duties and 
obligations imposed by the Party, may, 
upon his or her application for member¬ 
ship being accepted, become a member 
of the Party. A member has the right 
to express his opinion, to vote, to elect, 
and to be elected 

Discipline : All members of the Party 
must strictly observe the following rules 
of discipline : (1) to obey the regulations 
and principles of the Party, (2) to allow 
free discussions on any problem concern¬ 
ing the Party, but to obey absolutely 
once a resolution has been adopted, 
(3) to keep Party secrets, (4) to permit 
no attack on fellow members or Party 
organs before outsiders, (5) not to join 
any other political party, (ft) not to 


Anyone violating the above rules is 
liable to receive one of the * following 
punishments: (I) warning, (2) temporary 
suspension of membership privileges, 
(3) temporary suspension of membership, 
or (4) expulsion from the Party. 

In case a whole Party organization 
violates the rules of discipline, it receives 
one of the following punishments: (1) all 
Party members must be registered anew 
and the evil elements expelled, or (2) 
complete dissolution. 

The Tsungli and Tsungtsai : The 
Party elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen, author of 
the San Min Chu I and the Quintuple- 
Power Constitution as Tsungli, whose 
orders for the propagation of the San 
Mm Chu I should be obeyed by all Party 
members, who was to preside over the 
sessions of the Party National Congress 
and the Central Executive Committee, 
and who had the power of veto on all 
resolutions passed by either body. Dr. 
Sun died on March 12, 1925, but the 
provision in the General Regulations 
concerning his position as Tsungli was 
preserved as a tribute to his memory. At 
the Rxtraord inary Party National 
Congress m March-Apnl, 1938, Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek was elected 
Tsungtsai, and was empowered to exercise 
all powers previously exercised by the 
Tsungli. On March 21, 1940, at a meeting 
of the Standing Committee of the Fifth 
Central Executive Committee, it was 
resolved that Dr. Sun be henceforth 
known as the ” Father of the Chinese 
Republic,” although within the Party 
fie would continue to be known as Tsungli . 

Weekly Memorial Service : Since 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen's death one hour every 
Monday morning is set aside for the 
weekly memorial service m all Party 
offices, government organs, and military 
posts in China, presided over by the 
highest official thereof. The service 
includes the singing of China's national 
anthem, which is also the Kuomintang 
song, three bows before the national 
and party colors and Dr. Sun's portrait, 
the reading of Dr. Sun's will by the 
chairman and by the audience, the 
observance of three minutes' silence, 
the recitation of Dr Sun's teachings 
or the rendering of work reports and the 
recitation of the dicta for Party members. 

Dicta for Kuomintang Members: 
At the Fifth Party National Congress 
in November, 1935, the following 12 
codes were adopted for observance by 
all Kuomintang members : 

1. Royalty and courage are the 



2. Filial devotion is the basis of 
family discipline. 

3. Goodwill and kindliness are 
the basis of harmony among 
fellow-beings. 

4 . Faithfulness and uprightness 
are the basis of a useful career. 

5. Peaceableness is the basis of 
smoothness in man’s social 
relationships, 

6. Courtesy is the basis of proper 
administration. 

7. Obedience is the basis of a 
high sense of responsibility. 

8. Diligence and thrift are the 

basis of efficient service. 

9. Orderliness and cleanliness are 
the basis of sound health. 

10. Helpfulness is tlie basis of 

happiness. 

11. Knowledge is the basis of 

usefulness to mankind. 

12. Perseverance is the basis of 
at hievement. 

Following the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war, the Fifth Central Exec¬ 
utive Committee, at its Fifth Plenary 
Session, held in January, 1939, adopted 
seven more rules for all Kuomintang 
members to observe during the period 
of national emergency. The seven rules 
are : 

1. Strictly adhere to all laws 
promulgated by the Govern¬ 
ment before and since the 
war began, and observe Party 
discipline. 

2. Precede other people in facing 
risks and follow other people 
in enjoying leisure. 

3. Bury all intra-party and extra- 
party differences of old, be 
united in spirit and in action, 
and share fortunes and reverses 
together. 

4. Set an example to other people 
by being the first to respond 
to all wartime calls for service 
and for contributions. 

f>. Absolutely obev orders of the 
Party organ and the military 
commanders in each locality. 

C. Strengthen the organization in 
all grades of Party organs and 
instil military discipline into 
them. 

7. Under all circumstances keep 
military secrets and assist the 
local authorities in the 
maintenance of peace and 
order. 


Organs of Authority : Hit* 

Kuomintang organization has five vertical 
grades: the, National Congress which 
meets every two years, the provincial 
congress which meets every year, the 
hsien (county) congress which meets 
every six months, the chtt (district) 
congress or cka members' general meeting 
which meets every two months, and the 
sub -chu members’ general meeting which 
meets every two weeks. During recess 
their executive committees are organs of 
authority. Each organ of authority 
must take orders ftom the higher organ 
and carry out its resolutions. 

Special administrative areas not yet 
made into provinces, such as Mongolia 
and Tibet, shall have a party organization 
with the same status as a provincial 
Party organ. Also certain especially 
designated municipalities and administra¬ 
tive units and the Party head organs 
abroad are given the same status as 
provincial organs and are directly 
responsible to the highest Party organ 
of authority, the National Congress. 
Branch organs abroad are equivalent 
to the hsien Party organ. 

Term of Office : A delegate to the 
National Congress serves only during 
the period when Congress is in session 
and until he has reported to his Party 
organ. Members of the Central Exec¬ 
utive .and Supervisory Committees of the 
National Congress hold office for two 
years IVI embers of the provincial 
executive and supervisory committees, 
the hsien executive and supervisory 
committees, and the district executive 
and supervisory committees, hold office 
for one year. Members of the sub- 
distnct executive committee hold office 
for six months. 

National Congress : The highest 
organ of authority of the Party is the 
National Congress Between sessions the 
work of the National Congress is earned 
out by two committees: the Central 
Executive Committee and the Central 
Supervisory Committee. 

The National Congress is vested with 
the following powers : 

(1) To accept and adopt reports 

of the C entral Fixer utive Com¬ 
mittee and of the various 
departments in the central Party 
organ , 

(2) To revise the political platform 

and regulations of the Party ; 

(3) To decide on policies and 

measures on current problems ; 

(4) I'o elect full and reserve members 

of the Central Executive Com*- 
mittee and the Central Supervi¬ 
sory Committee. 



Tub Central Executive Committee : 
The C.E.C. is charged with the following 
duties : 

(1) To carry out the resolutions 

of the Party National Congress; 

(2) To organize and direct local 

Party organs ; 

(3) To organize various central 

departments of the Party , 

(4) To manage Party expenses and 

finance. 

The Central Executive Committee is 
competent to decide on any matter m 
regard to Party and government affairs, 
subject only to revision by the National 
Congress. It elects the chairman of the 
National Government, presidents and 
vice-presidents of the Executive, Legisla¬ 
tive, judicial, Examination, and Control 
Yuan, who are all responsible to it 
pending the promulgation of a permanent 
constitution. 

The Central Executive Committee has 
the obligation to carry out the resolutions 
of the Central Supervisory Committee 
but when it should deem it necessary, 
it may ask the Central Supervisory 
Committee to reconsider resolutions 

The Central Executive Committee 
meets at least once every six months. 
When it is in recess, the C.E.C. elects 
25 persons from among its members to 
form a standing committee. 

According to a resolution adopted 
in May, 1945, by the First Plenary 
Session of the Sixth Central Executive 
Committee, the Committee has two 
Party boards, a number of committees, 
a Secretariat, and some other organiza¬ 
tions 

Since February, 1939, the Political 
Committee of the Central Executive 
Committee has turned its functions over 
to the Supreme National Defense Council 
to meet war emergencies. In ordinary 
times, pending the realization of 
constitutionalism, the Political Committee 
constitutes the highest organ of political 
direction and is composed of from 19 to 
25 members selected by the Central 
Executive and Supervisory Committees 

The Central Supervisory 
Committee : 

The C.S.C. is charged with the following 
duties : 

(1) To decide on penalties for lower 

Party organs or Party members 
violating the discipline of the 
Party, 

(2) To examine the receipts and 
expenditures of the Central 
Executive Committee ; 


(3) To review the progress of Party- 
affairs, to issue orders to the 
lower Party Organs for the 
examination of Party and 
financial affairs; 

(4) To review the administrative 
measures and accomplishments 
of the National Government 
m the light of the Party's 
platform and policies. 

The Central Supervisory Committee 
during its recess elects seven persons 
from among its own members to form 
a standing committee. The C.S.C. meets 
at least once every six months. It ha> 
its own secretariat. 

PARTY NATIONAL 
CONGRESS 

The National Congiess of the Kuomin- 
tang meets once every two years. The 
first Congress was held in 1924, the 
second in 1925, the third in 1929, the 
fourth in 1931, and the fifth in 1935. 
An Extraordinary Party National Congress 
was convened in Wuchang, Hupeh, in 
March-April, 1938, the year after the 
outbreak of the war with Japan. The 
sixth, due to the war, did not meet 
until May, 1945. It was held in 
Chungking, May 5*21- Membership to 
the sixth Congress was 800 plus the 
Central Executive Committee and Central 
Supervisory Committee members who 
were ex-officio Congress members. The 
Congress re-elected on May 17, President 
Chiang Kai-shek as TsungUai of the 
Kuomintang. It resolved, on May 14, 
to hold the People’s Congress (National 
Assembly) on November 12, 1945 (80th 
birthday anniversary of Dr. Sun Yat-sen). 
On May 19, it elected 222 Central Exec¬ 
utive Committee members and 90 reserve 
members and 104 Central Supervisory 
Committee members and 44 reserve 
members. In addition, the Congres> 
adopted a number of important resolu¬ 
tions as foliows : 

Political Program 
{Adopted on May 18, 1945) 

The Congress adopted on May 18 a 
revised Political Progvam and Policies 
as proposed by President Chiang Kai-shek, 
Tsungtsai of the party. The first Poli¬ 
tical Program of the Kuomintang was 
adopted by the First Party National 
Congress m January, 1924. The revised 
program reads : 

" Accepting the Three People's Prin¬ 
ciples as the highest guiding principle, the 
Kuomintang in its 50 years of revolu¬ 
tionary history overthrew the Manchu 
regime, swept away warlordisro, and led 
in the war of resistance and national 
reconstruction. The mission of the 



Kuomintang can be clearly seen from the 
Political Program adopted by the First 
Party National Congress and the Program 
of Armed Resistance and National Re¬ 
construction adopted by the Extraordinary 
Party National Congress. The achieve¬ 
ments of the Kuomintang are also 
common knowledge. 

The Kuomintang shall redouble its 
efforts for the early achievement of final 
victory, constitutionalism, and improve¬ 
ment of the people’s livelihood. To 
meet such demands, the following political 
program and policies are adopted and 
it is urged that an unprecedented effort 
be made by all fellow Party members 
and a united effort be made by the 
entire nation to attain the objective. 

I. Pertaining to Nationalism : 

The Principle of Nationalism seeks to 
attain independence for China and 
equality for all the racial groups within 
the country. In the present phase, the 
urgent task is to strive for early victory, 
to strengthen the foundation of the 
nation, to assist m the development 
of the frontier racial groups so as to 
achieve an independent, tree, and united 
nation, and to strengthen international 
cooperation to enable China to hear 
her proper responsibility m the promotion 
of international peace. Therefore, the 
Kuomintang advocates . 

1. The mobilization of our entire 
national strength for the war 
against Japan, to fight for 
victory, to beat Japan to 
unconditional surrender, to dis¬ 
arm the enemy militarily and 
economically, and to eliminate 
his ideology of aggression. 

2. The realization of the Cairo 
declaration to attain China's 
territorial, sovereign, and ad¬ 
ministrative integrity, and to 
assist Korea in winning her 
independence. 

3. Collaboration with the Allied 
nations 1o establish an inter¬ 
national security organization 
to secure permanent world 
peace, 

4. The conclusion of mutual aid 
pacts with the different Allied 
nations to establish permanent 
friendly relations, particularly 
the cooperation in economic 
and cultural fields to promote 
world security and prosperity. 

5. The conclusion of commercial 
treaties with other nations 
on the principles of equality 
and reciprocity, and the im¬ 
provement of the conditions of 
overseas Chinese. 


6. The realization of a high degree 
local autonomy for Mongolia 
and Tibet, and the assistance 
in a balanced economic and 
cultural development “ of 
frontier racial groups as a 
part of the foundation of a 
free and united Chinese Re¬ 
public. 

7. The protection and strengthen¬ 
ing of the unity of the nation 
and the strict prohibition of 
violation of government law® 
and regulations or any action 
detrimental to unity in the 
fields of foreign affairs, military 
affairs, finance, communica¬ 
tions, and currency. 

8. Positive steps to augment the 
equipment of the national 
army, reorientation of military 
education, improvement of 
conscription administration, 
improvement of the livelihood 
of officer- and men, and 
betterment of the personnel 
and commissariat system to 
build up a modem army 

9. bn i versa 1 promotion of the 
people s health and the expan¬ 
sion of sanitary and health 
enterprises to improve national 
health 

Iff. The encouragement of scientific 
research, improvement of the 
policv of sending students to 
study abroad, and increase 
of the facilities for academic 
research to attain cultural 
independence and promote 
national culture. 


11. Pertaining to People’s 
Rights : 


The Principle of People’s Rights seeks to 
promote indirect sovereign rights besides 
direct sovereign rights. At the present 
stage of development it aims at the 
early establishment of constitutional 
government, consummation of local self- 
government, popularization of people’s 
education and protection of the status of 
women so that the entire people can 
exercise the people's rights, and the 
recreation of a civil service system to 
improve administrative independence and 
safeguard judicial independence to protect 
the people frights. Theiefore, the Kuo- 
mm tang advocate^ : 

]. The cbny^ation of the People*® 
Congress ^ /to c adopt the 
Quint uple-JPbwet Constitution 
and establ|h constitutional 




2. The protection of the people’s 
freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, organization, religion, 
and academic research. 

A. The promotion of local 
autonomous activities in 
accordance with Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen's “ Measures for the Initia¬ 
tion of Local Autonomy," to 
speedily establish people's 
representative organs and to 
elect within a specific period 
of time magistrates and mayors 
in order to consummate local 
sel f-go ve rnmen t. 

4. The enforcement of labor service 
in aid of local autonomous 
activities and public utilities 

5 The strict enforcement of 
government by law, severe 
punishment for corruption, 
improvement of administrative 
efficiency, establishment of 
clean government, and im¬ 
provement of the treatment of 
public functionaries and school 
teachers and protection of 
their social j>osition through 
the institution of health insur¬ 
ance, retirement, and pension 
systems. 

0. The rationalization of adminis¬ 
trative machinery, establish¬ 
ment of a sound civil service 
system, fixation of terms of 
offices of political officials of 
various ranks, and the elevation 
of qualifications in the selection 
of basic personnel for local 
self-government 

7. The realization of true equality 
between men and women 
economically, socially, politic¬ 
ally, and educationally 

8 The popularization of mass 
education within a specific 
time limit and promotion of 
adult supplementary educa¬ 
tion thoroughly to eliminate 
illiteracy 

i) The equal opportunity for all 
institutes of education, and free 
tuition in middle schools and 
colleges tor needy students with 
high scholastic standing and 
also for honorably discharged 
members of the Youth Army 

10. The safeguarding of judicial 
unity and independence, simpli¬ 
fication of legal procedure, 
institution of prison reforms, 
reformation of prisoners, and 
protection of the livelihood 
of prisoners who have served 
their terms 


III* Pertaining to People’s 
Livelihood : 

The Principle of People's Livelihood 
has two most important policies, the 
equalization of land and the restriction 
of private capital The Government 
shall be responsible for satisfying the 
people's need in food, clothing, shelter, 
and transportation. It shall assist the 
people to develop agriculture to supply 
food, to develop textile industries to 
supply clothing, to launch large-scale 
housing projects to supply shelter, and 
to improve roads and waterways to 
provide transportation. Present efforts 
should be concentrated on the increase 
of war production, the planning of postwar 
economic reconstruction, the assistance 
of private enterprises, the encouragement 
of foreign capital and technical coopera¬ 
tion, the protection of the interests of 
farmers and workers, the maintenance 
of a balance between urban and rural 
development, the planning of demobiliza¬ 
tion of servicemen and wounded veterans 
for absorption into peacetime work so 
as to safeguard social security and elevate 
the people's standard of living. There¬ 
fore, the Kuommtang advocates : 

1 In accordance with Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen's plan of industrial 
development, foreign capital 
and technical assistance should 
be sought in the task of postwar 
economic reconstruction To 
implement this plan, priority 
should be accorded to the 
development of communica¬ 
tions, electric power, and a 
balanced development of agri¬ 
culture and industry. All 
enterprises which are 
monopolistic in nature and 
beyond the reach of private 
capital should be undertaken 
by the State or local authorities 
All others should be undertaken 
by private individuals 

2 The stabilization of the 
exchange rate and the value of 
the Chinese dollar with interna¬ 
tional cooperation and improve¬ 
ment of the financial policy. 
International trade should be 
developed m accordance with 
the degree of industrialization 
in China and prosperity in the 
world. 

3 The improvement of the taxa¬ 
tion system in order to simplify 
the process of collection. 
Direct taxes should be levied 
according to a progressive scale 
and the amount of inheritance 
be duly restricted. 



4 . All land in urban areas should 
be taken over by the State. 
With the exception of public 
land, all farm land should be 
distributed to the farmers in 
the quickest possible time. 
All farm land not cultivated by 
the owner should be gradually 
bought bv the State with land 
bonds 

5. The development of farmers' 
organizations to protect 
farmers’ interests and to 
improve their livelihood. The 
system of collective farms 
should be enforced and the 
industrialization of Chinese 
agriculture should be promoted. 

The development of labor 
organizations, improvement of 
labor conditions, promotion of 
cooperation between labor and 
capital, improvement of work¬ 
ing efficiency and the protection 
of women and child laborers 

7 . Universal promotion of social 
insurance and social welfare 
activities, particularly un¬ 
employment insurance and the 
care of children. 

8. Special treatment for families of 
fighters, planning of postwar 
demobilization and re-employ¬ 
ment, pensions to families of 
fallen soldiers, protection of 
wounded veterans. 

9. ITompt relief for people m war 
areas and territories recovered 
by our forces. 

10 Registration of the property 
of public functionaries and 
those in the employment of 
public enterprises No govern¬ 
ment official should be allowed 
to engage m any business 
enterprise. 

Industrial Reconstruction 
Program 

(Adopted on May 19. 1945) 

1. The industrial reconstruction of 
China shall be based on Di Sun Yat-sen’s 
International Development of China and 
shall be carried out by the State as 
planned. 

1 The purpose of industrial re¬ 
construction is to develop industrial 
economy and to lay the foundation for 
self-resurrection, thoroughly to enforce 
policies of the Principle of People's Live¬ 
lihood and to bring about the unification 
of national defense and people's livelihood 

2. The economic reconstruction of the 
Principle of People’s Livelihood is for 


the people, so capital must be nationalized 
and the fruit should be enjoyed by the 
entire people. 

3. The basic task of industrial re¬ 
construction shall be accomplished within 
a specific time limit and shall, therefore, 
be based on the International Development 
of China and accomplished speedily 
with effective means based on planned 
economy and the newest scientific 
technique 

4. All industrial plans shall be care¬ 
fully mapped out according to the 
International Development of China. Pre¬ 
liminary plans shall be made according 
to the possible amount of national 
income and foreign capital so that the 
task can be accomplished step by step. 

5 In order to develop national capital, 
a system of state enterprise shall be 
instituted as a foundation for the Principle 
of People’s Livelihood. Meanwhile the 
people shall be encouraged to participate 
in the task of industrial reconstruction to 
achieve the predesignated objectives. 
The Government shall restrict and adjust 
all acts and tendencies of aggrandizement, 
exploitation, speculation, and monopoly. 

6 Government plans shall be confined 
to key industries, particularly the develop¬ 
ment of steel, iron, coal, oil, copper, 
zinc, lead, machinery, electric power, 
chemical, cement, and other basic 
industries The Government shall also 
participate in industries directly concern¬ 
ing the people's livelihood like textiles, 
flour, leather, timber, synthetic textiles, 
pottery, sugar, alcohol and printing. 
Priority shall be given to export products 
like silk, rugs and carpets, tung oil, 
vegetable oil, tea, and other export 
materials to increase the Chinese capacity 
for international payment. 

7 A power industry is prerequisite 
to industrial development It shall be 
first developed according to plan after 
the war, especially the development of 
hydro-electric power for the establishment 
of an electric network to supply industrial 
needs and to facilitate irrigation. 

8 Plans for communication recon¬ 
struction shall co-ordinate closely with 
plans for industrial reconstruction and 
shall be carried out first Transportation 
capacity of railways shall be planned 
according to the industrial and mining 
production capacity in industrial plans 
so that goods can be transported easily 
to facilitate the lealization of industrial 
plans. 

9. Means shall be devised to supple¬ 
ment the supply of materials of which 
China has a deficiency. Plams shall be 
made after the war to encourage the 
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import of copper, sulphur, rubber, iron 
ore and scrap iron. Alum and bauxite 
mines shall be developed in China to 
supply aluminum as a substitute for 
copper and for airplane manufacturing 
needs 

10, Certain .scarce resources such as 
coking coal and oil shall be conserved 
with great care Crude oil shall l>e 
imported after the war for relining in 
China. Besides, alcohol plants shall be 
developed to produce alcohol as a gasoline 
substitute. 

11 In order to conserve mineral 
resources and to promote the welfare 
of the farmers, the Government shall 
encourage industries to utilize agricultural 
and forest products as raw materials 
and to increase the efficiency of the 
Utilization of agricultural and forest 
products. The system of supply of 
agricultural and forest products shall have 
a sound organization and the products 
shall have high quality. 

J2. AU industries shall have sound 
organizations so that industrial efficiency 
and development can be achieved through 
collective efforts and in competition with 
international industrial organizations. 

13. Manpower is essential in industrial 
reconstruction. The Government shall 
have carefully mapped out plans so that 
manpower can be transferred according 
to needs. Planned efforts shall be made 
to elevate the educational standard of 
laborers, to improve their technique, so 
that they can well shoulder their peirt 
and attain their rightful position m 
industrial reconstruction 

14. AH preparatory measures in 
industrial reconstruction, like geological 
surveys, soil surveys, raw’ materials 
study, and meteorological studies shall be 
developed and the work accomplished 
within a specific time limit. 

11. The industrial plan shall be carried 
out according to schedule, relative to 
time and place, and the various industries 
shall be closely coordinated in order 
to increase the national wealth. 

1. The Government shall, within the 
scope of the over-all plan, make out 
detailed plans for the development of 
key points, divided into stages. 

2. Plans for the different industries 
shall be closely coordinated, especially 
those for heavy industries 

3. Plans for the preliminary stage of 
industrial reconstruction cannot be 
expected to be perfect The plans 
shall be made atid carried out according 
to available data, and corrections and 
supplementary data shall be added to the 


plans later. The application of plans 
cannot be hindered by the lack of some 
detailed information. 

4. The establishment of factories and 
the exploitation of mines, no matter 
whether the factories and mines are 
Government owned, private owned, or 
jointly undertaken by Chinese and 
foreign concerns, shall be sanctioned by 
industrial and mining authorities before 
their establishment. In studying plans 
of these factories and mines, the autho¬ 
rities concerned shall study the conditions 
of the enterprises, including locality, 
materials, production, organization, in 
relation with the over-all plan. 

III. The Government shall map out 
industrial areas throughout the country 
in accordance with national economic 
conditions, communications and the dis¬ 
tribution of raw materials 

1 'the Government shall, in accord¬ 
ance with the distribution of resources, 
economic conditions, and communications 
conditions, designate several industrial 
reconstruction areas The reconstruction 
in different areas shall tie in co-ordination 
with plans for communications, agricul¬ 
ture, forestry, and water conservancy to 
make a co-ordinated national plan. 

2 Areas for basic industries shall be 
established in accordance with the needs 
of national defense. 

3. The Government shall maintain 

organs in industrial areas to enforce 
plans and to promote Government 
policies 

IV. All industrial products shall be 
standardized. 

1 The Government shall without 

delay make and promulgate a standard¬ 

ization law. 

2 The Government shall establish 

a standardization bureau to make 
standards and to enforce them 

3 Foreign materials that do not come 
up to the standards specified by the 
Govern merit shall not be imported. 

4 The present “ shih " system in 

weights and measures is only temporary. 
It shall be abolished after a specific time 
limit and the metric system shall be 

used instead. 

V In industrial reconstruction, the 
Government shall adopt a policy of 
simultaneous development of State-owned 
and private owned industries, to attain 
division of labor and coordination under 
an over-all industrial plan and to attain 
the planned capacity of the different 
industries. 



1. Division of labor and coordination 
between State-owned and private owned 
industries shall be carried out after the 
completion of an over-all plan so that 
the proposed production capacity can be 
achieved and close Cooperation among 
industries attained. 

2. All State enterprises listed in the 
over-all plan shall receive money on time 
and in authorized amounts as provided 
for in the plan. The proper authorities 
shall see to it that the tasks progress 
according to plan and attain the planned 
objective. 

3. The Government shall encourage 
private capital to engage in the develop¬ 
ment of private enterprises under the 
over-all plan: Assistance shall be given 
by the Government to enable private 
enterprises to attain planned progress 
and coordination. 

4. When State or private enterprises 
fail to attain planned production and 
progress, the Government shall take 
effective means to help them: (a) by 
transferring money, material and man¬ 
power not listed in the over-all plan to the 
enterprises; (6) by importing materials 
and equipment that are lacking; and 

(c) by helping to finance private enter¬ 
prises which fail to attain their production 
quota. Such assistance and adjustment 
shall take into consideration the necessary 
coordination under the over-all plan. 

5. Close coordination among State 
and private enterprises shall be attained 
in the different industries in the form 
of guilds or other cooperative measures 
-o that they can, under the guidance 
of the Government, improve technique 
and management, standardize the quality 
of production, reduce production and 
transportation costs, achieve rational 
distribution and prevent overproduction 

VI. Industries that can be undertaken 
or can better be undertaken by private 
concerns shrill be owned bv private 
concerns assisted by the Government 
when necessar\ and be protected by 
law. Industries which cannot be under¬ 
taken by private concerns and those 
monopolistic m nature shall be undertaken 
by the State. State and private owned 
industries shall be specifically listed 

1. Industrial, mining, and communi¬ 
cations enterprises can be. \a) State- 

owned ; [b) privately owned, (c) owned 
jointly by the State and private interests ; 

(d) owned jointly by Chinese and foreign 
interests; and {e)' owned by foreign 
interests with special permission. 

2* Industrial, mining, and communica¬ 
tions enterprises that cannot be under¬ 


taken by private interests shall foe 
owned by the State. They include: 
(a) enterprises directly related with 
national defense such as the manufacture 
of arms and ammunition for the land, 
naval, and air forces; ( b ) enterprises 
that are monopolistic in nature like 
railways, postal and tele-communication 
services, public utilities, and power 
industries; (c) enterprises which use 

materials that are limited in supply 
and of strategical value like steel, coke, 
oil, iron, aluminum, copper, zinc, lead* 
manganese, magnesium and sulphur; (d) 
enterprises that are related to interna¬ 
tional cartels like dye industries; and 

(e) export minerals like antimony, tung¬ 
sten and tin. 

3. State-owned industrial, mining, and 
communications enterprises can be 
operated in two forms: (a) financed 
entirely by the National Treasury ; and 
(fc) financed by State-owned corporations 
with private, or foreign capital partici¬ 
pating. 

4. All State-owned enterprises shall 
endeavor to achieve high efficiency and 
low production cost, so that the standard 
attained may be exemplary to the 
nation. Profits realized from State-owned 
enterprises shall be invested in productive 
enterprises and thus increase State 
capital. 

5 Enterprises other than those 
mentioned m Section 2 can be undertaken 
by private interests. 

VII. Both State and private owned 
enterprises shall achieve the highest 
efficiency, adopt the newest technique, 
reduce production costs, and improve 
the quality of the products. 

1. All industries in the over-all plan, 

whether State-owned or private owned, 
shall adopt the newest technique and 

management system to lay a firm 
foundation 

2. AH industries shall employ 

mechanization and electrolysis to attain 
mass production, 

3. Modern molecular industries shall 
be developed to make full use of native 
raw materials to attain the stage of 
self-sufficiency. 

4. Modern facilities shall be provided 
as much as possible to increase production 
efficiency and security. 

f>. The Government shall employ 

the newest and most effective training 

methods to train personnel of the different 
industries and to provide supplementary 
training in accordance with technical 
progress to increase their working 
efficiency. 



fi, An examination system shall be 
introduced to standardize the quality of 
handicraft products and to improve their 
production standards. 

7. The Government may subsidize or 
adopt control measures to assist important 
industrial and mining enterprises which 
at the initial stage may experience a 
very high cost of production. 

8« All materials and equipment needed 
by State or private owned enterprises 
shall be Chinese products if possible. 

9. The Government shall give special 
consideration in tariff and transportation 
to Chinese and foreign materials and 
equipment needed in industrial, mining 
and communications reconstruction. 

VIII, The Government shall give 
private owned industries that abide by the 
industrial reconstruction plan encourage¬ 
ment, financial assistance, and technical 
and transportation facilities to enable the 
industries to develop according to plan. 

1. Enterprises that are privately 
owned under the over-all plan shall have 
Government assistance in the employment 
of capital, remittance facilities, trans¬ 
portation, assignment of equipment and 
materials, and labor welfare. 

2. The Government shall provide 
rational and tair guarantees for interest 
and capital of private owned enterprises 
in the initial stage when difficulties may 
exist, 

3. The same taxation shall be levied 
on the same enterprises, whether State 
or privately owned, so that the cost of 
production will be the same in the same 
enterprises. 

4. The Government, in determining 
tran^poitation costs, shall give the same 
treatment to products produced by 
State-owned or privately owned enter¬ 
prises. 

5. The Government shall give effective 
technical guidance and help to privately 
owned industries. 

IX. The Government shall assist, pro¬ 
mote, and improve handicraft industries 
and industrial cooperatives and encourage 
the people to fully utilize their leisure 
to increase handicraft production. 

1. Handicraft and home industry 
products that have an international 
market shall enjoy technical guidance 
and export facilities from the Government. 

2. Handicraft and small industry 
products that can be used as half-finished 
products by factories shall be properly 
organized and coordinated with factories. 


3. Close coordination shall be 
established between modem industries 
and handicraft industries with the modem 
industries helping to promote handipraft 
industries by supplying refined materials, 
chemicals and equipment, 

4. The Government shall give assist¬ 
ance in capital, equipment, and organiza¬ 
tion to rural handicraft industries. 

fi. The organization of industrial 
cooperatives shall be encouraged to 
facilitate the director of small handicraft 
industries, 

X. Export product industries shall 
be encouraged and helped to promote 
international trade. The public shall be 
encouraged to engage in such industries. 

1. In order to increase the national 

capacity in international payment and 
to encourage the inflow of foreign capital, 
export trade shall be developed. The 
export of the following products shall 
enjoy special attention during the 
transitional period from agricultural to 
industrial economy: (a) processed 

agricultural products; (6) products that 
can be produced by the comparatively 
cheap labor in China; and (r) family and 
rural handicraft products. 

2. The Government shall, under the 
over-all plan, encourage export product 
industries to attain their planned quota 
and quality. 

3. The Government shall adopt effec¬ 
tive means to open international markets 
for Chinese products, especially the 
textile markets in the South .Seas former I v 
served by Japan. 

4. The Goveinment may enforce price 
and quality standards and examine export 
products. 

XI. The Government and society shall 
encourage savings and channel invest¬ 
ments to industries. Profits from 
industrial investments shall be turned 
back to industries. 

1. The Government shall encourage 
private owned industries and private 
capital in State-owned industries under 
the over-all plan. 

2. The Government shall adopt effec¬ 
tive means to promote the* people's 
interest in industrial reconstruction and 
to enforce planned thrift and savings 
movements and to guide the people’s 
investments. 

3. The Government shall take effective 
means to turn back investment profits to 
industries under the over-all plan. 



XII. The country’s financial policies 
shall coordinate with the industrial 
reconstruction plan. Taxation and 
financial systems shall give effective 
assistance to the development of industrial 
reconstruction. 

1. The financial policy shall coordinate 
closely with the promotion of the 
industrial reconstruction plan. The 
Government shall decide the minimum 
percentage of the industrial, mining, and 
communications reconstruction budget 
in relation to the national budget. (In 
the first five vears after the war, this 
percentage shall not be less than 50 
per cent.) 

2. The tariff policy shall have as its 
chief objective the rapid industrialization 
of the nation within the broad view of 
promoting international trade and pros¬ 
perity. Essential industries, when in 
their infancy, may temporarily lx* 
protected by a protective tariff. 

3. The tariff system shall be simplified 
and all hindrances to production, trans 
portation, and marketing shail be 
eliminated. 

4. The financial policy shall make 

its chief object the promotion of industrial 
reconstruction by : (a) stabilization of 
currency (/>) the strengthening of the 
Central Bank of ( hma to make it a bank 
of banks , \r) the establishment of a 

note market to supply shoit term credit , 
and id) the establishment of a secunty 
and bond market. 

XIII. The national educational plan 
shall cooidinate with the industrial 
reconstruction plan Each industry shall 
be responsible for the training of industrial 
personnel according to plans laid down 
bv the Government 

J. Colleges shall tram industrial 
personnel according to the needs of 
industrial areas and industries. 

2. Each factory shall systematically 
train industrial personnel according to 
plans laid down by the Government. 

3. The Government shall adopt effec¬ 
tive means to tram instructors from 
college students and experienced industrial 
personnel so that they can m turn tram 
large numbers of skilled laborers. 

4 . The Government shall provide 
Chinese industrial personnel with chances 
to learn and practise the newest industrial 
technique. 

XIV. The Government and society 
shall, with effective means, encourage 
inventions and promote scientific research. 


1. The Government shail encourage 

inventions and other scientific technical- 
improvements by the patent system 
and other means. ,, 

2. The Government shall assist 
applicants to patent inventions. 

3 The Government shall offer prizes 
for solutions to urgent technical problems 
and make such solutions available to 
factories through proper procedure. 

4 Exchange and pooling of technical 
materials shall be regulated and 
encouraged. 

5 Technical inventions and sugges¬ 
tions from workers shall be encouraged. 

0 A patent law shall lx* enforced 
within one year after the conclusion of the 
war and shall lx? handled by a specially 
established organ 

XV Research institutions related to 
industrial reconstruction shall concentrate 
their efforts on practical problems to- 
improve industrial technique and to- 
help overcome industrial difficulties. 

1 All research institutions in the 
country shall, according to the needs 
of industries, study the utilization of 
industrial materials and improve 
industrial technique and overcome 
industrial difficulties. 

2. Research institutions shall closely 
coordinate to avoid repetition and to- 
increase efficiency. 

3 Results obtained by research 
institutions shall be adopted and pro¬ 
moted by industries 

4 Problems relating to industrial 
management shall be studied and 
promoted 

5 The Government shall make a 
yearly study of the progress made by 
industrial and mining enterprises and 
shall award oi punish the concerns 
arcoi dingly 

XVI Foreign capital and technique 
shall be welcomed io hasten the accom¬ 
plishment of the industrial plan 

1 The utilization of foreign capital 

can be: (a) loans (bonds or loans) ; 

(6) shares (joint enterprise) ; (r) credit 
(in the form of machinery or technique) ; 
anti (d) special charter. 

2 The flotation of loans abroad 
shall be undertaken by Government 
organs, or Government designated* 
organizations. 

3. Capital realized from floating of 
bonds abroad shall be properly distributed 
to key industrial and mining enterprise* 
by proper authorities. 



4. AU industrial and mining enter¬ 
prises, except munition*, may accept 
foreign shares. 

5. Chinese-foreign enterprises shall be 
mainly those requiring large amounts 
of capital. State~o\\ ned enterprises shall 
especially welcome foreign capital in 
accordance with the teachings of Dr Sun 
Yat-sen. 

0. The Government shall first study 
and sanction the agreement and conditions 
of ’the participation of foreign capital 
in private industrial and mining 
enterprises. 

7. The Chinese Government shall 
give the fullest protection to foreign 
capital m China. Hut, without a special 
charter from the Chinese Government, 
no foreign capital in China can enjoy 
sjiecial privileges that are not enjoyed 
by Chinese capital 

8. Contracts for the u»e of foreign 
equipment and technique by Chinese 
enterprises shall be sanctioned by proper 
authorities. 

0. Direct investment by foreign cor¬ 
porations shall be first approved by the 
Chinese Government and shall have to 
conform to Chinese law* 

10. Foreign enterprises in China shall 
make use of Chinese materials as far 
a* possible 

Agricultural Program 

(.*1 1 tophii o pi Mav 10. 19!.") 

I. Agricultural reconstruction shall, 
in accordance with the Three People s 
Principles, aim at the establishment of 
a modernized agriculture, the elevation 
of the status of farmer*, the development 
of rural economy, coordination with 
industrial and common, lal needs, and the 
promotion of the people’s livelihood 

t, The size of farms shall be expanded 
and farm management improved. There 
shall be a minimum size for farms 
designated by law Cooperative or 
collective farming shall be encouraged 

H. Water tonservamv. iriigation, and 
sod cons>ervanc> shall lx* promoted. 

4. Experiment and research works 
shall be promoted and extension work 
established. Mechanical power and 
scientific technique shall be applied. 

5. Uncultivated land and frontier 
regions shall be brought under cultivation 
to increase arable land and to readjust 
the density of population 

6. The utilization of land shall be 
rationalized according to natural cotuli- 
tions. 


7. Suitable sites shall be chosen for 
large-scale growing of industrial plants 
to meet the demand of industries. Co¬ 
operation btdween the producers and 
manufacturers shall be promoted to 
mutual benefit. 

8. The production capacity and 
quality of agricultural materials for export 
shall be improved and if possible processed 
before exportation. 

9. F<xxl production shall give equal 
emphasis on quality and quantity* The 
variety of food produced shall be increased 
to improve the nutrition available to 
the people. 

10. in forestry work, attention shall 
be paid to conservation and reforestation. 
National forests and security forests 
shall be State-owned and State-managed. 
Others shall be left to private enterprise* 

11. In animal husbandry, special 
attention shall be paid to the prevention 
and treatment of epidemics. The quality 
and breed of livestock shall be improved. 
The planting of fodder in agricultural 
areas and the utilization of wasteland 
for cattle-raising purposes shall be en¬ 
couraged. National pastures shall be 
devoted to animal husbandry. Improve¬ 
ment in animal husbandry management, 
breeding of livestock, and the livelihood 
of the people engaged in animal husbandry 
shall merit special attention. 

12. Sea, river, and lake fishery and 
sea products shall be encouraged. 
Farmers shall he encouraged to breed 
fish 

13 Kmal electrification shall be 
developed The utilization of hydraulic 
power and rural by-products and improve¬ 
ment in the processing of agricultural 
products shall be encouraged 

14. Kural communications shall be 
developed, means of transportation 
improved, and cooperation in transporta¬ 
tion and marketing encouraged 

lo A network of agricultural storage 
houses shall be established, the crop 
estimate svstem strengthened, examina¬ 
tion of agricultural product* introduced, 
and agricultural supply and demand 
adjusted to stabilize farm product prices. 

16. The rural financial system shail 
be improved and the organization of 
cooperatives encouraged to meet demands 
of agricultural capital. 

17. \gricultural education shall be 
developed to tram personnel for agricul¬ 
tural reconstruction. Short training shall 
be given to farmers and agricultural 
shows and exhibits shall be conducted 
to further the knowledge and technique 
of the farmers 
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18. Peace and order in rural districts 
shall be promoted* health and welfare 
activities in rural areas developed to 
insure a peaceful life for the farmers. 

Id. Agricultural organizations shall be 
strengthened and the farmers’ political- 
mindedness promoted to lay a foundation 
for rural self-government. 

20, International financial and 
technical cooperation in agricultural 
reconstruction shall be welcome. In 
return, the supply of Chinese agricultural 
products on international markets shall 
be increased. 

Land Program 

{Adopted on May 19, 1945) 

1. All natural resources like moun¬ 
tains, forests, rivers, lakes, minerals and 
water power shall be State-owned. The 
larger developments shall be operated 
by the National Government, the smaller 
ones by local organs. 

2. The Government shall, immediately 
after their recovery, announce plans 
for the reconstruction of cities destroyed 
during the war Areas where the mam 
streets, wharves, stations, and parks 
stand shall be purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment. Those leased to the people shall 
yield progressive rents according to land 
value. 

3. In new cities, land value shall 
first be decided before the announcement 
of the city construction plan. The land 
shall, m principle, be managed by the 
Government. 

4. The Government shall speedily 
decide areas where state farms are to be 
established in North China and other 
frontier regions where demobilized soldiers 
and surplus population from other 
provinces can migrate 

5. Each hsiang and chen shall have a 
public farm where scientific farming is 
practised. It will serve as a model to 
local farmers Profits made from the 
farm shall be used for local welfare 

6. Farms cultivated by tenants instead 
of owners shall be gradually purchased 
by the Government with payment by 
land bonds and after adjustment be 
distributed among original tenants and 
war veterans. 

7. Farms cultivated by owners shall be 
encouraged to cultivate cooperatively. 

8. Contracts for the lease of land 
shall be registered with proper authorities 
and the rent shall be restricted by law. 

9. Laud value of private owned 
lands shall be decided without delay and 

A 


land tax collected according to value. 
Land registration shall be accomplished 
as speedily as possible* 

10. The Government may buy 
according to value private owned lauds 
and can restrict the division of lands. 

1L A land bank shall be established 
to : (a) issue land bonds to help small 
farmers ; and (l) issue mortgage bonds 
to mortgage at national banks to help 
land improvement 

National Health Program 

(Adopted on May 17, 1945) 

I. General Provisions 

1, Promotion of rational reproduction, 
improvement of people’s health, elevation 
of standard of living, reduction of 
casualties from disasters and illness to 
achieve rational increase of population. 

2 Encouragement of reproduction by 
males and females with sound body and 
mind, restriction of reproduction by 
people with hereditary abnormality, 
improvement of social conditions, and 
advancement of maternal education to 
improve the quality of population. 

3 Regulation of the density of 
population, equalization of sex ratio, 
improvement of professional distribution, 
and promotion of the equality of 
opportunity to achieve a rational dis¬ 
tribution of population. 

11. Promotion of Marriage at 

Appropriate Time 

4 The advancement of the legal 
ages for marriage by law prohibiting 
men below 20 years of age and women 
below 18 years of age to marry m order 
to rectify the custom of early marriage. 

5. Emphasis on sex education, 
promotion of proper social life, introduc¬ 
tion of matrimonial inquiry service, and 
guidance in matrimonial selection to 
secure successful marriage. 

6 Improvement 01 matrimonial rites, 
assistance in employment after marnage, 
improvement of facilities for married 
life in order to encourage marriage at 
appropriate time 

III. Improvement of Family 
System 

7. Strict enforcement of monogamy* 
prevention of desertion and easy divorce 
in order to make the family system 
secure 

8. Emphasis on family education and 
maternal education, fostering of the 
ideal of a happy home, introduction of 
counsel of family problems to attain 
harmony in home hie. 
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IV. Promotion of Rational 
Reproduction 

9. Encouragement of reproduction by 
healthy couples, advice on rational birth 
control, protection of expectant mothers 
and nursing mothers, m order to increase 
the number of healthy children. 

10. Introduction of pre-marriage 
physical examination, prevention of 
venereal diseases, isolation or sterilization 
of people with hereditary abnormality to 
prevent the reproduction of unhealthy 
children. 

11. Popularization of the knowledge 
of child care, and promotion of child 
welfare to promote education on birth 
and child rearing 

V. Promotion of National Health 

12 Improvement of the people’s 
nutrition, elevation of standard of living, 
popularization of physical education, 
promotion of medical service and public 
health to improve national health. 

VI. Adjustment of Sex Ratio 

13. Rectification of the bad custom 
of prizing men above women, equal 
treatment for men and women to main¬ 
tain a balance m sex ratio 

14. Adjustment of agricultural and 
industrial enterprise, distribution in rural 
and urban districts, and encouragement 
of migrants to bring families with them 
m order to reduce locality difference in 
sex ratio. 

VII. Adjustment of Professional 
Distribution 

15 Promotion of industrialization to 
absorb surplus farming population and 
the promotion of professions suitable 
to women m order to increase the total 
production capacity of the entire people. 

16. Enforcement of planned education, 
training of technical personnel, introduc¬ 
tion of professional guidance and 
placement, control of the distribution of 
labor to adjust the supply and demand 
of man power. 

VIII. Guidance in Migration 

17. Improvement of the living 
conditions in rural and urban areas on a 
balanced basis, enforcement of planned 
migration between localities to attain a 
rational distribution of population 

18. Protection of aliens and the 
introduction of reasonable restriction of 
entry of aliens to bring about reciprocity 
and equality m the international flow 
of population. 


IX. Protection of Frontier 
Population 

19. Popularization of education, 
improvement of customs, development 
of production, medical service and public 
health in frontier areas to elevate the 
cultural standard and improve the liveli¬ 
hood of frontier peoples 

20. Encouragement of mixed inhabita¬ 
tion and marriage to strengthen national 
solidarity 

X Prevention of Destruction of 
Population 

21 Strict prohibition of abortion, 
infanticide, concubinage, keeping of slave 
girls, kidnapping, leasing and sale of 
slaves, and also the prohibition of prostitu¬ 
tion to prevent the destruction of 
population 

Labor Program 

[Adopted on May 17, 1945) 

1. The objective of labor policy is to 
ensure social security and to fulfil the 
needs of national defense and the people's 
livelihood, through the development of 
labor organization, elevation of workers’ 
status, improvement of workers' 
livelihood, promotion of labor-capital 
cooperation, adjustment of the supply 
and demand of labor, increase in labor 
efficiency, strengthening of international 
labor relationship based on the principle 
of natural supremacy and the spirit of 
international cooperation. 

2. With the exception of those 
engaged m manufacturing munitions, all 
workmen shall join trade unions, 

3 Trade unions may have national 
organizations. 

4. The contractor system shall be 
abolished In principle the same kind 
of \\ork shall draw the same pay. There 
shall be a minimum wage scale m different 
localities An eight-hour day and six- 
dav week schedule shall be enforced. 
Annual vacations with pay shall be 
granted to workers. 

5. Women and children are not to 
be employed m dangerous or heavy work, 
nor on late night shifts. Medical 
allowances and a period of leave shall be 
given to women laborers before and 
after the natal period. 

6. Factory inspection shall be 
enforced. A minimum standard of 
security and sanitation m factories and 
mines shall be maintained. 

7. Compensation for the wounded and 
pensions for the dead shall be enforced. 
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Health accident, and other social 
insurances shall be promoted 

8 Housing projects for laborers shall 
be launched nutrition standards 
improved wholesome recreation en¬ 
couraged, consumers cooperatives and 
other mutual aid fat llities established 

9 Organizations for safeguarding the 
welfare of child and women laboi and 
nurseries shall be established 

10 Supplemc nt ai y education and 
other cultural facilities shall be made 
available to laborers Child labor and 
apprentices shall have opportunities to 
pursue peoples education 

H 1 uhnical tunning shall be given 
to laboreis contests shall be h Id and 
invention bv workers shall be encouraged 

12 I aboi unions shall have the 
power ot lolitctivc bargaining and shall 
use arbitration and mediation to settle 
disputes betwetn labor and ap tal 

13 Worktis shall be tncouiigtd to 
become shut holders of ill imiustnal 
enterprises and the bonus system shall bt 
i n< our age d 

14 K« gistrdlion of workers shall bt 
tnfoiccci occupationil guidance shall be 
given to workers 

1 r > Politic il constlotisnt ss ot workers 
shall be piornotcd and thur participation 
in political activities shall bt cutout aged 

18 Worktis shall bt cm outaged to 
partiupitc in murnational labor orgam/a 
turns and to promote international laboi 
coopoation to salt guild intimation il 
mx. id st< unt> 

Agrarian Program 

f 4dopttd ( n Max 17 194 >) 

1 Agnnm point aims it the 
development ol agiantn oh tniz turns 
rural administration mi il land reform 
ruial uonomv rtionn igranan wtlf J re 
to protect fully the interest of f nine is 
to elevate then standaiei of livine and 
to lcahze ntw i uial sue it tics ucordin^, 
to the lhiet Ptoj>le s Pruieiples 

2 i aimcis mentioned in tins program 
<tic thosc j tn^a^td diie»tl\ in agricultural 
productie n 

3. Tht i aimers Guild shall bo 
recognized as the tenter organization of 
farmers and every assistante shill be 
givtn Jtoi its development 

4 All evils detnmcnfal to the welfare 
of fanners corrupt officials and oppressive 
gentry shall be eiadicated The farmers 


shall be trained to exercise their four 
sovereign powers to help realize rural 
self-government 

5 People’s education and supplemen* 
tary education shall be popularized m 
rural districts ilhterac> shall be wiped 
out 

9 Capable farmers shall be selected 
and tram< cl to lead farmers and serve 
as rural self government personnel 

7 I arm distribution shall be 
regulated according to the principles of 
ecpiatiz ition of land and the tiller 
owns his farm Standard rent scale 
shall be set by tin Government Kes- 
trutions shall be enforced on the 
utilization lease divisibility inheritance, 
and transference ol land 

X Irotection shall be given to tenants 
and independent farmers shall be helped 
Progressive 1 tnd taxe*- shall bt enforced 
and wasteland rf<iaim<d to distribute 
amt ng farmers without farms 

9 llit svstt m ot rational contribution 
shall be idopttd High interest loans 
shall be stricth forbidden and all 
exploitation pullulated 

10 Mtthaniztti production shall be 
encouraged and a^ru ultural technique 
unproved to lnsten tht mdustnahzation 
of agriculture 

11 Labile and cooperative farms 
shall be orgamztd Kural cooperative 
ne.tworks shill bt tsr iblishtel to utilize 
the socialization of rural uonoray 

12 Kui cl coepeiauve finance shall be 
developed rural credit svstem improved 
m ordt i to make really ne edv tanners 
enjoy tin benefit of such credit 

H Price of iarm pioducts shall be 
M ibihzcd tilde of agin ultural products 
shall bt developed 

If l a xi s(lmu had be promoted 
and iuial public utilities shall be 
developed espeeidh in the fields of soil 
conseiv it ion ami the prevention of 
elis istt rs 

1) Kuril medical suvut and public 
health f icilitiLs shill bt popularizes! 

19 Kuiai leliei and social welfare 
measures -.hall bt unproved and piomoted. 

17 Sexiai insurance shall be instituted, 
rural mutual aid system fostered 
occupational guidance established and 
the working condition* and livelihood of 
farm laborers shall be improved 

18 Physical training and wholesome 
recreation among fanners shall be 





promoted* rural living standards shall be 
elevated, and nutrition standards 
improved. 

Preliminary Measures for a 
Postwar Social Security 
Program 

{Adopted on May 17* 194.5) 

I. General Provisions 

1. The purpose of a postwar social 
security program is to protect and improve 
the people’s livelihood and to achieve 
social security and progress in accordance 
with the spirit of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's 
Principle of People's Livelihood. 

2. The main tasks of a postwar social 
security program shall be : (a) vocational 
guidance; (b) social insurance, and (c) 
social relief. 

3. The postwar social security program 
shall have as its beneficiary those who 
are in need of relief and protection. The 
following who have contributed most to 
the war shall have priority in receiving 
relief and protection : (a) demobilized 
enlisted men and field and company 
officers; (b) small independent farmers 
and tenants ; (c) war transportation and 
production personnel ; and (d) public 
functionaries and educational personnel 

II. Vocational Guidance 

4. The Government shall undertake 
the construction of various kinds of 
public utilities to create jobs for the 
people and to stimulate economic 
activities in society. 

5. The Government shall conduct 
vocational tiaining in order to raise the 
standard of employment, to increase 
the people's income, to facilitate voca¬ 
tional transference, in order to meet the 
needs of postwar enterprises. Special 
training shall be given to the disabled 
to help them earn their own living. 

<1. The Government shall establish 
employment bureaus throughout the 
country to bring about close coordination 
between jobs and manpower. 

111. Social Insurance 

7. In a postwar social security 
program, the Government shall institute 
social insurance, including : (a) accident ; 
(b) old age, infirmity, and death; (c) 
illness and maternity , and (d) unemploy¬ 
ment. 

8. Insurance premiums shall be paid 
by employers and employees with subsidy 
from the Government. Premium for 
accident insurance shall be paid by 
employers. 


9. Dividends of social insurance shall 
be paid in proportion to the scale of 
premium the insured has paid. 

IV. Social Relief 

10. In a postwar social security 
program, the Government shall, beside® 
instituting vocational guidance and social 
insurance, intensify the practice of 
social relief, especially by the use of 
social force to coordinate with Govern¬ 
ment policies. 

11. Beneficiaries of social relief shall 
include, besides the old, weak, and 
disabled, the victims of unexpected 
calamities who shall be granted emergency 
relief. 

12. Means of social relief shall include : 

(a) medical, sanitation, and other services ; 

(b) work relief; (c) reduction of the 
people's burdens ; (d) granting of loans 
m kind or m cash ; and (e) accommoda¬ 
tion, education, and maintenance. 

Inauguration of Constitutional 
Government 

{Adopted on May 18, 1945) 

A resolution introduced by President 
Chiang Kai-shek on preparatory measures 
for the inauguration of constitutionalism 
m China was adopted on May 18. The 
resolution reads Since the inauguration 
of a constitutional government requires 
proper preparations and since the 
Kuomintang has decided to convene the 
People's Congress for that purpose, 
necessary measures shall be promptly 
taken. To demonstrate the sincerity and 
resolution of the Kuomintang, and to 
insure the successful operation of a 
constitutional government, all measures 
that contribute to laying for it a firm 
foundation and that might be taken in 
advance shall be carried out after the 
conclusion of the present Congress. 
Therefore, it is proposed that : 

1. All the existing Kuomintang 
organizations in the armed forces 
shall be abolished within three 
months , 

2. No party organization shall be 
established in any school ; the 
San Mm Chu I Youth Corps 
shall be taken over by the 
Government as a youth training 
institution ; 

3. Within six months, the provi¬ 
sional hsien and municipal 
councils shall, through election, 
be reorganized into regular hsien 
and municipal representative 
bodies ; in any province 
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where more than half of its 
hsien and municipalities have 
established hsien and municipal 
councils, the provincial political 
council shall be elected as a 
regular representative body ; 

4. A law governing the formation 
of political parties shall tie 
enacted so that political groups 
and parties other than the 
Kuomintang may attain legal 
status according to law , 

5. Offices of administrative nature 
which have been functioning 
under the Kuomintang during 
the period of political tutelage 
shall be gradually taken over 
by the Government after the 
adjournment of the present 
Congress. 

The forthcoming Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang shall be 
authorized to carry out the aforemen¬ 
tioned five measures. 

Resolution on the Communist 
Problem 

{Adopted on Mav 17. 1945) 

After careful consideration of the 
report on the Chinese Communist problem 
submitted by the Central Executive 
Committee, the Congress endorses the 
policy of the Committee to seek a political 
solution of the problem. With the 
responsibility of guiding the nation 
during these arduous vears renting on 
its shoulders, the Kuomintang has 
consistently been striving for China's 
freedom and equality by means of 
national solidarity and through a success¬ 
ful prosecution of the war 

In September, 1937, the Chinese 
Communist Party announced its four 
pledges to support the National Govern¬ 
ment. Despite these pledges, the Chinese 
Communist Party has persisted in armed 
insubordination and refusal to carry out 
the military and administrative orders 
of the National Government. However, 
our Party, as is generally known at home 
and abroad, has maintained a pohev of 
forbearance and spared no efforts to 
preserve unity. 

With the convening of the People's 
Congress in sight, the long cheushed 
wish of our Party to return the reins of 
power to the people and to establish a 
constitutional government will be ful¬ 
filled m the not distant future. In order 
to consolidate national unity and insure 
victory over Japan, our Party must 
carry out the policy of seeking a political 
( solution of the Chinese Communist 


problem with renewed vigor. We hope 
the Chinese Communists are equally 
aware of the fact that the founding, of 
the Republic was not an easy task and 
that the war against Japan has yet to 
be won. We hope that the Chinese 
Communists will not fail to appreciate 
the difficulties still confronting the 
nation, but will make good their pledges 
of September, 1937. We hold that a 
settlement of all questions can be reached 
through discussion as long as they do 
not adversely affect the progress of our 
war against aggression or endanger the 
state An amicable settlement will be 
to the interest of the nation. We urge 
all of our comrades to give their support 
to this policy. 

Resolution on Foreign Policy 
{Adopted on May 17, 1945) 

The news of Germany's collapse and 
of the liquidation of the present global 
war in Europe has come just at the 
moment when the Kuomintang is holding 
its Sixth National Congress This 
glorious victory of our Allies m Europe 
is a matter of great rejoicing to all of 
us. But our ioy is tempered with 
the regret that China's great friend, the 
late President Roosevelt, did not live 
long enough to see this great day. 

While our common enemy in the West % 
has been brought to his knees, we must 
not forget .that Japan, our common 
enemy in the East, has not yet suffered 
the fate which she thoroughly deserves. 

As long as some of China's provinces are 
still under the iron heels of the enemy, 
as long as millions upon millions of the 
Chinese people are under the oppressive 
rule of the enemy, and as long as so 
many other countries m the Far East 
hav^ not yet been liberated, the United 
Nations must regard their arduous 
task as unfinished. We must dedicate 
ourselves to the - completion of this 
task. 

As for the Chinese people, we shall 
further exert ourselves to make all 
sacrifices to drive the enemy from our 
soil at an early date and thoroughly to 
crush the aggressor 

After listening to the report on foreign 
affairs during the last seven years, the 
Congress is gratified to conclude that our 
foreign policy, under the direct guidance 
of President Chiang Kai-shek, has enabled 
us to snatch victory from defeat, to gain 
strength from weakness by adhering to 
a fixed policy in supporting the United 
Nations and to believe in the eventual 
victory of Right and Justice. We have 
also realized, in the life-and*deatH 



struggle, the wish ot the Father of the 
Republic bv concluding with all friendly 
nations new treaties on the basis of 
equality and reaproc itv Furthermore, 
we obtained at the Cairo Conference 
a guarantee for the restoration to us of 
all our lost territories We can tell such 
achievements to the fallen martyrs 
of the revolution and the war of resistant e 
and thc\ will be consoled 

China harbois no territorial ambitions 
All she wants is the preservation of her 
territorial and sovereign integrity and 
fair and equal treatment for all her 
nationals abroad 1 his reasonable aspira¬ 
tion has been admitted by all 

Ihe four great \lhes China tin United 
States, Great Britain, and the USSR 
have fought shoulder to shoa Icier in 
this long war and have attained the 
warmest friendship 1 his friendship shall 
be perpetuated and permanently 
preserved to shoulder together the mission 
of postwar reconstruction China has 
the longest common frontiei with the 
USSR and naturallv has the most 
contact The two nations shall from now 
on with the greatest sincerity establish 
permanent fneridlv relations The unity 
of China the United States Great 
Britain tin V S S R 1 ranu and other 
United Nations is the foundation for 
world peace 

With a view to promote this spirit 
of cooperation, the entire C hint sc people 
and members of the Party shall fullv 
realize our own responsibility and 
inespective of our political opinions 
exert ourselves both in words and in 
deeds to strengthen tin bond ol the 
United Nations 

Ihe beginning of an international 
security organization is shown m tin San 
Francisco Conference China will exert 
all her effoits to ensure the successful 
establishment of codec tiye security and 
permanent peace 

Chinas internal unite and the realiza¬ 
tion of democratic constitutionalism is 
not only the cherished object of tin 
Kuommtang s endeavor in the last 50 
years but is also the concern ol our 
Allies 'Ihe National Government m 
order to show its determination to realize 
constitutionalism, has decided to call the 
People s Congress on November (2 1945 
to promulgate a constitution as declared 
by President C'hiang Kai shek and this 
decision has been confirmed by the 
Congress The People\ ( ongress w ill em¬ 
brace representatives of the Kuommtang. 
other political parties and non-partisan 
leaders m order to reflect the will of the 
entire people 


It is the belief of the Congress that 
China must faithfully act according to the 
Ihrec People's Principles to attain a 
united and free nationhood m order to 
play her part in strengthening interna¬ 
tional peace and promoting work! 
prosperity in cooperation with the United 
Nations 

Resolution on Administration 

(Adoptid on Muv 17, 1945) 

After hearing the report of the- 
administrative measures carried out by the 
Government during the last seven years, 
the C ongress is delighted to point out 
the past successes to treasure our his¬ 
torical mission and to find past defects 
in order to rtctifv in the future all our 
past mistakes 

As for the Principle of Nationalism, 
the Kuommtang for the last eight years 
has led the nation in the war against 
japan and from fighting the entniy 
alone wt arc now lighting shoulder to 
shoulder with om Allies We have 
kept to our unwavering poln v to fight 
for final yietory and to uphold justice 
and stme tor world peace lodav, both 
Germany and Italy' have surrendered one 
after the other and the aggiessor front 
has collapsed Ihe downfall nf Japan 
is in sight Because of this long struggle 
v\e have won < on< rete promises from 
our Allies to resjiect our n itiomd freedom 
and equality We coin hided equal 
treaties \Mth the United States and 
Great Britain m januarv 194T 
treaties with othci fiumllv nations 
followed These treaties are concluded 
on the prun iple oj e quality and thus 
attained for the Chinese nation freedom 
ami equality thus part ot the wish of 
Dr Sun Yat-scn has been realized This 
is the greatest achieve mont in the held 
of the Principle ot \ ition dism of the 
Kuommtang during our revolution. 
However, the Government lias not n ado 
full efforts to bring about coordination 
and solidarity among the frontiei ra< nil 
groups in the country has not been 
able to help these rac lal groups to develop 
their political, economic and cultural 
activities and ability of self-government 
We have not been able to bring about 
" equality for all racial groups within the 
Chinese nation ’ as piovided for in the 
Prim iple of Nationalism Thus we must 
direct our future efforts to build up a 
free and united Republic of China 

(om Lining the Principle of Peoples 
Rights tlu Government has made iepeated 
eHeats to apply the new county system 
and to establish peoph \ representative 
bodies But local self government has 
not vet been accomplished and the 
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training of the people m the employment 
of their four sovereign lights cannot vet 
be carried out as provided m Dr Sun s 
teachings Although this defect is due 
partly to war conditions it must be 
pointed out that the real reason is the 
failure to follow faithfully the teachings 
of Dr Sun on this issue It is indeed to 
be regretted that in the preparatory 
stage of constitutionalism the people 
were not fully equipped for constitu 
tionahsm according to the Princif k of 
People s Rights and the foundation for 
self government has not yet been 
consolidate d 

burtheimorc hsien is a sell government 
unit In the promotion of self govern 
ment it has the dual purpose of the 
accomplishment of the principles of 
democracy and people s livelihood The 
hnen is not only a political unit but 
also an economic unit But current 
self government regulations have filled 
to make hsun an economic unit This 
mistake must be remedied I he 
historical mission of the Kuomintang r- 
the establishment of a republic based on 
the Three People s Principles \1J efforts 
must be excited to promote lot al self 
government to strengthen the people s 
representative bodies and to la\ a 
foundation foi constitutionalism in order 
to realise the system of dtmocricy as 
advoe ated by I)r Nun 

In regard to the Punciplc of People s 
Live lihood the Government h is been 
able to follow the economic program 
during the national emergency as ad iptcd 
by the 1 xtraordmarv Party National 
Congress in 1918 But its usult falls Pu 
behind f hc economic policy e>l the Pun 
ciplt of People s 1 itchhood Since the 
completion of tht Northern 1 xpedition 
the Kuomintang has taken the reins ol 
government tor 17 years but \vc have 
failed to accomplish the two leading 
pnrnipks in the Principle of Peoples 
Livelihood nimclv the equalization of 
land and iestriction ol puvate capital 
Especially during the w ir the Govern 
ment has not been ible to coordinate 
well its financial economic and tiade 
policies arid failed to develop national 
capital and rtstrict private cipital The 
result is the abnormal concentration of 
wealth. I his must be corrected to 
deal the hindrances to the realisation of 
the Principle of People s 1 ivchhood 

During tlie war the fat me rs have made 
the greatest contribution in the forms 
of money and service But their hveli 
hood is the most difficult The land law 
was promulgated m HH4 and its apphea 
tion regulations were promulgated in 
1936 Ten years ha\e passed and both 
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the law and regulations are yet to be 
enforced The current report failed even 
to mention this law It must be enforced 
immediately without delay 

In general administration there is a 
marked lack ol progress in administrative 
efficient y Many more administrative 
measures are called for during the time 
of war It is even more important to 
have a high degree of administrative 
efficiency to carry out fully Government 
orders and to get results Ihe present 
condition shows that work is left undone, 
orders unheeded and manpower and 
time wasted This is because the 
administrative proceduie has not been 
simplified the personnel system not 
established corruption not eradicated 
and the v atfected adversely tjie progress 
in administration Strict discipline must 
be enforced from now on m Government 
offices and p< rsonne 1 trained to coordinate 
better personnel and work and to bring 
ibout admimstiative leform 

Resolution on Education 

f Adapted on May 17 1945) 

In the few ytars educational 

administration h<o closely followed the 
rcsoluti >ns of the I xtraordmary Party 
National t ongn ss in 1938 and the chfftrent 
plenary sessions of the Central Fxecutive 
Committee to keep the nation s education 
going 1 he removal and reconstruction 
of schools and educational institutions 
from war areas the relief of faculty and 
student bodies the promotion of people s 
edue ation and the increase of schools 
are all commend ibh Now that the 
w-n is approaching its yictonous end 
educational administration shall besides 
coordmiting fully with requirements of 
the counter oftnsive and the winning 
of \ietoiy shoulder well its mission in 
posrwai national it construction and the 
realization of constitutionalism The 
guiding principles tor education shall be 

1 Ihe ihrtt People s Principles 
constitute our highest national policy to 
which the educ ational program shall follow 
for the realization of constitutionalism 
and the ideals of the Ihree People's 
Princ lplcs 

2 Ptoplc s h due ation is a prerequisite 
to sound constitutional government 
Although there has txe t an increase in 
number of people s schools and enrol¬ 
ment the quality of the sc bools remains to 
be improved Supplementary education 
for illiterates has been neglected and 
the materials used d) not fit m with 
the requirements of farmers and laborers 
who need such education Advancement 
both m quality and quantity is imperative. 



The curriculum of the school* shall be 
so arranged that it will meet the practical 
needs of the students and that it will 
teach them better ways of living and 
the exercise of the four sovereign powers. 

3. Tne establishment of a secondary 
school district system is a good practice, 
but has not been carried out in full. 
From now on, in order to meet reconstruc¬ 
tion requirements, it is necessary that 
the number of secondary schools in the 
country be increased. Besides training 
students who may continue their studies 
in higher institutions, attention fehall be 
paid to the training of intermediary 
technical personnel both in agriculture 
and m industry. The curriculum of 
the secondary schools shall be scienti¬ 
fically improved, with special emphasis 
on the proper cultivation of the student's 
character and physique. 

4. Institutions of higher learning 
have been carrying on under great 
difficulties in war time, especially be¬ 
cause of the lack of equipment Measures 
shall be taken to provide more funds 
to improve the facilities and curricula 
and to encourage academic research in 
both natural and social sciences and both 
pure and practical sciences. Encourage¬ 
ment shall lx* given to creative and 
inventive works, and to strengthen 
international cultural cooperation. To 
meet postwar demands, technical colleges 
shall be increased in number to tram 
technical personnel. 

5. The teachers’ education system 
has been established but it lags far behind 
actual demands. Scholarships for 
students in teachers’ colleges are not 
sufficient. Curriculum in teachers* 
schools shall be improved and the cultiva¬ 
tion of the spirit of service shall be 
emphasized. Treatment for teachers 
shall be improved to better their livelihood 
and to show the nation’s respect for 
teachers. 

6. Promotion of social education shall 
be intensified. Emphasis shall be paid 
to the improvement of social customs, 
the elevation of national qualities, 
and the improvement in general cultural 
standards. Libraries, science halls, 
museums, and art galleries shall be estab¬ 
lished in different localities to provide 
supplementary education for the people. 

7. Frontier education shall be 
conducted in such manner as to meet 
the requirements of frontier racial groups, 
especially m the strengthening of the 
facilities and the choice of personnel for 
frontier schools. Preparations shall be 
made to resume educational activities in 
recovered territories. 


8. Education of overseas Chinese 
which has been adversely affected by 
the war shall be promoted in accordance 
with the Resolution on the Promotion 
of Overseas Chinese Education as adopted 
by the Seventh Plenary Session of the 
Fifth Central Executive Committee. 

9. Efforts in the guidance of war area 
education, the registration of war area 
youth, the relief of faculty and student 
bodies, and the promotion of the join- 
the-army movement during the war have 
shown appreciable results. They shall 
be continued until the end of the war. 
Educational bases shall be established 
in recovered aieas in coordination with 
plans for the counter-offensive, to serve 
as bases for educational activities. 

10 Educational budgets shall be 
greatly increased in the future and shall 
occupy a definite percentage of the 
national or provincial or municipal total 
budget. Special appropriations shall be 
made for the training of technical 
personnel, the promotion of people’s 
education, and for the removal of schools 
and institutions to their original sites. 
Special funds and contributions for 
educational purposes shall not be used 
for other purposes Scholarships shall 
be increased to realize the Kuomintang 
policy of equal opportunity for education. 

The above-mentioned are all essential 
points. Special attention shall be paid 
to the promotion of Chinese culture, 
development of sciences, improvement in 
agricultural and industrial education. 
The system of hsten and municipal 
educational bureaus shall be re-established 
and no educational personnel shall have 
concurrent jobs in the local administra¬ 
tion. The schools shall lay emphasis 
on the training of the spirit of the students, 
to make them national conscious, sincere, 
and hardworking, so that they can fulfil 
their mission in the task of national 
reconstruction 

Resolution on Military Affairs 

{Adopted on May 21, 1945) 

The Congress, after hearing the report 
by General Cheng Chien, acting Chief 
of Staff, is satisfied with the fact that 
the eight years of war, under the command 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, has 
not only laid the foundation for victory, 
but also improved our international 
status. It feels specially pleased with 
the report of General Ho Ymg-chm, 
commander-in-chief of the Chinese Ground 
Forces, which dealt with the organization 
of the Headquarters of the Chinese 
Ground Forces and the close cooperation 
of the Chinese and American forces. 
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When 3 a P an first started the war of 
aggression, she planned a quick war in 
which she would conquer China in a short 
time. Although we were not fully- 
prepared, we rose'and fought the enemy 
alone under the able leadership of our 
Supreme Commander •&nd, with the 
bravery and loyalty of the officers and 
men, China has been able to exchange 
space for time to lay the foundation for 
victory. From fighting the enemy alone 
we are now fighting together with our 
Allies. This not only crushes the enemy’s 
ambition of a rapid victory, but also 
prevents him from throwing his full 
force into the Pacific theaters or to 
attack the U.S.S.R. We destroyed some 
2,000,000 enemy troops in the Chinese 
theater, and another 2,000,000 men are 
bogged down in China. These are the 
undeniable contributions which China 
has made to the anti-aggression Iront 
and to world peace and justice. 

Germany and Italy have surrendered. 
The European war has concluded. The 
Japanese Navy and air force have been 
mostly wiped out by constant Allied 
attacks Japan's down fill is imminent 
But it still has 2.000,000 men m the 
China theater. We have to redouble 
our efforts to drive the enemv out of our 
territory and to win the final v*ctoiy 
We shall make fervent preparations for 
the general counter-offensive. Special 
attention shall be paid to the mapping 
out of plans for the counter-offensive, 
the selection of commanders and staff 
officers, the training of efficient fighting 
units universal mobilization, improvement 
in supply and medical services, impiove 
ment in personnel system, improvement 
in military education, increase of war 
production, improvement in political 
training m the armed units, and the 
strengthening of the air foice The 
entire people shall, under the ptmaples 
of " military affaus first " and " victory 
first," contribute all they have to the 
nation. Educated youths shall be 
encouraged to participate directly m 
armed services. Kuomintang members 
'Shall be the first to enlist to improve 
the quality of the army Thus shall we 
increase the fighting strength of our 
forces and cooperate with our Allies in 
the counter-offensive to win victory 

As to our future national defense, 
such as the mapping out of national 
defense plans, the reorganization and 
establishment of ground, air. and naval 
forces, the establishment of national 
defense industries, demobilization, relief 
of disabled soldiers, rehabilitation of 
veterans, and relief for the families of 
those killed in action, they shall all be 


carefully planned and effectively applied 
to accomplish our mission in the war of 
resistance, arid the safeguarding of the 
peace of the Far East and the world* 

Resolution on War Area 
Administration 

(Adopted on May 18, 1945) 

J. Because of different conditions, 
the duties of war area piovmces shall 
be different from the rear provinces. 
The main duty of the war area provincial 
governments shall be the winning and 
keeping of the people's good will. 

2. The collection of land taxes in 
kind, government purchasing and borrow¬ 
ing, contribution of foodstuff and money, 
labor service, and bond subscription 
m war area provinces shall have different 
quotas from the rear provinces. 

3, Quotas for recruits in war area 
provinces shall be less than m the rear 
provinces since in war areas most able- 
bodied men are in local militia or peace 
preservation corps or the army. 

4 Admimstrati measures that 
cannot be earned out or are not necessary 
m war area provinces shall not be enforced 
there 

5 Administrative measures enforced 
in war aiea provinces shall be simplified 
in procedure as local conditions may 
require 

6 Authority to take emergency 
measures shall be granted to officials in 
war area provinces to meet local require¬ 
ments 

7. Authority of political and military 
supervisory organizations in war areas 
shall be strengthened to maintain 
discipline 

8. The supply of food for troops 
m war area piovmces shall be 
undertaken by the service of supplies 
instead of drawing directly from the 
locality 

9 War area provincial budgets shall 
be readjusted from time to time to meet 
local requirements. 

10. Communication materials needed 
m the war area provinces for the counter¬ 
offensive shall be prepared and supplied 
by the Government together with 
necessary funds. 

J1 Personnel in war area provinces 
must be selected from among loyal and 
honest people. No corruption shall be 
tolerated 



12. The Government shall appropriate 
large amounts of money and materials 
for relief of people living m war areas. 

13. Military and civil construction 
funds needed by war area provinces 
shall be supplied by the Government 
instead of being raised locally. 

14. Unlawful labor services shall be 
prohibited. 

Resolution on Relief for 
Honor Soldiers 

(Adopted on May IS, 1945) 

I. Relief program for honor soldiers 
and their families 

1. For seriously disabled soldiers, 
the Government, shall maintain permanent 
homes where thev can engage in light 
trades suitable to their physical condi¬ 
tions Their dependants shall be looked 
after by the Government 

2 For those who are not entireh 
disabled, the Government shall establish 
farms and factories or industrial coopera¬ 
tives or find jobs for them wheie they 
can earn a living and eventuallv become 
self-supporting The Government shall 
grant loans to them il necessary and 
shall look after their dependants 

3 The Government shall give special 
vocational and production training to 
honor soldiers 

4. Those who prefer to return to 
their homes shall be sent back by the 
Government. Those who are seriously 
disabled shall be supported for life by 
the Government 

II An Honor Soldiers’ Relief Act 
shall be enacted by the Government to 
give relief to honor soldiers. 

Ill Honor soldiers and their depend¬ 
ants shall have priority in enjoying relief 
measures undertaken by the National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

IV 1‘reduction funds for honor 
soldiers and their dependants shall be 
given in one instalment 

V. The Government shall enact a 
law' whereby all lactones and public 
Offices shall employ honor soldiers on 
their staffs according to designated 
proportions 

VI. Honor soldier* engaging m different 
types of work shall enjoy the full 
protection of the Government, or shall 
be granted unemployment insurance by 
the Government 

VH Dependants of honor soldiers shall 
Jhi given professional training and relief. 


Resolution on Land Distribution 
for Veterans 

{Adopted on May 10, 1945) 

1 The Government shall enact a 
law governing land distribution for 
veterans to guarantee their livelihood 
after the war. 

2 Preparatory work for the land 
distribution for veterans shall begin 
immediately so that the program can 
be carried out immediately the war ends. 

3. The land distributed to veterans 
shall be concentrated as much as possible 
in order to facilitate collective farming 

4. After receiving their share of land, 
the veterans shall continue to receive 
military training 

Resolution on Relief of 
Overseas Chinese 

{Adopted on Mu\ 10. 1945) 

I. Relief 

1 An overseas Chinese relief office 
shall be established jointly by the Board 
of Overseas Chinese Affairs, the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
to handle all overseas Chinese relief. 

2 War losses suffered bv South Seas 
overseas Chinese shall be investigated 
and relief plans prepared and carried 
out 

3 A high Government official familiar 
with overseas affairs shall be sent to 
make a comfort tour to overseas Chinese 
colonies 

II Rehabilitation 

4 The Government shall appropriate 
US S200.000.000 to US $500,000,000 as 
loans to overseas Chinese through the 
Bank of China 

5. The loans mentioned in article 4 
shall be granted to overseas Chinese 
agricultural, industrial, mining and busi¬ 
ness enterprises which suffered losses in 
enemy occupied areas. 

tf The loans may be granted in the 
form of mortgage and credit loans 

7 The term of the loans shall be 
from one to three years 

8 The interest rate for such loans 
shall be lower than the local rate 

III Overseas Chinese Bvnk 

9 The Government shall establish an 
overseas Chinese bank 

10 The bank shall engage in granting 
low-interest loans and financing overscan 
Chinese enterprises. 
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TV. Overseas Chinese Remittances 

11, A special subsidy shall be granted 
by the Government in addition to the 
official rate of exchange and the present 
^subsidy given to overseas Chinese 
remittances. 

12 Government banks shall establish 
branch offices in areas close to enemy- 
occupied areas m Ivwangtung and Fukien 

Manifesto of the Sixth 
National Congress 

(Issued on May 21, 1945) 

Significantly the Sixth Party National 
Congress of the Kuomintang is held in 
this eighth vear of our war when the 
final victory is in sight and constitu¬ 
tionalism is soon to materialize and 
when the entire world is emerging from 
chaos and datkness 

Recalling the past and dwelling on 
the present, we realize even more luliv 
that our responsibility and hardship aie 
without parallel hor the information 
of all our Party members and the entire 
nation, a review ot the deliberations and 
results achieved in the Congress is here 
set forth 

First, China’s most uigent task todav 
is to strengthen her armed forces foi the 
decisive battles and the destruction of 
the enemy. In eight years of bitter 
resistance the enemy has occupied large 
sections of our country and millions of 
our gallant soldiers have fallen in battle 
while countless numbers of our men and 
women have suffered untold cruelties 
and violent death. Onlv the recovery 
of all our lost territories and the complete 
destruction oi the Japanese imperialism 
can make good oui enormous sacrifices 
Only by the hbeiation oi out long lost 
people m the Noitheastein Provinces, 
the return of Formosa to its motherland, 
and the restoration ot independence to 
Koiea which she had enjoyed foi 
thousands of years, and the total 
extermination of the seeds of Japanese 
aggression may we consulei the victoty 
completely won 

Japan has now lost hei disiepuiaoie 
partners. The anti-aggies&ion nations 
will soon transit*! their iorces to the 
Far East. Japan, in desperation, is 
certain to make her last stand on the 
Chinese mainland The decisive battles 
ahead are, therefore, bound to be the 
hardest and most severe in eight years. 
It is necessary that the entire nation 
should with one heart and put pose build 
up our striking power, thoroughly 
mobilize our resources, and with deter¬ 
mination overcome all unpredictable 
dangers and hardships. 


Second, our Allies and friends, especially 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
the U.S.S.R., have bestowed upon us 
great sympathy in our long fight for 
justice. They have also supplied u» 
with arms, materials, and economic aid. 
The Chinese Army and people are 
genuinely grateful for such friendship 
and will always remember it, When 
the enemy is yet to be crushed, we will 
prosecute the war vigorously with every¬ 
thing at our command and faithfully 
adhere to the United Nations and the 
Four-Power Declarations until victory 
is won and support wholeheartedly the 
establishment of an international security 
organization. Japan remains as the only 
obstacle to China’s revolutionary national 
reconstruction and world peace. After 
clearing this last obstacle, China will, 
m accordance wuth her traditional policy, 
stiengthen friendly relations with her 
Allies We shall welcome financial and 
technical cooperation from ail nations 
to carry out our industrial program- 
Reconstruction in China will be promoted 
on the principles of mutual benefit and 
of hastening world prosperity,. 

Third, the purpose of our Principle 
of Nationalism is *o secure independence 
for China and equality for all the racial 
groups within the country. In order 
to insure the attainment of this dual 
object, this Congress reiterates the 
declaration adopted by the First Party 
National Congress of the Kuomintang in 
1924 that a free and united Republic 
ot China shall be established 3fter the 
successful conclusion of the revolution. 
We shall strive with all our powe** to 
free all frontier racial groups from the 
oppression they suffer as a result of 
Japanese invasion We shall actively 
aid the economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment of the frontier racial groups, respect 
then languages, religions, and customs 
and promote local self-government A 
high degree of autonomy will be granted 
to Outer Mongolia and Tibet The full 
realization of the Principle of Nationalism 
wall mean for our nation enduring peace 
and unity. 

Fourth, the Principle of People's 
Rights as advocated by Dr Sun Yat-sen 
aims at the attainment of a complete 
and progressive democracy. Ever since 
the inception of the Kuomintang and 
its predecessors as a political party we 
have labored ceaselessly for democracy 
and constitutionalism. This is the time 
to hasten our great task of national 
reconstruction. The Tsurtgtsai of our 
Party has proposed, and the People’s 
Congress has adopted, the resolution 
that the People's Congress (National 
Assembly) shall be convened on 
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November 12 of this year to adopt 
and promulgate a constitution. Before 
the Congress meets we shall with absolute 
sincerity seek the collaboration of all 
the truly patriotic leaders of the nation 
towards the early inauguration of 
constitutionalism The coming six 
months may be described as the eve of 
constitutionalism in China It coincides 
with the period when the most severe 
battles against the enemy will be fought. 
It is the Government's’ as well as the 
people's duty to see to it that wartime 
public opinion is fostered, freedom within 
law is respected and the foundation for 
«elf-government is soundly developed 
We are convinced that the Chinese 
people, fully cognizant of their hard-won 
independence and freedom, will suffer 
no force to set tfie Chinese history back 
thirty years, or jeopardize the foundation 
of the Republic laid by our martyrs, 
thereby plunging the nation once more 
into chaos. Our attitude is plain and 
straightforward. Our spirit is sincere 
and just We shall exert our utmost 
to establish a sound foundation for 
constitutionalism and insure the future 
welfare of the nation 

Fifth, Dr. Sun Yat-sen taught that in 
national reconstruction the question of 
the people’s livelihood should receive 
first attention. The Congress, after 
examining our past records, regrets that 
due to numerous obstacles, we have not 
earned out the policies of equalization 
of land and restriction of private capital 

In his opening address to the Congress, 
the Tsungtsai said that we should from 
now on pay special attention to carrying 
out, without reserve, the Principle of 
People's Livelihood All measures, 
including the prevention of monopoly 
by capitalists, the elimination of 
hindrances to production, the prevention 
of land aggrandizement, the promotion 
of the policy of farmers owning the land 
they till, the improvement of the living 
standard of the frontline soldiers, the 
safeguarding of the livelihood of the 
farmers and laborers and of the govern¬ 
ment and school employees, and affording 
youths chances of receiving education 
and securing jobs, shall be faithfully 
carried out. 

The fundamental object of the Principle 
of People’s Livelihood is to increase 
production capacity and to improve the 
general standard of living. We shall 
from now on adhere to the directions 
provided in the Fundamentals of National 
Reconstruction to meet the people’s 
fieeds for food, clothing, shelter, and 
•Communications and to accept foreign 
financial and technical assistance in 


order to achieve a balanced development 
of industry and agriculture. We shall* 
on the one hand, encourage the people 
to engage in private enterprises undeT 
the general plan of national economic 
reconstruction, and, on the other hand, 
develop State capital to engage m large- 
scale economic enterprises, especially 
the development of communications and 
motive power. The fruits of such 
economic reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment of enterprises shall be enjoyed by 
the entire people. 

During the sessions of the Congress, 
numerous messages of encouragement 
and congratulation from our friends 
abroad were received. This is un¬ 
precedented m the history of the 
Kuomintang It is an honor conferred 
on us as a result of the concerted efforts 
of our Army and people in the struggle 
against aggression. 

We believe that the closer we come to 
the successful conclusion of our revolu¬ 
tion, the more responsibility we shall 
shoulder. It is our fervent hope that 
the leaders of the nation will take to 
heart the crisis the country faces and 
the suffering our people endure and work 
with one heart and the utmost sincerity 
to drive Out the enemy and to secure for 
our nation permanent peace. 

C.E.C. PLENARY SESSIONS 

When the National Congress is in 
recess, the highest organs are the Central 
Executive Committee and the Central 
Supervisory Committee. The Central 
Executive Committee elected by the 
Fifth National Congress held, up to the 
end of 1944. altogether 12 plenary sessions. 
The first three plenary sessions were 
largely lcstricted to the implementing 
of the decisions of the National Congress. 
The first plenary session was held m 
December, 1935, the second in July, 
193fi, the third in February, 1937, 
all in Nanking. The fourth plenary 
session was held in April, 1938, at 
Wuchang, Hupeh, to implement the 
decisions of the Extraordinary Party 
National Congress held in March-April 
of the same year. 

Since then, the plenary sessions of 
the C E.C, have become the chief policy- 
forming meetings for the Kuomintang 
and for the National Government. 

At the Fifth Plenary Session, in 
January, 1939, the Supreme National 
Defense Council was created as the 
highest wartime body to be in charge 
of all organs of the Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, the five Yuan 
of the National Government, and the 
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boards and departments of the National 
Military Council. At the same session 
a Citizen's Pact for Resistance to Japan 
was promulgated, and the principles 
for a Spiritual Mobilization Movement 
were laid down. 

The Sixth Plenary Session, in 
November, 1939, appointed Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek president of the 
Executive Yuan, and decided to convene 
the People's Congress for the adoption 
of a permanent constitution within the 
year. (This latter decision was later 
changed and the Congress was postponed 
because of difficulties of convening it 
in wartime) 

At the Seventh Plenary Session, in 
July, 1940, two important organs were 
formed to function under the Supreme 
National Defense Council. These were 
the Central Planning Board and the Party 
and Government Work Evaluation 
Committee. These two bodies were 
created m order to integrate all govern¬ 
ment plans and to insure their efficient 
execution, 

The Eighth Plenary Session, in March, 
1941, mapped out a Three-Year Re¬ 
construction Plan to begin in 1942 It 
also authorized the National Government 
to take over the collection of land tax 
from the local authonties, and set up a 
Ministry of Food. 

The Ninth Plenary Session, hold in 
December, 1941, one week alter the out¬ 
break of the Pacific War, decided to 
intensify the general mobilization of the 
people ; to create a Land Administration 
m the Executive \ uan to carry out 
Dr. Sun’s teachings on equalization of 
land-ownership. It also lesolved to give 
emergency powers to Generalissimo 
Chiang and to instruct the C E.C's 
Standing Committee to revise all laws 
and regulations and to adopt all practical 
measures under the leadership and upon 
the decision of Generalissimo Chiang, with 
a view to hastening the completion of 
China's dual program of armed iesistance 
and national reconstruction and of 
expediting the re-establishment of world 
peace in cooperation with all the friendly 
nations which have become China's 
comrades-at-arms 

The Tenth Plenary Session, held in 
November, 1942, adopted the Program 
for Strengthening Price Control for the 
restriction of commodity prices and also 
a program for promoting voluntary labor- 
service for the purpose of increasing 
production, it also decided to transfer 
the Ministry of Justice from the Judicial 
Yuan to the Executive Yuan. Other 
resolutions included the strengthening of 


the nation’s war finance, the improvement 
of the censorship system, the relief of the 
drought famine in Honan Province, the 
fixing of principles for social insurance 
legislation, the increase of relief of over¬ 
seas Chinese, and the adoption of measures, 
to encourage industrial production. The 
session decided to continue the Party's* 
policy of tolerance toward the Chinese 
Communist Party. 

The Eleventh Plenary Session, held In 
September, 1943, passed a resolution to 
convene the People's Congress for the 
adoption of a permanent constitution 
within one year after the conclusion of 
the present war. Another resolution 
was passed for the revision of the Organic 
Law of the National Government, ui which 
the President of the National Government 
was to be made the commander-in-chief 
of the nation's land, naval, and air forces 
and to be empowered to nominate 
presidents and vice presidents of the five 
Yuan of the National Government to be 
elected by the Central Executive 
Committee. The President and the 
members of the state council of the 
National Government w'ere to be elected 
by the Central Executive Committee. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
elected, at the session, President of the 
National Government to succeed the 
late President fan Sen. The session also- 
adopted an Industrial Reconstruction 
Program and a Policy on Foreign Invest¬ 
ments in the Postwar Period. Further 
measures were adopted for strengthening 
price control 

The Twelfth Plenary Session was held 
in May, 1944 Among the important 
resolutions adopted were emergency 
measures for the enfoicement of the 
Program Jar Strengthening Price Control , 
the improvement of the censorship 
system, measures for strengthening the 
local self-government piogram, and the 
readjustment of the relations between 
the central and local governments. 
Cither resolutions included emergency 
measures for the relief of students from 
war areas such as Honan, for the 
relief of industrial establishments, for 
the development of irrigation, and for 
assistance to public functionaries. 

The First Plenary Session, 

Sixth C.E.C. 

The First Plenary Session of the 
Central Executive Committee elected by 
the Sixth Party National Congress was 
held on May 2H-31, 1945, m Chungking. 
The most imjxirtant resolution adopted 
at the session was the revision of the 
Organic Law of the Central Executive 
Committee. According to the revised 
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Organic Law, the Central Executive 
Committee Standing Committee will have 
25 members and under the C K.C. will 
be a Secretariat, the Board of Organiza¬ 
tion, the Hoard of Overseas Chinese 
Affairs, the Information Committee, the 
Finance Committee, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Movement Committee, the 
Women’s Committee, and the Cultural 
Movement Committee W'lth the re¬ 
organization of the Mimstrv of In¬ 
formation into the Information Committee 
all matters of administrative nature 
formerly handled by the Ministry of 
Information will fie handled by a n**w 
oigan to fie set up bv the Government 
under the Executive Yuan 

Other resolutions include : 

I. The execution of the JLntv Pobtual 
Program 

1 The Pariv Political Proguwi shall 
be referred to the various Yuan, mimstiies, 
commissions, and other departments 
concerned for execution within three 
months, according to carefully made 
plans for its execution Measures which 
iiave to go through legislative procedure 
shall be submitted to the Legislative 
Yuan by the responsible organizations 

2 The execution oi the Political 
Program bv the various organizations 
concerned shall be examined bv the 
central evaluation organizations and 
the Central Supervisory Committee to 
ascertain whether it is thoroughly and 
faithfully earned out 

3 'I fie different Party headquarters 
shall publicize the Political Program to 
ensure public understanding and support 
to facilitate its execution. 

H The Convocation of the People's 
Congress The Standing Committee of 
the Central Executive Committee shall 
establish a sub-committee to take into 
consideration the opinions of the public, 
to map out «i plan for the Convocation 
of the People’s Congress and to refer 
it to the Standing Committee for action 

HE The Enactment of Regulations 
Governing the Organization o! Political 
Parties The Supreme National Defense 
Council shall decide, after consultation 
with the Commission for the Inauguration 
of Constitutional Government, guiding 
principles for regulations governing the 
organization of political parties and refer 
the principles to the Legislative Yuan for 
tin* enactment of necessary regulations 

IV. The Supreme National Defense 
Council : The Supreme National Defense 
Council shall continue to function Its 
relationship with the Central Executive 
Committee and its functions shall not 


change .Members of the Standing Commit- 
tees of the Central Executive Committee 
and the Central Supervisory Committee 
shall be ex officio members of the Supreme 
National Defense Council. In case it is 
necessary to make any change in the 
organization, function, or status of the 
Council, the Standing Committee of the 
Central Executive Committee shall make 
necessary decisions 

V. Demobilization of Officers and 
Men : A Demobilization Preparatory 
Committee shall be established to make 
and execute plans for the demobilization 
of officers and men according to resolutions 
concerning the demobilization of officers 
and men adopted by the Sixth Party 
Natmnal Congress. 

VI Application of the Industrial Re¬ 
construction Program. 

1 The Government shall enact or 
revise* within this year laws and 
regulations such as Coiparation Law, 
Mining Law, Industrial Law, etc , in 
accordance with the Industrial Re - 
(onstmrtwn Progiam adopted by the 
Sixth Party National Congress 

2 Ihe Government shall draft within 
tins \ear a general plan for industrial 
reconstruction specifying the scope of 
work and the steps to be taken 

2 Duiing the period of enforcement 
of the program, the responsible organiza¬ 
tions shall submit yearly plans and 
reports on their achievements to the 
Government 

4 ihe execution of the program 
shall constitute one of the standards in 
evaluating the work of the heads of 
responsible organizations 

VII Resolution on Irrigation Recon¬ 
struction Program 

1 The purpose of irrigation re¬ 
construction shall be the prevention of 
floods, increase of agricultural production, 
development of navigation, and pro¬ 
motion of industries. 

2 in order to prevent floods, emphasis 
shall be laid on the dredging of river 
channels, strengthening of dykes and 
protection of lakes 

T. In order to increase agricultural 
production, emphasis shall be laid on 
irrigation, drainage, and the improvement 
and conservation of sod. 

4 In order to develop navigation, 
emphasis shall be laid on the dredging 
of river channels, the opening of canals 
and harbors, and close connection between 
land and water communications. 



6, In order to promote industrial 
development, emphasis shall be laid on 
the development of water power. 

6. Water conservancy enterprises 
shall be divided into areas in accordance 
with natural water basins 

7. The treatment of the Huang 
{Yellow) River shall be fundamentally 
for the prevention of floods, and the 
development of irrigation. Plans and 
preparations for the work shall be com¬ 
pleted and carried out within 4 a definite 
time limit. 

8. The treatment of the Yangtze 
River shall be fundamentally the develop¬ 
ment of navigation and water power 
to meet the requirements of the over¬ 
all national economic development 

9 Fundamental plans for the treat¬ 
ment of other rivers shall be made and 
earned out in accordance with their 
importance. 

10. Existing irrigation systems shall 
be improved and new irrigation projects 
shall be carried out in accordance with 
the needs of the poople 

11. Existing waterways and canals 
shall be improved and new waterways 
and canals shall be made available in 
accordance with transportation needs 

12. The National Government shall be 
responsible for the impiovement ot the 
mam rivers and their tributaries, the 
construction of canals and harbors, the 
development of large-scale irrigation and 
hydro-electric projects, and water con¬ 
servancy projects that cover two or more 
provinces. Local governments shall be 
responsible for the development of 
secondary waterways and irrigation and 
drainage projects The public, wuth the 
help of the Government, shall undertake 
small-scale irrigation and hydro-electric 
projects. 

13 Foreign capital and technical 
cooperation may be utilized in large- 
scale hydro-electric projects. 

14 Surveys of the rivers throughout 
the country, especially from the air, 
shall be earned out by the Government 

15 A general plan for the study of 
hydrography and meteorology in the 
different river basins shall be made and 
carried out. 

16. Experiments and research in 
hydraulic engineering shall be promoted 

17. Machinery, equipment, and tools 
needed by all water conservancy projects 
fihall be produced on a large and adequate 
scale. 

18. Water conservancy technical and 
administrative personnel shall be trained. 


The plenary session also accepted the 
resignations of President Chiang Kai-shek 
and Dr. H. H. Kung from their posts 
as president and vice-president, respec¬ 
tively, of the Executive Yuan add 
elected Dr T. V. Soong and Dr Wong 
Wen-hao as the president and vice- 
j>resident, respectively, of the Executive 
Yuan. 

At the conclusion of the session 
President Chiang Kai-shek stated in his 
closing address The First Plenary 
Session of the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee elected by the Sixth Party National 
Congress ot Kuommtang is held closely 
after the conclusion of the Congress 
to examine further the resolutions the 
Congress adopted and to map out plans 
for their execution. As this session is 
about to conclude, 1 wish to stress 
the following points: 

A. In revolution and nation building 
positive action is of prime importance. 
Both in the Sixth Party National Congress 
and at the present Plenary Session I have 
pointed out to vou the significance of 
Dr, Sun Vat-sen’s philosophy of action. 
Dr. Sun repeatedly pointed to the import¬ 
ance of theory and planning. Not only 
should we act vigorously but we should 
also be able to decide on a procedure 
and program arid carry them out in an 
orderly fashion. The very existence 
of our country and the fate of our re¬ 
volution depend on whether or not we 
are able to pursue our tasks continuously 
and purposefully. 

B. Our most urgent task is to win 
the war. AH our efforts mast be directed 
toward that end. Frontline troops alone 
cannot insure victory. They must be 
sustained by correlated political, economic 
and social measures We should bring 
our striking power to the peak and 
harness all our resources for the final 
effort. We shall strive to heighten 
administrative efficiency and lighten the 
people’s burden In this last stage of our 
bitter resistance, members of our Party 
should once rrore provide leadership. 
They should undertake the most dangerous 
assignments 1 ask you to go to the 
various parts of the country to call upon 
our Party members and to urge them 
to greater efforts Only thus can we 
discharge our duty to the nation and 
be worthy of our predecessors in the 
revolution. 

C. We should fully grasj> the meaning 
of the Principle of People’s Livelihood, 
Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Sixth Partv National Congiess those 
dealing with this Principle aie the most 
important In carrying out these policies 
and programs, we should have the 
following fundamental concept. 
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1. According to Dr. Sun, the national 
revolution, based on the Three People's 
Principles, seeks to harmonize the in¬ 
terests of the different classes and does 
not promote class struggle. In China, 
we have only the poor class, with varying 
degrees of poverty. Capitalists in the 
real sense of the word we have none. 
The current wartime abnormal economic 
phenomena now noticeable m the big 
cities and in the rear can be easily 
corrected if our policy is enforced with 
determination. 

2. We must improve the welfare of 
our farmers and laborers who are the 
mainstays of our war effort. The re¬ 
lationship between labor and capital 
should be adjusted. If on the one hand 
we eliminate those who have amassed 
fortunes illegally during the war and on 
the other hand develop our economy in 
order to raise the standard of living 
of the vast poorer classes of our people, 
no class distinction will develop. 

3. Our middle class people have in 
the eight years contributed most to the 
war. What our small industrialists have 
accomplished under the most adverse con¬ 
dition constitutes a hopeful beginning of 
our vast reconstruction program. While 
restricting and regulating private capital, 
we should on the other hand accord 
necessary protection and aid to the 
farmers, the middle class, and to those 
engaged m lawful industrial enterprises. 

4. Our farmers, laborers, and the 
middle class in the occupied areas have 
suffered the most from the enemy 
Their hope for early liberation is, therefore, 
the keenest. When all our lost territories 
are recovered and social order once more 
restored, the Principle of People's Liveli¬ 
hood may be carried out effectively. 

Basing myself on the foregoing points, 

I can say more specifically that m carrying 
out the Principle of People’s Livelihood, 
we should emphasize * 

(a) The adjustment of the taxation 
system and strengthening of the control 
of finance, the improvement of the 
pao and chta system, the conscription 
system, and food administration, the 
promotion of local self-government, 
expansion of rural credits, prohibition of 
high-mterest loans, improvement of the 
tenant system, the reduction of land rents 
to safeguard the welfare of the farmers 
and maintain rural social stability, and 
the adoption of the progressive tax levy 
system to increase the burden of land¬ 
lords and wealthy merchants and lighten 
those of the small landowners and farmers. 

(b) The rigid enforcement of the land 
policy in the recovered areas to register 


and equalize land ownership, prevent 
land aggrandizement, protect small land- 
owners and independent farmers, and 
actively assist farm tenants to improve 
the livelihood of farmers in general, 

{c) The encouragement, under the 
general program for industrial develop¬ 
ment, of production to provide Jobs 
for the idle and the betterment of the 
living conditions of workers. 

D. We should hasten industrialization. 
In all the resolutions that have to do 
with the carrying out of the Principle 
of People’s Livelihood, we have as their 
bases the teaching of Dr. Sun that foreign 
capital is welcome under the principle of 
equality and reciprocity. They are in 
accord with the recently published 
fundamentals governing the first stage 
of China's economic reconstruction. 
These resolutions should be faithfully 
carried out. 

Today, we welcome foreign financial 
and technical cooperation even more 
than m 1919 when Dr. Sun wrote his 
treatise If we have the conviction and 
follow Dr. Sun's teachings, carry out the 
Congress' resolutions, and map out our 
industrial plans, then Dr. Sun’s program 
for the development and industrialization 
of China is certain to materialize I am 
confident that on the day of the victory 
will be solidly established the foundation 
for our national reconstruction. With 
the greatest sincerity 1 call upon all 
of you to fulfil the task assigned to this 
First Plenary Session of the Central 
Executive Committee. 

SAN MIN GHU I 
YOUTH CORPS 

The San Mm Chu 1 Youth Corps was 
organized m 1938 m accordance with a 
resolution adopted at the Extraordinary 
Party National Congress of the Kuomin- 
tang. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
director-general of the Corps, considered 
the establishment of the youth organiza¬ 
tion " a matter of great importance on 
which will depend the future of the 
country.” In a manifesto, the Generalis¬ 
simo summoned the youth of the nation 
to rally to the support of the national cause 
under the banner of the Corps. He 
gave three principal reasons for the 
organization of the Corps: first, the 
Corps has the dual purpose of successfully 
resisting the invasion and fulfilling the 
plans of national reconstruction ; second, 
the Corps is to create new strength for 
the furtherance of the revolution ; and 
third, the Corps is to make the Three 
People's Principles more effective. 
Members of the Corps are to form a 
nucleus in the future reconstruction 
work of the nation. 


Acceding to the Constitution of the 
Corps, Chinese youths of both sexes, 
ranging from 16 to 25 years of age, may 
apply for membership. Those above 
the age of 25 may become members of 
the Kuomintang. 

The organization of the Corps is 
pyramidal. At its apex is the director- 
general, who has complete authority 
over the Corps. The highest executive 
organ is the Central Headquarters, under 
which are regional offices, district offices, 
branch offices, local units and sub-units. 

In the Central Headquarters, there are 
a Council of Secretaries and a Control 
Council, The Council of Secretaries has 
72 regular members with 15 standing 
members and 25 reserve members. It 
enforces the orders of the director-general, 
adapts working plans and organizes and 
directs the subordinate offices. Under 
the council are departments of organiza¬ 
tion, training, publicity, social service, 
and women's work, a scretariat-general, 
a youth activities direction office, an 
inspectors’ office, an editorial office, and 
the national defense science and 
technology movement committee, the 
cultural movement committee and 
physical education committee. The 
Control Council has 49 regular members 
With nine standing members and J9 
reserve members. It has a secretariat. 

At the end of March, 1945, the San 
Mm Chu I Youth Corps had 25 regional 
offices, 37 district offices, and 1,021 
branch offices. Of the 1,033 offices, 943 
are in Free China cities, 19 in war areas, 
25 m overseas territories, 72 in schools, 
21 in training institutions, and three m 
other localities. A total of 1,006,613 
members joined the Corps up to the end 
of March. 1945, of whom 345,847 had 
completed registration ,rith the head¬ 
quarters. Among the members, 91.18 
per cent were boys and 8.82 were girls; 
63.46 per cent had secondary education, 
28.11 per cent had primary education, 
and 8,43 had higher education; 54.63 
were students, the remaining were govern¬ 
ment workers* merchants, workers, 
farmers, and people engaged in free 
professions. 

Training is given to members of the 
Corps both by the Central Headquarters 
and by local branches. A Central Cadre 
Training School was opened in 1944 for 
the training of senior workers of the 
Corps. The advanced class of the school 
is a one-year class with 272 students, 
115 of them had joined the Youth Army 
in early 1945. The professional training 
class is divided into seven sections and 
offers a two-year training. Sixty more 
students receive training in the North¬ 
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east Youth Training Class to pmpsm 
them for work in the Northeastern 
Provinces. Summer camps am 
established each summer to give short 
training to members. Eighteen summer 
camps were established in 1944, training 
6,161 members 

The work of the Corps in war areas 
and behind enemy lines has been carried 
on ever since its establishment in 193$. 
War area service units now in operation 
in Hupeh, Honan, Anhwei, Shantung, 
Hunan, Yunnan, Shensi, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, Fukien, Shansi, Hopei, 
Kiangsu, and Chekiang total 128 units 
with 95,024 members. Since 1938, 272 
Youth Corps members were killed in 
line of war area service duties. 

Social service work of the Corps 
includes the opening of youth institutes* 
youth hostels, youth vocational guidance* 
and educational advisory work. It has 
15 youth institutes in Free China and 
plans to establish 43 more. 

The Corps maintains a Youth Book¬ 
store and a number of branch stores to 
furnish reading matter to youths. It 
publishes 348 magazines, five newspapers, 
and issued 754,700 copies of pamphlets 
to its members in 1944 alone. It also 
maintains a Central Youth Dramatic 
Society in Chungking and 194 dramatic 
societies scattered in various parts of 
the country. 

For the purpose of unifying the training 
of the youth, the Chinese Government 
has placed the Chinese Scout Association 
under the control of the San Min Chu I 
Youth Corps. The secretary-general of 
the Corps is concurrently director-general 
of the Association and the minister of 
education serves as the supervisor. By 
the end of 1944, the country had 940,728 
scouts, including 782,433 boy scouts* 
134,774 girl scouts, and 23,521 cubs. 
They were led by 22,278 scout masters 
under 5,989 scout organizations. 

The Sixth Party National Congress 
in May, 1945, adopted a resolution 
that the San Mm Chu I Youth Corps 
should be taken over by the Government 
as a youth training institution. 

KUOMINTANG’S RELATIONS 
WITH OTHER PARTIES 
The Communist Party 

The Kuomintang’s relations with the 
Chinese Communist Party are long and 
complicated. In December, 1922* 
A. Joffe, the Soviet Government's 
special envoy to China, met Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen in Shanghai. The following 
January, they issued a joint statement* 
which reads in part as follows; 



" Dr. Sun Yat-sen holds that the 
Communistic order or even the Soviet 
system cannot actually be introduced 
into China, because there do not exist 
here the conditions lor the successful 
establishment of either Communism or 
Sovietism. This view is entirely shared 
by Mr. Joffe, who is further of opinion 
that China’s paramount and most pressing 
problem is to achieve national unification 
and attain full national independence, and 
regarding this task, he has assured Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen that China has the warmest 
sympathy of the Russian people and 
can count on the support of Russia.” 

Jn January, 1924. the Kuommtang 
completed its reorganization An under¬ 
standing was reached with the Chinese 
Communist 1 'arty whereby individual 
Chinese communists were allowed to join 
the Kuommtang “ in order to bolster the 
strength of revolutionary elements in tne 
country.” I a Ta-chao, then an important 
member n\ the Chinese Communist 
Partv. declared : ” In joining the 
Kuommtang, communists of the Third 
International are to obey Kuommtang dis¬ 
cipline and to participate in the national 
revolution. Thev have not the slightest 
intention of turning the Kuommtang 
into a communist partv. Those commun¬ 
ists who join the Kuommtang do so 
as individuals and not on a party basis ” 

Soon after they were admitted, 
however, the communists as an organized 
body engaged m activities contradictory 
to the Three People's Principles. At 
first, they were opposed to the Northern 
Expedition. After it was launched, they 
worked their way into political and 
military organs, spread their network of 
surreptitious activities, tried to control 
the masses. Meanwhile, their important 
leaders gathered in Hankow and created 
disturbances behind the Nationalist 
troops, thereby sabotaging the expedi¬ 
tion. fjater, they openjy brought 
pressure to bear upon the Nationalist 
troops, and created a reign ot terror m 
Hunan, Hupeh, and Kiangsi. 

In order to prevent the expedition 
from failure. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and other Kuommtang leaders 
went to Nanking. Jn April, 1927, 
Nanking was declared the national 
capital of China. Simultaneously, steps 
were taken to purge the Kuomintang 
rank and file of communists. Jn July, 
the same year, the communists adopted 
a program of armed insurrection. From 
then on for a period of about eight 
years, the communists maintained a 
separate army and an independent 
government over several Central China 
provinces with their " capital ” in 


Juikin, southern Kiangsi, This was 
done in delilwrate defiance of the 
National Government at Nanking. 
Finding it impossible to countenance 
such acts of insubordination, the National 
Government resorted to militaiy mea¬ 
sures Numerous suppressive moves were 
launched. By early 1935, the Govern¬ 
ment troops had thrown a gradually 
tightening ring around Juikin Where¬ 
upon, the communists, to avoid des¬ 
titution, fled westward, crossing many 
provinces until thev finally reached 
northern Shensi. 

Tin* increasing Japanese menace after 
19*11 and the realization of the futility 
of further armed opposition to the 
National Government made the commu¬ 
nists see the necessity of reconciliation 
with the Kuommtang. In May, 1936, 
they appealed to the National 
Government that the punitive campaign 
against communist armed forces be 
ceased in order to join hands against 
Japanese aggression. Three months 
later, thev lepeated their appeal to the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuommtang and sent delegate's to open 
negotiations with Kuommtang leaders, 
hoping to ieach an agreement. 

At the Third Plenary Session of the 
Fifth Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang, held in Nanking m 
February, 1937, concrete proposals irom 
the Chinese Communist flirty were 
discussed. 

A resolution was passed at the plenary 
session, which declared that a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the Chinese Communist Party 
could be effected only under the 
following four conditions .— 

1. Abolition of the separate army 

and its incorporation into the 
united command of the 
nation's armed forces 

2. Dissolution of the so-called 

” Chinese Soviet Republic ’and 
similar organizations and 
unification of government 
power in the hands of the 
National Government 

3. Absolute cessation of communist 

propaganda and acceptance of 
the Three People’s Principles. 

4. Stoppage of class struggle. 

The Chinese Communist Party accepted 
the Kuommtang conditions. In July, 
1937, Japan launched her long planned 
attack on North China. China rose 
m self-defense. In accordance with these 
conditions, the National Government 
reorganized the communist troops, first 
into the Eighth Route Army and later 
into the lbth Group Array, and appointed 



Chu Teh and Peng Teh-huai as com¬ 
mander and deputy-commander. The 
Chinese Communist Party made a declara¬ 
tion to the nation on September 22, 1937. 
The following are the important points in 
this declaration: 

1. In order to 'safeguard the in¬ 
dependence and freedom of the Chinese 
nation, a war of resistance shall be 
proclaimed. Only as the result of such 
a war can the lost provinces be restored 
and the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of the country be maintained 

2 The Communist Party is prepared 
to fight for the realization of Dr Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolutionary principles because 
they answer the present-day needs of 
China. 

3. The policy of insurrection which 
aims at the overthrow of the Kuonuntang 
political power, the policy of land- 
confiscation, and the policy of Communist 
propaganda shall be discontinued. 

4. With the disappearance of the 
Chinese Soviet Government, a system 
of political democracy shall be put into 
practice, so that the country may be 
politically unified. 

5 The former Chinese Red Army 
which has been reorganized into the 
Eighth Route Army shall he under 
the control of the National Military 
Council, and always ready to he sent 
to the front 

Commenting on this declaration, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in a 
press interview on September 23, 1937, 
said: “The declaration made by the 
Chinese Communist Party shows cleaily 
that^ national interests supersede all other 
considerations The points contained in 
it . . tend to strengthen the National 
Government in its resistance to foreign 
invasion. . . . The reference made by the 
Communist Party to its readiness to 
fight for the realization of I)r Sun 
Yat-scn’s revolutionary principles further 
shows that the efforts of the entire 
nation are directed to one single aim ” 

Generalissimo Chianc/s 
Instri'ctions at 
11th Plenary Session 

Following are the Generalissimo’s 
instructions for the settlement of the 
problem of the Chinese Communist Party 
given at the 11th Plenary Session of the 
5th Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang, held in September, 1943: 

After hearing the Secretariat’s report 
on the question of the Chinese Communist 
Party, and the views expressed by various 
members of the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, I am of the opinion that first 


of all we should clearly recognize that 
the Chinese communist problem is a 
purely political problem and should be 
solved by political means. Such ought 
to be the guiding principle for the Plenary 
Session m its effort to settle this matter. 
If you share my view, we should maintain 
the policy of leniency and forbearance 
which we have consistently pursued in 
dealing with our domestic affairs with the 
expectation that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party will be moved by our sincerity 
and magnanimity, no matter in what 
ways they may slander us, or in what 
manner they may try to create troubles. 
In spite of provocations we should abide 
by the Manifesto of the Tenth Plenary 
Session: “In the case of those who 
sincerely believe m the Three People's 
Principles, obey laws and orders, do not 
hinder prosecution of the war, do not 
attempt to upset social order and do not 
seize oui national territory in defiance 
of government decrees, the National 
Government would overlook their past 
record either in thought or in deed, and 
should respect their opportunity, be they 
as individuals or as political groups, to 
serve the country” We should, now as 
ever, continue to he tolerant m strict 
conformity with the Manifesto and 
earnestly expect the Communist Party 
eventually to realize and correct their 
errors We should make it clear that 
the National Government does not have 
any particular demand to make on the 
Chinese C ommunist Party but hopes 
that it will abandon its policy of force¬ 
fully occupying our national territory 
and give up their past tactics of assaulting 
Government troops in various sectors, 
thereby obstructing the prosecution of the 
war W r e also hope that the Chinese 
Communist Party will redeem its pledge 
made in the Declaration of 1937 and 
fulfil the four promises solemnly 
announced in that document. (1) to 
struggle for the realization of the Three 
People’s Principles, (2) to abandon the 
policy of overthrowing the Kuomintang 
Regime by force, give up the Communist 
movement, and discard the policy of 
confiscating land by force; (3) to dis¬ 
solve the present Soviet organization, 
and, by carrying into practice the 
principles of democracy, thus helping 
to bring about the political unity of the 
whole nation, (4) to disband the Red 
Army by incorporating it into the national 
army under the direct command of the 
Military Council of the National Govern¬ 
ment. The troops thus reorganized 
will await orders to move to the front 
to undertake the tasks of fighting the 
enemy If the Chinese Communist Party 
can prove their good faith by making 
good their promises, the National 



Government, taking note of then sincerity 
and loyalty in carrying on our war of 
resistance, will once more treat them with 
sympathy and consideration, so that 
we may accomplish hand in hand the 
great task of resistance and reconstruc¬ 
tion, 

Recent Conversations 

Trying to seek a political settlement 
of the Communist question as repeatedly 
feiterated by President Chiang Kai-shek, 
negotiations between the National Govern¬ 
ment, represented by I)r. Wang Shih- 
nluch, then minister of information, and 
lieneral Chang Chih-chung, minister of 
political training of the National Military 
Council, and the Chinese Communist 
Party, represented by Lin Tsu-han. 
began on May 4, 1944, at Sian. It 
dragged on for more than one year and 
in the summer of 194T> was still going on, 
reports abroad about its breakdown or 
impasse notwithstanding. The negotia¬ 
tions may be divided into two stages. 
The first stage was from May to the end 
of October, 1944. The Government 
representatives were I)r. Wang and 
General Chang and the Communist 
representative was Mr. Lin. The second 
Stage began in November, 1944. The 
Government representatives were the 
same as before, with Dr. T V. Soong, 
then acting president of the Executive 
Yuan, occasionally joining the talks. 
The American ambassador, Major 
General Patrick Hurley, used his good 
offices. The Communist icpresentative 
was Chou En-lai. 

The Sian talks which began on May 4, 
1944, lasted for ten days. Finally the 
demands made by Mr. Lin were put into 
written form and the document was 
initialled by Mr. Lin after it was corrected 
by him. The demands were then for¬ 
warded to the Government for considera¬ 
tion. The important points in these 
demands were ; 

In regard to military matters, the 
Communist troops agreed to obey orders 
Of the Government. They shall be 
organized into at least 12 divisions and 
be accorded the same treatment as 
national troops. There shall be 
temporarily no change of officers in the 
Communist troops. The commissariat 
department of the troops shall be carried 
out in accordance with the Government 
regulations. The Communist troops shall 
not be moved about during the war. 
They shall fight the enemy from where 
they are now stationed. 

In regard to political matters, the 
Government was to give legal recognition 


to the Shensi Border Area and endow 
it with a high degree of autonomy. 
Records of high officials appointed by 
the border area government shall be 
kept with the National Government. The 
border area government shall apply 
within its area all laws and regulations 
of the National Government. Regulations 
specially adapted to local conditions shall 
be filed with the Government, No 
more border area banknotes shall be 
printed or circulated, and the Ministry 
of Finance shall find a solution for the 
disposal of the notes which have already 
been issued. What is called the blockade 
of the border area shall be lifted. All 
political prisoners shall be released. The 
Communist Party shall be given a legal 
status. 

The proposals were brought from Sian 
to Chungking and the representatives 
of both sides also came to the wartime 
capital On June f>, the Government’s 
reply in which most of the Communist 
demands were accepted was handed lo 
Mr. Ian. The Government was willing 
to have the Communist for< es organized 
into ten divisions, but later, President 
Chiang Kai-shek in his report to the 
People’s Political Council which sat in 
September stated that the Government 
was willing even to consider the 
Communist demand for 12 divisions. 
Meanwhile Mr. fan replied that on June 4 
he had received a telegram from Yenan 
in which new demands were given. The 
Communists in then new r demands wanted 
Jti divisions, and asked the Government 
to accord legal recognition to the 
Communist’s ” North China bases.” 
Later they wanted the Government to 
rccogni/e their ” North (Tuna, Central 
China, and South China bases.” 

The People's Political Council met in 
September. During the session, Lm 
Tsu-han advanced the demands for the 
organization of a ” coalition government ” 
and the convocation of a ” national 
affairs conference.” The Council, 
desirous of avoiding a deadlock, decided 
to appoint five non-party members, 
Wang Yun-wu, Fu Ssu-men, Hu Lin, 
Tao Meng-ho, and Len Chun, to organize 
a Yenan inspection party and visit Yenan. 
They were to submit to the Government 
a report proposing solutions to the 
problem upon their return. It was first 
decided that they should leave Chungking 
within one month. However, because 
of the adverse turn of military situation 
m Hunan and Kwangsi and the changed 
attitude of Yenan, the party could not 
visit Yenan as scheduled. 

Details of the negotiations during the 
first stage can be, obtained from the 



reports * made by General Chang Chih~ 
chung and Lin Tsu-han to the Peopled 
Political Council on September 15, 1944, 
and from the documents attached to 
Chang’s report. The reports and docu¬ 
ments were published in the Chungking 
press on September 16, 1944. 

The second stage of negotiations began 
in early November. Major-General 
Patrick Hurley, then the personal rep¬ 
resentative of the American President, 
came to China and offered his good 
offices in the negotiations. He flew to 
Yenan in early November upon the 
invitation of the Chinese Communist 
Party. There he had long talks with 
Mao Tse-tung. Finally he brought back 
a draft agreement signed by Mao. The 
major demands in the new Communist 
proposal were the organization of a 

coalition government ” and of a “ united 
national military council,” and the 
recognition of the legality of the Chinese 
Communist Party. The text of this 
“Draft Agreement between the National 
Government of China, the Kuomintang, 
and the Communist Party ” reads: 

“ (1) The Government of China, the 
Kuomintang and the Communist Party 
will work together for the unification of 
all military forces in China for the 
immediate defeat of Japan and the 
reconstruction of China. 

“ (2) The present National Government 
is to be reorganized into a coalition 
national government embracing represen¬ 
tatives of all anti-Japanese parties and 
non-partisan political bodies. A new 
democratic policy providing for reforms 
in military, political, economic and 
cultural affairs shall be promulgated and 
made effective. At the same time the 
National Military Council is to be re¬ 
organized into the United National 
Military Council consisting of representa¬ 
tives of all anti-Japanese armies. 

“ (3) The Coalition National Govern¬ 
ment will support the principles of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen for the establishment in 
China of a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. The 
Coalition National Government will 
pursue policies designed to promote 
progress and democracy and to establish 
justice, freedom of conscience, freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of assembly and association, the right 
to petition the Government for the 
redress of grievances, the right of writ 
of Habeas Corpus and the right of 
residence. The Coalition National Gov¬ 
ernment will also pursue policies intended 
to make effective those two rights defined 
as freedom from fear and freedom from 
want. __ 

* For text of reports, see Appendix in this 
Chapter. 


“ (4) All anti-Japanese forces will 
observe and carry out the orders of the 
Coalition National Government and 
United National Military Council and 
will be reorganized by the Government 
and the Military Council. The supplies 
acquired from foreign powers will be 
equitably distributed. 

“(5) The Coalition National Govern¬ 
ment of China will recognize the legal** 
ity of the Kuomintang, the Chinese 
Communist Party and all anti-Japanese 
parties.” 

General Hurley flew back to Chungking 
with Chou En-iai, representative of the 
Chinese Communist Party, and gave 
the Government this draft agreement, 
which had again increased in scope and 
changed in content as compared with 
the previous Communist proposals. The 
Government, with a desire to comply as 
much as possible with the demands of the 
Chinese Communists, made the following 
proposal; 

“ (1) The National Government, de¬ 
sirous of securing effective unification and 
concentration of all military forces in 
China for the purpose of accomplishing 
the speedy defeat of Japan, and looking 
forward to the postwar reconstruction 
of China, agrees to incorporate, after 
reorganization, the Chinese Communist 
forces in the National Army who will 
then receive equal treatment as the 
other units in respect of pay, allowance, 
munitions and other supplies, and to 
give recognition to the Chinese Communist 
Party as a legal party. 

“ (2) The Communist Party undertakes 
to give their full support to the National 
Government in the prosecution of the 
war of resistance, and in the postwar 
reconstruction, and give over control 
of all their troops to the National Gov¬ 
ernment through the National Military 
Council. The National Government will 
designate some high ranking officers from 
among the Communist forces to member¬ 
ship in the National Military Council. 

(3) The aim of the National Gov¬ 
ernment to which the Communist Party 
subscribes is to carry out the Three 
People’s Principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
for the establishment in China of a 
government of the people, for the people 
and by the people and will pursue 
policies designed to promote the progress 
and development of democratic processes 
in government. 

“In accordance with the provisions 
of the Program of Armed Resistance 
and National Reconstruction, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly and association and other 
civil liberties are hereby guaranteed. 



Subject only to the specific needs of 
security in the effective prosecution of 
the war against Japan/' 

The Government proposal was handed 
to Chou En-lai on November 22 Mr. 
Chou stated that he could not give up 
the principle of “ coalition government M 
and he would continue to fight for it, 
but at the same time he indicated that 
the Government proposal would be 
acceptable to the Communists for the 
present. He added that he would fly 
to Yenan the next day and would return 
to Chungking after a stay of a tew days 
tn Yenan, and that upon his return a 
formal settlement could be reached 

The next day, the pilot who w'as to 
fly Mr. Chou hack to Yenan was sick 
and the weather became unfavorable. 
Chou remained m Chungking for more 
than ten days and finally flew to Yenan 
on December 9 Before his departure, 
he told Shao Li-tze, former ambassador 
to the U.S S.R , that he could not ac¬ 
cept the Government proposal After his 
return to Yenan, he formally advised 
telegraphically that since the Govern¬ 
ment was not sincere, it would not be pos¬ 
sible for the Chinese Communist Party 
to accept the Government proposal. 
General Hurley, wdio had by then become 
the American ambassador to China, 
wired several times urging Chou to 
return to Chungking and continue the 
negotiations Mr. Chou answered that 
four prerequisites must be fulfilled before 
he would come The tour prerequisites 
were: (1) the lifting of the blockade of 
the border area, (2) the releasing of 
political pusoners, (3 ) the abolishing of 
laws that curtail the people's freedoms, 
and (4) the abolishing of secret polite. 

The Government considered the tour 
conditions not in agi cement with lasts. 
Ambassador Hurley considered the de¬ 
mands unreasonable He wired Chou 
requesting lurn to withdraw them and 
asking him to reconsider the lundanu ntal 
question of cooperation At the time 
the Government was prepared to send 
Dr, T, V. Soong, General Chang ( hih- 
chung and Dr. Wang Sluh-chieh to 
Yenan for a talk with Mao Tse-tung. 
Chou En-lai wired hack saying ihat he 
would come to Chungking. The Govern¬ 
ment thereupon proposed three new 
points in addition to the three points 
offered on November 22, 1944, in order 
to fully satisfy the Chinese Communists. 
The three new pomt> are (1) the inclu¬ 
sion of Chinese Communist representation 
in the war cabinet within the framework 
of the Executive Yuan, (2) the establish¬ 
ment of a three-men committee to consider 
ull matters concerning the reorganization 
and treatment of Communist troops, 


and (3) the appointment of an American 
officer to command the Communist 
troops during the war. The three addi¬ 
tional points were handed to Chou En-lai 
on'January 25, 1945. The text of the 
new proposal reads: 

44 In addition to the three points 
contained m the previous Government 
proposal, the National Government is 
prepared to take the three following 
measures * 

“ (1) The Government will set up, in 
the Executive Yuan, an organ in the 
nature of a war cabinet, with a member¬ 
ship of from seven to nine men, to act 
as the policy-making body. The Chinese 
Communist Party and other parties will 
be given representation on this organ 

“ (2) The Generalissimo of the National 
Military Council will appoint tw r o Chinese 
army officers (of whom one will be an 
officer oi the present Chinese Communist 
troops) and an Amctnan at my officer 
to make recommendations regarding the 
reorganization, equipment and supplies of 
Chinese Communist troops, for approval 
by the Generalissimo of the National 
Military Council. 

“ (3) For the duration ot the war 
against Japan the Generalissimo of the 
National Military Council will appoint 
two Chinese army officers (one of whom 
wi 11 be an officer of the present Chinese 
Communist troops) and an American 
officer to (ominand Chinese C onununist 
troops The American officer will serve 
as Commander with the two Chinese 
officers as deputy commanders, and they 
will be responsible to the Generalissimo 
of the National Military Council for the 
cariying out of Government orders in the 
areas under their control ” 

C hou En-lai refused to accept the new 
pioposals on the giound that the Ex¬ 
ecutive Yuan has no power to make final 
decisions and his purpose of making the 
second trip to Chungking was to piopose 
the convocation of a ‘‘conference of 
partus” u> discuss a joint program 
Dr Wang Shih-chieh, on behalf of the 
Government, told him that the Executive 
Yuan has the power of making final 
decision on several matters Other 
matters such a> budget and legislation 
must have the approval of the Supreme 
National Defense Council and the Legis¬ 
lative Yuan. It would be undemocratic 
to let one organization have the power 
of final decision on all matters. The 
apDomtmcnt of an Allied officer to 
command the Communist troops was 
the hope expressed by Mr. Chou in his 
previous trip to Chungking. 

Asked what would be the nature of a 
“conference of parties,” Mr. Chou stated 



that it should comprise representatives 
from the Kuomintang. the Chinese 
Communist Party and the " Democratic 
League " to discuss the means for the 
termination of one-party rule. Dr. Wang 
pointed out that political parties as 
they exist in China today were more 
than three. The majority of the people 
does not belong to any party. Granting 
that such a conference could be convened, 
non-partisans should also be invited to 
participate and subsequently the con* 
Serence could not be known as a 
" conference of parties." Furthermore, 
the Government has always refrained 
from exploiting negotiations for propa¬ 
ganda purposes and if such a conference 
weie convened, there should be no mutual 
recriminations during the conference 
It was decided that separate minutes of 
the i conversations should be kept and 
exchanged tor correction. 

Instead of the minutes agreed upon, 
Mr Chou sent the Government represen¬ 
tative the original four-pomt program of 
a " conference of parties ’’ on February 3, 
1945 The text of lus tour-point proposal 
is as follows : 

" (1) The National Government shall 
convene a conference of parties which 
will consist of representatives of the 
Kuomintang, the Communist Party, and 
the ' Democratic Teague, * each of which 
will choose its own representatives 

“ (2) The conference of parties shall 
be empowered to discuss and dead" 
how to end one-partv rule, how to re¬ 
organize the Government so that it will 
become a democratic coalition govern¬ 
ment, and to draft a non-partisan political 
program 

" (HI The decisions which mav be 
made and the political progiam which 
may be dratted by the conference of 
parties will become law alter having 
been approved bv the conterence of 
national aftaus which shall be convened 
by the National Government later 

" (4) The conference of parties shall 
be conducted m open session and the 
equality of status and freedom of travel 
of the representatives shall be guaran¬ 
teed '* 

Dr Wang Slnh-chieh's version of the 
minutes reads : 

"In order to intensify our war effort 
against the enemy and strengthen our 
national unity, it is agreed that the 
National Government .should invite the 
representatives of the Kuomintang and 
other parties, and some non-partisan 
leaders, to a consultative meeting. Thi* 
meeting is to be named the Political 
Consultation Conference, and its member¬ 
ship is not to exceed , . , persons 


“ The function of this conference is‘If 
consider . (a) steps to be taken m winding 
up the period of political tutelage and 
establishing constitutional government, 
(b) the common political program to 
followed in the future and the unification 
of armed forces, and (c) the form ui which 
members of parties outside the 
Kuomintang will take part m the National 
Government. 

" If the said Political Consultation 
Conference succeeds in reaching a 
unanimous conclusion, it will be submitted 
to the National Government for con¬ 
sideration and execution. During the 
Political Consultation Conference, all 
parties should refrain from recriminations 
of any kind " 

At the request of Mr Chou, the Govern¬ 
ment representative’s minutes were made 
a Government proposal and cabled to 
Yenan. One week later, Mr. Chou 
informed the Government representative 
that the " Government proposal " could 
not be accepted a> they stood but the 
Chinese Communist Party was willing to 
consider it. He returned to Yenan m 
the middle of l-'ebruarv and after 
President Chiang Kai-shek made his 
speech before the Commission for 
Inauguration of Constitidion.d Govern¬ 
ment on March I, Chou I'n-Iai wrote the 
Government representative that the 
Chinese Commun’st Party now refused 
to give an answer to the " Government 
proposal ’’ 

The negotiations, however, have not 
broken down or reached an impasse. 
The Chinese Communist * Party still 
maintains contact with th" Government 
and keeps asking for moie concessions. 
When the Chinese Delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference was appointed, 
the National Government named Tung 
Pi-wu, Communist member of the People’s 
Political Council, a member of the 
Chinese delegation Mr Tung went to 
tin* Conference together with other 
members of the delegation. 

President Chiang Kaj-shek‘s 
Address before the Commission 
for the Inauguration of 
Constitution \l Government 
(March 1, 1945) 

" You will recall that in 193ft the 
Government decided to summon a 
People's Congress on November 12, 1937, 
for the inauguration of constitutional 
government and the termination of the 
period of political tutelage under the 
Kuomintang. On July 7, 1937, Japan 
suddenly made war on us, and the •plan 
had to be shelved. However, the deter¬ 
mination of the Kuomintang to realize 
constitutional government remained as 



strong as ever. Had it not been for the 
recommendation of further postponemeift 
toy the People's Political Council, the 
People's Congress would have been 
convened during 1040 in accordance with 
another Government decision. This year, 
on the 1st of January, on behalf of the 
Government, I aifnounced that the 
People's Congress will be summoned 
before the close of the year, unless 
untoward and unexpected military 
development in the meanwhile should 
intervene. 

44 The Kuomintang is the historical 
party of national revolution; it over- 
threw the Manchu dynasty ; it destroyed 
Yuan Shih*kai who wanted to be emperor; 
it utterly defeated the militarists that 
succeeded Yuan Shih-kai; it brought about 
national unification ; it achieved the 
removal of the unequal treaties , and it 
led the country in the eight-year-old 
struggle against Japan. It is we who are 
the party of liberation and progress. In 
summoning the People’s Congress and 
returning the rule to the people in 
conformity with the sacred will of Or. 
Sun Yat-scn, the Kuomintang is per¬ 
forming its historical role. 

We must emerge from this war 
a united nation. Only a united nation 
can effectively perform the tasks of 
political and economic reconstruction, 
to raise the lot of our toiling masses, 
and handle the problems of external 
relations in a new uncharted world. 
Before the Japanese invasion, we were 
a united nation. Today, but for the 
Communists and their armed forces, we 
are a united nate»i There are no 
independent warlords or local goverment 
challenging the central authority. 

l have long held the conviction 
that the solution of the Communist 
question must be through political means. 
The Government has labored to make 
the settlement a political one As the 
public is not well informed on our recent 
efforts to reach a settlement with the 
Communists, time has come for me to 
clarify the atmosphere. 

“As you know, negotiations with 
the Communists have been a perennial 
problem for many years. It has been 
our unvarying experience that no sooner 
is a demand met than fresh ones are 
raised. The latest demand of the 
Communists is that the Government 
should forthwith liquidate the Kuomin¬ 
tang rule, and surrender all power to a 
coalition of various parties. The position 
of the Government is that it is ready 
to admit other parties, including the 
Communists as well as non-partisan 
leaders, to participate in the Government, 


without, however, relinquishment by the 
Kuomintang of its power of ultimate 
decision and final responsibility until 
the convocation of the People’s Congress, 
We have even offered to include the 
Communists and other parties in an 
organ to be established along the lines 
of what is known abroad as a “ war 
cabinet.” To go beyond this and to 
yield to the Communist demand would 
not only place the Government in open 
contravention of the Political Program 
of Dr, Sun Yat-sen, but also create insur¬ 
mountable practical difficulties for the 
country. 

“ During the past eight years, the 
country has withstood all th<; worst 
vicissitudes of military reverses and of 
unbelievable privations anti has ridden 
through the storm for the simple reason 
that it has been led by a stable and 
strong government. The wai remains 
to be won. the future is still fraught 
with perils. If the Government shirks 
its reponsibihty and surrenders its 
power of ultimate decision to a combina¬ 
tion of political parties, the result would 
be unending friction and chaos, leading 
to a collapse of the central authority. 
Bear m mind that m such a contingency, 
unlike m other countries, there exists in 
our country at present no responsible 
body representing the people for the 
Government to appeal to. 

” 1 repeat, whether by accident or 
design, the Kuomintang has had the 
responsibility of leading the country 
during the turbulent last decade and 
more It will return the supremo power 
to the people through the instrumentality 
of the People's Congiess, and in the 
meanwhile it will be ready to admit 
other parties to a share m the Govern¬ 
ment, but it definitely cannot abdicate 
to a loose combination of parties Such 
a suilender would not mean returning 
power to the people. 

“ We must emerge from the war with 
a united army The Communists should 
not keep a sepaiate army Here allow 
me to digress a little I he Chinese 
Communist propaganda abioad has tried 
to justify this private army on the 
ground that it it becomes incorporated 
in the National Army, it will be m danger 
of being destroyed or discriminated 
against. Their propaganda also mag¬ 
nifies out of all proportion the actual 
military strength of the Communists. 
To you I need hardly say that Govern¬ 
ment forces have always \\ ithout 
exception borne the brunt of Japanese 
attack and will continue to do so. Today, 
with the whole-hearted cooperation of 
our Allies, powerful armies are being 
equipped and conditioned to assume the 



offensive, We are syncbronirmg our 
efforts with those of our Allies in expelling 
Japan from the Asiatic mainland. 

“The Government has not hesitated 
to meet the issues raised by the 
Communists squarely. During his recent 
visit the Communist representative, 
Chou En-Jai, was told that the Govern¬ 
ment would be prepared to set up in the 
Executive Yuan a policy-making body 
to be known as the Wartime Political 
Council, to which other parties, including 
the Communists, vould have representa¬ 
tion, In addition, he was told that the 
Government would be readv to appoint 
a Commission of three officers to make 
plans for the incorporation of the 
Communist forces m the National Army, 
composed of otic Government officer, one 
Communist and one American, provided 
that the United States Government would 
agree to allow an American officer to 
serve. If the United States Government 
could not agree, some other means of 
guaranteeing the safety of the Communist 
force, and non-discrimination in their 
treatment, could doubtless be evolved. 

" The Government has gone further 
To meet any fear the Communist may 
have, the Government has expressed 
its willingness for the duration of the 
war to place an American general in 
command of the Communist forces, under 
my over-all command as Supreme 
Commander, again if the United States 
Government could agree to the appoint¬ 
ment of an American officer. The 
Communists have, however, rejected all 
these offers. If the Communists are 
sincere in their desire to fight the Japanese 
alongside us and our Allies, they have 
indeed been given every opportunity 
to do so. 

** Since the commencement of the 
latest phase of the negotiations with the 
Communists in November last year, 
the Government, mindful of the necessity 
of avoiding mutual ret animations if 
parties to a dispute are sincere in their 
desire for a settlement, have made all 
efforts to prevent newspaper attacks 
against the Communists. For this reason 
only the Communist version of the 
difficulties is being heard. The Com¬ 
munists have made use of the negotiations 
to launch a whirlwind campaign of 
publicity, both at home and abroad, 
defamatory of the Government and the 
•Kuomintang. At the very moment that 
the delegates were sitting down to the 
conference, ridiculous charges were made 
that the Government was conducting 
negotiations with the Japanese. I con- 
sidet it beneath my dignity as head 
of the State to answer those charges. 


No one mindful of the future of out 
four hundred and fifty million people 
and conscious of standing at the b»r of 
history would wish to plunge the country 
into a civil war. The Government has 
shown its readiness and is always ready 
to confer with the Communists to bring 
about a real and lasting settlement 
with them. 

" I have explained the Government's 
position on the Communist problem at 
length, because today that is the main 
problem to, unity and constitutional 
government. 

” I now turn to the concrete measures 
which the Government proposes to take 
to realize constitutional government which 
I wish to announce briefly : 

“ (1) The People’s Congress to inaugu¬ 
rate constitutional government will be 
convened on November 12 this year 
(the 80th birthday of Dr. Sun Yat* 
sen) subject to the approval by the 
Kuomintang National Congress which 
is due to meet in May. 

” (2) Upon the inauguration of con¬ 
stitutional government, all political parties 
will have legal status and enjoy equality. 
(The Government has offered to give 
legal recognition to the Communist Party 
as soon as the latter agrees to incorporate 
its aimv and local administration in 
the National Government. The offer still 
stands ) 

" (3) The next session of the People's 
Political Council with a larger member¬ 
ship as well as more extensive powers will 
soon be sitting. The Government will 
consider with the council the measures 
in regard to the convening of the 
People's Congress and all related matters. 

" 1 am optimistic of national unifica¬ 
tion and the future of democratic govern¬ 
ment in our country. The torrent of 
public opinion demanding national unity 
and reconstruction is mounting ever 
stronger and will soon become an irresist¬ 
ible force. No individual or political 
party can afford to disregard this force 
any longer. Let all of us, regardless of 
party affiliations, work together for the 
twin objectives of our people-— national 
unity and reconstruction.” 

The National Socialist Party 

The Kuomintang’s relations with other 
political parties have been much less 
complicated. In April, 1038, shortly 
after the Extraordinary Party National 
Congress of the Kuomintang, Chinese 
political parties exchanged letters with the 
Kuomintang, declaring their endorsement 



of Dr* Sun Yat-son’s teachings as guiding 
principles of China 

On behalf of the National Socialist 
Party Carson Chang wrote to the 
Generalissimo explaining in detail the 
similarities between the program ot the 
National Socialist Party and the prin¬ 
ciples of Dr Sun Yat-sen, stating that 
" at the present critical moment nothing 
is more important than whole-hearted 
arid unreserved support lor the 
National Government/* and that 
he and his colleagues were ready to 
discuss all questions with the government 
and th^ Kuommtang leaders m a 
** spurt of cordial coop^iatim In 
reply Generaltssimo Chiang kai-sh^k said 
in part, " I hope that men o f ability 
will either join the kuommtang or 
sympathize with the Kuonnniang prin¬ 
ciples and endeavor to have them 
realized As to the freedom ot speech, 
the freedom of press, md the freedom 
of a&nemblv these are clearh defined 
and guaranteed in Section 2*1 of the 
Program of irnied Resistance and \ r atnmjl 
Reconstmcti )n This guarantee shall 
serve as +he rallwng pom* both hr 
members of the kuommtang and tor 
non-member^ in then effort■> to achieve 
nation il srikation 

( srson Chang seived as a member of 
the ( hinese Delegation to the San 
I ranc'sco ( on f erence in 1015 

The Chinese Youth Party 

The Chinese Youth Part) through 
its representative Iso Shun-sheng, wrote 
to the Generalissimo that Mnce tin 
National Government is tfv lugiiest 
authority of the country by which the 
war is being earned on we are determined 
to support it V\e have no other 

wish but to < ooperate with the huo- 
mintang in face ot present an 1 future 
difficulties , we have no other hope but 
to work m unison with »h** kuommtang 
for the preservation ot the nation ' 
The Generalissimo answered by pointing 
out the Kuommtang's need for the 
cooperation of others and sai l m part 
' The common expectat on thioughout 
the country today is the expulsion of the 
Japanese invader and the realization of 
Dr Sun Y r at-sen - revolutionaiy prm 
ciples In view of the seriousness of the 
duties laid upon the Kuommtang, we are 
anxious to seek the cooperation of all 
men of ability If your aim coincides 
with ours, we shall surely be able to wn-k 
m unison for the welfare ot the nation ' 

la Huang, influential leader ot the 
Chinese Youth Party, serve] as i member 
of the Chinese Delegation to the Sail 
Francisco Coherence m 1945 


APPENDIX 

IMPORTANT KUOMINTANG 
DOCUMENTS 

Fundamentals of National 
Reconstruction 
(/ ointulatrd l v l)y Sun Yat sen in 1924) 

1 The National Government shall 
reconstruct the Republic of China on the 
basis of the revolution iry S an Mm Chu / 
(the Three People’s Principled and the 
Outntup 1 e~Po\vei Constitution 

2 The primary tish ot reconstruc¬ 
tion is the people'■> livelihood Conse¬ 
quently, concerning the lour great 
necessities ot tht people food, clothing 
shelter and means of f ravei—the Govern¬ 
ment should, m cooperation with the 
people strive tog» ther to develop 
agriculture to feed them , to develop 
the textile industry to meet their clothing 
deman fs, to woik out a large scale 
housing project to luriush tl err* with 
bittei living quarters to mipiove and 
constinct roads and canals to facilitate 
their travelling 

3 S^vond m import *nte is tin people s 
sovereigntv I he Government should 
tiam and d uct the people in their 
acquisition of pohtu il knoulMge and 
ability ^hereby end ling them to exercise 
the powers ot election recall, initiative, 
and referendum 

f Hurd comes nationalism j he 
Government should In lp and guide the 
weak anil smill ra< i U group*- within its 
national boundaries toward self-deter¬ 
mination and sell government U should 
offer nsistance to toi'ign lggiession and 
simultaneously it should revise toremn 
treaties in oreb r to restore* our equality 
and mlependemc among the nations 
5 f he piogram of n itionai reeon- 
struetion shall he divided into three 
peuods first, the milituy penoel , 
second, the period of political tutelage „ 
third, the constitutional period 

t> In the military period the whole 
administrative system shall be placed 
under nnlitaiv rule lie (government 
on the one hand si on Id employ its armed 
force to er idu ate all internal obstacles 
and, on the otl*ei, disseminate its doc¬ 
trines to enlighten the people as well as 
to promote national unity 

7 As soon as a prov uu e is completely 
restored to outer the period ot political 
tutelage will commence and the military 
pc nod will tome to an end 

S In the period of pohtu al tutelage 
th'* Government should send persons, 
qnahhed through training ami examma* 
tion to various hszen (counties) to 
assist the people m the preparation of 



self-government A hbun may elect 
a magistrate for the execution of its 
administrative affairs and elect represen¬ 
tatives for the deliberation and making 
of its hws in order to b *come a completely 
sell-governed hsten, when a census of the 
whole ksten has be'»n properly tikeu 
a survey of its land has been completed 
its police and local defense forces have 
been satisfactorily maintained road- 
buddmg and repamng within its 
boundaries have been successfully carried 
out and its people have received training 
in the exerc ise of the four powers fulfiMcd 
their dunes as citizens md pledged 
themselves to carry out the recolut onary 
principles 

9 Citizen'' m a completely seP- 
govomed hsien shall directly have the 
power of election the power of Tec all 
the power of initiative and the power 
of referendum 

10 I \iTv h^ien at the c ouimtnccrnent 
of self-government shall first assess the 
value of private land in the whole h^iev 
which value is to be declared by tie 
landow nei fhe local government shall 
tax private land on tin basis of the 
value assessed md at any tim n may 
buy it on the saint basis If after this 
assessment the land increases in value 
as a result of political ad vatu rnent 
or scxial piogress such unearned incre¬ 
ment should be sh ired by the peopfa 
m the whole h it ft and should not be 
kept by the landowners as private be nt fit 

11 Annud receipts from 1 md tax 
unearned inenment products of public 
land yields from mountains forests rivers 
and lakes proceeds from mineral deposds 
an 1 w itt r power ill belong to the loed 
government and shall be uad for the 
operation ot local public enterprises of the 
people for the c tr< of the \oung and 
the aged tin poor and the sick for 
famine relief a" well as to meet various 
public dorn mds 

12 In various hsun natural resomces 
and large-scale industrial and commercial 
enterprises the opening and de\< loprnent 
of which he beyond the means of thest 
hsien and recpim external capital 
should be opened and developed with the 
help of the Central Government Net 
profits so realized shall be divide 1 equally 
between the Central and the local govern¬ 
ments 

n. With regard to its obligation 
to the Central Government every hsien 
shall give a certain percentage of its 
annual revenue towards the Central 
Government's mnual expenditure Such 
percentage shall be determined each 
year by citizens" delegates, but it shall 


not be lower +hin 10 per cent or more 
than 50 per cen+ of the hsisn revenue 

11 Every hsien, upon its adoption 
of self-government, may elect one delegate 
for the formation of a representative 
body to participate m political affairs 
of the Central Government 

15 All candidates and appointed 
ofh* ial> whether belonging to the Central 
or the local government, shall be persons 
found qualified in the examinations 
held bv the Ccntial (kivernment or 
adjudged qualified by the personnel 
registiation organ of the Central Govern¬ 
ment 

10 dhc constitutional period shall 
commence Jn a province when all the 
hsun of the province have attained 
complete self-governm°nt Ihe body of 
citizens delegates mav elect a Governor 
to supervise self-government of the 
province In matters involving national 
administration the Governor shall be 
subject to th»' direction of the Central 
Government 

17 Tn tl is period the authority of the 
Central Government ani that of the 
provincial government shall be kept m 
equilibrium Matters which by nature 
r** pure uniform action on the par* of the 
nalion shall bt assigned to the Central 
Government mailers which bv nature 
should be dealt with locally shall be 
assigm d to tht local government There 
shall be no t< ndency either to the 
tt ntraiizabon or to the decentralization 
of powtr 

18 The ht>u>n is a unit of local self- 
government lb*' province stands be¬ 
tween the Central Government and the 
hsun to bring about closer relationship 
between them 

19 As ^oon as the constitutional 
period begins the Central Government 

hould complete the foimation of the 
five Yuan to experiment on a qumtuple- 
pow* k r government 1 lie fiv r e Yuan are 
named in the following order The 
executive \ u iti the I rgidative Yuan, 
the ludicid Yuan the Examination 
Yuan and the Control Yuan 

20 The executive Yuan shall tenta¬ 
tively have the following ministries 
(1) The Ministry ot fnterioi (2) 
Ihe Ministn of I oreign Affairs (3) 
The Ministry of Ahhtaiy Affairs, (4) The 
Ministry of ] manu (">) The Ministry 
of \gricultun. and Mining (6) The 
Ministry of Industiy and Commerce; 
(7) The Ministry of Education , (8) The 
Ministry of ( ommunications 

21 Before the promulgation of a 
Constitution the presidents of the fiv© 



Yuan shall be appointed or removed and 
directed by the President (of the National 
Government), 

22. The dTaft of the Constitution 
should be prepared by the Legislative 
Yuan in accordance with the Fundamen¬ 
tals of National Reconstruction and the 
achievements in the period of political 
tutelage and the constitutional period. 
It should, from time to time, be made 
public to the people in order to facilitate 
its adoption when the proper time comes. 

23. When more than one-half of the 
provinces have reached the constitutional 
period, that is when they have completely 
adopted local self-government, the 
People's Congress (National Assembly) 
shall be convened to decide on and 
promulgate the Constitution. 

24. After the promulgation of the 
Constitution the governing power of the 
Central Government shall be returned 
to the People's Congress for execution. 
That is, the People’s Congress shall 
exercise the powers of election and recall 
in regard to affinals of the Central 
Government, as well as the powers of 
initiative and referendum in regard 
to the laws of the Central Government. 

25. The day of the promulgation 
of the Conslitution marks the culmina¬ 
tion of constitutional government. All 
citizens of the nation shall, in accordance 
with the Constitution, hold a geneial 
election. The National Government 
shall be dissolved within thr^e months 
after the completion of the election and 
shall be succeeded by the new popularly- 
elected government. Whereupon the 
great task of national reconstruction 
will be regarded as accomplished 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Will 

" For forty years I have devoted 
myself to the cause of the people’s 
revolution with but one end m view, 
the elevation of China to a position 
of freedom and equality in the family 
of nations. My experiences duiing these 
forty years have firmly convinced me 
that to attain this goal we must bring 
about a thorough awakening of our 
own people and ally ourselves in a 
common struggle with those peoples 
of the world who treat us on the basis 
of equality. 

" The work of the Revolution is not 
yet accomplished. Let all our comrades 
follow my Plans for National Reconstruc¬ 
tion, Fundamentals of National Re¬ 
construction, Three People's Principles, 
and the Manifesto issued by the First 
National Congress of our Party, and 
strive on earnestly for their consumma¬ 
tion. Above all, our recent declarations 


in favor of the convocation of a National 
Convention and the abolition of unequal 
treaties should be carried into effect 
with the least possible delay. This is 
my heartfelt charge to you.— {Signed) 
SUN WEN, March 11, 1925. Written on 
February 20, 1925," 

Manifesto of the extraordinary 
National Congress of the 
Kuomintang (Abridged) 

( Hankow, April 1, 1938) 

China is at present prosecuting a war 
of resistance on a scale unprecedented 
in her history of 4,000 years The motive 
of the present wai is to resist the 
aggression of Japanese imperialism, to 
save the country from danger and 
extinction and, at the same time, to 
expedite the task of national reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

Japanese imperialism seeks, politically, 
to divest China of her independence and 
freedom and, economically, peg her 
down to a position of permanent produc¬ 
tive backwardness and make her a 
commercial vassal state of Japan. The 
present danger is, therefore, incomparable 
to any of the military and political 
setbacks which she experienced in the 
past For this reason, we must make 
every effort to fight lor the existence 
and independence oi our nation and 
people and, simultaneously, in accordance 
with the Three People*! Pnncjples, 
continue without interruption and push 
on our task of political and economic 
reconstruction, so that China will have 
a status of freedom and equality in the 
family of nations 

We know well that if peaceful 
circumstances had been obtaining, it 
would be much easier for China to 
at lneve her reconstruction. But since 
Japan's imperialistic designs would not 
permit it, double responsibilities of 
resisting foreign invasion on the one hand 
and reconstructing the country on the 
other fall on our shoulders at the same 
time. 

After the Lukouchiao outrage in 
July, 1937, our Comrade Chiang Kai-shek 
warned the nation that the ultimate 
crisis had arrived, because since the 
signing of the' Tangku Agreement, China 
had endured every humiliation in her 
intercourse with Japan in the hope 
that by peaceful means she could preserve 
her noithern provinces and gradually 
seek a reasonable solution to the problem 
of the four Northeastern provinces. 

It has been the lowest aspiration of 
China, politically, to preserve her 
territorial and administrative integrity 
and, economically, cooperate with afil 



oilier nation® m principles of equality 
and reciprocity. Japan, however, re* 
g&rded all these aspirations with disdain 
and intensified her plan of aggression. 

Japan is still declaring that she has 
no territorial ambitions in China. But 
territorial right is indivisible. If China 
could not maintain her rights and 
administrative integrity on her own 
territory, then the so-called territory 
would lose all its meaning. Similarly, 
if economic cooperation is not based 
on the principles of equality and 
reciprocity, it at once becomes pure 
robbery. 

We had borne the heaping of msults 
and humiliations with the greatest degree 
of endurance, hoping for Japan’s ultimate 
awakening. At the Fifth Party National 
Congress we still declared : '* We will not 
give up peace while there is the slightest 
hope for it; we will not talk lightly of 
sacrifice when we have not reached the 
limit of endurance/’ While this policy 
was closely adhered to, Japan, spurning 
all efforts for a peaceful settlement, 
suddenly attacked Lukouchiao, occupied 
Peipmg and Tientsin, murdered our 
people, stole our property and destroyed 
both our cultural and economical struc¬ 
tures. The atrocities committed by 
Japanese troops in China are un¬ 
precedented in history and unequalled 
anywhere m the world. 

The real intention of Japan was to 
subjugate the northern provinces by 
means of terrorist methods But these 
provinces are an integral part of China. 
They are the birthplace of Chinese 
civilization and the inner heart of China’s 
economic structure. Without these 
provinces, China would find it impossible 
to develop into a modern state and to 
exist in the world. With them forever 
lost, China's future would be doomed. 

This is why we regard the present 
time as a critical moment and since 
it has come, we must face it with great 
determination, courage and willingness 
for sacrifice. 

Since the beginning of the total warfare, 
casualties among our officers and men 
have amounted to no less than 500,000. 
Innumerable unarmed civilians have been 
ruthlessly murdered by the enemy. 
Decency forbids us from telling the tales 
of shame and torture committed on our 
women. Both public and private build¬ 
ings have been reduced to ashes. 

But the blood of our fellow-countrymen 
and comrades will not be shed in vain 
when we shall have secured our final 
victory, recovered our territorial and 
administrative integrity, and made 
possible the rebirth of our nation. 


independent and equal in the family of 
nations. We must struggle to reach 
that goal. We should not stop halfway. 
To attain that object, we shall not 
shrink from sacrifices. 

We must solemnly declare, however* 
that our primary desire is peace and 
our greatest hope is also peace. But 
the peace we desire must be such as wilt 
enable us to self-exist internally and 
co-exist with other nations externally. 
Such will be the real and permanent 
peace. Peace not based on justice is 
not peace, but submission. Peace pre- 
vents aggression while submission only 
invites it. China's submission to Japan 
would not only destroy the existence 
of the Chinese race, but would bring 
about a series of military campaigns, 
wdneh would affect the peace of the world 
and saddle the Japanese people them¬ 
selves with intolerable military expenses. 
The fire of militaiy aggression, kindled 
in East Asia, would one day spread all 
over the world and subject all human 
beings to the horrors of slaughter and 
destruction. 

The object of China’s present war of 
resistance is the permanent peace of 
East Asia. China entertains no animosity 
against the Japanese people but hopes 
that they will bring their militarists to 
their senses. Japan, bv her aggressive 
acts, has upset the equilibrium of nations 
in the Far East and has incurred the 
indignation of all human beings. It is, 
therefore, expected that the intelligentsia 
of Japan will waJke up m time to save 
theft country from disaster. 

China, however, has on her side the 
favorable opinion and moral support 
of the world. All peace-loving countries 
have expressed their sympathy for China 
and censured Japan. However, it is to be 
deplored that foreign nations, prevented 
by their internal troubles and swayed 
by a desire to wait and see have not 
yet come forward in a body to assert 
their rights, protect their interests and 
discharge their responsibility of upholding 
peace and checking aggression. 

China has the Three People’s Principled 
as her highest ideal and will strive for its 
realization. She is not allowed to waver 
or hesitate under difficult circumstances. 

Economically speaking, industrial 
schemes laid down m the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen's Plans for National Reconstruct 
tion have definitely pointed out that 
foreign investments for the development 
of China's natural resources are always 
welcome. Any foreign country whicb 
desires to enter into economic cooperation 
with China on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity will be welcome. This is the 



fixed economic policy of China which 
permits no alteration or modification. 

As to her foreign relations, China 
will always adhere to the following 
two principles; (1) Strictly to observe 
all treaties for the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace to which she is a party; 
and (2) continuously to strive for the 
development of the existing good rela¬ 
tionships with foreign countiies. 

China, knowing her own economic 
poverty and military weakness, has been 
striving for her own advancement and 
development in order to attain a position 
of freedom and equality among the 
nations. Even in this period of un¬ 
precedented crisis, she is 1 elymg on 
nothing but her own efforts in a struggle 
to deliver herself from the danger of 
enslavement She does not expect any¬ 
thing from her neighbors which she does 
not deserve. 

There is something, however, of which 
wc feel obliged to remind all ad\anced 
nations. That is the indivisibility of 
world peace. Benefit or detriment to a 
I>art is the same to the whole. Therefore, 
when a country seeks the security of the 
world, it seeks that of her own This is 
why all nations should strive wfith 
concerted efforts to safeguard world 
peace as a wdtole by applying sanctions 
against aggressors in order that the war 
in East Asia may come to an early 
end and the world crisis which is now 
fermenting here and there may he aveited. 
This will not benefit China alone, hut all 
countries in the world. 

The internal polity of China, m fact, 
coincides wiih her foreign policy All 
China’s reconstructive endeavors are 
based on the Three People’s Principles 
from which both her internal and external 
policies deuve their origins. China 
externally seeks the position ot freedom 
and equality among nations and works 
to attain that goal Acting upon this 
principle, she resists aggression and 
works for her own rehabilitation 
simultaneously Hei resistance does in 
no way retaid oi affect hei reconstruction 
efforts. The latter must he carried 
out hand in hand with the former and 
not after trie sut i essful cone lusion of 
hostilities. This is why we say that 
the day when we secure our victory will 
also he the day when wc complete our 
reconstruction and attain the position 
of freedom and equality among the 
nations. 

At present, when the suffering of the 
people is being intensified every day, 
every dutiful citizen has risen and 
rallied around this Party to form a 


united front against the enemy. They 
do not shrink from difficulties, nor do 
they dodge dangers and perils. Many 
months have passed and their determi¬ 
nation has never shown any sign of 
weakening, hut grows stronger every 
day. Our comrades-in-arms have with¬ 
stood the enemy day and night under 
hailstorms of bullets and shells. Their 
fearless spirit is their armor and 
their flesh and blood are their castles 
and ramparts The second line steps 
up as soon as the first line falls Their 
bodies may perish but their spirit never 
wav et s. 

The prodiu ing elements of the popu¬ 
lation cheerfully contribute the fruit of 
their sweat and toil to strengthen the 
nation’s resistance and to alleviate its 
suffering. The patriotism and perse¬ 
verance ot the peasants and lahoreis are 
especially praiseworthy 

It is. thereioie, the hounden duty 
of the Government to afford full protec¬ 
tion to ofliceis and men fighting on 
various fronts and the general populace 
who work for the common cause The 
welfare of the fighting men's families, 
the pensioning of disabled soldiers, 
medical care lor the wounded, lehet of 
the war refugees, aid to the unemployed 
and all other tasks winch have been 
planned and begun, should ho carried 
on and improved to perteetion so that 
both our armed comrades and peaceful 
citizens will enjoy their livelihood and 
will in turn fuithei strengthen the na¬ 
tional resistance 

But the greatest consolation to the 
dead and also the highest reward for the 
living will he ultimate victory and na¬ 
tional reconstruction It is, therefore, 
the duty of all Party members and our 
tuiniades to realize the general aspirations 
of the entire populace 

Then* are, however, two other things 
which must not he overlooked in the 
hustle of war The first is the elevation 
of the moral standard of the people 
The nation's rebirth depends greatly 
upon the people’s sense of responsibility, 
patriotism and willingness to sacrifice 
their pi ivate interests for the common 
good of the nation World peace also 
depends upon the promotion of love 
among mankind In fact, China’s 
sustaining power in the pieserit hostilities 
lies chiefly in the latent moral quality 
of her people which, for the same reason, 
should he further developed and glorified 

The second is the advancement of 
science studies. The promotion of 
natural sciences, from the technical point 
of view, will aid the present war in no 
uncertain degree and the promotion 
of social sciences will accelerate the 



coordination and systematic development 
of social institutions. Both the moral 
elevation of the people and the advance' 
ment of science studies work hand in 
hand towards the ultimate goal of 
military victory and national re¬ 
construction. 

China is at present undergoing great 
difficulties unprecedented in her history 
of more than 4,000 years and the present 
war of resistance is also unprecedented 
in her long history. 

Ever since the beginning of hostilities, 
the Central Executive t ommittee, with 
a unanimous vote, has vested our 
Comrade Chiang Kai-shek with powers 
to unify the command ol all Party, 
political and military matters and 
shoulder the responsibility of bringing 
about a successful conclusion of both 
military icsistancc and economic re¬ 
construction. 

The whole nation has now rallied 
under his command and has begun an 
onward march on the road ol sure success 
and victory, fhe experience gained 
during the past few months has amply 
shown us that, with concerted efforts 
and regulated steps, coupled with 
diligence, courage, and unselfishness, the 
enemy, however strong, will be < rushed 
and the final goal, however distant, 
will be reached 

The 1* xtraordinarv National Congress 
of the huommtang with the profoundest 
sincerity and highest resp<ct hereby 
declares to our fellow-countrymen 
throughout the country and abroad that 
hereafter we shall utilise our valuable 
experience and make redoubled efforts, 
under the common faith of the Three 
People’s Principles to forge the hearts 
of 450,000,000 people into one heart 
and to combine the stlength of 450,000,000 
people into one force, to servo the country 
with faith and loyalty and to obey the 
command of our leader so that the 
highest aspirations may be realized and 
the noblest mission may tie fulfilled. 
Mav the spirit ot our Tsungh, who is in 
Heaven, witness this' 

Program of Armed Resistance and 
National Reconstriction 
(Adopted by the Kitonnntang Extraordinary 
Party Sational Congress on 
April I, 1938) 

The Kuomintang is leading the entire 
nation in carrying on armed resistance 
and national reconstruction Success in 
both tasks will require not only the 
efforts of members of this Party but also 
the acceptance of responsibility by the 
people as a whole tn a united endeavor 
Consequently, this Party has deemed 


it necessary to call ofi the people to 
abandon their prejudices anti sink their 
differences tn favor of oneness of purpose 
and unity m action For this particular 
reason, at its Extraordinary Party 
National Congress, this Party has for* 
mulated and adopted various principles 
governing diplomacy, military affairs, 
politics, economic affairs, mass movement 
and education, and caused their promulga¬ 
tion for general observance so that the 
nation’s strength may be collected and 
general mobilization mav be attained* 
These principles are as follows • 

I. Genkral Provisions 

1 The Three People’s Principles and 
other teachings bequeathed by Tbungli 
(Dr Sun Yat-sen) are hereby declared as 
the highest authority regulating all war 
activities and the work of national 
reconstruction. 

2 The nation’s war strength shall be 
centralized under the leadership of this 
Party and of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in order to make possible the 
fullest progress 

II Diplomacy 

3 In accordance with the spirit of 
independence and sovereignty, China 
is prepared to ally herself with all states 
and peoples that sympathize with her 
cause, and wage a common struggle 
for peace and justice. 

4 China is prepared to exert her 
utmost to uphold and increase the 
authority of any international peace 
structure as well as all treaties and 
conventions that aim at safeguarding 
world peace. 

5 China is prepared to ally herself 
with all forces that are opposed to 
Japanese imperialism in order to check 
Japanese aggression and tv> establish 
and’maintain a lasting peace in blast 
Asia. 

(* China is prepared to improve still 
further the existing friendly relations 
with various nations in order to win 
greater sympathy for her cause. 

7. All bogus political organizations 
which Japan has set up m Chinese 
territory now under her military 
occupation, and all their actions, both 
internal and external, are declared null 
and void 

III Military Affairs 

$ Political training in the army 
shall be intensified in order to familiarize 
all officers and men with the meaning 
of armed resistance and national 



reconstruction and to make them, one 
and all, ready to lay down their lives for 
the nation. 

9. All able-bodied citizens 'shall be 
trained; the people’s military ability 
for self-defense shall be strengthened ; 
military units engaged m war shall be 
reinforced; and overseas Chinese who 
have returned to offer their services at 
the front shall be given special training 
in the light of their skills and abilities 
to fit them for participation in the 
defense of their fatherland. 

10. People in various localities who 
have their own arms shall receive direc¬ 
tion and support from the Government, 
under the command of the various 
war area commanders, they shall co¬ 
operate with the regular troops in military 
tolerations for the defense of their 
homeland against external foes, and also 
for the purpose of starting widespread 
guerilla warfare in the enemy’s rear 
m order to destroy and harass enemy 
feyrees. 

11 In order to heighten military 
morale and boost the people’s enthusiasm 
for national mobilization, both the 
wounded and dependants of the killed 
shall be looked after, the disabled shall be 
rehabilitated, the families of soldiers 
shall be given preferential consideration. 

IV. Politics 

12. An organ shall be set up for the 
people to participate m affairs of state, 
thereby unifying the national strength 
and collecting the best mauls and views 
for facilitating the formulation and 
execution of national policies. 

13, The hsien (county) shall be taken 
as the basic unit in which self-defense 
organizations shall be strengthened 
through training the people and increasing 
their power, and in winch conditions for 
local self-government shall be fulfilled 
as soon as possible in order to provide 
a strong political and so* i*il foundation 
during wartime and to pave the way for 
constitutionalism. 

14. There shall be a thorough reform 
in the machinery of all grades of govern¬ 
ment with the object of simplifying it 
and making it rational, arid administra¬ 
tive efficiency shall be heightened in 
order to meet the needs of war. 

15, The conduct of officials of all 
ranks shall conform to rules; they 
shall be dutiful, ready to sacrifice them¬ 
selves for the country, observe discipline 
and obey orders so that they may serve 
as models for the people; those disloyal 
to their dntyand obstructing the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war shall be court-martiailed. 


15. Corrupt officials shall be severely 
punished and their property shall br 
confiscated, 

V. Economic Affairs 

17 Economic reconstruction shall 
concern itself mainly with matters of 
military importance and, in addition, with 
matters that contribute to the improve¬ 
ment of the people's livelihood. With 
thc>se objects in view a planned economy 
shall be put into operation, investments 
by people both at home and abroad 
shall be encouraged, and large-scale 
wartime production shall be undertaken 

18. The greatest measure of energy 
shall be devoted to the development 
of rural economy, the encouragement of 
cooperative enterprises, the regulation Of 
foodstuffs with regard to their demand 
and supply, the cultivation of wasteland, 
and the improvement of irrigation 
installations. 

19 Mining shall be undertaken, the 
foundations for heavy industries shall be 
laid, light industries shall be encouraged, 
and handicraft industries m the various 
provinces shall be developed. 

20. Wartime taxes shall be levied and 
the financial administration shall be 
thoroughly reformed 

21. The banking business shall be 
controlled so that industrial and 
commercial activities m iy be properly 
adjusted. 

22 The position of fapi (legal tender) 
shall be fortified, foreign exchange 
shall be controlled, and imports and 
exports shall be regulated, ail for the 
sake of financial stability 

23 Ihe communication systems 
shall be reorganized, through traffic by 
waterways, overland routes and airways 
shall be instituted, more railways and 
highways shall be built and more 
airlines shall be opened 

24 No hoarding, speculation and 

manipulation shall be allowed, and a 
system of price stabilization shall be 
enforced. 

VI Mass Movement 

25. The people throughout the 

country shall be aroused and organized 
into occupational groups such as unions 
of farmers, laborers, merchants, and 
students. The rich shall be asked to 
contribute in money and the able-bodied 
shall contribute in labor service. All 
classes of people shall be mobilized for the 
war. 

26. The freedom of speech, tho 

freedom of the press, and the freedom of 



assembly shall be fully protected by law, 
in the course of the war, provided they 
do not contravene the Three People’s 
Principles which ate the nation’s highest 
principles, and provided they are within 
the scope of laws and ordinances. 

27. Refugees from the war areas and 
unemployed people shall receive relief 
and shall be organized and trained 
so that their services may be available 
for the War. 

28. The people’s national conscious¬ 
ness shall be promoted so that they may 
assist the Government in eradicating 
reactionaries. Traitors shall be severely 
punished and their property shall be 
confiscated m accordance with law. 

VII. Education 

29. Both the educational system and 
teaching material shall be revised A 
program of wartime education shall be 
instituted with emphasis on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the people's morals, and the 
enhancement of scientific research, and 
the expansion of necessary facilities 
shall be effected. 

30. Technical personnel of all kinds 
shall be trained and given proper 
assignment m order to meet the needs 
of war. 

31. Youths shall be given training 
to enable them to work in the war areas 
or rural districts. 

32 Women shall be given training 
so that they may be of service to social 
enterprises and thereby of help to the 
nation’s war strength. 

GOVERNMENT-COMMUNIST 

CONVERSATIONS 

General Chang Chih-chung’s 
Report to toe People's 
Political Council 
(September 15, 1944) 

" Members of the People's Political 
Council requested a report on the con¬ 
versations concerning the Chinese com¬ 
munist problem. As a representative 
of the Government, I shall make a 
simple and concise statement: 

"On January 17, 1944, Kuo Chung- 
vung, Liaison Officer of the National 
Military Council stationed with the 
18th Group Artny, telegraphed the 
Board of Military Operations, reporting : 
•On the 16th of this month, Mao Tse- 
tung in a talk with me expressed the 
Opinion that the Communist Party would 
send either Chou En-lai, or Lm Tsu-han, 
or Commander-in-chief Chu Teh, or all 
of them, to Chungking to see the 
Generalissimo for instructions. He asked 
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me to report and seek approval/ On 
February 2, the Board of Military Opera¬ 
tions sent a telegram in reply to Liaison 
Officer Kuo, saying: " ‘ Messrs. Chu, 

Chou, and Lin are welcome. Please 
telegraph again before their departure/ 
Later, a telegram came from Liaison 
Officer Kuo stating that, according to 
Chu Teh, Chou En-lai, and Lin 
Tsu-han, Lin was scheduled to leave on 
April 28, The National Government, 
upon receipt of the information, on May I 
delegated Dr. Wang Shih-chieh and 
myself to Sian to conduct preliminary 
conversations with Mr. Lin. We arrived' 
in Sian on May 2 simultaneously with 
Mr. Lin. Between May 4 and 11, five 
conversations were held m Sian. The 
opinions expressed by Mr. Lin during, 
the conversations were all recorded and 
the minutes were sent to Mr, Lin who, 
after reading them and making correc¬ 
tions and revisions, handed the minutes 
back to ns in person and signed them t 
At that time, Mr. Lm inquired whether 
we could also sign the minutes. In our 
opinion, these minutes contain the 
opinions expressed bv Mr. Lm or part 
of our opinions agreed to by Mr. Lin 
and should be signed by Mr. Lin only. 
As to the opinions of the National Govern¬ 
ment, we should formally present them 
after we returned to Chungking and had 
consulted with highei authorities. The 
following is the original text of the 
minutes signed by Mr. Lm : 

" * Points Raised During the 

Conversations Between May 4 
and May 8 

" ' A. On Military Matters 

** ‘ L The 18th Group Army and 
tioops formerly belonging to the “ New 
Fourth Army " should obey the orders 
of the National Military Council. 

" * 2. The Communist troops should 
be reorganized into at least four armies 
consisting of 32 divisions, as proposed 
by General Lin Piao last year. 

" * 3. After reorganization, the troops 
will take up the defense of their original 
positions, but they should follow the 
direction of the commanders of the war 
zones in which they are stationed. When 
the war is victoriously concluded, they 
should abide by orders of transfer issued 
by the National Government to desig¬ 
nated defense areas, 

M 4 4. After the reorganization of the 
troops, their commander, in accordance 
with the regulations governing personnel 
promulgated by the National Govern¬ 
ment, may recommend personnel for 
appointment. 



44 * C, Alter its reorganization, the said 
Army should abide by the rules and 
regulations governing military supplies, 
as applied to other armies under the 
National Government. 

44 ' B. On the Shenst-Kansu-Nwgsia 
Bonier Area Question 

44 ' 1. Its name shall be changed to 
the Northern Shensi Administrative Area. 

444 2. This Administrative Area shall 
be under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Executive Yuan and shall not be under 
the Shensi Provincial Government 

41 4 ?>. The said Administrative Area 
should embrace the original area (map 
attached) and its boundaries should be 
fixed jointly by representatives of the 
National Government and the Chinese 
Communist Party. 

44 '4. This Administrative Area should 
faithfully carry out the Three People's 
Principles, the Program oj Armed Resist¬ 
ance and National Reconstruction and 
the laws and orders of the National 
Government. Of her laws and regulations 
which are deemed necessary, due to local 
circumstances, should be submitted 
to the National Government for approval 
before promulgation. 

“ ' 5. The annual budget of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Area should be submitted 
to the National Government for approval. 

“ ' 6 The Administrative Area and 
the 18th Group Army, after being 
authorized to receive Government 
appropriations, should not issue local 
bank-notes. All the previously issued 
bank-notes should be properly disposed 
of by the Ministry of Finance. 

“ * 7. The Kuommtang may conduct 
Party activities and publish newspapers 
in the Administrative Area and set up a 
radio station m Yenan. At the same 
time, the Kuomintang should recognize 
the legal status of the Communist 
Party in China and permit the latter 
to set up a radio station in Chungking 
to facilitate exchange of opinions between 
the two Parties and the Government. 

“ * 8. The existing organization of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Nmgsia Border Area is 
not to be changed for the time being. 

M * C. On the Party Problem 

44 * As provided by the Program of 
Armed Resistance and National Recon¬ 
struction the Chinese Communist Party 
should be granted legal status There 
should be no more unlawful arrests and 
no more suppression of books and news¬ 
papers, while freedom of speech and 
democracy should be promoted. Those 
persons who were arrested on account 


of the New Fourth Army Incident as 
well as all imprisoned members of the 
Chinese Communist Party including Liao 
Cheng-chih and Chang Wen-ping should 
be immediately released. Order should 
be given to protect the families of members 
of the 18th Group Army and the New 
Fourth Army. 

“ 4 D. On Other Matters 

4 4 4 1 The Communist Party should 
express its desire to continue faithfully 
to keep the four-point pledge and support 
the w'ar of resistance and the program 
of national reconstruction under the 
leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, while the Kuommtang in turn 
should express its willingness to seek a 
just and rational readjustment of the 
relations between the two Parties 'by 
political means. 

44 '2. The military blockade on the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border Area should 
be lifted. As at present, trade and 
transportation should lx* given priority. 

44 '3. Military, political and economic 
problems in guerilla areas behind enemy 
lines should be solved to the advantage 
of the war under the direction of the 
National Government and the National 
Military Council.— (Signed) lan Tsu-hap, 
May 11, 1944/ 

* Appendix Four Points Proposed by 
Divisional Commander Lin Piao. 

44 ‘ 1 With regard to the Party issue, 
we wash to obtain a legitimate status 
under the Program of Armed Rtsistance 
and National Reconstruction and to 
enforce the Three People’s Principles. 
The National Government on the other 
hand may conduct Party activities and 
run Party papers in the Chinese 
Communist areas. 

“ ‘ 2 With regard to the problem of 
troops, we desire that our troops should 
be reorganized mto four armies with 12 
divisions and be accorded the same 
treatment as the National Government 
troops, 

44 ‘ 3 The North Shensi Border Area, 
in its original lorm, should be turned 
into an administrative area, while other 
areas should be reorganized and the 
laws and decrees of the National Govern¬ 
ment should be enforced there. 

44 f 4 With regard to the area of 
operations, we accept in principle the 
National Government's decision that our 
troops be dispatched to the north of the 
Yellow River. However, at present we 
can only make necessary preparations. 
We guarantee that the decision will be 
put mto effect as soon as the war is 
terminated. Should war conditions 



permit (as m the case of a general coun¬ 
ter-offensive) arrangements may be made 
for the transfer of our troops to other 
areas.’ 

II 

“ Since Lin Tsu-han had expressed 
concrete opinions, we returned to 
Chungking on May 17, together with 
Mr. Lin. At that time, the Central 
authorities were making preparations 
for the 12th Plenary Session of the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuormntang and the National Admin¬ 
istrative Conference. Despite busy 
preparations, we submitted a report to 
the National Government on the results 
of the Sian conversations and the opinions 
expressed by Lin Tsu-han so as to 
enable the Government to consider 
measures tor the solution of tins problem. 
On June 5. we met Lin Tsu-han 
and handed to him the memorandum 
of the National Government concerning 
the solution of the Chinese Communist 
problem through political methods. The 
original text of the memorandum is as 
follows: 

“ * Memorandum of the National 
Government concerning the 
Solution of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Problem through Political 
Means, June 5, 1944 ’ 

“With the opinions expiessed by 
Representative Lin Tsu-han at Sian as 
a basis, the following memorandum was 
drawm up * 

“ * A. Military Problems 

“ 4 I. The 18th Group Army and its 
units stationed m various localities 
should be uorganized into tour armies 
consisting of ten divisions with their 
designations to be decided by order of 
the National Government 

** * 2 The said Arm) must obey the 
orders of the National Military Council. 

“ ‘ 3. The strength of the said Army 
should be fixed m accordance with 
the organization of the national 
armies (oiders to be issued by the 
Ministry of War). The said Army should 
not form extra echelons, detachments or 
other units. All such extra units already 
in existence must he disbanded within a 
specific date set by the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

“ ‘ *t. In mallei s pertaining to person¬ 
nel the said Army may make recom¬ 
mendations to the National Government 
regarding appointments in accordance 
with regulations governing personnel. 

“ ‘ 5. The said Army should he given 
military expenses in the same w^ay as 
other national armies by the National 


Government, and the independence of 
the commissariat should be upheld in 
accordance with the Military Management 
Act. 

“ ‘ 6. The said Army must carry on 
its training work in accordance with 
the training program and orders issued 
by the National Government, which has 
the right to send men to inspect its 
training work. 

“ * 7. All units of the said Army must 
he concentrated for service within a 
certain specified period. Until then the 
units in the various war zones must be 
placed under the direction of the war- 
area commanders concerned. 

“ ‘ B. The Shcnst-Kansu-Nitigsta 
Border Area Problem 

“ ‘ 1 The Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Bor¬ 
der Area shall be renamed the North 
Shensi Administrative Area, and its ad¬ 
ministrative organ called the North Shensi 
Administrative Office. 

“ 4 2. The said Administrative Area 
should be within the confines of the 
territory it embraces at present But 
its exact territory should be fixed by 
representatives of the National Govern¬ 
ment and tlie Communist Party jointly. 

“ 4 3 The said Administrative Office 
should be undet the direct control of the 
Executive Yuan 

“' 4 The said Administrative Area 
should carry out the laws and orders of 
the National Government. Other laws 
and orders which are deemed necessary 
because of local peculiar circumstances 
should be submitted to the National 
Government for approval before promul¬ 
gation 

44 ‘ 5 Appointment or removal of the 
Chairman ot the said Administrative 
Area should he made by the National 
Government, whereas its commissioners 
and magMiaU* may lie appointed by the 
National Government upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the chairman 

44 ‘ 0. The oiganuation of the said 
Adminisltalive Area should be submitted 
to the National Government for approval. 

44 4 7. The budget of the said Adminis¬ 
trative Area should he submitted annually 
to the National Government for approval. 

“‘8 In the said Administrative Area 
and the places wdiere the units of the 
18th Group Army are stationed, no local 
bank-notes should be issued. The notes 
already issued should be disposed of by 
arrangement with the Ministry of Finance 

44 4 9 All administrative organizations 
set up by the Chinese Communists them¬ 
selves in other places should be taken 



over and dealt with by the provincial 
governments concerned. 

•* * C. The Party Problems 

‘ 4 ' 1. I’arty affairs for the duration 
of the war should be conducted m 
accordance with the Program oj Armed 
Resistance and National Reconstruction, 
while after the conclusion of the war, 
according to the National Government's 
decision, a People's Congress should be 
convened to adopt a constitution and 
enforce constitutional government. The 
Chinese Communist Party should obey 
the laws of the National Government and 
enjoy the same treatment as other 
political parties. 

* 2. The Chinese Communist Party 
must reaffirm its sincerity to carry out 
its four pledges.’ 

*' After handing the National Govern¬ 
ment’s Memorandum to Lin Tsu-han, 
we stated that, m case the Chinese 
Communist Party agrees to put the 
above-mentioned measures into effect (1) 
the National Government will consider 
the withdrawal of the garrison troops 
in the defense areas and the restoration 
pi the trade cornmumcatioru; between 
these areas and their neighboring dis¬ 
tricts ; and (2) members of the Chinese 
Communist Party arrested on charges 
of violating the law will be leniently 
treated and released on bail by the 
National Government. Mr. Lin then took 
a letter from his pocket enclosing a 
document entitled 1 Suggestions for the 
Solution of Some Current Urgent Problems 
Made by the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party to the Central 
Executive C ommittee of the Kuomintang.’ 
He handed the document to us for 
reading. Following is the original text: 

f Suggestions made by the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party to the Central Executive Committee 
pf the Kuomintang concerning the 
solution of some of the current urgent 
problems. 

" * The Kuomintang and the Communist 
Party have cooperated in the war of 
resistance already for seven years. That 
the Chinese Communist Party has been 
sincere m its effort to promote the welfare 
of the nation, fought valiantly in the war 
of resistance, enforced the San Min Chu I, 
fulfilled the four-pomt pledge and 
consistently supported the National 
Government ami Mr. Chiang Kai-shek in 
armed resistance and national reconstruc¬ 
tion, must be apparent to all. But at 
present, when the war situation is be¬ 
coming very critical and the Japanese 
invaders are continuing their attacks, 
tjM5 internal political condition and 


the Kuomintang-Communlst relationship 
have not followed the right track to keep 
pace with the war requirements. 

“ * With a view to overcoming the 
present difficulties, repulsing the Japanese 
invaders and .seriously preparing for a 
counter-offensive, the Chinese Communist 
Party considers that the only way to 
achieve these objectives is to adopt 
democracy and strengthen nahonal unity. 
For this purpose, the Chinese Communist 
Party hopes that the Government 
will solve the following extremely urgent 
problems These problems, some of 
which concern national political affairs 
and others the outstanding issues between 
the tw'O Parties, art 1 candidly listed as 
follows: 

° ‘ A. Problems Pertaining to National 
Political Affairs 

" * 1. The Government is requested 
to adopt democracy and safeguard the 
freedoms of speech, the press, assembly, 
association and person 

" 4 2. The Government is requested to 
lift the ban on political paities, recognize 
the legal status of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the various anti-Japanese 
parties and groups, and set tree political 
offenders. 

” 4 3. The Government is requested 
to permit the people to enforce local self- 
government in name as well as m fact. 

44 ‘ B. Problems Pertaining to the Out¬ 
standing Issues Between the 1 wo Parties 

‘ ' 1 In consideration of the needs of 
resistance against Japan, the record of 
achievements in the war of resistance 
and the present strength of the troops, 
the Government is requested to organize 
the Chinese Communist troops into Iff 
armies consisting of 47 divisions with 
10,000 troops per division. As a com¬ 
promise, the Government is requested to 
approve of the organization of at least 
five armies of Iff divisions. 

44 * 2. The Government is requested 
to recognize the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia 
Border Government and the popularly- 
elected anti-Japanese governments in 
bases m North China as legally-constitut¬ 
ed local governments and to recognize all 
measures taken to meet war exigencies. 

*' ‘ 3. During the period ot the war of 
resistance, the stains quo be maintained 
in areas garrisoned by the Communist 
troops and readjustments be considered 
after the conclusion of the war. 

“ ' 4 The Government is requested to 
give full material aid to the J8th Group 
Army and the New Fourth Army. Since 
1940, the Government lias given them not 
one bullet, not one pill of medicine, not 



one tent of money or one grain of rice. 
It is requested that this situation be im¬ 
mediately remedied. 

14 4 5. With regard to the weapons, 
munitions, and medicines furnished China 
by the Allied countries, the Government 
is requested to apportion and distribute 
them equitably among the various armies 
of China and the 18th Group Army and 
the New Fourth Army should be given 
the share due them. 

“ 1 6, The Government is requested to 
order its military and political organs to 
lift the military and economic blockades 
of the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border Area 
and the various anti-Japanese bases. 

“ * 7. The Government is requested to 
order its military organs to cease armed 
attacks on the New Fourth Army in 
Central China and the guerillas in 
Kwangtung. 

“ * 8. The Government is requested 
to order the Party and military organs 
to set free persons arrested in various 
places, such as Yeh Ting and officers and 
men of the New Fourth Army in the 
South Anhwei Incident, Liao Cheng-chih 
and Chang Wen-ping in Kwangtung, Hsu 
Chieh, Hsu M in-chiu, Mao Tse-nin, Yang 
Tse-hua and Pan Chueh in Sinkiaug, Lo 
Shih-wen,Yao Hsien. Li Chun, and Chang 
Shao-ming in Szechwan. Ho Ping and 
others in Hupeh, Liu Yin in Chekiang,. 
Hsuan Hsia-fu, Shih Tso-hsiang, Li Yu- 
hai, Chen Yuan-ying and Chao Hsiang 
in Sian. * These men are all patriots and 
they should be set free in order to further 
the interests of war against Japan. 

4< ‘ 9. The Government is requested to 
permit the Chinese Communist Party 
to conduct party activities and publish 
party papers in various places in the 
entire country while the Chinese 
Communist Party will also permit the 
Kuomintang to conduct party activities 
and publish party papers in the Shensi- 
Kansu-Ningsia Border Area and the 
various anti-Japanese democratic border 
areas behind the enemy lines. 

“ 4 The foregoing concerns only the 
principal points. The Chinese Communist 
Party sincerely hopes that the National 
Government will give them a reasonable 
and most speedy settlement. As the 
war against Hitler in the West might 
be victoriously concluded this year, the 
counter-offensive against Japan in the 
East can surely be unfolded next year. 
Furthermore, the Japanese invaders are 
now launching large-scale attacks to 
threaten our anti-Japanese front. If our 
two parties can not only continue to 
cooperate but also readjust our internal 
political affairs and improve the party 
relationship, not only will the present 


g eneral situation be greatly improved 
ut we will have bright prospects of 
victory when our country, In coordination 
with our Allies, launches a large-scale 
counter-offensive next year. It is hoped 
that our Government will give the fore^ 
going its serious and favorable considera¬ 
tion.—Lin Tsu-han, Representative of the 
Chinese Communist Party.’ 

“ Then and there we said to Lin 
Tsu-han: ‘We did not receive the 20 
proposals brought up by you on May 22, 
and they were withdrawn by you, because 
there was a wide difference between 
these proposals and the opinions expressed 
by you at Sian. Your present 12 pro¬ 
posals, though fewer in number, ar t 
similar in content. We ought not to 
accept this document from you, but as 
we do not want to disregard your wish 
we can only agree to keep it. However, 
we cannot forward it to higher authori¬ 
ties.’ Mr Lin said, * Then you may keep 
it in your place for reference/ 

III 

“On June 6, we received a letter 
from Lin Tsu-han In this letter two 
points were raised. First, he thought 
that the difference between the Govern¬ 
ment memorandum and the proposals of 
the Chinese Communist Party of June 4, 
was too great. Besides reporting the 
memorandum to the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, he 
requested us to forward the 32-point 
proposal of the Chinese Communists to 
the National Government for a rational 
solution of the problem. Second, he 
regarded as contrary to fact the phrase, 
’based on the opinions expressed by 
Representative Lin Tsu-han at Sian,* 
appearing in the beginning of the Gov¬ 
ernment memorandum. He regarded the 
minutes of the Sian conversations as 
‘ preliminary opinions finally reached 
after joint discussions/ He agreed that 
* each Party should refer to its own 
central authorities for instructions before 
making a final decision/ So he still 
hoped the National Government would 
consider the latest proposals made by 
the Chinese Communist Party. On June 
8, we sent Mr. Lin a letter answering 
the two points he had brought up* 
First, we had made it clear that we 
would not submit Mr. Lin’s letter dated 
June 5 to higher authorities because 
the difference between the original 
opinions and the proposals made by 
Mr. Lin later was too great, Mr. Lin 
finally said. 4 You may keep the letter 
in your place for reference/ Therefore, 
we only consented at that time to keep 
Mr. Lin’s letter and again made it clear 
that the letter could not be submitted 
to higher authorise c^***#*-* 



opinions recorded in the minutes of the 
Sian conversations, and corrected and re¬ 
vised by Mr. Lin, who intimated that he 
would make clean copies and sign again, 
were duly submitted to the National 
Government. Therefore the Government 
memorandum was based on Mr. Lin’s 
opinions and it accepted as many of his 
opinions as possible. We hoped that he 
could completely accept the memoran¬ 
dum. 

IV 

“We received another letter from Mr. 
Lin on June 11. He said that he 
thought the two points in our reply of 
June 8 were ‘ quite difficult to compre¬ 
hend/ First, he said that, since we had 
recognized him as the representative of 
the Chinese Communist Party, we should 
not refuse to report to the National Gov¬ 
ernment the opinions formally expressed 
by the Chinese Communist Party, and 
yet he was unilaterally asked to accept 
personally the memorandum of the Na¬ 
tional Government. How could he make 
a decision all by himself? Second, he 
admitted that the 12 points suggested 
by the Chinese Communist Party and 
handed to us by him on June 5 are 
4 slightly different ’ from the opinions 
obtained during our conversations at 
Sian, but seeing that the Government 
memorandum was also different from 
the Sian conversations, he felt that such 
divergences of views common to both 
sides in the conversations weic nothing 
surprising. Now that he had reported 
the Government memorandum to the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party by wire, we should not re¬ 
fuse to forward the opinions formally 
brought up by the Chinese Communist 
Party to the National Government for 
instructions 

“ In fact, the two points w'hich Mr. 
Lin said were incomprehensible are 
very plain. It is because Mr. 1-in is the 
representative of the Chinese Communist 
Party, that the opinion expressed by 
him can be counted upon. As to the 12 
points raised by the Chinese Communist 
Party, their contents greatly differ from 
Mr. Lin’s opinions Moreover, there 
was no indication of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party's intention to carry out 
the fundamental idea of obeying mili¬ 
tary command and political orders. What 
it brought up were one-sided demands. 
Therefore, it is quite understandable 
that we declared then that we could 
not forward the proposal. Neverthe¬ 
less, hoping to seek an early solution to 
the problem and especially unwilling to 
create any misunderstanding, we for¬ 
warded the 12 points as handed to us 
by Mr. Lin to the National Government. 


Afterwards wc received instructions from 
the National Government stating, ‘the 
National Government on June 5 sent its 
memorandum to Representative Lin for 
transmission to the Chinese Communist 
Party. Those of the opinions of the 
Chinese Communist Party which can be 
accepted by the National Government 
have already been embodied in the 
memorandum to the fullest extent. It 
is hoped that the Chinese Communist 
authorities vull accept the memoran¬ 
dum/ 

“ Wc informed Mr Lin by lettci on 
June 15 of the instructions of the National 
Government We also explained that 
the fundamental spirit of the present 
conversations should follow the principle 
of the unity of military command and 
political orders as the prerequisite of 
improving the curient situation and 
strengthening national unity But the 12 
points raised bv the Chinese Communist 
Party made no mention of how to 
carry out military and political orders 
of the National Government, how to 
improve administrative measures, and 
how to readjust and reorganize armed 
units As to the number ot aimed units 
to he reorganized, we said at Sian that the 
possible number was three armies with 
eight divisions Now the Government m 
the memorandum has decided to increase 
it to four armies with ten divisions— 
an increase of tw’o divisions as com¬ 
pared with the figure we mentioned. 
This show’s the readiness of the National 
Government to compromise as much as 
possible 

V 

“After w’e answered Mr Lin’s letter 
on June 15. for moie than ten days the 
Chinese Communist Party gave no answer 
to the Government memorandum. On 
July 3, Mr Lm asked us to meet him 
and verbally raised tw’u points. First, in 
political affairs he hoped that the Na¬ 
tional Government would take a broader 
view of ‘ democracy ’ Second, concern¬ 
ing the question of troops he hoped that 
the ( ommunist army could be increased 
to five armies with 16 divisions Simul¬ 
taneously he told us that he had received 
a wire fiotn Yenan welcoming us to that 
city for further discussions 

“ At that time we immediately made 
an explanation • Regarding the question 
of democracy, the Government had been 
adopting various measures to hasten the 
realization of democratic government. 
For instance, it had abolished the com¬ 
pulsory system of censoring books and 
magazines before publication, strictly 
ordered all the provinces in the rear to 
complete the establishment of local 



representative bodies* and was about 
to promulgate the Regulations for 
Safe-Guarding the Freedom ot the 
Human Person, and a number of other 
democratic measures were under 
consideration, which we need not 
enumerate As to the increase of army 
units, the National Government was now 
enforcing a policy of emphasizing the 
quality of soldiers and has been reducing 
the number of armed units as much as 
possible. It has gone to the utmost 
limit to accept the demands of the 
Chinese Communist Party Us sym¬ 
pathetic readiness to compromise can 
be understood it one compares the number 
of national troops at the beginning of 
the war with their present total Finally 
we believed that if the conversations 
proceed like this, there appeared to be 
deliberate intention to protract them 
It seemed necessary to give a comprehen¬ 
sive and definite answer to the Govern¬ 
ment memorandum and then use it as 
a basis of concrete discussion, ft was 
not advisable to continue 1 empty talks 
and bargaining lest further c omphcations 
should arise We also indicated that 
if the conversations could come to a 
conclusion in Chungking, we would 
consider a visit to Yennn 

VI 

“ Mr Lin visited us again on July 13. 
He again requested the* National Govern¬ 
ment to give some instructions' in 
connection with the 12 proposals ot the 
Chinese Communists He made, how¬ 
ever, no mention of how they were going 
to answer the memorandum given to 
them by the National Government As 
the problems raised by Mr Lin had been 
explained m the past and did not need 
further explanation, we only told him that 
we understood the purpose of his visit 
The meeting was closed after we arranged 
a date for further conversations 

VII 

" On July 23, Mr Lm sent us a letter 
He again inquired whether we had 
asked for instructions for a reply to the 
12 proposals brought up by the Chinese 
Communists In addition he invited us 
to go to Yen an 

“We met Mr Lin again on Julv 25 
We gave a comparatively more detailed 
verbal explanation com ermng the 
problems listed in his 12 proposals 
We told him that the memorandum of 
the National Government represented 
the National Government'sc oncrete views, 
arid that it was the Chinese Communist 
Party which had not given an answer 
after much delay. We also stated that 
such an attitude on the part of the 


Chinese Communist Party seeihed to 
indicate its deliberate intention in 
putting off the matter and its unwilling* 
ness to find a solution for the problem. 

VIII 

“ During this period, we continued tb 
study the question and considered that, 
following the previous verbal answer, 
we should give a written reply so as to 
put our explanations in more concrete 
lorm We met Mr Ian again on August 5, 
telling him that we were going to turn 
into a written reply our opinions given 
verbally during the previous meeting 
We added, ‘ When you have given a 
definite answer to the Government 
memorandum, we shall consider further 
conversations and the question whether 
we shall go to Yenan or not 

After this talk, on August 10 we 
sent Mr Lin a letter based on our 
previously expressed opinions Its gist 
is as follows . 

“ ‘ hree months have elapsed since we 
had the honor of consulting with you at 
Sian For more than two months we 
have been waiting for the Chinese 
Communist T’aity to give a definite reply 
to the memorandum of the National 
Government handed to you on June 5 and 
this prolonged silence was quite beyond 
our expectation Regarding the con¬ 
tents of the memorandum, the National 
Government not only accepted almost 
in total the requests of Divisional 
Commander Lin Piao but also most of 
your opinions expressed recently at 
Sian Since the Chinese Communist 
Party supports the unification and 
solubility of the nation, please urge it 
to accept the memorandum 

“ In connection with the 12 points 
raised by the Chinese Communist Party, 
Articles 1 to 3 of the memorandum 
pointed out that the Government would 
carry out during the war the Program 
of Armed Resistanu and National Re¬ 
construction as accepted by the Chinese 
Communist Party and other parties and 
realize within one year after conclusion 
of the war constitutional government 
which will give an equal status to all 
political parties This statement is clear 
and concrete If vague and empty 
phrases were employed m addition to 
this statement, they would only cause 
further discord m the future. The 
present fixed policy of the National 
Government is to enlarge gradually the 
scope of the people's freedom and to 
promote local self-government step by 
step in accord with the progress of the 
war, the approach of victory, and the 
stability of society. At the same time 



the National Government hopes that, 
after its acceptance of the Government 
memorandum, the Chinese Communist 
Party will from time to time express 
its opinion for the effective enforcement 
of the Program of Armed Resistance 
and National Reconstruthon and active¬ 
ly participate in the work of the People's 
Political Council and the Commission 

g the Inauguration of Constitutional 
vermnent. It is hoped that the views 
of both parties will thus be reconciled 
and true unification and solidarity of 
the nation brought about. Here lies 
the true significance of the solution of 
the problem through political means. 

“ * In the 12-pomt proposal, there are 
four articles regarding the organization 
and stationing of the troops and their 
food and war supplies. The 18th Group 
Army originally consisted of three 
divisions. The National Government now' 
promises to allow' it to increase to four 
armies with ten divisions. In permitting 
thia the National Government has taken 
a Very liberal attitude, for the Govern¬ 
ment is now' adopting the policy of 
“quality first" and has ordered the 
reduction in size of other units. Regarding 
the stationing of the troops, the National 
Government asserts the principle of 
concentration for service on the one 
hand and on the other provides for a 
system of adjustment, training and 
command prior to their concentration. 
The Government has indeed taken into 
consideration all phases of the problem. 
Regarding their pay, the National Govern¬ 
ment promises that the troops will be 
given the same treatment as the national 
army. As to the supply of arms, the 
National Government will from time to 
time make fair distributions among the 
armies according to their needs and the 
duties they perform. 

Another article in the 12-point 
proposal demands that the National 
Government recognize the " Shensi- 
Kansu-Ningsia Border Area " and the 
** Anti-Japanese Governments Elected by 
the People in Bases m North China." 
The National Government m its memo¬ 
randum has already set forth very liberal 
measures. Other administrative organs 
in any other areas should be handed over 
to the various provincial governments 
concerned in accordance with the 
memorandum so as to avoid any discord. 

*' ‘ As for other demands they are either 
at variance with facts or unreasonable, 
and we shall not repeat them here since 
we have given you verbal explanations/ 


M Afterwards we received Mr. Tin Tsu- 
han's letter of August 30 in which he 


answered our letter of August 10 under 
instructions of the Chinese Communist 
Party. It may be summed up as follows 1 

"'1. The letter of August 10 seems 
to be written in a reproachful tone 
blaming the Chinese Communist Party 
for the unreasonable delay. This is 
entirely contrary to facts and is a misinter¬ 
pretation. For, the National Govern¬ 
ment's memorandum is too far apart in 
principle from the Chinese Communist 
Party's 12 written points and eight 
verbal points. It is pointed out that 
(a) in the memorandum nothing is men¬ 
tioned about the establishment of a 
constitutional government, recognition 
of the legal status of various political 
parties and the setting free of political 
offenders; (b) The memorandum men¬ 
tions only the number oi reorganized 
troops, the abolition of units other than 
the reorganized troops and the concen¬ 
tration of the armies for w r ar service; 
(c) Only strict observance of laws and 
orders of the National Government for 
war purposes is requned of the Border 
Government, making no mention of the 
realization of the Three People’s Principles 
and giving no recognition to the various 
existing measures and laws, (d) The 

democratic governments organized by 
the people in various anti-Japanese 
bases are to be abolished All these 
are cited as tacts showing the vast 
divergence of the opposing view's. 

" ' 2 Regarded as the obstacle to the 
fundamental solution of this problem 
is the w'ide gap existing between the 
viewpoints of the National Government, 
and the Chinese Communist Party and 
the " gieat masses of the people." For 
the Government has been persistently 
reluctant to realize immediately the 
Three People's Principles and the 
democratic system of government. 

“ ‘ 3. It is hoped that the National 
Government will give primary attention 
to national interests in the solution of 
the country's political pioblcms and 
questions regarding the relationship of 
the Kuommtang and the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party. It should start from a 
standpoint that is beneficial to national 
sohdanty in armed resistance and the 
promotion of democracy/ The letter 
again’ emphasizes the " political prob¬ 
lems," " military problems," and problems 
concerning " Border area " and " North 
China, Central China and South China 
anti-Japanese bases." It reaffirms its 
attitude toward the various issues men¬ 
tioned under the first item and simul¬ 
taneously expands considerably their 
scopes. 

" 4 4, The letter asserts that the Chinese 
Communist Party is persistent in 



iaithfully carrying out its four pledges, 
iaithfully practising the Three People's 
Principles, and adhering to the policy 
of democratic consolidation and political 
settlement, and does not wish to break 
off the conversations/ 

" We were greatly surprised to read 
Mr. Lin's letter of August 30. 1 believe 

you gentlemen can all form a very 
appropriate judgment as to how much 
truth is in the points listed in that 
letter and it is not necessary for me to 
elaborate it. Since we received orders 
to discuss concrete problems, during 
the period from our visit to Sian to the 
present moment, the more we have 
discussed the problems, the greater the 
difference of opinions has become. The 
reason why the divergence of opinions 
has become greater and greater can be 
seen from the above-mentioned docu¬ 
ments. We cannot help regretting the 
situation, but do not lose hope. In 
order to make the Chinese Communist 
Party really understand our ideas, we 
sent another reply, the gist of which is 
as follows : 

“ * The purpose of our conversations 
with you by order of the National Govern¬ 
ment is to seek national unification. In 
other words, to request the Chinese 
Communist Party to fulfil faithfully its 
four pledges, and to support faithfully 
the political unity of the nation. If the 
Chinese Communist Party had, as you 
said, faithfully carried out its four pledges, 
why have there been so many cases 
of attacks on national troops in different 
localities by the Chinese Communists ? 
And why is it necessary fur the National 
Government at present to instruct us 
to discuss with you such questions as 
the obeying of military command and 
political orders ? 

** ' The National Government, in ins¬ 
tructing us to confer with you about uni¬ 
fication, aims at laying a solid foundation 
for the realization of constitutionalism 
and the Three People’s Principles m 
their entirety. The National Government 
in its memorandum has made definite 
statements on the questions of democracy 
and political parties. In addition. detailed 
explanations are given m our letter of 
August 10, How can you say nothing 
was mentioned ? Your letter savs that 
the Chinese Communist Partv has 
thoroughly applied the Three People’s 
Principles in the border atea and anti- 
Japanese bases behind the enemy lines. 
It also says that the people and anti- 
Japanese organizations m all the Chinese 
Communist areas enjoy ajl forms of 
freedom and rights. But many facts 
•compel us to deny your statements. 
Take for instance democracy and freedom. 


The separation of the five powers m 
taught by the Father of our Republic 
is the right way to democracy and is 
the safeguard for the people's freedom. 
But is there any factual proof of the 
independence of judicial power and 
control power in areas under the Chinese 
Communist Party ? Is there any 
guarantee of freedom of fhe press ana 
person for the people m the Communist 
area, and even for members of the 
Chinese Communist Party ? In our 
last letter we said that we hoped that 
no vague and abstract demands in 
connection with the problems of 
democracy and freedom would be brought 
up. Instead, we requested the Chinese 
Communist Party to discuss thoroughly 
at any time the means of solving 
the different problems with the National 
Government, the People's Political Coun¬ 
cil and the Commission for the Inaugura¬ 
tion of Constitutional Government. Such 
steps are considered not only appropriate 
but also necessary. 

" * We pointed out that answers have 
already been given one by one to the 
questions in your letter. It is absolutely 
true that the National Government's 
memorandum has accepted most of the 
opinions put forward by Divisional 
Commander Lin Piao last year and 
those raised by you at Sian recently. 
Yet vou still emphatically stated that 
the divergence of views is too great. 
But tlie real reason for the divergence is 
the steady increase m the number of 
requests of the Chinese Communist Party. 
What you asked for at Sian was more 
than what Divisional Commander 
Lin asked for last year. The 12 points 
raised by the Chinese Communist Party 
outnumber the requests you made at 
Sian The piesent letter adds the eight 
so-called verbal requests to the 12 points. 
Since requests increase with time, the 
divergence of views naturally widens. 
Take for instance the question of the 
North Shensi Border Area and other 
anti-Japanese bases. Divisional Com¬ 
mander Lin requested that the North 
Shensi Border Area be turned into an 
administrative area wdthin its original 
area, and all the other areas be reorganized 
and obey the laws and orders of the 
National Government. The document 
you signed at Sian did not contain other 
anti-Japanese bases. The 12-pomt pro¬ 
posal of the Chinese Communist Party 
asks for the recognition of the Shensi- 
Kansu-Nmgsia Border Area and Anti- 
Japanese Governments Elected by the 
People in North China Bases. Your 
letter now seeks the recognition of Shensi- 
Kansu-Nmgsia Border Area and the 
Anti-Japanese Governments Elected by 



the People in Anti*Japanese Bases behind 
the enemy lines in North, Central, and 
South China. Under such conditions of 
steady changes and gradual expansion of 
requests, which side should be responsible 
if the conversations cannot be brought 
to a successful conclusion ? 

" * We have explained that the National 
Government and the Kuomintang do not 
place the interest of one single party 
above the interests of the country and 
people. It is earnestly hoped that the 
Chinese Communist Party can share m the 
observance of this principle. 

41 # Finally we say that we shall be 
glad to go to Yenan if it would serve any 
useful purpose. We wish to know 
whether the Chinese Communist Party 
can send responsible representatives to 
Chungking to solve the present problem 
and who will be appointed to accompany 
us back to Chungking should we go to 
Yenan/' 

"' The four pledges made by the 
Chinese Communist Party in September 
1937; 

11 *(1) The Chme.se Communist Party 
is prepared to fight for the thorough 
realization of I)r. Sun Yat-sen's Three 
People’s Principles which answer the 
present-day needs of China. 

“ * (2) The policy of insurrection which 
aims at the overthrow of the Kuommtang 
political power shall be abolished. The 
policy of land-confiscation by force and 
the policy of Communist piopaganda 
shall be discontinued. 

“ f (3) With the dissolution of the 
Chinese Soviet Government, a system 
of political democracy shall be put into 
practice so that the country may be 
politically unified. 

# '' (4) The name and designations of the 
Red Army shall be abolished and the 
troops shall be reorganized as part of the 
National 1 Revolutionary Army subject 
to the control of the National Military 
Council, and shall be waiting for instruc¬ 
tions to take up frontline duties in the 
war of resistance against Japan.' 

X 

“ The foregoing is a report on the 
conversations and the important contents 
of the related documents. Today the 
entire nation ardently hopes to arrive 
at a rational solution of the Chinese 
Communist problem at an early date in 
order to achieve national solidarity and 
unity, the winning of victory, the success 
of national reconstruction. Entrusted 
with the mission to carry on the con¬ 
versations, we naturally have the greatest 
enthusiasm and hope. What the National 


Government is seeking is unity of military 
command and political orders. In this 
way we can attain real unity and bring 
nbout the concerted efforts of the 
entire army and people of the nation 
to defeat the enemy. Only thus can 
our program of resistance and reconstruc¬ 
tion be benefited. 

“ In view of this all-important prere¬ 
quisite, the National Government is always 
ready to take actual facts into considera¬ 
tion, to arrive at the best possible 
solution, and to accept the opinions 
of the Chinese Communist Party as much 
as possible. This can be clearly seen 
from the Government memorandum. 

“As to the problem of democracy 
and freedom, the National Government 
has always been realistic and has always 
tried to do something instead of indulging 
in empty talks Under the principles 
embodied in the Program of Armed 
Resistance and National Reconstruction, 
it has undertaken to give fieedom to the 
press, to safeguard the people's liberty 
and to widen the powers of the people's- 
representative organs. It will continue 
to exert its efforts along tins line so that 
constitutionalism can be successfully 
adopted after the war. By that time, 
the question of political * parties will 
be automatically solved. Although the 
Chinese Communist Party has not yet 
made any indication of willingness to 
accept the Government memorandum or 
to obey the military command and 
political orders of the Government, 
we hope the Chinese Communist Party 
will abide by the principles of solidarity 
and armed resistance, and realize the 
true unity of the nation by actual deeds. 
The National Government will never 
alter its policy of seeking a political 
solution. In fact, it is sincerely awaiting 
an announcement by the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party that it will revise its- 
standpoint and solve this problem at an 
early date so as to satisfy the expectations 
of the entire nation. 

" Realizing your interest and concern in 
this problem, I have come here to report 
on the conversations and to explain the 
attitude and wishes of the National 
Government. Your attention to the 
matter wall be appreciated ’’ 

Lin Tsu-han’s Report to The 
People’s Political Council 

(Sept ember 15, 1941) 

“ Gentlemen, I have been asked by 
the Presidium to make a report regarding 
the conversations which were held during 
the past four months between Dr. 
Wang Shih-ohieh and General Chang 
Chih-chung on behalf of the National 



Government and myself on i^half of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Com 
muxust Party I feel flatly bonoied 

"To rectify the relationship between 
the Kuommtang and the Chinese 
Communist Party a just and reasonable 
readjustment should t>e made This is a 
thing of great political importance Not 
only arc the members of the People’s 
Political Council concerned over this 
problem, but it is also receding the 
attention of all oi our tellow countrymen 
What X am going to repoit at this meeting 
today concerns what we discussed in 
the last four months Connected with my 
talks with Dr Wang and General C hang, 
there were seven documents which arc 
rathei important Copies ot these docu¬ 
ments have 1 een pnntid foi vour 
information 

"'throughout* the conversations on 
this occasion the Yenan government 
displayed an attitude ot smoutv We 
hoped that the National Government 
would solve all the problems wc also 
hoped that we would be able to iej»ort 
oitenei to ♦he Generalissimo Altho igh 
no final decision regarding tlieproblems 
has been reached the tonvcisations are 
being continued with Dr Wang and 
GenexaK hang in the most tritndlv atmos¬ 
phere This bee iuse we aie all 
anxious to solve the three mam problems 

" Ihe hist problem relates to nnlitiry 
omimatul Both Dr Wang and General 
Chang believe th it this problem should be 
settled bv all means I he C hint sc ( omniu 
mst Party likewise wished to set a solu¬ 
tion But up to now a solution has rot 
yet been Joum! although dt t nis cannot 
be disclosed at tin piesent moment m 
general 1 mav sav that div* ige nt opinions 
still t \ist But \vt should frankly tell 
you gentlemen oi the P P ( that 
difference oi opinion is the mam re tson 
for failing to leach a solution 

“ fiiei< au two points in the docu¬ 
ments which, from our viewpoint aa 
highly important Flu hid is low to 
solve these pioblems lundamcmallv 
That is to sav m the tact ot the grave 
national crisis \vt should unPe under 
the leadership ot Generahssiu o Cliiang 
and should exert all our efforts in th* 
prosecution ot the wai of resistance 
Unified, our stiength can be increased 
I believe that oui countiv has the 
strength We have 150,000 000 people 
and that is strength 

" Vs to how we car bring about 
unification, the anwsei is by the ushenng 
in of a democratic form of government 
even during the war To have a demo¬ 
cratic government certainly tan avert 
national calamity. We have suggested 


the carrying out of the Ihree People's 
Principles, the Program of Aimed Re¬ 
sistance and National Reconstruction, 
and the Ten-Point Program of the 
( hinese Communist Partv Tf these 
c ould be earned out, then the people 
throughout the country would be unified 
and the fighting strength would be 
enhanced 

4 At the beginning of the war, the 
Generalissimo declared that ' the entire 
land irrespective of locality, and the 
entire people, irrespective of age, must be 
unite 1 and defend the country Onlv 
in this way can we expect to increase 
our national strength ' It is necessary 
for us to realize that our enemy Japan 
well-developed in iustrially, is strong 
It is not that China does not have th** 
strength Our strength can be secured 
only by adopting the democrats form 
ol government Our war is fought for 
justice and against aggression We must 
have a democratic government because 
our war is an all-out peoples war 

" Ihe second point involves some 
military demands which the Chines* 
Communist Partv tia^ put before the 
Government Before the outbreak of the 
w ir we brought up certain things wduch 
we hope 1 that the Kuonuntang would do 
and certain other things which we hoped 
that the Chinese C ommumst Partv 
would do J o mention the more impor¬ 
tant ones we hoped that, politically, 
tie* National Government would give the 
people of the entire nation freedom 
ol speech, of the press and of person ; 
permit the lvvvful existence of political 
pirties and organizations, and carry 
out local self government Now that 
the war has enteied upon its eighth 
vear manv developments and changes 
in the nulitarv and political situation 
have taken phee On September 22, 
P)37 shortly alter the wai bioke out 
th* C him se t ommumst Purt\ issued a 
declaration 1 hen the Generalissimo 
issue d a statement on September 23 
l3oth decimation and statement aimed 
at solving all the pioblems 

lake the urmv vjucStion, for instance. 
In northern Shensi there were 80,000 
men The National Government gave 
p rnussion to reorganize them into three 
divisions with 15 000 men Soldiers are 
ne**ltd for the prosecution of the war. 
W hen the province ol Hopei was occupied 
bv the enemv and laiyunn was lost, 
the National Government ordered the 
18th Group Army to move deep into 
tin area behind the enemy line to destroy 
the puppet regime and harass the enemy. 
The 18th Group Army has done all 
these things, and has done them well. 



" Daring that period the 18th Group 
Army penetrated into Shansi, Hopei and 
Chahar. It seriously undermined the 
puppet regimes in various enemy occupied 
areas and brought these places under 
the national flag. In the course of more 
than seven years of war, the Communist 
military force has developed along the 
right tracks and consists now of an 
army of 475,000 men and a people’s 
militia force of 2,200,000 men. There¬ 
fore, we hope that the National Govern¬ 
ment will give us five armies with 16 
divisions. This is the demand we have 
brought up in military affairs. 

" Second, regarding political administra¬ 
tion. The Chinese Communist Party lias 
established in areas behind the enemy 
line a number of political administrations. 
There are 15 such units in Hopei, 
Shantung and Suiyuan, and they serve 
as bases for the war of resistance In 
these places the system of popular 
election has been adopted. The number 
of people practising this kind of civil 
right is 88,000,000. In some of these 
places the people have already held two 
elections, while in other places one election 
has taken place. We hope that our 
National Government will administer 
these political set-ups and direct the 
exercise of civil rights. This is our 
demand regarding the people’s rights 

" Third, we want a lawful existence. 
In the past the Communist Party hoped 
that the National Government would give 
different facilities to different things it 
undertook. Since other political parties 
and organizations can lawfully exist, 
the Chinese Communist Party asks for 
an open, lawful existence. This point 
is rather important. The other problems 
mentioned in our correspondence need 
not be mentioned here seriatim . 

" Our conversations have centered 
around two things—one concerns the 
basic problem of democratic government; 
the other the solution of some pending 
questions regarding the Chinese Commun¬ 
ist Party. The points which we believe 
to be important have been brought up 
in the conversations. The National 
Government has a memorandum and 
General Chang Chih-chung told me that 
we should follow that memorandum. 

" We feel that there are still differences 
between our proposal and the Government 
'memorandum, and no solution has yet 
been made. I shall mention only the 
more important points here, as all the 
minor points can be seen from our 
correspondence. 

" There are differences in our respective 
Opinions. Where do the differences lie ? 


For instance, I have juBt said that our 
aim is to fight the enemy. To fight the 
enemy we must have troops. At present 
there are on the guerilla battle fronts 
behind the enemy lines in North, Centred 
and South China a total of 470,000 regular 
forces under the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party In addition them 
are 2,000,000 men in the people’s militia 
corps. According to these figures, as 
many as 47 divisions can be organized. 
At a memorial meeting on March 12, 1944, 
the death anniversary of Dr Sun Yat- 
sen, Chou En-lai said that, in view of 
the National Government's total planning, 
we had decided only to ask for the 
designation of 18 divisions grouped into 
six armies, although the size of our forces 
warranted the organization of 47 divisions. 
In repeated talks afterwards, we were 
told that there were still difficulties. 
The Chinese Communist Party then 
reduced the number to five armies with 
16 divisions. But the National Govern¬ 
ment memorandum calls for only four 
armies with ten divisions. As most of 
our armed forces are in war areas behind 
the enemy line, it would be difficult 
to direct them if they were 
divided into too few units. Hence we 
have asked for an increase in their 
numerical strength According to the 
Government, memorandum, these troops 
after reorganization will be concentrated 
for war duties, while those which have 
not been plated under reorganization 
will be disbanded without delay We 
are fighting all the time and it is im¬ 
possible to cease fighting It would be 
very difficult to concentrate the troops. 

" As to lawful existence of political 
parties and organizations and other 
questions in connection with democracy, 
we believe that there is the necessity 
of discussing them. For example we 
have been trying to give freedom of 
speech and publication, but up to the' 
present session of the People's Political 
Council this hope has not yet been 
realized. Another example is found in 
the case of freedom of person. Although 
the Regulations for Safe-Guarding the 
Freedom of the Human Person was pro¬ 
mulgated in July, it has not been enforced. 
For instance, those involved in the New 
Fourth Army Incident were arrested 
without a trial. Yeh Ting is not a 
Communist and at that time he came 
out at the request of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist authorities. Then there are Liao 
Cheng-chih, Chang Wen-ping and others 
who were detained in Kwangtung. We 
hope that these men as well as many 
other political offenders will be released 
simultaneously, Now that the Regula¬ 
tions have been promulgated, we hope 



that the Central Government will prove 
its existence by action. 

“ The foregoing is comparatively a 
basic analysis. Our hope is different from 
the National Government's memorandum 
and we hope that the memorandum can 
be brought nearer to our viewpoint. 
What I have just mentioned are the 
more important points. Of course there 
are things of secondary importance. 
For instance, when we were at Sian, 
General Chang and Dr, Wang said that 
the conversations would be used as 
preliminary suggestions which, when put 
in written form, would serve for the 
reference of the two Parties. But the 
Central Government's memorandum says 
that it was the opinion expressed by 
Representative Lin. This is a misunder¬ 
standing on the part of General Chang 
and Dr. Wang. We discussed this 
matter only for three hours before a 
decision was made. Since both General 
Thing and Dr Wang have often men¬ 
tioned this case, 1 welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity to make an explanation here, 
pointing out the slight discrepancy. 

“ 1 shall now' come to the story of the 
conversations. Last year a resolution 
was adopted by the Kuommtang at its 
Uth Plenary Session to solve the Com¬ 
munist problem by political means. This 
news was received in Yenan with 
enthusiasm, and given ^wholehearted 
support. Since the New Fourth Army 
Incident ot 1940, the relationship between 
the two Parties has been a deadlock. 
Although I am a member of the People's 
Political Council, 1 was unable to come 
out because of the blockade. After the 
1 ltb Plenary Session we came out with 
permission from the National Government. 
But, owing to the spring sowing movement 
in the border area, my departure from 
Yenan was delayed until April 29. Upon 
my arrival in Sian, 1 unexpectedly met 
General Chang and Dr. Wang. As there 
was then no airplane scheduled to fly 
to Chungking, we began our conversa¬ 
tions in Sian on May 4 We had al¬ 
together five talks which served as a 
preliminary exchange of opinions before 
reporting to the National Government. 

" At that time General Chang and Dr 
Wang asked me for my opinions. I 
replied that the National Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party like¬ 
wise discussed the questions related to 
the conversations. Chou Kn-lai’s speech 
made m Yenan at the memorial meeting 
on the anniversary of Dr. Sun Yat-sen s 
death on March 12, 1944, could serve as 
the basis of the conversations. This 
speech dealt with two things—one in 
connection with democracy and consti¬ 


tutional government; the other about the" 
solution of many impending issues 
between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communist Party, 

" General Chang and Dr, Wang s^id 
that these matters would have to be 
discussed after our arrival in Chungking 
and that at present emphasis should be 
laid on military aflairs The military 
question consists of (1) reduction of the 
scope of the organization system and 
(2) reduction of the numerical strength 
of the forces. I said that we had 470,000 
troops and I asked to what size they 
were to be reorganized with the permission 
of the National Government. General 
Chang discussed the matter with me 
and I said that we should have six armies 
with 18 divisions. Too many, said 
General Chang, That question alone' 
we discussed for three days. 

“Two years ago Divisional Commander 
Lin Piao proposed that our forces should 
be reorganized into four armies with 
12 divisions General Chang, who had 
brought with him the minutes of the 
talk with Lin Piao, mentioned the old 
proposal I told him that I could report 
that suggestion to the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party for 
consideration. Many other questions 
discussed concerned political affairs. 
They are all mentioned in the documents. 

“ Minutes of the last conversation were 
kept, end the other day Lei Cheng 
showed me the minutes with the title, 

' Results of the Conversations with 
Lin Tsu-han,’ and asked me to sign. 

I told him that the minutes contained 
opinions of both parties concerned, and 
that I would sign after making revisions 
and would ask both General Chang and 
Dr. Wang to sign also. They said that 
it was not necessary to sign because it 
was not a set of terms and that all they 
had to do was to forward the minutes 
to the National Government for instruc¬ 
tions So much for the preliminary 
conversations. 

" We flew to Chungking on May 17. 
After receiving our telegram, the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party promptly drafted 20 articles on 
May 20 on the basis of my telegram. 
The first article dealt with democracy, 
expressing the hope that the Government 
would immediately grant the freedom 
of speech, publication, assembly, organ¬ 
ization, and person. The second article 
asked for the recognition of the lawful 
existence of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the release of political offenders. 
The third article dealt with local self- 
government. The other articles con¬ 
cerned some minor questions. 



On May 22 I showed these articles 
to General Chang and Dr, Wang. After 
reading the articles, they felt that some 
of the minor questions were provocative 
in nature and returned the paper to me. 
I asked them their opinion, whereupon 
they replied that the articles had better 
be changed to 12 articles with the re¬ 
maining eight articles concerning minor 
questions to be presented verbally 
Although these eight articles on minor 
questions may not seem of great conse¬ 
quence, thev are major issues to Yenan 
circles. 

** After receiving my message, the 
Yenan authorities on June 3 sent me 
another 12 articles which I delivered to 
General Chang and Dr Wang on June 4 
Later, I also forwarded to Yenan the 
18-point memorandum ot the National 
Government General Chang and Dr 
Wang said that they could not accept 
my letter. As representative of the Chinese 
Communist Party I thought that my 
letter should be sent to Generalissimo 
Chiang On June III wrote to General 
Chang and Dr Wang and received a 
reply from them saying that my letter 
had been forwarded to the National 
Government 

“ After a long period of time. Minister 
H. C, Liang declared at a press conference 
that the Kuomintang-Communist con¬ 
versations had come to a standstill and 
the Chinese Communist Party should 
realize the situation Several correspond¬ 
ents came to question me and I said 
that we would do anything that is bene¬ 
ficial to the war of resistance On July 
16 Minister Liang again issued a state¬ 
ment in English His statement, 
containing four items, said that some 
points m the present conversations 
had been solved while others could not 
be settled, but there \\ould be no civil 
war. Several correspondents again came 
to see me On August 13, Chou En-lai 
issued a statement to the effect that the 
Chinese Communist Party wishes to have 
the problem solved In addition he 
expressed the hope that General Chang 
and Dr Wang could go to Yenan to 
carry on the conversations I forwarded 
this message to General Chang and 
Dr Wang and, m their opinion, the 
matter could be given consideration. 
On August 14 they gave me a reply and 
on August 30 another reply, making 
a total of seven documents Gentlemen, 
you will understand clearly what has 
happened during our conversations by 
referring to the documents. 


" 1 have come to Chungking because 
my comrades in the Chinese Communist 
Party are anxious to secure a solution 
of the problem and I am very sincere in 
purpose I have been here four months 
and am still in close touch with General 
Chang and Dr. Wang, who have exchanged 
views with me on the matter. But the 
issue is still pending, even to the present 
moment The Chinese Communist Party 
hopes that the National Government will 
find a solution The nation needs unifica¬ 
tion, especially unification among political 
parties and organizations. But the fact 
is quite clear to you. gentlemen . there is 
still a divergence of opinion between 
the two Parties after four months of 
conversations ” 

Minister H. C, Liang’s Comment 
on Lin Tsu-han’s Report 

{Issued tn a Press Conference 
on September 20, 1944 ) 

" May 1 add a few remarks here 
concerning Lin Tsu-han’s report 
on the Kuomintang-Communist con¬ 
versations in the People’s Political 
Council ? 

" In the first place, Mr Lin said m 
lus report, published m the local news¬ 
papers on Septembei 16 and in the 
Sm Hua Jih 1 *ao on September 17, 
* Minister H C Liang one* stated in a 
press conference that conversations 
between the Kuommtang and Com¬ 
munists have come to a standstill/ 
This is a misrepresentation, as 1 never 
said a thing like that What I did say 
is ‘ the conversations are still continuing/ 
and ' though the conversations are not 
progressing *at a pace as anticipated, 
it would be incorrect to say that they 
are running altogether smoothly ' 

" Secondly. Mr. Lin reported, 1 Minister 
Liang told the pressmen of Chungking 
at a press conference held on July 26 
that a part ot the Kuomintang-Communist 
problem has been solved but another 
part is insoluble ’ Words again differed 
from mv original version which says 
Under the present circumstances, a 
part of the Kuomintang-Communist prob¬ 
lem has been solved but it is too much 
to expect a total solution yet ’ You 
may recall that 1 made these remarks 
in a statement on the possible trend 
of the Kuomintang-Communist conversa¬ 
tions, and made them on your repeated 
request." 



CHAPTER III 

GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE 


PARTY AND GOVERNMENT 

An underlying fact of the present 
government structure in China is the 
party rule established bv the Kuomintang 
following the Northern Expedition of 
1926-28 Since then the Kuomintang 
has been exercising the governing powers 
on behalf of the ( hi nose people and the 
existing National Government is res¬ 
ponsible to the Pait\ 1 he party rule 
will be brought to a close after a People's 
Congress is convened and after a 
permanent constitution is adopted by 
the People's Congress The Congress 
will be convened on November 12, 1945. 

The huomintang’s party rule* has been 
embodied in laws In 1928, following 
the successful conclusion of the Noithern 
hxpechtion the Ft arrant of Political 
I utelagt* was enacted and piomulgated. 
Article 1 of the program leads During 
the period of Political Tutelage, the 
Kuomintang National Congress shall 
lead the nation and exercise the* govern¬ 
ing powers on bthali of the Peoples 
Congress ' I ater, this program was 
indoctrinated m the Ptousional Con¬ 
stitution Jor thi PiYiod of Political 
Tutelage * promulgated m June 1931. 
\rticle 72 of the Piovisional Constitution 
reads : " fhe National Government 

shall have a President and an appiopriate 
number of state councillors who shall 
be elected and appointed bv the Cential 
Executive Committee of the Kuo- 
mintang ’ \rticlc 85 of tin same law 
reads 11 k power ot interpreting this 
Provisional ( onstituiion shall be c \cr~ 
used bv tht t c ntral b xeeutive C oinmittee 
of the Kuomintang 

The Poliikal Commit iel 

For the direc turn and supervision of the 1 
National Government the Kuomintang 
organized a political committee in 1924 
which was known as the ( eritral Political 
Council The last Political Com¬ 
mittee was formed in November 1935 
For the direction of wax time admimstra 
tiun, how even the Political Committee 
ceased to operate ami its lunctions weit 
taken over m \ugust 1937 bv the 
Supreme National Defense Conference 
which was reorganized into the Supreme 
National Defense Council in January, 
1939. 

♦For full text, CHINA HANDBOOK , 1943. 


According to its organizational law, the 
Political Committee had a chairman, a 
vice chairman and from 19 to 25 
members uioxen bv tne Central Exec¬ 
utive Committee from among its own 
members and those ot the Central Super- 
visoiy Committee. The iaw r provides 
that the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the standing committee ot the Central 
Executive Committee, president of the 
National Government, presidents of the 
five Yuan, chairman of the National Mili¬ 
tary Council should all attend meetings 
of the Political Com mittee Whenever 
necessary chairmen of the various boards 
untie i the Central Executive Committee 
and heads of ministries and commissions 
under the Executive Yuan might be 
asked to attend Members of the stand¬ 
ing committee of the Central Executive 
Committee also attended meetings of 
tht Political ( ommittee. 

As the highest organ for political 
dilution the Political Committee* had 
power to decide on. 

(1) PrintlpJes of legislation, 

\2) Administrative policies and pro- 
giams of the government , 

<3; Important matters of military 
administiation , 

\4) Financial plans , 

(5) St lection of officials of the 
special appointment rank and 
political officials, and 
(61 Matters assigned by the Central 
Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang 

1 he Supreme National Defense 
Coi NC 1L 

In August, 1937, the standing com¬ 
mittee ot the Central Executive 
Committee decided to form a Supreme 
National Defense Conference to take 
over the fuiu turns of the Political Com¬ 
mittee This conference had a small 
standing committee which carried out 
tlx functions anti decisions of the con¬ 
ference. The chairman of the National 
Military Council was concuirently chair¬ 
man of the Supreme National Defense 
((inference 

Meanwhile, the administrative power 
was centralized in the National Military 
Council, which fiom August, 1937, 
had virtually become the General 




Headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief 
of China's Armed Forces. During this 
period, the Council directed all Party, 
political and military affairs through its 
eight boards or departments in charge 
of military operations, military training, 
light industry and commerce, heavy 
industry, international publicity, people's 
movement, military transportation, and 
army and civilian medical services. In 
January, 1938, all non-military boards 
or departments were returned to their 
original status, and the National Military 
Council directed only military organs 

At its fifth plenary session in January, 
1939, the Fifth Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Kuomintang decided to 
reorganize the Supreme National Defense 
Conference into the Supreme National 
Defense Council which, since its forma¬ 
tion, has been exercising the functions 
which formerly belonged to the Political 
Committee. 

The 1'sungtsai (director-genera!) of the 
Kuomintang is the chairman of the 
Supreme National Defense Council, 
Whose members include the members 
of the standing committees of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Central 
Supervisory Committee, the presidents 
and vice-presidents of the five Yuan, 
members of the National Military Council, 
and persons recommended by the 
chairman of the Supreme National 
Defense Council and approved by the 
standing committee of the Central 
Executive Committee Prom among the 
members, the chairman of the Supreme 
National Defense Council appoints 11 to 
form a standing committee, whose 
members all hold responsible positions 
in Party, military and administrative 
organs. The functions of the Supreme 
National Defense Council are usually 
carried out by the standing committee, 
which meets eVery two weeks. Full 
sessions of the Council are called by the 
chairman. 

Aside from its regular members, the 
Supreme National Defense Council has 
a number of executive members. They 
are the secretary-general of the Kuonnn- 
tang Central Executive Committee, heads 
of the various Party boards, civil 
affairs director of the National Govern¬ 
ment, secretary-general of the Executive 
Yuan, heads of the various ministries, 
Chief of Staff, Deputy Chief of Staff, 
heads of the various boards in the 
National Military Council, and president 
of the Military Advisory Council. The 
chairman of the Supreme National 
Defense Council may ask any of the 
executive members to be present at 
Council sessions. The chairman of any 


technical committee under the Supreme 

National Defense Council may also 

be asked to be present at Council 

meetings. 

The chairman of the Supreme National 
Defense Council, according to its 

organizational law', has emergency powers. 
He does not have to adhere to the 
ordinary procedure while handling Party, 
political and military affairs. He has the 
authority to issue such decrees as may 
be necessitated by the situation. In 
actual practice, however, the chairman 
usually consults members of the stand¬ 
ing committee before exercising these 
powers. 

The Supreme National Defense Council 
functions in very much the same way as 
the Political Committee did, except that 
it is in charge of a greater number of 
a*, tivities and has a much more power¬ 
ful secretariat Though the Supreme 
National Defense Council has the pow f er 
to direct all organs of high authority in 
the government, the resolutions it has 
passed are enfoiced by the organs 
concerned. 

In 1940 and 1941, two new organs, 
namely, the Central Planning Board and 
the Party and Government Work Evalua¬ 
tion Committee were established under 
the Supreme National Defense Council. 
These two organs were created lor the 
enforcement of the Threo-m-One Adminis¬ 
trative System of Planning, Execution 
and Evaluation, a system adopted by 
the Chinese Government for heightening 
administrative efficiency. 

The Central Planning Board. 

The Central Planning Board was 
formed m October, 1940, m accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the Fifth 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang at its seventh plenary 
session m January the same year. Its- 
functions are'to formulate and to study 
all plans of political and economic re¬ 
construction. The chairman of the 
Supreme .National Defense Council 
concurrently director-general of the 
Central Planning Board. It has a 
secretary-general and three deputy 
secretary-generals. 

T he Central Planning Board has: 

(1) A Political Affairs Planning Com¬ 

mittee ; 

(2) An Economic Affairs Planning 

Committee ; 

(3) A Formosa Investigation Com* 

mittee; 

(4) A Northeastern Provinces In¬ 

vestigation Committee; 



(5) An Investigation and Research 

Department; 

(6) A Secretariat. 

Important projects undertaken by the 
Board are as follows:— 

1 (I) The compilation of a Three-Year 

Wartime Reconstruction Plan, 
completed in December, 1941. 

(2) The formulation and examination 

of the National Government’s 
administrative programs for 
1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945. 

(3) The compilation of a Postwar 

Five-Year National Defense 
and Economic Reconstruction 
Plan. 

(4) The preparation of a Ten-Year 

Plan for the development of the 
Northwest. A party was sent 
to investigate the social and 
economic conditions in the 
Northwest in 1943-44. 

(5) The compilation of an Outline 

of the Demobilization Plan, 
completed in April, 1944, and 
sent to the various organs 
concerned for reference. 

(6) The establishment in central 

Party and administrative or¬ 
ganizations and 36 provincial 
and municipal organizations of 
Planning and Evaluation Com¬ 
mittees in accordance with 
regulations set by the Board. 

(7) Other projects completed include 

regulations governing the 
divided responsibilities of 
government organs of varying 
status and the local self- 
government administrative pro¬ 
gram. 

The Party and Government Work 
Evaluation Committee* 

The Party and Government Work 
Evaluation Committee was formed in 
January, 1941, in accordance with a 
decision reached by the standing com¬ 
mittee of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang in 
September, 1940. The duty of the 
committee is to check up the following 
matters: 

(1) Work of the central and local 

Party organs; 

(2) Work of the ministries and 

commissions under the Na¬ 
tional Government and of all 
administrative organs in the 
various provinces; 

* Thi« Committee wan formerly known ass 
the “Party and Political Work l’erscrutation 
Committee." 


(3) Progress made in the enforce- 
, meat of approved plans; 

(4) Effect of the enforcement bf the 

existing laws and orders; 

(5) Progress of economic reconstruct 

tion; 

(6) Financial and personnel adminis¬ 

tration in the various Party 

and Government organs. 

The committee has one chairman and 
two vice-chairmen, selected by the 
Supreme National Defense Council, and 
11 committee members. Aside from 
the presidents of the five Yuan in the 
National Government and the secretaries- 
general of the Central Executive Cdm* 
m it tee and the Central Supervisory 
Committee of the Kuomintang, who are 
all committee members ex-officio, the 
committee members are to be chosen and 
appointed by the Supreme National 
Defense Council. 

The committee has two divisions in 
charge of the evaluation of Party and 
Government affairs, respectively. Each 
division has a director and a deputy 
director designated by the chairman of 
the Supreme National Defense Council. 
Once a year the committee may send out 
investigation parties to check up on the 
work done by local party and administra¬ 
tive organs. Technicians and specialists 
may be invited to serve as members of 
these investigation parties. While carry¬ 
ing out their duties, these parties shall 
have access to the documentary files of 
organs under investigation Results of 
such investigations are reported to the 
Supreme National Defense Council. In 
exercising its duties, the Party and Gov¬ 
ernment Work Evaluation Committee is 
to maintain close contact with the Central 
Planning Board. 

THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 

(The Central Government) 

The National Government is composed 
of five main branches, namely, the 
Executive Yuan, the Legislative Yuan, 
the Judicial Yuan, the Examination 
Yuan, and the Control Yuan. In addi¬ 
tion, it has a number of other subsidiary 
organs, the principal ones being the 
National Military Council and the 
Academia Sinica. It is headed by a 
President and has from 24 to 36 state 
councillors. 

The first organic law of the National 
Government was promulgated in July, 
1925. Since then it has been revised 
seven times. The last revision was 
effected in September, 1943, Under tile 



present Organic Laiv of the National 
Government * the President and from 
54 to 36 state counc illors of the National 
Government are to be elected by the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuommtang. They form the State 
Council, The presidents and vice-presi¬ 
dents of the five Yuan art* to be elected 
by the C E C. from among the state 
councillors at the recommendation of the 
President of the National Government 
The President of the National Govern¬ 
ment is responsible to the C F C , while 
the presidents of the five \ uan are 
responsible to the President of the 
National Government 

In the National Government head¬ 
quarters there are three departments 
namely, the Civil A flans Department 
(Secretariat) the Military Affairs Depart¬ 
ment (Aide-de-camp's Office) and the 
Directorate-General of Budgets Accounts 
and Statistics The first department is 
in charge of documents and seals and 
the second is m charge of ceremonies and 
routine matters in the National Govern¬ 
ment I he thud departin' nt established 
in April 1941 has throe bureaus budgets, 
accounts and statistics Ihe Bureau nt 
Budgets is in chaige of the compilation 
of the annual budgets and the examination 
of the budgetary estimates of all govern 
ment organs before they become effee tive 
The Bureau of Accounts is in charge 
of the appointment dismissal and work 
of accountants m all government organs 
The Bureau of Statistics is in chaige 
of the appointment and dismissal of tin 
statistical personnel in all government 
organs and seeks b> unify the methods 
of compiling statistics m all government 
organs. 

The National Government at the 
recommendation of the I xecutive \ uan 
or the National Military Council awards 
Chinese and foieign otticials oiticus arid 
men and civilians decor itions There are 
five civilian deeoiations ** They arc 

(1) Grand Order of Brilliant jade 

(7 ^ai-Yu'la Hsun C hang) with 
Grand Cordon c las-> only It is 
a winded to tin President of the 
Republic of ( hina and heads ol 
other states President Cluang 
Kai-shek and the late President 
Ian Sen were aw aided this 
order 

(2) Older of “ Chung-slian ' ( Chung - 

Shan-11 sun-C hang) with Grand 
< or don class only C hung-sh.ui 
is the courtesy name of Dt bun 

* bee Appendix to tins Onpter for tjll text. 

••lor Mihtar) DeemaHons, see CJnntir on 
Military Afhir* 


Yat-sen. The order is awarded 
to a Chinese who has made 
special outstanding contribu¬ 
tions to the nation. Two 
awards were made in 1944 

(3) Order of Propitious Clouds 

(thing*Yun-H sun-C hang) w till 
nine classes namely Special 
Grand Cordon Grand ( ordon, 
Plaque, Special Cravat, Cravat, 
Spec lal Rosette Rosette, 
Special Ribbon and Ribbon. 
It is awauled to Chinese or 
foreign officials or ' ivihans who 
have made outstanding con¬ 
tributions to th * nation. 
Twenty awards of the* Order of 
Piopitious ( louds wen made 
fiom 1943 to the end of March. 
1945 1 hey included one 

Special Giand Cordon class m 
1943 , 13 Spc < nil Giand Cot don 
class foul Grand (ordon class 
and one Special Ciavat < las- 
m 1944 and one Grand ( oidcm 
class in early 1945 

(4) Order of Brilliant Star (( Jung- 

Hstn Hsiai Chang) with nine 
classes namely Special Grand 
(onion Giand (.onion Plaque 
sp* u il ( r ivat Ciavat 

Special Rosette Rosette 

Spe» nil Ribt on and Ribbon 
It is awardee! te> ( lunest ol 
fon ign otfre nils oi c ivihans who 
have marie outstanding con¬ 
tributions to tin* nation A 
total of 789 award ■. ol tins orek r 
were made* fiom 1942 to the 
end of Match 1945 'they 
includ'd three Plaque class m 
1942 two Special Giand 
Cordon three* Grand ( onion, 
six Plaque one Ciavat one 
Special Rosette and one 
Ribbon class in 1943 55 

Sp< (lal (nanel ( ordon 72 Giand 
(ordon 116 Plaque Special 
Ciavat 164 Cravat one Spec.lal 
Rosette H)K Rosette and 69 
Ribbon class m 1944 , and 
seven Giand ( union 22 Plaque, 
one Spteial Cravat HH Ciavat, 
30 Rosette and 33 Ribbon 
class m early 1945 

(5) Order of Brilliant Jade (Tsai- 

Yu-Hsun C hung) with mile 
classes. N o aw ai d of t his order 
has been made since 1944. 
Altogether 500 of this order 
were made from July, 1937, to 
the end of 1943. 1 hey me luded 

three Special Grand ('ordon, 
seven Grand Cordon nine 
Plaque. Six Special Crav.it, 22 
Cravat, five Special Rosette, 



five Rosette and three Ribbon 
class in 1937 , three Special 
Grand Cordon 20 Grand 
Cordon 20 Plaque, 27 Spec Lai 
Cravat 02 Cravat S3 Special 
Kosette 15 Rosette and two 
Special Ribbon class m 1938, 
two Special Grand Cordon 
eight Grand toulon 20 Plaque 
34 Special Cravat 28 Cravat 

12 Special Rosette six Rosette, 
and two Ribbon class in 1939 , 
three Special Grand Cordon, 
six Grand Cordon 12 Plaque 
24 Special Cravat 28 Cravat 

13 Special Rosette four 
Kosette and nine Special 
Ribbon class m 1940 , one 
Special Co and Cordon two 
Grand Cordon foui Plaque 
mm Special Cravat four 
Cravat thiee Special Rosette 
and two Rosette class in 1941 
oik Spinal Grand C< rdon and 
one Special Rosette elass m 
1942 and one Special Grand 
Coidon and two Plaque class 
m 1943 

The Executive Ycan 

The Executive \ uan is the Inchest 
executive oigari of the National Govern¬ 
ment It his a president and a 

vKepTcsidmt elected and ippomted 
by the Central i xccutive Committee 

of th< Kuommtang from among the 

state counnllors of the National Gov 
ernment at the recommendation of the 
President of the National Government 
The heads of the vanous ministries 
commissions md idmmistrations undo 
tiie i \nutiic 5 uan aie appointed 
and removed b\ the President of the 
National Government at the instance 
of the picsident of the i xecutive 
Yuan In case the president of the 

Lxuutrvi \ u m is unable to discharge 
his eluties from any e tuse whatsoever 
the viee president who is similarly 
selected and appointed ae ts in his place 

^ As it is at present constituted the 
Exee utivo Yuan has twelve ministries 
three commissions three administrations 
and one boaid Ihev aie 

(1) Ministry of Interior, 

(2) Mimstiy of Foreign Affairs, 

(3) Ministry of War, 

14) Ministry of Finance , 

(5) Ministry of Economic Affairs , 

(6) Ministry of Education , 

(7) Ministry of Communications , 

(8) Ministry of Agriculture and 

Forestry ; 

(9) Ministry of Social Affairs , 

(10) Ministry of Food , 


(11) Ministry of Justice , 

(12) Ministry of Conscription , 

(13) Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 

Commission 

(14) Overseas Chinese Affairs Com¬ 

mission , 

(15) National Conservancy Com¬ 

mission , 

(16) National Health Administration; 

(17) National Land Admmistiation; 

(18) National Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration , 

(19) War Production Board 

Each ministry has a minister a political 
viee-mimster and an administrative vice- 
mmister each commission a chairman 
and a vice-chairman and each adminis¬ 
tration a director and a deputy director, 
lhe Ministry of C onscription and the War 
Production Board were established to 
strength! n Chinese war efforts while 
thi National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was formed to co¬ 
ordinate with United Nations relief and 
rehabilitation activities In accordance 
with a resolution adopted bv the Sixth 
National Congress of the Kuommtang 
m May, 1945 a Ministry of Information 
is to be established undei the Executive 
^ uan to handle matters of information 

lhe Executive 5 m n meeting, which 
takes place once a week usualIv on 
Tuesday is attt nded by the president 
and vice president of the Yuan and the 
heads of tin various ministries tom- 
nussions and administrations The Exec¬ 
utive Yuan has the powti to decide on the 
following matters 

(1) Bills oil legislative matters to 

be introduced in the Legislative 
3 uan , 

(2) Budgt ts to be submitted to the 

1 e^islativ e 5 uan , 

(3) \nim slits to be submitted to 

th« Legislative 5 uan , 

(4) Dtchnation of war and n< gotia- 

tion for peace to be submitted 
to the Legislative 3 uan , 

(5) The appointment ot dismissal 

of administrative and judicial 
officials of or above the 
reeommenrii d iank , 

(6) All matters which cannot be 

setthd between the various 
ministries commissions and 
administrations of the Exec¬ 
utive Yuan , 

(7) AH matters which, according 

to law or m the opinion of 
the president of the Executive 
Yuan, should be decided at the 
meetings of the said Yuan. 



IW 


All orders and acts of disposition of 
the Executive Yuan, m order to be 
effective, should be countersigned, in 
respect of those affecting general adminis¬ 
trative affairs, by the entire body of the 
ministers, and, m respect of those affecting 
only one ministry, by the minister 
concerned. 

The duty of the Executive Yuan is 
to direct, co-ordinate and keep under 
constant review the work of its ministries, 
commissions, administrations, and either 
directly or through them, to exercise 
general supervision over the administra¬ 
tion of the provinces and special 
municipalities. It falls within the sphere 
of the Executive Yuan to adjust the 
inter-relations between the various 
ministries, commissions and administra¬ 
tions, to examine their budgets, appoint¬ 
ments and policies as well as those of 
the provincial and special municipal 
governments, to review the progress of 
their work, to issue instructions on 
matters which they cannot decide for 
themselves, and to eliminate the over¬ 
lapping of functions and prevent the 
shifting of responsibility. 

In the execution of his duties, the 
president of the Executive Yuan is 
assisted by a secretary-general and a 
political affairs director. While routine 
matters are usually disposed of by them, 
with the assistance of secretaries and 
counsellors, important questions are 
always reserved for discussion at the 
Executive Yuan meeting. The weekly 
meeting affords a channel for the 
exchange of views between the 
various administrative heads. Reports by 
ministers, chairmen of provincial govern¬ 
ments, and mayors of special muni¬ 
cipalities are studied by the secretariat 
before they are submitted to the 
Executive Yuan meeting. 

In recent years, the component units 
of the Executive Yuan have changed 
several times. In January, 1938. the 
Ministry of Navy was abolished and all 
naval affairs were transferred to the 
Naval Headquarters of the National 
Military Council , the Ministry of Industry 
was transformed into the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs which absorbed the 
functions of the National Reconstruction 
Commission, the conservancy department 
of the National Economic Council, and 
the third and fourth departments of the 
National Military Council in charge of 
light industry and commerce and heavy 
industry ; the Ministry of Railways and 
the bureau of highways of the National 
Economic Council were merged with the 
Ministry of Communications ; the National 
Health Administration was transferred 


from the Ministry of Interior to the 
Executive Yuan and it absorbed the 
public health department of the National 
Economic Council. The National Relief 
Commission was created in February, 
1938 and abolished in July, 1945. la 
1939, the Ministry of Social Affairs 
was transferred from the Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee to the 
Executive Yuan. In July, 1940, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
was established. In January, 1941, an 
Economic Council was created to co¬ 
ordinate the activities of different 
ministries which pertain to economic 
warfare. This Economic Council was 
reorganized in May, 1942, into the 
National General Mobilization Council 
which remained in the Executive Yuan 
until the end of March, 1945, when it was 
abolished. The National General Mobi¬ 
lisation Act * which was enforced in May, 
1942, however, remains to be the highest 
principles for wartime general mobiliza¬ 
tion. In June, 1941, the Land 
Administration was created, hi July, 
1941. the Ministry of Food was established. 
In November, 1942, the Ministry of 
Justice, hitheito under the Judicial 
Yuan, was transferred to the Executive 
Yuan. In September, 1944. the Ministry 
of Conscription was created, absorbing 
the conscription depaitment of the 
Ministry of War In November, 1944, 
the War Production Boaid was formed 
with the help of American experts 
of the Nelson Mission. I he board 
absoibed the Liquid Fuel Control Com¬ 
mittee of the Executive Yuan and the 
Industrial and Mining Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration of the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs In January, 1945, the 
National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was established. The 
Ministry of Information of the Kuoram- 
tang Central Executive Committee, 
according to a decision reached in the 
6th Kuommtang National Congress m 
May, 1945, is to be transferred to the 
Executive Yuan. 

In order to increase administrative 
efficiency and to enforce a retrenchment 
policy, the Executive Yuan ordered, 
early in 1945, the cutting down of non- 
essential staff in government offices and 
the abolishment of offices that were 
overlapping or had no direct bearing on 
the war Resides the reduction of staff 
in existing offices, the merging of offices 
and the abolishment of offices taken place 
fiom time to time, the Executive Yuan 
on March 9 in one stroke struck off 
120 administrative units many of them 
with numerous branch offices, involving 


* Foi full tent, see Lltl \'A HASP BOOH, 1943. 



21,927 persons and saved the National 
Treasury $1,060,026,222 in salaries and 
wartime subsidies and allowances and 
300,206.8 piculs of rice allowance. Of 
them, the Ministry of Finance abolished 
66 units involving 19,604 persons, 
saving $1,390,689,364 and 268,978.3 
piculs of nee; the Ministry of Food 
abolished five units involving 201 persons, 
saving $29 033,882 and 3,629.6 piculs of 
rice; the Ministry of Communications 
abolished 14 units involving 148 persons, 
saving $24,255,500 and 2,179.2 piculs of 
rice; the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry abolished 21 units involving 694 
persons, saving $123,982,700 and 9,266.4 
piculs of nee ; the Ministry of Social 
Affairs abolished three units involving 
232 persons, saving $10,109,600 and 

3,385 piculs of nee , the National Con¬ 

servancy Commission abolished one unit, 
saving $2,000,000 , the National Relief 
Commission abolished 10 units involving 
448 persons, saving $23,513,976 and 

4,101.6 piculs of rice ; the Ministry of 
Education abolished nine units involving 
3U persons, saving $27,667,100 and 

4,329.3 piculs of rice , and the Executive 
Yuan abolished two units involving 289 
persons, saving $30,774,10') and 4,418 4 
piculs of rice 

The Legislative Yuan 

The Legislative Yuan is the highest 
legislative organ of the National Govern¬ 
ment It has a president and vice- 
president, elected and appointed by 
the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang from among the 
state councillors of the National 
Government at the recommendation 
of the President of the National 
Government. The Legislative Yuan is 
composed of ftom 49 to 99 legislative 
members, who are appointed and removed 
by the Piesident of the National Govern¬ 
ment at the instance of the president of the 
Legislative Yuan. The legislative 
members hold office for two years and 
are eligible for reappointment 

The Legislative Yuan has five standing 
committees: (!) the Law Codification 

Committee; (2) the Foreign Affairs 

Committee; (3) the Finance Committee ; 

(4) the Economic Affairs Committee , and 

(5) the Military Affairs Committee. 

Besides the standing committees, there 
are seven special committees, created 
for specific work of legislation: (1) the 
Civil Code Committee ; (2) the Penal Code 
Committee; (3) the Commercial Code 
Committee, (4) the Labor Code Com¬ 
mittee; (5) the Law for Local Self- 
Government Committee(6) the Land 
Law Committee; (7) the Constitution 

Publicity Committee, Members of the 


special committees are chosen from the 
whole body of legislative members. 
Other special committees may be created 
as special legislative work requires. 

Before the war broke out, the 
Legislative Yuan met once every week. 
A third of the legislative members make# 
a quorum, but actual attendance in the 
last few years came up to two-thirds of 
the entire body Since April, 1938, 
the Legislative Yuan has been meeting 
once every two weeks The president 
of the Legislative Yuan, who presides 
over these periodic meetings, has the 
power to decide on.or alter the agenda* 
and he has also the power to stipulate 
the amount of time for discussion. 
Whenever necessary, he may prolong 
the time for discussion The Legislative 
Yuan may invite the presidents of other 
Yuan and the heads ot ministries, com¬ 
missions and administrations in the 
Executive Yuan to be present at its 
meetings 

According to Article 27 of the Organic 
Law of the National Government , the 
Legislative Yuan has power to decide on 
the following matters : legislation govern¬ 
ment budgets, amnesties, declaration of 
war negotiation for peace, and other 
important international affairs. Basic 
principles of these matters were decided by 
the Political Committee w hen it functioned 
and are now decided by the Supreme 
National Defense Council The Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan also has the right to interpellate 
the various ministries and commissions 
in the Executive Yuan concerning the 
execution of its legislation 

The Legislative Yuan, unlike other 
national legislatures is not a policy- 
formulating body It decides upon 
neither foreign nor domestic policy. 
Policies may be adopted and executed 
without a formal resolution of the 
Legislative Yuan But a treaty must 
pass the Yuan before it can become 
effective In treaty-making the Yuan 
is therefore a deliberating rather than 
an orginating body. If a bill is 
introduced by the Supreme National 
Defense Council, the Legislative Yuan 
may change its contents but not its 
principles If changes in its contents 
go so far as to make the revised bill 
deviate from the original principles, they 
may be rejected by the Supreme National 
Defense Council. In matters of foreign 
policy and treaty-makmg, the Legislative 
Yuan is only an advisory body on 
technical matters and not a deciding 
organ. 

Bills introduced before the Legislative 
Yuan may be initiated by the Supreme 



National Defense Council, by the Pre¬ 
sident of the National Government, by 
the Executive, Judicial, Examination, or 
Control Yuan and by legislative members. 

Whenever a bill is introduced, its basic 
rmciples are always laid down by the 
upreme National Defense Council The 
Supreme National Defense Council may 
refer the basic principles of a bill to the 
Legislative Yuan for deliberation before 
a decision is made Where the Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan has a dissenting opinion on 
the principles of a bill it may make a 
presentation to the Supreme National 
Defense Council, which makes final 
decisions 

When a bill is introduced in the Legisla 
tive \ uan, it is first assigned to a 
committee for consideration In case 
of emergency the bill goes three tl\ to 
the Yuan meeting After the committee 
stage, a bill comes to the \ uan meeting, 
where it goes through Three readings 
The first leading is a more oi less formal 
piocedure The second reading is more 
impoitant because there discussions and 
debates take place \t the third reading 
the discussion and amendments art 
limited to the phraseology of the 
articles and clauses or to other te( fini¬ 
calities } inally comes the voting The 
vote of the majority of the legislative 
members present decides the issut In 
case of a tie, the presiding officer casts 
the deciding vote \fter a 1 ill is passed 
or a resolution adopted the 1 egislative 
Yuan repents its decision to the National 
Government, which promulgates it or 
decrees it as law 1 he National t/ovun 
merit h^s no power of veto Hut btloie 
promulgation the Supreme National 
Defense Council may disappiove of any 
of the bills In that case it will lav down 
the pi maples and refer the bill back 
to the Legislative \ uan ioi rerun 
sideratmn 

Worn November IK 19.17 to March 
15, 1945, the Legislative N uan pro¬ 

mulgated a total of 791 bills including 
493 laws and regulations 297 budgetary 
bills one declaration of war and 30 
treaties 

I HE J t DIt IAL \ CAN 

ihe Judicial \ uan is the highest 
judicial organ of the National Govern¬ 
ment It has a president and a vice- 
president elected and appointed b> 
the Central 1 xe< utivc Committee of 
the Kuommtang from among the 
state councdlojs of the National 
Government at tin recommendation 
of the President of the National 
Government The Judicial Yuan is com¬ 


posed of the Supreme Court, the 
Administrative Court, and the Com¬ 
mission for the Disciplinary Punishment 
of Public Imnctionanes 

In the Judicial Yuan is unified the 
power of interpreting all laws and orders 
and the power of altering court sentences. 
In addition the Judicial Yuan may 
introduce bills on matters vvithm its 
own competence and may petition the 
President of the National Government 
for amnesties mitigation of sentences, 
or restitution of civil rights 

Ihe Examination Yuan 

The Lvammation Yuan is entrusted 
with the power ot conducting civil service 
examinations and of determining the qua- 
lihcations foi public service its president 
arid vm pre sident are c lectcd and appoint¬ 
ed by the Central I xecutive Committee 
of the Kuommtang from among the state 
councillors of the National Government 
at the rec ommt ndation of +hc Prt sident 
ot the Nation il Government It has two 
oigans namely the Commission of Civil 
St i vice J xammations and the Ministry of 
Personnel 

There an four kinds of examination . 
the high examination the ordinary 
examination the examination for 
candidates for public otiiccs and special 
examinations Ihe Commission of Civil 
Service I xa mi nation is in charge of 
all administiative work concerning these 
examinations When an examination is 
abouL to takt place two special oigans 
art set up an examination supcivisory 
committer to prepare questions grade 
examination papcis and decide on the 
successful candidates and an t simula¬ 
tion ariaii ? department to look after 
business routine such is uianging 
exarnmition halls and tin custody ot 
examination papers etc 

Avoiding io tne existing Inanima¬ 
tion Law piomulgattd b> tne National 
Government on lebiuuv 21 1933, 

three classes of people diould parti¬ 
cipate m c ^animations and have 
then qualihi ations determined last, 
those standing for election, second, 
those wishing to uctivc government 
appointments of the selected recommend¬ 
ed oi delegated ianks * and third, 
professional and technical people lawyers, 
accountants agricultural industrial and 
mining experts and technicians in 
public *nteiprists cloctois pharmacists, 


* Appointments m thf < tvil t r xu In f the Chinese 
(journiuuU «ur m the following oulcr 
0) -)p< cnl app iintnn nt 
(2) S« to ttd appoint me nt 
O) Kecommuulul ippomtment, 

(4) l>Wg«»t<d appointment 




veterinarians, midwives, nurses, who 
according to Iaw> should have govern¬ 
ment certificates (Article 2). 

For the last two classes of people, 
there are two kinds of examinations, 
namely, the ordinary examination and 
the high examination (Article 3). 
Whenever necessary, the Examination 
Yuan may hold special examinations 
Article 4). Chinese citizens of the 
ollowing i ategoi les may participate m 
the ordinary examination . 

(1) 'those who are graduates of 

government or private middle 
m hools and have received 
diplomas , 

(2) Those who possess scholastic 

attainment equivalent to that of 
middle school graduates and 
have their qualifications deter¬ 
mined m the regional preli¬ 
minary test (Article ft) 

Chinese citizens of the following five 
categories may paitiupatc in the high 
examination . 

(1) Those who are graduates of 

governmt nt or private univer¬ 
sities independent colleges or 
technical colleges and have 
received diplomas, 

(2) Those who arc* graduates of 
overseas universities, colleges or 
technical colleges that are 
recognized by the Ministry' of 
Education, and have received 
diplomas , 

(3) 'those who possess scholastic 

attainment equivalent to that 
of univeisitv or technical college 
graduates, and have their quah- 
fic ations determined m the 
preliminary test , 

(4) Those who have special know¬ 

ledge, technique or have written 
books which have been found 
up to the standaid , 

(5) 1 hose* who passed the ordinary 
examinations four years 
previously, or who have held 
posts of the delegated rank or 
of equivalent lank for three 
years (Article 7) 

People of the following four categories 
Have no light to participate in these 
examinations 

(1) Those who have been deprived 
of their civil rights ; 


(2) Those who have embezzled 

public funds; 

(3) Those who have been punished 

for accepting bribes; 

(4) Those who consume opium or 

other narcotic drugs (Article 8), 

The ordinary examination takes place 
once or twice a year in the national 
capital, in the various provinces, or in 
regions designated by the Examination 
Yuan , the high examination takes place 
either once a year or once every two 
years m the national capita! and such 
regions as mav be designated by the 
Examination Yuan (Article 9) When¬ 
ever necessary or upon requests of 
government organs, the lexammation 
Yuan mav hold special examinations 
(Article 17) 

Tht Lxamination Law foi Technical 
Personnel promulgated by the National 
Government on Stptembei 24 1942, 

applies to professional and technical 
personnel of the following five categories 
who should receive government certifi¬ 
cates according to law 

(1) Lawyers and accountants 

(2) Agricultural, industrial and 
mining technicians , 

(3) Doctors, pharmacists, dentists, 

veterinarians lmdwivcs, nurses, 
and assistant pharmacists ; 

(t) Maritime and river navigators, 
steamship pilots and aircraft 
pilots , 

p>) Other professional and technical 
men and women, who, accord¬ 
ing to law should have 
government certificates 

In March 1940 the Examination Yuan 
called in Chungking a National Personnel 
\dministratio C onference to discuss 
plans for the convocation of the second 
National Examination and Personnel 
Registration Conference (the first National 
Examination and Personnel Registration 
Conference was held in 1934) Th© 
National Personnel Administration Con¬ 
ference adopted HO important resolutions. 
In 1944, the Examination Yuan paid 
special attention to (I) the strengthening 
of the examination of candidates for 
public offices candidates for government 
appointments and professional and 
technical pcisonnel , (2) registration of 
educational and government enterprise 
personnel, and (3) registration of resefv© 
candidates for different offices and th© 
strengthening of personnel administration* 


v 



The number of people who have passed public examinations can be seen from the 
following table;— 


Table 1—Number of People Passed Public Examinations 


Kind of Examination 

Examination of Candidates for Public Elective Posts 
(June, 1941-March, 1945) 

1st Class 
2nd Class 

Examination of Candidates for Government Appoint¬ 
ment (1931—March, 1945) 

High Examination 
Ordinary Examination 
Special Examination 

Examination of Professional and Technical Personnel 
(February, 1942—March, 1945) 

Lawyers 

Accountants 

Agricultural Technicians 
Industrial Technicians ... 

Mining Technicians 
Medical Servicemen 
Herbal Medical Practitioners 


Total 


Number of Suceessftd 
Candidates 


657,475 

58,051 

599,424 


42,418 

2,467 

3,158 

36,793 


5,010 

1,093 

380 

63 

759 

26 

1,517 

1,172 


704,903 


Source; The Examination Yuan 


The Ministry of Personnel determines 
the qualifications for public service. As 
the number of persons selected through 
examination is still small, many public 
functionaries receive appointment through 
their qualifications of having graduated 
from schools, served in public organs 
for a certain number of years, or won 
merit in the course of the revolution. 
Those without these qualifications are 
not eligible for appointment to govern¬ 
ment posts. During the period of service 
of public functionaries, the Ministry of 
Personnel periodically checks their serv¬ 
ice record, records their merits and de¬ 
merits, hased chiefly on reports and rec¬ 
ommendations from the responsible heads 
of the various government organs. 

The Control Yuan 
The Control Yuan is the highest super¬ 
visory organ of the National Government. 
It has a president and a vice-president, 
selected and appointed in the same way 
as the presidents and vice-presidents of 
the four other Yuan Its two principal 
powers are impeachment and auditing. 
It exercises the former through super¬ 
visory members of whom there are from 
29 to 49, appointed and removed by the 
President of the National Government 
at the instance of the president of the 
Control Yuan. The term of office of the 
isupervisory members is indefinite and 


they have such security as is usually 
enjoyed by judges. 

In the evercise of the power of impeach¬ 
ment, the Control Yuan may make in¬ 
quiries and look into the files of govern¬ 
ment offices and public organs. Officials 
in these offices and organs under investi¬ 
gation are obligated to give detailed and 
truthful answers. To facilitate its work, 
the Control Yuan theoretically divides 
the whole country into 16 supervisory 
districts each beaded by a supervisory 
commissioner By March, 1945, however, 
only ten such districts had been estab¬ 
lished. They are: (1) Kiangsu, (2) 
Anhwei and Kiatigsi, (3) Fukien and 
Chekiang, (4) Hunan and Hupeh, (5) 
Honan and Shantung, (6) Yunnan and 
Kweichow, (7) Kansu, Ningsia and 
Chinghai, (8) Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
(9) Shansi and Shensi, and (10) Sin- 
kiang. The Hopei Supervisory District 
ceased to function at the beginning of the 
war. Besides, there are two war area cir¬ 
cuit supervisory parties organized by the 
Control Yuan to supervise the activities 
of government offices and public organs 
in war areas. 

Public functionaries of all ranks, 
guilty of breaches of laws and derelic¬ 
tion in duty, come within the power of 
impeachment by the Control Yuan. 
The supervisory members may individ¬ 
ually bring written charges against 










any public functionary. The charges, 
however, must be accompanied by a 
Statement of the case and by evidence. 
When such a charge is received by the 
Control Yuan, it assigns three other 
supervisory members to examine the 
charge, and if the majority of them 
agree, the person is to be tried according 
to law. If the majority of the three 
supervisory members adjudge the accused 
person innocent, and if the supervisory 
members who bring forth the charge 
should disagree, the Control Yum may 
assign five other supervisory members to 
review the case and make a final decision. 
The president of the Control Yuan has no 
right to interfere with final decisions. 

The supervisory members may base 
tlieir impeachment charges on their own 
information or on information given by 
the people. The Control Yuan has a 
special office to receive such petition 
and reports from the people concerning 
alleged breaches of laws and deiehction 
of duty by public functionaries 

Since the beginning of the war, the 
Control Yuan has been charged with 
the additional duties of accusing, 
proposing, and inspecting When a 
supervisory member or a supervisory 
commissioner finds an official delinquent 
in his duties and if he deems the case 
Serious enough to require immediate 
action, he may send a written accusation 
to the president of the Control Yuan. 
With the latter's approval, the accusation 
is sent directly to the superior of the 
delinquent official, asking him either to 
remove the official concerned from his 


post or to take other necessary action** 
The power of accusation, however, 
unlike that of impeachment, c^fti e» 
with it no legal force. The superior of 
the delinquent official may ignore the 
accusation. The same is true with the 
other two powers of proposing and 
inspecting. Supervisory members or 
supervisory commissioners may propose 
certain changes in the conduct of certain 
officials, or inspect government organs 
of various ranks and public bodies, with 
a view to increasing efficiency. But 
their value is largely persuasive and not 
compulsory 

The Control Yuan exercises its power 
of auditing through the Ministry of 
Audit. This ministry has departments 
in 12 provinces with a status similar 
to that of supervisory commissioners' 
offices. In addition, it has auditing 
offices in those government organs which 
handle financial matters so as to 
audit on the spot. The power o£ 
auditing includes (1) supervising the 
execution of budgets. (2) examining 
orders for receipts and disbursements, 
(3) auditing final accounts, (4) investi¬ 
gating illegal and disloyal behavior m 
connection with financial matters. 

In the exercise of its powers, the 
auditors have power of investigation. 
There are both pre-auditing and post¬ 
auditing Orders, issued by financial 
organs for the payment of funds, and 
receipt and expenditure papers of all 
government organs have to be signed 
bv the auditors in accordance with their 
budgetary estimates. No payments can 
be made without the auditor’s signature. 


Table 2—Work of the Control Yuan 
_(July 1937— March, 1945)_ 
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Number cf Items 
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Number of 
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1937 (July-December) 

46 

n 






1,427 

1938 

32 

48 

44 

64 

44 

54 


1,680 

1939 

50 

92 

65 

118 

143 

145 

59 

1,424 

1940 

5(5 

Ill 

84 

124 

108 

129 

79 

2,533 

1941 

45 

69 

75 

106 

88 

90 

11) 

2,454 

1943 

57 

107 

109 

171 

159 

202 

132 

4,804 

1943 

53 

78 

166 

273 

162 

170 

128 

5,266 

1944 

51 

88 

79 

163 

130 

130 

67 

3,190 

1945 (January-March) 

22 

35 

18 ! 

*23 

18 

18 

6 

246 

Total 

412 

699 

840 

1,042 

852 

936 

582 

23,023 


Source : The Control Yuan 



LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

The Provincial Government 
From the standpoint of administration 
China is divided into 28 provinces, plus 
the two special territories of Mongolia 
and Tibet In each province there is a 
provincial government The present 
organization ot the provincial government 
is based on the Revised Organizational 
Law of the Provincial (n)cernment pro¬ 
mulgated bv the National Government 
on March 23, 1031 

The provincial government administers 
all political affairs m tne province in 
accordance with the Fundamentals oj 
National Reconstruction and with laws 
and orders ol the National Government 
( Vrticle 1) The provincial government 
has the* authority to issue such ordmaix es 
and regulations as are necessaiv lor the 
administration ol provincial affairs so long 
as they do not conflict with National 
Government laws and orders, but no 
provincial ordinances and regulations 
restricting the people’s Ireedom and 
increasing the people’s tax burden 
shall be enforced without the appioval 
of the National Government ( Article 21 
The provincial government has the 
authority to rescind and nullify orders 
and measures issued or taken by its 
subordinite organs if it should deem 
such orders and measures contrary to 
existing laws and orders, exceeding the 
sphere o competence ot the subordinate 
organs concerned, or improper for some 
other reasons ( Article 3) 

Each provirn lal government has from 
seven to nine members, all appointed 
by the National Government, who form 
the provincial commission , the chairman 
(governor) of the provincial government 
is appointed by the National Government 
from among members of the provincial 
commission , neither the chan man nor the 
members of the provincial commission 
may hold concurrent posts m another 
province (Article 4) Decisions by the 
provincial commission are necessary on the 
following matters 

(1) Matters stipulated in Article 2 

and Article 3 of this law , 

(2) Inc lease or alteration in the 

people's tax burden , 

(3) Demarcation or alteration of 

administrative districts, 

(4) Provincial preliminary and final 

budgetary estimates ; 

(5) Disposal of public property and 

planning of provincial enter¬ 
prises ; 

(<») Execution of matters assigned 
to it by the National 
Government, 


(7) Supervision of local self-govern¬ 
ment ; 

(8) Provincial administrative mea¬ 
sures or alterations ; 

(9) Transfer ot national troops from 
one part ot the province to 
another and the supervision of 
local armed units for the main¬ 
tenance ol peace and order ; 

(10) Appointment and removal of 
all officials in and under the 
provincial government upon 
the approval of the National 
Government ; 

(11) Other matters on which decision 

may be deemed necessary by 
the provincial commission 
(Aiticle 5). 

The chairman of the provincial govern¬ 
ment has the lollowing powers : 

(1) To summon the provincial com¬ 

mission to meet and to preside 
over it as chairman ; 

(2) To execute decisions of the 

provincial commission on behalf 
ol the provincial government; 

(3; To supervise the functions of all 
administrative organs in the 
province on behalf of the 
piovmcial government; 

(4) To handle routine and emer¬ 
gency matters of the provincial 
government (Article 0) 

'1 he provincial government has the 
following departments . 

(1) Secretariat , 

(2) Civil Affairs Department; 

(3) Finance Department , 

(4) Education Department , 

(5) Reconstruction Department. 

Whenever necessary, it may have an 
industry department and other special 
organs (Aiticle 8) The secretariat has 
a secret ary-general who takes care of 
the secretariat under orders from the 
chairman of the provincial government 
(Article 15) Each of the regular depart¬ 
ments has a commissioner, to be selected 
from among members of the provincial 
commission and appointed by tne National 
Government at the instance of the 
Executive Yuan (Article 18) In case 
of dispute over competence among the 
various departments, the provincial 
government petitions the Executive Yuan 
for decision (Article 18). By-laws of the 
various departments arc* to be decided 
by the provincial commission (Article 20). 



Office of the Administrative 
C commissioner 

Most of Chinas provinces arc large 
In order to facilitate administration 
the office of administrative commissioner 
has been created to serve as an additional 
link between the provincial government 
ancl hsten (cou nt y) govornmt nts 
under its jurisdiction Tin number of 
administrative districts in a province 
is determined bv the size of the area and 
popul ition I he existing regulations 
governing the office of Ihc administrative 
commissioner we h proniulg it' <1 b\ the 
JLxecutivc Yuin on March 2 r > I9U> 
and we re subse ijut ntlv ie vised on October 
13 of the samt ve ir 1 hese regulations 
were drawn up liter c ireful study of the 
experience g uned during the yc irs of the 
bandit suppression < ampaign in Central 
China pro\ lines Sin c conditions in 
the vinous provinces differ to a e ertam 
extent the regulations ire worded with 
due elasticity 

According t> these rcgulitions the 
administritn t commissionei is ippointe 1 
by frht i \fcutive \ u in it the instant 
of the provincial government He is 
empowered to mvestigite elireit and 
supervise the lunettoningol h ini (countv) 
governments within Ins administrative 
district unhi the guieiince <>t the pio 
vine nl government He has the right 
to suggest to the pi ovine id gr \< rnmint 
reforms or the unde rt iking ol new 
functions bv hsun within his jurisdiction 
He miy send confiekntiil ie ports to the 
provincial government for the rewirding 
of tin we>ith\ md \ unishme nt ol the 
unworthy among lot il offie i ils He is 
eoncurrentlv umminder ol the police 
and peace prt s< rv ition corps in his ire a 

Ihc ldministi itivt commissioner m tk<s 
freejuent tours in the v trious s ten 
(count\) under lus control lie is 
authorized to convtnt idmnustrative 
conferences cf migistrite tune tion me 
of local self governing orgins and re 
prese nt ltive s of public bodies for the 
purpose of discus mg \n\ ind me ms 
of improving Joed idnunistrition ind 
in order to lav out working piogiam 
for the various units 

The Standing Committee of the I itth 
Kuomintang Centiil I xecutive Com 
xmttce at its muting on M n 11 
1918 adopted the Regulation s to l mfv 
Administration in the War iuas When 
his area fills into enemy hinds 

the administrative commissioner miy 
4>ct up a secret provisional office at a 
suitable place and continue to lead the 
various hsien under his jurisdiction in 


resistance activities (Article 2) If the 
original administrative commissioner can¬ 
not participate in such secret resistance 
activities a proper man preferably one 
hivmg had military training and ad¬ 
ministrative experience should be 
appointed to replace him (Articles 3 4) 
All party and political workers local seif- 
dc tense units and sm ill units of regular 
troops in the area concerned should take 
orders from the administrative com¬ 
missioner (Article 7) I he administrative 
commissioner or the hsien magistrates 
under him art to b< rewirded for meri¬ 
torious service or couit martialled for 
fidure in duty (Article 9) The admmis* 
tritivc commissioner and those working 
under him should keep m close contact 
with personnel issigned to similar secret 
work in neighboring are is (Article 10) 
(See see tion on W ir \re i Ils m Adminis¬ 
tration! 

Ihi Air m'•ip L GriKRNMl Jl 

Hie existing Of gam ati >na1 lam of 
Municipality wis pi omul Utd bv the 
\ it i< nil Hue mount on Mav 20 10*10 

In accordinu with this 1 ivv theie are 
tw > kinds el nuniupditics spccnl and 
ordinuv Spc i il mur ie ipahtie s so 
die el because the \ it under the direct 
oritr >1 ef the I xauMv A uan e imprisc 
(1) the n ition il capita] (2) cities that 
ha\c t population of over 1 000 000 
tnel (1) < die s t h it possess special 

politic d eeonermc ind cultuial impor 
time The r cl present seven 

spec id munie if) ihtics n irmly JN an king 
Sh ui h h n Pcipin^ Iicrtsin Tsingtso 
(ill five were under Jipinese military 
ck e up ition) ( hum king and Sikmg (Si in) 

Ordin ir\ inunn ipalitics coming under 
the orovnual governments e interned 
com]) ist (l) stats of provincial govern- 
rn nts \2) dies thit have a p lpulation 
of ovu >00 000 ind (1) (dio th it possess 
speu d politic il ce one mie and cultural 
lrnpirtmce ill have i population of 
\ r 100 000 flu follow in cities 
ere otdmvry munie ipahties 1 icnvun 
H mge how \ me hang Hankow 

Witching Amov Canton Swatow 
kukong (Shaokw in) Isman Paotcrw 
hweism Changshi Hcngvang kweihn 
(ill l> were under Japanese military 
oee up ition) (hengtu Kweiyang 
kunnun I me how Iihwi 1 oochow 
and Izehutsing 

A nuiniupalitv either special or 
ordmirv is divided into a number of 
(hu (elistnct) T n theory i chu comprises 
JO to 20 pao a pao comprises 10 to 30 
chia ancl a chui comprises 30 to 30 
households 



The demarcation of municipal areas 
is decided, in the case of special 
municipalities, by the National Govern¬ 
ment at the instance of the Executive 
Yuan and in the case of ordinary ones 
by the National Government at the 
instance of the Executive Yuan upon 
the recommendation of the provincial 
governments concerned. Chinese of 
either sex. above 20 years of age having 
resided in a municipality for over one 
year or having established domicile 
there for over two years, may, after 
having taken an oath to be loyal to 
the Republic and faithful to the Three 
People's Principles, become citizens of 
that particular municipality. They have 
the right to attend the Residents' General 
Meeting and exercise the powers of 
election, recall, initiative and referendum 
These rights, however, are denied to 
people who fall within the following 
five categories: 

(1) Those who were opposed to the 

Revolution and have been 
tound guilty and sentenced 
accordingly , 

(2) Corrupt officials and debased 
gentry who have been found 
guiltv and sentenced accord¬ 
ingly ; 

(.1) Those who have been deprived 
of their civic lights , 

(4) Those prohibited by law from 

owning property , 

\5) Those who consume opium or 
other narcotic drugs 

Within the scope set bv laws and 
orders issued by the National Government 
and superior organs, the municipality 
may undertake the following matters* 

(!) Census-taking and personnel 
registration , 

(2) belief of orphans, the aged, 
paupers and victims of famines , 

(3) Storage and regulation of food 

supplies , 

{4) Agricultural, industrial and com¬ 
mercial reform and protection , 

(5) Labor administration ; 

(0) Afforestation reclamation, ani¬ 
mal husbandry, fishing and 
hunting, and measures for their 
protection and the suppression 
of harmful practices; 

<sV\ \v xuhV 

< H ) Organisation auct direction of 
cooperatives and mutual-help 

, enterprises, 


(9) Custom reforms ; 

(10) Educational and other cultural 

activities; 

(11) Public safety ; 

(12) Fire prevention service , 

(13) Public health ; 

(14) Establishment of hospitals, 

marts, abattoirs and places of 
public amusements and the 
suppression of harmful prac¬ 
tices , 

(15) Compilation of financial receipts 

and expenditures, preliminary 
and final budgetary estimates ; 

(16) Management of public property 

and its disposal , 

(17) Undertaking and management 
of public enterprises ; 

(18) Land administration ; 

(19) Building of public houses, parks, 

public athletic grounds and 
public cemeteries and their 
repair , 

(20) Direction of the people^ in 

house-construction and ' the 
suppression of illegal practices, 

(21) Building of roads, bridges, 
sewage systems, embankments 
and other public works of civil 
engineering , 

(22) Management of rivers, harbors, 

and navigation , 

i23) Matters assigned by superior 
organs, 

(24) Other matters which, according 
to laws and orders, should lie 
undertaken by the municipality. 


The receipts of the municipality come 
from the following : 

(1) Land lax ; 

(2) House tax , 

(3) Business tax ; 

(4) License tax , 

(5) Advertising tax ; 

(6) Income from public property ; 

(7) Income from public enterprises ; 

(8) Other taxes and levies authoriz¬ 

ed by law. 

In the case of the first two items of 
income, various stipulations ot law, if 
any, shall be adhered to. The muni¬ 
cipality may issue reconstruction bonds 


, r«* v'twiumwu is neaaea 

by a mayor. In the case of a special 
municipality, the mayor is appointed 



by the National Government at the 
instance of the Executive Yuan. In the 
case of an ordinary municipality, the 
mayor is appointed by the National 
Government at the instance of the Exec¬ 
utive Yuan upon the recommendation of 
the provincial government concerned. 

The municipal government has the 
following bureaus : 

(1) Social Welfare Bureau ; 

(2) Police Bureau ; 

(3) Finance Bureau ; 

(4) Public Works Bureau. 

Whenever necessary, the municipal 

government, upon approval by its superior 
organ, may have the following additional 
bureaus : 

(1) Education Bureau ; 

(2) Public Health Bureau ; 

(3) Land Bureau ; 

(4) Public Utilities Bureau , 

(5) Harbor Bureau. 

Helping the mayor are one secretary- 
general, two counsellors, and the directors 
of the various bureaus. If necessary, 
the municipal government may employ 
a number of technical personnel. 

The municipal affairs council, composed 
of the mayor, counsellors, and directors 
of the various bureaus, meets once a 
month. In oit*es where municipal repre¬ 
sentative councils have been formed, 
these councils may elect from among 
themselves from three to five delegates 
to attend the municipal affairs council 
meetings. 

The HSlEtf Government 

The organisation of the hsien govern¬ 
ment and the various units in the hsien 
is stipulated m the Organizational Outline 
of Various Giaded Units in the Hsien* 

* 'ihe h$wn administration functioum# under this 
law known in China th<> Xew Hsien Svstetn , 


which was promulgated bv the National 
Government in September, 1939. 

The hsien (county) is the basic unit 
of local self-government. Representative 
government within the hsien m being 
rapidly developed as the first step towam 
national representative government. 
Each hsien should retain its present area. 
There are from three to six classes of 
hsien, depending on their area, population, 
economic conditions, cultural status, and 
communication facilities. Under the 
hsien there are hsiang (in rural areas) 
or chen (in urban areas), and the hsiang 
and chen are further divided into pm 
(borough) and chia (ward). If a hsien 
is unusually large and has special condi¬ 
tions, it may be first divided into a 
number of chu (district) each under 
a chu office. 

Each hsien government has a magis¬ 
trate, who administers all affairs of hsien 
self-government under the supervision- 
of the provim lal government and 
executes, under the direction of the 
provincial government, all orders of the 
National Government and the provincial 
government. In the hsien government 
there are sections to handle civil affairs, 
finance, education, economic reconstruc¬ 
tion, military affairs, land administration, 
and social welfare. 

In each hsien, there should be a hsien 
representative council which is to be 
formed by delegates from the hstang 
(or chen) councils at the rate of one 
delegate from each hsiang (or chen), and 
legally organised professional gioups may 
also send delegates but their number 
should not exceed three-tenths of the 
total. 

The Organ national Outline of Various 
Graded Units in the Hsun was put into 
exet ution immediately after its promul¬ 
gation 



Table 3—Enforcement of the new Hsien system 







Source. Ministry of Interior 




War Area HSIEN Administration* 

For the administration of the hsten 
in the war areas, the Executive Yuan 
in 1938 issued a set of regulations stipu¬ 
lating that if a hsten in the war area 
is cut off from the provincial government 
the office of administrative commissioner 
in that area may direct and supervise 
affairs of the hsun concerned when the 
hsten is cut off even from the office 
of the administrative commissioner in 
charge, a similar office in a neighboring 
area may take over the direction and 
supervision , if the hsten is cut off from all 
supcrioi oigans the magistrate mav 
exercise discretionarv powers If a hsten 
is threatened with encmv penetration, 
the hsten government may in advame 
select a suitable place withm its jurisdic¬ 
tion and with the appioval of the office 
of the administrative commissioner ot 
the area establish a provisional hsten 
office there , if the enemy ac tually invades 
the hsten the hsten government may, 
upon the approval of the office of the 
administrative commissioner m r harge, 
move to the provisional hsien office and 
if the hsten government cannot carry on 
its functions from pi ices within its 
jurisdu tion, it may establish i provisional 
office cither on the border or in a neigh 
boring hsien and report to military and 
political authonties on the spot after¬ 
wards, if the place where the hsien 
government intends to st t up its provi¬ 
sional office is garrisoned approval from 
the garrison commando must be secured 
first 

The organization of a war area hsten 
government is to be simplified as mu< h 
as possible i he hsien magistritc may 
reduce or amalgamate his staff in any 
way he deems fit I In listen m igistrate 
may also abolish 01 merge orgtns inti 
enterprises having no btanng on the 
prosecution of war Men experienced 
not only in hsun administration but in 
military affairs should be selected to 
serve as magistrates of war-irea hsien 
who shall bt t oncurrently commanders 
of self-defense units to be composed ot 
all able-bodied men s corps police force 
peace preservation corps militia and 
other self-defense units m the hsun 

When planning to establish a provi¬ 
sional office a war-area hsten government 
should submit plans on the following 
matters to the office of the administrative 
commissioner in charge for approval and 
to the provincial government for record 

(1) Organization and personnel in 
the provisional hsien office , 

* See Appendix to this chapter for fill text 


(2) Defense of the original seat of 
the hsten government, 

(3) Command of the people's self- 
defense units m the hsten , 

(4) Summoning and reinforcement 
of able-bodied men , 

(5) Evacuation of old and weak, 
women and children and their 
accommodation 

(b) Personnel remaining in occupied 
areas to do stc ret work , 

(7) rvacuation and summoning of 
staff workers in subordinate 
organs of the hsien government 

(8) Custody of hsten public funds 

and store of foodstuffs , 

(9) Removal and custody of hsien 
government seal accounts, and 
documents 

(10) Disposal of military installations 
and commodities useful to the 
enemy , 

(11) Disposal of prisoners in the 
hsten jail 

(12) Disposal of (ullural and educa¬ 
tional organs 

During rrmovil the hsun government 
should keep m dost contact with the 
national troop*' operating in the area and 
should to ordimte its action with military 
movements } oodstuffs which cannot 
be easily’ moved should be distributed 
among the people Ihe hsten magistrate 
in c harge of a provisional hsten office 
should superv iso and direct all subordinate 
organs and selt-defense units under him 
to engage in the following activities . 

(1) fo slut guerilla warfare behind 
the enemy lines , 

(2) To assist the troops in building 

roads digging trenches, and 
transporting military supplies 

9 

(3) To collect intelligence about the 

enemy and to destroy traitorous 
organizations , 

(4) To rescue wounded soldiers and 

to succor war refugees ; 

(5) To organize and tram able-bodied 

men as reserves for the troops; 

(6) To do propaganda and political 

work m connection with the 
war 

W r hen its original seat is recovered the 
hsten government should move back. 



Table 4 —hsien Administration in War Areas 
(J anuary, 1945) 


Province 

Total 
Number 
of Hsien * 
in 

Province 

A 

i 

B 

C 

: 

D 

E 

’ Kiangsu** 

62 



30 

25 

! 7 

Chekiang 

77 

37 

3 

33 

l 

1 3 

Anhwei 

62 

24 

4 

29 

4 

1 

Kiangsi 

84 

70 


11 

2 

1 

Hupeh* ♦ 

72 

28 

7 

32 

3 

2 

Hunan** 

78 

45 

7 

23 

1 

2 

Shantung 

108 


; 

69 

2S 

11 

Shansi 

i 105 

6 

3 i 

73 

16 

7 

Honan 

| 111 

21 

3 

79 

7 

1 

Fukien 

1 68 

62 

. 

3 

1 

2 

Kwangtung 1 

! 103 

48 

10 I 

29 

14 

2 

Suiyuan 

! 21 

6 

, 

13 

1 

1 

Kwangsi*** 

; ioo 

44 


51 j 


5 

Total 

1,051 

391 

! 37 

1 475 

103 ! 

;~-_Z 

Percentage ! 

100 

37 20 

t 3 52 

45 20 

9 80 

4.28 


♦The number of hsien includes municipalities ami administrative bureaus. 
♦•Figures of October, 1944. 

•'♦♦Condition m one administrative Bureau in Kwengsi unknown. 

Hopei Province is not included because the figures are not available. 

A—Administration intact 

B—The magistrate remains in citv to exercise his duties while the hsien is 
partially occupied by the enemy 

C —Hsien city occupied by the enemy but the magistrate continues to 
exercise his duties in the rural area 

D—The magistrate continues to attend to his duties m a neighboring hsien. 
E —Hsten under enemy control 

Source : The Executive Yuan 


REPRESENTATIVE BODIES 

The People’s Political Council 

After th* outbreak of the war in 
1937, an advisory coumil was created 
under the Supreme National Defense 
Conference As this was found in¬ 
adequate, the Extraordinary National 
Congress of the Kuommtang meeting at 
Wuchang m March-April, 1938, decided 
that a People’s Political Council should 
be formed " to utilize the best minds in 
national affairs and to ially all elements 
in the country in time of war ”♦ 

The first P PC was organized in July 
the same year with 200 members, all 
selected by the Kuomintang. It had the 


• See CHtNA HANDBOOK . IMS, fu th<* 
Organizational haw of the People’s Political 
Council, 


power to receive Government reports, 
interpellate the Government and make 
proposals to the Government. Before 
putting into execution any important 
measure concerning domestic and foreign 
affairs, the Government was required 
to submit it to the P P.C for considera¬ 
tion and endorsement In case of 
emergency, however, the chairman of 
the Supreme National Defense Council 
may issue decrees The first P P C. held 
altogether five plenary sessions . first 
ses‘ion, July (>-15, 1938, second session. 
October 28, November 6, 1938; third* 
session, February 12*21, 1939; fourth 
session, September 9-18, 1939, fifth 

session, April 1-10, 1940. 

Early m 1941, the second P.PC. met 
with 240 members, 40 more than in the 
first P P.C. instead of all b.ung selected 




by the Kuomintang, 90 of the 
members were elected by the various 
provisional provincial and municipal 
councils both on regional and on 
professional basis. In addition to the 
powers enjoyed by the first council, 
the second P.P.C, could conduct 
investigations of matters entrusted to 
it by the Government. The second 
P.P.C. held two plenary sessions : first 
session, March 1-10, 1941 ; second 

session, November 17-26, 1941. 

The third P.P.C. was organized in 
the summer of 1942. Out of the total 
240 members, 164 were elected by the 
provincial and municipal assemblies. 
The third RPC. had three plenary 
sessions: first session, October 22-31, 
1942; second session, September 18-27, 
1943 ; third session, September 5-18, 1944. 

The fourth P.P.C was organized in 
April, 1945 The number of councillors 
was increased from 240 to 290, out of 
whom 199 were elected by provincial and 
municipal councils. The council, in 
addition to the powers enjoyed by the 
previous councils, has the right to 
deliberate on the national budget and 
its investigation rights are further 
enlarged The first session met in 
July, 1945 

As before, members of the fourth 
Pl’C are divided into four groups 
Group A members, totalling 199, were 
elected by provincial and municipal 
councils fiom among those who have 
served m government organs, public 
bodies, various private institutions in the 
provinces and municipalities for more 
than three years 

Group B members comprise five from 
Mongolia and three from Tibet There 
are eight Group C members to represent 
overseas Chinese communities. Group D 
members, 100 in all in the first 
P.P.C., were increased to 138 in the 
second P V C , reduced to 60 in the 
third RPC., and increased to 75 in the 
lourth PPG. They were chosen from 
among those who have served for more 
than three years m representative cultural 
and economic bodies or have been long 
devoted to political activities. 

Twice as many candidates for Group 
B and Group C members as there are 
seats were nominated by the Mongolian 
and Tibetan Affairs Commission and the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
respectively The names were presented 
by the Supreme National Defense Council 
to the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee which made the formal 
•election, Candidates for Group D mem¬ 
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bers were nominated by the Supreme 
National Defense Council and appointed 
by the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee. 

When each plenary session adjourns the 
council elects a number of members to 
form a resident committee, which, during 
the recess of the council, is competent to 
listen to government reports, check 
up on the enforcement of the council's 
resolutions by the Government and 
exercise the power of investigation within 
the scope set by the council itself 

The council functions in a democratic 
way. Only a majority quorum is 
necessary for holding a plenary session. 
Only a majority vote of all those present 
at such a session is required for the 
adoption of a resolution. The councillors 
have absolute freedom of speech in the 
conference rooms. Outside of it, however, 
they are answerable to the same laws 
as ordinary citizens with regard to public 
utterances and writings. 

The council has five committee; to 
examine Government reports and re¬ 
solutions from the floor These five 
committees deal with military affairs 
and matters pertaining to national 
defense, foreign affairs and international 
events, domestic affairs, financial and 
economic problems, and educational and 
cultural issues. 

Whenever necessary, the council may 
organize special committees to look 
into special problems or to draft special 
reports. The councillors may make any 
proposal so long as it concerns China's 
war of resistance and program of recon¬ 
struction, and is not incompatible with 
Dr Sun Yat-sen’s Three People's 
Principles 

The tenure of office of each council is 
one year Whenever necessary, the 
Government may lengthen it. Plenary 
sessions are to be held once every six 
months, each session lasting ten days 
or longer, if necessary 

Provisional Provincial Council 

In September, 1938, two months after 
the first People's Political Council had 
held its inaugural session, the National 
Government promulgated the Organiza¬ 
tional Regulation* of the Provisional 
Provincial Council Up to March, 1945. 
such councils had been organized in 
19 provinces, namely, Szechwan, Sikang, 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Hunan, Hupeh, 
Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Ningsia, 
Chekiang, Anhwei, Honan, Shensi, Kansu, 
Chinghai. Fukien, Shantung, and Suiyu&n. 
The Szechwan Council was the largest. 



having 80 councillors while the Ningsia, 
Chmghai, and Suiyuao Councils were the 
smallest, each having 20 councillors. 

The existing regulations of the Pro¬ 
visional Provincial Council were revised 
and promulgated hv the National Gov¬ 
ernment on April 14, 1941. In estab¬ 
lishing these councils the National Gov¬ 
ernment was motivated "by a desire to 
utilize the best minds for the promotion 
of administration" in all pi evinces dur¬ 
ing the time ot war. All Chinese, over 
25 years of age, irrespective of sex and 
with a middle school education or its 
equivalent, are eligible to become coun¬ 
cillors, so long as they fulfil either one 
of two qualifications: first, they must 
be natives of the provinces concerned 
and have served with distinction for 
more than two years in public or private 
organizations in the said provinces; sec¬ 
ond, they, though not natives, must have 
served with distinction for more than 
two years in important cultural and 
economic organizations in the said prov¬ 
inces. 

The ratio of councillors chosen on 
geographical basis and on occupational 
basis is set at 6 to 4 Candidates of the 
former group are nominated by the 
county governments in consultation with 
the local Kuomintang offices and leading 
civic bodies, and their names arc sub¬ 
mitted to the provincial government; 
twice as many of the latter group of 
candidates as the allotment are nominated 
by the provincial governments. Both 
lists are then submitted to the Executive 
Yuan for decision by the Supreme 
National Defense Council The Supreme 
National Defense Council may select 
councillors whose names are not on the 
two lists, hut the number of such coun¬ 
cillors must not exceed 20 per cent of 
the entire council. 

Before putting into execution any 
important administrative measures, the 
provincial government is required to 
present it to the provisional provincial 
council for discussion and decision If 
the council is in recess, the provincial 
government must secure approval from 
the Executive Yuan for any action 
taken to cope with an emergency and 
report the matter to the council at 
its next session. The council has power 
to make proposals to the provincial 
government, to listen to reports from 
the provincial government and to 
interpellate the provincial government. 
If the provincial government should find 
any resolution of the council impossible 
to execute, it may ask for reconsideration 
at its next session, but if two-thirds 
of the council present should decide 
to uphold or revise the original decision, 


the provincial government, unless author¬ 
ized to do otherwise by the Executive 
Yuan, is obligated to put the measure 
into execution. 

The term of office of the councillors 
is one year, but it may be prolonged 
whenever the Executive Yuan should 
deem it necessary. The council meets 
once every six months, each session 
lasting for two weeks ,* the provincial 
government may prolong the session or 
call a special session whenever it should 
deem it necessary. More than half of 
the councillors constitute a quorum and 
a majority vote by those present is 
necessary for the passing of any resolu¬ 
tion. During its lecess, the council 
has a resident committee of five to nine 
members, elected by the councillors from 
among themselves, to listen to reports 
from the provincial government and to 
check up on the enforcement of council 
resolutions Officials in the provincial 
government, including the chairman, com¬ 
missioners and members, may attend coun¬ 
cil sessions but they have no vote. Those 
engaged in local self-government work 
or teaching in schools, however, do not 
come under this ruling if they are elected 
members of the council. The council 
has a speaker and a deputy-speaker, 
selected by the Executive Yuan from 
among the councillors for decision by 
the Supreme National Defense Council. 
Councillors draw no salary, they get 
only travelling expenses for coming to 
the meeting 

Provisional Municipal Council 

Chungking is the only city so far which 
comes under the Organizational Regula¬ 
tions of the Provisional Municipal Council, 
which were first promulgated by the 
National Government in September, 1938, 
and were later revised and promulgated 
on April 14, 1941. All essential provi¬ 
sions in these regulations are identical 
with those in the Organizational Regula¬ 
tions of the Provisional Provincial Coun¬ 
cil. The purpose of the municipal council, 
the classification and qualifications of 
councillors, their method of selection, the 
competency of the council and the regu¬ 
larity of its session, are all identical with 
those of the provincial council. There 
are only three differences: first, the size 
of the municipal council is fixed at 25; 
second, the number of councillors which 
the Supreme National Defense Council 
may appoint, other than candidates sub¬ 
mitted by the municipal government, must 
not exceed 10 per cent of the entire 
council; and third, the ratio of councillors 
chosen by the citizens at large and by 
professional groups organized in accord¬ 
ance with law is seven to three. 



The Hsicn (County) Council 

The existing Provisional Organisational 
Regulations of the Hsicn Council were 
promulgated by the National Government 
on August 9, 1941. The hsicn council 
shall be the representative organ of peo¬ 
ple in the entire hsicn. Its powers and 
functions are as follows; 

(1) To decide various matters con¬ 
cerning the completion of local 
self-government; 

(2) To decide hsicn preliminary 
budgetary estimates, and to 
examine hsicn final budgetary 
estimates; 

(3) To decide hsicn ordinances and 
regulations; 

(4) To decide hsicn taxes, bonds, 
and other matters concerning 
the increase of outlay of the 
hsicn treasury; 

(5) To decide matters concerning 
the management and disposal of 
hsicn property; 

(6) To decide on suggestions of the 
magistrate; 

(7) To suggest new projects and 
reforms in hsicn administra¬ 
tion ; 

(8) To listen to the hsicn govern¬ 
ment’s reports and to interpel¬ 
late the hsicn government; 

(9) To receive petitions from the 
people; 

(10) To exercise other powers and 
functions as endowed by Jaw 
Decisions of the hsicn council 
must not be incompatible with 
laws and orders of the Central 
Government. 

The hsicn council is to be formed by 
delegates elected by the hsiang (or chcn) 
councils in the hsicn. Each hsiang (or 
chcn) is to elect one delegate; profes¬ 
sional groups in the hsicn may also elect 
their own delegates but their number 
must not exceed 30 per cent of the entire 
hsicn council. The term of office of hsicn 
councillors is two years, and they arc 
eligible for re-election. Their original 
electorate Imang (or chcn) council or 
professional group may recall them by 
a two-thirds vote at meetings attended 
by more than half of their members. 
The hsicn council speaker and deputy- 
speaker are to he elected by hsicn coun¬ 
cillors from among themselves with un¬ 
signed ballots. 

The hsicn council is to meet once 
evei'y three months, each session lasting 
from three to seven days; the session 
may be lengthened whenever necessary. 


A majority quorum is required for 
hsicn council sessions and a majority vote 
is required for decisions. The hsicn 
council may ask the listen magistrate, 
hsicn secretary and section chiefs in the 
hsicn government to be present at its 
sessions either to render reports or to 
give explanations wanted. The hsicn 
councillors are not to be held responsible 
by any external authorities for their 
utterances or votes in the council and 
without the consent of the hsicn council 
itself, no councillors may be arrested or 
detained. 

The hsicn council forwards its deci¬ 
sions to the hsicn magistrate for en¬ 
forcement, and if the magistrate should 
delay in their enforcement or should 
enforce them improperly, the hsicn coun¬ 
cil may demand an explanation, and if 
it should deem his explanation unsatis¬ 
factory, it may submit the matter to 
the provincial government for decision. 
On the other hand, if the hsicn magis¬ 
trate should deem any resolution by the 
hsicn council as improper, he may give 
reasons and ask the hsicn council to 
reconsider it. and if he should consider 
the result still improper after reconsid¬ 
eration, he may petition the provincial 
government for instructions. If the hsicn 
council should pass any resolution con¬ 
tradictory to the Three People’s Prin¬ 
ciples or contradictory to the national 
policy, the provincial government may 
submit the case to the Ministry of Inte¬ 
rior, and with the approval of the Exec¬ 
utive Yuan, it may dissolve the hsicn 
council in question and call for the elec¬ 
tion of a new council. 

The National Government promulgated 
on the same day (August 9, 1941) a set 
of regulations governing the election of 
hsicn councillors. Hsicn citizens above 
25 years of age, upon passing the exam¬ 
ination .for hsicn council candidates or 
found qualified by other means, are eli¬ 
gible to be elected listen councillors. Only 
/ three classes of people, namely, public 
functionaries in the hsicn, those in active 
military or police service, and students, 
have no right to be elected. 

Geographically, each hsiang (or chcn) 
is to elect one delegate to the hsicn 
council. In hsicn having more than 100 
hsiang (or chcn), several hsiang (or 
chcn) may jointly elect one delegate upon 
the decision to be made by the provincial 
government The election is to take 
place at a public hsiang (or chcn) meet¬ 
ing and tliose receiving majority votes of 
all those present are elected. Profession¬ 
ally, each group is to elect one delegate to 
the hsicn council, but the number of 
professional delegates must not exceed 



00 per cent of the entire council. Six 
professional groups are recognized, 
namely, associations of farmers, fishermen, 
laborers, merchants, teachers, and those 
in free professions, and the methods of 
election to be used, either direct or 
indirect, depends on various conditions. 
The civil affairs commissioner in each 
province is the election supervisor in that 
province and in him rests the power 
of interpreting the election regulations. 

The Hsiang (or Chen) Council 
Also on August 9, 1941, the National 
Government promulgated the Provisional 
Organizational Regulations of Hsiang {or 
Chen) Council . Each hsiang (or chen) 
shall have a representative council to be 
composed of two delegates from each 
component pao, elected by the pao 
residents’ meetings. The powers and 
functions of the hsiang (or chen) council 
arc as follows: 

(1) To decide preliminary hsiang 

(or chen) budgetary estimates 
and to examine final hsiang 
(or chen) budgetary estimates , 

(2) To decide the management and 

disposal of hsiang (or chen) 
public property and public 
enterprises; 

(3) To decide hsiang (or chen) local 

self-government rules and regu¬ 
lations ; 

(4) To decide agreements w'ith other 

hsiang (or chen) ; 

(5) To decide on suggestions of the 

hsiang (or chen) chiefs ; 

(6) To elect or recall the hsiang 

(or chen) chiefs; 

(7) To elect or recall its delegates 

to the hsien council; 

(8) To listen to reports from the 

hsiang (or chen) office and to 
interpellate the hsiang (or chen ) 
office ; 

(9) To decide new projects and re¬ 

forms within the hsiang (or 
chen). 

The term of office of hsiang (or chen) 
councillors is two years and they are 
eligible for re-election. If they should 
violate laws or are malfeasant in their 
duty they are to be recalled by a pao 
residents’ meeting of their original elec¬ 
torate, The hsiang (or chen) council 
meeting takes place once every two 
months and it must be attended by more 
than half of the councillors and its 
resolutions must be carried by majority 
votes; in recalling the hsiang (or chen) 


delegates to the hsien council, however, 
a vote by two-third® of those present 
at the meeting shall be required. The 
qualifications of hsiang (or ckm) coun¬ 
cillors and the method of their election, 
as stipulated in a set of regulations also 
promulgated on August 9, 1941, are the 
same as those of hsien councillors. 

The Pao General Council 

Each pao shall have a pao council 
to be composed of one delegate each 
from its component households and it 
has the following functions and powers : 

(1) To decide pao and chia regulations 

within its jurisdiction ; 

(2) To decide agreements with other 

pao ; 

(3) To decide on drafting or recruiting 

pao people for labor service ; 

(4) To decide on suggestions of the 

pao chief or of more than five 

pao residents ; 

(5) To elect or recall pao chief and 

deputy chiefs ; 

(6) To elect or recall pao delegates 

to the hsiang (or chen) council 

(7) To listen to reports of the pao 

office and to interpellate it; 

(8) To decide on new pao projects 

or reforms. 

The pao council meeting takes place 
once every month, and it must be attended 
by more than half of the councillors and 
its resolutions must be carried by a 
majority vote of those present. 

The Chia Council 

The chia has two representative organs. 
First is the chia council composed 
of the various household heads and it has 
the following functions and powers : 

(1) To elect and recall the chia 

chief ; 

(2) To enforce laws and orders; 

(3) To inspect and report census 

changes in the chia ; 

(4) To decide sanitation and health 

matters in the chia ; 

(5) To suggest new projects or 

reforms in the chia. 

The chia council meets once a month. 

The second one is the chia residents' 
meeting. Whenever the chia chief should 
deem it necessary, or whenever more 
than ten chia residents should so request, 
the chia residents may be summoned to 
a mass meeting to decide on important 
projects or to effect essential changes 
in the chia administration. 



The National Government in May, 
1043, ordered all provinces to establish 
hsien representative councils lief ore the 
«ad of 1944. In case where formal 
councils canttot be set up before the end 
of 1944, provisional hsien councils should 
be established. Measures should be 
taken for the convention of pao general 
councils and the hsiang or chen councils. 

By the end of April, 1944, 17 interior 
provinces had organized a total of 906 
provisional Asian councils. Hsiang or 
chen councils have been established in 
371 hsien , while 975 hsien have organized 
pao general councils. 


Table 5.—Number of Hsien 
Representative Councils 
(September, 1944) 


Province 

! 

Number of 
Provisional 
Provincial 
Councils * 

Number of 
Hsien 
Councils 
or 

Provisional 

Councils 

Szechwan 

1 

138 

Yunnan 

I 

112 

Kweichow 

1 

39 

Hunan 

1 

75 

Hupeh 

I 

54 

Kwangturig 

1 

68 

Kw angsi 

1 

100 

Kiangsi 

1 

69 

Fukien 

1 

64 

Anhwei 

1 

44 

Sikang 

1 

14 

Shensi 

1 

24 

Kansu 

1 

67 

Honan 

1 

69 

Chinghai 

1 


Chekiang 

1 

23 

Ningsia 

1 

13 

Sinking 

1 


Shantung 

1 


Chungking 

1 


Total 

.20 

973 


* Municipalities are included m the tabic. 


Source: The Executive Yuan. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
MOVEMENT 

The history of the Chinese constitutional 
movement dates back at least to the 
first Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. 
Since then various constitutions have 
been drafted and adopted. Among these 
may be mentioned the Outline of 1905, 
the Nineteen Articles of 1911, the Provi¬ 
sional Compact of 1912, the Tien Tan 
Draft of 1913, and the so-called Tsao 
Kun Constitution of 1923. 


The National Government which came 
into power in 1928 was committed to 
constitutionalism and took up the 
constitutional problem seriously in 
accordance with the consistent policy 
of the Kuoraintang. Early in the pre~ 
Republic days, Tung Meng Hm had 
declared in a manifesto that the program 
of establishing a democratic China would 
be m three stages, of wltich the last 
stage was the inauguration of constitu¬ 
tionalism However, after the downfall 
of the Manchu Dynasty and the birth 
of the Chinese Republic, a majority of 
the party members, over-enthusiastic 
with success, presumed that democratic 
constitutionalism could be inaugurated 
at once without following the original 
program of first passing through the 
period of political tutelage. They eagerly 
set about drafting a provisional constitu¬ 
tion. The effort was subsequently 
nullified by the reactionary elements 
left from the old regime. 

After the initial setback. Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen formulated the Fundamentals of 
National Reconstruction in 1924 with 
particular emphasis on the importance 
of the period of political tutelage, during 
which special attention should be paid 
to the promotion of local self-government. 
This procedure has been closely followed 
by the National Government since its 
establishment. 

During the third plenary session of the 
fourth Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuommtang m December. 1932, 
a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that the People’s Congress should be 
convened and that a draft constitution 
should be drawn up by the Legislative 
Yuan. Accordingly, the first draft of a 
constitution was completed by the 
Legislative Yuan in 1933, and after being 
studied by public bodies was submitted 
to the fourth plenary session of the 
C.E.C. for approval in December, 1934. 
Because of the importance of the docu¬ 
ment, it was referred by the session to 
the Standing Committee of the C.E.C. 
for further deliberation. After some 
revisions, the draft constitution was 
finally approved by the first plenary 
session of the fifth Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuommtang in 
December, 1935. It was also decided 
that the draft constitution should be 
promulgated on May 5, J936. The 

final draft constitution* of eight chapters 
with 148 articles was officially 
promulgated on the date as arranged. 
On April 22, 1937, the 146th article 
of the draft constitution was deleted 
in accordance with a resolution of the 


•See CHINA HANDBOOK, 1043, for toll text 
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Standing Committee of the Centra! 
Executive Committee and the draft 
constitution with 147 articles w;.s 
promulgated again on May IB. 11137 

THE PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 

(The National Assembly 1 

Jn December, 1935, the first plenary 
session of the fifth Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomtntang resolved 
that the People’s Congress (National 
Assembly) should be convened on 
November 12, 1939, and the election 
of members to the Congress should 
l>e completed before Octob r 10 1939 

Regulations of the organization ard 
the election of the People’s Congress 
were promulgated by the National 
Government on May 14, 1939 \< cording 

to regulations, the elected membership 
of the Congress will be 1,200, of which 
995 members will be elected from the 
various provinces and municipalities 
(44 each from Kiangsu, Shantung 
Szechwan, Honan, and Kwangtung , 43 
each from Hunan and Hopei , 40 from 
Hupeh ; 35 from Anhwei ; 33 from 

Chekiang ; 28 from Kiangsi , 22 each 
from Shansi. Fukien, and Yunnan, 21 
from Kwangsi , 20 from Shensi , 19 

from Kweichow , 14 from Kansu , 12 
from Sinkiang , ten each from Chahar 
and Suiyuan , nine each from Chinghai, 
Sikang, and Ningsia , eight from 
Shanghai ; six from Peiping , five from 
Tientsin , four from Nanking , two each 
from Tsingtao and Sikmg), 380 from 
the trade and professional organizations 
(110 from farmers’ guilds, 108 from labor 
unions, 104 from trade guilds, 18 from 
educational associations, 11 from among 
journalists, ten from among lawyers, 
eight from mediCal practitioners, six from 
among engineers, and five from among 
chartered accountants), 45 from the 
Northeastern Provinces (14 from Liaoning, 
13from Kirin, nine each from Heilungkiang 
and Jehob, 24 from Mongolia, 19 from 
Tibet, 40 from overseas Chinese commu¬ 
nities (four each from Hutch East Indies, 
Thailand, and Malaya , three each from 
U S.A and lndo-China ; two each from 
Canada, the Philippines, and Burma ; 
and one each from Hawaii, Peru, Mexico, 
India, Europe, Korea, Tahiti, Chile, 
Cuba, Central America, Japan, Australia, 
Iceland. Hongkong, Macao, and Formosa), 
and 30 from the armed forces Besides, 
the Government w ill appoint 240 members 
from leaders of all walks of the nation 
and the entire body of the Central 
Executive Committee are ex-officio 
members. 

But because of the vastness of the 
Chinese territory and the lack of electing 


experience of the people, the general 
election of members to the Congress was 
not completed by scheduled time and 
the date of convening the Congress had 
to be postponed to November 12, 1937 
The war which broke out in July that 
year made it impossible to hold the 
Congress. 

In spite of the difficult conditions due 
to the widespread hostilities, the Fifth 
C E C at its sixth session m October, 
1039. again decided to call the People’s 
C ongress in November, 1940 But the 
severe dislocation m transportation during 
wartime made it impracticable for the 
delegates to the Congress to arrive m 
Chungking in time for the meeting. 
The Assembly Hall of the People's 
Congress built m Chungking was destroyed 
m August, 1941, by Japanese bombing. 
As a result, further postponement became 
necessary. 

At the eleventh plenary session of the 
fifth Central Executive Committee m 
September, 1943, it. was decided to* 
convene the People’s Congress within 
one year after the conclusion of the 
war to adopt a permanent con¬ 
stitution. In May, 1945, the sixth 
National Congress of the Kuomintang 
accepted the proposal President Cluang 
Kai-shek made on March 1 that the 
People’s Congress be convened on 
November 12, 1945. 

Of the 1,209 elective members of the 
Congress, 950 were elected Of these 
557 were elected from various provinces 
and municipalities, 311 were elected 
from trade and professional organizations, 
29 from Mongolia and Tibet, 29 from 
the overseas Chinese communities, and 30 
from the armed forces Mem tiers to 
be elected number 250, ol whom 108 
are to be elec’ted from Hopei, Chahar, 
Peiping, 'lientsm and Shantung, 93 
are to be elected from trade and profes¬ 
sional groups , 45 from the Northeastern 
Provinces; 14 from Mongolia and 
Tibet , and 14 from the overseas areas. 
Up to the end of February, 1945, 101 
members of the Congress had lost their 
membership because of death or other 
reasons 

Problems relating to the membership 
of the People's Congress, the legality 
of the members elected, the duties of the 
first Congress, and other related questions 
were considered by the first session 
of the fourth I’eople's Political Council 
held in July, 1945, in accordance with 
a resolution passed by the Sixth 
Kuonuntang National Congress held in 
May, 1945. 



The P.P.C. resolved that: 

1. The date for the convocation of the 
People’s Congress is to be left to the 
discretion of the Government. 

2. The membership of the Council, with 
due regard to the legal and practical as¬ 
pects of the issue and in accord with the 
opinions of the P.P.C. members, to have 
the fullest possible representation of all 
classes of people in the country, 

3. When a constitution is adopted, a 
constitutional government shall be inau¬ 
gurated. 

4. Prior to the convocation of the 
Congress, the Government is to continue 
to employ all available political means for 
attaining national unity and solidarity ; to 
insure freedom of opinion, of publication, 
of assembly, of organizing political socie¬ 
ties ; to enforce the Regulations for Safe¬ 
guarding the Freedom of the Human 
Person, to recognize the legal status of 
various political parties; and to complete 
the setting up of people’s representatives 
organs in all provinces of Free China m 
order to lay a solid foundation for local 
self-government. 

For the promotion of the constitutional 
movement, the Supreme National Detense 
Council in November, 1943, organized a 
Commission foi the inauguration of Con¬ 
stitutional Government (formerly trans¬ 
lated as the Committee for the Establish¬ 
ment of Constitutional Government). 
The functions of this commission are; 
(1) to make proposals to the govern¬ 
ment concerning preparations for the 
establishment of constitutional govern¬ 
ment; (2) to investigate the progress of 
local self-government and to make reports 
thereon to the government; (3) to inves¬ 
tigate the enforcement of laws and reg¬ 
ulations concerning constitutional govern¬ 
ment and to make reports thereon; (4) 
to serve as a link between the govern¬ 
ment and the people in connection with 
the question of constitutional govern¬ 
ment and related political problems; and 
(5) to deliberate on matters relating to 
the constitution as mandated by the gov¬ 
ernment 

The commission is composed of leaders 
from all walks of life and political parties 
with President Chiang Kai-shek as chair¬ 
man It was to this commission that 
President Chiang reported the negotia¬ 
tions between the Government and the 
Chinese Communist Party and made the 
announcement that he would propose to 
the Kuomintang national congress to con¬ 
vene the People’s Congress on November 
12, 1945. 


APPENDIX 

Revised Organic Law op t^e 
National Government* 

Promulgated in Nanking on 
December 30, 1931. 

1. General Provisions 

Article 1.—The National Government, 
in pursuance of Article 77 of the Provi¬ 
sional Constitution of the Political Tute¬ 
lage Period, does enact and ordain the 
following Organic Law of the National 
Government of the Republic of China, 

II. The National Government 

Article 2 —The National Government 
shall exercise the governing powers of the 
Republic of China. 

Article 3.—The National Government 
shall have the supreme command of the 
land, naval and air forces. 

Article 4—The National Government 
shall have the power to declare war, 
to negotiate peace, and to conclude 
treaties. 

Article 5.—The National Government’ 
shall promulgate laws and issue mandates 

Article 6.—The National Government 
shall exercise the power of granting am¬ 
nesties, pardons, repueves, and restitution 
of civic rights. 

Article 7.—The National Government 
shall exercise the power of conferring 
medals and decorations of honor. 

Article 8 —The National Government 
shall entrust the five following Yuan to 
execute respectively the five governing 
powers of administration, legislation, ju¬ 
diciary, examination, and control:—the 
Executive Yuan, the Legislative Yuan, 
the Judicial Yuan, the Examination Yuan, 
add the Control Yuan. 

Each of the aforementioned Yuan may, 
ac cording to law, issue orders. 

Article 9 —The National Government 
may, when jt is deemed necessary, set up 
subordinate organs to be controlled di¬ 
rectly by the National Government. The 
oiganization of such organs shall be de¬ 
termined by law. 

Article 10. —The National Government 
shall have a President and from twenty- 
four to thirty-six state councillors who 
shall be elected and appointed by the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang. 

* The last revision of the Law was made in 
September, 1943. 



Article 11, —The President of the 

National Government shall be the head 
of the Republic of China and shall 
represent the Republic of China in foreign 
relations. 

Article 12.—The President of the 

National Government shall be the 

Commander-in -Chief of the Land. Naval 
and Air Forces. 

Article 13 —The President of the 

National Government shall hold office for 
three years and he may be re-elected, 
provided, however, that after the enforce¬ 
ment of a Permanent Constitution and 
upon the inauguration of the President 
elected by the People’s Congress he 
shall be relieved of Ins office 

The state councillors of the National 
Government shall hold office for the 
Same duration 

In case the President of the National 
Government should be unable to perform 
his duty, the president of the Executive 
Yuan shall act on his behalf. 

Article 14—All laws promulgated and 
all mandates issued by the National 
Government shall be signed by the 
President of the National Government 
according to law Such laws promul¬ 
gated and mandates issued shall be 
countersigned by the president or 
presidents of the Yuan concerned. 

Article 15 —The presidents and vice- 
presidents of the five Yuan of the National 
Government shall be elected by the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang from among the state 
councillors recommended by the President 
of the National Government 

The President of the National 
Government shall be responsible to the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang and the presidents of the 
five Yuan shall be responsible to the 
President of the National Government 

III The State Council 

Article Pi -The State Council shall be 
composed of the President of the National 
Government and the State Councillors 

Article 17.—All matters which cannot 
be settled between two or more of the 
Yuan shall be referred to the meetings 
of the State Council for decision 

Article 18 - The regulations governing 
the meetings of the State Council shall 
be separately drawn up 

IV The Kxecuiive Yuan 

Article 19 - The Executive Yuan shall 
be the highest executive organ of the 
National Government. 


Article 20.— The Executive Yuan shall 
establish ministries to which Shall be 
entrusted the various executive duties. 

The Executive Yuan may appoint 
commissions to take charge of specified 
executive matters. 

Article 21,—The ministries of the 
Executive Yuan shall each have a 
minister, a political vice-minister, and an 
administrative vice-minister; and the 
various commissions shall each have a 
chairman, a vice-chairman and a certain 
number of members 

The ministers of the various ministries 
and the chairmen of the various commis¬ 
sions shall be appointed or removed, 
according to law, by the President of 
the National Government at the instance 
of the president of the Executive Yuan. 

The political vice-ministers and ad¬ 
ministrative vice-ministers of the various 
ministries and the vice-chairmen as well 
as members of the various commissions 
shall be appointed or removed, according 
to law , by the President of the> National 
Government at the instance of the 
president of the Executive Yuan. 

Article 22—In case the president of 
the Executive Yuan is unable to discharge 
his duties from any cause whatsoever, 
the vice-president of the .said Yuan shall 
act in his place 

Article 23 - The meetings of the 
Executive Yuan shall be attended by 
the president ancl the vice-president of 
the Executive Yuan, the ministers of 
the various ministries, and the chairmen 
of the various commissions, and presided 
over by the president of the said Yuan. 

Article 24 —The following matters shall 
be decided at the meetings of the Exec¬ 
utive Yuan :— 

(1) Bills to be introduced in the 

Legislative Yuan ; 

(2) Budgets to be submitted to the 

legislative Yuan , 

(3) Amnesties to be submitted to 
the Legislative Yuan ; 

(4) Declaration of war and negotia¬ 
tion for peace to be submitted 
to the Legislative YuanY 

(5) The appointment or dismissal of 

administrative and judicial 
officials of or above the re¬ 
commended rank {3rd class); 

((>) All matters which cannot be 
settled between the various 
ministries and commissions of 
the Executive Yuan ; 

(7) Other matters which, according 
to law or in the opinion tff the 
president of the Executive 
Yuan, should be decided at 
the meetings of the said Yuan 



Article 25,—AH orders and acts of 
disposition of the Executive Yuan, in 
order to be effective, shall be counter¬ 
signed, m respect of those affecting 
general administrative affairs, by the 
entire body of ministers, and, m respect 
Vd those affecting only one ministry, by 
the minister concerned 

Article 26 1 he organization of the 

Executive A uan shall be determined by 
law 

V. Ini I K.ISLATIVl. \ UAN 

Article 27 The Legislative ^uan shall 
be the highest legislative organ of the 
National Government 

The Legislative A uan shall have the 
power to decide upon the following 
legislation, budgets, amnesties, declara¬ 
tion of war negotiation tor peace, and 
other important international affairs 

Article 28 In < ase the president of 
the Legislative \ uan is unahh iodise barge 
his duties from any cause whatsoever, 
the vice-president ot the said A uan shall 
act m his place 

Artu le 29 I he presidt nts of the 
various Yuan and the ministers of the 
various ministries ma\ attend the 
meetings of the Legislative A uan to offer 
explanations 

Article 30 l he l egislative A uan shall 
be composed of from lortv nine to ninety 
nine Legislative Members, who shall be 
appointed and removed, according to 
law, by the President of the National 
Government at the instance of the 
president of the Legislative Yuan 

Article 31 -1 he Legislative Members 
of the Legislative V uan shall hold office 
for two years and shall be eligible for 
reappointment 

Article 32 I he Legislative Members 
of the Legislative A uan shall not hold 
any concurrent government jxjsts 

Article 33 [he president of the 
Legislative Yuan shall preside over the 
meetings of the Legislative Yuan 

Article 34 - J he organization of the 
Legislative A uan shall be determined by 
law 

VI Thi*. Judicial Yuan 

Article 35 -Ihe Judicial Yuan shall 
be the highest judicial organ of the 
National Government 

Ihe granting of pardons and reprieves 
and the restitution of civic rights shall be* 
signed by the President of the National 
Government at the instance, according 
to law, of the president of the Judicial 
Yuan. 


Article 36 The Judicial Yuan shall 
establish a Supreme Court, an Administra^ 
tive Court, and a Commission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public 
Lunctionaries 

Article 37 Ihe president of the 
Judicial Yuan shall act concurrently as 
the president of the Supreme Court, 
and the vice-president of the judicial 
\ uan shall act concurrently as the 
chairman of the Commission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public 
bunctionaries 

Article 38 Ihe president of the 
judicial A uan ma\ when it is deemed 
necessary, personally conduct and 
dispose of trials at the Administratiye 
Court and the t omnussion for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public 
1 unctionartes 

Article 39 in case the president of 
the Judicial \ uan is unable to discharge 
his duties from an\ cause whatsoever, 
the vice president of the said Yuan shall 
act m his place 

Article 40 I he jnduial A uan may 
introduce in the legislative A uan bills 
on m ittt rs within its own competence. 

Article 41 Ihe organization of the 
Judicial A uan shall be determined by law 

\ II ! nr 1 \\MiN\nois Yuan 

Article 42 Ihe Examination Yuan 
shall lie the highest examination organ 
of the National Government and shall 
exercise, according to law the powers 
of examination and the determination of 
(jualifications for public service 

Article 43 In case the president of 
the Examination A uan is unable to 
discharge his duties irom any cause 
whatsoever the vice president of the 
said Yuan shall act m his place 

Article 44 Ihe Examination Yuan 
may introduce in the Legislative Yuan 
bills on matters within its own 
c ompc tence 

Article 45 —The organization of the 
Examination A uan shall be determined 
bv law 

VIII Ihe Control A'uan 

Article 46 - The Control Yuan shall 
be the highest supervisory organ of the 
National Government and shall, according 
to law exeit lse the following powers . 

(1) Impeachment, 

(2) Auditing 

Article 47 - In case the president of 
the Control Yuan is unable to discharge 
his duties from any cause whatsoever, 
the vice-president of the said Yuan shall 
act in hts place 
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Article 48.—The Control Yuan shall 
be composed of from twenty-nine to 
forty-nine Supervisory Members, who 
shall be appointed and removed, accord¬ 
ing to law, by the President of the National 
Government at the instance of the 
president of the Control Yuan. 

Article 48 —The security of tenure of 
office of the Supervisory Members of the 
Control Yuan shall be determined by law. 

Article 50 - All meetings of the Control 
Yuan shall be attended by the Supervisory 
Members of the Control Yuan and 
presided over bv the president of the 
said Yuan 

Article 51 The Supervisory Members 
of the Control Yuan shall not hold any 
concurrent public offices 

Article 52 The Control \ uan may 
introduce in the Legislative Yuan bills 
on matters within its own competence 

Article 53 - The organization of the 
Control Yuan shall be determined by law 

1Y Additional Vrtk lk 

Article 54 1 he present law shall 

«ome into force on the day of its 
promulgation 

Organizational Outline of 
Various Graded Units 
in the Hsien 

(Promulgated by the X at tonal (»ovrrnment 
on September 19, 1939) 

Chapter I —General Provisions 

Article 1 The hsien is the unit of local 
self government, and it shall retain its 
existing area The abolition of the hsien 
and the alteration of its area shall be 
approved by the National Government 

Article 2 —There shall be from three to 
six classes of hsien, depending on their 
area, population, economic conditions, 
cultural status arid communication 
facilities, to be classified by the provincial 
government concerned upon the appioval 
of the Ministry of Interior 

Article 3 —The provisions for the 
enforcement of local self-government 
shall be determined by law 

Article 4 - Under the hsien there 
shall be hsiang (in rural areas) or chen 
(in urban areas), and the hsiang (or chen) 
shall be sub-divided into pao (borough) 
and chta (ward). If a hsien as unusually 
large or has special conditions, it may 
be divided mto a number of chu (district) 
each under a chu office 

The areas of education, police, public 
health, cooperative enterprise, and 
taxation shall be divided according to the 
preceding areas. 


Article 5.—Both the hsien and the 
hsiang (or chen) are legal persons. 

Article 6. —AH citizens of the Republic 
of China over twenty years of age, 
irrespective of sex, having lived within a 
hsten for over six months or having had a' 
domicile there for over one year, are 
citizens of the hsien concerned, and may, 
in accordance with law, exeru.se the 
rights of election, recall, initiative and 
referendum 

Persons within any one of the following 
categories may not qualify as citizens : 

(a) Those who have been deprived 
of their civic rights , 

(b) Those who have defaulted with 

public funds , 

{i) Those who have been punished 
for bribery or embezzlement , 
id) Those who have been prohibited 
from owning property , 

{e) Those who consume opium or 
other narcotic drugs 

Charter U Hsu .v Government 

\rticle 7 Kach h<uen shall have a 
hsien government and a magistrate, wliose 
powers ami him turns shall be as follow’s , 
(a) To administer all affairs of the 
h^ien self-government under the 
supervision of the provincial 
government , 

(M To exec ute, undet the direction 
of the provincial government, 
all orders of the National Gov¬ 
ernment and the provincial 
govern rnent 

The execution of the preceding orders 
of the Nation il Government and the 
provincial government shall be stated on 
official dot umerits 

Article K - In the hsten government 
there shall be sections of civil affairs, 
finance, education, reconstruction, mili¬ 
tary affairs, land administration and 
social affairs Kach provincial govern¬ 
ment shall, according to the classification 
of the hsien and actual requirements, 
determine the number of sections and the 
distribution of their duties, and report 
same to the Ministry of Interior for 
reference 

Article 9 —The hsien government 
shall be staffed by secretaries, section 
heads, directors, school inspectors, police 
officers, section members, technicians, 
assistant technicians, clerks, and police 
sergeants, Kach provincial government 
shall, according to the classification of the 
hsien and actual requirements, determine 
the number of personnel, ranks, salaries. 



and organization, and report same to the 
Ministry of Interior for reference. 

* Article 10.—The examination, determi¬ 
nation of qualifications, training, 
appointment, the evaluation of the work, 
and the recall of magistrates and hsien 
administrative personnel shall be deter¬ 
mined by law. 

Article 11.—In the hsien government 
there shall be a hsien affairs council 
meeting every week to discuss and decide 
on the following matters . 

(a) Cases to be presented to the 

hsien council , 

(b) Other important affairs concern¬ 

ing hsien administration 

Regulations governing the hsien aftairs 
council shall be determined by the 
Ministry of Interior. 

Article 12.—The hsien administrative 
council may continue to meet pending 
the formation of the hsien representative 
council. 

Article 13 —The organic law of the 
hi>ien government shall be determined 
by the provincial government concerned 
and reported to the Executive Yuan 
through the Ministry of Interior for 
approval. 

No organ shall be established if it is 
not included in the organic law of the 
hsien government 

Article 14.—The regulations governing 
the administrative affairs of the hsien 
government shall be determined by the 
provincial government concerned and 
submitted to the Ministry ot Interior for 
reference 

Chapter III .—Hsitx Council 

Article 15 —In each hsien there shall be 
a hsien council which shall be formed 
by delegates elected by the hsiang (or 
chen) councils There shall be one 
delegate from each hsiang (or chen) 
Legally organized professional groups may 
also send delegates to the hsien council, 
but their number shall not exceed three- 
tenths of the total 

Article 16 —For the time being the 
hsien representative council shall not 
elect the hsien magistrate In principle, 
the hsien council shall elect its own 
speaker. 

Article 17.—The organization, and 
functions, and the method of election 
of the hsien council shall be separately 
determined. 


Chapter IV.— Hsien Finance 

Article 18.—The revenue of tfie hsien 
comes from the following : 

(a) Part of the land tax (the whole 

of hsien land surtaxes in case 
of hsien where the Land Law 
has not yet been enforced); 

(b) Surplus of land tax and of its 

surtax after the completion of 
land registration ; 

(c) Thirty per cent of the revenue 

stamp tax set aside by the 
National Government to the 
hsien , 

(d) Tax on improvements on land 

(or house tax in case of hsien 
where the Land I^iw has not 
yet been enforced) ; 

(e) Part of the business tax (the 

entire butchery tax and over 
twenty per cent of all other 
business taxes pending the 
revision of the rates in accord¬ 
ance with the Business Tax 
Law) ; 

(/) income from hsien public 
property ; 

{g) Income from hsien public enter- 
pnses ; 

(.h ) Other legally permitted taxes 
and levies 

Article 19—Expenses incurred for 
national or provincial afiairs shall be 
defrayed by the national treasury or 
the provincial treasury The hsien 
government shall not be ordered to raise 
funds locally to meet such expenses. In 
a financially self-sufficient hsien its 
administrative and enterprise expenses 
shall be paid by the hsien treasury. 
In the case of hsien whose income is not 
enough to meet its expenses, it shall 
receive a subsidy from the provincial 
government In the case of a sparsely 
populated hsten, where land has not been 
reclaimed, funds needed for its develop¬ 
ment shall be paid by the provincial 
treasury, and any further deficiency 
shall be met by the national treasury. 

Article 20 —In order to meet recon¬ 
struction needs, the hsien government, 
upon the resolution of the hsien council 
and w'lth the approval of the provincial 
government, may in accordance with 
law issue hsten loans. 

Article 21 —The revenue belonging to 
the hsten shall be kept by the hsien 
government and the expenditures of the 
hsien shall be met by the hsten govern¬ 
ment. 

Article 22.—Pending the formation 
of the hsien council, hsien preliminary 



and final budgetary estimates shall be 
examined and approved by the hsien 
administrative council first and then 
presented by the magistrate to the 

provincial government for approval. 

After the formation of the hsien 
council, hsten preliminary and final 
budgetary estimates shall be passed 
first by the hsien council and then 
presented by the magistrate to the 

provincial government for approval. In 
case of necessity, the magistrate may 
first present the estimates to the provincial 
government for approval, enforce them, 
and then send them to the hsten council. 

Article 23. —The establishment of hsien 
public treasury and the auditing of 
accounts shall be done according to 
law. 

Chapter V.— Chu (District) 

Article 24.—In its organization the 
chu shall in principle have from fifteen 
to thirty hsiang (or chen). 

Article 25. —The chu office shall be an 
auxiliary organ of the hsten government. 
It shall represent the hsien government 
in supervising and directing the various 
hsiang (or chen) m executing administra¬ 
tive and self-government matters. 

The hsien government shall dispatch 
officials to direct the chu in which a 
chu office has not yet been formed. 

Article 26. —-In the chu office there 
shall be a chu chief and from two to five 
directors separately in charge of civil 
affairs, finance, reconstruction, education 
and military affairs. These are paid 
jobs, and unless qualified after selection 
and training, no person may be appointed 
to take such jobs. 

Article 27 —At the seat of the chu 
office there shall be a police bureau which 
shall be subject to the direction of the 
chu chief in carrying out police functions 
in the locality. 

Article 28.—A chu reconstruction 
committee may be established by 
inviting noted residents in the chu to 
serve as members. This committee shall 
be an organ to assist and to make 
proposals concerning the study and 
planning of rural reconstruction m the 
chu . The chu chief shall serve as the 
chairman of the committee. 

Chapter VI .—Hsiang or (Chen). 

Article 29. —In its organization, the 
Hsiang (or chen) shall in principle have 
ten pao. It shall not have fewer than 
six fao or more than fifteen. 


Article 30,—The division of hsiang 
(or chen) and the organization of pm 
and chi a shall be determined and enforced 
by the hsien government upon the 
approval of the provincial government 
and shall be submitted to the Ministry 
of Interior for reference. 

Article 31.—In each hsiang (or chen) 
there shall be a hsiang (or chen) chief 
and from one to two deputy chiefs, who 
shall be elected by the hsiang (or chen) 
council from citizens having the following 
qualifications ; 

(а) Those who have had self-govern- 

ment training , 

(б) Those who have passed the 

ordinary examination ; 

(c) Those who have held jobs of or 

above the delegated rank; 

(d) Graduates of normal schools or 

schools higher than junior 

middle schools ; 

(e) Those who are meritorious in 

local public welfare affairs. 

The date for the election of hsiang 
(or chen) chief .shall be separately deter¬ 
mined by law. 

Article 32 —In the hsiang (or chen) 
there shall be four divisions in charge 
of civil affairs, police and defense matters, 
economic affairs and cultural matters, 
each having a division head and several 
clerks. There shall be a person assigned 
specially to census-taking. Such posts 
.shall be filled separately by deputy 
hsiang (or chen) chiefs and teachers of 
hsiang (or chen) nucleus schools, and 
clerks may also be employed. 

In localities where funds are deficient, 
the different divisions may be combined, 
or only clerks shall be employed. 

Article 33. —The tenure of office of 
both the hsiang (or chen) chief and 
deputy chiefs is two years and they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 

Article 34. —For the time being the 
hsiang (or chen) chief, the principal of the 
nucleus school and the commander of the 
hsiang (oi chen) able-bodied men's corps 
may be one and the same man but in 
economically and educationally pro¬ 
gressive places, the principal of the 
hsiang (or chen) nucleus school shall be 
in principle a full-time man. 

Article 35. —Matters initiated directly 
by the hsiang (or chen) shall be approved 
by the hsiang (or chen) affairs council 
before execution. 



Article 3« »~The hsiang (or chen) affairs 
council shall be presided over by the 
Hsiang (or chen) chief, and the division, 
heads and clerks shall attend the council. 
The pao chiefs, when concerned with the 
affairs to be discussed in the council, 
may also be present. 

Article 37 —The regulations for training 
the chief, deputy chiefs and staff members 
of the hsiang (or chen) office shall be 
separately determined by law 

Chapter VII Hsiaso (or C wen) 
Council 

Article 38 -Delegates of the hsiang 
(or chen) council shall be elected by the 
pao general council at the rate of two 
delegates from eacli pao 

Article 39 - The Hsiang (or chen) 
chief, if elected by the Hsiang (or chen) 
count il, may serve as the chairman of the 
council 

Article 40 — The organization, powers 
and functions, and the methods of 
election of the hsiang (or (hen) repre¬ 
sentative council shall be separately 
determined by law. 

Chapter VI IF— Hsiang (or Cues) 
Finance 

Article 41.- The receipts of the hsiang 
(or chen) come from the following 

(a) Such intome as authorized by 

law , 

(b) Income from hsiang (or chen) 
property , 

(c) Income from hsiang (or then) 

public enterprises ; 

(i) Subsidies from superior organs; 
(e) Provisional levies adopted by the 
hsiang (or chen) assembly, with 
the approval of the hsicn 
government. 

Article 42.—The hsiang (or chen) 
shall establish public property and 
enterprises according to regulations which 
shall be separately determined. 

Article 43 —The hsiang (or chen ) 
shall establish a hsiang (or chen) property 
preservation committee, the regulations 
governing which shall be separately 
determined, 

Article The revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of hsiang (or chen) shall be made 
in general budgetary estimates by the 
hsiang (or chen) office and presented to the 
hsicn government for approval and 
inclusion in the hsicn general budgetary 
estimates. 


Chapter 1X.— Pao-Chia 

Article 45.—Each pao shall in principle 
have ten chia t but the number of 
constituent chia shall not be fewer than 
six or more than fifteen. 

Article 4fi — In densely populated 
places such as a village or a street which 
forms a natural and indivisible unit, 
two or three pao may jointly establish 
a people's school, a cooperative, a granary 
and other organs, and one of the pao 
chiefs shall be elected as the senior pao 
chief, but the able-bodied men's corps, 
however, shall still be organized on 
individual pao basis. 

Article 47.- In each pao there shall 
be an office headed by a pao chie f and a 
deputy to be elected by the pao general 
council from among its < itizon.s having 
the following qualifications, and the 
hsiang (or chen) office shall submit the 
results of election to the hsien government 
for reference : 

(a) Graduates of normal or junior 

middle schools, or those who 
have equivalent educational 
standards ; 

(b) Those who have been government 

employees or served m educa* 
ttonal or cultural organizations 
for over one year with 
meritorious records ; 

(c) Those who have undergone train¬ 

ing ; 

(d) Those who have been engaged 

in public welfare affairs. 

Pending the enforcement of election, 
the chief and deputy chief of the pao 
shall first be recommended by the hsiang 
(or (hen) office and then submitted to 
the hsien government for appointment. 

Article 48—The tenure of office of 
the pao chief and deputy chief is two 
years, and they shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

Article 49.—For the time being, the 
pao chief, the principal of the pao people's 
school and the commander of the pao 
able-bodied men's corps may be one and 
the same man, but in economically 
developed areas, the principal of the 
people’s school sh.ill be m principle a 
full-time worker. 

The names of the hsiang \or chen) 
nucleus school and the pao people** 
school may be adopted according to* 
laws now m force. 



Article ft0.—4n the pao office there 
shall be from two to four clerks separately 
in charge of civil police and defense, 
economic, and cultural affairs. These 
posts shall be filled by the pao deputy 
chief and teachers in the people's school 

In the area where the fund is not 
sufficient to cover its expenses, only 
one clerk may be installed. 

Article ft l.—Regulations governing the 
training of the chief and deputy chief 
of the pao and the staff members of the 
pao office shall bo separately determined. 

Article 52.--Each household mav send 
a delegate to the pao general council, 
the organization, powers and functions 
of which shall bo separately determined. 

Article ftH.—Each chia shall in principle 
Comprise ten households, but the number 
of households shall not be fewer than 
six or more than fifteen. 

Article 54.—Each chia shall have a 
chta chief, who shall be elected by the 
household heads’ council and leported 
by the pao office to the ht>iang (or chert) 
office for reference'. The regulations 


governing the training of chia chiefs shall 
be separately determined. 

Article 55.—In the chta there shall 
be a household heads' council, and 
whenever necessary, a chta residents' 
meeting may be held. 

Article 55—If the original names of 
the pao are tsun (village), ckteh (street), 
hsu (fair), or chang (yard), they may 
retain their old names, but shall be 
gradually changed to pao for the sake 
of uniformity. 

Article 57. - Ml other regulations con¬ 
cerning pao and chta shall be separately 
determined. 

Article 5H —The compilation and 
investigation of pao and thia households 
shall be separately determined 

Chapter X -Annex 

Article 59 - - The present Organizational 
Outline shall become effective on the 
date of its promulgation. 

Article 60 -When the present Organi¬ 
zational Outline goes into effect, such 
parts of laws and orders as are contradic¬ 
tory with it shall be tempoianlv 
suspended 



CHAPTER IV 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Documents on Invasion and Puppet 
Regimes 

Statement oil Invasion 

Note on Puppet Regime 

Note on Japan-Wang “ Treaty ” 

China's Appeal to the League and 
Signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty 

The Brussels Confereme 
Six League Council Sessions 

China Fights the Axis 

Declaration of War on Japan 
Declaration of War on (Germany 
and Italy 

(For the above documents and narra¬ 
tive, see CHINA H IN D HOOK, 1943.) 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

I. The January 1, 1942 
Declaration 

China, The United States, Britain, the 
USSR. and 22 other anti-Axis 
nations signed a joint declaration in 
Washington, DC., on January 1, 1942, 
pledging to use their full resources against 
the Axis and not to make separate 
armistice or peace with the enemy 

The signatories include China, Britain, 
the United States, the U.S S K , 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica. 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican 
Republic, Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa 
and Yugoslavia. 

The text of the joint declaiaticm 
reads *— 

" The Governments signatory heieto, 
having subscribed to the common program 
of purposes and principles embodied m the 
joint declaration of the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
dated August 14, 1941, known as the 
Atlantic Charter, and being convinced 
that complete victory over their enemies 
is essential to decent life, liberty, in¬ 
dependence and religious freedom and 
the preservation of their rights and 
justice in their own lands as well as 
in other lands, and that they are now 
engaged m a common struggle against 
savage and brutal forces seeking to 
subjugate the world, declare : 


“ First, each Government pledges itself 
to employ its full resources, military * 
or economic, against those members 
of the Tripartite Pact and its adherents 
w ith whom ^uch Government is at war. 

" Second, each Government pledges 
itself to cooperate with the Government 
signitoiy hereto and not to make separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies. 

“ The foiegoing declaration may be 
adhered to by other nations which are 
or which may be rendering material 
assistance and contributions m the 
struggle for victory over Hitlerism '* 

11 Declaration Against 
Dispossession 

On January 5, 1943, the Chinese 

Government announced that it had 
joined with the governments of 10 
other nations and with the French 
National Committee in declaring their 
solidarity and determination to do their 
utmost to defeat the method of dis¬ 
possession practised by the governments 
with which they are at war. The 
declaration was announced in London 
on January f> 

J he text of the declaration reads * 

" The Governments of the Union of 
South Africa, the United States of 
America, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, the Czechoslovakian Republic, 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, 
India, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland, 
U.S.S.R , Jugoslavia, and the French 
National Committee hereby issue a 
formal warning to all concerned and in 
particulai to persons in neutral countries 
that they intend to do their utmost 
to defeat the method of dispossession 
practised by the Governments with 
which they are at war against the 
countries and peoples whom they have 
so wantonly assaulted and despoiled. 
Accordingly the Governments making 
this declaration and the French National 
Committee reserve all their rights to 
declare invalid any transfers of, or 
dealings with, property, rights and 
interests of any description whatsoever 
which are or have been situated in the 
territories which have come under the 
occupation or control, direct or indirect, 



of the Governments with which they are 
at war or which belong or have belonged 
to persons resident in such territories. 
This warning applies whether such 
transfers or dealings have taken the form 
Of open looting or plunder or of transac¬ 
tions apparently legal in form even 
when they purport to be voluntarily 
-effected. The Governments making this 
declaration and the French National 
Committee solemnly record their solidarity 
in this matter " 

The Chinese Government proposed to 
add in the text after the second sentence 
a new proviso which reads •—" Without 
prejudice, however, to the liability of the 
Governments with which the Allied 
Nations are at war, to make compensation 
for the dispossession of the above men* 
tioned property, rights and interest " 
At a later in ter-Allied meeting held 
m London, it was decided that the 
Chinese amendment should be recorded 
in the proces-verbal attached to the 
Joint Declaration. 

III. The Quebec Conference 

The statement issued by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
on August 24, 1943, at the conclusion 
of the Quebec Conference, said m part : 

" , the military discussions of the 
Chiefs of Stalf have turned very largely 
upon the war against Japan and bringing 
effective aid to China Dr T V Soong, 
representing Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, was a party to the discussion 
In this field as in the European field, 
the President and the Prime Minister 
were able to ratify and approve the 
unanimous recommendations of combined 
Chiefs of Staff " 

IV. Declaration on General 

Security 

A four-power declaration on general 
security was signed by China, the United 
States, Great Britain and the U.S S R. 
in Moscow on October 30, 1943. Foo 
Ping-sheung, Ambassador to the U.S S R,, 
signed for China. It reads as follows : 

“ The Governments of the United 
States of America, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union and China : 

“ United in their determination in 
accordance with the declaration by the 
United Nations of January 1, 1942, and 
subsequent declarations, to continue 
hostilities against the Axis powers with 
which they respectively are at war until 
such powers have laid down their arms 
on the basis of unconditional surrender; 


" Conscious of their responsibility to 
secure the liberation of themselves and 
the peoples allied with them from the 
menace of aggression , 

Recognizing the necessity of insuring 
a rapid and orderly transition from 
war to peace and of establishing and 
maintaining international peace and 
security with the least diversion of the 
world's humanity and economic re¬ 
sources for armaments , 

" Jointly declare 

1 That their united a< tion will lx? 
pledged for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies and 
will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security ; 

" 2 That those of them at war with 
a common enemy will act together in 
all matters relating to the surrender and 
disarmament of that enemy , 

" 3 That they will take all measures 
deemed by them to be necessary to 
provide against any violation of the 
terms imposed upon the enemy , 

“ 4. That they recognize the necessity 
of establishing at the earliest practicable 
date a general international organization, 
based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving nations, 
and open to membership by all such 
states, large and small, for the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and 
security , 

“ 5. That for the purpose of main¬ 
taining international peace and security 
pending the reestablishing of law and 
order and the inauguration of a 
system of general security they will 
consult with one another and as occasion 
requires with other members of the 
United Nations for joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations. 

" 6. That after the termination of 
hostilities they will not employ their 
military forces within the territories of 
othei states, except to complement the 
purpose envisaged in this declaration and 
after joint consultation. 

*' 7. That they will confer and co¬ 
operate with one another and with other 
members of the United Nations to bring 
about a practicable general agreement 
with respect to the regulation of arma¬ 
ments in the postwar period/' 

V. The Cairo Statement 
In November, 1943, President Chiang 
Kai-shek, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, together with their 
respective military and diplomatic 
advisers, met and conferred at Cairo. 
The following general statement was 
issued : 



several military missions have 
agreed upon future 'military operations 
against Japan. They covet no gain for 
themselves and have no thought of 
territorial expansion. It is their purpose 
that Japan shall be stripped of all fire 
islands in the Pacific which she has 
seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and that 
all the territories Japan has stolen from 
the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, 
and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of China Japan will 
also be expelled from ail other territories 
■which she has taken by violence and 
greed. The aforesaid three great powers, 
mindful of the enslavement of the people 
of Korea, are determined that in due 
course Korea shall become free and 
independent. 

" With these objects in view the three 
Allies, in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere m the senous and 
prolonged operations necessary to procure 
the unconditional surrender of Japan." 

VI. 1 he Potsdam Proclamation 

On July 26, 1945, during the Potsdam 
Conference, President Truman and Prime 
Minister Churchill, with full concurrence 
of President Chiang Kai-shek, issued a 
joint proclamation in the name of Truman 
Chiang, and Churchill calling upon 
Japan to surrender unconditionally or 
to face prompt and utter destruction. 
The text of the proclamation reads : 

"1. We, the President of the United 
States, the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
representing the hundreds of millions 
of our countrymen, have conferred and 
agreed that Japan shall be given an 
opportunity to end this war 

" 2. The prodigious land, sea and air 
forces of the United States, the British 
Kmpire and China are many tunes 
reinforced. Their armies and air fleets 
from the west are poised to strike the 
final blows upon Japan. Then military 
power is sustained and inspired by the 
determination of all the Allied Nations 
to prosecute the war against Japan until 
she ceases to resist. 

" 3 The result of the futile and 
senseless German resistance to the 
might of the aroused free peoples of the 
world stands forth in awful clarity as an 
example to the people of Japan The 
might that now converges on Japan is 
immeasurably greater than that which/ 
when applied to the resisting Nazis, 
necessarily laid waste the lands, the 
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industry and the method of life of the 
whole German people. The full applica¬ 
tion of our military power, backed by 
our resolve, will win the inevitable and 
complete destruction of the Japanese 
armed forces and just as inevitably the 
utter destruction of the Japanese home¬ 
land. 

" 4. The time has come for Japan 
to decide whether she will continue to be 
controlled by those self-willed militaristic 
advisers whose unintelligent calculations 
have brought the Empire of Japan to the 
threshold of annihilation, or whether 
she will follow the path of reason, 

" 5 Following are our terms. We 
will not deviate from them. There are 
no alternatives. We shall brook no 
delay. 

" 6 There must be eliminated for 
all time the authority and influence of 
those who have deceived and misled 
the people of Japan into embarking on 
world conquest, foi we insist that a 
new order of peace, security and justice 
will be impossible until irresponsible 
militarism is driven from the world. 

“ 7 Until such a new order is estab¬ 
lished and until there is convincing proof 
that Japan’s war-making power is 
destroyed. Japanese territory to be 
designated bv the Allies shall be occupied 
to secure the achievement of the basic 
objectives we are here setting forth, 

*' 8 The terms of the Cairo Declara¬ 
tion shall be carried out and Japanese 
sovereignty shall be limited to the Island 
of Honsu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, and such 
minor islands as we determine. 

“ 9 The Japanese military forces, 
after being completely disarmed, shall be 
permitted to return to their homes with 
the opportunity to lead peaceful produc¬ 
tive lives 

*10 We do not intend that the 
Japanese shall be enslaved as a race or 
destroyed as, a nation, but stern justice 
shall be meted out to all war criminals, 
including those who have visited cruelties 
upon our prisoners The Japanese 
Government shall remove all obstacles 
to the revival and strengthening of 
democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people. Freedom of speech, of 
religion, and of thought, as well as 
respect for the human rights, shall be 
established. 

** 11 . Japan shall be permitted to 
maintain such industries as will sustain 
her economy and permit the exaction 
of just reparations in kind, but not 
those which would enable her to rearm 
for war. To this end, access to, as 



distinguished from control of, raw 
materials shall be permitted, Eventual 
Japanese participation in world trade 
relations shall be permitted 

‘‘12 ihe occupying forces of the 
Allies shall be withdrawn from Japan 
as soon as these objectives have been 
accomplished and there has been 
established in accordance with the freely 
expressed will of the Japanese people 
a peacefully inclined and responsible 
government 

" 13 We call upon the Government 
of Japan to proclaim now the un¬ 
conditional surrender of all Japanese 
armed forces, and to provide proper and 
adequate assurances of their good faith 
in such action The alternative for 
Japan is piompt and utter destruction " 

VI1 United Nations Post war 
CoNlEKENCIi.S 

United Stations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Conference- -China participated m the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Conference held in America in Januaty, 
1943, x\s a result of the- conference a 
United Nations Rebel and Rehabilitation 
Administration was created P W 
Kaio, Chinese vu o-imnistei ot finance, 
was made deputy-du cetoi ot tlie 
administration and I b Tsiang Chinese 
chief delegate to the conference, was 
elected chairman of tin* bai Eastern 
Regional Committee of the Adinmist ration 

United Nations hood Conferetu e 
China participated in the United Nations 
Food Conference held in May June, 15)43. 
in America. The Chinese Delegation com¬ 
prised P W. Kuo, vice minister of finance 
(head of delegation) ; Di J Heng 1 m. 
forraei director of the National Health 
Administration , 'Ison Ping-wen, formei 
deputy-directoi of the JRoieign Trade 
Commission; Yang Hsi-chih of the 
Ministiv of Food, and Slien 4 sung ban 
and Chao Lien-fang, agricultural experts 

United Nations War Crimes Commission 
—The United Nations \\ ai Crimes 
Commission was established m London 
on January 18, 1944 A bar Eastern and 
Pacific Sub-Commission was established 
in Chungking on November 29, 1944. 
The nations participating in the 
Sub-Commission totalled 11, including 
China, United States, Gieat Britain, 
France, India, Netherlands, Australia, and 
Belgium China was elected chairman 
of the- Sub-Corn mission. 

United Nations Monetary and bmancial 
Conference —China participated in the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference held m June, 1944, at Bietton 


Woods in America. H. H. Kuug, then 
vice-president of the Executive Yuan and 
concurrently minister of finance, was head 
of the Chinese Delegation China was 
appointed one of the 12 executive directors 
of the proposed International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. She 
is also to contribute US$550,000,000 to 
the US$8,800,000,000 monetary fund. 

International Aviation Conference — 
China participated m the International 
A\iation Conference field in November, 
1944, m Chicago. The C hinese Delegation 
comprised Chang Kia-ngau, former 
minister of communications, and Air 
Major-General Mao Pang-chu. Decisions 
were made m connection with technical 
standards and international civil aviation 
agreement. 

Dumbarton Oaks Conference *— China 
participated in the second phase of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference for the 
preparation of the conference on an 
international security organization The 
Conference was held in September- 
October, 1944, in America The Chinese 
Delegation included W ellington koo ^head 
of delegation) ambassador to (beat 
Britain, Wei 1 ao-nnng, ambassador to 
the United States, and Victor Hoo, 
vice-minister of foieicn afians 

United Nations Conjerente on Inter¬ 
national Organization -- China partici¬ 
pated in the United Nations Conference 
on International Organization held m 
April-}une, 1945, in San Francisco. The 
Chinese Delegation, headed by f. V. 
Soong, president of llie Executive Yuan, 
had ten members. Besides Dr. Soong, 
they-were Wellington Koo, ambassador 
to Great Britain , Wei Tao-mmg, ambas¬ 
sador to the United States, Wang 
Chung-hui, member of the Presidium 
of the People's Political Council; Miss 
Wu Yi-fang member of the Presidium 
ol the People's Political Council; Li 
Hwang member of the Presidium of the 
P P ( , and Carson ( hang, Tung Pi-wu, 
Hu Em, membeis of the PP.t ; and 
Hu Shih, well-known scholar 

China was one of the sponsor nations 
to the Conference. Ihe invitation, which 
was announced in a communique on 
March 5, 1945 read-5 as follows 

’ flu* Government of the United States 
of Amem a on behalf of itself and of the 
Governments of the United kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the Republic of China, invites the Govern¬ 
ment of. .... to send representatives 
to a conference of the United Nations to 
be held on April 25, 1945, at San Francisco 
in th<* United States of America to prepare 



a Charter for a General International 
Organization for the maintenance of in¬ 
ternational peace and security. 

44 The above named Governments sug¬ 
gest that the Conference consider, as af¬ 
fording a basis for such a Charter, the 
proposals for the establishment of a gen¬ 
eral international organization, which were 
made public last October as a result of 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, and 
which have now 1 been supplemented by 
the following provisions for Section C of 
Chapter VI: 

" C. Voting. 1. Each member of the 
Security Council should have one vote. 
2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters should be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 3. 
Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters should be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members in¬ 
cluding the concurring votes of the per¬ 
manent members; providing that, in deci¬ 
sions made under Chapter VIII, Section 
A, and under the second sentence of par¬ 
agraph 1 of Chapter VIII, Section C, 
party to a dispute should abstain from 
voting.” 

” Further information as to arrange¬ 
ments will be transmitted subsequently. 
In the event that the Government of 
desires in advance of the conference 
to present views or comments concerning 
the proposals, the Government of the 
United States of America will be pleased 
to transmit such views and comments to 
the other participating Governments” 

After a prolonged discussion, the par¬ 
ticipating nations finally signed the Char¬ 
ter of the United Nations on June 20, 
1945. The C hinese Delegation was the 
first one to sign and the signing of the 
Chinese Delegation was done in Chinese 
with Chinese writing paraphernalia. The 
text of the Charter reads* 

CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

Wc the peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in 
our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind; and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and woith of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and 
small; and 

To establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained; 

and 


To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends to practise tolerance and 
live together in peace with one another 
as good neighbors; and 

To unite our strength to maintain in¬ 
ternational peace and security; and 

To insure the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, to insure 
that armed force shall not be used, save 
in the common interest; and 

To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of economic and social ad¬ 
vancement of all peoples, have resolved 
to combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Govern¬ 
ments, through representatives assembled 
in the Uity of San Francisco, who have 
exhibited their full powers found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations 
and do hereby establish an international 
organization to be known as the United 
Nations. 

Ciiaitfr I. Purposes and Principles 

Article 1.—The Purposes of the United 
Nations are* 

(1) To maintain international peace 
and security, and to that end: to take 
effective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or 
other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in con¬ 
formity with the principles of justice and 
international iaw, adjustment or settle¬ 
ment of international disputes or situa¬ 
tions which might lead to a breach of the 
peace; 

(2) To develop friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle 
of equal righ*; and self-determination of 
peoples, and to take other appropriate 
measures to strengthen universal peace; 

(3) To achieve international coopera¬ 
tion m solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural, or humani¬ 
tarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion * and 

(4) To be a center for harmonizing 
the actions of nations in the attainment 
of thc>e common ends. 

Article 2.—The Organization and its 
Members, in pursuit of the Purpose 
stated in Article 1, shall act in accordant* 
with the following Principles; 



(1) The Organization is based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all its Members, 

(2) All Members, in order to ensure to 
all of them the rights and benefits result¬ 
ing from membership, shall fulfil in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter ; 

(3) All Members shall settle their in¬ 
ternational disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace 
and security, and justice, are not 
endangered, 

(4) All Members shall refram in their 
international relations from the threat 
or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of 
any state, or in any other manner in¬ 
consistent with the Purposes of the 
United Nations , 

(5) All Members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving 
assistance to any state against which 
the United Nations are taking preventive 
or enforcement action , 

(6) The Organization shall ensure that 
states which are not Members of the 
United Nations act in accordance with 
these Principles so far as may be 
necessary for the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security , 

(7) Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene m matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic¬ 
tion of any state or shall require the 
Members to submit such matters to settle¬ 
ment under the present Charter; but 
this principle shall not prejudice the 
application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII. 

Chapter II. Membership 

Article 3 —The original Members of 
the United Nations shall be the states 
which, having participated in the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization at San Francisco, or having 
previously signed the Declaration by 
the United Nations of January I, 1942, 
sign the present Charter and ratify it 
in accordance with Article 110. 

Article 4,—(I) Membership m the 
United Nations is open to all other peace- 
loving states which accept the obligations 
contained m the present Charter and, 
in the judgment of the Organization, 
are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

(2) The admission of any such state 
to membership In the United Nations 


will be effected by a decision of the 
General Assembly upon the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council. 

Article 5.—A member of the United 
Nations against which preventive or 
enforcement action has been taken 
by the Security Council may be suspended 
from the ex ere ise of the rights and 
privileges of membership by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council The exercise of 
these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council 

Article -A Member of the United 
Nations who has persistently violated 
the Principles contained in the present 
Charter may be expelled from the 
Organization by the General Assembly 
upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council 

Chapter III. Organs 

Article 7.—(1) There are established as 
the principal organs of the United 
Nations a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an Economic and Sex lal Council, 
a Trusteeship Council, an international 
Com! of Justice, and a Secretariat, 

(2) Sue h subsidiary organs as may be 
found necessary may be established in 
accordance with the present Charter. 

Article K. -The United Nations shall 
place no lestriotions on the eligibility of 
men and women to participate in any 
capacity and undei c onditions of equality 
in its principal and subsidiary organs. 

Ch APi ek 1\ . r l he General Assembly 
Composition 

Article 9—(1) 'Hie General \ssembly 
shall consist of all the Members of the 
United Nations 

(2) Each Member shall have not more 
than five representatives in the General 
Assembly. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 10.—The General Assembly may 
discuss any questions or any matters 
within the scope of the present Charter 
or relating to the powers and functions 
of any organs provided for m the present 
Charter, and, except as provided for in 
Article 12, may make recommendations 
to the Members of the United Nations 
or to the Security Council or to both on 
any such questions or matters. 

Article II.—(1) The General Assembly 
may consider the general principles of 
cooperation in the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security, including the 
principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armament, and may make 



recommendations with regard to such 
principles to the Members or to the 
Security Council or to both. 

« The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security 
brought before it by any Member of the 
United Nations, or by the Security 
Council, or by a state which is not a 
Member of the United Nations, in accord¬ 
ance with Article 35, paragraph two, 
and, except as provided m Article 12, 
may make recommendations with regard 
to any such questions to the state or 
states concerned or to the Security Council 
or to both. Any such question on which 
action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the General 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 

(3) The General Assembly may call 
the attention of the Security Council to 
situations which are likely to endanger 
international peace and security. 

(4) The powers of the General As* 
sembly set forth in this Article shall not 
limit the general scope of Article 10 

Article 12.—(1) While the Security 
Council is exercising in respect of any 
dispute or situation the functions assigned 
to it in the present Charter, the General 
Assembly shall not make any recommen¬ 
dation with regard to that dispute or 
situation unless the Security Council so 
requests 

(2) The Secretary-General, with the 
consent of the Security Council, shall 
notify the General Assembly at each 
session of any matters relative to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security which are being dealt with by 
the Security Council and shall similarly 
notify the General Assembly, or the 
Members of the United Nations if the 
General Assembly is not in session, imme¬ 
diately the Security Council ceases to 
deal with such matters 

Article 13.—(1) The General Assembly 
shall initiate studies and make re¬ 
commendations for the purpose of: 

(a) Promoting international co¬ 

operation in the political held 
and encouraging the pro¬ 
gressive development of inter¬ 
national law and its codi¬ 
fication ; 

(b) Promoting international co¬ 

operation in the economic, 
social, cultural, educational, 
and health fields, and assist¬ 
ing m the realization of human 
rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms for all without dis¬ 
tinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


(2) The further responsibilities, func¬ 
tions, and powers of the General Assembly 
with respect to matters mentioned in 
paragraph one (b) above are set forth ill 
Chapters IX and X, 

Article 14.—Subject to the provisions 
of Article 12, the General Assembly may 
recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment ot any situation, regardless 
of origin, which it deems hkelv to impair, 
the general welfare or friendly relations 
among nations, including situations re¬ 
sulting from a violation of the provisions 
of the present Charter setting forth the 
Purpose and Principles. 

Article 15.—(1) The General Assembly 
shall receive and consider annual and 
special reports from the Security Council; 
these reports shall include an account 
of the measures that the Security Council 
has decided upon or taken to maintain 
international peace and security. 

(2) The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other 
organs of the United Nations, 

Article 16.—The General Assembly shall 
perform such functions with respect to 
the international trusteeship system as are 
assigned to it under Chapters XII and 
XIII, including the approval of the 
trusteeship agreements fox areas not 
designated as strategic. 

Article 17.—(1) The General Assembly 
shall consider and approve the budget 
of the Organization. 

(2) The expenses of the Organization 
shall be borne by the Members as appor¬ 
tioned by the General Assembly. 

(3) The General Assembly shall 
consider and approve any financial and 
budgetary arrangements with specialized 
agencies referred to in Article 57 and 
shall examine the administrative budgets 
of such specialized agencies with a view to 
making recommendations to the agencies 
concerned. 

Voting 

Article 18.—(1) Each member of the 
General Assembly shall have one vote. 

(2) Decisions of the General Assembly 
on important questions shall be made by 
a tvio-thirds majority of the members 
present and voting. These questions shall 
include. recommendations with respect 
to the maintenance of international peace 
and secunty, f he election of the non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, the election of the members 
of the Economic and Social Council, the 
election of members of the Trusteeship 
Council in accordance with paragraph 
one (c) of Article 86. the admission of 
new Members to the United Nations, th* 
suspension of the rights and privilege* 



of membership, the expulsion of Members, 
questions relating to the operation of the 
trusteeship system, and budgetary ques¬ 
tions. 

(3) Decisions on other questions, in¬ 
cluding the determination of additional 
categories of questions to be decided 
by a two-thirds majority, shall be made 
by a majority ot the members present 
and voting. 

Article 19.—A Member of the United 
Nations which is in arrears in the payment 
of its financial contributions to the 
Organization shall have no vote in the 
General Assembly if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount 
of the contributions due from it for the 
preceding two full years. The General 
Assembly may, nevertheless, permit such 
a Member to vote if it is satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions 
beyond the control of the Member 

Procedure 

Article 20 —The General Assembly 

shall meet in regular annual sessions 
and in such special sessions as occasion 
may require Special sessions shall be 
convoked by the Secretary-General at 

the request of the Security Council or 
of a majority of the Members of the 
United Nations 

Article 21 —The General Assembly 

shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 
It shall elect its president tor each 
session. 

Article 22 —The General \ssembly 

may establish such subsidiary organs 
as it deems necessary for the performance 
of its functions 

Chapter V, The Security Council 
Composition 

Article 23—(1) The Security Council 
shall consist of eleven members of the 
United Nations The Republic of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America shall be per¬ 
manent members of the Security Council. 
The General Assembly shall elect six other 
members of the United Nations to be 
non*permanent members of the Security 
Council, due regard being specially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution 
of Members of the United Nations to 
the' maintenance of international peace 
and security and to the other purposes 
of the Organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. 

(2) The non-permanent members of 
the Security Council shall be elected 
for a term of two years In the first 


election of the non-permanent members, 
however, three shall be chosen for a 
term of one year A retiring member 
shall not be eligible for immediate 
re-election. 

(3) Each member of the Security 
Council shall have one representative. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 24 - -(l) In order to ensure 
prompt and effective action by the United 
Nations, its members confer on the 
Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in 
carrying out its duties under this 
responsibility the Security Council acts 
on their behalf 

(2) In discharging these duties the 
Security Council shall act m accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations The specific powers 
granted to the Security Council for the 
discharge of these duties are laid down 
m Chapters VT, VII, VIII and XII. 

(3) The Security Council shall submit 
annual and, when necessary, special 
reports to the General Assembly for its 
consideration 

Article 25 -The Members of the 
United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the present 
Charter. 

Article 26 —In order to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security with 
the least diversion for armaments of 
the world’s human and economic re- 
souices. the Security Council shall be 
responsible for formulating, with the 
assistance ot the Military Staff Committee 
referred to in \rtu le 47, plans to be 
submitted to the Members of the United 
Nations for the establishment of a s\stem 
for the regulation ot armaments 

Voting 

Article 27 —(1) Each member of the 
Security Council shall have one vote 

(2) Decisions of the Security Council 
on procedural matters shall be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. 

(3) Decisions of the Security Council 
on all other matters shall be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members , provided that, 
in decisions under Chapter VI, and 
under paragraph three of Article 52, 
a party to a dispute shall abstain from 
voting. 



Procedure 

Article 28.—(1) The Security Council 
shall be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously. Each member of 
the Security Council shall for this pur¬ 
pose be represented at all times at the seat 
of the organization. 

(2) The Security Council shall hold 
periodic meetings at which each of its 
members may, if it so desires, be rep¬ 
resented by a member of the government 
or by some other specially designated 
representative. 

(3) The Security Council may hold 
meetings at such places other than the 
seat of the Organization as in its judg¬ 
ment will best facilitate its work. 

Article 20—The Security Council may 
establish such subsidiary organs as it 
deems necessary for the performance of 
its functions. 

Article 30.— The Security Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its President. 

Article 31.—Any Member of the United 
Nations which is not a member of the 
Security Council may participate, without 
vote, m the discussion of any question 
brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the 
inlet ests of that Member are specially 
affected. 

Article 32.—Any Member of the United 
Nations which is not a member of the 
Security Council or any state which is 
not a Member of the United Nations, if 
it is party to a dispute under considera¬ 
tion by the Security Council, shall be 
invited to participate, without vote, in the 
discussion relating to the dispute The 
Security Council shall lay down such con¬ 
ditions as it deems just for the partici¬ 
pation of a state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations. 

Chapter VI. Pacific Settlement 
ok Disputes 

Article 33,— (1) The parties to anv 
dispute, the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of interna¬ 
tional peace and security, shall, first of all, 
seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi¬ 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice. 

(2) The Security Council shall, when 
it deems necessary, call upon the parties 
to settle their dispute by such means. 

, Article 34.—The Security Council may 
investigate any dispute, or any situation 
which might lead to international friction 
or give rise to a dispute, in order to deter¬ 


mine whether the continuance of the di$* 
pute or situation is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Article 35.— (1) Any Member of the 
United Nations may bring any dispute 
or any situation of the nature referred 
to in Article 34, to the attention of the 
Security Council or of the General 
Assembly. 

(2) A state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council or of 
the General Assembly any dispute to 
which it is a party if it accepts in ad¬ 
vance, for the purpose of the dispute, the 
obligations of pacific settlement provided 
in the present Charter. 

(3) The proceedings of the General 
Assembly in respect of matters brought 
to its attention under this article will be 
subject to the provisions of At tides 11 
and 12. 

Article 36—(1) The Security Council 
may, at any stage of a dispute of the 
nature referred to m Article 33 or of a 
situation of like nature, recommend 
appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment 

( 2 ) The Security Council should take 
into consideration any procedures for the 
settlement of ihe dispute which have al¬ 
ready been adopted by the parties 

( 3 ) In making recommendation under' 
this Article the Security Council should 
also take into consideration that legal dis¬ 
putes should as a general rule be referred 
bv the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Statute of the Court. 

Article 37 — (1) Should the parties to 
a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 fail to settle it by the means 
indicated in that Article, they shall refer 
it to the Security Council. 

(2) If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in¬ 
ternational peace and security, it shall 
decide whether to take actum under Arti¬ 
cle 36 or to recommend such terms of 
settlement as it may consider appro¬ 
priate. 

Article 38.—Without prejudice to the 
provisions of Articles 33 to 37, the 
Security Council may, if all the parties 
to any dispute so request, make 
recommendations to the parties with a 
view to a pacific settlement of the 
dispute. 



Chapter VII Action with Respect 

to Threats to the Peace Breaches 
of the Peace, and Acts of 
Aggression 

Article 39 —The Security Council shall 
determine the existence of any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or 
ECt of aggression and shall make 
fecommendations, or decide what 
measures shall be taken in accordance 
With Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security 

Article 40 —In order to prevent an 
aggravation of the situation the Security 
Council may, before making the 
recommendations or deciding upon the 
measures provided for in Article 39, 
call upon the parties concerned to comply 
with such provisional measures as it 
deems necessary or desirable Such 
provisional measures shall be without 
prejudice to the rights chums or position 
Of the parties concerned The Security 
Council shah duly take account of failure 
to comply with such provisional measures 

Article 41 the Security < ouncil may 
decide what measures not involving the 
use of armed force an to be employed 
to give effect to its decisions Arid it ma\ 
call upon tlie Members ot the United 
Nations to apply such measures Ihest 
may include oomph t< or p utial mb rrup 
tioh of economic relations and of rail 
sea, air, postal telegraphic radio and 
other means of communication and 
the severance of diplomatic relations 

Article 42 -Should tin St c unty ( ounc il 
consider tint measure <» provided lor in 
Article 41 would be mtdnjuiti or hive 
proved to h< in idt quite it m »y t vk< 
Such action by air sc i or Und forces 
as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore mtc rmlional peace and security 
Such actions may include tk rrionstrations 
blockade end other opcritions by air 
sea, or land iorees of Members of the 
United Nations 

Article 43 -(1) All Members of the 
United Nations in ordei to contribute 
to the maintenance of international 
peace and security undertike to make 
available to the Security (ounc il on 
its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements armed forces, 
assistance, and facilities iru ludtng rights 
of passage, nectssary for the purpose 
Of maintaining international peace and 
security 

(2) Such agreement or agreements 
Shall govern the numbers and types of 
forces, their degree of re ad mess and 

? eneral location and the nature of the 
acihties and assistance to be provided 


(3) The agreement or agreements shall 
be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council They 
shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the 
Security Council and groups of Members 
and shall be subject to ratification by 
the signatory states in accordance with 
their constitutional processes 

Article 44 —-Whin the Security Council 
has decided to use foiee it shall before 
calling upon i Mt mber not represented on 
it to provide armed fonts in fulfil¬ 
ment of flu obligations assumed under 
Yrticlc 4* invite tint Member if the 
Member so desires to participate in the 
decisions of tin Sttunty Council con¬ 
cerning the employment of contingents 
of that Mem be i s armed forces 

Yrtick 4 r > —in order to eniblc the 
United Nations to tike utgert military 
measmes Member shill h >fd immtdi itely 
available nation n air force tontm f cuts 
tor combined internition il uifoutment 
action I he strength mil ucgtu of 
readiness of these ton tin* nt> auel plans 
for their combined ution sh ill b< deter¬ 
mined within ilit hinds hid down m the 
special agree me nt ci i re < me ids uferred 
to in Article 41 by the Security ( ouncil 
with the »ssistance (f the Militirv Staff 
( ornmitte ♦ 

Article 40—-Plans fn the q jiht ition 
of armed force hall be made b\ the 
Sccurrtv ( ouncil wit i th a sist nice of the 
Militaiy Stall ( ommdtec 

\rtiele 47 -(l) Iheic *h ill be estab 
lished a Mihtarv St iff ( ommdte t to advise 
end issist the Sieunty t mine il on all 
qut sti ns i< lxting to the Se c unty t ounc il s 
mild iry it quirt mints her the maintename 
of international pc tee and security the 
employment and command of forces 
placed at its disposal the icgulation of 
armaments and possible disarmament 

(2) l he Military Staff Committee shall 
consist of the ( lutfs of St ilf ot the perma¬ 
nent members of the Security Council 
or thur represent ttivcs \ny Member 
of the United Nations not permanently 
repiesenttd on the Conmuttu shall lie 
invited by the Committee to be assoc nt<d 
with it when the e ffinent discharge of the 
Committee's responsibilities requires the 
participation of that Member m its 
work 

(3) the Military St iff Committee shall 
be responsible under the Security Council 
for tlic strategic direction of any armed 
foiccs placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council Questions relating to 
the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently 



(4) The Military Staff Committee, with 
the authorization of the Security C ouncil 
and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional 
sub-committees. 

Article 48.—(1) The action required to 
carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security shall be taken 
by all the Members of the United Nations 
or by some of them, as the Security 
Council may determine. 

(2) Such decisions shall be carried out 
bv the Members of the United Nations 
directly and through their aitum m the 
appropriate international agencies of 
which they are members 

Article 49.— The Members of the United 
Nations shall join in affording mutual 
assistance in carrying out the measures 
decided upon by the Security Council 

Article 50.— If preventive or enforce¬ 
ment measures* against any state aie 
taken by the Security Council, any other 
state, whether a Member of the United 
Nations or not, which finds itself con¬ 
fronted with special economic problems 
arising from the carrying out of those 
measures, shall have the right to consult 
tlie Security Council with regard to a 
solution of those problems. 

\rticle 51.—Nothing m the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defense if 
an armed attack occurs against a Mem tier 
of the United Nations, until the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary 
to maintain international peace and 
security, Measures taken by Members 
in the exercise of this right of self-defense 
shall tie immediately reported to the 
Security Council and shall not m any way 
affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such action 
as it deems necessary m order to maintain 
or restore international peace and security. 

Chapter VTlf. 

Regional Arrangements 

Article 52 -(1) Nothing in the present 
Charter precludes the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with 
suih matters relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action, 
provided that such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are consistent 
with the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations. 

(2) The Members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or 
constituting such agencies shall make 
every effort to achieve pacific settlement 
of hreal disputes through such regional 


arrangements or by such regional agenci©* 
before referring them to the Security 
Council. ' 

(3) The Security Council shfttt 
encourage the development of pacific 
settlement of local disputes through such 
regional arrangements or by such regional 
agencies either on the initiative of the 
states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

(4) This Article in no way impairs the 
application of Articles 84 and 35. 

Article 53. - (1) The Security Council 
shall, where appropriate, utilixe such 
regional ariangcmeuts or agencies for 
enforcement action under its authority. 
But no enforcement ait ion shall be taken 
under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authoriza¬ 
tion of tlie Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy 
state, as defined in paragraph two of this 
Artit le, provided for pursuant to Article 
107 or in regional arrangements directed 
against renewal of aggicssive policy on 
the part of any sui h state, until such time 
as the Organization may, on request of the 
Governments concerned, be charged with 
the responsibility for preventing further 
aggression bv such a state. 

(2) The term *' enemy state " as used 
in paragraph one of this Article applies 
to any state whiih during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of any 
signatory of the present Charter. 

Article 54 - The Sccunty Council shall 
at all times be kept fully informed of the 
activities undertaken or in contemplation 
under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Chapter IX Internationa!. 

Economic and Social Cooperation 

Article 55 —With a view to the creation 
of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful ana 
friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self determination of peoples, the 
United Nations shall promote : 

(a) Higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of 
economic and social progress 
and development ; 

(h) Solutions of international eco¬ 
nomic, social, health, and related 
problems; and international 
cultural and educational co¬ 
operations , 

(c) Universal respect lor, and 
observance of. human rights 
and fundamental freedoms fotf 
all without distinction as to* 
race, sex, language, or religion. 



Article 66.—AH Members shall pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate 
action in cooperation with the Organiza¬ 
tion lor the achievement ol the purpose 
set forth in Article 55. 

Article 07.—(1) The various specialized 
agencies, established by mter-govern- 
mental agreement and having wide 
international responsibilities, as dehned 
in their basic instruments, m economic, 
social, cultural, educational, health, and 
related holds, shall be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations in 
accordance with the provisions of 
Article 65. 

(2) Such agencies thus brought into 
relationship with the United Nations are 
hereinafter referred to as specialized 
agencies. 

Article 58 - I'hr Organization shall 
make recommendations tor the coordina¬ 
tion ot the policies and activities of the 
specialized agencies 

Article 56 The Organization shall, 
where appi opr Lite, initiate negotiations 
among the states concerned lor the 
creation of any new specialized agent les 
required ior the accomplishment of the 
purposes set torth in Article 55. 

Article 00 ~ Responsibility tor the 
discharge ol the functions ol the (irgamza- 
tion set forth in this chapter shall be 
vested in the General Assembly and. under 
the authority of the Geneial Assembly, 
in the Kconomu and Social C ouncil whn h 
shall have for this purpose the poweis 
set forth in Chapter X 

Chapter X The h< onomu. and 
Social (oi’mil 

Com posiuon 

Article 61 - (I) I he Kumomic and 
Social Council shall consist ol eighteen 
members of the United Nations elected 
by the General Assembly 

(2) Subject to the pi o visions of 
paragraph three, six members of the 
Economic and Social Council shall be 
elected each year for a term ol thiee 
years. A retiring member shall be 
eligible for immediate* re-election 

(5) At the first elec tion, eighteen mem¬ 
bers of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be chosen, the term of office of six 
members so chosen shall expire at the 
end of one year, and ol six other members 
at the end of two years, in accordance 
With arrangements made by the General 
Assembly 

(4) Each member of the Economic and 
Social Council shall have one representa¬ 
tive. 


Functions and Powers 

Article 02. — (1) The Economic and 
Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to 
international, economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters 
and may make recommendations with 
respect to any such matters to the General 
Assembly, to the Members ol the United 
Nations, and to the specialized agencies 
concerned 

(2) It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect tor, 
and observance of, human rights and 
fundamental licedoms for all 

(8) It may prepare diaft conventions 
for submission to the General Assembly, 
with respect to matters lading within 
its competence. 

(4) it may call, in accordant* with 
the rules prescribed by 'the United 
Nations, international coalerences on 
matters falling within its competence. 

Article GH —(1) The Economic and 
Social Council may enter into agreements 
with any of the agencies referred to in 
Article 57, defining the terms on which 
the agency concerned shall be brought 
into relationship with the United 
Nations Such agreements shall be sub¬ 
ject to approval by the Geneial Assembly. 

(2) It may coordinate the activities 
of the specialized agencies thiough 
consultation with and recommendations 
to such agencies and through re¬ 
commendations to tin General Assembly 
and to the Members of the United 
Nations 

\rtu le 64 (1) l he Economic and 

Social Count'd may take appropriate steps 
to obtain regular reports from the 
specialized agencies It may make 
arrangements with the Members ol the 
United Nations and with the specialized 
agencies to obtain leports on the st<»ps 
taken to give effect to its own recommen¬ 
dations and to recommendations on 
matters falling within its competence 
made by the General Assembly. 

(2) It may communicate its observa¬ 
tions on these reports to the General 
Assembly. 

Article 65 — Ihe Economic and Social 
Council may furnish information to the 
Security Council and shall assist the 
Security Council upon its request 

Article 6(i.—(1) The Economic and 
Social Council shall perform such 
functions as fall withm its competence in 
connection with the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the General 
Assembly. 



(2) It may with the approval of the 
General Assembly* perform services at 
the request of specialized agencies 

($) It shall perform such other 
functions as are specified elsewhere in the 
present Charter or as may be assigned 
to it by the General Assembly 

VOTINC* 

Article <17 - l) hat h member of the 
Economic and Social Council shall have 
one vote 

(2) I he decisions of the Economic 
and Social Council shall be mach bv a 
majority of the members present and 
voting 

Proc MM RF 

Article (»K —The 1 conomit and Social 
Council shall set up commissions in 
economic ind social fields and for the 
promotion of human rights and such other 
commissions as mav be required lor the 
performance of its functions 

Article <»9 — 1 he I conomu and Social 
Council shall invite any Member of the 
United Nations to participate without 
vote in its deliberations on any matter 
of particular concern to that Member 

Article 70—I he 1 conomu and Social 
Council may make arrangements for 
representative s of the specialized agencies 
to partiupite without vote m its 
deliberations and in those of the commis¬ 
sions established b\ it and for its re 
pit sentativcs to participate in the 
deliberations of the specialized agencies 

\rticle 71 - The 1 conomic and Social 
Count il m iv make suit ible arrange me nts 
for consultation with non-governmental 
organizations which are concerned 
with matters within its competence 
Such arrangements m i\ be mule 
with intern vtional orguu? itions and 
whtre appropriate with n ition il organ 1 / i 
tions after consultation wit! the Member 
of the United Nations concerned 

\rtuk 72 (I) 1 he I conomic and 

Social Council shall adopt its own rules 
of piocedure including the method of 
selecting its President 

(2) 1 he 1 conomu and Soc nil ( ouncil 

shall meet as required in accordance 
with its rules which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its numbers 

ChaptikXI Die i ska rioN Kkgaiuhno 

Non Si i b Govi rnjmo 1 M<RiroRirs 

Article 7*1 Members of the United 
Nations winch have or assume res 
portabilities for the 4 administration of 


territories whose peoples have not vet 
attained a full measure of self-govern¬ 
ment recognize the principle that the 
interests of the inhabitants of these 
territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote 
to the utmost withm the system of 
international peace and security establish¬ 
ed by the present Charter, the well-being 
of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end 

(a) To ensure with due respect for 
the culture of the peoples con¬ 
cerned, the political economic, 
social and educational advance¬ 
ment their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses , 

(b) lo develop self-government to 
take due iccountof the political 
aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them m the progressive 
development of their free 
politic il institutions according 
to the particulir circumstances 
of eac h tt rritorv and its peoples 
and their varvmg stages of 
advance mtnt , 

(c) fo fuither international peace 
and see uritv 

(i d ) lo promote constiuctive 
measuus ot development, to 
tiicourigc resea nil ind to co¬ 
operate with one another and, 
when and where appropriate 
with specialized international 
bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the 
social economic and scientific 
purposes set forth in this Article , 
and 

(t) lo transmit rtgulari\ to the 
Sec re tarv Gent r d for informa¬ 
tion put poses sublet t to such 
limitation is securitv and con¬ 
stitutional considerations may 
require stitistical and other 
information ot a technical nature 
relating to economic social, and 
education il conditions m the 
territories for which they are 
resptetiveh responsible other 
than those territories to which 
Chapters \ll and \UI apply 

Article 71 Members of the United 
Nations also agree that their policy In 
respect of the terntories to which this 
Chapter applies no less than m respect 
of their metropolitan areas must be 
based on the general principle of good 
neighborhness due account being taken 
of the interests and well being of the 
rest of the world, in social, economic, 
and commercial matters 



Chapter Xli. International 
Trusteeship System 

Article 76,—The United Nations shall 
establish under its authority an interna¬ 
tional trusteeship system for the ad¬ 
ministration and supervision of such 
territories as may be placed thereunder 
by subsequent individual agreements. 
These territories are hereinafter referred 
to RS trust territories. 

Article 76 —The basic objectives of 
the trusteeship system, tn accordance 
With the Purposes of the United Nations 
laid down m Article 1, of the present 
Charter, shall be : 

(a) To further international peace 
and security ; 

(b) To promote the political, 
economic, social, and educa¬ 
tional advancement of the 
inhabitants of the trust terri¬ 
tories, and their progressive 
development towards self- 
government or independence as 
may he appropriate to the 
particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and as may 
be provided by the terms of 
each trusteeship agreement , 

(*;} To encourage respect for human 
rights and other fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinc¬ 
tion a-* to race, sex, language, 
or religion, and to encourage 
recognition of the inter¬ 
dependence of the people of the 
world ; and 

« To ensure equal treatment in 
aocial, economic, and commercial 
matters for all Members of the 
United Nations and their 
nationals, and also equal treat¬ 
ment for the latter m the 
administration of justice, with¬ 
out prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives and 
subject to the provisions of 
Article 80. 

Article 77 -~{1) The trusteeship system 
shall apply to such territories m the 
following categories as may be plated 
thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements : 

(а) Territories now held under 
mandate ; 

(б) Territories which may be 
detached from enemy states /is 
a result of the Second W orld 

'* War; and 

(£) Territories voluntarily placed 
under the system bv states 
» responsible for their administra¬ 

tion. 


(2) ft will be a matter for subsequent 
agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought 
under the trusteeship system and upon 
what terms 

Article 78.—The trusteeship system 
shall not apply to territories which have 
become Members of the United Nations, 
relationship among which shall be based 
on respect for the principle of sovereign 
equality. 

Article 79 —The terms of trusteeship 
for each territory to be placed under 
the trusteeship system, including any 
alteration or amendment, shall be agreed 
upon by the states directly concerned, 
including the mandatory power in the 
case of territories held under mandate 
by a Member of the United Nations, 
and shall be approved as provided for 
in Articles 83 and 86. 

Article 80—(1) Except as may he 
agreed upon in individual trusteeship 
agreements, made undei Articles 77, 79 
and 81, placing each territory under the 
trusteeship system, and until such agree¬ 
ments have been concluded, nothing 
in this Chapter shall bo construed tn or 
of itself to alter m auv manner the 
rights whatsoever of any states oi any 
peoples or the terms of existing interna¬ 
tional instruments to which Members 
of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties 

(2) Kuagraph one of this Article 
shall not be interpreted as giviug grounds 
for delay or postponement of the negotia¬ 
tion and conclusion of agreement for 
placing mandated and other territories 
under the trusteeship system as provided 
for m Article 77 

Article 81 -'Ihe trusteeship agreement 
shall in each case include the terms 
under which the trust territory will be 
administered and designate the authority 
which will exercise the administration 
of the trust territory. Such authority, 
hereinafter called the administering 
authority, may be one or more states 
or the Organization itself 

Article 82 --There may be designated, 
in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic 
area or areas which may include part 
or all of the trust territory to which 
the agreement applies, without prejudice 
to any special agreement or agreements 
made under Article 43 

Article 83. - (1) All functions of the 
United Nations relating to strategic 
areas, including the approval of the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements 
and of their alteration or amendment, 
shall be exercised by the Security 
Council 



(2) The basic objectives set forth in 
Article 76 shall be applicable to the 
people of each strategic area* 

(3) The Security Council shall, subject 
to the provisions of the trusteeship 
agreements and without prejudice to 
security considerations, avail itself of 
the assistance of the Trusteeship Council 
to perform those functions of the United 
Nations under the trusteeship system 
relating to political, economic, social’, 
and educational matters in the strategic 
areas. 

Article 84 —It shall be the duty of 
the administering authority to ensure 
that the trust territory shall play its 
part in the maintenance of international 
peace and security. To this end the 
administering authority may make use 
of volunteer forces, facilities, and assist¬ 
ance from the trust territory m carrying 
out the obligation towards the Security 
Council undertaken in this regard by 
the administering authority, as well 
as for local defense and the maintenance 
of law and order vuthin the trust 
territory. 

Article 85.-'(1) The functions of the 
United Nations with regard to trustee¬ 
ship agreements for all areas not 
designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the 
General Assembly. 

(2) The Trusteeship Council, operating 
under the authority of the General 
Assembly, shall assist the General 
Assembly in carrying out these functions. 

Chapter XIII The Trusteeship 
Council 

Composition 

Article 88.—(1) The Trusteeship Coun¬ 
cil shall consist of the following Members 
of the United Nations : 

(a) Those Members administering 
trust territories ; 

{b) Such of those Members men¬ 
tioned by name in Article 23 
as are not administering trust 
territories ; and 

(c) As many other Members elected 
for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly as may be 
necessary to ensure that the 
total number of members of 
the Trusteeship Council is 
equally divided between those 
Members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories 
and those which do not. 


(2) Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially 
qualified person to represent it therein. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 87 —The General Assembly and, 
under its authority, the Trusteeship 
Council, m carrying out their functions, 
may : 

{a) Consider reports submitted by 
the administering authority; 

{b) Accept petitions and examine 
them in consultation with the 
administering authority ; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to 
the respective trust territories 
at times agreed upon with the 
administering authority ; and 

(d) Take these and other actions 
m conformity with the terms 
of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88 —The Trusteeship Council 
shall formulate a questionnaire on the 
political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of tlie inhabitants of each 
trust territory, and the administering 
authority for each trust territory within 
the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly upon the basis . of 
such questionnaire 

Voting 

Article 89.—(1) Each member of the 
Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 

(2) Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 

Procedure 

Article 90.—(1) The Trusteeship 
Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, including the method of 
selecting its President, 

(2) The Trusteeship Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, 
which shall include provision for the 
convening of meetings on the request 
of a majority of its members. 

Article 91.—The Trusteeship Council 
shall, when appropriate, avail itself of 
the assistance of the Economic and 
Social Council and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to matters with which 
they are respectively concerned. 

Chapter XIV. The International 
Court of Justice 

Article 92.—The International Court 
of Justice shall be the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations. It shall 
function in accordance with the annexed 



Statute, which is based upon the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and forms an integral part of 
the present Charter. 

Article 93.—{!) AH members of the 
United Nations are ipso facto parties to 
the Statute of the 1 nternational Court 
of Justice. 

(2) A state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations may become a 
party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice on conditions to be 
determined in each case b> the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

Article 94.—{1) Each Member of the 
United Nations undertakes to comply 
with the decision of the international 
Court of Justice, in any case to which 
it is a party. 

(2) If any party to a case fails to 
perform the obligations incumbent upon 
it under a judgment rendered by 
the Court, the other party may have 
recourse to tbo Security Council, which 
may, if it deems necessary, make re¬ 
commendations or decide upon measures 
to tie taken to give effect to the judgment. 

Article 95.—Nothing in the present 
Charter shall prevent Members of the 
United Nations from entrusting the 
solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already 
in existence or which may be concluded 
in the future. 

Article 99.—(1) The General Assembly 
or the Security Council may request 
the International Couit of justice to 
give ail advisory opinion on any legal 
question. 

(2) Other organs of the United Nations 
and specialized agencies, which may 
at any time be so authorized by the 
General Assembly, may also request 
advisory opinion of the Court on legal 
questions arising within the scope of 
their activities. 

Chapter XV. 

The Secretariat 

Article 97.—The Secretariat shall 
comprise a Secretary-General and such 
a staff as the Organization may require. 
The Secretary-General shall be appointed 
by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council 
Be shall be the chief administrative 
officer of the Organization. 

, . Article 98.—The Secretary-General shall 
act in that capacity in all meetings of 
the General Assembly, of the Security 
Council, of the „ Economic and Social 
Council, and of the Trusteeship Council, 


and shall perform such other functions 
as are entrusted to him by these organs. 
The Secretary-General shall make an 
annual report to the General Assembly 
on the work of the Organization. 

Article 99 — The Secretary-General may 
bring to the attention of the Security 
Count il any matter which in his opinion 
may threaten the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Article 100. —(l) In the performance of 
their duties the Secretary-General and 
the stall shall not seek or receive instruc¬ 
tions from any government or from any 
other authority external to the Organiza¬ 
tion. They shall ref ram from any action 
which might reflect on their position 
as international officials responsible only 
to the Organization 

(2) Each Member of the United 
Nations undertakes to respect the exclu¬ 
sively international character of the 
responsibilities of the Secietary-General 
and the staff and not to keek to 
influence them m the discharge of their 
responsibilities 

Article 101.—(1) I he stab shall be 
appointed by the Secretary-General under 
regulations established by the General 
Assembly. 

(2) Appropriate staffs shall be 
permanently assigned to the Economic 
and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and, as required, to other organs 
of the United Nations. These staffs 
shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

(3) The paramount consideration in 
the employment of the staff and m the 
determination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the 
highest standards of efficiency, compe¬ 
tence, and integrity. Due regard shall 
be paid to the importance of recruiting 
the staff on as wide a geographical basis 
as possible. 

Chapter XVI. Miscellaneous 
Provisions 

Article 102.>—(1) Every treaty and 
every international agreement entered 
into by any Member of the United Nations 
after the present Charter comes into 
force shall, as soon as possible, be 
registered with the Secretariat and 
published by it. 

(2) No party to any such treaty or 
international agreement which has not 
been registered in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph one of this 
Article may invoke that treaty or agree¬ 
ment before any organ of the United 
Nations. 



Article 103.—In the event of a conflict 
between the obligations of the Members 
of the United Nations under the present 
Charter and obligations under any other 
international agreement, their obligations 
under the present Charter shall prevail. 

Article 104.—The Organization shall 
enjoy in the territory of each of its 
Members such legal capacity as may 
be necessary for the exercise of its func¬ 
tions and the fulfilment of its purposes. 

Article 105.—(l) The Organization shall 
enjoy in the territory of each of its 
members such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary for the fulfilment of 
its purposes. 

(2) Representatives of the Members 
of the United Nations and officials of 
the Organization shall similarly enjoy 
such privileges and immunities as are 
necessary for the independent exercise 
of their functions in connection with 
the Organization. 

(3) The General Assembly may make 
recommendations with a view to determin¬ 
ing the details of the application of 
paragraphs one and two of this Article 
or may propose conventions to the 
Members of the United Nations for 
this purpose. 

Chapter XVII. Transitional 
Security Arrangements 

Article 106.—Pending the coming into 
force of such special agreements referred 
to in Article 43 as in the opinion of the 
Security Council enable it to begin the 
exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the Four-Nation 
Declaration, signed at Moscow, October 
30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph five 
of that Declaration, consult with one 
another, and as occasion requires with 
othei Members of the United Nations, 
with a view to such joint action on 
behalf of the Organization as may be 
necessary for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. 

Article 107.—Nothing in the present 
Charter shall invalidate or preclude 
action, in relation to any state which 
during the Second World War has been 
an enemy of any signatory to the present 
Charter, taken or authorized as a result 
of that war by the Governments having 
responsibility for such action. 

Chapter XVIII, Amendments 

Article 108.-—Amendments to the 
present Charter shall come into force for 
ail Members of the United Nations 
when they have been adopted by a 


vote of two-thirds of the members of 
the General Assembly and ratified in 
accordance With their respective constitu¬ 
tional processes by two-thirds of the 
Members of the United Nations, including 
all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 

Article 109.— (5) A General Conference 
of the Memliers of the United Nations 
for the purpose of reviewing the 
permanent Charter may be held at a 
date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of t he members of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. Each 
Member of the United Nations shall 
have one vote in the conference. 

(*-) Any alteration of the pi ©sent 
Charter recommended by a two-third# 
vote of the conference shall take effect 
when ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by 
two-thirds of the Members of the United 
Nations, including all the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 

(3) If such a conference has not been 
held before the 10th annual session of 
the General Assembly, following the 
coming into force of the present Charter, 
the proposal (o call such a conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of the 
session of the General Assembly and 
the conference shall be held if so decided 
by a majority vote of the members of 
the General Assembly and by a vote of 
any seven members of the Security 
Council. 

Chapter XIX. Ratification 
AND S GNATURE 

Article 110.—(1) The present Charter 
shall be ratified by the signatory states 
m accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. 

(2) The ratification shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall notify 
all the signatory states of each deposit 
as well as the Secretary-General of the 
Organization when he has been appointed. 

(3) The present Charter shall come 
into force upon the deposit of ratifications 
by the Republic of China. France, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic#, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the United States 
of America, and by a majority of the 
other signatory states. A protocol of the 
ratifications deposited shall thereupon 
be drawn up by the Government of the 
United States of America which shall 
communicate copies thereof to all the 
signatory states. 



(4) The states signatory to the present 
Charter which ratify it after it has come 
into force will become original Members 
of the- United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 

Article 111.—The present Charter, of 
which the Chinese, English, French, 
Knssian, and Spanish texts are equally 
authentic, shall remain deposited in the 
Archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that 
Government to the Governments of the 
other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives 
of the Governments of the United Nations 
have signed the present Charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco, the 
twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five. 

Text op Interim Arrangements 
por Organization Documents 

Following is the text of the document 
embodying interim arrangements for the 
United Nations organization as approved 
by the final plenary session of UNCIO; 

" The governments represented at the 
United Nations Conference on Inter¬ 
national Organization, having determined 
that the international organization, to be 
known as the United Nations, shall be 
established , 

Having this day signed the Charter 
■of the United Nations and having decided 
that, pending the coming into force of the 
Charter and the establishment of the 
United Nations as orovided in the Charter, 
a Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations should be established for the 
performance of certain functions and 
duties ; 

Agree as follows : 

1. There is hereby established the 
Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations for the purpose of making provi¬ 
sional arrangements for the first sessions 
of the General Assembly, Security Council, 
Economic and Social Council and Trustee¬ 
ship Council, for the establishment of the 
Secretariat and for the International 
Court of Justice. 

2. The Commission shall consist of one 
representative from each Government 
signatory to the Charter. The com¬ 
mission shall establish its own rules of 
procedure. The functions and powers 
of the Commission, when the Commission 
ts not in session, shall be exercised by an 
Executive Committee, composed of re¬ 
presentatives of those Governments now 
represented on the Executive Committee 
of the conference. Executive Committee 


shall appoint such committees as may be 
necessary to facilitate its work and shall 
make use of persons of special knowledge 
and experience. 

3. The Commission shall be assisted 
by an Executive Secretary, who shall 
exercise such powers and perform such 
duties as the Commission may determine, 
and by such staff as may be required. 
This staff shall be composed, so far as 
possible, of officials appointed for this 
purpose by the participating Governments 
on the invitation of the Executive 
Secretary. 

4. The Commission shall : 

(a) Convoke the General Assembly 

in its first session ; 

(b) Prepare a provisional agenda for 

the first sessions of the principal 
organs of the Organization and 
prepare documents and recom¬ 
mendations relating to all the 
matters on these agendas . 

(c) Formulate recommendations con¬ 

cerning the possible transfer of 
certain functions, activities and 
assets of the League of Nations, 
which it may be considered 
desirable for the Organization to 
take over at terms to be 
arranged , 

d) Examine problems involved in the 
establishment of relationship 
between specialized inter-govern¬ 
mental organizations and 
agencies and organizations, 

(e) Issue invitations for the nomina¬ 
tion of candidates for the 
International Court of Justice 
in accordance with the provisions 
ot the Statute of the court; 

(/) Prepare recommendations con¬ 
cerning arrangements for the 
Secretariat of organization ; 

(g) Make studies and ptepare re¬ 
commendations concerning the 
location of the permanent head¬ 
quarters of the Organization. 

5. Expenses incurred by the Com¬ 
mission and expenses incidental to the 
convening of the first meeting of the 
General Assembly shall be met by the 
Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, or 
if the Commission so requests, shared 
by other Governments. All such advance* 
from Governments shall be deductible 
from their first contributions to the 
Organization. 

6. The seat of the Commission shall be 
located in London. The Commission 
shall hold its first meeting in San Francisco 
immediately after the conclusion of the 



United Nations Conference on Interna¬ 
tional Organization, The Executive Com¬ 
mittee shall call the Commission into 
session again as soon as possible after 
the Charter of the Organization comes 
into effect and whenever subsequently it 
considers such session desirable. 

7. The Commission shall cease to exist 
upon the election of the Secretary-General 
of the Organization, at which time its 
property and records shall be transferred 
to the Organization. 

8. The Government of the United 
States shall be temporary depositary and 
shall have the custody of the original 
document embodying these interim ar¬ 
rangements in five languages in which it 
is signed Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted to Governments of 
signatory states. The Government of the 
United States of America shall transfer 
the original to the Executive Secretary 
on his appointment. 

9. This document shall be effective as 
from this date and shall remain open 
for signature by states entitled to be 
original Members of the United Nations 
until the Commission is dissolved in 
accordance with paragraph seven. 

Having been duly authorized for that 
purpose, we sign this document in the 

nglish, French, Chinese, Russian and 
Spanish languages, all texts being of 
equal authenticity. 

Done in the city of San Francisco this 
Twenty-Sixth Day of June, Nineteen 
Forty-Five.” 

TEXT OF INTERNATIONAL 

COURT OF JUSTICE STATUTE 

Following is the text of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice Statute as 
approved by the UN CIO session on 
June 25 

Statute of the Inter national 
Court of Justice 

Article 1,—The International Court of 
Justice established by the Charter of the 
United Nations as the principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations shall be 
constituted and shall function in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the present 
Statute. 

Chapter I. Organization 
the Court 

Article 2.—The Court shall he com¬ 
posed of a body of independent judges, 
elected regardless of nationality from 
among persons of high moral character, 
who possess the qualifications required 
in their respective countries for appoint¬ 


ment to the highest judicial offices, or are 
jurisconsults of recognized competence 
in international law. 

Article 3,—(1) The Court shall consist 
of fifteen members, no two whereof may 
be nationals of the same state. 

(2) A person who for the purposes of 
membership in the Court could be 
regarded as a national of more than one 
state shall be deemed to be a national of 
the one m which he ordinarily exercises 
civil and political rights. 

Article 4.— (1) The Members of the 
Court shall be elected by the General 
Assembly ai\d by the Security Council 
from a list of persons nominated by 
national groups in the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, in accordance with the 
following provisions. 

(2) In the case of Members of the 
United Nations not represented in the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, can¬ 
didates shall be nominated by national 
groups appointed for this purpose by their 
governments under the same conditions 
as those prescribed for members of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, by 
Article 44 of the Convention of The 
Hague of 1907 for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes. 

(3) The conditions under which a 
state which is a party to the present 
Statute hut is not a Member of the 
United Nations, may participate in 
electing members of the Court shall, in the 
absence of a special agreement, be laid 
down by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

Article 5.—(1) At least three months 
before the date of election, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations shall 
address a written request to members of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
belonging to the states which are parties 
to the present Statute and to the members 
of national groups appointed under Article 
4. paragraph (2), inviting them to under¬ 
take, within a given time, by national 
groups, a nomination of the persons in a 
position to accept the duties of a member 
of the Court. 

(2) No group may nominate over four 
persons, not more than two of whom 
shall be of their own nationality. In no 
case may the number of candidates 
nominated by a group be more than 
double the number of seats to be filled. 

Article 6—Before making these nomi¬ 
nations, each national group is recom¬ 
mend! d to consult its highest court of 
justice, its legal faculties, schools of law* 
ancl its national academies and national 
sections of international academies devoted 
to the study of law. 



Article 7.—(1) The Secretary-General 
shall prepare a list in alphabetical 
order of all persons thus nominated. 
Save as provided in Article 12, paragraph 

(2), these shall be the only persons 
eligible. 

(2) The Secretary-General shall 
submit this list to the General Assembly 
and to the Security Council 

Article H.—The General Assembly and 
the Security Council shall proceed in¬ 
dependently of one another to elect the 
members of the Court. 

Article 9 —At every election, the 
electors shall bear in mind not only that 
the persons to be elected should indivi¬ 
dually possess the qualifications required, 
but also that in the body as a whole a re¬ 
presentation of the main form of civiliza¬ 
tion and the principal legal systems of the 
world should be assured. 

Article 10. —(I) Those candidates who 
obtain the absolute majority of votes m 
the General Assembly and in the Security 
Councd shall be considered as elected 

(2) Any vote of the Security Council’ 
whether for the election of judges or ap¬ 
pointment of members of the conference 
envisaged m Artu le 12, shall be taken 
without any distinction between perma¬ 
nent and non-permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

(3) In t he event of more than one 
national of the same state obtaining the 
absolute majontv of votes of both the 
General Assemble and of the ^security 
Council, the eldest of the^e onlv shall be 
considered as elected 

Article 11.—If, after the first meeting 
held for the purpose of election, one 
or more seats tomam to be filled, a 
second and, if necessary, a third meeting 
shall take place. 

Article 12 --(1) If after the thud 
meeting, one or more seats still remain 
unfilled, a joint conference consisting of 
six members, three appointed by the 
General Assembly and thiee by the 
Security Council, mav be formed at any 
.time at the request of either the General 
Assembly or the Security Council, for the 
purpose of choosing by the vote of an 
absolute majority one name for each 
seat still vacant, to submit to the General 
Assembly and Security Council for their 
respective acceptance. 

(2) If the joint conference unanimously 
agrees upon any person who fulfils the 
ftSifmred conditions, he may be included 
in its list, even though he is not included 
in the list of nominations referred to in 
Article 7. 


(3) If the joint conference is satisfied 
that it will not be successful m 
procuring the election of those members 
of the Court who have already been 
elected, shall, within a period fixed 
by the Security Council, proceed to till 
the vacant seats by selection from 
among those candidates who have 
obtained votes either in the General 
Assembly or m the Security Council 

(4) Jn the event of an equality of votes 
among the judges, the eldest judge shall 
have a casting vote. 

Article 13—-(l) The members ot the 
Court shall be elected foi nine \eurs and 
may be re-elected, provided, however, 
that of the judges elected at the first 
election, the terms ot live judges shall 
expire at the end of thiee years and the 
terms of five more judges shall expire 
at the end of mx years 

(2) The judges whose terms ate to 
expire at the end of the above mentioned 
initial period-, of three and six Years 
shall be i hoscti by lot to be drawn by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations immediately after the fust 
election has been tonipleted 

(3) The members ot the Court sh.tll 
continue to dis< haig** their duties until 
their places have noon filled Though 
replaced, they shall finish auv < ases which 
they may have begun 

(4) In • ase of the resignation ot a 
member of the Court, the resignation 
shall be addiessed to the President of the 
Court foi transmission to the Secretarv- 
Genoial This last notification makes 
the place vacant 

Article 14—Vacancies shall be filled 
by the same method as that laid clown 
for the fust election, subject to the 
following piovisions the Secretary- 
General shall, within one month of the 
occurrence of a vacancy, proceed to issue 
the invitations provided for m Article 5» 
and the date of the election shall be 
fixed by the Security Council 

Article 15- A member of the Court, 
elected to replace* another member whose 
term of office has not expired shall hold 
office for the remainder of his predec essor's 
term. 

Article 16—(I) No member of the 
Court may exoieise any political or 
administrative function, or engage in any 
other occupation of a professional nature. 

(2) Any doubt on tins point shall be 
settled by a decision of the Court. 

Article 17.—(I) No member of the 
Court may act as an agent, counsel, or 
advocate m any case. 



(2) No member may participate in a 
decision of any case in which he has 
previously taken part as an agent, counsel, 
or advocate for one of the parties or as a 
member of a national or international 
court, or a commission of inquiry, or in 
any other capacity. 

(3) Any doubt on this point shall be 
settled by the decision ot the Court. 

Article 18 —(1) No member of the 
Court can be dismissed unless, m the 
unanimous opinion of other members, he 
has ceased to fulfil the required condi¬ 
tions. 

(2) Formal notification thereof shall 
be made to the Secretary-General by the 
Registrar. 

(3) This notification makes the place 
vacant. 

Article 19,—The members of the Court 
when engaged in business ot the Court, 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and 
immunities. 

Article 20.--Every member of the 
Couit shall, before taking up his duties, 
make a solemn declaration in open court 
that he will exercise his powers imparti¬ 
ally and conscientiously. 

Article 21.—(1) the Court shall elect 
its President and Vice-President for three 
years, they rn^y be re-elected. 

(2) The Court shall appoint its Registrar 
and may pi ovule tor the appointment 
of such officers as mav be necessary. 

Article 22.— (1) The seat of the Court 
shall be established at The Hague. 
This, however, shall not prevent the 
Court from sitting and exercising its 
functions elsewhere whenever the C ourt 
considers it desirable. 

(2) The President and Registrar shall 
reside at the seat of the Court 

Article 23.—(1) The Court shall 
remain permanently in session except 
during judicial vacations; dates and 
duration whereof shall be fixed by the 
Court. 

(2) Mem bets of the Court are entitled 
to periodic leave, the dates and the dura¬ 
tion of which shall be fixed by the Court, 
having in mind the distance between 
The Hague and the home of each judge. 

(3) Members of the Court shall be 
bound, unless they arc on leave or 
perventecl from attending by illness or 
other serious reasons duly explained to 
the President, to hold themselves perma¬ 
nently at the disposal of the Court. 

Article 24.— (1) If for some special 
reason, a member of the Court considers 
that he should not take part in the 
decision of a particular case, he shall 
so inform the President. 

(2) If the President considers that for 
some special reason one of the members 


of the Court should not sit in a parti¬ 
cular case, he shall give him notice accord¬ 
ingly. ' 

(2) If in any such case the member of 
the Court and the President disagree, the 
matter shall be settled by a decision of 
the Court. 

Article 26.—(1) The full Court shall 
sit except when it is expressly provided 
otherwise in the present Statute. 

(3) Subject to the condition that the 
number of judges available to constitute 
the Court is not thereby reduced below 
eleven, the Rules of the Court may 
provide for allowing one or more judges, 
according to circumstances and m rota¬ 
tion, to be dispensed from sitting. 

(3) A quorum of nine judges shall 
suffice to constitute the Court. 

Article 26. — (1) The Court may from 
time to time form one or more chambers, 
composed of three or more judges as 
the court may determine, for dealing with 
partic ular categories of cases ; for 
example, labor cases and cases relating 
to transit and communications. 

(2) The CouTt may at any time form 
a chamber for dealing with a particular 
case. The numtx*r of judges to constitute 
such a chamber shall be determined by 
the Court with the approval of the 
parties 

(3) Cases shall be heard and deter¬ 
mined by the chambers provided for in 
this Article, if the parties so request. 

Aiticle 27 — A judgment given by any 
of the chambers piovided for in Articles 
26 and 29 shall be considered as rendered 
by the Court. 

Article 28 —The chambers provided 
for in Articles 26 and 29 may, with the 
consent of the parties, sit ami exercise 
their functions elsewhere than at The 
Hague 

Article 29.—With a view to the speedy 
dispatch of business, the Court shall form 
annually a chamber composed of five 
judges which, at the request of parties, 
may hear and determine cases by 
summary procedure. In addition, two 
judges shall be selected for the purpose 
of replacing judges who find it impossible 
to sit. 

Article 30 — (1) The Court shall frame 
rules for carrying out its function. In 
particular, it shall lay down rules of 
procedure. 

(2) The Rules of the Court may pro¬ 
vide for assessors to sit with the Court 
or with any of its chambers, without the 
right to vote. 

Article 31.— (1) judges of the national¬ 
ity of each of the parties shall retain 
their right to sit in a case before the 
Court. 



(2) If the Court includes upon the 
Bench a judge of the nationality of 
one of the parties, any other party 
may choose a person to sit as judge. 
Such person shall be chosen perferably 
from among those persons who have 
been nominated as candidates as 
provided in Articles 4 and 5. 

(3) If the Court includes upon the 
Bench no judge of the nationality of the 
parties, each of these parties may proceed 
to choose a judge as provided in para¬ 
graph (2) of this Article. 

(4) The provisions of this Article shall 
apply to the case of Articles 26 and 
29* In such cases, the President shall 
request one or, if necessary, two of the 
members of the Court forming a chamber 
to give place to the members of the 
Court of the nationality of parties con¬ 
cerned, and, failing such, or if they are 
unable to be present, to the judges 
specially chosen by the parties. 

(5) Should there be several parties 
in the same interest, they shall, for the 
purpose of preceding provisions, be 
reckoned as one party only. Any doubt 
upon this point shall be settled by the 
decision of the Court. 

(6) Judges chosen as laid down m 

paragraphs (2). (3) and (4) of this 

Article, shall fulfil the conditions required 
by Articles 2. 17 (paragraph two), 20 and 
24 of the present Statute. They shall 
take part in the decision on terms of 
complete equality with their colleagues. 

Article 32—(1) Each member of the 
Court shall receive an annual salary. 

(2) The President shall receive a 
special annual allowance. 

(3) The Vice-President shall receive a 
special allowance for every day on which 
he acts as President. 

(4) The judges chosen under Article 
31 other than members of the Court, 
shall receive compensation for each day 
on which they exercise their functions. 

(5) These salaries, allowances and 
compensation shall be fixed by the 
General Assembly They may not be 
decreased during the term of office. 

(6) The salary of the Registrar shall be 
fixed by the General Assembly on the 
proposal of the Court. 

(7) Regulations made by the General 
Assembly shall fix the conditions under 
which retirement pensions may be given 


to members of the Court and to the 
Registrar, and the conditions under which 
members of the Court and the Registrar 
shall have their travelling expenses 
refunded. 

(8) The above salaries, allowances and 
compensation shall be free of alt taxation. 

Article 33.—-The expenses of the 
Court shall be borne oy the United 
Nations in such a manner as shall be 
decided by the General Assembl>. 

Chapter II. Competence 
of the Court 

Article 34.—(1) Only states may be 
parties in cases before the Court. 

(2) The Court, subject to and in con¬ 
formity with its Rules, may recjuest of 
public international organizations infor¬ 
mation relevant to the eases before it, and 
shall receive such information presented 
by such organizations on then own 
initiative. 

(3) Whenever the constnu turn of the 
constituent instrument of a public 
international organization or ot an inter¬ 
national convention adopted thereunder 
is in question in a case before the 
Court, the Registrar shall so not if v the 
public international organization concern¬ 
ed and shall communicate to it copies 
of all written proceedings 

Article 36 ~~(l) The Court shall be 
open to states parties to the present 
Statute. 

(2) The conditions under which the 
Court shall be open to other states shall, 
subject to the spec ml provisions contained 
in the treaties in foice, be laid down by 
the Security Council, but in no case shall 
such conditions place the pailies in a 
position of mequaht\ befoie the Court, 

(3) When a state which is not a Mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations is a party to a 
case, the Court shall fix the amount which 
that party is to contribute to the 
expenses of the Court Tins provision 
shall riot applv if such state is bearing 
a share of the expenses of the Court. 

Article 36- (1) The jurisdiction of the 
Court < onipi lses all cases which the 
parties refer to and all matters specially 
piovided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations or in treaties and conventions 
in force. 

(2) The states parties to the present 
Statute may at any time declare that 
they recogni/e as compulsory tpso facto 
and without a .special argeement, m 
relation to any other state accepting 



the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the 
Court in all legal disputes concerning ; 

(а) Interpretation of a treaty; 

(б) Any question of international 

law ; 

( c ) The existence of any fact, which 

if established would constitute a 
breach of international obliga¬ 
tion ; 

(d) The nature or extent of the 
reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obli¬ 
gation. 

(3) The declarations referred to above 
may be made unconditionally or on 
condition of reciprocity on the part of 
several or certain states, or for a certain 
time. 

(4) Such declarations shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, who shall transmit copies there¬ 
of to the parties to the Statute and to the 
Registrar of the Court. 

(5) Declarations made under Article 
36 of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and which 
are still m force shall be deemed, as 
between the parties to the present Statute, 
to be acceptances of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice for the period which they still 
have to run and in accordance with their 
terms 

(6) In the event of a dispute as to 
whether the Court has jurisdiction, the 
matter shall be settled by the decision 
of the Court. 

Article 37 —Whenever a treatv or 
convention m force provides for the 
reference of the matter of it to a tribunal 
to have been instituted by the League 
of Nations or to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the matter 
shall, as between the parties to the present 
Statute, be referred to the International 
Court of Justice 

Article 38.—(1) The Court whose 
function is to decide in accordance with 
international law such disputes as are 
submitted to it, shall apply : 

(а) International conventions whe¬ 

ther general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly re¬ 
cognized by the contesting coun¬ 
tries ; 

(б) International custom as evidence 

of a general practice accepted 
as law ; 

(c) The general principles of law 

recognized by civilized nations ; 

(d) Subject to the provisions of 

Article 59 judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most 
highly qualified publicists of the 


various nations, as subsidiary 
means for determination of' the 
rules of law. 

(2) This provision shall not prejudice 
the power of the Court to decide a case 
ex cequo et bona if tne parties agree thereto. 

Chapter III. Procedure 

Article 39.—(1) The official languages 
of the Court shall be French and 
English. If the parties concerned agree 
that the case shall be conducted in 
French, the judgment shall be delivered 
m French If the parties agree that the 
case shall be conducted in English, th© 
judgment will be delivered in English. 

(2) In absence of an agreement as to 
which language shall be employed, each 
party may, in the pleadings use the lan¬ 
guage which it prefers ; the decision of the 
Court shall be given in both French and. 
English I n this case the Court shall at 
the same time determine which of the 
two texts shall be considered as authorita¬ 
tive 

(3) The Court shall at the request of 
any party authorize a language other 
than French or English to be used by 
that party 

Article 40.—(1) Cases are brought be¬ 
fore the Court, as the case may be. either 
by notification of a special agreement or 
by a written application addressed to the 
Registrar. In either case the subject of 
dispute and the parties shall be indicated. 

(2) The Registrar shall forthwith 
communicate the application to ail 
concerned. 

(3) He shall also notify the Members 
of the United Nations through th© 
Secretary-General, and also any other 
states entitled to appear before the Court. 

Article 41 —{I) The Court shall have 
the power to indicate, if it considers that 
circumstances so require, any provisional 
measures which ought to be taken to 
preserve the respect of either party, 

<2) Pending the final decision, notice 
of the measures suggested shall forth¬ 
with be given to the parties and to th© 
Security Council 

Article 42—(1) I he parties shall be 
represented by agents. 

(2) They may have the assistance of 
counsel or advocates before the Court. 

(3) The agents, counsel and advocates 
of parties before the Court shall enjoy the 
privileges and immunities necessary to 
the independent exercise of their duties. 

Article 43.—T) The procedure shall 
consist of two parts ; written and oral. 

(2) The written proceedings shall 
consist of the communication to the Court 



ajotd to the parties of memorials, counter- 
memorials and, if necessary, replies , also 
all papers and documents in support. 

(3) These communications shall be 
made through the Registrar, in the order 
and within the time fixed by the Court. 

(4) A certified copy of every document 
produced by one party shall be com¬ 
municated to the other party. 

(5) The oral proceedings shall consist 
of the hearing by the Court of witnesses, 
expert, agents, counsel and advocates. 

Article 44.—(1) For the service of 
all notices upon persons other than 
agents, counsel, and advocates, the Court 
shall apply direct to the government 
of the state upon whose territory the 
notice has to be served. 

(2) The same provision shall apply 
whenever steps are to tie taken to procure 
evidence on the spot. 

Article 45 —The hearing shall be under 
the control of the President or, if he is 
unable to preside, of the Vice-President ; 
if neither is able to preside, the senior 
judge present shall preside. 

Article 40.—The hearing in Court 
shall be public, unless the Court shall 
decide otherwise, or unless the parties 
demand that the public be not admitted 

Article 47 —(l) Minutes shall be made 
at each hearing and signed by the 
Registrar and the President. 

(2) The minutes alone shall be 
authentic. 

Article 48 —The Court shall make 
orders for the condw t of the case, 
shall decide the form and time in which 
each party must conclude its arguments, 
and make all arrangements connected 
with the taking of evidence. 

Article 49 —The Court may even before 
the hearing begins call upon the agents 
to produce any document or supply any 
explanations Formal note shall be 
taken of any refusal 

Article 50.—The Court may, at any 
time, entrust any individual body, bureau, 
commission or other organization 
that it may select, with the task of 
carrying out an inquiry or giving an 
expert opinion. 

Article 51.—During the hearing any 
relevant questions are to be put to the 
witnesses and experts under the conditions 
laid down by the Court in the rules of 
procedure referred to in Article 30 

Article 52.—After the Court has 
received proofs and evidence within the 
time specified for the purpose, it may 
refuse to accept any further oral or 
written evidence that one party may 
desire to present unless the other side 
consents. 


Article 53.—(1) Whenever one of the 
parties does not appear before the Court, 
or fails to defend its case, the other party 
may call upon the court, to decide in 
favor of its claim. 

(2) The Court must, before doing so, 
satisfy itself, not only that it has jurisdic¬ 
tion in accordance with Articles 36 
and 37 but also that the claim is well 
founded m fact and law. 

Article 54,—(1) When, subject to the 
control of the Court, the agents, counsel, 
and advocates have completed their 
presentation of the case, the President 
shall declare the hearing closed 

(2) The Court shall withdraw to 
consider the judgment. 

(3) The deliberations of the Court 
shall take place in private and remain 
secret. 

Article 55 —(1) All questions shall be 
decided bv the majority oi the judges 
present. 

(2) In the event of an equality of votes, 
the President or the judge who at ts m 
his place shall have a casting vote. 

Article 56 —(i) The judgment shall 
state the reasons on whn h it is based 

(2) It shall contain the names of the 
judges who have taken part in the 
decision. 

Article 57.—If the judgment does 
not represent in whole or in part the 
unanimous opinion of the judges, any 
judge shall be entitled to deliver a separate 
opinion. 

Article 58—-The judgment shall be 
signed by the President and bv the 
Registrar It shall be read in an open 
court, due notice having been given to 
the agents 

Article 59 —The decision of the Court 
has no binding force except between 
the parties and in lespect to that paili¬ 
eu lar case. 

Article 60—The judgment is final and 
without appeal In the event <jf dispute 
as to the meaning or scope of the judg¬ 
ment, the court shall construe it upon 
request of anv party. 

Article 61.—(1) An application for 
revision of a judgment may be made 
only when it is based upon the discovery 
of some factor of such a nature as to 
be a decisive factor, which fact was, when 
the judgment was given, unknown to the 
Court and also to the party claiming 
revision, always provided that such 
ignorance was not clue to negligence. 

(2) The proceedings for revision 
shall be opened by a judgment of the 
Court expressly recording the existence 
of a new fact, recognizing that it 
has such a character as to lay the case 



open to revision and declaring the appli¬ 
cation admissible on this ground, 

(3) The Court may require previous 
compliance with the terms of the Judg¬ 
ment before it admits proceedings in 
revision. 

(4) The application for revision must 
be made at the latest within six months 
of the discovery of the new fact. 

(5) No application for revision may be 
made after the lapse of ten years from 
the date of the judgment. 

Article 62.— (1) Should a state con¬ 
sider that it has an interest ot a legal 
nature which may be affected by the 
decision in the case, it may submit a 
request to the Court to be permitted to 
intervene. 

(2) It shall be for the Court to decide 
upon this request. 

Article 63.—(1) Whenever the con¬ 
struction of a convention to which 
states other than those concerned in a 
case are parties is in question, the 
Registrar shall notify all such states forth¬ 
with. 

(2) Every state so notified has the 
right to intervene in the proceedings; but 
if it uses this right, the construction given 
by the judgment will be equally binding 
upon it. 

Article 64.—Unless otherwise decided 
by the Court, each party shall bear its 
own costs. 

Chapter IV. Advisory Opinions 

Article 65.— (1) The Court may give 
advisory opinion on any legal question 
at the request of whatever body may be 
authorized by or in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations to make 
such a request. 

(2) Questions upon which the advisory 
opinion of the Court is asked shall be 
laid before the Court by means of a written 
request containing an exact statement 
of the question upon which an opinion is 
required, and accompanied by all docu¬ 
ments likely to throw light upon the 
question. 

Article 66.— (1) The Registrar shall 
forthwith give notice of the request for 
an advisory opinion to all states entitled 
to appear before the Court. 

(2) The Registrar shall also, by means 
of a special and direct communication, 
notify any state entitled to appear before 
the Court or international organization 
considered by the Court, or, should it not 


be sitting, by the President, as likely to 
be able furnish information on the 
question that the Court will be prepared 
to receive, within a time limit to be 
fixed by the President, written statements, 
or to hear at a public sitting to be held 
for the purpose of oral statements relating 
to the question. 

(3) Should any such state entitled to 
appear before the Court have failed to 
receive the special communication referred 
to in paragraph (2) of this Article, such 
state may express a desire to submit a 
written statement or to* be heard; and 
the Court will decide. 

(4) States and organizations having 
presented written or oral statements or 
both shall be permitted to comment 
on the statements made by other 
states or organizations in the form, to the 
extent, and within the time limits which 
the Court, or, should it not be sitting, 
the President, shall decide in each par¬ 
ticular case. Accordingly, the Registrar 
shall in due time communicate any such 
written statements to states and 
organizations having submitted similar 
statements. 

Article 67.—The Court shall deliver 
its advisory opinions m open court, 
notice having been given to the Secretary- 
General and to the representatives of the 
Members of the United Nations, of other 
states and of international organizations 
immediately concerned. 

Article 68—In the exercise of its ad¬ 
visory functions the Court shall further 
be guided by the provisions of the present 
Statute which apply in contentious cases 
to the extent to which it recognizes them 
to be applicable. 


Chapter V. Amendments 

Article 60 - Amendments to the 
present Statute shall be effected by the 
same procedure as is provided by the 
Charter of the United Nations for 
amendments to that Charter, subject 
however to any provisions which the 
General Assembly upon recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council may adopt 
concerning the participation of the states 
which are parties to the present Statute 
but are not Members of the United 
Nations. 

Article 70.—The Court shall have 
power to propose such amendments in 
the present Statute as it may deem 
necessary, through written communica¬ 
tions to the Secretary-General, for 
consideration in conformity with the 
provisions of Article 69. 



Vtlf. JoiNt Military Operations 
IN C HINA 

Generalissimo Accepts C ommand fot 
China War Theater—'\ he White House 
announced on Januar> 3 1942 4 General 
Chtang Kai-shek has accepted the 
Supreme Command over all land <*nd 
air fortes of the nations which are now 
or may, m the future be operating m 
the Chinese theater, including such 
portions of Indo-China and 1 hailand 
as may become available to troops of 
the United Nations United States and 
British representatives will serve on 
Ills joint headquarters planning start * 

Generalissimo s ( huf of Staff— 
General Joseph W stiluell of the 
United States Vrmy was appointed 
Chief of Start of the ( hina war theater 
in March 1942 by Generalissimo C hung 
Kai-shek who is supieme lomnunder of 
the war theater General Stdwell was 
recalled by the American Government 
m October, 1941 General Albert C 
Wedevemer who succeeded (reneral Stil- 
weii as the Commanding General of the 
United horces m the China 1 heater was 
appointed m October 1944 bv the 
Generalissimo as his duel of start 

Cooper ati i e Training Progf am — 

Beginning 1941, t hma made arrangements 
with the Government of the United States 
for the training of air force personnel m 
American training centers In 1943 
arrangements were made with the 
Governments of the l mted States and 
Great Britain for the tiammg of naval 
officers in American and British training 
centers A training certer was estab 
lished at Ramgarh m India in 1942 where 
Chinese troops wece traijicd by American 
instructors and equipped with American 
weapons l raining center^ were later 
established in China for tin* same purpose 
The Chinese Air horce through arrange¬ 
ments made with the American British 
and Indian authorities also maintains 
training centers in India under American 
instructors 

Chinese Military Mission to the 
Southeast Asia Command The Chinese 
Military Mission to the Southeast Asia 
Command Headquarters headed by 
Major-General long Yen, arrived in 
India on March 23, 1944 to serve as 
liaison officers between the Chinese armed 
forces with the Southeast Asia Command 

Swo-Amencan-Britisk Military Con¬ 
ference —-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten 
Visited Chungking on March 7-11 1945, 
during which he conferred with Chinese 
mid American military leaders for Allied 
joint war efforts m the Far Last after 
the opening of the Stdwell Road 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR 
THE ATTAINMENT OF THE 
PRINCIPLE OF NATIONAL¬ 
ISM AND THE SAFEGUARD¬ 
ING OF WORLD PEACE 

In connection with the Smo-Soviet 
Ireaty of I Headship and Alliance, 
signed on August 14 1945 President 

( hi a rig Kai-shek made the following 
statement to the joint session of the 
Standing C omnuttee of the Kiiomm- 
tang Central Executive ( omnuttee the 
Supreme National Defense Council and the 
Legislative Yuan on August 24 1945, 

during which the treaty was passed 

Japan has been defeated arid is 
surrendering I he forces of violent 
aggression have been completely crushed 
by the concerted efforts of the l mted 
Nations At the end of the l irst World 
War Dr Sun Yat sen said that nations 
w'orking together tor the good of all would 
certainly succeed while individuals or 
nations working for then own selfish 
ends would inevitably fail The truth 
embodied m Dr burr s frank sincere 
words has been abundantly confirmed 
bv the recent war with its even greater 
sacrifices 

At tins great turning point in history 
the National Government should make 
clear to the people of t hma and of the 
whole world the mam objectives m its 
policy ol realizing national independence 
and completing* the national revolution 
We shall then be able to cooperate more 
wholeheartedly and fulfil our mission 
more eftectively We fervently hope 
that the bitter lessons of this war will 
not be quickly forgotten and that 
security in Chipa and peace in the world 
mav be permanently established With 
this thought in nund 1 today make the 
following statement 

I he aim of out national revolution 
is twofold In our relation" with other 
nations we seek national independence 
and freedom \\ ithin the nation we 
seek equality for all racial groups hor 
50 years we faced the ever growing 
menace of Japanese aggression. 
National aimed resistance began when 
we had no other alternative Iherefore 
the main emphasis ot our national 
revolutionary movement wms upon con¬ 
solidating the strength of all our racial 
groups We knew that we must unite 
m resisting foreign aggression if we w'ere 
to attain national independence and 
freedom 

Wc had three most important goals 
and the attainment of these constituted 



our most urgent task. First, we had to 
regain our sovereign rights in the North¬ 
eastern Provinces and re-establish 

territorial and administrative integrity 
there. Second, we had to recover 

Formosa and the Pescadores Islands. 
Third, we had to restore to Korea her 
independence and freedom Should 

Korea not be given freedom, Formosa 
not be allowed to return to its mother- 
country, and the territorial and adminis¬ 
trative integrity of the Northeastern 
Provinces not be restored, all talk of 
national independence and freedom would 
be useless and the objectives of our armed 
resistance could not be achieved These 
objectives follow the policies handed 
down to us by Dr. Sun Yat-sen ; they 
have been the leading aims in our armed 
resistance against Japan which has meant 
for us the loss of millions of lives. During 
the war, we had to unite all the racial 
groups within the nation and strive 
together tp complete our threefold task. 
Only if this is done can we expect our 
country to be independent and make 
secure the political equality of all the 
racial groups. 

Japanese imperialism has been 
defeated and Japan is suing for peace, 
ioimosa. and the Pescadores are to be 
returned to China The restoration of 
our sovereign rights and of territorial 
and administrative integrity in the 
Northeastern provinces is assured 
Korea will in the not distant future be 
liberated and made free The foundation 
of our national independence is firmly 
laid. We may *\\y that the international 
aspect of our Pnuciple of Nationalism is 
approaching completion Therefore, we 
must formulate definite policies and take 
positive action to realize the domestic 
phase of the same principle, that is 
ensure equality for all the racial groups 
withm the nation and thus fulfil the 
entire program of our national revolution 
We must also insure the permanency 
of the victorious peace which we have 
won at the sacrifice of countless lives and 
enormous losses in property. 

" TIpon the basis of Dr Sun Yat-sen's 
teachings, ] shall now state, as a represen¬ 
tative of the Kuonuntang, our policy 
towards carrying out the Principle of 
Nationalism and safeguarding world peace 
and national security. 1 shall first take 
up the racial questions in Outer Mongolia 
and Tibet Outer Mongolia and Tibet 
both have a long history. The racial 
groups in these two areas have always 
lived by themselves and are totally 
different from the racial groups in¬ 
habiting the border provinces which mix 
freely with other groups. 


“ Following the Kuomintang re* 
organization in 1924 Outer Mongolia 
sent representatives to extend greetings 
and felicitations to our Party. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen was at that time already treating 
them as members of a friendly neighboring 
country and as honored guests. Such 
facts are recorded in Dr. Sun's teachings 
and are widely known We have never 
regarded the people of Outer Mongolia 
as colonials or oppressed them as the 
Peking Government did Ever since the 
inauguration of the National Government 
we have maintained friendly relations not 
only with the Outer Mongolians but also* 
with the Tibetans Our people should 
realize that if we ignore the aspirations 
of these racial groups for freedom afid 
restrain their urge for independence and 
self-government, it will not only be con¬ 
trary to the spirit of our national revolu¬ 
tion, but will also tend to increase friction 
between the racial groups and jeopardize 
our entire program of national recon¬ 
struction. This in turn will adversely 
affect world peace and security, 

t 

" The racial group m Outer Mongolia 
had. in effect, declared its independence 
from the mother-country as early as 
1922 when the Peking Government was 
in existence. That was almost a quarter 
of a century ago. The world is under¬ 
going rapid changes and this is a propitious 
time for renewing old friendships. 
Therefore, we should, in accordance with 
our revolutionary principles and the 
Kuomintang’s consistent policy, recognize, 
with bold determination and through 
legal procedure, the independence of 
Outer Mongolia and establish friendly 
relations with it We must seek a satis¬ 
factory solution of this question If we 
fail, happy relations between China and. 
Mongolia will be impossible and not 
only our own domestic tranquillity but 
also the peace of the world will be 
seriously jeopardized 

" I must here point out three 
fundamental points in the le&lization 
of our Principle of Nationalism First, 
the Chinese Government and people 
should resolve with noble, sincere and 
firm determination never to imitate the 
way of Japan toward Korea We should 
honestly aid all racial groups which have 
given evidence of their capacity for self- 
government and have shown a spirit of 
independence. We should help them to 
achieve national independence through 
self-determination. We must take the 
opposite road from the Japanese imperial¬ 
ists and lay the foundation for national 
self-determination, freedom, and equality 
on the Asiatic Continent in the bright 
light of total victory. For 60 years, the 



national revolution of the Kuomintang— 
overthrowing the Manchu Government 
and resisting Japan—has not only been a 
movement for China’s own freedom and 
equality, but also for the liberation and 
independence of Korea From today, 
we shall, in this same spirit and together 
With all Allied nations concerned, fully 
respect the principle of Korean indepen¬ 
dence and equality and the position that 
Korea will soon attain 

“ Second, if frontier racial groups 
situated in regions outside the provinces 
have the capacity for self-government 
and a strong determination to „ attain 
independence, and are politically and 
economically ready for both, our govern¬ 
ment should, in a friendlv spirit, volun¬ 
tarily help them to realize their freedom 
and forever treat them as brotherly 
nations and as equals of China. We 
should entertain no ill-will or prejudice 
against them because of their choice 
to leave the mother-country. 

“ Our frontier racial groups should, 
in a friendly spirit and through legal 
channels, make known their wishes to 
the Government of their mother-country 
In this way thev may be able to realize 
their aspirations They should not defy 
the mother-country and stir up mutual 
hatred 

** Third, we should accord the large 
and small lacial groups inside the pro¬ 
vinces legal and political equality, and 
unhindered economic and religious free¬ 
dom, so that a warm community spirit 
and friendly collaboration may develop 
among all the groups 

“ As regards the political status of 
Tibet, the Sixth National Kuomintang 
Congress decided to grant it a v ery high 
degree of autonomy, to aid its political 
advancement and to improve the living 
conditions of the Tibetans I solemnly 
declare that if the Tibetans should at 
this time express a wish for self-govern¬ 
ment, our Government would in 
conformity with our sincere tradition, 
accord it a very high degree of autonomy. 
If in the future they fulfil the economic 
requirements for independence, the 
National Government will, as in the 
case of Outer Mongolia, help them to 
gain that status. But Tibet must give 
proof that it can consolidate its in¬ 
dependent position and protect its 
continuity so as not to become another 
Korea. 

" Finding a solution for the racial 
problems of Outer Mongolia and Tibet 
is a very great task of our national 
revolution. It will be a touchstone 
Of the success of our Principle of Nation¬ 


alism We should be ready to assume 
responsibility foi a solution. I hope 
that all the Chinese people will, in 
accordance, with our revolutionary 
principles and spirit of national in¬ 
dependence, assist the Government m 
finding an answer to these questions. 
For world peace and security as well as 
for the solidarity and reconstruction of 
our own nation, we must deal with the 
world's racial questions in (onformity 
with the spirit of the Atlantic C hartcr 
and the Three Principles of the People. 

Inasmuch as several problems in 
connection with our southwestern 
frontiers are also intimately related with 
future world peace and security, I should 
like here to state China’s hopes 

Fust, China has had close relations 
historically with the people of Burma. 
During the war, China twice sent her 
troops to Burma to fight the enemy. 
The direct and indirect casualties sus¬ 
tained by our expeditionar\ forces in the 
Burma campaigns amounted to more 
than 200,000 This does not include 
the incalculable losses suffered by the 
( hinesc people living in Burma But, 
iespe« ting fully the rights of our 'Allies 
and abiding faithfully by international 
commitments, uui troops weie imme¬ 
diately withdrawn upon the completion 
of our mission on the Burma trout 
It was clearly our duty us a member 
of the United Nations We had no 
designs on Burma or demands to make 
But it is oui hope that our ulh will take 
concrete steps to raise the political 
position of the Burmese people and 
facilitate the return of overseas Chinese 
to Burma to lesume business theie 

“ Second, 1 mention the Thais China 
was the first countrv to fee] the adverse 
effects of Thailand’s participation in the 
vvai. It was lor this reason that Thailand 
was at first included in the China 1 heater. 
Now Thailand has been assigned to the 
Southeast Asia Command China has 
taken no exception to that decision 
We have known all along that Thailand's 
declaration of war on the United Nations 
was not a free art, but was the result 
of Japanese pressure AN ith the war 
now over, we hope* that Thailand will 
regain her original status ol independence 
and equality We particularly hope 
that she will quickly resume normal 
and friendly relations with China. 

“Third, I come to the lndo-Chme.se. 
During the war, China suffered heavy 
losses in life and property as a result of 
Indo-China's inability to defend her own 
sovereignty and because she served as 
a base of Japanese aggression on China. 
But today, in spite of the agreement 



reached among the Allies that China 
should dispatch troops to accept the 
surrender of Japanese troops in Indo- 
China north of 16 degrees latitude, we 
have no territorial designs on Indo¬ 
china. Our hope is that Indo-Chma 
will be autonomous and eventually 
become independent in accordance with 
the provisions of the Atlantic Charter. 

" Finally, I should like to say a few 
words about the Hongkong question 
Hongkong and the neighboring province 
of Kwangtung face common security 
problems Hongkong was assigned to 
the China Theater following the outbreak 
of the Pacific War. China will not use 
the occasion of Japan’s unconditional 
surrender as a pretext for disregarding 
international agreements and infringing 
upon the rights of our allies We will 
not take advantage of this oppoitunity 
to dispatch tioops to take over Hongkong 
nor will we provoke misunderstanding 
among our allies 1 wish to state here 
that the present status of Hongkong is 
regulated by a treaty signed by China 
and Great Britain Changes in the 
future will be introduced only through 
friendly negotiations between the two 
countries Our foreign pohev is to 
honor treaties, rel\ upon law ami seek 
rational readjustments when the lequire- 
rnents ot time and actual conditions 
demand such readjustments Now that 
all the leased territories and settlements 
in China have been one alter another 
returned to ('Inna, the leased temtory 
of Kowloon should not remain an t xcep- 
tion But China will settle this last 
issue through diplomatic talks between 
the two countries 

"The World War that has just ended 
was an unprecedented contlu t m human 
history All the United Nations hope 
that this horrible war will be the last 
war China has fought the longest and 
suffered the most Our hope for peaie 
is therefore the most ardent Ain 
measure that will strengthen our national 
unity and promote international peace 
will receive our strongest support 

In collaboration with our allies, ue 
shall strive to bring about ' fncndlv 
relations between ail free and indepen¬ 
dent nations, insure the continuance of 
peace and prevent the re-emergence of 
power politics We should see to it 
particularly that the peoples of the 
world do not again sutler from inequality, 
the want of freedom, scare itv and fear 
if we keep this in mind, we shall see how 
supremely important it is that the 
principles of racial equalitv and national 
independence be everywhere realized, 
The National Government, guided by its 


own vital principles and its consistent 
revolutionary policies, will complete the 
unfinished phase of the Principle of 
Nationalism as peace dawns upon the 
world. This is one of our fondest hopes 
and I am sure our allies wall understand. 
World peace will thus be guaranteed 
and our national security be made 
certain. Let our people with one heart 
and one mind strive toward tins goal. 
National revival and reconstruction will 
then become a living reality and the 
millions of our officers and soldiers and 
people \vho gave their lives in eight years 
of war will rest in peace knowing that 
they’ have not sacrificed in vain. And 
the truth of Ur Sun's words pronounced 
after the first World War will be fully 
verified ” 

CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH THE 

UNITED STATES 

I. I hi Presidents 

Entire China mourned the death of the 
late President Franklin I). Roosevelt 
on April 12, 11)45. Upon receipt pt the 
news. President Chiang Kai-shek sent 
the following message of condolence to 
Mrs. Roosevelt, widow of the late 
President : 

" I am extremely grieved to learn 
of the tragic death of President Roosevelt. 
This indeed is a great loss to the civilized 
world President Roosevelt’s achieve¬ 
ments will live always in the memory 
of the Chinese nation His name and 
his ideals shall be a beacon of light to 
humanity tor centuries to come Just as 
there are no words adequate enough to 
praise his contributions to the world, 
so we find ourselves devoid of expression 
m mourning his loss The profound 
sorrow of the Chinese people is intensified 
bv a deep sense of gratitude that they 
bear for him President Roosevelt has 
firmly laid the foundation of a lasting 
peace as well as for the ultimate victory 
of the \llted fences 1 am confident that 
his unfinished tasks will be faithfully 
carried on and soon completed bv his 
successor anti the great people of America 
with the support of the Allied Nations 
May I pray that you find consolation in 
this faith of mind 1 am asking my wife 
to convey to you our condolences in 
person 

On April 111, memorial services were 
held throughout Free China to enable the 
Chinese people to pay final tribute to 
the late American President The memo* 
nal .service in Chungking was held in the 
auditorium of the Central Youth Cadre 
School under the auspices of the National 
Government with President Chiang Kai- 
shek officiating. More than 1,000 ranking 



Chinese officials and officers and United 
Hations diplomatic and military re¬ 
presentatives attended. After the mili¬ 
tary band played a dirge, President 
Chiang walked solemnly up to the 
platform and put a wreath and a pot of 
burning incense in front of the portrait 
of President Roosevelt, representing the 
most dignified Chinese way ol expressing 
Condolence. Ellis O Briggs, American 
Charge d'Affaires, then read the Scripture 
of the 23rd Chapter of the Psalms. 

Reviewing President Roosevelt's great¬ 
ness as a world leader and his contribu¬ 
tions to world peace. I)r. Wang Shih-chieh, 
minister of information, read excerpts 
from the following statements made by 
president Roosevelt, which, he said, 
every Chinese should remember • His 
October 5, 1937. speech urging the 

quarantine of aggressor nations , his 
January (1, 1941, speech on transforming 
the United States into the arsenal of 
democracy, his February 12, 1943, 

speech on the unconditional surrender 
of the enemies after the Casablanca Con¬ 
ference with Prime Minster Churchill ; 
his recommendation to Congress in 
October, 1943. for the repeal of the 
Chinese* Exclusion Act , his speech m 
December, 1943, on the Cairo principles 
for the Far East, his March 12. 1944, 
speech on the occasion of the anniversary 
of Dr Sun Vat-sen's death , and his 
June 2d. 1944, speech on the role 

of the four big powers in the world 
peace organization. 

On behalf of the Chinese nation, 
President Chiang Kai-shek presented a 
eulogy which was read before the 
assembly, and following the reading ot the 
eulogy the assembly bowed three times 
to the portrait of the late American 
President lhe memorial service con¬ 
cluded with a dirge played by the band 

After the ceremony, President Chiang 
Kai-shek told the American Charge 
<TAffaires, Ellis O Briggs, that " today 
is my saddest day " expressing his 
profound sorrow- for the loss of China s 
great friend 

After President Roosevelt’s death, 
Barry S. Truman was sworn m as 
American President on April 12. 1945. 
On April 14. IResident Chiang Kai-shek 
sent the following message to President 
Truman : 

** On behalf of the Chinese Government 
and people ! wish to convey to Your 
Excellency our sincere and warm respects 
- upon your succession to the Presidency 
While deeply mourning the passing of 
President Roosevelt, we find consolation 
in the fact that yrnar great predecessor is 
succeeded m his exalted office by such an 


eminent statesman as Your Excellency# 
We are fully confident that under your 
leadership the American people and their 
gallant forces, in cooperation with all 
other freedom-loving nations, will con¬ 
tinue to labor for the realization of 
those noble ideals which they have 
heroically championed for so many years 
and that their untiring efforts will soon 
be rewarded with the winning of a total 
victory and the building of a durable 
peace Your sympathy for the Chinese 
people and their armed forces has always 
been an unfailing source of encouragement 
to us and we firmly believe that our 
continued cooperation both during the 
present .struggle with our enemies and 
in the postwar period will result m the 
further strengthening of the traditional 
ties of friendship long subsisting between 
our two countries." 


11. Diplomatic 

Xew Sino-A werican Treaty * —The 
new Sino-American Treaty and accom¬ 
panying exchange of notes were signed 
in Washington on January 11, 1943, 

between C hinese Ambassador Wei Tao- 
ming and American Seuetary of State 
Cordell Hull The exchange of ratifica¬ 
tions took place m Washington on 
May 20, 1943 

Abolition of Chinese Exclusion 
Act —The American Senate on November 
20, 1943, and the House of Representa¬ 
tives on October 21, passed an act to 
repeal the Chinese Exclusion Act The 
act was signed by President Roosevelt on 
December 18, and became law. Chinese 
utizens could from that date apply for 
entrance into the United States under 
the quota of 105 annually Chinese 
citizens who were legally admitted into 
the U.S prior to July 1 1924, and have 
maintained permanent residence there, 
could apply for U S citizenship Chinese 
who enter the V S under the new quota 
are also eligible to become natuialized. 

IVilHue's Visit to China —The late 
Wendell L Willkie entered China in 
Sinkiang on September 29 1942, and 

arrived in Chungking on October 2. as 
President Roosevelt’s personal envoy He 
left Chungking on October 7 for the Yellow 
River front and later returned to Chengtu 
where his plane flew him across Siberia 
to America via \laska 


Madame Chians; Kai-shek 's Few/ to 
A uh nca — Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
went to the United States in November, 
1942. Her official tour of the 1 U.S, 
began on February 17, 1943. and ended 


* For full t<**t of Smo-Americau treaty* 
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on April 4 , totalling 46 days. During 
the period she visited Washington, New 
York, Wellesley, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. She spoke 
to the ILS. Senate and House of Represen¬ 
tatives and public gatherings in the 
cities she visited. 

Wallace's Visit to China —American 
Vice-President Henry J, Wallace arrived 
in Chungking on June 20, 1944, after 
a two-day stop-over at Tihwa, capital 
of Sinkiang, for a 14-day visit m China. 
He visited Chungking, Tihwa, Kweilin, 
Kunming, Chengtu and Lanchow. He 
left Lanchow on July 2 for America. 
At the conclusion of the Vice-President's 
Chungking visit, the following joint press 
release was issued * 

14 During his visit in Chungking, Vice- 
President Wallace has had ?n opportunity 
to discuss with President Clitang Kai-shek 
and officials of the Chinese Government 
in an informal, frank and friendly 
atmosphere, matters ol common interest 
and concern. They have exchanged 
views to mutual advantage and have 
found themselves in agreement on basic 
principles and objectives. 

“ Prosecution of the war against Japan 
in Asia is an urgent job, and mutual 
assistance m every possible way to get 
that job done quick!v and efficiently 
is fundamental in Chinese-American 
relations. 

*' The objective of victory in the 
Pacific is the establishment of a 
democratic peace based on political 
and social stability deriving from govern¬ 
ment devoted to the welfare of peoples 

" Enduring peace in the Pacific will 
depend upon. (1) effective permanent 
demilitarization of Japan; (2) under¬ 
standing, friendship and collaboration 
between and among the four principal 
powers in the Pacific Area - -'China, the 
Soviet Union, the United States, and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations — 
and among all United Nations willing to 
share in the responsibilities of postwar 
international older ; and h‘l) recognition 
o! the fundamental right of presently 
dependent Asiatic peoples to self-govern¬ 
ment, and the earlv adoption of measures 
in the political, economic and social 
fields to prepare those dependent peoples 
for self-government witlnn a specified 
practical time limit 

4t Cognizance was taken of the 
cornerstone position of China m Asia 
and of the importance m any structure 
for peace in the Pacific area. It was 
assumed as axiomatic that essential to 
such a pcfice structure would be con¬ 


tinuation of ties of friendship that have 
characterized American-Chinese relatione 
for over a century, and the maintenance 
of relations on a basis of mutual under'* 
standing between China and the Soviet 
Union—China's nearest great neighbor-— 
as well as between China and her other 
neighbors. No balance of power arrange* 
ment would serve the ends of peace, 

" Seven years of resistance to Japan, 
during the last three of which China 
has been virtually cut off from physical 
contact with the outside world, has 
resulted in serious economic and financial 
difficulties in Free China. The Chinese 
people are facing difficulties with fortF 
tucle, confident of their ability to stand 
the strain until greater material assistance 
from abroad becomes feasible. 

“ The Chinese people and the Govern¬ 
ment are detei mined to implement 
and make real the Three People's 
Pnnciples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The 
first of these principles—National 
Sovereignty—is now a reality, The 
second—Democracy—is implicit in plana 
being formulated for the establishment 
of a constitution to guarantee individual 
rights and freedom and to establish 
representative government. Concrete 
consideration of the third—People's Live¬ 
lihood—is inherent m plans for economic 
leconst ruction. 

" With regard to the People's 
Livelihood, the fundamental importance 
of agricultural reconstruction in any 
plans for economic or industrial re¬ 
construction w’as recognized. The life¬ 
long interest of Vice-President Wallace in 
agricultural development gave him a 
special understanding of China's agrarian 
problems and enabled him to discuss 
with President Chiang realistic solutions, 
Vice-President Wallace was confident 
of the willingness of the American 
people to cooperate m every practical 
wav with the Chinese people in solving 
agricultural and related problems posed 
m Chinese plans for economic reconstruc¬ 
tion, implementation of which would 
mean trade relations between Chinese 
and American businessmen on a mutually 
advantageous basis 

" President Chiang and Vice-President 
Wallace were continually mindful of 
the fact that the fundamental purpose 
of their Governments is the promotion 
of the security and welfare of the peoples 
of China and the United States, respec¬ 
tively, and were in agreement in believing 
that pursuit of the broad objectives 
which they had discussed would be in 
line with the accomplishment of that 
purpose/' 



Nelson Mission—l )onald Nelson, re¬ 
presentative of President Roosevelt, 
arrived in Chungking on September f>, 
1944. He returned to America at the 
. end of the month and came to Chungking 
again on November Itf. He helped to 
establish the Chinese War Production 
Board with a group of experts known 
as the Nelson Mission. Mr. Nelson was 
appointed by President Chiang Kai-shek 
as high adviser to the National Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Nelson later returned to 
America and his resignation as the 
President's representative was announced 
on May 12, 1945. Fd win A Locke, Jr , 
was appointed his successor in connection 
with the work of the Chinese War 
Production Board. 

Hurley Succeeds Gauss —American 
Ambassador Clarence K Gauss resigned 
and left Chungking on November 14, 
11144. Major-General Patrick J Hurkiv, 
who came to Chungking as the late 
President Koo»eveit's personal representa¬ 
tive on September ♦>, 1944, was appointed 
Ambassador and he presented his 
credentials to President Chiang Kai-shek 
on January 8, 1945. 

Visit oj Judge Helmick -fudge Milton 
j. Helmick, former judge of the United 
States Court m China, arrived in 
Chungking on November 24, 1944, on 
a mission to study China’s judicial 
system on behalf of the American Govern¬ 
ment He called on Hsien Kwan-sheng, 
minister of justice, and V \ . ooong, 
and visited Chinese courts and prisons 
He left Chungking for America on 
February 27, 1945. 

IIP Military 

Exchange oj Military Missions — 
The American Military Mission under 
Brigadier-General John Magruder, 
arrived in Chungking on October 9. 1941. 
Duties of the Mission were merged with 
those oi the U S Forces Headquarters 
in China after the Pacific War began. 

The Chinese Military Mission, headed 
by General Hsiung Shih-hiu, arrived m 
Washington on April 13, 1942. General 
Hsiung and members of the mission 
returned to China m April, 1943, by way 
of Britain. 

On May 17, 1944, another military 

mission, under General Shang Chen, 
arrived in Washington to ie-establish 
special military liaison with U. b. officials. 

Presentation of H.S.S. “ Tutuila - 
The U. S. Government presented its 
Yangtze gunboat U.S S. Tutuila to the 
Chinese Government m Chungking on 
March 17, J942. The ship was rechns- 
tened’ ** Met Yuan '' (American Origin) 
and incorporated into the Chinese fleet. 


Generalissimo Receives Legion of 
Merit -On Julv 7, 1943, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek received the Legion of 
Merit, Degree of Chief Commander, from 
General Joseph Stiluell who presented 
the decoration on behalf of President 
Koosevelt to the Generalissimo in 
recognition of the latter’s magnificent 
achievements as an outstanding military 
leader. 

Criminal Jurisdiction over It S, 
Armed Forces in China —An exchange 
ot notes between K C Wu, Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs on behalf of 
the Chinese Government, and George 
Atcheson, Jr . American Charge d’Affaires 
on behalf of the U S Government, took 
place on May 21, 1943, regarding criminal 
jurisdiction over American armed forces 
temporarily stationed in i bina. It 
provided that jurisdiction over criminal 
offenses < ornmitted bv members of the 
armed forces of the United States m 
China shall be exclusively exercised by 
the service courts and the military and 
naval authorities ot the United States, 
and the United States Government shall 
make like arrangements to ensure to such 
Chinese fortes as mav be stationed m 
territory under United States junsdu tton 
a position corresponding to that of the 
United States forces in China 

Sino-‘Uneru an Jomt Stall A Smo- 
American Joint Staff was established in 
December, 1944, in Chungking and 
Chinese and American staff officers meet 
regularly to discuss the joint efforts of 
the two forces in the China I heater. 

Chinese Comhat Command and Chinese 
Training ( enter The ( hinese Combat 
Command lowghlv parallels the oigamza- 
tion of the ( hinese Armv. The Command 
supplies liaison teams of Americans 
who are attached to Chinese fighting 
units They train Chinese troops in the 
field m the mechanics and employment 
of American-supplied weapons, 
indoctrinate the Chinese fighting forces 
with American principles of modern 
warfare, and assist and advise the Chinese 
commanders in operations against the 
Japanese The Chinese Training Center 
is designed to train Chinese ot all ranks 
in American methods and weapons at 
specialized schools, including an Infantry 
and a Field Artillery 'Framing Center, 
a General Staff School, an Automotive 
School, and a Chinese Ordnance Training 
Center Besides, American military 
personnel also help the Chinese forces 
in medical and supply services. 

War Transport Board— With the help 
of American military personnel under 
Major-General Robert McClure, a Chinese 
War Transport Board was established 



on January I, 1945. under the Chinese 
National Military Council to direct all 
wartime transportation activities in China, 
especially highway transportation 

China Decorates American Military 
Leaders —H H Kung, representing the 
Chinese Government, conferred upon 
Admirals of the fleet William Leahy 
and Frnest J King and General of the 
Army Douglas Mac Arthur the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Pao-1 mg (Precious 
Tripod) m Washington on June 11, 1945 


IV 

Financial and F-conomic 
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Agreement - 'the White House announced 
on | line 2, 1942 that the Sino- 

American I < nd I ease Agreement 
was signed that day by Secretary of State 
toukli Hull and foreign Munster T V 
Soong Iht agreement lays down 
principles ol mutual aid m the prosec ution 
ol war \ C hma Bureau was established 
in the Lend-1 t iso \dmmisttation on 
February 19, 1949 

United China lit l it f 1 he United ( hint 
Relief, established m the spring ol 1941 
to cooidmate all China relied activities 
m America has seven participating 
agencies It has sent millions ol dollais 
to China lor relief purposes Originally 
the U C R raised its own lunds for 
relief m China, but since 1943 its 
appropriations come horn the United 
States National W'ar hunt! 

V Cl’l U’RM 

Financial Help Jor Lhitnst btudtnis 
tn 4wmra~~Ihe war brought about 
considerable difficulties to Chinese 
students stud>ing in America A good 
number of the 1800 stuchnts studving 
there have been cut off from financial 
support 1 he American state Depart¬ 
ment granted siholatships to some of 
the students By 1944 about 400 
Chinese students had received monthly 


grants from the State Depattment, with 
100 on the rolls at a time 4 he State 
Department also gave special scholarships 
to more than 30 students to reieive 
practK al training m America^ Govern¬ 
ment and private institutions 

A merit an Itchnual Lxperts in China — 
Under arrangement between the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
American State Department, American 
tec hnu al experts have been sent to China 
since 1942 The C hinesc Government 
requested 36 experts 4 he American 
Government appointed 22 up to the end 
of 1944 More art* to be appointed. 

Microfilms - lo alleviate the hardship 
created bv the dwindling of the normal 
flow of printed nratcnals from abroad, 
the \mencan State Department arranged 
to supply (hmese professors students, 
and research workers with microfilms 
of current books and magazines A 
number of microfilm reading c('liters have 
been established m free China 

Chtntse Professor l i siting - imerica —- 
Beginning in 1944 tin American State 
Depaitnunt extended invitations through 
the \meii( m 1 mhdssv to Chinese 
mmcisitics to uommatr professors to 
go to tin Unded States as guests of the 
Diputment for one, \tai 1 hev are 
given posts m Xmcruan institutions 
to Ouch or to do research work 

C him st (lommuent Scholarships m 
U S ( nil 11 situ s- Ihe Chinese Govern¬ 
ment m 1945 cstabhshed five scholarships 
ol US S| 500 c*acli Known ns * Chinese 
Cultural Sc holat "hips ’ for the purpose 
of encouraging Chinese studies 4 he 
scholarships will be open to all students 
other than Chinese* nationals who have 
shown me lit in at hast one \ t*ar's study 
of some phase of Chinese cultrne 

CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS 

Great Britain 

1 Dipiowtk 

\iiv Nino~British lieaty*- The new 
Sino British iuatv was signed m 
C hungking on fanuarv II 1943 lx*tween 
1 \ Soong Chinese Minister of 

iurcign \ftaiis and British Ambassador 
Horace James Seymour and H R. 
Kn hard son (foi India) 4hc exchange 
of ratitu ations took place in Chungking 
on May 20 1943 

Chinese Stamen t> Agreement-—An 
agreement providing foi an improvement 
of terms and conditions for Chinese 


♦For full tt*xt of Now Si uo* British -Treaty, 
see CHIN A HANDBOOK , 1U48. * 



seamen employed on British ocean-going 
vessels was signed in September, 1942, 
in London by V* K. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese ambassador, for the Chinese 
Government, and Lord Leathers, Minister 
of War Transport, for the British Gov¬ 
ernment. 

British Parliamentary Visitors to 
China — The British Parliamentary 
Mission, composed of four members— 
Lord Ailwyn and Lord Teviot of the 
House of Lords and H. J. Scrymgeour- 
Wedderburn and J. J. Lawson of 
the House of Commons-arrived in 
Chungking on November 10, 194 2. The 
mission came upon Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s invitation, it visited Chung¬ 
king, Chengtu, Sian and Kunming before 
it left for India en route back to England 
on December 11, 1942. 

Miss Irene Ward, British Woman M.P., 
visited China at the end of 1943. She 
stayed in China for ten weeks and visited 
many places, including the war front 

T. r. Soong Visits Great Britain .— 
T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign Min¬ 
ister, arrived in London on July 24, 
1943, from Washington to exchange 
views on the prosecution of war in the 
Pacific. He w$s received by King 
George VI on July 27 On August 16. 
the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
issued the following statement: 

“At the invitation of His Majesty’s 
Government, Dr, T. V. Soong, Chinese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, has in the 
past few weeks been paying a visit to 
Great Britain. 

“During his stay he had a number 
of informal conversations with the Prime 
Minister, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and other Ministers of the Crown 
and high military, naval and air 
authorities. An extraordinary meeting 
of the Pacific Council was convoked 
under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister at which the strategical situation 
in the Far East was reviewed. In the 
course of these meetings, which wore held 
in a most cordial atmosphere, views were 
exchanged on many aspects of war both 
in the East and in the West Postwar 
issues also came under discussion. There 
was complete agreement on need for the 
vigorous prosecution of war until the 
utter defeat of Germany and Japan 
has been achieved and for the organization 
of measures thereafter to secure stable 
world peace. 

“ Both Dr. Soong and His Majesty’s 
Government haw warmly welcomed 
this opt>ortunity for strengthening the 
Anglo-Chinese understanding and for 
extending the basis for close cooperation 


in further conduct of war and in the 
peaceful reconstruction to follow.*' 

»Chinese Goodwill Mission to England — 
The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
issued the following communique on 
November 11, 1943: 

^ “ Upon the invitation of the British 
Government and in accordance with the 
desire expressed by the People’s Political 
Council at one of its recent sessions, a 
Chinese Mission will soon leave for 
London. As the British Parliamentary 
Mission -which came to China last year 
did much to increase the understanding 
and goodwill between China and Great 
Britain, it is believed that the impending 
visit of the Chinese Mission to London 
will also greatly help to strengthen the 
friendly relations long subsisting between 
the two countries. The Chinese Mission 
will consist of the following members w>ho 
have been chosen after the Government 
has consulted with the Presidium of the 
People’s Political Council. Wang 
Shih-chieh, member of the Presidium of 
the People’s Political Council, Wang 
Yun-wu, Hu Lin and Han Lih-wu, mem¬ 
bers of the People's Political Council, and 
Wen Yuan-rung, member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan. Lee Wei-kuo will act as 
secretary of the Mission.” 

The mission left Chungking for England 
by way of India on November 18, 1943. 
It arrived in London on December 3, 
and was received l>> King George VI on 
December 29 at Buckingham Palace 

The mission visited, during its 44-day 
stay m Great Britain, London, Bath, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Birmingham. Liverpool, 
Manchester, Cambridge, Oxford, Edin¬ 
burgh, Newcastle, Glasgow, York, and 
Leeds. It took a letter to Prime 
Minister Churchill from President 
Chiang Kai-shek, a letter to the British 
Parliament from the Chinese People’s 
Political Council, and a letter to the 
British Press from the Chinese National 
Press Association. 

The mission, upon the conclusion of 
its visit in Great Britain, was divided 
into two parties, and left England on 
January 28, 1944, by two routes, One 
party, comprising Wang Yun-wu, Han 
Lih-wu and Wen Yuan-ning, returned 
to China by way of the Middle East. 
Wang Shih-chieh, Hu Lin and Lee Wei- 
kuo returned to China by way of the 
United States. 

II. Military 

Withdrawal of British Troops— The 
British Government announced on August 
9, 1940, its decision to withdraw all 
British forces in Shanghai and North 



China, cities where they had been stationed 
for over 80 years following the Protocol 
of 190L 

Presentation of British Gunboats— The 
Bntish Government picsented its \ angtze 
River gunboats >1 M b Falcon H M S 
Gannet and HMS Sandpiper to the 
Chinese Government on March 17 1942 
The three gunboats were incorporated 
into the Chinese thet and are known as 
Ytttg Jch (British Virtue) V mg Shan 
(British Mountain) and Yim* Hao (Bntish 
Hi ro) 

Generalissimo Receiver G C B — 
King George VI through Sir Horaev 
Seymour British Ambassadoi to (hina 
conferred the highest British military 
honor. Grand Cross of the Bati upon 
Generalissimo Chiang kai sink in Chung 
kmg on April 24 1942 m mogmfion of 
his brilliant leadership his glorious 
successes and his invaluable contribution 
to the United Nations 

Bntish Military Mission —On Dium- 
ber 17 1941 the British (government 

announced the formation of a British 
Military Mission m ( In ngkin^ with 
Majoi Guard I anetlot Uennvs then 
British Millt m att tcht in ( luna a>> 
its luad General Ihnnys was killed 
in an airplane aeudent nt u Kunming 
on M ireh 14 1942 At tht beginning 

of 1912 M ijoi General G 1 Gnnisdalt 
was ippmntt d the luad of tht mission 
On Icbiuarv 1 1945 ht u is succeeded 

b> M ijoi Gene ill ] ( Ha\ts 

(himst Military \h^\ion~~ I ht Chinese 
Military VIissioii to 1 n^luid headed 
by Genual \ ui N C hieh irnvtd m 
I undon m Jinuiry 29 1914 It 

returru cl to China in March eftu visiting 
mihtaiy centers and war pi mts in 
Gteat Britain In May 194 1 a Chmtse 
Military Mission was sent to I ngl ind 
with JLieutenant Genei il hwu \ung 
clung as head of the mission 

Churchills lieprest ntatiu to Genet al 
tsstmo —Lieutenant Gtnua! Carton de 
Wiart special military itpu sentativc 
from Mi Churchill to Gcuualissimo 
Chiang Kai shek arrived in < huugkmg 
on December 17 1948 to estiblish 

closei t ollaboratton between China u»d 
Great Britain for the more vigorous 
prosecution of wai against Jap in He 
al^o represents Admual Mountbaticn 

Training of Chmtse Naval Offiters 
—Airangements were made with the 
British Government foi the training of 
Chinese naval officers m Great Britain 
itt navigation naval tactics and strategy 
and shipbuilding m 1948. Some of 
these naval officers detailed for duty 
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on board Bntish warships participated 
in the Allied landing in western France 
m June 1944 

Lord Mountbatten Decorated *—Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten Supreme 
(ommander of the Southeast Asia 
Command visited Chungking from March 
7 to 10 1945 for military conferences 
with President Chiang Kaishtk and 
Chmtse and American military leaders. 
On March 9 lu was decorated with the 
Giand Cordon of tht Order of 5 un* 
Htvet ((loud Banner) by President 
Chiang in recognition of his signal smices 
to China in connection with the opening 
of the btilwil! Load 

Jurisdiction Ovtr Military Pet \onnel—~ 
An egret m< nt w is com luth d m Chungking 
on July 7 194* between Dr k C Wti, 
vne-mimstt r of foiugn affairs and 
Sir Horace Seymour British Ambassador, 
regarding the exercising of jurisdiction 
ovtr membtr^ of irmtd fortes m each 
others countiy I he full text of the 
nott s exchanged and the annex appended 
thereto are as follows 

Non fkom Sir Hokacl Seymour 
to Dr k ( V\ u 
Sir 

His Majestv s Ciovdnrmnt m the 
l nited kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Government 
of Inchi aic desirous of determining by 
agreement with the Government of the 
itt public < t China end on the basis 
of iecipn<it\ the question of juris- 
elution ovtr minibus of their respective 
fortes when the si foiees are present m 
terntorv of the other party Ihey 
piopose thit tins question should be 
ihtirmined in auoidmce with the 
provisions of the Annex to this present 
note If in the lutuit Chinese forces 
should be stationed in anv territory 
und< i the iuthority of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom 
not invertd by th< provisions of the 
Annex t > this note His Majesty's 
Government will be prepared to extend 
the provisions of the Annex to Chinese 
fonts stationed in uiy such territory 

If Voui 1 xtelkncy confirms on behalf 
of the Government of tht Republic of 
China then acceptance of this proposal, 
the present note (with its Annex) and 
A our Ixee Heavy s note m reply shall 
be deemed to constitute an agreement 
between His Majesty s Government in 
the United kingdom on their own behalf 
and m respect of Burma and the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the one part and the 
Government of the Chinese Republic 
on the other part 



I avail myself of this opportunity to 
renew to Your Excellency the assurance 
of my highest consideration. 

Annex 

Article 1.—(1) In this Agreement the 
expression (a) “ Members of the British 
forces " means evefy uniformed person, 
holding a rank m the naval* military or 
air forces, maintained by the Government 
of the United Kingdom, the Government 
of India or the Government of any 
overseas territory, colony or territory 
under the protection of His Majesty 
The King of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the seas, 
Emperor of India, who is. in respect 
of the duties which he performs in 
Chinese territory, under the orders of the 
commander of any British naval, military 
or air force in China. It includes uni¬ 
formed members (i) of political or civil 
staffs attached to the British forces, («) 
of the women's forces auxiliary to the said 
forces, (ui) of the nursing staffs, male 
and female, (iv) of the staff of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force Institutes, (v) of 
guerilla units auxiliary to the British 
forces which operate under the command 
of a commander of the British forces 
and which are subject to British military 
law. lt t does not include Chinese 
nationals employed by or accompanying 
the British forces but not enlisted or 
commissioned in the British forces ; nor 
does it include nationals of third powers 
or persons without nationality who may 
be recruited in China for employment 
with the British lorces. The expression 
also includes members of the crews 
(other than Chinese nationals) of merchant 
ships belonging to or chartered or re¬ 
quisitioned by or on behalf of the 
Government of the United Kingdom, 
the Government of India, or the Govern¬ 
ment of any overseas territory, colony 
or territory under the protection of 
His Majesty The King of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, Emperor of India, which are 
operating in conjunction with the British 
naval authorities. 

(b) " Members of the Chinese forces " 
means every uniformed person, holding 
a rank in the naval, military or air 
forces, maintained by the Government 
of the Republic of China, who is, in 
respect of the duties which he performs 
m India or Burma, under the orders 
of the commander of any Chinese naval, 
military or air force in India or Burma, 
It includes uniformed members (i) of 
political or civil staffs attached to the 
Chinese forces (n) of the women's forces 
auxiliary to the said forces, (in) of the 
nursing staffs male and female, (tt>) 


of the staff of the Navy, Army and Air 
Force Institutes, (v) of guerilla units 
auxiliary to the Chinese forces which 
operate under the command of a com¬ 
mander of the Chinese forces and which 
are subject to Chinese military law. 
It does not include British nationals 
employed by or accompanying the Chinese 
forces but not enlisted or commissioned 
in the Chinese forces , nor does it include 
nationals of third powers or persons 
without nationality who may be recruited 
in India or Burma for employment with 
the Chinese forces. The expression also 
includes members of the crews (other than 
British subjects or British protected 
persons) of merchant ships belonging to 
or chartered or requisitioned by or 
on behalf of the Government of the 
Republic of China, which are operating 
in conjunction with the Chinese naval 
authorities 

(c) '* Members of the forces ” means 
" members of the British forces " or 
“ members of the Chinese lorces ” as the 
case may be and " forces " meaus the 
British or Chinese forces as the case 
may be. 

(d) " Service tribunals ’* means naval, 
military or air force tribunals of the 
force to which the person concerned 
belongs, exercising jurisdiction under 
the naval, military or air force Jaw of 
that force, or as icgards the membeis 
of the crews of the merchant ships 
referred to in Article 1 (I) (a), British 
Naval Courts, and, as regards the members 
of crews of the men bant ships iclerred 
to in Article 1 (l) (6), the appropriate 
Chinese tribunal. 

(e) " Service authorities *’ means the 
appropriate authorities of the Bntish 
forces in China or (as the case may be) 
of the Chinese lorces in India or Burma. 

( J) “ Territory ” means the territory 
in which the members of the forces are 
present. 

(g) *' Local authorities" means the 
authorities (civil or military) of the 
territory 

(2) This Agreement applies to members 
of the British forces present anywhere 
in the territories of the Republic of China 
and to membeis of the Chinese forces 
who are pie.scnt anywhere in India or 
in Burma. 

Article 2.—(1) in all criminal matters 
members of the forces shall be subject 
to the jurisdiction of Service tribunals. 
The jurisdiction of all other tribunals 
shall be exclusive of the jurisdiction of all 
the tribunals m the territory, unless in 
any particular case, the senior officer 
present in the territory of the foices. 



to ’which the accused belongs, requests 
or consents to the exercise of jurisdiction 
by some tribunal of the territory. The 
request or consent shall be given in 
-writing and addressed direct to the local 
authorities, who have been designated as 
competent for this purpose by the 
Government or administration of the 
territory' m question. 

(2) Where a case, which is of legitimate 
interest to the local authorities because 
it arises out of injury to a local inhabitant 
or local property or for some other 
reason, is submitted to a Service autho¬ 
rities to inform them of the progress 
of the case, and, when the case is con¬ 
cluded, to supply a copy of the text of the 
judgment of the tribunal. 

Article 3,— (1) Save as provided in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of this article, a 
membe? of the forces wav only be 
arrested, searched or detained in custody 
by his Service authorities Onlv the 
Service tribunal, the local authorities 
may request the Service authorities, shall 
have the right to enter or search any 
premises winch are occupied exclusively 
by the forces as a camp, barracks, offices, 
stores, warehouses, or residence 

(2) A member of the forces may be 
arrested by the local authorities when 
such arrest is necessary in order to 
maintain public order. In this case the 
arrested person will be immediately 
handed over to the Service authorities. 
In any cas*' where there is any doubt 
whether an arrested person is a member 
of the forces, a certificate signed by an 
officer of or above the rank of Major 
in the Militaiy forces, and of or above 
the rank in the Naval and Air Forces 
which corresponds to that of Major, 
shall be accepted by the local authorities 
as conclusive. 

(3) The local authorities shall, on re¬ 
quest from the Service authorities, search 
for members of the fortes alleged to have 
committed offenses, and if they are 
found, shall arrest them and hand them 
over to the Service authorities 

Article 4.—The Service authorities 
will investigate and deal appropriately 
with any alleged criminal offenses 
committed by members of the forces 
which may be brought to their notice 
by the competent local authorities or 
which the Service authorities may find 
to have taken place. The Service tri¬ 
bunals will try and, on conviction, punish 
all criminal offenses which members of the 
forces may be alleged on sufficient 
evidence to have committed in the 
territory. 


Article 6.—The trial of any member 
of the forces for an offense against, a 
member of the civilian population of the 
territory will be conducted in open court 
(except where security considerations 
forbid this) and will be arranged to take 
place promptly in the territory and 
within a reasonable distance from the 
spot where the offense was alleged to 
have been committed, so that witnesses 
shall not be required to travel great 
distances to attend the hearing. 

Article 6.—The Service authorities and 
the local authorities will collaborate to 
provide satisfactory machinery for such 
mutual assistance as may be required 
in making investigations and collecting 
evidence m respect of offenses which 
members of the forces are alleged to 
have committed or in which they axe 
alleged lo be concerned In general such 
preliminary action will be taken by the 
local authorities on behalf of the Service 
authorities where witnesses or other 
persons, from whom it is desired to have 
statements, are not members of the 
forces. Conversely the Service autho¬ 
rities will assist in connexion with the 
prosecution before the courts of the 
temtory of persons who are not members 
of the forces where the evidence of 
any member of these forces is required 
or where the assistance of the Service 
authorities in the investigation of the 
case (including the taking of statements 
from members of the forces) may be 
needed. 

Article 7,—(l) Any claim for reparation 
on account of damage or injury caused or 
alleged 1 to have been caused in the 
territory by members of the forces 
shall be referred in the first instance 
to the Service authorities who, in the 
event of a settlement not being reached, 
will consult with the local authorities. 

(2) If any claim for reparation cannot 
be settled between the local and Service 
authorities, the claim may be taken 
up through the diplomatic channel. 

(3) The preceding paragraphs of this 
article do not apply to damage or injury 
caused by “ acts of w’ar " (that is to say 
by acts, done in the 7one of military 
operations which are part of offensive or 
defensive operations against the enemy) 
w'hich shall form the subject of future 
discussion between the Governments 
parties to the present Agreement. 

(4) As soon as the present Agreement 
comes into force, the competent British 
and Chinese authorities will discuss and 
determine the detailed arrangements 
necessary for examining and disposing of 
claims in accordance with paragraph l 
of this article. 



Article 8,—The local authorities will 
investigate and deal appropriately with 
any alleged criminal offenses, committed 
by persons in the territory against 
members of the forces, or the property 
of the forces or the security of the forces, 
which may be brought to their notice 
by the Service authorities or which 
the local authorities may find to have 
taken place. If sufficient evidence is 
produced against any person accused of 
any such offense committed in the 
territory, the local authorities will cause 
him to be arrested, tried, and, on con¬ 
viction punished in the same manner as if 
such offense had been committed against 
the members, the property or the security 
of forces maintained by the Government 
of the territory. The Service authorities 
shall be informed by the local authorities 
of the results of all action taken by the 
latter under this Article 

Article 9.—(1) The present Agreement 
shall come into force immediately as from 
this day’s date 

(2) The present Agreement shall remain 
in force until if is terminated by a notice 
of termination given to the Chinese 
Government by His Majesty’s \mbassddor 
m China jointly on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of India, or given to His 
Majesty's Ambassador m (. hina by 
the Chinese Government Notice of 
termination shall not be given prior to 
the termination of hostilities with Japan 
or to their suspension In a general 
armistice. Any notice of termination 
so given shall take effect six months 
after the date upon winch it is given 

Note from Dr. K. (. \\n to Sir 
Horace Seymour 

Sir, 

l have the lionoi to <u knowledge 
receipt of Your Excellency s note* of 
today's date reading as follows 

" His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the Government of 
India are desirous of dett running by 
agreement with the Government of the 
Keptibho of China, and on the basis of 
reciprocity, the question of jurisdiction 
over members of their respei live forces 
when these forces are -jnesent m the 
territory of the other jiaity 1 he> 
propose that this question should be 
determined in accordance with the 
provisions of the Annex to this present 
note. If in the future Chinese forces 
should be stationed in any territory 
under the authority of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom not 


covered by the provisions of the Annex 
to this note. His Majesty's Government 
will be prepared to extend the provisions 
of the Annex to Chinese forces stationed 
in any such territory. 

"If Your Excellency confirms on 
behalf of the Government of the Kepublic 
of China their acceptance of this proposal, 
the present note (with its Annex) and 
Your Excellency’s note in reply shall be 
deemed to constitute an agreement 
between His Majesty's Government in the 
United Kingdom on their own behalf 
and in respect of Burma and the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the one part, and the 
Government of the Chinese Republic 
on the other part " 

1 have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that I am authorized to 
confirm, on behalf of the Government 
of the Republic of China, their acceptance 
of the proposal as recorded m Your 
Excellency's note and its accompanying 
Annex The present note and Your 
Excellency’s note under repty with its 
Annex (a copy of which is hereto 
appended) shall be deemed to constitute 
an agreement between the Government 
of the KepubJu of China on the one part, 
and His Majesty’s Government m the 
United Kingdom on their own behalf 
and m lespeet of Burma and the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the other part 

1 avail my sell of this opportunity to 
renew to Your Kx< ellencv the assurance 
of m> highest consideration. 

Ill I’ IN ANOlAL AND ECONOMIC 

British Loans to China Since War 
Began — 

1939 First Sino-Rritish 

EZxport Credit Loan £ 188,000 

1939 Second Smo-British 

Export Credit Loan 2,859,000 

1941 Third Smo-British 

Export Credit Loan 5 000,000 

1944 Fouitli Smo-British 

Export Credit Loan 50,000,000 

Total £58 047,000 


Sino-Bntish Lend-Lease Agreement 
— On May 2, 1944, British Foreign 
Secretary Fden leported in the House 
of Commons that an agreement, " < ovenng 
the provisions of aims munitions and 
military equipment on LendT.ease terms 
by the United Kingdom to China was 
signed at the same time (with the 1944 
fourth Sino-Bntish Export Credit Loan). 
Pend mg signature of the agreement the 
cost of goods and services required by 
China from the British credits, and 



munitions have been provided on Lend- 
Lease terms in anticipation of the present 
agreement. The limit of our assistance 
to China remains, as always, therefore, 
one of transport and not one of 
finance.” 

Lady Cripps’ Fund —The British United 
Aid to China Fund, also known as the 
Lady Cripps’ Fund as it is directed by 
Lady Cripps, raised more than £1,500,000 
from 1942 to the end of 1944. The 
money is distributed among Chinese 
cultural, philanthropic, and social organi¬ 
sations and institutions and other worthy 
causes. In a special message sent from 
America in July, 1945, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek thanked Lady Cripps for what 
the Fund has done for China. 

IV. Cultural 

Sino~British Science Cooperation Bureau 
—The Sino-British Science Cooperation 
Bureau was established in Chungking in 
1943 under the direction of Joseph 
Needham. The bureau maintains cul¬ 
tural contact between China and Britain, 
provides books, apparatus, microfilms of 
journals, and gathers cultures, moulds, 
samples of fruit seeds and scientific 
papers prepared by Chinese scientists. 
The bureau’s personnel and running 
expenses are supplied by the British 
Council 

Representative of the British Council — 
Chief Representative of the British 
Council in China, Prof. P. M. Roxby, 
arrived in Chungking in May. 1945. 
Besides providing mutual cultural contact 
in time of war between China and Great 
Britain, the Council aims at the con¬ 
tinuation into peace time of the cultural 
cooperation begun during the war, and 
its eventual expansion. 

Australia 

Diplomatic Missions —The Chinese 
Government and the Australian Govern¬ 
ment decided to accredit diplomatic 
representatives to each other in May, 
1941. 

Sir Frederic William Eggleston, the 
first Australian minister to China, arrived 
m Chungking on October 20, 1941. He 
presented his credentials to Lin Sen, the 
ute Chairman of the National Govern¬ 
ment, on October 28. 

Hsu Mo, first Chinese minister to Aus- 
tralia, presented his credentials to Gov- 
ernor-General Lord Gowrie on September 
In, 194L Dr. Hsu was transferred to 
Ankara in November, 1944. Cheng 
* i-tung was appointed Chinese minister 
to Australia in early 1945, 


Canada 

Diplomatic Missions*~^Chin& anid 
Canada agreed to exchange diplomatic 
missions on August 29, 1941. Lit* 

Shih-shun, the first Chinese Minister to 
Ottawa, arrived in Canada in February, 
1942. Major-General Victor Wentworth 
Odium, Canadian Minister to China, 
arrived in Chungking cm April 30, 1943. 

China and Canada agreed on November 
11, 1943, to elevate the status of their 
respective diplomatic missions to that 
of an embassy. Liu Shih-shun, who was 
appointed Chinese Ambassador to Canada 
on February 18, 1944, presented his 
credentials to the Governor-General of 
Canada on February 26. Major-General 
Odium, first Canadian Ambassador to 
China, presented his credentials to 
President Chiang Kai-shek on March 15, 
1944. 

Sino-Cauadian Mutual Aid Agree* 
ment —According to a statement issued 
by the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, a Smo-Canadian Mutual Aid 
Agreement was signed m Ottawa on 
March 22, 1944. This agreement, w r hich 
consists of 11 articles and provides for 
the supply of war materials to China by 
Canada, is similar to the Sino-American 
Lend-Lease Agreement signed on June 2, 
1942. 

AVtv Immigration Ticaty —Prime Min¬ 
ister Mackenzie King announced in the 
House of Commons on April 18, 1944, 
that the draft of a new immigration treaty 
which vcould permit a limited number of 
Chinese merchants, doctors, missionaries, 
diplomats, and students to enter the 
Dominion had been forwarded to the 
Chinese ambassador to Canada. 

Relinquishment of Canadian Extra - 
territorial Rights in China —A Sino- 
Cauadian Treaty for the relinquishment 
of extraterritorial rights in China was 
signed m Ottawa on April 14, 1944, 
wfith Chinese Ambassador Liu Shih-shun 
representing China and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, signing for Canada. 
Ratifications of the new Sino-Canadian 
Treaty were exchanged in Chungking 
on April 3, 1945. between T. V. Soong 
representing China and Canadian Am¬ 
bassador Victor Odium. The important 
points of the treaty are as follows • 

'* 1. Canada relinquishes her extra¬ 
territorial rights in China and will 
cooperate with China, to the extent 
that any Canadian interests may be 
involved, in the negotiation and arrange¬ 
ment for the abandonment by foreign 
governments of the special privileges held 
by them in Peiping, Shanghai, Amoy, 
Tientsin and Canton. 



'*2. Nationals of each of the contract¬ 
ing parties in the territory of the other 
shall have the right to travel, reside 
and carry on trade. In connection with 
legal proceedings, administration of 
justice and payment oi taxes, they 
shall be given national treatment . 

3. The consular officer of each of 
the contracting parties in the territory 
of the other shall result* at such places 
as may be agreed upon and shall have 
the right to interview and to communicate 
with their own nationals, 

" 4. The contracting parties will enter 
into negotiations for the conclusion of 
a modern comprehensive treaty of friend¬ 
ship. commerce, navigation and consular 
rights upon the request ot either of 
them or in any case within sfx months 
aftei the cessation of hostilities m the 
war against then common enemies ; 

*' 5. Attached to the treaty is an 
exchange of notes providing that all 
rights and privileges, relinquished by 
His Majesty the King for the United 
Kingdom and India as provided in the 
Sino-Hritish treaty and the annexed 
exchange of notes of January II. 1943, 
have been similarly relinquished by His 
Majesty the King for Canada." 

New Zealand 

New Immigration Itt gitlativn *—On 
December 13. 1944. the Geneial \s>cmhly 
of New Zealand abolished the disennmia 
tory clauses m the Immigration l aw 
of New Zealand imposed upon Tiunov 
seeking entry into the country Such 
discriminatory clauses included a Chinese 
immigrant entry tax of /H)0 per capita 
and the restriction that only one Chinese 
passenger be allowed in any ship of 200 
tons. 

India 

Generalissimo's Visit to India - 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. accompanied by a party of staff 
officers, arnved in Calcutta on Febiuary 4, 
1942. On February 9, they arrived in 
New Delhi as guests of the Viceroy of 
India Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang returned to Chungking on March 
«, 1942. 

Exchange of Representatives —Sir 
Zafrulla Khan, the hrst Agent-General 
for India appointed to China, arrived 
m Chungking on May 27. 1942, He 

presented las letter of introduction from 
the Vueroy of India to Lin Sen, the 
late Chairman of the National Govern¬ 
ment, on June 8 He left China on 
October 3 K P. Menon, who succeeded 
Sir Zafrulia, oaid his first official call cm 
President Chiang kai-shck on October 
10, 1943. 


On March 31, 1942, the Chinese 

Government appointed Shen Shih-hha 
as High Commissioner to India. He 
assumed office on April 9. 

Chinese Cultural Mission to India —* 
The Chinese Educational and Cultural 
Mission to India under the leadership of 
Ku Yu hsiu, vice-minister of educa¬ 
tion, arrived in Calcutta on February 24, 
1943. The mission spent two months 
visiting Indian educational and cultural 
centers and institutions, and returned to 
China on April 30 

Exchange of Students Between China 
and India —Arrangement was made 
between the C hinese and Indian autho¬ 
rities for the exchange of students 
between the two nations Ten Chinese 
students were sent to India in the summer 
of 1943 An equal number of Indian 
students came to China to study 

Chinese Agricultural Mission to 
India —The Chinese Agricultural Mission 
to India visited India in December, 1943. 
It ieturned to Chungking ‘*n January 2H, 
1944 The mission, < nmposed of four 
members, was headed by Pan Chieri- 
liang, senior technical expert of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 

Indian Agricultural Mission to 
China - The Indian Vgnuiltural Mission 
to China arnved m Chungking on April 
19, 1944 The mission, < omposed of three 
members, visited Chengtu, 1 /<. hutsmg, 
Loshan, Wutungchuo, Kweilin, 1-iuchow 
and Kunming and stayed in China for 
two months 

Training of Chinese Mihtarymen 
tn India -After the evacuation of the 
Chinese Expeditionary Force from Burma 
to India in 1942, it was arranged between 
the Chinese and Indian authorities that 
part of the Chinese troops be trained 
in India A training center was estab¬ 
lished for the purpose Air force training 
renters were also established m India 
in 1943 to give preliminary training 
to Chinese air cadets and members of the 
Chinese air and ground crews. 

Chinese Government Endows Scholar¬ 
ships m Indian Universities —On August 
21, 1944, the Calcutta University in 

India announced its acceptance under 
certain conditions of an offer of the 
Chinese Ministry of Education to endow 
it with five scholarships, each amounting 
to US$1,500 per annum, A similar offer 
was made to the Viswabharati founded 
by the late Indian poet Tagore. 

Radhaknshnart Visits Chungking —-Sir 
S. Kadhakrishnaa, vice-chancellor of 
Benares Hindu University and noted 
Indian philosopher, arrived in Chungking 
on May 9, 1944, at the invitation of the 




Chinese Government. Sir Sarvafalli 
gave a number of lectures and discussions 
Si Chungking and other educational and 
cultural centers in Free China, He 
returned to India alter spending several 
weeks in China. 

CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH 
THE U.S'S.R. 

The Sino-Soviet Non-Aggression Treaty* 
—The Sino-Soviet Non-Aggression Treaty 
was signed on August 21. 1937, at 

Nanking by Chinese Foreign Minister 
Wang Chung-hui and Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador Dimitri Bogomoloff. 

Stno-Soviet Commercial Treaty —A Srno- 
Soviet Commercial Treaty was signed at 
Moscow on June 16, 1939, by Sun Fo, 
special envoy of the Chinese Government 
and Anastase Ivanovitch Mikoyan, Soviet 
Commissar of Foreign Trade. In addition 
to articles regulating commerce and 
navigation between the two countries, 
the treaty also defines the legal status of 
Soviet commercial bureaus in China. 

Soviet Loans to China Since War Began. — 

1938 First Sino-Soviet 

Credit Loan US$50,000,000 

1938 Second Sino-Soviet 

Credit Loan 50,000,000 

1939 Third Sino-Soviet 

Credit Loan 150,000,000 


Total US$250,000,000 


Petrov Succeeds Pamushkin —Soviet 
Ambassador A. S. Pamushkin left 
Chungking on May 15, 1944, because of 
illness. He later resigned. In April, 
1945, A. A. Petrov was appointed Soviet 
Ambassador, Ambassadoi Petrov 

aruved m Chungking at the end of April 
He presented his credentials to President 
Chiang Kai-shek on May 8, 1945. 


Soong, heading a Chinese mission, inciud* 
ing Victor Hoo, vice-minister of foreign 
affairs, and a number of experts, left 
Chungking on June 27 and arrived in 
Moscow on the 30th. Soviet Ambassador 
Petrov went with him to Moscow, Dr. 
Soong was received at the airfield by V. M, 
Molotov, vice-chairman of the Council 
of People's Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
and People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, and other Soviet leaders. Dr. 
Soong spoke into a microphone on the 
airfield in Chinese * “ Today I arrive 

at the capital, Moscow, of our great 
neighboring nation and 1 feel extremely 
happy. On behalf of the Chinese people 
and Government, I pay respect to the 
Soviet people and Government. I con¬ 
gratulate the Soviet people and army 
on their glorious victory over Fascist 
Germany, I pay great respect to the 
heroic spirit demonstrated in this World 
War by the Soviet people and army under 
the leadership of Generalissimo Stalin. 
I believe still more that the sincere 
cooperation of China and the Soviet 
Union will greatly contribute to the 
everlasting and durable peace of the 
world " 

Dr Soong had a number of confer¬ 
ences with Generalissimo Stdlm and was 
received by Soviet President Kalmin on 
July 4 He made a number of public 
appearances m Moscow and was enthu¬ 
siastically cheered by the people. 

Dr Soong left Moscow on July 14 and 
arrived in Chungking on the 17th. 
Upon the return from the Potsdam 
Conte ranee of Generalissimo Stalin, Dr. 
Soong left Chungking for the second time 
on August 5, with Wang Shih-chieh, 
newly appointed foreign minister, and 
arrived in Moscow on the 7th Negotia¬ 
tions with Generalissimo Stalin continued 
and on August 14 the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance* was signed 
in Moscow'. 


Chinese Scholars Visit Soviet Union — 
At the invitation of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, Kuo Mo-jo, noted Chinese writer, 
and Ting Hsi-lm, representative of the 
Academia Smica, attended the 220th 
anniversary of the Soviet Agaderay of 
Sciences m Moscow and Leningrad from 
June 15 to 28, 1945. Mr. Kuo arrived m 
Leningrad on June 20 and Mr. Ting 
arrived in Moscow on June 29. Both of 
them also visited institutions in other 
Soviet cities. 

Soong Visits Moscow —T. V. Soong, 
president of the Executive Yuan, visited 
the U.S.S.R. in June-August, 1945, Dr. 


* For full text of Sino-Soviet Non-Aggression 
Treaty, we CHINA HANDBOOK t IW3. 


Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance —The Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance between China and the U.S S.R. 
and the related agreements, protocols, 
exchange of notes and initialed minutes, 
which were signed in Moscow on August 
14, 1945, were submitted to and passed 
by a joint session of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee and the Supreme 
National Defense Council and by the 
Legislative Yuan on August 24, J945. 
The National Government accordingly 
ratified on August 25 the above-mentioned 
Treaty and related documents and 
authorized the publication of their full 
texts. The Soviet Government has also 
ratified the Treaty on August 25. 



Full texts of the Treaty and related 
document^ are as follows 

The I Resident of the National Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of < hma and the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR 

Desirous of strengthening the friendly 
relations that have alwats existed between 
China and the l T SS K through an 
alliance and good neigh borh postwar 
collaboration 

tHtenn»md to assist each other in the 
struggle against aggression on the part of 
enemies of tin United Nations in this 
world war and to collaborate in the 
common war against J ipan until her 
unconditional smremitr 

expressing tfuir unswtmng ispiratioti 
to cooperate in the cause of maintaining 
peace tnd se< urity for th< b< nefit of the 
peoples of both countries and of ah the 
peace loving nitions 

Acting upon tin principles enunciated 
ill the joint declaration of the United 
Nations of jantnry l 1942 in the lour 
Power Dm lai ition signed in Moscow on 
October 40 194‘jt md in the Charter 

of the International Organization of the 
United Nations 

Have decided to conclude the present 
Treaty to thts effect and appointed as 
their Plempoti ntiarn s 

The President ot the National Govern 
ment of the Republic ot ( him 

His I xce Ik ney Di Wang Shih chieh 
Miruste r of I oreign All urs of the Republic 
of ( Inna , 

fht Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of th« U S.S R 

His 1 xcelkmy Mr \ M Molotov, 
the People s ( ommissar of f oreign Affairs 
of the USSR, 

Who iftrr c\c hinging their full 

Powers found m good and due form, 

have agreed as follows 

Article 1 Flu High ( ontracting 
Parties undertake in association with the 
other United Nations to wage war 

against Japan until final victoiv is won 
The High ( ontracting Parties undertake 
mutually to render to one another 
all necessary military and othc r assistance 
and support in this war 

Article II -1 he High Contracting 
Parties undertake not to enter into 

separate negotiations with Japan and 
not to conclude without mutual consent 
any armistice or peace treat} other with 
the present Japanese Government or with 
any other government or authority set up 
in Japan which do not renounce all 
aperessive intentions 


Article lit —The High Contracting 
Parties undertake after the termination 
of the war against Japan to take jointly 
all measures in their power to render 
impossible a repetition of aggression and 
violation of the peace by Japan 

In the event of one juf the High 
Contracting Parties becoming involved 
in hostilities with japan in consequence 
of an attack by the latter against the 
said ( onttacting Partv the other High 
(ontracting Pirt\ shall at once give 
to the ( ontracting Party so involved 
m hostilities all the military and other 
support and assistance with the means 
jti its powtr 

l his aitick shall remain m force until 
such time is the organization The 
United Nations mi\ on request of the 
two High (ontracting Partus he charged 
with the responstbiht v lor pi eventing 
further aggression by Japan 

Article l\ l ach High Contracting 
Party undertakes not to conclude any 
alliance and not to take any part in any 
cotlition directed against the other High 
(ontracting Paitv 

Article V the High Contracting 
Partus having regard to the interests 
of the stiunty and economic development 
of each of them igrte to woik together 
in < lost and friendly collaboration after 
the coming of peace and to act m cording 
to tin principles of mutual respect for 
thtn soveuignty and U internal integrity 
and of non mtnkrcnu in tin internal 
affairs of the otlui contracting party 

Article \1 I he High (ontracting 
Paitus agicc to render each other every 
possible economic assistance in tht post 
wir period with a view to facilitating and 
ace delating reconstruction in both 
countries and to contributing to the 
cause of world prosperity 

Artuk VII Nothing in this Treaty 
shall be so construe <1 is mav affect the 
rights or obligations of the High C on- 
tra< tmg Parties as members of the 
organization l ht l mted Nations 

Article Vllf - I ht present Treaty 
shall be ratified in the shortest possible 
time 1 he exchange of the instruments 
of ratification shall take place as soon as 
possible in Chungking 

fhe treaty conus into force imme¬ 
diately upon its ratification and shall 
remain in force for a term of thirty 
years 

If neither of the High Contracting 
Parties has given notice a year before the 
expiration of the te*rm of its desire to 
terminate the treaty it shall remain valid 
for an unlimited time each of the High 



Contracting Parties being able to termi¬ 
nate its operation by giving notice to 
that effect one year in advance. 

In faith whereof the Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Treaty and 
affixed their seals to it. 

Done in Moscow, the Fourteenth 
August, 1646, corresponding to the 
Fourteenth day of the Eighth month 
of the Thirty-fourth year of the Chinese 
Republic, in two copies, each one in the 
Russian and Chinese languages, both 
texts being equally authoritative 

Exchange of Notes 
Your Excellency, 

With reference to the Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship and Alliance signed today between 
the Republic of China and the USSR, 
I have the honor to put on record the 
understanding between the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties as follows : 

1. In accordance with the spirit 
of the aforementioned Treaty, and in 
order to put into effect its aims and 
purposes, the Government of the USSR 
agrees to render to China moral support 
and aid in military supplies and other 
material resources, such support and aid 
to be entirely given to the National 
Government as the Central Government 
of China 

2 fn the course of conversations 
regarding Dairen and Port Arthur and 
regarding the joint operation of the 
Chinese Changchun Railway, the Govern¬ 
ment of the U S.S.R regarded the 
Three Eastern Provinces as part of 
China and reaffirmed its respect for 
China's full sovereignty over the Three 
Eastern Provinces and recognizes their 
territorial and administrative mtegnty 

3. As for the recent developments m 
Sinkiang the Soviet Government confirms 
that, as stated in Article V of the Treaty 
•of Friendship and Alliance, it has no 
intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of China. 

If Your Excellency will be so good as 
to confirm that the understanding is 
correct as set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs, the present note and Your 
Excellency’s reply thereto will constitute 
4 part of the aforementioned Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance. 

I take this opportunity to offer Your 
Excellency the assurances of my highest 
consideration, 

(Signaiur*) ... 


Your Excellency, 

1 have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of Your Excellency's note of 
today’s date reading as follows : 

" "With reference to the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance signed today 
between the Republic of China and the 
U S.S.R., I have the honor to put on 
record the understanding between the 
High Contracting Parties as follows ; 

"1 In accordance with the spirit 
of the aforementioned Treaty, and in 
order to put into effect its aims and 
purposes, the Government of the U, S.S.R. 
agrees to render to China moral support 
and aid m military supplies*and other 
material resources, such support and aid 
to be entirely given to the National 
Government as the Central Government 
of China. 

"2. In the course of conversations 
regarding Dairen and Port Arthur and 
regarding the joint operation of the 
Chinese Changchun Railway, the Govern¬ 
ment ot the U S.S R regarded the 
Three Eastern Provinces as part of China 
and reaffirmed its respect for China’s 
full sovereignty over the Three Eastern 
Provinces and recognizes their territorial 
and administrative integrity 

"3. As for the recent developments 
in Sinkiang the Soviet Government con¬ 
firms that, as stated in Article V of the 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, it has 
no intention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of China 

“If Your Excellency will be so good 
as to confirm that the understanding is 
correct as set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs, the present Note and Your 
Excellency’s reply thereto will constitute 
a pu,rt of the aforementioned Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance “ 

1 have the honor to confirm that the 
understanding is correct as set forth 
above 

J avail myselt of this opportunity to 
offer to Your Excellency the assurances of 
my highest consideiation. 

{Signature) . 

Note on Outer Mongolia 
Your Excellency, 

In view of the desire repeatedly 
expressed by the people of Outer Mongolia 
for their independence, the Chinese 
Government declares that after the 
defeat of Japan should a plebiscite of the 
Outer Mongolian people confirm this 
desire, the Chinese Government will 





recognize the independence of Outer 
Mongolia with the existing boundary as 
its boundary* 

The above declaration will become 
binding upon the ratification of the 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between 
the Republic of China and the U.S.S.R., 
signed on August 14, 1945 

\ avail mvself of this opportunity 
to oher to Your Excellency the assurance 
of my highest consideration 

[Sigmitioe) . . 

Reply Nor e on Outer Mongoi ia 
Your Excellency, 

l have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
ot Your Excellency's note reading as 
follows 

“ In view of the desire repeatedly 
expressed by the people of Outer Mongolia 
for their independence, the Chinese 
Government declares that alter the deteat 
of Japan should a plebiscite of tile Outer 
Mongolian people confirm this desire, the 
Chinese Government will recognize the 
independence of Outer Mongolia with 
the existing boundary as its boundary. 

" The above declaration will become 
binding upon the ratification of the 
Treaty of Friendship and Alliance between 
the Republic of China and the l T S.S K , 
signed on August 14. 1945 ” 

The Soviet Government has dul> taken 
note of the above communication of the 
Government of the Chinese Republic 
and hereby expresses its satisfaction, 
therewith, and it further states that the 
Soviet Government will icspect the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity ot the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia (Outer Mongolia) 

X avail myself of this opportunity to 
Offer to Your Excellenty the assurance 
of my highest consideration 

(Signatuit) . . .. 

Agreement Between ihe Republic of 
China and ihe USSR Concerning 

the Chinese C hangchun Railway 

The President ot the Republic of China 
and the Presidium of the Supieme Council 
of the USSR, desiring to strengthen 
the friendly relations and economic bonds 
between the two countries on the basis 
of the full observation of the rights and 
interests of each other, have agreed as 
follows :~~ 

Article I.—After the Japanese armed 
forces are driven out of the Three Eastern 
Provinces of China the main trunk line 


of the Chinese Eastern Railway and the 
South Manchurian Railway from Mane huh 
to Suifenho and from Harbin to Uiuren 
and Port Arthur, united into one railway 
under the name of “ Chinese Changchun 
Radwav," shall be m joint ownership 
of tlie USSR and the Republic of 
China and shall he operated bv them 
jointly 

Then* shall be joint ownership and 
operation only ot those lands acquired 
and railway auxiliary lines built bv the 
C hinese Eastern Railway during the time 
of Russian and joint Sino-Soviet adminis¬ 
tration and by the South Mane Inman 
Railway during the tune ol Russian 
administration and which die designed 
for direct needs of these ladwavs as well 
as the subsidiary enterprises built duting 
the said peiiods and directly serving 
these railways AH the other railway 
branches, and subsidiary enterprises and 
lands shall be in the complete ownership 
of the Chinese Government. 

The joint operation of the afore 
mentioned radwav shall be undt rtaken 
by a single management under Chinese 
sovereignty- and as a purely commercial 
transportation enter prise 

Article 11 - Ihe High < outracting 
Parties agiec that their joint ow mu ship 
ol the railway shall be m equal shares 
and shall not be alienable m whole or 
in part 

Article 111 l he High Contracting 
Parties agree that for the joint operation 
of the said railway the Sino-Soviet 
Company of the Chinese Changchun 
Railway shall he formed 1 fie Company 
shall have a Board of Directors to be 
composed of ten members of whom five 
shall be appointed by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and five by the Soviet Government. 
The Board of Directors shall be in 
Changchun 

Article IV,—The Chinese Government 
shall appoint one of the Chinese Directors 
as President of the Board of Directors 
and one as the Assistant President Hie 
Soviet Government shall appoint one 
of the Soviet Directors as Vice-President 
of the Board of Directors, and one as 
the Assistant Vice-Piesulent Seven 
persons shall constitute a quorum When 
questions are decided by the Board, 
the vote of the President of the Board 
of Directors shall be counted as twx> 
votes 

Questions on which the Board of 
Directors cannot reach an agreement shall 
be submitted to the Governments of the 
Contracting Parties for consideration and 
settlement in an equitable and friendly 
spirit. 





Article V*—The Company shall 
establish a Board of Auditors which 
shall be composed of six members of 
whom three are appointed by the Chinese 
Government and three appointed by 
the Soviet Government. The Chairman 
of the Board of Auditors shall be elected 
from among the Soviet Auditors, 
and Vice-Chairman from among the 
Chinese Auditors When questions are 
decided by the Board the vote of the 
Chairman shall be counted as two votes. 
Fi\c persons shall constitute a quorum 

Article VI —-For the administration 
of t urrent affairs the Board of Directors 
shall appoint a managei of the < hinese 
Changchun Railway trom among Soviet 
citizens and one assistant manager from 
among ('hinese citizens 

Article VII —The Board of Auditors 
shall appoint a General-Comptroller from 
among ('hinese citizens, and an Assist¬ 
ant General-Comptroller from among 
So vie t ' ittzens 

Article VITI - The Chiefs and Assistant 
Chiefs of the various departments Chiefs 
of sections, station-masters at important 
stations of the railway shall be appointed 
b\ the Board of Directors The Manager 
of the Railway has the right to recommend 
candidates for the above-mentioned posts 
Individual members of the Board of 
Dim tors may also recommend such 
candidates in agreement with the 
Manager. If the Chief of a department 
is a national of China, the Assistant 
Chief shall be a national of the Soviet 
Union, and vice versa The appoint¬ 
ment of the Chiefs and Assistant Chiefs 
of departments and Chiefs ot sections 
and station-masters shall be made in 
accordance with the principle of equal 
representation between the nationals of 
China and nationals of the So\ let Union 

Article IX.—The ('hinese Government 
will bear the responsibility for the protec¬ 
tion ol the said Railway. 

The (hinese Government will also 
organize and supervise the railway guards 
who shall piotect the railway buildings, 
installations and other properties and 
freight from destruction, loss and robbery, 
and shall maintain the normal order 
on the railway As regards the duties 
of the police in execution of this Article, 
they will be determined bv the Chinese 
Government m consultation with the 
Soviet Government. 

Article X -Only during the time of 
war against Japan the railway may be 
used for the transportation of Soviet 
troops. The Soviet Government has the 
right to transport bv the above-mentioned 


railway' for transit purpose military goods 
in sealed cars without customs inspection. 
The guarding of such military goods 
shall be undertaken by the railroad police 
and the Soviet Union shall not send 
any armed escort. 

Article XI—Goods for through transit 
and transported by the ('hinese Chang¬ 
chun Railway from Manchuh to Suifenho 
or vice versa ami also from Soviet 
territoiy to the ports of Dairen and 
Fort Arthur or vice versa shall be free 
from Chinese customs duties or any 
other taxes and dues, but on entering 
(hinese territory such goods shall 
be subject to ('hinese customs inspection 
arid verification 

Article XU —The ( hinese Government 
will ensure, on the basis of a separate 
agreement, that the supply of coal for the 
operation of the railway will be fully 
seenred 

Article XII f —The railway shall pay 
taxes to the Government of the Republic 
of China as the same are paid by the 
(hinese state rail wavs 

Article XIV —Both Contracting Parties 
agree to provide the Board of Directors 
of the (‘.hinese Changchun Railway with 
working capital, the amount of which 
will be determined bv the Statute of the 
Railway. 

Profits and losses in exploitation of the 
railway shall be equally' divided between 
the Parties 

Article XV.—For the working out m 
Chungking of the Statutes of joint 
operation of the railway the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties undertake, within one 
month of the signing of the present 
Agreement, to appoint their representa¬ 
tives—three representatives from each 
Patty The Statute shall be worked out 
within two months and reported to the 
two Governments for their approval 

Article XVI —The determination, in 
accordance with the provisions in Article 
1, of the properties to be included tn the 
joint ownership and operation of the 
railway by China and USSR, shall be 
made by a C ommission to be composed 
of three representatives each of the 
two Governments. The Commission shall 
be constituted in Chungking within one 
month after the signing of the present 
Agreement and shall terminate its work 
within three months alter the joint 
operation of the railway' shall have begun 

The decisions of the Commission 
shall be reported to the two Governments 
for their approval. 

Article XVII.—The term of this 
present Agreement shall be thirty years. 



After the expiration of the term of the 
present Agreement, the Chinese Chang¬ 
chun Railway with all its properties 
shall be transferred without compensation 
to the ownership of the Republic of China 

Article XVI11. —The present Agreement 
shall come mto force from the date of its 
ratification. 

Done in Moscow, August 14, 1945, 
corresponding to the 14th day of the 
8th month of the 34th year of the Chinese 
Republic, in two copies, each in the 
Russian and t hinese languages, both 
texts being equally authoritative. 

Agreement Concerning Dairen 

In view of a Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance having been concluded between 
the Republic of China and the U S.S R. 
and ol the pledge by the latter that it 
will respect Chinese sovereignty in the 
control of all of Manchuria as an integral 
part of C hina, and with the object of 
ensuring that the U S S H 's interest in 
Dairen as a port of entry and exit for 
its goods shall be safeguarded, the 
Republic of C hina agrees . 

I To declare Dairen a free port open 
to the commerce and shipping of all 
nations 

2. The Chinese Government agrees to 
apportion in the mentioned port for lease 
to U.S S R , wharfs^ and warehouses 
on the basis of separate agreement 

3. The Administration m Dairen shall 
belong to China The harbor-master 
and deputy haf but-master will be 
appointed by the Chinese Eastern Rail¬ 
way arid South Manchurian Railway 
in agreement with the Mayor The 
harbor-master shall be a Russian national, 
and the deputy harbor-master shall be 
a Chinese national 

4 . In peace time Dairen is not 
included in the sphere of' efficacy of the 
naval base regulations, determined by 
the Agreement on Part Arthur of August 
14, 1945, and shall be subject to the 
military supervision or control established 
in this zone only in case of war against 
Japan. 

5 Goods entering the free port from 
abroad for through transit to Soviet 
territory on the Chinese Eastern and 
South Manchurian Railways and goods 
Coming from Soviet territoiy on the 
said railways mto the free port for 
export shall be free from customs duties 
Such goods shall be transported in 
#ealed cars. 

Goods entering China from the free 
port shall pay the ("hinese import duties, 
and goods going out of other parts of 


China into the free port shall pay ih© 
Chinese export duties as long as they 
continue to be collected. 

6 The term of this Agreement shall be 
thirty years and this Agreement shall 
come into force upon its ratification. 

Protocol to the Agreement 
on Dairen 

1. At the request of the U S.S.R., 
the Chinese Government leases to the 
U S.S.R. free of charge one-half of all 
port installations and equipment. The 
term of lease shall be thirty years. The 
remaining half of port installations 
and equipment shall be reserved for the 
use of China 

The expansion or re-equipment of the 
port shall be made by agreement between 
China and U S S.R 

2 It is agreed that the sections 
of the Chinese Changchun Railway 
running from Dairen to Mukden, that he 
within the region of the Port Arthur 
Naval base, shall not be subject to any 
military supervision or control established 
in this region. 

Agreemeni on Port Arihur 

In conformity with and for the imple¬ 
mentation of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance between the Republic of 
China and the USSR., the High Con¬ 
tracting Parties have agreed as follows ; 

Article 1 — With a view to strengthen¬ 
ing the security of China and the U S.S.R. 
against further aggression by Japan, 
the Government of the Republic of Cliina 
agrees to the joint use by the two 
countries of Port Arthur as a naval 
base 

Artu le 1 f .—The precise boundary of 
the area provided in Article I is described 
in the Annex shown in the map (Annex 1), 

Article 11 i —The High Contracting 
Parties agree that Port Arthur, as an 
exclusive naval base, will be used only 
by Chinese anti Soviet military and 
commercial vessels 

l here shall be established a Smo- 
Soviet Military Commission to handle 
the matters of joint use of the above- 
mentioned naval base The Commission 
shall consist of two Chinese and three 
Soviet representatives The* Chairman 
of the Commission shall be appointed by 
the Soviet snle and the Vice-Chairman 
shall be appointed by the Chinese side 

Article IV The C hinese Government 
entrusts to the Soviet Government the 
defense of the naval base The Soviet 
Government may erect at its own expense 
such installations as are necessary for the 
defense of the naval base. 



Article V. —The civil administration 
Of the whole area will be Chinese. The 
leading posts at the civil administration 
will be appointed by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment taking into account Soviet interests 
in the area 

The leading posts of the civil adminis¬ 
tration in the city of Port Arthur are 
appointed and dismissed by the C hinese 
Government in agreement with the 
Soviet military command 

The proposals which the Soviet 
military commander m that area may 
address to the Chinese civil administration 
in order to safeguard security and defense 
will be fulfilled by the said administra¬ 
tion. In case of disagreement, such 
cases shall be submitted to the Sino- 
Soviet military commission for consi¬ 
deration and decision, 

Article VI —The Government of 
tlSS.R. has the right to maintain m 
region mentioned in Article 11, its 
army, navy and air force and to deter¬ 
mine their location 

Article VII —The Government of the 
U.S.S.K. also undertakes to establish 
and keep up lighthouses and other 
installations and signs necessary for the 
security of navigation of the area 

Article VIII. —After the termination 
of this Agreement all the installations 
and public property installed or con¬ 
structed by the USSR in the area 
shall revert without compensation to the 
Chinese Government 

Article IX —The present Agreement 
is concluded for thirty years It comes 
into force on the day ot its ratification 

In faith whereof the Plenipotentiaries 
of the High Contracting Parties have 
signed the present Agreement and 
affixed thereto their seals The present 
Agreement is made in two copies, each 
in the Russian and Chinese languages, 
both texts being authoritative 

Done in Moscow, August 14, 1946, 

corresponding to the 14th day of the 
8tli month of the 34th year of the Chinese 
Republic, 

Agreement Regarding Relations 

BETWEEN THE CHINESE ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION AND THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
of the Soviet Kories After the 
Entry ok Soviet Troops into the 
" Three Eastern Provinces ” of 
China During the Present Joint 
Military Operations Against 
Japan 

The President of the National Govern¬ 
ment of China and the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics, desirous that rela¬ 
tions between the Chinese Ad ministration 
and the Commander-in-Chief of m 
Soviet forces after the entry of Soviet 
troops into the " Three Eastern Pro¬ 
vinces ” of China during the present 
joint military operations against Japan, 
should be governed by the spirit of 
friendship and alliance existing between 
the two countries, have agreed on the 
following : 

1. After the Soviet troops enter the 
" Three Eastern Provinces " of China as 
a result of military operations, the 
supreme authority and responsibility in 
all matters relating to the prosecution 
of the war will be vested, in the zone 
of operations for the time required for 
the operations, in the Conimander-in- 
Chief of the Soviet forces 

2. A Chinese National Government 
representative and staff will be appointed 
for the* recovered territorv, whose duties 
will be 

(«) To establish and direct, in 
accordance with the laws of 
China an administration for 
the territory cleared of the 
enemy 

(6) To establish the cooperation 
between the Chinese armed 
femes, both regular and 
irregulai and the Soviet forces 
in recovered territory 

(c) To ensure the active cooperation 
of the Chinese administration 
with the ( ommander-m-Chief 
of tlie Soviet forces and, 
specifically, to give the local 
authorities directions to this 
effect, being guided by the 
requirements and wishes of the 
Commander-m-Cluef of the 
Soviet forces 

3. To ensure contact between the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet forces 
and the Chinese National Government 
representative a Chinese military mission 
will be appointed to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Soviet forces 

4v In the zones under the supreme 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Soviet forces, the Chinese National 
Government administration for the re¬ 
covered territory will maintain contact 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet forces through the Chinese 
National Government representative. 

5. As soon as any part of the liberated 
temtory ceases to be a zone of immediate 
military operations, the Chinese National 
Government will assume full authority 
m the direction of public affairs and 



will render the Commander-In-Chief of 
the Soviet forces every assistance and 
support through its u\il and military 
bodies 

G. AH persons belonging to the Soviet 
forces on Chinese territory will be under 
the jurisdiction of the ( ommander in 
Chief of the Soviet foues All Chinese 
whether civilian or military will be under 
Chinese jurisdiction 'l his jurisdiction 
will also extend to the civilian population 
on Chinese terntorv even m the case of 
Offenses against the Soviet aimed forces 
with the exception of offenses committed 
in the /one ot military operations under 
the jurisdiction of the Commander in 
Chief of the Soviet forces such cases 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Commander-m-Chref ot the Soviet foices 
In disputable cases the question will be 
settled by mutual agreement between 
the Chinese .National Government re¬ 
presentative and the tomraandn m- 
Cluef of the Soviet fonts 

7 With regard to currency matters 
after the entry of Soviet troops into the 
* Three Eastern Provinces ‘ of China 
a separate agreement shall be reached 

8 I he present Agreement comes luto 
force immediately upon the ratification 
of the Treaty of 1 nt ndship and Alliance 
between Clnna and the U bSK signed 
this day l he Agreement has been 
done in two copies, each m the Chinese 
and Russian languages Both texts are 
equally valid 

Minuiks oi Meeting between 
Generalissimo Stalin ano 
Premier 1 V Soong 

At the fifth meeting held on July 11 
1946, between Generalissimo Stalin and 
Dr T V Soong the question of the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Chinese 
territory after the' participation bv the 
USSR in the war against Japan was 
discussed 

Generalissimo Stalin would not like 4 
to have a eliuse in the agieement 
governing the entrv of Soviet troops into 
Manchuria which provides for the with 
drawal of Soviet troops within three 
months alter the defeat of Japan How 
ever, he said that after tin capitulation 
of ]apan the Soviet troops would 
commence to withdraw within three 
weeks 

Dr Soong asked how long it would 
take to complete the withdrawal 
Generalissimo Stalin said he thought the 
withdrawal could be completed in not 
more than two months 


Dr Soong further asked whether 
the withdrawal would be definitely 
completed within three months General¬ 
issimo Stahn stated three months would 
be the maximum for the completion 
of the withdrawal 

Moscow 

August 14, 1945. 

CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH 
FRANCE 

ludo-China Railway -The Chinese 
section of the Yunnan-Indo China 
Rail wav was taken over by the Chinese 
authouties on August 1 1943 m 

accordance with provisions of the Sino- 
I until Yunnan-1ndo-Chma Railway 
Vgrec ment 

Recognition of the Jrrench Govern mtht — 
On \ugust 28 1943 the Chinese Govern 
muit announced the recognition of tin 
hi inch Committee of National Libera 
tion On October 23 1944 the Chinese 
Government announced the decision to 
it cognize the Provisional Government 
of 1 ranee 

hxthanre of Diplomatic Representatives — 
Major General Zinovi Puhkoff arrived 
in Chungking on March 30 1944, as 

representative of the 1 rench Committee 
of National Liberation and presented 
his credentials on May 1 He was later 
appointed Ambassador to China bv the 
Provisional Government of Fiance and 
presented his credentials on January 9, 
1945 to President ( hiang Kai shek 

Chien Taj was appointed Chinese 
delegate to the French Committee of 
National Liberation on June f> 1944 
He arrived in Algiets in August He 
was latei appointed Chinese Ambassador 
to the Provisional Government of Trance 
and airived in Pans in* the summer 
of 194") 

Rresentalion o) Gunboat—1 he Trench 
\ angt/e River gunboat S 6 Lc Rainy 
\ is presented bv the Trench Government 
to the (lunese Government on beptember 
28 1941 I he gunboat was renamed 

la Ku which means I rench Treasury 
Taku is also the name of a hsien m 
J laomng 

C ultural Cooperation —4 Sino Trench 
Committee of Scientific Cooperation was 
cstibhshed in Chungking on January 12, 

1 .is a bureau for intellectual exchange 
of thoughts literatim and documents 
between Chinese and French scholars A 
Fram o-Chmese Association was establish¬ 
ed m Paris on July 7 1945 

Piofessor Andie Granger arrived in 
China m February 1945 He was the 
ftist exchange professor sent to China 



by the French Government and joined 
the College Francais de Kunmin. The 
French Government expressed its welcome 
to Chinese students studying in France. 
A special fund has been set aside for 
this purpose. 

Rendition of Kwangchowwan —>A Smo- 
Frencli Convention on the rendition of 
the Leased Territory of Kwangchowwan 
was signed m Chungking on August 18, 
1945, with K. C. Wu, vice-minister of 
foreign affairs, representing the Chinese 
Government, and Jean Dandan, the 
French charge d’affaires, representing 
the French Government. The Convention 
reads . 

The National Government of the 
Kepubhc of China and the Provisional 
Government of the From h Kepubhc, m 
accordance with an exc hange of letters 
on March 15, 1945, providing for the 
settlement of pending questions between 
China and France m a spirit of amity 
which have so long existed between the 
two countries, have decided to conclude 
a convention and have appointed as 
their Plenipotentiaries 

His Excellency the President of the 
National Government of the Republic 
of China : 

His Excellency I)r, Kuo-cheng Wu, 
Political Vice-Minister foi Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of China , 

His Excellency the President of the 
Provisional Government ot the French 
Republic ; 

Mr Jean Damian, Counsellor of the 
Embassy, and French Charge d’Affaires, 

Who. having communicated to each 
other their full powers, found to be in 
good and due form, have agreed upon 
the following artules. 

Article l -The Smo-Fiemb Convention 
of the 18th November, 1899, is abrogated 
and the rights accorded to the French 
Government bv this ('on vent ion are 
terminated 

Article H The huntil Government 
agrees that the leased territory of Kwang¬ 
chowwan, as delimited by the Sino- 
French Convention of Non ember 18, 1H99, 
reverts to tin* Chinese administration and 
control with the undcr&»*‘indin£ that 
the Chinese Government, m taking 
over this territory, will assume its 
obligations and liabilities and assure 
the protection of all Hie legitimate rights 
therein. 

Article III,—The French Government 
renounces gratuitously in favor of the 
Chinese Government all lands, buddings, 
public properties. installations and 
establishments situated on the territory 


and belonging to it. It will hand over 
to the Chinese Government all registers, 
archives, title deeds and other documents 
which might be useful for the transfer 
and for the subsequent administration 
of the territory of Kwangchowwan. 

Article IV.—(l) To obviate any 
questions as to the existing rights and 
titles to real property possessed by 
French companies and nationals in the 
territory of Kwangchowwan and 
any questions which might anse from 
the abrogation of the Si no-French 
Convention of the 16th November, 
1899. the Chinese Government and the 
French Government agree that the 
existing rights and titles will be in¬ 
defeasible and shall not be questioned 
upon any ground, except upon proof, 
established through due process of 
law, of fraud or of fraudulent or 
dishonest practice m the acquisition of 
such rights or titles ; it being understood 
that no right or title shall be rendered 
invalid by virtue of any subsequent 
change in the original procedure through 
which it was acquired. It is also agreed 
that the exercise of these rights or title# 
shall be subject to the laws and the 
regulations of the Republic of China 
concerning taxation, national defense 
and the right of eminent domain ; and 
that no such rights or titles may be 
alienated to the Government or nationals, 
including companies of any third country, 
without the express consent of the 
Government of the Kepubhc of China, 

(21 The French Government and the 
Chinese Government also agree that 
if it should be the desire of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of China to replace 
by new deeds of ownership existing 
titles or other documentary evidence 
relating to real property held by French 
nationals or companies, the replacement 
shall be made bv the Chinese authorities 
without charges of any soit and the new 
deeds of ownership shall fully protect 
the holders of such titles or other docu¬ 
mentary evidence and their legal heirs 
and assigns without diminution of their 
prior rights anti intetests, including 
the right of alienation 

(3) The Chinese Government and the 
Fiench Government also agree that 
the French companies and nationals 
shall not be required or asked by the 
Chinese authorities to make any payment 
of fees iri connection with land transfers 
for or with relation lo any period prior 
to the ctfertiw date of tins Convention. 

Article V. -The Chinese Government 
agrees to lend free of charge to the 
French Government for a period of 
requisition, renewable by agreement of 



both parties, the former residence of 
the Chief Administrator of the Territory 
of Kwangchowwan at Fort Bayard, 
with the lands and annexes belonging 
to it, as the seat of a French Consulate, 
if the French Government so requests ; 
it being understood that in case the 
French Government does not invoke 
this provision within one year beginning 
from the conclusion of the present 
Convention, the Chinese Government 
will be free to lake over permanently 
the land and buildings 

Article VI.—The provisions of the 
present Convention will become effective 
immediately. 

Article VII.—The present Convention 
is drawn up m duplicate, m Chinese and 
French, both texts being equally 
authentic. 

In witness wheieof the above mentioned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Convention and affixed thereto their 
seals. 

Done at Chungking, the eighteenth 
day of the eighth month of the Thirty- 
Fourth year of the Republic of China 
corresponding to the eighteenth day of 
August, 1945, 

ANNEX 

At the moment of the signature of 
the Convention of today's date for the 
rendition of the Leased Territory of 
Kwangchowwan, the Plenipotentiaries 
have agreed on the sending to the spot, 
as soon as the Territory is liberated, of 
a Sino-Freneh Mixed Commission com¬ 
posed of one member of the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and one 
member of the French Embassy m C hina 
charged with the mission to: 

(1) Assist the local authorities in the 
settlement of urgent questions regarding 
the transfer of the administration. 

(2) Take the necessary measures so 
that the repatriation of French nationals, 
civil and military, may be assured of 
the best conditions. 

Chungking, lKth August, 1945. 

CHINA'S RELATIONS WITH 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

On October 20, 1943, a new treaty 
was signed m Chungking by Chinese 
Foreign Minister T V. Soong and Belgian 
Ambassador Baron Jules Guillaume. 
Ratifications of the Smo-Belgian Treaty 
were exchanged in Chungking on June l, 
1945, between K. C. Wu, vice-minister 
a flairs, and Belgian Ambassador 


Delvaux de Fenffc. The important points 
of the treaty are as fallows: 

“ L The Belgian Government acting 
in its own name and by virtue of existing 
agreement, in that of the Luxemburg 
Government, relinquish their extraterri¬ 
torial jurisdiction in China and all special 
rights in relation to the International 
Settlement at Shanghai and Amoy. 

“ 2. Belgium relinquishes all special 
rights under the Final Protocol of Peking, 
1901 (including lights to the diplomatic 
quarters at Peiping), and those relating 
to inland navigation and coastal trade. 

"‘3. The existing real property rights 
of the Belgian and Luxemburg Govern¬ 
ments, nationals and companies shall 5e 
indefeasible. However, the exercise of 
these rights shall be subject to the laws 
and regulations of the Republic of China 
concerning taxation, national defense and 
the right of eminent domain and these 
shall not be alienated to the government, 
nationals or companies of any Hurd 
states without the consent of the Chinese 
Government. 

"4. Nationals of eat h of the High 
Contracting Parties m tvrritoiy of the 
other will enjoy the right to at (June 
and hold real property in avoidance 
with the conditions and lqunements 
there established 

“5. Nationals of eadi of the High 
Contracting Parties shell be at liberty 
to enter and to leave the terntory of the 
other on the same turns as nationals 
of any thud counti>. They shall enjoy 
the right to travel, reside and trade. 
In connection \uth legal proceedings, 
administration of justice and payment 
of taxes the Belgian and Luxemburg 
Governments have long acioided national 
treatment to Chinese nationals and 
China agrees to acioid similar treatment 
to Belgian and Luxemburg nationals. 

“6. The < onsulai officers of the 
High Contracting Partus ni the territory 
of the other shall icside at such places 
as agreed upon and shall have the right 
to interview and to communicate with 
their own nationals. 

“7 Ihe High Conti act mg Parties 
agree to begin their negotiations for the 
conclusion of a modem tompichensive 
treaty of friendship, (ommerce. navigation 
and consular rights withm six months 
after the cessation of hostilities m the 
war against their common enemies/* 

Belgian Ambassador } > resents Credentials 
—Delvaux de Fenfte. Belgiafi Ambassador 
to China, arnved in Chungking on 
December 17, 1944 He presented his 
credentials to Piesidcat Chiang Kai-shek 
on January 9, 1945. 



Czechoslovakia 

On August 26, 1941? Chinese Foreign 
Minister Quo Tai-chi informed the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Foreign Minister of China’s 
decision to recognize the Czechoslovakian 
Government under President Benes in 
London, adding that Wunsz King had 
been accredited to the Czechoslovakian 
Government as China's diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative. 

The new Czechoslovakian Minister to 
China, Stanislav Minovsky, presented his 
letters of credence to Lin Sen, the late 
Chairman of the National Government, 
on April 15, 1942. 

On August 12, 1942, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek received in audience 
Mr. Minovsky, who on behalf of President 
Benes of the Republic'of Czechoslovakia, 
conferred on the Generalissimo the 
“ Croix de Guerre ” of Czechoslovakia. 

On July 26, 1944, the Chinese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs announced that the 
Chinese and Czechoslovakian Govern¬ 
ments have decided to raise the status of 
their respective diplomatic missions to 
that of an embassy. Mr. Minovsky was 
appointed Czech Ambassador to China 
and presented his credentials to President 
Chiang Kai-shek cm October 26, 1944. 

Denmark 

After Denmark’s recognition of the 
puppet regimes in Nanking and the 
Northeast, the Chinese Government on 
August 20, 1941, announced the severance 
of diplomatic relations between China 
and Denmark. On May 17, 1945, the 
Danish Government, after its liberation, 
announced its severance of diplomatic 
relations with Japan and stated that the 
Danish Government would not recognize 
the puppet government in Nanking. The 
Danish Government recognizes the Central 
Government in Chungking as the only 
legal government in China. 

Italy 

China severed diplomatic relations with 
Italy on July 2, 1941, when Italy recog¬ 
nized the puppet regime in Nanking. On 
December 9, 1941, China declared war 
on Italy, and at tile same time she also 
declared war on Germany. 

On November 5, 1944, it was announced 
that the Chinese and Italian Governments 
will resume normal diplomatic relations, 
now that Italy’s Fascist Government had 
been overthrown. On May 29, 1945, 
Rome announced that the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment will send a charge d’affaires to 
Chungking. 


The Netherlands 

Diplomatic Envoys —The Chinese Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs on February 15, 
1943, announced that the Netherlands 
and Chinese Governments had decided 
to raise the status of their respective 
envoys to that of ambassador. The 
first Netherlands Ambassador to China, 
A. H. K. Lovink, presented his credentials 
to the late Chairman Lin Sen on April 24, 
1943. 

Wunsz King was the first Chinese 
Ambassador to the Netherlands and 
presented his credentials to Queen 
Wilhelmina on April 29, 1943, in London. 
He was succeeded by Tung Lin in April, 
1945. 

Sxno-Ncthcrlands Treaty —A new Si no- 
Nether lands Treaty was signed on May 
29, 1945, in London. The Chinese and 
Netherlands Governments issued on May 
30 thy following joint communique: 

“ For some time negotiations have 
taken place between the Chinese and 
the Netherlands Governments for the 
relinquishment of extraterritorial rights 
in China and the settlement of related 
matters. The negotiations which have 
been conducted in a spirit of mutual 
friendship and understanding have now 
led to the conclusion of a treaty which 
was signed in London yesterday by the 
Chinese Ambassador to the Netherlands, 
on behalf of 11 is Excellency the President 
of the National Government of the 
Republic of China and the Acting Nether¬ 
lands Foreign Minister, on behalf of 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Nether¬ 
lands A supplementary Exchange of 
Notes also concerning matters relating to 
extraterritorial rights and which, accord¬ 
ing to its terms, is made an integral 
part of the treaty, was signed by them 
at the same time. The treaty and the 
accompanying Exchange of Notes provide 
for the relinquishment by the Netherlands 
of the extraterritorial and other special 
privileges which, under treaty provisions, 
the Netherlands have hitherto exercised, 
as have other countries, in China and 
for the adjustment of various matters in 
connection with this relinquishment.” 

Norway 

Elevation of Diplomatic Status —On 
July 18, 1943, an accord was reached 
between the Chinese and Norwegian 
Governments to elevate the status of their 
respective diplomatic missions to that of 
an embassy, 

^ The Chinese Government appointed 
Chien Tai ambassador to Norway. He 
presented his credentials on September 
17, 1943. 



The Norwegian Government appointed 
Alt Hansel as ambassador He presented 
tils credentials to President (hiang Kai- 
shek on October 10 1943 

New Swo-Norwegian Treaty —The 
Smo Norwegian Treaty was signed on 
November 10 1943 m Chungking bv 

T V Soong Chinese foreign Minister 
and Norwegian Ambassador Alf Hassel 
The exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty took place on June 13 1044 m 

Chungking The treat) became effective 
upon the exchange of ritihcations lhe 
important points of the trtaty are as 
follows 

"1 The expression companies of 
the one (or of the other) High Contracting 
Party shall for the purpose of the 
present Treat) bt interpreted as meaning 
limited liability and other compamts 
partnership and associations constituted 
under the law of that High Contracting 
Party 

4 ‘ 2 All those provisions of trtatits or 
agreements in force between His 
Excellency the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China 
and His Map stv the King of Noiway 
which authorise His Mijcsty the King of 
Norway or His repr< sen tali ves to exercise 
jurisdiction over Norwegian nationals 
or companies m the terntorv of the 
Republic of ( hm i m lie < by abrogated 
The nationals and (ornpimes of His 
Majesty the King of Norwiv shill bt 
subject in the tcrritoi \ of the Republic 
of China to the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Republic of China m 
accordance with the principles of inter 
national law and practice 

*'3 (1) In order to obviate am 

question is to existing rights in inspect 
of or as to existing titles to real property 
in the territory of the Republic of China 
possessed b\ nationals and companies of 
His Majcstv the Km p ot Norway or b\ 
the Norwegian Government end in 
particular questions which might arise 
from the abrogation of the provisions of 
treaties and agreements provided for m 
Article 2 of the pie. sent Tr< it\ the High 
Contracting Parties igre c that such 
existing rights or titUs shall be 
indefeasible and shall not be questioned 
upon any ground except upon proof 
estabhsh<d through due process of law 
of fraud oi of fraudult nt or dishonest 
practices in the acquisition of such rights 
or titles it being understood that no right 
or title shall lx rendered invalid by virtue 
of any subsequent change in the origin el 
procedure through which it was ic quired 
It is also ague eel th it the cx< r< isc of these 
rights or titles sh ill be subject to the laws 
And regulations of the Republic of China 


concerning taxation national defense 
and the right of eminent domain and 
that no such lights or titles mav be 
ahenatcxl to the government or nationals 
(including companies) of anv third 
country without the txpuss consent*of 
the Government of the Republic of China 

"(2) lhe High C ontracting Parties 
also agree that if it should be the tRsire 
of the Government of the Republic of 
( lima to replace bv new deeds of owner¬ 
ship existing leasts m perpetuity oi other 
documentary evidence relating to real 
property held by nationals or companies 
of His Map stv the King of Norway oi 
bv the Isioiwegun Govern me nt the 
replacement shill be made b\ tlu Chinese 
authorities without clnrges of my sort 
and the new deeds of ownership shall 
fully protect the holders of such leases 
or othc r doc unit nthrs evidence ind their 
1c gal hens and issigns withou* diminution 
of their pnoi rights and interests me hid¬ 
ing the right of alien ition 

(1) Hit High Conflicting Pirtits 
agict further thitn turn Us or eompamts 
ot His M ijtstv the King of Norw iv or 
the Noiwegian Government shill not be 
re quirt d or asked b\ tlu Chinese 
authorities to nuke am piyment oi fees 
in connection with 1 uul timsfcrs for or 
with it lit ion to im pc nod prior to the 
tfftclivc elite >f this In 

4 His Mijcstv the King of Norway 
haviru long recorded lights to natn n ds 
of the Republic of ( hina withm the 
territory of None n t> truel itsult and 
cam on conun* ree thr >ughout the 
whole extent of that territory the 
Government <t the Republic of (.him 
agrtfs to etc ml sinuf u lights to 

n itic nals of His Majesty the King of 
Norway within tlu terntorv of the 

Republic of Chmi Tath High Con 
ti icting Partv will endeivor to accord 
m its territory to n itiunals and 
companies ol the other High Contracting 
Party in legaid to ill legal proceedings 
and in matters itliting to tlu ulministra 
tion of justice the levying of t ixes end 
requirements m connection therewith 
treatment not less fwoiable thin that 
accorded to its own nationals and com¬ 
panies 

1 1 he consular officers of one High 

Contra* ting Party duly provideil with 
exequaturs shall be permitted to reside 
in such ports places and cities of the 
terntorv of the other High Contracting 
Pirty as may be agreed upon Tho 
consular officers of one High Contracting 
Partv shall have the right within their 
drstrie <s in the terntorv of the other High 
Contracting Partv, to interview, com¬ 
municate with and to advise the 



nationals and companies of the former 
High Contracting Party, and the 
nationals and companies of one High 
Contracting Party within the territory 
of the other High Contracting Party 
shall have the right at all times to com¬ 
municate with the consulai officers of 
the fortncT High Contracting Party 
The consular officers of one High Con¬ 
tracting Party in the tcrntor\ of the 
other shall be informed immediately by 
the appropriate local authorities when 
anv of their nationals are arusted or 
detained in their consular districts by 
the local authorities 1 hev shall have 
the tight to \ 1 sit within the limits of then 
districts am of their nitionil? who aie 
undci arn st or waiting trial in prison 
Communications from tin* n itionals of 
one High ( onti u ting Partv addressfd 
to the* consul lr oftuers of flic forme 1 
High iontrai ting Put\ v ill be foiwarded 
to the appropriate consulat office 1 l>\ the 
loc d authorities Consul u officers <»f 
one High (ontitcling Pertv shill be 
accorded m tlit Prntoiv of the other 
High Contrutmg Putv the rights 
privileges and immunities tnjovtd bv 
consul it ofiiccts under modern inter 
national usage 

H) 'I he Higli (.outriding Partus 
will entu into n< goti itions jor the con¬ 
clusion oi a comp]diensne modem tnaty 
or treaties of friendship commerce, 
navigation nut c »nsul u lights upon the 
request <>t < it lei <t Hum or in am c ase 
within six months iftti the cessation of 
the present h>stdiii<s 1 ho triat\ or 
trcitus to U thus negoliited will be 
based upon the pum iplo> of international 
law and prutue as reflected m modern 
intimation il procedure and in the 
modern treaties which each of the High 
Contracting Putics hive respectively 
concluded with other powers in recant 
\ ear s 

'(2) Pending tin c onoiusion of the 
cornprehensiNc treaty ox treaties referred 
to in the preceding par igraph if any 
questions affecting tin lights m the 
territory of the Republu of (him of the 
nationals ur companies of His Majesty 
the* King cd Norway or of the* Norwegian 
Government, should arise in future aM 
if these questions are not covered by 
the present treaty arid i xchange of 
Notes or by the provisions oi the* existing 
treaties, conventions and agree me nts 
between the High (ontiactmg Parties 
which are not abrogated by' or 
inconsistent with the present 1 maty 
and Exchange of Notes, such questions 
shall be discussed by representatives of 
tile High Conti acting Patties and shall 
be decided m accordance with the 
generally accepted principles of inter¬ 


national law and with modem inter* 
national practice," 

The Exchange of Notes between 
Dr. Soong and Ambassador Hassel 
affirmed that the Annex to the notes 
shall be considered an integral part of the 
treaty. The A nnex provitles for ; 

"1. With reference to Article % and 
Article 6 (2) of the Ireaty, it is 
understood that 

,4 (a) His Majesty the King of Norway 
relinquishes all existing treaty rights 
relating to the s\ stern of treaty ports 
m ( hunt His I xcellency the President 
of the National Government of the 
Republic of China and His Majesty 
the King oi Nor wav mutually agree 
that the mi reliant ve st Is of one High 
Contracting Part\ slid 11 bt* permitted 
lreth to < orru to ports places and 
watt is in the brritoiy of the other 
High (ontiactmg Party which are 
or m u be opemd io overseas merchant 
shipping and mat the treatment accorded 
to su< h v< sscis in such ports, places 
and waters shall be no less favorable 
than that accorded to national vessels 
and sh ill be as favorable as that accorded 
to vc ssi Is of any third country The 
term vessels' of a High Conti acting 
Party moms all vessels registered under 
the law of that Hi r> h ( ontiactmg Party 

* (b) His Mi|tst\ the King of Norway 
relinquish* s all existing lights with 
regard to the cmplovment of foreign 
piit n in the ports oi tin teiritorv of the 
Re public of l hina 

fi) His Mtijcstv the King of Norway 
relinquishes all existing treaty rights 
rel iting to the intiv of His naval vessels 
into tiu waters of the Republic oi China , 
and the Government of the Republic of 
China and the Noiwtgian Government 
shill mt ml to c it h other m connection 
with th< visits oi waiships of one High 
Contacting Paitv to the* ports ot th« 
othu High Conflicting Party mutual 
courtesy m act or dance with ordinary 
international usa.c 

4 id) 1 he couits of His Majesty the 
King of Norway which have hitherto 
been sitting in the terntoiy of the 
Republic of Crum having been closed 
down in accoidance with Article 2 of the 
treaty signed this day the orders 
decrees judgments and other acts of 
arn of the Norwegian courts in China 
shall be consult red as ns judicata and 
shall when necessary be enforced by the 
Chinese authorities, further, any cases 
pending before any of the Norwegian 
courts in China at the time of the coming 
into e tfect of the heaty shall if the 
plaintiff or petitioner so desires, be 



remitted to the appropriate courts of the 
Government of the Republic of China, 
which shall proceed to dispose of them 
as expeditiously as possible and in so 
doing shall, so far as possible, apply the 
law which the Norwegian court would 
have applied. 

“ {<?) His Majesty the King of Norway 
relinquishes the special rights which 
his vessels have been accorded with 
regard to coasting trade and inland 
navigation in the waters of the Republic 
of China, and the Government of the 
Republic of China are prepared to take 
over any properties of Norwegian 
nationals or companies which have been 
used for the purposes of these trades 
and which the owners may wish to 
dispose of and to pay adequate com¬ 
pensation therefor Should one High 
Contracting Party accord in his territory 
the right of coasting trade or inland 
navigation to vessels of any third country, 
such rights would similarly be accorded 
to the vessels of the other High Con¬ 
tracting Party, provided that the latter 
High Contracting Party permits vessels 
of the former High Contracting Party 
to engage m the coasting trade or inland 
navigation of his territory. Coasting 
trade and inland navigation are excepted 
from the requirement of national treat¬ 
ment and are to be regulated according 
to the laws of each High Contracting 
Party in relation thereto. It is agreed, 
however, that the vessels of either 
High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
wnthin the territory of the other High 
Contracting Party wuth respect to 
coasting trade and inland navigation 
treatment as favorable as that accorded 
to the vessels of any third country 
subject to the above-mentioned proviso. 

" (/) His Majesty the King of Norway 
relinquishes his special rights, if any, 
in the diplomatic quarter al Peiping 
and the international Settlements at 
Shanghai and Amoy. 

M 2. With reference to the last 
sentence of Article 3 (1) of the Treaty, 
the Government of the Republic of China 
declare* that the restriction on the 
right of alienation of existing rights 
and titles to real property referred to 
in that \rticle will be applied by the 
Chinese authorities m an equitable manner 
and that, if and when the Chinese 
Government dec lines to assent to a 
proposed transfer, the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment wall, m a spirit of justice and with 
a view to precluding loss on the part of the 
nationals or companies of His Majesty 
%he King of Norway whose interests are 
affected, undertake, if so requested by the 
Norwegian national or company to whom 


permission to alienate has been refused* 
to take over the rights and titles in 
question and pay adequate compensa¬ 
tion therefor. 

M 3. It is understood that the abolition 
of the system of treaty ports will not 
affect existing property rights and that 
the nationals of each High Contracting 
Party will enjoy the right to acquire and 
hold real property throughout the 
territory of the other High Contracting 
Party in accordance with the conditions 
and requirements prescribed in the 
laws and regulations of that High Con¬ 
tracting Party. 

“4. It is further agreed that questions 
which may affect the sovereignty of the 
Republic of China and which are not 
covered by the present Treaty or by the 
preceding provisions of the present Note 
shall be discussed by representatives 
of the Government of the Republic of 
China and Norwegian Government and 
decided m accordance with the generally 
accepted principles of international law 
and modern international practice ” 

The Agreed Minute attached to the 
Note reads . 

*' With reference to paragraph 1 id) 
of the annex to the Note from the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the 
Norwegian Ambassador m connection 
with the Treaty signed today, it is 
understood that both High Contracting 
Parties reserve the right to close any 
port to all overseas merchant shipping 
for reasons of national security.*’ 

Poland 

The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
announced on February 24, 1942, that 
China and Poland had agreed to resume 
diplomatic nlations and exchange 
diplomatic representatives m the near 
future The Polish Government 
announced the withdrawal of its recogni¬ 
tion of the puppet organization in the 
Chinese Northeastern Provinces. 

Shortly after the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between the two 
countries, the Chinese Government named 
Wunsz King as Clunese Chaige d’Affaires 
to the Polish Government m London. 

China and Poland decided to elevate 
the rank of their respective diplomatic 
representatives to that of ambassador 
m June, 1942. 

Count Alfred Poninski, first Polish 
Ambassador to China, presented his 
credentials to Lm Sen, chairman of 
the National Government, on March 6, 

1943. 



SWEDEN 

Swedish Minister to China —Sven 
Allard, Swedish Minister to China, pre¬ 
sented his credentials to President Chiang 
Kai-shek on December 29, 1944, 

Sino-Swedish Treaty —The signing of a 
new Smo-SwedKsh Treaty took place on 
April 5, 1945, m Chungking, with T. V. 
Soong representing China and Minister 
Sven Allard representing Sweden. The 
treaty came into force on July 20, 1945, 
after the exchange of ratifications. The 
important points of the treaty are as 
follows : 

u l. The Kingdom of Sweden relin¬ 
quishes its extraterritorial jurisdiction and 
special lights relating to coasting trade 
and inland navigation m China and 
those concerning the Diplomatic Quarter 
in Peiping and the International Settle¬ 
ments at Shanghai and Amoy 

“ 2. All coastal ports in the Chinese 
territory which are normally open to 
foreign overseas merchant shipping will 
remain open to Swedish oveiseas merchant 
Shipping. The merchant vessels of each 
country shall be permitted freely to come 
to the ports, places, and waters of the 
other country which are or may be open 
to overseas merchant shipping. 

'* 3. Existing rights in respect of 
real property in the Chinese territory 
possessed by the Swedish Government, 
or Swedish nationals, companies or 
associations, shall be indefeasible. The 
exercise of these rights shall, however, 
be subject to the Chinese laws and 
regulations concerning taxation, national 
defense and the right of eminent domain, 
and no such rights may be alienated to 
the government or nationals (m< ludmg 
companies and associations) of any third 
country without the express consent of the 
Chinese Government 

“ 4, The nationals of each country 
shall, within the territory of the other, 
enjoy the light to tiavel, reside, and carry 
on trade, and shall enjoy, m all questions 
regarding protection by the Courts of 
Justice and other authorities for their 
persons and property, the same treatment 
as the nationals of that country. 

41 5. The consular officers of each 
country shall be permitted to reside in 
such parts, places and cities of the 
territory of the other country as may be 
agreed upon, and shall have the right to 
interview, to communicate with and to 
advise the nationals of their country. 

*' 6. The abolition of the system ot 
treaty ports will not affect existing 
property rights, and nationals of each 
country wuil enjoy the right to acquire 
and hold real property in the other 


country in accordance with the conditions 
and requirements prescribed in the laws 
and regulations of that country. , 

" 7. The High Contracting Parties will 
enter, within six months after the 
cessation of the present hostilities, into 
negotiations for the conclusion of a 
comprehensive modern treaty of friend¬ 
ship, commerce, navigation and consular 
rights. 

M The present treaty shall come into 
force on the day on which the two Govern¬ 
ments shall have notified each other that 
the ratifications have been effected/* 

Switzerland 

Chinese Minister to Switzerland —The 
Chinese Executive Yuan appointed Lone 
Liang Chinese Ministei to Switzerland on 
March 9, 1945. Dr. Liang arrived in 
Berne in June. 

Swiss Economic Mission-- A Swiss 
Economic Mission came to Chungking in 
the summer of 1945 The mission 
consisted of five members who were 
all leading industrialists in Switzerland 
who were interested m China's postwar 
reconstruction work 

The Vatican 

Cheou-kang Sie, first Chinese minister 
to the Vatican, presented his credentials 
to the Pope on February 25, 1943 

CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH 
NEAR EASTERN AND 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES 

Afghanistan 

The Sino-Afghan Treaty of Amity was 
signed m Ankara on March 2, 1944, by 
Tsou Shang-yu, Chinese minister to 
Turkey, and the Afghan Ambassador in 
Ankara. Ratifications of the treaty were 
exchanged at Ankara on September 30, 
1944. The treaty provides for friendly 
relations between the two nations, the 
exchange of diplomatic missions, and 
early negotiations for a tTeaty of 
commerce. 

Tsou Shang-yu was transferred to the 
post of Chinese Minister to Afghanistan 
in a mandate issued by the National 
Government on January 17, 1945. 

Arabia 

Efforts for the establishment of relations 
with Arabia were first made by China 
m 1936, through the exchange of opinions 
in Moscow' between the Chinese Ambas¬ 
sador to the Soviet Union and the 
Arabic Minister in Moscow. China 
appointed her first consul to Jidda, 
important seaport of Arabia on the 
eastern bank of the Red Sea, in 1939. 



Egypt 

Hsu Nien-tseng was appointed Chinese 
Minister to Egypt on September 7 1943 
Minister Hsu presented his credentials on 
January 17, 1944. 

Iran 

The Chmese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
first sought diplomatic relations with Iran 
in 1940 The Smo Iranian Tieaty of 
Amity was concluded in 1942 

Li Tieh-tseng was appointed the first 
Chinese Minister to Iran on Alay 5 1942, 
and presented his credentials on June 29, 
J942 All Nassr the first Iranian Minister 
to China presented his crcdentnls to 
President Chiang Kai-shek on October 3, 
1944. 

On February 11 1945 the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs announced that the 
Chmese and Iranian Governments have 
agreed to elevate the status of their 
respective diplomatic missions to that of 
embassy On March 20 1945 Ii luh- 
tseng was promoted to Ambassadorship 

Iraq 

The Sino-Iraqi Treaty of \mity was 
concluded m Bagdad on March 10 1942 
between P t thane foinui Chinese 
Minister to Furkcv and tin Iraqi authu 
nties Ratifications of th s treaty were 
exchanged in Ankara on 1 e binary 0 1943. 

Li Tieh-tseng Chinese Minister to Iran 
was appointed comuirentlv the hist 
minister to Iraq lit presents 1 his 
credentials on April K 1944 

On his wav to Moscow in June 194 > 
T \ Soong piesidcnt <f the J xicutivc 
A uan was granted an audience b> tJic 
King of Iraq at Dim an on funt 29 
Or Soong was also entertained b\ the 
Iracp prime mini"ttr and the ministti of 
foreign affairs 

Lebanon 

The Chinese MmistTv of 1 oteqn \ffaiis 
cm November 14, 1944 announceel the 
Chinese Government s decision to extend 
recognition to I ebanon 

Syria 

The Chinese Ministry of Foreign \ffairs 
on November 14 1944 announced that 
the Chmese Government has decided 
to extend recognition to Syria 

Turkey 

Smo-Turkish diplomatic xelations date 
back to 1935 when turkey was repre¬ 
sented by a Charge d Affaires in Nanking 
General Ho Aao tsu was (hina s first 
minister to Turkey He presented his 
credentials on May 19, 1935. 


The Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affair® 
announced on October 29 1943, the 

elevation of the status of Chinese and 
Turkish diplomatic missions to that 
of an embassy The Turkish Ambas¬ 
sador, Hulusi Fuad Tugav presented his 
credentials to President Chiang Kai-shek 
on June 12, 1944 

Hsu Mo was appointed Chinese Ambas¬ 
sador to lurkey on November 21 1944 
He presented liis uedentuK on April 3, 
1945 

Liberia 

China and the Republic of Liberia 
concluded a treaty of amitv on December 
11, 1937 It provide s for the maintenance 
of inviolable pi ice and sincere and 
perpetual friendship between the tw r o 
states ind loi the reupiocal dispatch 
of diplomatic re pits* ntativc *•» and consular 
officers Fhe two contacting parties 
also agret to regulate bv speud conven¬ 
tion their relations com trning commerce 
and navigation as well a> the conditions 
for the residence and sojourn of the 
nation Us of eithtt partv m the territory 
of the othti 

CHINA’S RELATIONS WITH 
LATIN- AMERICAN COUNTRIES 

Argentina 

Ihe ( him sc Ministry <4 louign \tlairs 
announced on M n 30 19*11 tint 

“ The Government of thr Republic of 
Chma and the Government of Xigentina 
have agree d to f st i jh*-h foim d diplomatic 
rt latum > between the* two countries* 
Ambcssadois will so m be exchanged and 
a basic tieaty will be concluded in the 
mat futme so that tin peoples of the 
two countries m t\ enjoy on a basis of 
peimuient frurui lip and mutual under¬ 
standing the lights and privileges to 
winch they ate entitled bv thur tieaty 
rtlatums 

Jose \ue was appointed \rgentma 
ambassador to ( Inns by the Aigentme 
Government on July 25 1945 

Brazil 

On May 4 1913 it w is announced m 
< hungking that the Chimst and Brazilian 
Governments had agreed to elevate the 
st itus of their diplomatic missions to 
that of an embassy Chen (lueh 
hist ( hmtst Ambassador to Brazil, 
picseate cl his ciedcntials on September 6 

1943 jaeqium 1 ulaho do Naseimcnto 
e Silva Brazilian Ambassador to China 
presented his credentials on June 32, 

1944 He was decorated with the Grand 
Cordon of Brilliant Star bv the Chinese 
Government on May 7, 1945 



Cheng Tien-ku Chinese Ambassador 
to Mexico, was appointed Ambassador 
to Braril succeeding Chen Chieh on 
July 4 1944 

On August 20 1943 the Smo-Brazihan 
Treaty of Amity was signed at Rio de 
Janeiro to replace the Treaty of Amity 
Commerce and Naxigation signed at 
Tientsin on October 3 1881 Ratifica 

tions of the treat} were exchanged on 
April 9 1945 at Rio dc Janeiro The 
important points are as follows 

l The High Contracting Parties 
realtirm the purposes of peace and 
amity 

*2 Ihe diplomatic and consular 
agents of each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall receive. in the territory 
of the other on turn*- of rcciprocit\ the 
same tic it me nt accorded b> ge.n<ral 
international 1 tw 

* 8 Ihc n itionals of each of the 
High ( ontiacting Partus as well as then 
properties in the Iciritotv of the ether 
shall be subject t< the laws and rc gul ltions 
of the Jittti and to the jurisdutirn of 
its courts 

4 i uh ({ ihc High Centro ting 
1* irties igrccs to mold to niti nils 
of the other within its temterv tin 
Tights t(t trivcl u »dt uid i ui\ <n 
commerce thi light ut tin uh »1( extent 
of th it It t rite i\ i < oidmg t > iN I iw s ind 
on the sun< ttirns is the nitumils 
of un thud eountrs and will tnde ivor 
to iceoid in its lunt< r\ to the nitunils 
of the other tie ttnient net h ss fuorible 
thin th it u ordt l its oven nitioniK 
Wtth left ruu t to ill K ^ U pit c c dings 
to m ilte is u 1 itin* 1 the nlnnmsti itioii 
of justi < uni t« the Jewing <f fixes 
and 1< nudities m tonne tn n tin re with 

r > J he High Conti ie ting lVutics 
agree to entei nit m^ilution m the 

near iutim 1 j tin e« nilusum >1 e ru 
and c unprthtnsive tn it\ 1 < mimne 
and nivLgiticn win ii shill be btxid up< n 
the pnnci])les ( 1 mte in die n il pr w tie w 

Ghh l 

On lebiuu\ 27 PH > tht Chinese 
Executive bun ippomted Ui iu< u \\u 
as the ( hmtst Minister to chile 

On M ^ 7 PH i it was announced th it 
the Chinese Government w is to t onto 
on the C Ink ui President the 'spttiil 
Giand Cordon of Propitious C iouds the 
order was tiken to ( Ink h\ I>r Wu 

•Costa Rica 

I he ( ejsta Kit an Congress ie pealed on 
December 24 194*1 the Chinese J xclusion 
Act The new act was signed bv the 
Costa Rican President and became law 
January 0 1944 


The Smo-Cosla Rican Treaty of Amity 
was signed on May 5 1944, at San Jose 
between Tu yun-tan, Chinese Munster to 
Costa Rica, and the Costa Rican Minister 
of Interior Its ratifications were ex^ 
changed on lune 15 1945 at San Jose. 
Besides general provisions on friendship 
and amity mutual collaboration and 
exchange of diplomatic and consular 
officials the treaty contains provisions 
on the following points 

1 The nationals of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall be at liberty 
to enter or leave the territory of the other 
under the same conditions as the 
nationals of \n\ third country, m 
accord mcc with the laws and regulations 
of t ich othci applicable to all aliens 

2 l he nationals of each of the High 
(ontncting P rties m the territory of 
tile other shall enjoy the full protection 
of the 1 iws and re gu! itions of the country 
as regards then persons and property. 
They shill subjee t to the laws and 
re gul itions of the (ountrv have the right 
to t rev el reside w< rk md engage m 
Industrie ind tiudt in all localities 
when the nati< nils of am other country 
ue allowed 1 do the smu and have the 
liberty to < st il hsh school for the educa¬ 
tion f their < hil Iren as well as the 
fit idem 1 ixstmbh and oigani/ation 
ef assceiiti ns heedom rf publn ation, 
and tuedun <1 w rship and religion 
With re god to tins irticle the laws and 
ie gul itions < f e i li 1 the High Contract¬ 
ing Puties Mi dl rut umtun discrimina¬ 
te r\ provisiens i s unst the nationals of 
the other 

} I he High Contracting Parties 
gm. t < e ik iuelt is soon as j>ossible a 
turn el C mimic md Navigation ** 

Cuba 

A tre it\ <f ficndship between China 
and Cuba was »(included m Havana 
on \oxember 12 1942 b\ T 1 Li, 

( hints< immdu to Cuba and Jose 
Mirtiin/ (ubm foreign Minister The 
udi ug( of ritih< aliens ot this tieaty 
tool jluc cn Dc ember 18 1943 tn 
Havmi Ihc important points are as 

follow s 

1 I he re shell be perpetual peace 
md t \ til isting amit> between the 
Kept bht of Chun uul the Republic af 
tubi is veil is between thur peoples 

2 1 he High Contracting Parties 
dec lan their hrm elite nmnation to 
work m close and fntnrlh collaboration 
foi the estibhshment and maintenance 
of i world pe ut bised e>n principles of 
justice and for the promotion of economic 
prospeuty of both peoples 



“ 3. The High Contracting Parties 
shall have the right reciprocally to send 
their duly accredited diplomatic rep¬ 
resentatives, who shall enjoy, in the 
country to the government of which 
they are accredited, all the rights, 
privileges, immunities and exemptions 
generally recognized by public interna¬ 
tional law. 

14 4. Each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall have the right to send 
consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, and 
consular agents to the localities within 
their respective territories which shall be 
determined by common accord. Such 
consular officers shall exercise the func¬ 
tions and enjoy the treatment generally 
recognized by international practice. 
Prior to their assumption of office, they 
Shall obtain from the government of the 
country to which they are sent, exequaturs 
which are subject to withdrawal by the 
said government. 

44 The High Contracting Parties shall 
not appoint persons engaged in industry 
or commerce as their consular officers, 
honorary consuls being excepted. 

44 5. The nationals of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall be at liberty to 
enter or leave the territory of the other 
under the same conditions as the nationals 
of the other countries. 

44 6. The nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties residing in the 
territory of the other shall enjoy the full 
protection of the laws and regulations of 
the country, as regards their persons and 
property. 

44 They shall have the right to travel, 
reside, work and engage in industries 
and trade in all the localities where the 
nationals of any other country might do 
the same, subject, however, to the laws 
and regulations of the country. 

44 They shall also have the liberty to 
establish schools for the education of 
their children, and shall enjoy the liberty 
of assembly and association, of publica¬ 
tion, of worship and religion, of burial 
and of building cemeteries, in accordance 
with the laws and regulations of the 
country. 

“With regard to this article, the laws 
and regulations of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall not establish 
discriminatory provisions against the 
nationals of the other. 

44 7, Other relations between the two 
High Contracting Parties shall be based 
on the principles of international law. 


44 8. The High Contracting Parties 
agree to conclude as soon as possible a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 

44 9. The present treaty is drawn up 
in duplication in the Chinese, Spanish and 
English languages. In Case of any 
divergence of interpretation, the English 
text shall be authoritative. 

“ 10. The present treaty shall be 
ratified as soon as possible by the High 
Contracting Parties in accordance with 
their respective constitutional require¬ 
ments, and shall enter into force on the 
day on which the exchange of ratifications 
takes place. The instruments of ratifica¬ 
tion shall be exchanged at Havana/' 

Dominican Republic 

Sino-Dominic an Treaty of Amity —The 
Sino-Dominican Treaty of Amity was 
signed by T. T. Li, Chinese Minister to 
Cuba, and Licenciado Artuto Despradel, 
Dominican Foreign Minister, at the 
Dominican capital on May 11, 1940. The 
ratifications were exchanged at the 
Chinese Legation in Havana on November 
14. The important points are as follows: 

“ 1. There shall be prrpetual peace and 
everlasting amity between the Republic of 
China and the Dominican Republic as well 
as bet’ween the peoples 

“2 The High Contracting Parties 
shall have the right reciprocally to send 
duly accredited diplomatic representatives, 
who shall enjoy, in the country to the 
government of which they arc accredited, 
all the rights, privileges, immunities and 
exemptions generally recognized by public 
international law. 

“ 3. Each of the High Contracting 
Parties shall have the right to send 
consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls and 
consular agents to the localities within 
their respective territories which shall be 
determined by common accord. Such 
consular officers shall exercise the func¬ 
tions and enjoy the treatment generally 
recognized by international practice. 
Prior to their assumption of office, they 
shall obtain from the government of the 
country to which they are sent, exequaturs 
which are subject to withdrawal by the 
said government. 

“ 4. The nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties residing in the 
territory of the other shall enjoy the full 
protection of the laws and regulations of 
the country, as regards their persons and 
property. 

44 They shall have the right to travel, 
reside, work and engage in industries ana 
trade in all the localities where the 
nationals of any other country might do 



of ttfenff children, and shall enjoy the 
liberty of assembly and association of 
publication of worship and religion 
of burial and of building cemeteries m 
accordance with the laws and regulations 
of the country 

*' With regard to this article the laws 
and regulations of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall not establish 
discriminators provisions against the 
nationals of the other 

“ 5 Other relations between the two 
High Contracting Part its shall be based 
on the principles of international law 

14 6 The High Contracting Parties 
agree to conclude as soon as possible 
a Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 

4 7 The present treaty is drawn up 
in duplication in the Chints* Spanish 
and Fnghsh languages In case of any 
divergence of interpretation the 1 nghsh 
text shall be authoritative 

8 The present treaty shall be 
ratified as soon as possible bv the High 
Contracting Parties m atcordance with 
their respective constitutional require 
ments and shall enter into forte on the 
day <>n which the exchange of the 
ratifications takes plate lh< instru¬ 
ments of ratification shall be exchanged 
at Havana 

New Clause Added to S ino Dominican 
Treaty —On June 8 1945 an agietinent 
was signed m San 1 ran cisco between 
T V Soong president of the Fxecutivc 
Yuan and the foieign minister of the 
Dominican Republic whtreas a clause 
was added to the 1 r< it) between the 
two Republics of Ma\ 11 1940 Bv 
virtue of this clause nitionals ol (him 
and the Dominican Rtpublic may frttlv 
enter and leave the Umtoty of euh 
other under the same conditions as 
nationals of any othci tountrv 

Minister to Dominica -1 T li Chinese 
mmisttr to Cuba w is appointed < >n 
currently minister to Dominican Republic 
on June lb 194 i He presented his 
credentials on February 24 1944 He 
represented the Chinese Government at 
the 100th annivtrsaiy of the founding of 
the Dominican R<public in February 
1944 with the rank of ambassador during 
the Centenary Celebration 


Ecuador 

On August 1 1944 Ft uador abohshtd 
restrictions on Chinese immigration On 
November 4 1944 President \ elasco 

Ibarra of Fcuador announced that he had 
received a cablegram from President 
Chiang Kai-shek thanking him for the 
abolition of the restrictions 


Guatemala 

A Guatemala Government Older on 
May 10 1944 allowed Chinese to 
enter Guatemala It also repealed by 
executive order the phrase undesirable 
elements from the Guatemala Immigra¬ 
tion Law on May 17 and removed restric¬ 
tions on Chinese merchant institutions 
on August 11 1944 

The Chinese Government on November 
24 1944 recognized the new Guatemala 
Government 

Honduras 

Honduras amended on March 2 3944, 
its Immigration I^iw lifting restrictions 
against the immigration of Chinese into 
Honduras 

Mexico 

i levation of Diplomatic Mtsstofts—* 
On July 23 1943 it was announced that 
the Chinese and Mexican Governments 
agreed to elevate the status of their 
diplomatic missions to that of an embassy’ 
Cheng lien ku the Chinese minister 
to Mexico was appointed first 
Chinese Ambassador to Mexico On 
July 4 1944 the Chinese Government 

appointed (hen c hieli as Ambassador 
to Mexico succeeding Dr ( heng Ambas¬ 
sador Chen presented his credentials on 
July 5 1945 On June 18 194 r > Major 
General Hehodoro I scalantc Mexican 
Ambassador to C htna arrived in Chung¬ 
king He presented his credentials to 
President Chiang Kai shtk on fulv K> 
1945 

Smo Mexican lreat\ oj A mil )—• 
A Sin> Mexican 'Ircity of Amity was 
signed at Mexico City on August 1 
1944 by (lung Inn ku and the Mexican 
1 >ru^n Minister lhc tnaty contains 
irti le> on frnndsl ip and unitv mutual 
colli bo iti m and txchingt of diplomatic 
and consilit oftunls as well as the 
foil >wing piowsions 

1 1 he nation Us of cadi of the 

High Contracting Duties shall be at 
liberty to enter or hay*, the teiritory 
of the other undo the same conditions 
as the nation vis of my third count!} 
m uuoidimt with the immigration 
lews i emulations and other provisions 
in fore* m eich country 

"2 Then itionals of e w h of the High 
Contracting Parties as well as their 
property in the terutory of the other 
shall be subject to the laws and regula¬ 
tions of tht latte i and to the jurisdiction 
of its courts 

3 The nationals of each of the High 
Contracting Parties shall ermn the* 
full protection of the laws and temulation* 



of the country as regards their persons 
and property, and shall, subject to the 
laws and regulations of the country, 
have the right to travel, reside, work 
and engage in industries and trade in 
all the localities where the nationals 
of any other country are allowed to do 
the same, and have the liberty to establish 
schools for the education of their children 
as well as the freedom of assembly and 
organization of associations, freedom of 
publication, of worship and religion, of 
burial of their dead and of building 
cemeteries. With regard to these rights, 
the laws and regulations of the High 
Contracting Parties shall not contain 
discriminatory provisions against the 
nationals of the other. 

“ 4. Other relations between the two 
High Contracting Parties shall be based 
on the principles of international law. 
In case there arise between them any 
controversies which they shall be unable 
to settle through the diplomatic channel, 
the High Contracting Parties undertake 
to submit them to conciliation and 
arbitration. 

“ 5. The High Contracting Parties 
agree to conclude as soon as possible a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation/' 

Decorations of Presidents .—On April 9, 
1945, Mexican President Avila Camacho 
announced that the Mexican Government 
was presenting the Grand Collar, Mexican 
Order of the Aztec Eagle, to President 
Chiang Kai-shek. The medal was pre¬ 
sented to President Chiang on July 10, 
1945. On April 19, 1945, the Chinese 
National Government announced the 
conferring on Mexican President General 
Avila Camacho the Special Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Propitious Clouds. 


Nicaragua 

The Nicaraguan Senate on September 5 
and the Nicaraguan House of Representa¬ 
tives on September 7, 1944, passed a law 
permitting the entry of Chinese into 
Nicaragua. 

Peru 

On September 1, 1944, the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced 
that China and Peru will elevate their 
diplomatic missions to the rank of an 
embassy The first Peruvian Ambas¬ 
sador, Santago Bedaya, presented his 
credentials to President Chiang Kai-shek 
on October 3, 1944. Pao Chun-j ien, 

first Chinese Ambassador to Peru, pre¬ 
sented his credentials on December 22, 
1944, to President Prado. 

On December 14, 1944, the Chinese 
Government decorated the Peruvian 
President, Manuel Prado, with the Special 
Grand Cordon of Propitious Clouds. 

El Salvador 

The Government of El Salvador 
announced on January 27, 1943, the 
withdrawal of its previous recognition of 
the puppet organization in the Chinese 
Northeastern Provinces. 

The El Salvador Congress passed on 
March 29, 1944, a set of new regulations 
giving equal treatment to Chinese 
immigrants. 

Venezuela 

A Chinese Legation was established in 
the Venezuela Capital on August 14 , 
1944. 



CHAPTER V 

PUBLIC FINANCE 


While the Chinese field forteb are 
being reorganized and re-equipped for a 
final showdown with the (apanese war 
machine drastic reforms and new fiscal 
policies have also be < n adopted to 
overeomt the in rt ising difficulties on 
China’s vital financial front 

When the hostilities broke out in 
China m H137 few financial e \pcrts could 
believe that financial!} ( hina toulel be 
able to stand very long the stiains of a 
large-scale modem w itfare A ct through 
the \anous w utim< hse d innovations 
initiated by the Government the sacrifice 
of the people the assistance of he 1 
allies anel some of the puwarufenns as 
the adoption of a manage el currency the 
unification of natnni 1 finntees cb 
( hina has carried through h« r eighth 
year of w ir with a. gr< iter confidence 
to win the battle in the financial held 

Chinas wartime Imam j d difficulties 
are multiftrious Most of Chin is iielust 
edits were cxeupitd and In r nnin 
artertes of comniunic it ion with the 
outside woild bt sti iddlc d by Mic Mnm\ 

I xtension of hostilities m MMt t > his 
further paralyzed tride and industry 
and s< riomlv imp unit G \e mine lit 
levenuts 1 lie tax system is me list n 
since. uidireet taxation funnel tile 
principal source of revenue lhe people s 
suqilus income ov< t and above subsisteiue 
out of winch tixes can be pud is ithtr 
small New fixation wlueh t dus firm to 
develop cannot pe ssibh bung sulfnient 
revenue to meet urgent de minds In 
the* alibi nee ot a well dev I >p» ti 1 ond 
m irket and of an e ftiue nt institution di/td 
savings svstem it is ehffieult t >r the 
Government to absorb nit e ipital and 
finance war operations fi >m 1 ixation an 1 
savings alone* Ihe dt e e nti ih/< d n ituu 
of (hinest economy coupled with the 
fae k of modern hnanud control m the 
interior adds to the obstae i< s of 
mobilizing and eooubntting the nations 
resources I labor ate and e omprehe nsiv t 
controls of tradt euuemev produe lion 
consumption and prices workable m 
othtr countries cannot lx applied 
throughout China In addition the 
Government has to shouldci Mic task of 
developing the economic dly backward 
hinttrland so as to strengthen its base 
fe>r resistance* and recoiistiue tion 

About 4fi pur cent of the (.ovunment 
expenditure* m the* bucLet of Ib44 was 


met bv tax revenues of yvhicn the land 
tax was the* mainstay of the governmental 
income The Chinese Governmciu 
placing a gieater e mph isis on the jiu rease 
of revenue in its fiscal progiam as the 
war progresses It has redoubled its 
efforts to dc\clop revenue bv renovating 
old taxes and ope nine up new sources 
of imome 1 he Government has also 
adopted the polity to make the rich 
eon tribute more to the wai e he*st to 
abolish uneconomical loe d levies to 
evolve i in u re Inble indelistie system 
of t r i tie n ni 1 hi fuithe i mnlv and 

simplify th piocedim aid muhtnerv 
of tax collection 

Dunng the first part of the \car 
lb4 r > several di die me isurts were 
tuned out by the Mimstrv of 1 mince. 
\ number of (onsil dated taxes and the 
wartime consumption tax which have* 
been proved uneconomical wen 
abolished 1 he st etc monopolies on 
salt tebieco and m itches were* 
suspended tlht moncm >lv on sugar 
w is suspended in Julv 1044) lhe* 
maeiiinetv tor the collection of the 
dm < t t ex and commodity t»\ has lx<n 
finther simplified lhe administration of 
the I imi tax h is been imoipouited into 
the Ministi \ e>f Io«kI \»d i ptogi im 
of ictiencliment of < v < i lappin** agencies 
under tin Mintstiy <( 1 inanec me hiding 
tile Preventive Nivice \dministiation 
anel tli< \atie nal Bonds Subset iption 
Committee h is also been < irruel out 

Unque stion iblv tlu most seuous 
economic pieblein eenfionting (luna 
tod tv is inti iti »n 1 lie rise m pines has 
pi iced a he iv \ burden on (.nurnmuit 
and people elike* and mime isuiablv 
* omplie ited the problem if wii fin mung 
bv aceeleritmg Hie in i sc m exptndi- 
tuT (s \ mens me wins hive bt'tn 
idopted l v the (k vimnii nt to fight 
ig unst tins men iee in Juduu the 
meit ising ot liumn the ilndishinent 
or amalgam ition of ourhppmg 
Government orpins in various depatt* 
ments the re tie nt him nt in budgetary 
appropriations foi h ss essential activities 
and tlir* de/ument c>f projuts not 
urgently muled lor the* pn sedition of 
the wir 

At the *»inn turn the (» v mount 
his sought t» with lr iw tit T bin 5 mt 
pure hasing pow< r of the jubu bv 
promoting savings, by mipovmg the 



system of security flotation, and by 
adopting the policy of selling gold, which 
during the period from September, 11144, 
to June, 1045, has resulted in the with¬ 
drawal of over 80 billion dollars of Japi 
from circulation. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES 

I TAXATION 

Direct Taxes 

Before the war customs duty salt 
tax and consolidated taxes formed the 
major portion of China’s revenue fiom 
taxation fri view of the loss of customs 
revenues resulting from the enemy 
seizure of coastal ports and the dwindling 
returns of the salt and consolidated 
taxes the Central Government m 1938 
adopted measures to enlarge* the sc ope 
of collection and increase the rates of 
direct taxes These measures were 
designed primarily to effect an equitable 
distribution of the burden of tax on 
the people* and to meet the mounting 
war expenditure* 

The growth of direct taxes during 
the war has been phenomenal In 1936 
the actual receipts fiom direct taxes 
totalled $6 487 ,-71 14 The total for 
1944 skyrocketed to $7 932 623 761*20 
Taking the index number m 1936 as 
100 the increase was 122 279 in 1944 , 
that is within eight years the revenue 
returns m direct taxes were increased 
1,222 times 

To ensure better collections, direct 
taxes are paid into the National Treasury 
and its branches or agents b\ taxpayers 
themselves Theie are altogether 1684 
offices m Tree China teceivmg tax money 
for the* Direct 'lax Vdministration, 
including 636 branches of the* National 
Treasury, 177 authorized banks and 
871 authorized post offices The Duett 
Tax Administration has now eight 
Regional Oiii es 208 branch offices and 
634 substations over Free China totalling 
864. 

The collection of income tax on profit- 
seeking business enterprises and the 
excess profit tax was originally based 
on the amount of income dec la red by the 
taxpayer. The tax bureau, after checking 
the authenticity of the taxpayer's 
declaration, decided the amount of tax 
payable and issued a nolle e to the 
taxpayer for payment To simplify* this 
piocedure, staiting from 1944, the amount 
of income and the taxes payable of those 
business concerns which do not keep a 
complete system of accounting aie to 
be assessed by the* tax bureau. The 
assessments aic then referred to the 
local Chamber of Commerce the various 


trade guilds and the Committee of 
examination for open discussion and 
readjustment, but the final decision rests 
with the Direct Tax Office. 

At present, taxes under the Direct 
Tax Administration include the following . 
income tax excess profit tax, tax on the 
lease and sale of property, estate 
(inheritance) tax stamp tax, and business 
tax In addition to these, a general 
income tax over and above the scheme 
of classified income taxes is under 
consideration It will be enforced as 
soon as the legislative procedure has 
been completed. 

1 Income Tax —-On February 27, 
1943, the Government promulgated the 
Income Tax Law to supersede the 
provisional regulations governing the 
income tax promulgated on October 1, 
1936. i he main points of revision m 
the new lave are as tollows : 

(a) For incomes of profit-seeking 

business enterprises where profits 
can be calculated on the basis 
of actual capital income tax 
shall be imposed on profits from 
10 to 20 per cent of the actual 
capital Previously, taxes on 
profits from actual capital ianged 
from five to ten per cent 

(b) Foi earnings of business estab¬ 

lishments which cannot be 
calculated on the basis of actual 
capital the minimum amount 
of earnings subject to taxation 
is $200 instead of $100 as 
previously stipulated The 
highest or maximum tax rate is 
30 per c< nt 

(c) For emoluments and salaries no 

income tax is imposed on avtiage 
monthly incomes below $100, 
The maximum tax rate is 
30 per cent 

2. T veess Profit lax-- The* excess 
profit tax has been levied on a progressive 
basis The Excess Profit Tax I ayv yvas 
promulgated on October 28, 1938 and 
enforced on July* 1 1939 Under the 

existing stipulations the rates of this 
tax graduate from one per cent up to 
60 per cent as the highest over and 
above the general scheme of income 
tax returns 

3 Tax on the Lease and Sale of 
Property —The Law Governing the Tax 
of the Lease and Sale of Property was 
promulgated on January 28, 1943. This 
tax is imposed on the lease and sale of 
land, houses, warehouses, w'harves, forests, 
mines, surface vessels and vehicles, and 
mechanical equipment. The tax rates are 
of two kinds calculable on a progressive 



basift according to the amount of income 
the rate for lease is from ten per cent to 
80 pet tent, that for sale, from ten 
per cent to 50 per cent 

4 f state (Inheritance) 7 ax —The 
Estate Tax Regulations were piomulgated 
on December 30, 1930 and went mto 
forte on July I 1940 

in order to arrive at a proper and 
just valuation of the properties so as to 
furnish a basis for assessment an 
Appraisal Committee of from five to 
seven members is to be instituted at 
each of the brain h tax collection offices 
At present then arc alicadv 012 of such 
committees form'd throughout the 
country No tax mav be levied upon 
an estate before an ofh< lal assessment 
is made R< visions made in the Estate 
Tax Regulations include a laisc m tnc 
starting rate and the abolition of the 
exemption from tax of donated piopcrtv 
Propu t\ donated withm three years 
before the death of the owner is now 
taxable This change has been made 
Hi ordt r to pit vent illegal transtcr of 
the propertv right to othci person or 
persons 

f» *•tamp Tax —Iht stamp tax was 
transferred to the Drcct Tax \dmmis 
tration frc>m the pro\mtnl collection 
offices on junc 1, 1940 Its returns 


being not very satisfactory, the 
Administration has adopted measures to 
improve the system of collection and 
inspection which include the raising 
of tax rates the tightening of penalty 
measures the enlargement of the scope 
of the 1 tax and the employment of more 
mspee tors 

0 Business Tax —According to the 
regulations governing business tax, 
leviscd following the tiansfer of collection 
of this tax to tin Direct lav \dminisua- 
tion in 1942 tin t ix ra+cs fall under 
two categories three per cent on the 
volume of business tiansae ted and four 
per cent on the actual capital The latter 
shall be imposed on banks pawnshops, 
and insurance torpor iticms the former 
on all business establishmc nts other than 
the above 

1 ormerly the busme ss tax netted the 
provincial governments $J<10 000 000 
annualh Smu it was taken over by 
the Centi f il Government the tax returns 
hive been lncu ising ccnsidtrahlv The 
\ears 1943 md 1944 brought m 
$1 8 >2 298 241 4$ and $3 20b 422 121 Off 
t< spcctmlv 1 he cst united, tola! for 
1041 is ^4 000 000 000 00 Tlurtv y>cr 
cent of the net returns of the business 
tax i > appiopriatc d to Ga n and rnuincij al 
governments is i form of subsidy from 
the National Government 


Table 1—Revenue from Taxes under Direct Tax Administration 


(1936 to 1945*) 


YEAR 1 

' Income Tax 

1 fexcess Kof.t ! 
’ Tax 1 

Estate I ax J 

Stamp T ax 

Business Tax j 

TOTAL 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 i 

1945 | 

* 6,487 27114 
20 116 761 53 

8 231 297 76 
29,213 667 30 
49 ! 18 765 44 
81 755 353 85 
207 944 808 40 
957 6%,66122 
i 1 697 293 699 56 

2 700 000 000 00 

f 35 012 050 80 j 
87 607 274 60 ! 
352 055 462 86 

1 ?P 563 646 57 

1 996 214 832 15 

2 500 000 000 00 

1 

| 

$ 1.900 00 1 

33! 084 88 , 
2 605 282 87 
34 327 368 66 
144 488 068 74 i 
200.000 000 00 

; 

! 

5 8 308 313 34 
14 845 951 13 
^6 550 905 74 
322 851017 15 
888 205 039 |5 

1 300 000 000 00 

i 

1 

^ 584 800 586.80 

1 852 298 24! 43 

3 206 422 12160 

4 000 000,000 00 J 

* 6 487 271 14 

20 116 761 53 
8 231 297 76 
29213667 30 
92 441 029 58 
184,539 664 46 

I 173 957 046.67 
4.399 736 935 03 
7 932 623.761.20 
10 200.00000000 


* Nate The figures lor 1945 irpresrnt only estimate* 
Source Direct Tax Administrator* Ministry of Finance 


Table 2- Income Tax Rate on Profit -Seeking Business Enterprises 


Profit > 1 

_ . ! 

Kate 

Less than 10 

of \ctu d ( apital 

I lie 

10% to les>s than 

1 Vk of \ctual Capit il 

4\ on Xhofits 

15% .. .. „ 

20°« 

<>< 

20% „ 

2 r >° 0 

» o 

25% „ , 

30° , , 

10‘ 

30% , 

40° 0 

12< > 

40% .. , . 

*0% 

)4< u , 

50% .. . , 

«o% „ 

i«»« w 

«0% „ „ 

70 o 

*v 0 * * >» 

1S<\ 

70% and above 


20'o . 







Table 3—Income Tax Rate on Temporary Profit-Seeking 
Business Enterprises 


Profits 

Rate 

Not Exceeding $200 

Free 

$ 200 to $ 2 000 

4% on Profits 

$ 2.000 ,, S 4.000 

0% ,, 

$ 4 000 ,, $ 0,000 

8% 

$ 0.000 $ 8.000 

10% .. 

$ 8,000 „ $ 10,000 

12% 

$ 10,000 „ $ 12,000 

14% 

$ 12,000 ,, S 14,000 

10% „ 

$ 14,000 .. $ Hi 000 | 

18% „ 

$ 10,000 ,, $ IS 000 i 

20% .. 

S ls.000 S 20 000 

22 °/ 

$ 20,000 $ 50 000 

2*1% ” :: 

S 50,000 ,, $100,000 

26% ,, 

$100,000 ,, $200 000 

‘1U0/ 

••G t f t f 

$200,000 and above 

I 

3<>% .. 


Table 4—Excess Profit Tax Rate on Profit-Seeking 
Business Enterprises 

Profits J Rate 


20% 

of 

Actual Capital and less 

Free 

20% 

to 

23% 

of Actual Capital 

10% 

25% 


30% 

,, ,, ,, 

15% 

30% 


35% 


20% 

35% 


40% 


25% 

40% 


45% 


30% 

45% 


50% 


35% 

30% 


55% 


40% 

33% 


60% 


45% 

60% 


100% 

i 

50% 

100% 


200% 


55% 

Above 

200% of 

Actual Capital 

| 60% 


on Profits above 20° 0 of Actual Capital 


o , 

35% 
40% , 
45% , 
50% , 
55% , 
00 % . 
HM>% . 
200 % , 


Table 5—Income Tax Rate on Emoluments and Salaries 


Average Monthly Income ! Kate 


Less than 

loo 

Free 



$ 100 



$0.01 on 

Every 

$10 

$ 100 to 

$ 

200 

$0.20 on 

Ever\ 

$10 above $ 100 

$ 200 „ 

$ 

300 

$0 30 ,, 


.. $ 200 

$ 300 ., 

$ 

too 

$0 40 


$ 300 

$ 400 ,, 

$ 

500 

$0.60 „ 


$ 400 

$ 500 

$ 

600 

$0.80 ,, 


$ 600 

$ 600 ,, 

$ 

700 

*1.00 


,, $ 600 

$ 700 ,, 

$ 

800 

*1.20 


$ 700 

$ soo ,, 

$ 

900 

$1.40 


„ $ 800 

S 900 

8 

1 000 

$1.60 ,, 


$ 900 

$1,000 ,. 

$ 

1 100 

$1.80 .. 


,, $ 1,000 

$1,100 ,, 

$ 

1,500 

82 00 ,, 


„ $ U00 

$1 500 ,, 

S 

2,000 

$2 20 ,, 


$ 1,500 

$2,000 ,, 

$ 

3.000 

$2.40 ,, 


„ ,, $ 2,000 

$3,000 „ 

$ 5,000 

$2.00 ,, 


„ $ 3,000 

$5,000 ,, 

$10,000 

$2.80 ,, 


!, * 5,000 

Above $10,000 

$3.00 ,, 


,, $ 10,000 
































table 6—Income Tax Rate on Rental of Immovable Property 


Income 

Rate 

$ 

3,000 

and less 

Free 






$ 

3,000 

to $ 

25,(8)0 

10% 

on 

Income 

above 

S 

3,000 

$ 

25,000 

„ $ 

50,000 

i- r >% 




$ 

25,000 

$ 

50.000 

,, $ 

100,000 

20% 




$ 

50 <8)0 

$ 

loo.ooo 

„ $ 

200,000 

25% 




$ 

100,000 

$ 

200,000 

„ « 

300,000 

30% 




$ 

2(8),(88) 

$ 

300,000 

,, $ 

400,000 * 

35% 




s 

3(8),0(8) 

S 

400,000 

„ $ 

50(1,000 

40% 




s 

400,000 

$ 

500,000 

„ $ 

000,000 

45% 




$ 

500,000 

$ 

000,000 

„ $ 

700,000 

50% 




$ 

900,000 

$ 

700,000 

„ S 

800,000 

r.-.o/ 




s 

700,(88) 

$ 

800,000 

„ s 

900,000 

oo°; 




s 

800,(8)0 

s 

900,(810 

SI 

.000,000 

05% 




$ 

900,000 

SI 

,000,000 

.. $1 

,100,000 

70% 




Si 

.000,000 

SI 

,100,000 

.. si 

200,000 

75% 




SI 

,100,000 

Above SI,: 

>00,000 

80% 




$1 

,200,000 


Table 7 - Income Tax Rate on Sale of Immovable Property 

income ! Rate 


$ 5,000 

and less 

Free 




S 5,000 

to 

$ 50,000 

10% on 

Income' 

above 

$ 5,000 

$ 50,000 


S 150,000 

14% „ 



$ 50,000 

$ 150.000 


S 3(8),000 

i«% .. 



$ 150,0(8) 

$ 300,(8)0 


$ 500.000 

18% ,, 



S 300,000 

S 5(H),000 


S 750,000 

20% .. 



S 5(81,000 

S 750.(8)0 


$1,(8)0,000 

! •>»><) 

i -- /(> »« 



$ 750,(8)0 

$ l ,(8)0,000 


$1,250(88) 

25% ,. 



$ 1,00() 000 

$1,250,000 


SI 500,(8)0 

30% „ 



S1,250,000 

Si ,5(8),(8)0 


SI,750,0(8) 

35% ,. 



$ 1,500,000 

S 1,750,000 


s'2 000,000 

! 40% ,, 



SI 750,000 

Above $2,(8)0, 

000 

i 50%, ,, 


M 

$2,000 0(H) 


No IE. —-Tax on sale of farm land is levied on proceeds of $10,000 and above 

Income Tax Kate On Bonos Debentures and Banking Deposits, 

1 Mat rate of 5 per cent shall bo imposed on interest accrued from Government 
bonds and deposits in Government banks 

2 Mat late of 10 per cent shall be imposed on mteiest accrued irom Corporation 
debentures and deposits in pnvate banks. 


Commodity Tax 

Commodity tax is collected by the 
Internal Revenue Administration and 
consists of four mam items, namely, 
minim? tax, tobacco tax, wme tax and 
consolidated tax which includes mis¬ 
cellaneous commodities. 

The consolidated tax system was 
introduced in January, 1928, and the 
tax was levied first on rolled tobacco 
(cigars and cigarettes). The tax is 
administered on the principle that a 
Commodity should be subject to only 
one tax levied at one place, preferably 
at the place of production, .and sub¬ 
sequently should t>e free from further 
taxation elsewhere. This principle has 
been observed. 

Receipts from the consolidated tax 
on rolled tobacco in 1928 amounted to 


only a little over $2,000,000 As more 
commodities have been placed under 
this svstem, the collections meieased 
so much that the consolidated taxes 
now rival in importance the customs 
revenue In 1944 total receipts from 
all the commodity taxes collected by 
the Internal Revenue Administration 
were $5,038,937,034, almost one-half of 
which was from the consolidated taxes. 
The total collection estimate for the 
year 1945 is $14,321,000,000 which 
occupies the third place m the state 
revenue, only next to the land tax and 
the salt tax. 

Formerly most of the consolidated 
tax rates were fixed in terms of units 
of specific quantities, in September, 
1941, these were shifted to an ad valorem 
basis on account of the rise of prices. 



















in revising the tax rate the Government 
the tax on luxuries and reduced 
the tax on daily necessities For instance 
the tax rate "on beei and foreign-style 
wine ^as raised from 30 per cent to 
60 per cent while the rate on cotton 
yarn was reduced from five per cent to 
three- and - a- h al f per cent 

The adoption of ad valorem rates 
called for careful assessment of tax paying 
value, especially m case of frequent 

f ^rice fluctuations during the war lhe 
nternal Revenue Administration has 
therefore established a value assessment 
board whose responsibility is to prepare 
\alue lists for guidance at the various 
tax offices The value of a commodity 
is fixed b> averaging its maiktt wholesale 
prices during six months m the vicinity 
of the place of proeluc tion 

Beginning from January, 1945, 
consolidated taxes on t« a bamboo, 
lumber fur hidts chinawarc joss paper 
wheat dour, cement alcohol and aerated 
water were abolished by order of the 
Rxecutive \ uan as most of these taxes 
vielded htth revenue but caused mu h 
inconvenience to the people At the 
same time state monopolies on rolled 
tobacco and matches wuc suspended 
and these commodities art taxed under 
the consolidated tax lhe state monopoly 
on sugar was suspended eolv m July 
1944, and sugar came under the con 
solidated tax, collected in kind The 
estimated total collection oil sugar 
for the vear 1945 is $5 000 000 000 rate d 
first in the estimatt of the commodity 
tax, while that on rolled tobacco is 
$4,584,000,000 

According to a set of provisional 
measures adopted at the L xecutive 5 urn 


meeting on June ffl, 194$, consoli¬ 
dated taxes on cotton y&rh and 
flour have since 1943 been collected 
in kind by iesident representatives of 
the Internal Revenue Administration 
from cotton or flour mills Tho 
consolidated tax collection office is 
charged with collecting the tax m kmd 
on such goods imported from abroad 
or shipped m from occupied areas. 
The goods Ihus collected are handed 
over to the Ministxv's price stabilization 
organizations for distribution Proceeds 
derived from the sale of goods thus 
collected art considered tax income 

During th< vtar 1944 a total of 
4 315 baits of cotton vam and 50 420 
sacks of wheat flour was collected. 
From |ul\ to Dcumber 1944 2 875 609 
shih chin of sugar were collected sn 
Szechwan and Sikang 

In accordance with the Mining Law 
of 1910 a mining tax is imposed on 
mining concessions and miner i! products. 
With the exception of gold the taxation 
of winch has been temporarily suspended, 
32 mimrals and mining ptodiuts are 
bum, taxed 1 hc\ arc divided into 
fom c lasses coal iron other metals, 
and other non me talhc minerals 

llu Government in Julv 1941, 

promulgitcd a set of new regulations 
governing the collection of the wine- 
tobico tax which has since been 

colic ted ad iaforem in places of pro¬ 
duction \c cor ding to the revised 

regulations governing the wine tobacco 

tax promulgitcd on )uly 22 1944 the 
u vised raU for the tax on tobacco 
leaf is 40 per cent nalivt pipe tobacco 
20 per tent and wmc 60 per cent, of 
the total value 


Table 8 Commodit Tax Rates 


C ategory 

Consolidated lax 

Mtneiai Products lax 
Wme and Tobacco 'lax 


Name of \rticle 

t otton \ arn 
Sugar 
Male he s 
1 obacco— 

Rolled I obacco- 
Machine Made 
Hand Made 
tigars 

C ured 1 obatc o J c tf 
I on ign ->ty 1c Wme and Beer 

Coal and Iron 

Other Metallic and Non Metallic Minerals 


Aativc 1 obacco 
1 ob icco rcaf 
^Native Pijk Tobacco 
Aalive stv le W me 


Source Internal Revenue Administration, Ministry of Finance 




Table 9 —Comparison of Commodity Tax Receipts (July, 1942 to December, 1944) 



13 





Salt Tax 

The state monopoly on salt, which 
was instituted in January, 1942, in 
order to exercise an effective control 
On the price of salt, was suspended in 
January, 1945, by order of the Executive 
Yuan. The reasons for abolishing the 
state monopoly on salt, similar to that 
of suspending the state monopolies on 
sugar, tobacco and matches, are to 
retrench the large amount ot revolving 
funds necessitated m purchasing, trans¬ 
porting and storing the monopolized 
commodity, and to allow a larger sphere 
of free enterprise for private commercial 
organizations 

Before the war China’s salt, was 
produced mostly along the coast With 
the loss of the coast line efforts were 
diverted to increase the salt output at 
interior places m the provinces of 
Szechwan, Yunnan. Chekiang, Fukien, 
Kwangtung and the Northwest of China 
An increase m output has resulted from 
improved management of salt works, 
improvement of mechanical devices foi 
well drilling, opening ot new salt works, 
development of transportation facilities, 
and extension of loans to salt producers 

fn October, 1943, a wartime surtax 
on salt was instituted at the rate of 
$300 per picul (Even when under the 
state monopoly, salt was produced by 

K ate concerns or individuals) 
mning irom March, 1944. an additional 
surtax of $1,000 per picul was introduced 
for the Army’s supplementary food 
allowance. After the suspension of the 
sate monopoly, the salt tax was fixed 
at the rate of $1,100 per picul, plus the 
wartime surtax and the surtax for 
Army's supplementary food allowance, 
both at the rate of $1,000 per picul 
Since March, 1945, the salt tax has been 
increased to $5,000 per picul 

To assure equitable distribution, to 
curb hoarding and profiteering, and to 
revent fluctuation m price, salt lationing 
as been introduced in some parts of 
the country wheie the production of 
salt is not in large quantity and ceiling 
prices fox salt are in effect. In Chungking, 
salt rationing was instituted in August, 
1944, but was later suspended 

To probe the salt resources in the 
northwest, an investigation party 
was sponsored by the Salt Revenue 
Administration in the winter of 1944. 
The report of the party is very heartening 
as abundant resources of mineral salt 
Rave been found m the Northwest. At 
the same time, salt experts were sent 
by the Administration to study the 
production, management and industrial 


application of salt in the United States 
preparatory to postwar development of 
the salt industry in China. 

Statistics of sales and revenue for 
the year 1944, and for the period of 
January to February, 1945, are as 
follows : 

Table 10—Statistics of Sales 
of Salt for the Year 1944 


(Unit : Picul) 


District 

Quantity 

Chekiang 

1,152,218.36 

Kiangsi 

636,873.21 

Hunan 

786,437.09 

Eastern Szechwan 

1,190,710.44 

Szech wan-Sikang 

3,535,677.33 

Northern Szechw r an 

1,506,840.84 

Honan 

683,676 20 

Shensi 

917,144.71 

Northwest 

683,086.43 

Fukien 

672,998 14 

Eastern Kwangtung 

619,261.27 

Western Kwangtung 

849,406 76 

Yunnan 

1,016,348 01 

Kweichow 

921,804.51 

Total 

! 

16,071,483 29 


Source * Salt Administration, Ministry 
of Finance 

Table II—Statistic of sales 
of Salt from January to 
February, 1945 

(Unit r Picu!) 


District 

J anuary 

February 

Chekiang 

29,017 46 

4,788.07 

Northern Anhwei 

87,873.09 

63,602.98 

Kiangsi 

61,768.43 

78,078.93 

Hunan 

17,223.03 

21.284.69 

Eastern Szechwan 

176,951.06 

66,002.07 

Szec hwan-Sikang 

394,230.17 

1 297,208.76 

Northern Szechwan 

166,686.96 

; 102,992.31 

Honan 

22,823.17 


Shensi 

71,601.81 

41,142.07 

Northwest 

109,346.04 

44,798 44 

Fukien 

52,693.37 

30,866.52 

Eastern Kwangtung 
Western Kwangtung 

36,229.68 


Yunnan 

105,263.37 

103,614.44 

Kweichow 

106,829.06 

72,034.46 

Total 

1,437,015.69 

916,363.73 


Noth :—Owing to military operations reports of 
the Eastern Kwangtung and Western 
Kwangtung Districts have not been 
completed. 

Source: Salt Administration, Ministry erf Finance 




Table 12—Revenue from Salt Taxes and Salt Monopoly <1944) 


District 

’Total 

1 

Profits from 

Salt Monopoly 

Wartime 

Surtax 

Army*s ( 

j Supplementary 

Fond Allowance 
j Surtax 

Chungking 

$ 168, 724,401.78 

$ 168,724,461.78 . 



Chekiang 

446,472,532.S>0 

| 48,042,684 70 

$ 1323119,049.00 ’ 

$ 264,509,898.00 

Kiaugsi 

850,428.273 08 

56,100,270 07 

100,026,823.76 j 

604,292,179.25 

Hunan 

724,012,265.32 

48,174,268.67 

201,0X7,847.80 j 

474,820,148.76 

Eastern Szechwan 

1,304,212,205 04 

117,415,070,22 

350,122,922 94 

926,074,211.88 

Szechwan-Sikang 

3,880,712,314 11 

303,870,990 40 1 

1,009,037,499 37 

2,486,803,^24.25 

Northern Szechwan 

1,602,068,853 70 

105,744,781.70 

j 452,544.252.00 \ 

| 1,133 779,820 00 

Honan 

1,018,550,264 90 

31,667,131.00 ; 

264,846,813 00 , 

722,045,320 (XI 

Shensi 

616,102,480 60 

1 36,377,037.19 

j 151,643,002 28 ] 

428,172,441.18 

Northwest 

725,684,030 20 

; 44,270,126.05 

| 206,500,703 25 , 

474,904,200.00 

Fukien 

586,104,020.40 

j 40,046.228 28 

] 162,743,150 24 - 

i 383,404,641.88 

Eastern Kwangtung 

1,045,666,518 02 

j 70,468,235 47 

! 257,393,195 45 

708,805,088.00 

Western Kwangtung 

1,062,047,011 53 

j 80,070,096 90 

! 296,216,329.63 

685,451,585 00 

Yunnan 

728,865,10* 82 

j 36,055,381.41 

1 202,191,652 41 ! 

489 718 135 <M> 

Kweichow 

013,868,006 58 

5,144,813 51 

268,930,351.82 

1 6 (9,791,831.25 

*f OTAl 

$15,863,308,307 24 

J $1,294,880,570 24 

1 $4,145,245,403.04 

j $10,423,175,324 96 


Sourer* Salt Administration, Ministry of 1'inamc 


Table 13 —Revenue from Salt Taxes (February, 1945) 


District 

i 

7ot.il 1 

: | 

! 

| Salt lax 

1 

Wat (mu 
but ta\ 

j Army's 

j Supple mentary 

j Food Allow ance 

| Sort a v 

Chekiang 

$ 16,273.992 46 

$ 1,119,176 71 

$ 0,634,605 75 

J 5 8,52o,210.00 

Kiangsi 

! 43,006,922 46 

2..>4*,8i 1 02 

14 108,007 56 

20,350,101.88 

Eastern Szechwan 

164,180,744 00 

9,702,604 50 

62,787,914 50 

91,090,225 00 

Szechwan-Sikang 

284,262,079 60 

23,206.326 60 

116, U 1,973 OO 

J (4,701,180.00 

Northern Szechwan 

304,487,138 20 

10,810 445 20 j 

I 133,302,373.00 ' 

152,374,320.00 

Honan 

7,602,830.10 j 

275,501 JO | 

1,187,7'9 00 

0.139,01000 

Sheim 

39,568,687 50 | 

1,815,595 50 

17,504,582.00 1 

20,248,510.00 

Northwest 

146,190,421 50 

7,212,209 00 

59,040,687 50 1 

79,937,525.00 

Fukien 

67,431,072 68 

3,580,931 L8 1 

l 

2 L,469,511 50 ' 

42,380,630.00 

Eastern Kwangtung 

5,246,294 87 

338,824 37 

1,136,226.50 

3,771,244.00 

Yunnan j 

8,694,384 30 

417,828 30 

2,125,386 00 

0,151,170.00 

Kweichow 

21,926,441.15 

78,103.15 

0,565,038 00 

15,283,300 00 

Northern Anhwei 

26.200,400 05 

1,398,820.05 

12,687,234.00 

12,114,340.00 

Grand Total 

j $1,135,071,408.87 

$ 68.505,784.68 

$ 456,903,258.31 

$ 009,602.365.88 


Namt:—Owing to military operations reports from Hunan and Western Kwangtuug Districts have not 
been completed and are not included in this table. 

Source : Salt Administration, Ministry of Finance 





Tabus 14 - Revenue from salt Taxes, January, 1945 


, I » Army’* 

*»-*■* ™ i •*«**« I “ imeks 

I I Surtax 


Chekiang $ 10 8 (3,094 00 j $ 012 144 (H) $ 2 280,450 00 $ 7.631,500 00 

Eastern Sz<*chwan * 9 045 546 HI 54004160 3,391,90? 50 5,113,535 00 

Ssechwan bikang 183 H10 004 50 12 756 840(H) 52,828 674 00 118,2.13,580 00 

Northern Szechwan 72,185 816 20 5,600 550 20 I 1.5,486 446 00 51,098,820 00 

Hoqan 9,720 779 10 496 372.10 I 2,150 517(H) 7,071,890 00 

Shensi 12,976,607 (H) 605 917(H) I 4 680 170(H) 7,690,300 00 

Northwest 55,448.180 85 2,682 266 15 . 13 952 479 50 , 18,811,615 00 

Fukien 1 620 848 75 84 4 9 1 76 j ill 495 00 1 1 202,860 00 

Kweichow 254 571(H) 6 6(H) 00 1 91 761 00 i 156 210 00 

Northern Anhwti 10 587 087 96 271, >76 95 j 2,280,041 00 | 7 931470 00 


Grand Total $366 489 825 71 $23 958,824 74 $97 58 » 201 00 $244 945,800 00 


Notk ‘—Owing to military operations reports o! districts in the Southeast h*vi not twen completed and 
are uot mthid<d in this table 

Source, Salt Administration, Ministry of 1 man«< 


Land 1 \\ 

The most important wartime financial 
measure was the land tax reiorm 
Following the institution of the system 
of collecting land tax m kind together 
with the measures governing the purchase 
and borrowing of foodstuffs tlu National 
Government has been able to feed the 
Army and the home front Besides 
these new measures have helped greatly 
m stabilizing the prices of foodstuffs 

The collection of land tax in kind 
began m July 1941 when tlu Central 
Government took it over from the 
provincial governments in accordance 
with resolutions of the \ ighth Plenary 
Session of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang By the 
end of that year ‘21 provincial and 
J,363 hnen and municipal land tax 
bureaus had been establish* d I he colltc 
tion rate was then fixed at one -fifth of a 
picul of unhusked rice for evciv dollar of 
tax fixed on land before the war (Ihe 
tax dollar remains at the prewar rate ) 
In regions where little or no rice is 
produced the land tax in kind is collected 
m wheat, kaoliang barlty and other 
foodstuffs 

In July, 1942 in addition to collecting 
land tax m kind the government made 
purchase of gram Under the system 
the Government paid 70 per cent of the 
price in Food Treasury Notes National 
Currency Savings Certificates or U S 
Gold Dollar Savings Certificates and the 
remaining 30 per cent m cash The 
rate of land tax in kind was also raised 
to two-fifths of a pi< ul of unhusked nee or 
0 $8 picul of wheat for every dollar of tax 

In July, 1943 a system of government 
borrowing of unhusked nee was intro¬ 
duced m all provinces of hree China 
a* a substitute for the above-mentioned 


system of compulsory purchase of rice, 
l ndt r this system the Government 
promises to refund tht landowner 
in kind beginning from the fifth year 
afttr borrowing whin as formerly when 
the Government pun based nu it paid 
back partlv in loot! Treasury Notes 
which though payable m kind < ould 
be ustd for tlu payment of taxes The 
new measure wtnt in force in the nine 
provmus of lukitn hw mgsi Kansu, 
Szechwan Kwangtung Sikang ( hekiang, 
Shensi and \ unnan 

In the tasc of \nhwei province the 
total borrowings amounting to 1 417,114 
piculs win a« tually donations from 
tlu province niadt by tht people No 
terms whitsotv»r w< rt ittaihcd to the 
donations which were made in at cord ante 
with tht amount to be tolltiled as land 
tax and tht loot! produition ol the 
pro vi net 

Beginning from July 1944 the 
Government dt<id<d to extend the 
borrowing system to ill the piovinces 
of the country \t the same time it 
atxffished tht 1 ood treasury Notes, 
giving tht landowners only receipts 
for the foodstuffs hot rowed fhese 
receipts after a period of hve years, 
may be used m payment of land tax 
They art not transferable and bear 
no interest so that the big landowners 
may not capitalize on them and that 
great wealth may not be accumulated 

Another project for the period of 
July, 1943 to June 1944 was the placing 
of foodstuff borrowing on a progressive 
basis as a measure for the control of 
the surplus foodstuffs of big Undowners 
The scheme of collecting land tax m 
kind according to the results of land 
registration as generally enforced has 
failed on this score, although it has been 






able to make both landowner and land 
share the burden equitably. 

The amount to be* collected both as 
land tax and government borrowings from 
the landowners for the year 1944-45 is 
expected to come up to 65,090,395 piculs. 
By the end of June, 1945, 55,903,533 
piculs (86 per cent of the original estimate) 
had been collected. In places where 
communication is difficult or where the 
production of foodstuffs is insufficient, 
land tax may be collected in cash at a 
rate equivalent to the amount of food¬ 
stuffs which would be collected under 
ordinary circumstances in that area. 

For the convenience of cotton planters, 
beginning from July, 1943, land tax m 
kind (in cotton) was collected in cotton- 
producing districts of the country. The 
collection rate is five catties of lint for 
every dollar of land tax. (The tax dollar 
remains at the prewar rate ) The cotton 
planters no longer have to buy foodstuffs 
for paying land taxes. This measure was 
applied to Shensi, Hupeh, Hunan and 
Honan only As a result of hostilities m 
1944, the collection of cotton m Honan 
was suspended. In 1943-44, a total of 
2,203,233 catties (shih thin) of cotton 
were collected The estimated amount 
of cotton collection for the year 1944-45 
is 5,268,000 catties By the end of 
June, 1945, 3,206,500 catties had been 
collected 

Formerly, m charge of the collection 
of land tax m kind and the borrowing 
of foodstuffs from landowners was the 
Land Tax Commission of the Ministry 
of Finance, while the Ministry of Food 
took care of the transportation and 
distribution of the foodstuffs In order 
to improve the efficiency of the work 
and to save overhead expenses, the 
Commission was transferred to the 
Ministry of Food, effected irorn March 1, 
1946. 

About 60 per cent of the foodstuffs 
collected by the Government is used 
as Army rations, 20 per cent is distri¬ 
buted among public functionaries as 
" regulated price rice,” while the 
remaining 20 per cent is distributed 
annong school teachers, student*,, refugee 
children and others whose work is 
essential in wartime 1 A portion of the 
rice and wheat goes into the market to 
help check the rising prices 

To ensure better collection of the 
land tax, land registration, which was 
started in 1934, was taken over along 
with the land tax by the Central 
Government in 1941 from the provincial 
governments Gratifying results have 
been achieved since. The registration of 


land by owners has mot only increased 
the revenue but lightened the burden 
of individual landowners According to 
statistics, from 255 ksien in Fukien, 
Kwangsi, Sikang, Anhwei, Hupeh, 
Kweichow, Shensi, Honan, Hunan, 
Szechwan and Kansu, where land 
registration had been completed before 
it was taken over by the Central 
Government, there was an increase of 
133 per cent in land area and an increase 
of 64 per cent m revenue as compared 
with pre-registration statistics. in 
addition, the average land tax per 
mow was reduced from 48 cents to 
33 cents, a decrease of 31 per cent. 
The same tendency is also seen in th« 
statistics ol 101 linen in Anhwei, Hupeh, 
Szechwan, Honan, Shensi and Kansu, 
after the transfer of land registration to 
the Central Government. The increase 
in area and revenue was 132 per cent 
and 134 per cent respectively, while 
the average tax rate per mow , in the 
case of Szechwan and Anhwei, was 
reduced from 62 5 cents to 37.1 cental, 
a decrease of 42 per cent. 

In (onsonance with the land policy 
of the Hit Or Sun Yat-sen, the 
Government in 1942 began to put into 
operation the land value and land 
increment tax schemes which will 
eventually replace the land tax in kind 
through an accelerated program of land 
registration and land measurement. The 
land value tax and land increment 
taxes were first collected in Chungking 
in July, 1941, and were gradually 
extended to other cities and towns in 
the interior By the end of 1944, 
collection of these new taxes had been 
started m 448 cities and towns. The 
land value tax is collected on a progress¬ 
ive basis 

lax t>n title deeds, which has had 
a long history in ( lima as a local tax, 
became a national tax in 1941 as a 
result of the amalgamation of national 
and provincial nnantes In 1943, a 
new set of regulations governing the 
title deed tax was promulgated, placing 
additional items under the tax and 
raising the tax rate Consequently an 
increase of the total receipts from the 
tax was registered for that year, amount¬ 
ing to over $400,000,000 The total 
receipts for the year 1944 were 
$530,000,000, while the original estunarte 
for the year was $500,000,000. 

The land value tax, land increment 
tax and the tax on title deeds were 
placed under the Direct Tax Adminis¬ 
tration of the Ministry of Finance when 
the Land Tax Commission was incor¬ 
porated into the Ministry of Food. 



tABLR 15 Amount of Land Tax in Kind and Compulsory Grain Borrowing from July. 1944 to June, 1945 

(Unit: Picul) 



Source Land Tax Administration Mmistr\ of Food 




Table 16—Amount of Land Tax Collected in Cotton 
from July, 1944 to June, 1945 

(Unit: Catty) 


Province 

[ Estimate 

1 

Collection 

Percentage 
(Collection over 
Estimate) 

Shensi 

2,690,000 

2,299,100 

85% 

Hunan 

1,078,000 

236,100 

21% 

Hupeh 

1,500,000 

' 671,300 

4% 

Total 

5,268,000 

| 3.206,500 

60% 


Source . Land Tax Administration, Ministry of Food. 


II. CUSTOMS REVENUE 

AH the activities of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs are entrusted to the 
Inspectorate-General of Customs, under 
the direction and supervision of the 
Customs Administration of the Ministry 
of Finance. The Customs Administration 
was established m 1927, 

Chinese customs districts numbered 
IS in 1944, as against a total of 34 
before the war. They are the Chungking, 
Kunming, Lungchow, Wuchow, Nanning, 
Luichow, Kukong, Changsha, Shangjao, 
Foochow, Wenchow, Loyang, Shasi, 
Ichang, Wanhsien, Sian Lanchow and 
Sinkiang Customs Districts The Smkiang 
District was established on February 16, 
1944, because of the increasing trade 
between China, India and the U.S.S.R. 
Sub-stations and branches are being set 
op at various transportation centres 
throughout Sinkiang province 

Before the war, the annual customs 
revenue receipts totalled $300,000,000, 
constituting 40 per cent of the total 
national revenue They registered a 
marked decrease as a result of the enemy 
seizure of most of the coastal ports 

Customs duties include import duty, 
export duty, tonnage dues, revenue 
surtax, flood relief surtax, and other 
administrative receipts. The total 
customs revenue for 1943 amounted to 
$366,000,000, which more than .doubled 
the total for 1942 ($160,000,000) and 
trebled that of 1941. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the money collected during 1943 
came from import duty, due in large 
part to the shift of import duties to 
an ad valorem basis. The government- 
controlled trade with occupied areas, 
•encouraged to rescue goods from those 
Areas, provided much of this revenue 
With the rising of .commodity prices, 
the total customs duty returns for 
1944 were $716,924,926, which doubled 
the total for 1943. 


Wartime measures regarding customs 
duty have been executed in accordance 
with the import-export duty regulations 
promulgated in 1934. Important war¬ 
time measures are as follows: 

1 Reduction and Exemption of Import 
Duty on Daily Necessities —Import Duty 
on all foieign goods not listed as banned 
goods by the Government is reduced 
to one-third of the tax rate stipulated 
m the import duty regulations of 1934. 
Cotton goods, hardware, machinery, tools, 
communication equipment and supplies, 
chemical products, and rubber manu¬ 
factured goods are among the goods 
with reduced duty. 

In addition, the imports of rice, 
gasoline, diesel oil, first-aid supplies and 
medical equipment and apparatus are 
to be exempted from import duty. 
Trucks transporting freight by the 
Burma Road before it was closed, regard* 
less of whether they were privately 
owned or hired, were duty free. 

The reduction of customs duty on 
imported goods decided upon in 
September, 1939, was later found 
impractical Beginning from January 16, 
1944, collection of full duty was resumed 
on 102 kinds of goods which had 
theietofore been on the reduced duty 
list. These include : (1) goods that are 
not essential for daily use in Free 
China, such as manufactures of pure 
silk or mixed silk, knitted piecegoods, 
silk and satin, and clocks and watches, 
etc. , (2) goods that can be produced 
locally, such as matches, soap, machine- 
made paper, etc. , and (3) goods previously 
banned by the Government, such as 
imported woollen goods, underwear and 
other sundry clothing articles. In view 
of the nature of the articles, the tax 
imposed is not so prohibitively high as 
to affect their supply, the majority of 
them being taxed at an ad valorem rat® 
of 30 per cent or lower. 



2. Shifting All Import Duties to an 
4t Ad Valorem ° Basis —Under the import 
duty regulations of 1934 imported goods 
were dutiable on the ad valorem basis 
or on the basis of the quantity of the 
goods- Because of fluctuation in commo¬ 
dity prices and with a view to increas¬ 
ing revenue returns, the Government m 
1941 adopted a resolution to put the 
consumption tax on an ad valorem basis 
only. Import duties formerly collected 
on the basis of the quantity of the goods 
were shifted gradually to an ad valorem 
basis. 

Beginning from January 1, 1942, the 
following measures went into effect: 
(1) goods listed for exclusive professional 
use and with special grants for purchase 
and transportation, if they are among 
banned goods, are subject to full duty 
on a uniform ad valorem basis , (2) sugar 
and kerosene for sale as merchandise, if 
they have special grants for purchase 
and transportation, are subject to full 
duty on a 50 per cent and 30 per cent ad 
valorem basis, respectively. In case these 
two commodities are purchased for pro¬ 
fessional use. instead of for sale as 
merchandise, full duty on the basis of 
of the quantity of the goods plus a 50 
per cent surtax will be imposed on them. 

3. Revenue Returns from Duty-reduced 
Goods —Because of price fluctuations, the 
actual revenue returns from duty-reduced 
goods with rates based on the quantity 
of the goods usually fell short of the one 
per cent ad valorem rate. Beginning from 
January ]f>, 1943, duty-reduced goods 
levied on the basis of the quantity of 


the goods were modified to an ad patomm j 
basis according to the original percentage 
rate. Besides, the import duty was 
reduced by one-third in accordance with 
regulations governing taxation of duty- 
reduced goods. The actual collection 
rates range from three to ten per cent. 

The wartime consumption tax, which 
was instituted in April, 1942, as a 
substitute for interport duty, was 
abolished on January 25, 1945 The 
abolition was ordered by the Government 
m view of the fact that transportation 
difficulties and the overlapping of taxes 
had caused hardships to the people. 
Before its suspension, the wartime 
consumption tax was levied along with 
customs duty on native goods as well 
as on imported luxuries and non-essentials, 
except the duty-free and duty-reduced 
daily necessities, and had netted the 
Government as much as $2,137,842,886 
for the year 1944. 

After the abolition of the wartime 
consumption tax, more than 400 inland 
customs stations were closed One-third 
of them, however, continue inspei tion 
duties, as the Preventive Service 
Administration of the Ministry of Finance 
was dissolved m January. 1945, and ail 
smuggling preventive services were taken 
over by the customs 

The office of customs superintendents, 
which practically had no longer any 
function after the abolition of the unequal 
treaties, was also abolished in accordance 
with a resolution of the Executive Yuan 
in January, 1945 


Table 17—Annual Receipts of Chinese Maritime Customs Revenue 
and Wartime Consumption Tax 
1942 to 1944 


Taxes 

1942 

1943 

1944 

i 

C 

V 

i 

Import Duty 

$ 88,068,479.12 

$315,538,000 26 

$651,178,797 

» 

t 

Export Duty 

3,146,803 61 

1,039,784 42 

2,422,889 

u 

ft 

Interport Duty 

66,057,067.48 

2,609,681.88 


R 

X 

Tonnage Dues 

20,674.70 

17,961.54 

33,861 

V 

X 

M 

Revenue Surtax 

4,688,794.20 

16,818,430.69 

31,644,689 

IT 

X 

Flood Relief Surtax 

4,592.152.53 

15,818,638.40 

31,644,689 

Total 

$156,463,971.64 

$350,902,397.08 

$716,924,925 

Wartime Consumption Tax 

$343,105,017.63 

$726,590,068.96 

$2,137,842,888 

Grand Total 

$499,568,989.27 

$1,077,492,466,04 

$2,854,767,911 


Source: Customs Administration, Ministry of Finance 




NATIONAL AND LOCAL 
FINANCES 

In an effort to establish a new financial 
order to meet the war needs and to 
place local governments on a solid 
financial foundation, the National 
Government in 1941 adopted and carried 
into eflect a new financial scheme 
dividing the country's financial system 
into two principal categories They are 
national finance and local finance. 

The new scheme aimed at : (1) the 
redistribution of national and local 
revenue and expenditure , (2) the merging 
of provincial finance with national 
finance, (3) the streamlining and 

centralization of collecting and disbursing 
systems and the centralization of the 
national treasury system ; (4) the 

amalgamation of collectorates , and 
(5) the readjustment of provincial 
indebtedness. The incorporation of 
provincial finances into the national 
finances, more than anything else, set 
up a new pattern of financial relations 
between the Central and provincial 
governments consistent with the 
character of a modern state. The 
following regulations promulgated on 
October 8, 1041, have governed the 

sche me : 

Article 1 —The nation’s finances are 
divided into national finance and local 
finance. 

Article II —National finance includes 
all revenues and expenditures pertaining 
to the Central Government, provinces, 
and municipalities under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Executive Yuan and 
therefore not included in local finance. 

Artde 111,—Local finance includes all 
revenues and expenditures pertaining to 
municipalities, hsien, towns and villages. 

Artile IV —National government tax 
receipts to be apportioned to hsien and 
municipalities are based on the following 
standard : 

{a) 30 per cent of net stamp tax 
receipts to hsien and mumci 
palities ; 

[b) 26 per cent of net inheritance 
tax receipts to hsien and 
municipalities ; 

(£) 30 to 60 per cent of net business 
tax receipts to hsien and 
municipalities ; 

(d) The port* 01 * of land tax (in 
areas where the Land Tax Law 
is not enforced, the name farm 
tax is still used), originally 
belonging to the provinces, is 
now burned over to the National 
Government, while the hsien 


and municipal governments still 
retain their original sham. 
During the period when land 
tax is collected in kind, the 
National Government collects 
the entire amount in kind. The 
hsien and municipal government 
portion is paid back to them 
by the National Government 
m cash , 

( e) The portion of tax on title-deeds, 
originally belonging to the 
provinces, is turned over to 
the National Government, while 
the hsien and municipal govern¬ 
ments still retain their original 
shares . 

(/) The entne butchery tax, sepa¬ 
rated from the business tax, 
goes to hsien and municipal 
governments. 

Artilce V.—The entire income tax 
goes to the National Government 

Article VI —Subsidies to hsien and 
municipal governments are decided by 
the National Government 

I. Loc\l Autonomy Finance 
System 

The local finance system, better known 
as the “ local autonomy finance system/* 
was formulated as a parallel mechanism 
to the national finance system. Local 
autonomy is a basic principle of the 
new r hsien (or county) movement which 
was inaugurated m September, 1939, to 
j^repare the way for constitutionalism in 
China Giving the hsien , or counties, 
financial autonomy was to strengthen 
that movement Notable progress has 
already been made through the execution 
of these measures : 

Collection of Autonomy Tax —Revenue 
for hsien and municipal autonomy finance 
comes mainly from five sources, namely, 
house tax, butchery tax, tax on business 
license, tax on special operations hncense, 
and feast and amusement tax. Regula* 
tions governing the collection of these 
taxes have been promulgated and enforced 
in various parts of the country. By the 
end of 1943, within a period of two 
years, the house tax had been collected 
under the new system m 17 provinces; 
butchery tax, in 22 provinces; business 
license tax, m 18 provinces; special 
operations license tax, in 19 provinces; 
feast and amusement tax, m 18 provinces. 
The total receipts from local taxes 
collected in various provinces amounted 
to $816,277,602 in 1943, which more 
than doubled the total for 1942 
($333,931,106)* The total returns for 
1944 reached $2,963,368,332, 



When the local autonomy finance 
system was first put into practice, the 
local taxes, except the feast and a mu se¬ 
gment tax, were enforced m accordance 
with the regulations promulgated by 
the Ministry of Finance. Thereafter, the 
house tax, butchery tax and the business 
lincense tax have completed the legislative 
procedure, while the special operations 
license tax is under the process of 
legislation The new Business License 
Tax Act has changed the basis of 
-collection from the amount of business 
earnings to the amount of capital of 
the commercial concerns. 

Re-allocation of National Revenue for 
Hsien and Municipalities —Tn accordance 
with revised measures governing the 
revenue and expenditure system pro¬ 
mulgated m 1942, the portions of national 
revenue to be allocated to the hsien 
and municipalities are 15 per cent of 
the receipts from land tax (including 
farm tax*, land value tax and land 
increment tax), 30 per cent of the receipts 
from business tax, and 25 per cent of 
the receipts from inheritance tax These 
allocations, increased from year to year, 
have occupied an important place in 
local revenue. 

Beginning from 1944, the Central 
-Government instituted two new income 


taxes, one on the sale of property and 
one on the lease of property. Thirty 
per cent of the total receipts of each of 
these taxes are to be allocated to the 
local governments as additional subsidies* 
The total estimate of all these allocations 
from the Central Government for 1944 
was set at $1,894,734,930. 

In addition, the hsien and municipal 
governments are allowed to impose a 
25 per cent surtax on title-deeds, the 
total receipts of which for 1942 and 
1943, respectively, were estimated at 
$33,860,320 and $189,839,555. For local 
governments m relative financial straits, 
the Government granted special subsidies 
which totalled $356,220,166 in 1942 
and $18,000,000 in 1943. 

As a result of a resolution adopted by 
the National Administration Conference 
in June, 1944, the Central Government 
shall allocate 15 per cent of the land 
tax collected in kind to the hsien and 
mum ipahties of the various provinces. 
In case the foodstuffs are required by 
the Ministry of Food, the Ministry shall 
have the priority in purchasing those 
foodstuff at a price decided through 
consultation between the Ministry and 
the provincial government concerned. 


Table 18— Budgetary Estimate of National Revenue Allocated to 
Hsien and Municipalities 
(1942 TO 1944) 


Taxes 

1942 

f 

j 1943 

i 

1944 

Land Tax 

$165,441,476 

1 ‘ 

; $538,788,000 

$1,057,015,000 

Land Value Tax 


37,500.000 

34,980,000 

Land Increment Tax 


7,500,000 

0,975,000 

Business Tax 

110,783,200 

245,640,000 

526.341,436 

Stamp Tax 

10,649,600 

28,2)5,000 

204,673,500 

Inheritance Tax 

4,700,000 

11,750,000 

11.750,000 

Income Tax on Property Lease 

Income Tax on Selling of Property 

| 

I 

27,000,000 

27,000,000 

1 

Total J 


| 

$1,894,734,936 


Note .—Land Tax for the fiscal years 1942, 1943 and 1944 represents budget figures. 
Source : Department of Local Finance, Ministry of Finance 

• The name farm tag stiU us»ed in areas where the Land Tax Law i« not enforced. 






Separation of Local Finances from 
Provincial Fmances —-On J an u ary 1,1943, 
the Central Government launched a 
program for the readjustment of local 
finances, whuh had previously been 
incorporated in provincial financ es By 
the end of 1944, a total of 975 hsien 
m 10 provinces had established their 
finances on a basis of local autonomy 
and had become financially independent 
of the provincial tieasury 

Reclaiming of Public Ptopnty and 
bunds Because an appicc table amount 
of the local fund-* and properties have 
in the past been misappropriated and 
unlawfullv taken over by individuals for 
their own person il gam tin Ministry 
of Finance instituted drastic incisures 
for reform and for the reclamation 
of the property m 1942 I hi reform 
measures ordered that all hsien and 
municipal properties now under the 
-control ot individuals be turned over 
completely to the local authorities, 
encourages! the citizens to expose cases 
of misappropriation of public properties, 
and established that once these pioperties 
were returned to the local governments 
concerned they were to be leased or 
otherwise put to profitable use by the 
local government to increase its revenue 

Bv the end of 1944 public hinds and 
property reclaimed amounted to 
$97 520 897 in public funds 4 871 230 
shih mote of land 71 330 buddings, 
233 209 piculs of rice and $90 890 991 in 
rent 

Lot ul Rut nut jmm Publu Piopntu s — 
Property such as land and buildings, 
belonging to the* hsun and munii ipahties 
is to be used as a mam sonice of local 
government revenue under the' local 
financial autonomy system 1 he Govern¬ 
ment adopted and enforced a set of 
regulations m 1942 governing the legal 
uses of these properties for profit to 
the local government 1 hesc regulations 
enable the local governments to grow 
nee on publu land with which to pay 
the local public functionaries to lease 
buildings which are publicly owned and 
thereby to receive additional revenue 
for the local treasury and to put either 
public properties to profitable use the 
new scheme helps to lighten the* people s 
burden m supporting public works and 
local government administrations, and 
is therefore an important step m local 
economic ree onst ruction '1 he system 
ius been put to work m 19 provinces, 
namely, Kweichow, Hupeh Fukien, 
Kansu, Shansi, Kwangturig, Hunan, 
Anhwei, Kiangsi, Srnyuan, Shensi, 
Chekiang, Szechwan, Nmgsia, Sikang, 


Honan, Kwangsi, Chinghai and Yunnan. 
In Kwangsi and Anhwei the year 1943 
brought $85,170,990 and $7,146,991 
respectively m revenue to local govern¬ 
ments from public properties In 
Hupeh the local governments received 
$18 403 972 in revenue from public 
properties in 1944 

Hsien and Municipality Budgetings 
The local budgeting system was first 
introduced jn 1934 following the con¬ 
clusion of the second national financial 
conference Under the system every 
hsien should before the opening of the 
fiscal year complete the compilation of 
its budget and submit it to the provincial 
government concerned and thence to 
the Ministry of Finance tor approval. 
Sixteen provinces submitted their local 
budgtts to the Ministry of Finance for 
appio\al in 1941 , 18 nrovinces and one 
municipality in 1942 and 17 provinces 
and one municipality in 1943 Beginning 
from 1944 in accordance with the 
regulations governing wartime municipal 
and hsien budgeting the power of budget 
approving has been shifted to the 
prov tnciai gov t rnmi nts All loc al budgets 
are registered with the Ministry of 
Finance Bv the end of 1944 all the 
provinces of the country with the 
exception ol l taomng Kirin, Heilung¬ 
kiang, Jehol Ihahar and Hopei wheie 
special conditions prevail due to enemy 
invasion were following the new measure. 

Ihe budgetary estimates of the hsien 
and municipalities alter being readjusted, 
increase every vtar In 1941 the total 
budgetary estimates of all the local 
governments in the country were 
$584 457 908 The tot d was mci eased 
to $1 687 417 949 m 1942 $3 263,307,532 
in } 943 and $8 424 467 973 in 1944, 
which was more than tenfold the figure 
of 1941 

Banning oj tht I ,uanct of Provincial 
loans Inasmuch as provincial indebted- 
nt ss would mev itably impair loc al finance, 
a resolution calling for its readjustment 
was passed at the Fighth Plenary Session 
of the Central Lxecutive Committee m 
Vpril 1941 According to this resolution, 
beginning from 1942 the issuance of 
bonds bv provincial governments was 
to be banned The provincial depart¬ 
ments of finance were instructed to 
pay m full the amounts of capital and 
interest due before the end of 1941, 
while the unsold bonds up to the end 
of 1941 were turned over to the National 
Treasury The Ministry of Finance 
would be responsible, beginning from 
1942, for the amortization of capital 



and payment of interest This measure 
was the final step m merging the 

rovmcial finances with the national 

nances (See also the section on Loans 
During the War, under the sub-topic, 
Domestic Loans) 

II. PuBi,ic Treasury System 

The Central Bank of China being 
charged with the disbursement safe¬ 
keeping and transfer of cash notes and 
bonds and the safe-keeping of title 
deeds of property of the government 
has been serving as the backbone in 
the public treasury system which was 
introduced on October 1 1939 In 

places where the Central Bank of China 
has no branch offices other banks or 
post offices have been authorised to 
handle matters relating to the public 
treasury This system replaces the old 
decentralized system which gave each 
government office control of its ow n 
funds 

In January 1942 with the incorpoia 
tion of provincial finances in national 
finances the functions and operation of 
the public treasury were considerable 
enlarged In the meantime a treasury 
network program was launched to 
establish public treasury bran< hes in 
1,200 hsien (counties), out of a total 
of more than 1 900 hsien in ail of C hma 
within a period of two years beginning 
from January 1942 Due to the absence 
of banking fac vhties m the border regions 
and war conditions, up to June 1945 
1,037 public treasuries had been installed 
m the various hsien In the last thue 
years close cooperation ha'? been main 
tamed between the tax collecting units 
and the public treasurit s Ml tax 
revenues go directly to the public 
treasuries and cxptnses tor government 
organizations of various grades are 
disbursed by the local treasuries 

The following measures have been 
taken to strengthen the public treasury 
system 

1 Inspection officers are appointed 
to work m various designated districts to 
see to it that the tax-collecting units 
and the public treasuries handle revenues 
and expenditures in accordance with 
law When necessary supt rvision is 
exercised 

2 Owing to transportation difficulties 
m wartime signed orders for payment 
of expenses of loc al governments are 
issued only every three or six months 
With instructions given to the public 
treasuries concerned to make monthly 
disbursements Urgent funds for military 


or administrative purposes are disbursed 
by telegraphic instructions. 

3. Every ten days tax-collecting units 
and public treasuries send to the Ministry 
of Finance bv telegraph the actual 
figures of collection 

4 Public treasuries arc penalized 
for delay in handling receipts and 
disbursements and in submitting reports 
to the authorities concerned 

5 To ensure better circulation of 

treasury checks thereby making the 
public treasury system more effective, 
treasury checks are guaranteed for 

payment by the banks acting for the 
public treasury 

To establish the treasuries for hsien 
and municipalities the Ministry of hinanee 
asked the provincial governments to 
draw up their own progiams By 

June 1945 the Ministry of hmance 
had approved the programs drawn up by 
18 provinces Szechwan hwangtung, 
Kwangsi 1 ukitn Honan Hunan Anhwei, 
Kweichow Shensi Kansu Ningsia, 
Hupeh Aunnan Chekiang Kiangsi 
Shansi Sikang and (hirighai foi 

establishing a tre asury in < \cry important 
town or village in the hsien when the 
new' hsien system is being < arried out 
Suivuan was utged to set up its 
progiam It was decided not to 
introduce the mw program into Kwingsu, 
Shantung Hopei and Sinkiang because 
of special conditions existing in those 
provinces Lack of banking facilities 
in out of iht way towns has delayed 
the completion of the hsien and municipal 
treasury network 

HI Hi domary Accounting and 
S 1 a riSTic al Sysums 

Operation of the Budgetary System — 
According to the Budged 1 aw pi omul- 
gated in April 1937 the Directorate- 
General of Budget Accounts and 
Statistics of the National Government i9 
in charge of budget making activities 
Hie draft budget after being pre paicd 
by the directorate-general is submitted 
by the President ol the National Govern- 
ment to the Supreme National I)< ferine 
C ouiic ll for approval (before the war it 
was the Central Political ( omrmttee 
of the Kuommtang Central Lxecutive 
Committee ) After it has been approved 
by the Supreme National Defense 
Council the draft budget will be sent 
by the President to the Legislative 
Yuan for examination The entire budget 
bill for the ensuing year after due 
examination and decision by the 
Legislative Yuan, is to be promulgated 



the Government before December 1 
each year. 

After the outbreak of the hostilities, a 
Set of Wartime Budget Regulations was 
promulgated in 1943 and revised in 
1944 According to the new regulations 
the process of budget-making is divided 
into four main stages, namely, the 
formulation of the administrative policy, 
the approval of rough estimate, the 
examination and decision oi the budget 
and the promulgation of the budget, 
whereas the Budget Law stipulates two 
more stages of the approval of the 
general rough estimate and the compiling 
of the suggested budget 

Another revision made by the new 
regulations is to shorten the period of 
budget-making from one year to half 
a year According to the new regulations 
the approval of the administrative policy 
shall be completed before July 15 of 
each year while the examination of the 
budget bill by the Legislative Yuan shall 
be concluded before the end of November. 

A new feature of China's wartime 
budget is the inclusion of estimate in 
kind as the land tax is collected in 
foodstuffs and cotton and several other 
taxes are also collected in kmd. All 
governmental organizations have been 
instructed to submit a budget m kmd 
supplementary to the currency budget. 

To promote the budgetary system of 
commercial enterprises sponsored by the 
Central and local Governments, a War¬ 
time Commercial Enterprises Budget 
Regulations was approved by the 
Supreme National Defense Council and 
came into operation tn 1943. By the 
end of J944 more than 200 units of 
governmental commercial enterprises had 
submitted their budgets to the 
Directorate-General of Budget, Accounts 
and Statistics for examination. 

The Actual Settlement Law was 
promulgated m 1940 and came into 
effect in 1941. The compiling and 
examination of the actual settlement of 
the National Government for the years 
1941 to 1942 have been completed 
by the director-general and have been 
lient to the Ministry of Audit for final 
approval. The actual settlement for 
the year 1943 is now under the compila¬ 
tion of the directorate 

^ Improvement of the Accounting System — 
The accounting personnel of all the 
government organizations, according to 
regulations, should lie chosen by the 
Birectorate-Geneial of Budget, Accounts 
and Statistics. The directorate-general. 


therefore, continues to consult with 
organizations which have not instituted 
an independent accounting department. 
From January, 1944 to Match, 194ft, 
95 units of government commercial 
enterprises, including the Central Trust 
and four government banks; 92 units 
of Central Government offices, including 
the Ministry of Conscription and the 
War Production Board ; and 74 units of 
provincial and hsien government offices 
installed independent accounting organs 
under the direction of the directorate. 

A Committee for the Examination of 
Qualifications of Accounting Personnel 
for Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
was formed in October, 1944, preparatory 
to establishing accounting organs in 
the various diplomatic and consular 
offices overseas Of the 148 candidates 
for such jobs, 49 qualified m the preli¬ 
minary examination and 12 qualified in 
the final examination 

For general comparison and to form 
a basis for a uniform accounting system, 
the directorate is compiling a standardized 
accounting system for government enter¬ 
prises The standardized accounting 
system for highway transportation was 
completed m 1944. 

Promotion of the Statistical System —The 
statistics personnel of all the government 
offices should be chosen by the directorate 
in accordance with the Statistics Law. 
Up to the present all Central, provin¬ 
cial and municipal governments have 
instituted statistics organs in charge of 
statistical affairs, with the exception 
of military organizations. From January, 

1944 to March, 1945, 108 statistical 
units were established in the Central 
Government and its subordinate offices 
and 85 units m provincial and municipal 
governments 

The most important statistics of 
government offices, according to the 
Statistics Law, are Statistics on 
Administrative Affairs and Statistics on 
the Fundamental National Strength. 
Statistics on Administrative Affairs show 
the administrative achievement of the 
office concerned. A Formula of the 
Administrative Statistics for Provincial 
Governments and a Formula of the 
Administrative Statistics for Hsien 
Governments were promulgated in 1944, 
and came into operation in January 

1945 

Statistics on the Fundamental National 
Strength is a general survey of the 
population, land, resources, and the 
political, social and economic conditions 
of the country, among which the census 



is the most important. The directorate 
originally planned to hold a country-wide 
census in 1037 but was not able to do 
$o because of the outbreak of the war. 
Census-taking m individual hsien started 
in 1942 

The directorate is also compiling 
Statistics on Commodity Prices and an 
Index of the Living Expenses of Govern¬ 
ment Officials tor the reference of the 
Supreme National Defense Council and 
the Executive Yuan In March, 1945, 
governments of II provinces and 
one municipality, including Szechwan, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kiangsi, Shensi, 
Hunan, Honan Kweichow Kansu, 
Chekiang, bikang and Chungking, wete 
compiling statistics of the wholesale 
prices of native and imported com¬ 
modities, the retail prices of native 
commodities and the prices of stationery, 
in their respective localities The 
Chungking Municipal Governmt nt and 
the other 120 municipalities and hsitn 
iri the country are ptriodicallv compiling 
the index of the Living Expenses of 
Government Officials 

A General Report of National Statistics 
has recently been compiled bv the 

directorate, which inc ludes ,30 rati - 

gories, namely, astronomy, land popula¬ 
tion, political organization legislation, 
judicial, examination, supeivision foreign 
afiaiTs, overseas affairs, agriculture, 
development of new land, wattr con 
servant v, forestry fishery animal 

husbandry, mining, industry, commerce, 
labor, cooperatives, financial administra¬ 
tion, financial supervision, money and 
banking, tile-communication, postal 
Service, railways, highways, stage 

transportation, aviation, shipping, public 
utilities, education public health, social, 
relief, and public safety 

LOANS DURING THE WAR 

X. DOMKbllG LO VNS 

The National Government has floated, 
since the beginning of the war, a 
number of domestic loans m various 
currencies, totalling $ 15 022,000 000*, 
CGtJ100,000,000**, US$200 000 000, and 
£20,000,009 

The first domestic loan, National 
Liberty Bonds, amounting to 
$500,000,000, was issued in 3937 with 
an annual interest of lour per cent The 
repayment of capital began from J94J, 

♦Uttfeas otherwise specified c urrcncy figures are in 

terms of National Currency. 

**CGU. Customs Gold Unit, one CGU is worth 

120 National Currency. 


and was to extend over a period of 
30 years Another loan of $17,000,000 
callc-d the 20th Year Kwangsi Currency 
Keadustment Loan, was floated in 
the same year for the purpose of adjusting 
the finances m Kwangsi province and 
increasing reserves for the banknote 
circulated in Kwangsi 

In May, 1938, the 27th Year National 
Defense Loan of $500,000,000 was 
issued bearing six per cent annual interest, 
payable scmi-annudllv The loan was 
seemed on income tax collections. 
In the same year, the 27th Year Gold 
Loan, secured on salt i< venue, was floated 
lhe amounts were ((.U 100,000 000, 
£10 000 000 and US$50,000,000 

tor the relief of refugees, the 27th 
Yeai Hein f Loan was issued in July, 
1938 I he amount uuthon/ed was 
$300 000 000, but only the* first instalment 
of >30 000 000 was floated 

In 1939 tJu Government issued 
simultaneously the 2Sfh Year MOitaiy 
Supplies Loan of $000 000 000, sec ured 
on consolidated wine and tobacco 
taxes and the* 28th 3 <. u Uc construe tion 
Loan ot 8000,000,000 sound on salt 
revenue 

In 1940, tin* 29th N < <ir Mihtai y Supplies 
Loan amounting tec $1 200 000 0(>0 
was floated Vnothei loan of £J(>,000 000 
and US's50 000 000 called the 29th 
3 ear Reconstruction loan, was floated 
in the vime year for tarrying out various 
res onsti uc tion projects m the uitc nor 
provinces Both loans were secured on 
the re v< nue of the Nation d 1 reasury 

I he year 1941 save the floating of 
two new loans, the 30th Year Military 
Supplies Loan and the 30th Near Recon¬ 
struction Loan, eacfi of $1,200,000,000 

In 1942, the Government issued the 
31st Year Allied Victory Loan of 
$1,000,000 000 and the Allied Victory 
American Gold Loan of US $ 100,000,000 
I he latter had been lully subscribed by 
October 1943, while inoie than 00 per 
cent of the former was subscribed 
to by various sections of the country. 
The 32nd Year Allied Victory Loan 
was floated m 1943. In 1944, the 
Government issued the 33rd Year Allied 
Victory Loan of $5,000,000,000. 

The purchase of war bonds by the 
people is ip principle voluntary. When 
the first domestic loan, the National 
Liberty Bonds ot $500,000,000, wa& 
issued m 1937, subscriptions poured in 
from all sections of the nation. In view 
of the increasing wartime hardships 



within th& country, most of the bonds 
issued m 1938 and 1931) were sold to 
overseas Chinese Since 1942, with the 
purchase of bonds remaining voluntary 
in rural districts, subscription by 
assignment has been resorted to in 
urban sections whenever it is deemed 
necessary To rich merchants, profes¬ 
sionals, landowners, and house property 
owners, the Government assigns < ertain 
amounts of war bonds in proportion to 
their incomes 

Those whose propeity is valued at 
or whose annual income amounts to 
$250 000 or more, are required to buy 
war bonds equivalent in value to five pet 
cent of their income lhe* amount ot 
assigned subse nption becomes e ight per 
ctnt oi the income when a person earns 
between $ 1,000,000 and $2 000000 and 
ten per cent when he earns between 
$2,000 000 and $3,000 000 1 row 

$3,000,000 upwards the rate incieasts 
b\ live p<r cent it every increase of 
SI 000,000 of income and stops at 
50 per cent when the income reaches 
$10,000 000 oi more The appraisal of 
propel ties and the ascertainment of 
incomes arc undertaken by the local 
government in conjunction with the 
local kuornintang and S an Min ( hu I 
Youth toijis chapters 

1 he National Bonds Subscription 
Commission which was reorganized from 
the Wartime National Bonds Subscription 
Commission m May, 1912 was abolished 
b) the I xeeutive Yuan in January 
1945 1 he promotion of bonds subscrip¬ 

tion is now undertaken bv tile Loans 
Department of the Ministry of 1 inanee 

Vnotlier form ot domestic loan is the 
hood JLrtdsury Notes 1 rom 1941 to 
194.}, the Government used such notes 


in addition to cash for purchase of food 
from the landowners The treasury 
notes, bearing an annual interest of five 
per cent, were to be redeemed by the 
Government in the third or fifth year 
after their issuanc e , the amortization, 
extending over a period of five years, 
was to be met from land tax From 1941 
to 1944, a total of 50 000,000 piculs of 
me was purchased by the* Government 
with hood Treasury Notes 

Public loans floated by provincial 
governments in the past were to be 
amalgamated and converted into loans 
ol the ( entral Government m 1941 
lo liandh this the Ministry of Finance 
established a Commission for Adjustment 
of Provincial Bonds in October, 1941. 
in January 1942, the Commission 
stopped tlm further issuance of provincial 

bonds 

I forty eight kinds ot provincial bonds 
issued by 14 provincial governments 
were amalgamated Of the total face 
value of $417 740 000 bonds worth 
S>204 810 804 only were actually floated 
Aside from the part already liquidated, 
the Ministry oi Finance took over 
$>173 977 547 woith of provincial bonds 
in 1941 lo redeem these bonds, the 
Ministry issued m 1943 a loan of 
$175 000 000 known as the 32nd Year 
Provincial Bonds Readjustment Loan, 
at an annual interest late ot six per cent 

Altei the readjustment, provincial 
bonds enjoyed better credit standing 
than before I lit rate ol interest has 
beta made uniform instead ol varying 
from four to eight per cent as before The 
periods of maturity have been regulated, 
and the denominations standardized at 
$100, $1,000, and $10,000 



Tablb 19—Amount op Capital and Interest op Domestic Loans Redeemed and Paid 

(January, 1944 to March, 1945) 



Not*;—The year of the loans or bonds referred to in this list is in terms of the year of Republic of China, 
•Repayment of these loans has not yet started according to the schedules. 

Source; Loans Department, Ministry of Finance 



the same, subject, however, to the laws 
and regulations of the country. 

** They shall also have the liberty 
to establish schools for the education 

II Foreign Loans 

A total of 12 foreign loans amounting 
to US WO,000,000 and £58,047,000 has 
been raised by the National Government 
since the start of hostilities in 1937, 
according to the Loans Department of 
the Ministry of Finance The purpose 
of all of these loans primarily has been 
twofold (1) to purchase essential ma¬ 
terials secured on barter goods, and (2) 
to stabilize the national currency 

Of the 12 foreign loans concluded 
during the war years, special mention 
should be made of two, as neither of 
them carried any terms On February 
1, 1942, China received US$500,000,000 
credit ftom the United States to help 
stabilize China's wartime finance and 
economy The terms of this loan were 
left to be decided after the winning 
of the war A similar financial aid 
agi cement was entered into between 
China and Great Britain on May 2, 


1944, when the British Government 
extended to China a loan of £50,000*000 
for the purchase of war materials, etc,, in 
sterling areas and for the issuance of a 
domestic loan. 

Before the war in 1937, the amount 
of foreign loans secured on customs, 
salt, and national treasury revenues 
totalled £59,059,200, US$30,400,000, Yen 
3,330,000, and NC$1,910,000 The unpaid 
amounts of pnncipal and interest 
due on these loans are £52,745,833, 
US$22,885,100, Yen 2,161,000, and 
N C$1,340,000 In addition, the unpaid 
portion of the Boxer Indemnity amounts 
to NC$1,136,740,000 

China is meeting her wartime loan 
obligations bi-annually according to 
schedule From the outbreak of the 
hostilities, 1937, up to December, 1944, 
the amount of capital redeemed and 
interest paid on foreign loans totalled 
US$158,323,324 22 and £1,257,894 25/2 
In the case of the U S Wood-Oil Loan, 
total redemption was made ahead of 
schedule The following tables show ? war¬ 
time foreign loans and payments made on 
them 


Table 20 —List of Foreign Loans Extended to China During the War 


Name of Loan 

Date 

Total Amount 
of Loan 

Rate 
of Int 

Date of 
Maturity 

Use of Loan 

Smo American W ood 
Oil Loan 

Smo American Tin 

Feb 

8, 1939 

U S $ 2S,000 000 

4 r t 

Dec , 

1941 

To purchase war supplies 

Loan 

Sino American T ung 

Apr 

20, 1940 

US $ 20 000,000 

4 r f 

Apr 

19, 1947 

1 o purchase w ar supplies 

sun Loan 

Smo American Metal 

Oct 

22, 1940 

US | 2S,000,000 

4°< 

Nov 

18, 1945 

To purchase vi ar supplies 

Reserve Loan 

U S Government 

Feb 

4, 1941 

US $ S0.000.000 

4<c 

Feb 

3, 1948 

I o purchase war supplies 

Credit of 1942 

Feb 

1, 1942 

V s $S(K),000,000 




To strengthen currency re- 








senes, and for flotation of 
domestic loan and issuance 

First Smo Soviet 







of savings certificates 

Barter Credit Loan 
Second Smo So\ let 

Mar 

1, 1938 

US $ SO,000,000 

y, 

(Xt 

31, 1945 

To p srehase war supplie* 

Barter Credit Loan 
Third S»no Soviet 

July 

1, 1918 

IS $ 50,000,000 

u, 

Oct 

31, 1945 

To purchase war supplu s 

Barter C redit Loan 
First Smo British 

June 

10, 19)9 

US $150,000 000 

y< 

Oct 

)! 1952 

I o purchase w ar supplies 

Fxj>ort C redit Loan 

Mar 

IS 1939 

£ 188,000 

5 f c 

Dec, 

1943 

To purchase motor vehicles 








for increasing traffic on the 

Second Smo British 







Burma Road 

Export Credit Loan 
Third Smo British 

Aug 

18, 1939 

£ 2,859,000 

5'c 

Oct 

i, 1953 

To purchase w ir supplies 

Fxpyrt Credit Loan 
British Financial Aid 

June 

5, 1941 

£ 5,000 000 

3 5"< 

Apr 

30, 1961 

To purchase war supplies 

Loan 

May 

2, 1944 

£ 50,000,000 




To purchase war supplies and 







to be used as security for 
domestic loans 


Total 

1 


U S $820 000,000 





\ 


£ 58,047,000 






NOTE ~~ Ad\ ante liquidation of the Smo American W ood Oil Loan was effected in March, 1942 1 he First Smo- 

Bntiah Export Credit Loan was duly amortized in full 

Source Loams Department, Mtrustr> of Finance 




Table 21 -Amount o* Foreign Loans Expended Capital Redeemed 
and Interest Paid (.Ianlart 1944 March, 1945 ) 
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s » J i h j trlr 

SPECIAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROJECT 

The Bo\lr Indlmmo 

1 he original Mini < ' * h l 

Indemnity pa\ ibU b\ ( mu i t 
Raping t ii U 4 >o Ooimoo pi i it 
interest t f mu p* x * nt ■* ' t t 

ua^ tit the turn urn uu 1 tt 1 m i h 

at the* rat< »d i \ h uu i ' 

per tat 1 \u 1 1 111 w r * v lb> *1 is 

Hit < npin d sum dm i * i 

Static was t s " >} 34X Ooo M n o tt 
United bt iti s authors 1 it I t t 
dent to modify tin m«k n i i in n i t 
US$13 05a B>2 and to n nut Tit bilmn 
m lay or ot ( hma J hi it of t < nd )><; 
induced China to i st fit fir. U t * u 
obtained for llu olu itu.n * t hint < 
students in Amruuii college* Out ii 
the returned Bo\ci fund the i mghiia, 
College, now tne National l mghu i 
University, was t retted in I‘t lone puiw 
I Piping) in Bill 

In May, 1921, the U S Senate decided 
to remit the balance of the \mencan 
Boxer Indemnity share, amounting to 


* I 

t \ d 

Hi MAKKS 

*d 4 » l 

t Bim.unmr from January 


1 ill) t apttal and in 

h W> 

u i t diu f ot payment of 


1 m u urod on thi i us- 


tom and sdt revenue, are 


d posittd by the (/ovrrn 


rut ni on a scale m pro- 
)>or f, ">tt oi thf actual 
r.cMpts m hr* c China to 
tlu t til imoiiut'* 

1 h I S Cotton and 
I ' ( H i v\ I > u lo»ns w< r < fidly 

i j n i it( 1 on Dice ruber 
TD4 

) so _ <r i I h iu Butiki Natalia 
i >n\ Notts pun based 
Is h Ctnttal Bank are 
n 1 in d hi tnnually* at 
I s$ isJSOOOOO \04 0(H) m one in*>taU 

uu nt 

(P llu \ml <>ld A Co 
' I sS ooo oo 1 m Nin \ot<* art re- 

d tin d mortthlv at 
Nt. s | (llu IMK) M5100U0 without m* 

ti ii si m t \pnl 10J7 


is? io "i ^4 no 

t >0 

Ni j i o non on 

nr M ni't II tint 

l v -§f> H7 r >.V lot tin purpose ed further 
it \ loj mg culturd tnd < due ational 
t ti an s a ( Inna 

siii tlun Vrtu in a his tgr< ed to 
\ i nl tuitlur (Inin on ( hma from 
C 1 hough nominally iristal 

1 in till dtu to tin ereebtoi the) 

i b sti r d I \ a bo ud whit h 

>. t Mu uitirt pioitttls tow aid 
t t purple v mit llu um- 
I t h< n< w tu a t it s in 1942 

, t it j ♦hi umii tn portion of the 

i j I ikmriftv hue t>u n suspended 

i «»i turn 1 llu largest share, 

u m v 42 471) 000 But m 1024 the 
1 ^ K gt lit rou dy ubeyed ( hma ot 

Urtlui oMhg itions i>v n lmquishmg 
upi jtiiuntllv all i Liinis foi fuither 
j mn it (hma continued to use the 
funds minty for two internal loans 
whuh it tlu opining of 3 93b, stood at 
$132 300 000 But from hebruary 1, 
193b domestic loans were consolidated 
into one group and simultaneously all 
wtie henceforth secured by Cluaa’b 
C ustoins revenue without further 
connection with the Boxer Indemnity. 



Originally, France’s share in the Boxer 
Indemnity was hrs 580 000 00 which 
then represented the equivalent of 
£23 023 000 Instalment payments were 
regularly made apart from the hve year 
period during the hirst World War, 
when they were postponed by mutual 
agreement In 1925 the total amount 
then outstanding was used to satisfy 
the claims of the F ir I astern creditors 
of the Banque Indiistriclh de thine 
A separate loan of US $41 891 500 wa^ 
floated m 1935 for this specific purpose 

Britain s cl urn originally amounted to 
£19 517 000 A five year postponenu nt 
was granted to China during the 1 irst 
World War In December 1922 the 
following sums were due Great Britun 
under the heading of Boxer Indtm 
nity Principal £9 935 119 interest 
£4 251 228 or altogether £11 189 547 
payable by 1945 

By Parhunintuy \ct of juuc 40 
1925 it was r< solved to re mu tin entire 
balan t ncumuDtcd since Deccmbei 
1922 well as whatever w ls due until 
1945 to thini for culture) purposes 
An Advisory Committti ol 11 mem 
bers was formed of wh >m it least 
two w t re to be of Chinese mtiomhty 
It was proposed to devote 10 percent 
ot avail iblt funds to igriculturil 
cduc ition 21 ptr cent to scientific 
research 17 pci cent to medicine md 
public lie tlth and 10 per cent to ether 
edue ition il purposes Proposils tor the 
creation of an endowment fund the 
proceeds of which ne to be used for 
the building of rtiiw lys in (him were 
eonside red 

In December 19)1 the lnhmmty 
Bill was read m the Bntnh Puli one nt 
repealing the (him Indemnity Act of 
1925 ami re pi icnq it bv i 1 iw providing 
for tht xeservitien of one h lif of ail 
sums rtceive <( from the Boxer Indemnity 
fox i ntwlv crcited pure h ismg com 
mission m I ondon while the ether 
half w is to be dive feu te e lu ition il 
purposes as recommended 1 \ the ulvisorv 
boai d 

Two sterling loin ue see tin d on the 
Briti h poition of tfie Boxer Indemnity 
I he C him s< (.octrume nt 2 Ird 5 < ar (1914) 
six per eent Indemnity 1 om for 
£l 5(H) 000 was floated by the ( enti d 
Bink of China the Bank of (him 
md the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking (orporttion for the find 
completion of the < tnton Hankow 
Railway A loan to the Hwn Kiver 
Commission, called the Sassoon Loan 
of January, 1937 for £2)8 000 at six- 


and-one-half per cent interest, was paid 
over m four instalments m 1935 

Since the conclusion of fhe new treaties 
in 1942 payments on the British portion 
of the Indemnity have been suspended 

The Board of Trustees for the Adminis¬ 
tration of the British Indemnity Fund 
which was org inized m April, 1931, 
undt*r the direct supervision of the 
Lxecutive \ uan was renamed the Board 
of lrustees for Smo British Educational 
and Cultural Indowment on March 1, 
194 5 

Holland s original share in the Boxer 
i and was Guilders ) 099 000 or £225 000 
In 1934 the balance of the then out- 
st Hiding amounts was remitted to China 
to be used for i onsc rvane y work Final 
pivrmnt ot mnual instalments of 
( li liciti s 110 344 \y is originally due itt 
1940 but nvmg to the war in China 
the serviung ot this item as yvith all 
the othe t countries c< isecl after the end 
of PHH Holl tnd also has abandoned 
dl ciums <n the Boxer Indemnity 

In 1928 the unused portion of the 
Belgun Boxer Indemnity ceased to 
exist It w is converted into a special 
loin of l_ SS5 000 000 Proceeds were 
used entirely for the benefit of China 
n iniely 40 pt r i e nt for the extension and 
re pans ot the I unghn ruhvay 35 per 
cent for the ce n true turn of other railroads 
in ( him and the remaining 25 pe*r cent 
for cduc ition il md charitable purposes 
within this country A balance of 
aj proxim etcly \ S$1 000 000 was still 
< utstHiding whi n the foreign loan service 
w is suspended 1 he original amount 
dut to Belgium w is I rs 99 447 000 or 

759 000 

i he initial sum due to Italy by the 
Be xer I und vs is 1 rs 218 858 000 equal 
then to £8 959 000 liter converted into 
l S < urreucy In 1933 Italy agreed 
to re nut the c utst i ding balance then 
amounting tc ibout LS$20 000 000 
and unde i ctit un comhticns to be a 
emhtoi of (him (hint raised a loan 
of ^44 000 000 fiom Chinese banks 
pung them as sccuiitv bonds based on 
th< remitted bilmte it the Italian 
Boxer Indemnity 

I he initial cl urn ef Jt^an aggregated 
\en 109 854 000 cq\n » to £10 899,000 
Duung the 1 ir t World War, Japan then 
one of the allies agreed to a five-year 
postponing nt of payment by China 
At the close of 1922 negotiations began 
betyuen the two countries to try to find 
a mutual suitable basis for the disposal 
of the outstanding balance Isegotiation* 



continued for some years but no definite 
agreement was reached. China continued 
to remit what was due to Japan in 
sterling to London, payable to the 
Yokohama Specie Bank Japan convert¬ 
ed the proceeds into yen, invested the 
funds and used some of the interest 
for educational activities in China. 
A biological research institute was 
maintained in Shanghai, an institute of 
literature was established in Peiping and 
schools were opened in other parts of 
China. The committee administering the 
Japanese Boxer Fund, unlike all the other 
committees of a similar purpose, is 
composed of Japanese only. The Chinese 
Government ceased paying monthly 
instalments due to Japan after the 
Outbreak of hostilities 

Germany was the second largest 
recipient of the Boxer Fund, her share 
being originally MKs 600,271,000, or 
£29,442,000. When China joined the 
allies in 1917, she still owed Germany 
£22,920,000. This sum was cancelled 
when China and Germany signed the 
peace treaty. China used the balance 
of Germany's share m the Boxer 
Indemnity as security for domestic loans 

Originally, Austria claimed Kronen 
31,418,000, equal to £1,313,000, m 1917 


When China declared war on the Central 
Powers, the sum still due to Austria 
stood at £1,022,000. The amount was 
cancelled when the war ended. The 
unused portion was employed by China 
as security for domestic loans. 

There were some smaller claims, 
notably Portugal with £30,203, Sweden 
£20,568 and other international amounts 
for less than £50,000. The bulk of 
these has been liquidated 

After the outbreak of the hostilities 
most of the customs revenue of China, 
which secures the payment of the 
indemnity, has fallen into the hands of 
the Japanese with the loss of the coastal 
provinces by enemy occupation. The 
Chinese Government, however, continued 
to meet her obligations and pay the 
instalments and interest due from other 
financial resources As the amount of 
the customs revenue controlled by the 
Japanese increased steadily, until by 
1939 it reached as much as H6 per cent 
of the total revenue, the Chinese 
Government decided to deposit the 
amount due for payment at a scale 
according to the proportion of the 
actual receipts of customs duties in 
Free China to the total amount This 
measure is still m effect. 



CHAPTER VI 

COMMUNICATIONS 


The Ministry of Communications under 
the Executive Yuan is in charge of all 
matters relating to communications in 
China. In the Ministry there are nine 
departments—general affairs, personnel, 
accounting, statistics, finance, supplies, 
railways, tele-communications and posts, 
and navigation and civil aviation. In 
addition, there are the Directorate- 
General of Posts, the Directorate-General 
of Tele-Communications, and a number 
of subsidiary organs including aviation 
and shipping companies, factories and 
w orkshops. 

For a year and a half beginning 
July 1, 194i r the highway administration, 
including engineering, transportation, 
control and inspection, was under the 
Transport Control Bureau of the National 
.Military Council In January, 1943, the 
administration was transferred back to 
the Ministry With the establishment 
of the War Transport Board, under the 
National Military Council, on January 1 
1945, all phases of highway administra¬ 
tion and engineering work have been 
transferred to the new board 

RAILWAYS 

Up to the time of the Mukden Incident 
(September 18, 193?), the total length 
of railways in China, including all 
government-owned, provincial and 
private-owned, was less than 15,000 
kilometers Traversing over or passing 
through only one-eighth of the national 
territory, most of the ' railways were 
located in North China and the North¬ 
eastern provinces 

In view of the importance of railways 
to national defense, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1930 authorized a 
five-year railway construction plan. 
Based on the ideas of Dr Sun Yat-sen, 
the plan called for the construction of 
8,500 kilometers of railroads within five 
years, with emphasis on the Northwest, 
the Southwest and the Southeast (areas 
south ot the Yangtze River), and the 
formation of a national railway network. 

Efforts made by Chang Kia-ngau, then 
Minister of Railways, to restore railway 
credit and increase efficiency were 
successful and the first stages of the 
construction program were being carried 
out. The war prevented a complete 
execution of the plan. What had been 


completed before the outbreak of the 
war, however, became a great help in 
military and ordinary transportation 
during the first phase of the war. 

Among the more important achieve¬ 
ments m connection with the five-year 
railway construction plan are the 
following ; 

(1) The Chuchow-Kukong(Shaokwan) 

section of the Canton-Hankow 
Railway of 456 kilometers was 
opened to traffic in April, 1936 ; 

(2) The Canton-Hankow and the 

Canton-Kowloon Railways were 
connected and through traffic 
began ten days after the war 
broke out, 

(3) Extension of the lAinghai 
Railway from Sian to Paoki 
(174 kilometers) before the war ; 

(4) The Nanehang-Pmghsiang section 
of the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway 
was lushed to completion and 
opened to traffic within a 
month's time after the war 
broke out; 

(5) Completion of the 75-kilometer 

Soochow-Kashmg Railway ; 

(6) Completion of the Hangchow- 
Tsaowokiang section and the 
bridge across the Chientang 
River ; 

(7) Construction of the 361-kilometer 
Hengyang-Kweilm section of the 
Hunan-Iwangsi Railway at a 
speed of one kilometer a day. 
The work began three months 
after the war broke out and 
was completed in October, 
1938. A speed record m railway 
construction m China was made. 
(The previous record was an 
average of 12 days per kilo¬ 
meter on the Peipmg-Liaoning 
Railway and six days per 
kilometer on the Shanghai- 
Nanking Railway ) 

Besides, there were several new 
constructions which, completed before 
or shortly after the war began, had 
to be destroyed as a part of war strategy. 
Among the works destroyed were the 
Chientang River Bridge, the YeHow 
River Bridge at Tungkwan, and the 
railway from Chennankwan to Tungkiang 



on the Chennankwan-Nanning section 
of the Hunnan-Kwangsi Railway, after 
the fall of Nanning. Shortage of 
materials due to transportation difficulties 
in wartime has caused suspension or 
slowmg-down of construction of new 
lines. Work on the 530-kilometei 
Chungking-Chengtu Railway began before 
the war and a large part of the railway 
formation work was completed but due 
to the fact that necessary materials 
failed to be shipped in before the enemy 
blockade of the Yangtze, actual construc¬ 
tion had to be suspended 

I. Construction in Wartime 

After seven-and-a-half vears of wai 
only a little more than ten per rent of 
the old railways m coastal provinces or 
m North China remained m Chinese 
hands T'p to the end ol 1944 only 
1 419 kilometers of all the line*, con 
structed before the war were in opeiatmn 
in Frpe China while 254 kilometer^ weie 
under construe tion 

Practically all of the projected or 
partially completed railway lines in the 
Southwest and Northwest pass through 
difhe ult terrain characteri/ed bv high 
hills, steep passes and thinly populates! 
areas Dus is particularly true* with 
the Yunnan-Burma, the Kweichow - 
Kwangsi, and the Suifu Kunming lines 
the construction ot whuh hael to be 
preceded by building highways first 
in order to fauht ite the tiansport of 
materials and equipment 

/ \mong the railway undertakings during 
wartime are • 

(1) 1 he Hunan huam*\i Rail wax 

From Hengvang in Hunan, the road 
is planned to terminate at Chennankwan 
on the China-indo-C hma border, with 
a total length of 1 029 kilometers 
Construction of the railway is divided 
into four sections '1 h< lirst sec tion 
from Hengvang to Kweilin ('191 kilo¬ 
meters) was completed in 12 months 
at a record speed of one kilometer a 
day and it was opened to traffic on 
October I, 1938 Tins section of the 
road played an important "part in the 
evacuation of Canton and Hankow and 
the removal of both governmental and 
private properties from the war areas 
Work on the sec ond set tion of 174 
kilometers from Kweilin to Iau< how 
began m August, 1938 It w*as opened 
to traffic on December 17, 1939 

Work cm the 293-kilometer I.iuchow- 
Nanning section began in 1938 but was 
entirely suspended in December, 1939, 
following enemy occupation of Nanning 
After Nanning was recovered, construc¬ 


tion of the Liukiang bridge was resumed 
and completed in 1940 Through traffic 
w r ns maintained by the Kweichow- 
Kwangsi Railway with the Hunan- 
Kwangsi and the Canton-Hankow lines, 
and traffic was also open on the section 
between Jauchovv and Laipmg (where 
ruh coal mines are located), until 
November, 1944 when the whole line 
from Hengyang to Laiping was lost 
to the enemy 

The fourth section 22S kilometers in 
length which connects Nanning with 
the Dongdang station of the Indo 
China Railway four kilometers from 
C hennankwan tra\erses a difficult 
tdrain \s iecjuired by a loan agreerm nt 
engineering work on this section was 
entiusted to the I ienc.fi and work began 
in Vpril 193s from the ( hennankwan 
end Ik fween May and December 1939, 
rails we it laid over the 91 kilometer 
section Font Dongdang to Ningnung 
Hut on account of tin battle of Nanning 
work was suspended and a par t of the 
rails taken up and catried into lndo- 
( lima Some of the rt st nt the iads 
and matt nib utrt liter used to constant 
tin Kw« u how kwingsi Railway 

(2) I hi Yunnan Hanna Railmn 

1 rom Kunming to kunlong on the 
bordt i of Burma, this load is 880 kilo 
meters in length and was to serve- 
as a m an international -.uppK line* 
Survey mg work on the whole lm< was 
completed early" in 193s, and building 
coinimiucd m November, 1938 ( ir 

c umstantial diffit ultus particularly after 
the outbreak of the* Pacific wai, have 
caused the suspension ol constitution 

(3) 1 h( 8 mlii’Kunmim 1 Rutin a\ —* 
1 his road <oveis a distance of 859 
kilometers from Kunming to Suifu flpin), 
in Szechwan . ta Hsuanwti and V\ tuning 
Construe tion began in November, 1938 
\s the line w<is planned to connect at 
Kunming with the \ unnan-Indo-C hma 
Railway arrangements weie made with 
1 remit authorities to supply construction 
materials on c redit I his agreement 
was never carried out as a result of the 
Kuropeaii wai and the subsequent French 
capitulation to the Japanese 'I he 
engineering work was thus affected, 
and at present only the* 188 kilometer 
section from Kunming to (hanyi is 
m operation 

(4) 7 he Rntuhmv-KwanQsi Railwa\ 

\\ ith a length of 920 kilometers the 
line connects with the Hunan-Kwangsi 
Radwav at I me how and forms an 
important trunk line m Free ('hma 
Surveying work began in April, 1939. 
All materials necessary for this line 



are drawn from the projected Hunan- 
Kweichow Railway and also from certain 
dismantled sections of the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi Railway Traffic was opened 
from Liuchow to Chinchengkiang of 
Hochih hsien (160 kilometers) at the end 
of January, 1041 Work on the section 
between Hochih and Kweiyang has 
continued and on January 20, 1944, 
traffic was opened to Tuyun in Kweichow 
province, 467 kilometers from Liuchow 
This line has been completely suspended 
following enemy occupation m November, 
1944 

(5) The Hstenvang-Tungkwan Branch 
Line —Constructed primarily for the 
purpose of supplying and transporting 
Tungkwan coal for railway use, this 
line m Shensi province is a feeder line 
of the Lunghai Railway Connecting 
Hsienyang and Tungkwan with a length 
of 138 kilometers the whole line has 
been completed 

(6) 1 he Paoki-1 lenshm Railway '1 his 
line is an extension of the Lunghai 
Railway 1 inking Paoki (in Shensi) and 
Tienshui (m Kansu), the terrain covered 
by the lhh kilometer line follows the 
W u river gorges \o less than 129 


tunnels, with an aggregate length of 
21 kilometers, will have to be driven 
through the mountain-sides Part of 
the line has been opened to traffic and 
the remaining work is still in progress* 
The line is expected to be ready for 
traffic by autumn of 1945 

(7) The Tienshui-Lhengiu Railways 
Final location work on this line of 755 
kilometers has been completed 

(8) The Kiktang Railway — Construction 
on this short line (8(> kilometers) which 
runs from Maocrtou to Kikiang (tn 
Szechwan), began in the summer of 
1942 is hoped to be completed m the 
near future 

(9) The Lhcngtu Chungking Railway 
Most of the inasonarv and earth work on 
this road has been completed, but due 
to shortage of materials there is no 
immediate prospect of rail laying 

II. RauWays in Operation 

Railwa\ s m opera!ion me ludmg branch 
line-, totalled 1 197 kilometers in May, 
194"> Ihc total kilomt ti rage of lailroads 
in operation in januai\ 1944 was 
2 94 4 kiloitnttrs 


Table 1—Railways in Operation in May, 1945 


Railway 


1 cinnnals 


i Hstance 


Lunghai 

Szechwan-T unnan 

\ unnan Jndo-t tuna 
Chekiang Kungsi 

Ku Pi-Shih 


Wenticheng (Honan) to Paoki (Shensi) 
and brim lies 

Kunming to (han\i f\unnan) and 
Kunming to t hangpo (Yunnan) 

Kunming to Pishihchai (Yunnan) 

Kiangsh in (( hekiang) to Shangyao 
(Kiangsi) 

Pishihchai to huthiu to Slnhpmg 
(\ unnan) 


4 ~>2 kilometers 

3 96 
287 

85 

177 


t oial 1 197 kilometers 


Ministiv of ( ommumcdtions 


Source 

In conformit\ with the decision of the 
Ministry of Interior the Kansu Szechwan 
Standard lime (same as Chungking 
Time) has been introduced as the 
standard time foi all railways 

III. Liquidation of Lost Railways 

During the period from July 1937 
to the end of 1939 no less than 16 
railways were totally lost as a lesult 
of euemv occupation of the territory 
they traverse These lines were either 
dismantled by order of the Government 
for military reasons or seized by the 
enemy. The 16 lines are the Peiping 
Liaoning, Pejping-Suiyuan Nanking- 
Sh&ngh&t, Shangbai-Hangchow-Ningpo, 


(hcngtmg lai\uan Kiaochow-1sman, 
Iuntsin Pukow unciudmg the tram ferry 
from Nanking to Pukow), Nankmg- 
ktangsi Peiping Hankow Canton- 
Kowloon Nam hang Kmkiang Tatung- 
Puchow Human and the private-owned 
Nanking Wuhn Sunning and Swatow- 
Chaochow Railways 

AH of these lost railwa\s except th.e 
lVipmg Liaoning the Peiping-Suiyuan, 
the Tatung-Puchow Human and 
Swatow-Chaochow lailwavs ha\e been 
declared by the Gcnernment as being 
under liquidation On bebruary 10, 
1939, a committee for the control of 
suspended railways was formed. It was 




reorganized in 1941. reduced in scale 
and renamed the Control Office of 
Suspended Railways. This control office 
is charged with the supervision and 
direction of the liquidation of the 
Tientsin-Pukow (including the train ferry 
from Nanking to Pukow), Nanking- 
Kiangsi, Peiping-Hankow, Chengtmg- 
Taiyuan, Nanchang-Kiukiang, Kiaoehow- 
Tsinan, Ranking-Wuhu, Canton-Kowloon, 
Nankmg-Shanghai, Shanghai-Hangchow- 
Nxngpo and Sunning Railways, and also 
with custody of the property after 
liquidation. 

IV. Wartime Service 

Railway workers in wartime have 
In most cases carried out their duties 
faithfully even under heavy enemy fire 
or bombardment. Asa result of frequent 
enemy action against railway junctions 
and bridges, emergency engineering corps 
have been organized on each railway 
and relief engineering cars placed ready 
for anv emergency work Persistency 
and promptness in repair work has 
greatly contributed to the maintenance 
and continuation of railway service in 
certain areas. 

During the first stage of the war the 
southern section of the Canton-Hankow 
Kailway and the Canton-Kowloon 
Railway, owing to their importance as 
international supply lines, were heavily 
bombed by the enemy. Latei the 
enemy changed their tactics from small- 
scale bombings on all railroads to 
concentrated aerial bombardments on 
some particularly important points 
Within a period of two years after the 
war broke out, the whole length of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway was bombed 
827 times during which 9,789 bombs 
were unloaded by the enemy As a 
result of these bombings 179 railway 
employees were killed or injured 

The Tungkwan and Lingpao bridges 
on the Lunghai Railway, owing to their 
locations along the Yellow River which 
has been under constant enemy artillery 
fire, have been frequently damaged. 
But each time the bridges were damaged 
they were at once repaired so that traffic 
was not held up for long. 

The engineers have another important 
duty to perform—that of dismantling 
and removing rails, ties, parts of bridges 
and other equipment just before Chinese 
troop withdrawals on enemy onslaught, 
and also the dynamiting of the road-bed 
and all materials that cannot be taken 
away. 

At the very outset of the war the 
Ministry of Communications issued two 
significant instructions. The first was 


to repair and keep on / repairing any 
damaged portion of the railway or 
railway property under all conditions 
and at all costs; and the second was 
never to evacuate unless told to do so 
by the military authorities concerned. 
These two simple and yet fundamental 
commandments have now become a 
tradition. 

To assist railways in Free China in 
meeting demands of military traffic, 
three experienced American railwavmen 
were brought to China in 1945 by the 
Transportation Corps, Services of Supply, 
Headquarters, United States Forces, 
China Theater, to work with Chinese 
railroad officials The American railroad 
specialists working with Chinese railway 
authorities are Lt.-Col. George R. Branch, 
former superintendent of the Rock 
Island Railroad ; Major Fred A. Shilling, 
master-mechanic of the Southern Pacific ; 
and Major I. D. Keirn, locomotive 
machinist of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
They are assisted by Cheng Hwa, Chinese 
civil engineer, as a transportation 
consultant engaged by the U S. Forces. 

Efforts to obtain greater efficiency 
from the existing transportation are 
being coordinated under Colonel C. C. 
Benson, transportation officer on the 
staff of the commanding general of the 
Services of Supply, U. S. Forces in 
China In June, 1945, Colonel Benson 
announced that the U. S. Forces have 
not taken over operation of the three 
railroads in Southwestern China, but 
through efforts of the experts have 
surveyed the needs of the roads and 
were making every effort to improve 
the service. He said : " The cooperation 
of the Chinese railroad officials has 
been excellent, with the result that 
more tonnage is being moved. The 
Ministry of Communications has 
authorized release of certain important 
stocks of heavy materials now in China 
for use by these railways, and the transfer 
of such materials from one railway to 
another, wherever the need is greatest. 
Additional essential items arc now being 
procured in India for air lift to China." 

Up to June, 1945, some equipment 
from the Indo-China- Yunnan Railway 
had been transferred to the Szechw&n- 
Yunnan Railway to increase tonnage 
handled between Kunming and Chanyi. 
The freight lines are now (August, 1945} 
m operation on a 24-hour daily basis. 
While every effort was being made to 
handle the normal civilian traffic on 
the railways, the military traffic in June 
aggregated about 60 per cent of the 
haulage, and with increased capacity, may 
be stepped up to 80 per cent of the 
total freight load. 



HIGHWAYS 

Systematic construction of highways 
in China had a late start, bat it has 
progressed with relative rapidity. Within 
the five years before hostilities broke 
out in 1037, construction, rehabilitation 
and extension of motor roads were 
carried out with great speed, first in the 
Southeastern provinces and later in the 
Southwest and Northwest. With central 
and provincial authorities both pushing 
the road building work, a network of 
highways began to take form m 
practically all the provinces. 

In July, 1937, a total of 115,702 
kilometers of highways, of which 40,218 
kilometers were surfaced, had been 
completed.* 

In consequence of the heavy losses 
sustained by the railways during the 
war and due to the fact that motor 
roads can be built more easily and at a 
lower cost, highways have assumed a 
leading wartime role both m military 
and civilian transportation In the first 
seven-and-a~half years of war new 
highways completed totalled 13,267 
kilometers, and the roads which were 
reconditioned totalled 89,726 kilometers. 

Since the establishment bv the Ministry 
of Communications of the Motor Vehicle 
License Buieau in Chungking in August, 
1939, all matters relating to registration, 
examination and issuance of licenses for 
motor vehicles, drivers and mechanics 
in the country were handled by one 
central office. 

National licenses for all types of motor 
vehicles, excepting those for military 
use, are issued by the bureau Classified 
according to the types and service of 
vehicles, eight different kinds of licenses 
(private passenger car, passenger car for 
hire, trucks, special vehicles, motor 
cycles, testing or cars-on-tnal, temporary, 
and postal trucks) are used. National 
licenses are valid throughout the 
country. 

Highway administration has been 
under various organizations at different 
times Matters relating to highway 
administration and transport were 
handled by the Bureau of Highways 
and the National Highway Transport 
Administration up to July, 1941, wdxen 
both were transferred to the Transport 
Control Bureau under the National 
Military Council. At the end of 1942 
the entire administration of highways 
was transferred back to the Ministry 


* Thvse are revised official figures and differ 
to>» dw figure* given in the CHINA HANDBOOK , 


of Communications, On March 1, 1043* 
the National Highway Administration 
with the departments of transportation, 
engineering, supervision, and supplies 
was established as a subsidiary organi¬ 
zation of the Ministry of Communications, 
Under the Administration there were, 
for the various highways, regional and 
route transportation bureaus, engineering 
bureaus, administrative bureaus and 
supervisory offices. To maintain a 
unified national administration, all the 
organs established by provincial govern¬ 
ments for administration and control of 
highways were placed under the 
supervision and direction of the Highway 
Administration 

The National Highway Administration 
was amalgamated into the War Transport 
Board, under the National Military 
Council, on January I, 1945. 

I. The War Transport Board 

The War Transport Board was formally 
inaugurated on January 1, 1945, through 
amalgamation of the functions of the. 
National Highway Administration, the 
National Stage Transportation Adminis¬ 
tration, the Supervisory Council on 
Transport of Military Supplies, parts of 
the Ministry of Communications, the 
Transport Commission of the National 
Military Council, and certain transport 
divisions of the Chinese Army services 
of supply. 

The primary function of the War 
Transport Board is to have a centralized 
administration over all military, civil 
and commercial trucks with definite 
powers to direct and supervise the 
operations of highways, railways, inland 
navigation, and air transport With the 
exception of the Yunnan-Burma highway, 
where the construction of the Stillwell 
Road, oil pipelines and other installations 
pertinent to the successful operation of 
the highway had no* yet been completed 
up to the time of the establishment of the 
W.T.B . all other district administrations 
of highway engineering and transportation 
were amalgamated, and all local stage 
transportation administrations were 
transferred under the direction of 
respective provincial governments 

In order to maintain a dose co¬ 
ordination of military transport for the 
Allied forces in China, the National 
Military Council has appointed four 
U. S. Army officers to serve on the 
W.T B. as one of the deputy directors- 
general and as departmental deputy 
directors (transportation, highway engi¬ 
neering, and supplies and maintenance). 



respectively. The American officers 
serving on the Chinese W.T.B. are 
assigned by the Headquarters, United 
States Forces, China Theater. 

Departments under the War Transport 
Board include transportation, highway 
engineering, and supply and maintenance 
and a highway patrol office According 
to the Organic Law of the War Transport 
Board, promulgated by the National 
Military Council on January 21, 1945, 
the functions of the transportation 
department include the administration 
of centralized control of transportation 
facilities , general planning and super¬ 
vision of truck operations , fixing of 
freight rates; registration of motor 
vehicles ; licensing of drivers and 
mechanics ; and coordination and 
supervision of water, air, railway and 
stage transportation. 

Among the functions of the highway 
engineering department are planning 
and construction of new highways; 
improvement and reconditioning of 
existing highways , highway maintenance 
•and fixing the rate of road maintenance 
fees; use and procurement of highway 
construction equipment . administrative 
planning and supervision of engineering 
projects , and other highway engineering 
affairs as required Ihe functions of 
the supply and maintenance department 
include planning and supervision of 
maintenance , planning and supervision 
of repair shops , planning of the 
manufacture of automotive parts , 
establishment of repair shops and ware¬ 
houses ; procurement, storage and 
transportation of automotive supplies , 
and procurement, storage and distribution 
of fuel. 

The Highway Patrol Office of the 
W T.B is established to coordinate with 
present highway policing agencies ; to 
Supervise land and w'ater transportation 
activities ; and to prosecute and handle 
cases of violations of transportation 
regulations. 

The organizational law ot the W T.B 
empowers it with the authority to 
approve the use and allocation of all 
transportation conveyances, fuel and 
automotive supplies , and to appoint 
Chinese and American experts to serve 
as supervisors m the administration of 
motor vehicles, repair shops as well as 
supply depots of larger transportation 
units whether they are owned and 
operated by government offices, by 
military units, or commercially The 
transport board also has the authority 
of supervision over all provincial highway 
administrations. 


II. Construction of Mew Roads 

In seven-and-adbalf years from the 
beginning of the war in July, 1937, to 
the end of 1944, new highways completed 
totalled 13,269 kilometers. The following 
table summarizes the length of highways 
completed each year . 


Table 2 - Highways Completed 
During the War 


Year 

Length of Highways 


Completed 

1937 (Juh lo 


December) 

1.594 km 

1938 

973 km 

1939 

2,583 km 

1940 

949 krn 

1941 

2,616 km 

1942 

755 km. 

1943 

1,571 -km 

J 944 

2,228 km. 


Total 13,269 km 


An annual average ol 1 770 kilometers 
of highways were completed during 
the war yeais 

Standards for highwa\ constitution 
were fixed by the (»overnment, and 
provided that the width of road bases 
on trunk highways must be at least 
12 meters, on secondary lines nine 
meters, and on branch oi feeder lines 
sevcn-and-a-half meters The standards 
require that the minimum radius of 
cuivature shall be .10 meters on level 
toads and la meters on mountainous 
or hilly ioa<N The minimum sight 
distance is 100 meters on level roads 
and 60 meters on hill v roads. The 
maximum degree of elevation on slopes 
was fixed at six per cent unless under 
special conditions when it could be 
m< reused to eight per cent. Maximum 
and minimum standards or requirements 
have also been fixed for road surface 
and bridges 

In the construction of highways m 
wartime, emphasis has been laid on 
building, connecting and maintaining 
international lines linking provinces in 
the interior. Besides the famous Yunnan- 
Burrna Highway several other highways 
connecting with the roads or railways 
bevond the national borders have been 
built, extended or improved. In the 
Northwest is the* 2,674-kilometer highway 
which runs from I^mchow to the Chinese- 
Soviet border via Smsinchia and Tihw r a 
(Urumchi). Another international line 
was built m the South fiom Cheho on 
the Kweichow-K wangsi Highway to 
Yohsu on the Kwangsi-lndo-China border 
via Tienchow and Maping. Work on 



this road began m March, 1939, and 
was completed in January, 1940 The 
road took the place of the Nanning- 
Chcnnankwan Highway ^937 kilometers) 
after Nanning fell into encmv hands 
The Kunmmg-Hokow Highway between 
the Yunnan provinci.il capital and the 
\unnan-Indo (hma border town (490 
kilometers) was built in 1940 to supple 
ment transportation ovtr the \unnan- 
Inclo-C hma Kailwav which was then 
under constant Japanese bombings Only 
312 kdometers of a mud road from 
Kunming to Mengt/c was completed 
Both lino lost their intrinsic value as 
soon a> the enemv occupied Jndo China 

Plans for the construction of a highway 
from China to Inch t were mule following 
the emin> occujation of IndoChina 
\t the beguiling a line tunning fiom 
Sit hang to Sadi \ a wi'h an t st i mated 
length of ippro\im«itt l\ 1 r > >0 kilometers 
was piojeeled I atci anoth* r line to 
the north of the first WcS pi inned 

\ highwav Ire m i edo m India to 
conne t the 1 % unn m Bunin. Highwa\ 
(Burm i Road) at W anting in \ unn in 
province was completed m fanuarv 
PH 5 P otic ulus about this n< w inter 
national land loute offuiillv elnistemd 
the Stih\c)i Hotel aie given in i scpaiate 
section m tins chaptu 

\m mg the more impoit mt highwtvs 
built inning the wai an tin following 

Szcchit an Hunan Highaay l he (>98 
kilometer section from Kikiang in 
S/tchwan to t hutung in Hunan on the 
Hun in S/tchwan bolder) was completed 
m 1938 

Htngyimg Paochm /, and 1 un^kou 
\ H'shiu an Highna\s 1 he sc two lines 
with an dggrcgitt length »t 284 kilo 
meters connect the provinces m the 
Southeast with S/tehwui Kweichow md 
\ unnan iiuv wen built in 19 dr h\ 
the llunm piovimnl mthoritu s with 
funds ajpiojnated b\ tie Central 
(*ov eminent 

Hap thung Paiho Highmy lhis hi 
kilometer huhwav is an linjoitant 
motoi road link between southern Slunsi 
and nortiiern Hupeh 

lunshui Shuang^hihpu Highway 11ns 
highwav of 231 kilometers fiom htnshui 
in soutl eastern Kansu to Shu uigshihpu 
m soufhwcstun Shensi foimiug junetjons 
with tlie Sian Kanchow and S/eclnv. n 
Shensi Hi hwavs w *s completed in 
1939 b> Kansu y iovinei d authorities with 
funds from the Central Government 

Hohsicn-Lienhsien Highway This high¬ 
way of 150 kilometers linking Hohsien 
m eastern Kwangsi and Ltenhsien m 


northern Kwangtung was built vci 1909 
by Kwangtung and Kwangsi provincial 
authorities with Central Government 
funds 

Nethang-Loshan Highway - 1 his 201- 
kilometer highway runs from Neikiang 
to Loshan via Tzehutsmg Crossing 
through central S/echwan it connects 
with the Chungkmg-Chengtu and Loshan*- 
Sichang trunk lines 1 he road was 
completed at the end of 1940 

Szechwan Yunnan J astern Highway —* 
This road from Lungchang to Kunming 
direct (9h9 kilometers) is 240 kilometers 
shortc r than the Chungking Kunming 
highway via Kweivang It connects 
the Kweichow \ unnan Highway at 
1 it nshf ngcluao vi i Sun ung, Pichieh, 
Waning and Weivuan Construction 
btgan m 19 18 and was completed m 
1939 iht highwav passes through 
txtrunel) difficult mountainous terrain 
and crosses seven large rivers by means 
of two bridges and five ferries 

S ^tihwan } unnan 11 estun Highway — 
B\ wav of 1 ulm and Sk hang this 
1 027 kilometer highway from 1 oshan 
joins tlu Burm i Road at Hsiangyun 
Construction of this load was completed 
in J941 Branching oft the Burma Road 
west of Kunming the Sichang-Hsiangyun 
section runs almost straight north, most 
of it being through mountainous terrain 
Jt assumed primary importance m the 
fighting along tlu Burma Road in 1942 
Work on the 1 oshan sichang section, 
(via Omti (hinhokou 1 ulm and 
Vienmng) began in August 1949 
Construction got under wa) even before 
surve v mg was t omple ted 1 his section 
from Szechwan to Sikang traverses vast 
stretches ot a sparsely populated country 
Most of the workmen had to be brought 
in rrom central and eastern S/echwan 
Owing to the se, ireit\ of transportation 
vehicles many of the workers went 
on loot for several hundred kdometers 
to reach their pKas of work 

Lout nig H anti Hn.hu ax— \lthough 
onlv 59 kilometers in length the Loiwing- 
W anting Highway served well as a 
supplemental) line on the western section 
of the \ unnan Burma Highwav Bhamo 
in Burma can be reached via this road 

Kwahn Sani>ui Highway Staitmgffom 
Kweilin the load connects wuth the 
Hunan Kweichow Highwav Passing 
through the provinces of Kwangsi, 
Hunan and Kweichow duett connection 
without passing through ] luchow is 
made between Kwuhn and Rweiyang 
The length of the road is 480 kilometers 
Work began m January, 1940, and 
construction was undertaken by sections 



' Loskan-Sichang Highway —This toad of 
517 kilometers in length connecting 
JLoshan and Sichang forms the principal 
trunk line between Szechwan and Sikang 
provinces. Construction began in 
August, 1939, and the entire length of 
the highway was opened to traffic in 
January, 1941. 

Sichang-Hstangyun Highways- From 
Sichang to Hsiangyun m Yunnan province 
extending 562 kilometers via Huili and 
Yungjen, this highway forms a junction 
line for the Loshan-Sichang and the 
Yunnan-Burma Highways Construction 
commenced in November, 1940, and the 
road was opened in June, 1941 

Szechwan - Sikang Highway —F r o m 
Chengtu to Kangtmg via Yaan, the road 
is 374 kilometers long and was completed 
in November, 1940. 

Since 1942 fewer roads have been 
built. Among the. highways completed 
since then are the Yuyavg-Kungtan 
Highway (82 kilometers) from Yuyang in 
southern Szechwan to Kungtan in 
southeastern Szechwan adjacent to the 
Kweichow provincial border, and the 
H&iushan-Nlenyupu Highway (191 kilo¬ 
meters) from Hsiushan m eastern 
Szechwan to Nienyupu in Western 
Hunan. 

A highway linking Ansi in Kansu and 
Kuerhle m Smkiang (via Tunhwang m 
Kansu), 1,334 kilometers m length, was 
lanned in 1942. Between November, 
942 and 1943, the 479-kilometer section 
from Kuerhle to Nochiang (in Sikiang) 
was completed. Further construction, 
however, has been suspended. 

The C king hat-Tibet Highway (827 kilo¬ 
meters) links Sining and Yushu via 
Huanghoyen and Hsiehwu Work began 
in July, 1943, when 8,000 men were 
conscripted to build the road. The 
highway, forming a trunk line from 
Chinghai province to Tibet, was completed 
in September, 1944. 

The Sikang-Chmghai Highway (792 
kilometers) starts from Kangtmg and 
extends to Hsiehwu (via Kantze) where 
it junctions with the Chinghai-Tibet 
Highway Construction began in 1942 
and the road was opened to traffic in 
October, 1944 

III. The Burma Road 

The famous Yunnan-Burma Highway 
which is popularly known as the Burma 
Road is almost a legend in itself. 
Previously considered impossible, the 
highway measuring 960 kilometers from 
Kunming to Wanting on the China- 
Burma border was completed and opened 
to traffic after only eight montns of 


work. To construct the road, some 
160,000 men, women and children were 
mobilized using mostly only crude 
implements such as spades, chisels, picks 
and baskets. Less than $10,000,000 
was spent on this gigantic road which 
runs through a difficult and mountainous 
country and fever-ridden areas. Travers¬ 
ing a difficult terrain, the Yunnan-Burma 
Highway is well known as a hard road. 
When it was first completed, the general 
fear was that during the monsoon season 
(June to September) there would probably 
be many dangerous landslides which 
might make the road impassable. Due 
to constant, untiring efforts to keep 
the highway open to traffic, no landslide 
ever caused the suspension of traffic on 
any section of the road for more than 
48 hours at a stretch Millions of dollars 
have been spent since the completion of 
the highway to improve the general 
condition, reduce curvature, strengthen 
bridges and viaducts, widen the road 
surface, and provide health station 
facilities. 

The section from Kunming to Hsiakwan 
(411 kilometers) w r as first built by the 
Yunnan Provincial Government m 1935. 
It was later resurfaced and improved. 
Work on the Hsiakwan-Wanting section 
began in the winter of 1937, and traffic 
on the whole road was opened late 
m 1938 

In the summer of 1940, the Burma 
Road was closed by British authorities 
for three months. It was reopened on 
October 18, 1940. Traffic on the road 
was heavy and ever-increasing until 
April, 1942, when the loss of Burma 
made the famous " back-door supply 
route ” lose its significance for the time 
being In the autumn of 1941 the monthly 
capacity of the road had reached 15,000 
tons; the previous average amount 
transported per month w r as only 9,000 
tons 

From November, 1941, to the end of 
January, 1942, 125 kilometers of the 
Burma Road (from Wanting on the 
border to Lunglmg in west Yunnan) was 
asphalted at a cost of $7,000,000 

To help improve transportation 
efficiency on the Burma Road, Harry 
Hopkins, as Lend-Lease Coordinator of 
the U. S. Government, in 1941 sent a 
mission of three highway experts to 
study actual conditions of the road and 
plan for handling heavier traffic. The 
mission was headed by Daniel Arnstein, 
head of the New York Terminal Cab 
Company, wnth 30 years of trucking 
experience in the United States. The 
other members were Harold Davis and 
Marco Heilman, also traffic experts. 



Following the Burma campaign in 
April, 1942, sections of the Burma 
.Road, west of the Huitung Bridge, were 
captured by the enemy. The section 
between the Huitung Bridge, astride the 
Salween River, and Paoshan was rendered 
unusable by the Chinese. The defending 
Chinese forces blew up the vital Salween 
River bridge (700 kilometers from 
Kunming) and destroyed the road by 
*' tank-proofing" it for 25 kilometers 
along a section east of the Salween 
River canyon. With a favorable turn 
of the war situation and in preparation 
for the Allied counter-offensive of Burma, 
the Government, in July, 1943, allocated 
special funds for the repair and improve¬ 
ment of the road To save time and 
manpower the United States Government 
dispatched engineers to China to form, 
in collaboration with the Chinese, a 
mechanized engineering corps Repair 
work on the section between Paoshan 
and the Huitung Bridge was completed 
in October, 1943 A repairing corps 
was organized and special funds were 
earmarked for the repairing ol other 
sections of the road west of the Huitung 
Bridge and between Wanting and Bhamo 
in Burma as the military situation 
demanded 

Reconstruction of the Burma Road — 
Reconstruction of the Burma Road 
was started in 1943 by the Chinese 
Government with advice and instruction 
by U S Army Engineers The road 
reconstruction was to fill a dual mission— 
provide a combat road to support the 
Salween Campaign of the Chinese 
Expeditionary Force, clearing the enemy 
from a route west of the Salween River 
to connect the Burma Road with the 
Uedo Road from Assam, India, in the 
vicinity of Myitkyina ; and subsequently, 
to provide a military highway for 
supplies from the United States to 
China, virtually isolated since May, 
1942, except for air sbpply. 

Reconstruction of the Burma Road 
got under way in September, 1943, with 
40,000 coolies working Attention and 
funds were devoted to widening the 
road and improving small bridges. No 
effort was made to surface the road. 
On completion of the project no part 
of the road from Kunming to Kilometer 
701 was less than six meters wide (except 
bridges) and more than half of the road 
had been widened by an average of three 
meters. (At the beginning of 1944 
only 701 kilometers of the road were 
in Chinese hands and were thus available 
for reconstruction.) During the first- 
half of 1944 repairs to 130 stone arch 
bridges and 248 short-span bridges were 


completed. More than a thousand 
culverts were repaired. 

Between May and August, 1944, 
American and Chinese personnel and 
workmen improved the Burma Road 
from Kilometer 709 to the Salween 
River, widening it to nine meters, easing 
the curves, lowering grades and taking 
out humps As example of effectiveness 
of effort, the 25-kilometer section of 
the road which the Chinese had “ tank- 
proofed ” m May, 1942, was restored 
as a one-track road in ten days. 

The Burma Road Engineers, of the 
U. S Army, were formed as a section 
of the Chinese Training and Combat 
Command on June J5, 1944. The 

B R E. is attached to the Services of 
Supply, United States Forces m the 
China Theater, and is a separate and 
distinct unit. The mission of the Burma 
Road Engineers at the time of its 
inception w r as to reopen the Burma 
Road to modern military traffic, and to 
link the ancient Burma Road with the 
new Ledo Road advancing from India, 

In China, the Yunnan-Burma Highway 
Engineering Administration gave all 
its services to the job of building the 
road. Chinese engineers, mechanics and 
laborers as well as all available Chinese 
equipment were poured into the job. The 
Yunnan-Burma Highway Engineering 
Administration continues to be completely 
responsible to the Chinese Government 
for new construction and maintenance. 

During the construction period an 
air supply unit dropped supplies of food, 
clothing, equipment and parts to units 
that could not be reached initially by 
road On the alternate routes connecting 
Myitkyina, Tengchung, Paoshan and 
Kunming, 40 tons of rice a day was 
required to feed the Chinese workers. 
To* drop 40 tons of rice from the air 
required ten plane loads a day. On© 
of the mam reasons for the necessity 
of supplying food by air is the height 
and steepness of the Himalayan 
mountains over which the proposed 
road goes 

IV. The Stilwbll Road 

The Stilwell Road, known also as 
the Chma-Indian Highway, was cut out 
of the mountains and jungles of Burma 
bv the sweat and blood of American 
and Chinese engineers and workmen. 
Approximately 1.500 kilometers (1,000 
miles) in length, the road which includes 
the new Ledo Road and the old Burma 
Road leads through an area with one 
of the greatest rainfalls in the world* 
over sheer cliffs and swamps infested 
with jungle diseases. 



Although actual Construction of the 
road did not commence until Christmas 
1942 a Chinese hrghwa\ engineer Jan 
Chao first surveyed the road m the 
winter of 1941 Escorted by two Kachin 
soldaers he mide his way northwestward 
from Shmgbwiyang in northern Burma 
The Ledo Road pioneer who died shorth 
after the completion of his jungle tup 
as a result of hardships he had endured 
m the course of the journtv was sent 
on the survc> mission by the Chinese 
Government after an agreement was 
reached with the Government of India 
for the construction of a highway 
linking China and Tndia to the China 
Burma-India junglts 

Right from the start e onstruction of 
the road proceeded virtually apace 
with the progress of the Northern Burma 
campaign Workers on the Wvitkvma 
lengchung I unghng section of the road 
had man> narrow escapes from Japanese 
-encircling operations while fighting was 
raging m Mvitkvma Fengchung and 
Lunghng Fhc Stilwell Road is a 
monument to Allied collaborate n in 
the war against Japian \nd in the 
building of that monument Iks in epic 
of heroism and sacrifice in the mud 
and dirt of the monsoon soaked jungles 
and valleys of North Burma ind on 
the barren ridges of tht Salween region 
ihc road is dotted with the gr ive s of 
man\ Allied dead ~(hmese American 
British Indian Kachin mel passes 
through places the n imts r f whie h 
resound the grim toll eh bittle Mmgiu 
Ga Hukawng Mamgkwin Waliwbum 
Kamairig Mogaung \Tvitk>ini Bhamo 
Nfamhkam and then into (him 
Wanting Chtfang Mangshib fengthun^ 
Lunghng Sungshan and on to Kunming 

While the construction of the 1 ccl* 
Road was esstntiallv an American 
undertaking Chinese aimy engine trs 
contributed then due share Ilu work 
of Chinese irmv engineers consisted 
mainK of building bridge s constructing 
culverts and clearing th< jungle through 
which the roid tnversts Between Ledo 
and M>itkymi (2t>,> milts or about 
398 kilometers) some 170 bridges of all 
types with an aggregate length of 10 000 
feet were built across rivers and creeks 
Half of the bridge construction work 
was done b\ Chinese armv engineers 
Most of the ( hmese built bridges are of 
wocxlen construction No less than 70 
per cent of all the culverts along the 
road was constructed by the < hmese 
Between I edo and Myitkvma there are 
800 culverts aggregating 40 000 feet in 
length The clearing of the jungle in 
northeastern Assam and northern Burma 


in connection with the construction of 
the Ledo Road involved the felling of 
some 0 000 000 trees to provide working 
space for American bulldozers and other 
road-building machines The tree-felling 
work was undertaken by Chinese army 
engineers who relied mostly on axes 

Chinese engineers working on the 
road numbered about 2 500 Working 
shoulder to shoulder with them were 
five times that number ol American 
engineers In addition there were 
another 1 000 civilian laborers including 
Indian* Kechins Nepdese and Nagas 
constantly employed to help in the 
c onstruction 

like the old Buima Road the new 
highwav between Mvitkvma and 
rengthung was built mamlv by hand 
labor Allied engineers were llown to 
Myitk\ina while thousands of Chinese 
workeis walked into Burma to build 
the lord ba< k into China A number 
of these worku > were old hands on the 
job as iht\ w re returning to their 
work left i nhrushed bv the Burma 
debacle of 1942 

After two a ml i half v ars of blockade, 
and ifte i months of bittc r wean fighting 
and construction through one of the 
toughest battle grounds in tht world, 
the lnghwi\ from Chinx to Burma 
and to Indu \ns opened on J inunrv 19 
mi the hr t e hivo> r lie el tie ross the 
horde r from Burnt i mti \ unn m province 
on jinuuv 28 194) Work lor tin 
improvement ef <he road surf u c road 
beil end briclg* s aiou r the roid was 
under wav h liming the opening °f the 
Did mel the w >ik was expected to be 
eomphttd bv the end ef June 

1 he Stilwell Ho eel is strictlv an 
inti rn iti >n i! verland irte rv for in 1 1 it in 
purposes I he lndim section ol the 
roid is ik w under the eentrol e>f the 
l nite el Stites \rmv mel the Chinese 
section under the W u Jianpsert Boird 
Bnoritv of tr m port etion on the Stilwtll 
Roid is determined by tli Nitionil 
Milit irv ( onne 1 1 \t present onlv such 
supplies that lie directly concerned 
with milit irv opeiations < in be 
tiansported over the road l p to 
June 1945 pi ins were bung formulated 
whue bv duly necessities for < rvilian 
use ls ippioved bv the Government 
will be transposed 

The Ftn^chungl utoff I he lengchung 
Cutotf is a route which follows some 
ancient tnils through the mountains 
from M>itkyma in Burma eastward to 
lengchung then connects at present 
with the old Burma Road via Lunghng, 
but eventually may cut almost due 
east from fengchung to Paoshan 



Forming a direct connection between 
the Ledo Road and the old Yunnan- 
Burma Highway, this short-line alternate 
land route into China is more than 
150 kilometers (100 miles) shorter than 
the southerly loop of the old Yunnan- 
Burma and Ledo Roads via Bhatno 
and Wanting The route follows 

generally the anuent caravan trail 
down which Mateo Polo walked from 
China into Burma in the thirteenth 
century and along whie h for centuries 
Chinese mule and ox caravans have 

conducted a two way commeice 

Although m the final stages heavv 
equipment could be used for cutting 
and grading the road most oi t lie work 
on the itngthung Cutoff was done by 
some 10 000 Chinese laboiers using 

their bare hands and primitive tools 
The Chinese laborers supervised by 

the Yunnan Burma Highway > nginttring 
Administration and aided by tiu Burma 
Road 1 nginetrs of the l nited States 
\rmv m the China Ihtiter did tht 
amazing hat of building sonu P15 
kilometers (90 mile**) of roulwav through 
the rugged Himalayas in 00 di\s 
Chinese workers tnd the Burma Road 
Higmtus started the work whtn the 
Japimse were still in otcupition of 
the cities at uthtr tnd \l\itk\mi md 
lenge hung Soitu of the road gangs 
were made up t ntirelv of 1 isu tribesmen 
men women and children -lrom tht wild 
mountains between the SMwttn md 
the Burma bordti 1 lu < ntire It ngth 
of the Cutoff w is pushed through in 
S() d ns 

1 he first eonvov ovtr the Huge hung 
Cutoff irrived in Kunming 1mm \ssim 
on itbruiry 20 1041 Pnor te the 

first eonvov i trip w is liut eempltted 
bv test tiue k on ) tniurv 2 > 

l ht kunmitn, h\f /ss l in Kunming 
Bvpass tight kiloimtns in length \ 
the hi ->t t \t lnsivt imht iry loiei uC 
( hin l »nd w is ftnnnlh opened to ti iflit 
on Mau h 20 PM > 

Tht toad whith >hirts the north rn 
part of the eitv ind the outside 

segments of flu aru te nt stone wall ol 
Kunming w is built m one month bv the 
1 ightii Construction Oth< < 1 ngineumg 

Commission unde r the Nitioui) Milit irv 
Couried lilt bvpiss will be used 
exclusivelv b\ convovs md irm\ traffic 
to go over th<* Stilvv 1 11 Ko ul to get t> 
depots and otdnanu warehouses without 
passing through irowehd eitv streets 
of Kunming 

Stilwell Road Fust Como\ —The first 
convoy of more than 100 motor vehicles 
tolled across the C hma-Burma border 


and entered the Uttle battle-scarred 
Yunnan town of Wanting at 2 pm ott 
January 2&, 1945 The* convoy, the 
first land convoy to reach China m two 
years and ten months, included vehicles 
(trucks jeeps ambulances and motor¬ 
cycles) and heavy artilierv pieces, 
indicating the type of supplies to be 
sent to China m the near future supplies 
that are impossible to be down over the 
Hump 1 he l S Army and C hmese 
authorities characterized the convoy 
as strictly a token convoy as tons 
of supplies were not expected to pour 
into China immediately Ihc convoy 
had come down from I edo m India 
and rolled over the newly linked ledo 
and old Burma Roads It had covered 
some 930 kilometers ((>20 miles) of the 
new road and was to loll on to Kunming 
and Chungking 

1 ach vehicle in the convoy which 
like all the supplies m the eonvov was 
consigned to China carried a Chinese 
and an American dag American white 
and negro drivers with long experience 
on flu 1 tdo Road in addition to Chinese 
driver drove the vthiclts while armed 
gu irds role with the convoy md the 
1 s 10th Vu force provided protective 
air t ovt r 

A colorful border cot* morn at \\ mtmg 
welcomed the first eonvov into China 
1 lu rt to meet it at the bolder were some 
of the It idt rs who hid fought it through 
Hr 1 \ Soong then \e ting President 

of the I vtcutivc \iun headed the 
civ dim uprtsuit ition from China 
Among the Chinese milit ir) leaders 
present were I n ute n int Gc m ral Sun 
1 i jt n C omm mdtr ol the C him sc Army 
m I in in md C a nerd \\ 11 I t huang 
then C oiTimmdu of the Chinese 
1 m dition irv force Among the 
Ameiu ms were I Kutrnirit Creneral 
Hamel I 'suit m \ me ru an Commander 
ol the Burma Iruht 1 he ite i Major- 
Cant ml ( 1 C iu mult C omm mder of 

the t s Iftli Air 1 orct Major (general 
How ud i>ivd on Commander of the 
1 S loth Air 1 orec anel Brigadier 
Cam•'d 1 t\ is Pu k who built the road 
MapiHcmrdl \\ Jesting Command 
ing ( tner d e ( tht British fbth Division 
w is a Iso j>rt sc nt 

Ihc etmveiy irmeel m Kunming on 
Icbruitv 4 md v ts wtlcomtd by 
tnoiistiu* ol c lit t ring iesielcnts of the 
A unn m c ipit d 

[he opening of tiu C hma-India 
HuJiwav through Barm i was signalized 
bv a triple broadcast on January 2$ 

194 "> bv (n ntrahssimo Ohiang Kai-shek , 
] leutenant Centra! (then Major-General) 



A, C. Wedemeyer, Commanding General 
of the United States Forces, China 
Theater; and Major-General Patrick 
J. Hurley, United States Ambassador 
to China. The three distinguished guest 
speakers, broadcasting from Chungking 
at the invitation of the American Mutual 
Broadcasting System, spoke to the 
American, British and other Allied 
peoples as wejl as to the Allied and 
Chinese armed forces. 

In that memorable broadcast the 
Generalissimo officially named the China- 
India Highway the Stilwell Road in 
honor of General Joseph W. Stilwell, 
the man who, as the former American 
commanding general of the China- 
Burma-India Theater, conceived it and 
did most to make it a reality. 

Following is a translation of the 
Generalissimo's broadcast message : 

*' We have broken the siege of China. 
Even m time of peace the construction 
of a road from India to China would 
be an extraordinary engineering achieve¬ 
ment. The achievement is all the 
greater, when it is remembered that a 
road of a thousand kilometers was 
built over the most difficult terrain, 
and under treacherous weather conditions, 
while fighting against the enemy had 
to be carried on at the same time. Now 
the road becomes the main artery of 
an important base for the United Nations, 
from which shattering blows against 
japan will be delivered. In other words, 
it is a token of victory and of relief 
from tyranny, which will have the effect 
of a powerful tonic on the spirit of our 
army and our people. To the militarists 
of Japan, it will be an omen of defeat. 

** For generations to come, China will 
pay reverence to the memory of all 
those who gave their lives for this 
immortal deed. Every Chinese will be 
as grateful as I am to the gallant officers 
and men of our Allies, American, British 
and Indian, for their great and glorious 
share in the accomplishment of this 
feat of arms. We shall never forget 
the hardships they suffeied and the 
sacrifices they made, so far from their 
homes, in Burma’s savage hills and 
lever-mfested jungles, to break the 
blockade of our country and to throw' 
our arrogant enemy back on his haunches. 
Our people m the enemy-occupied areas 
will hear of this, as they will hear of 
the mounting losses which the United 
States forces are rapidly heaping upon 
Japan just over our horizon, and they will 
know that the hour of their deliverance 
is at hand. 

“During the years that China stood 
alone in her resistance to invasion, 


Japan's thwarted mihtamts told their 
people that if the Burma road were 
closed, if this country were cut off from 
the material and moral support of our 
friends in the West, our courage' would 
collapse and we should throw ourselves 
upon Japan's scant mercies. When they 
took Rangoon, they again boasted to their 
people that China was cut off and would 
have to yield. But neither was China 
cut off from the support of our Allies, 
nor did China humble herself. At the 
same time, over the rugged mountains 
of the Himalayas, in defiance of Japan's 
marauding aircraft, came winging the 
courageous and skilful American airmen, 
who continued to bring supplies into 
China in an unending stream. 

" Now comes this caravan rolling 
into China over areas which the Japanese 
thought just yesterday to hold in ever¬ 
lasting fief. For this turn of events 

we and our Allies have paid no small 
price. But w r e have proved to the 
enemy that neither the will-power of 
China nor the will-power of her Allies 
to win the war can ever be shaken. Let 
our soldiers fight on together with the 
Allied forces for the final and total 

victory. From now on, l am sure they 
will have greater faith in what 1 have 
often said : that is, while we adhere to 
righteousness, justice and the Three 

People’s Principles, no enemy is invin¬ 
cible, and no difficulty is insurmountable. 
Let them fight on with the same 

determination and fortitude as they 
have shown m the pa*4 14 months m 
Burma and Yunnan 

“ In conclusion, let* us name this 
road after General Joseph Stilwell, in 
memory of his distinctive contribution 
and of the signal part which the Allied 
and Chinese forces under his direction 
played in the Burma campaign and in 
the building of the road " 

^ The text of General Wedcmeyer's 
broadcast message follows. 

“ A strong and relentless enemy ha* 
maintained a land blockade of China 
for more than two and one-half years. 
This blockade has finally been broken. 
A road now bridges the last and most 
difficult gap between China and the 
great arsenal of the United States. 

“ The strongest proponent of a land 
route to China has been General Stilwell, 
He conceived the plan and fought it 
through the council rooms. He planned 
the military operations which have 
made the road a reality. General Daniel 
Sultan ably assisted General Stilwell 
m preparation of these plans add jointly 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
directed the operations which have led 



to ill# opening of the road. This con¬ 
tribution to the over-all war effort Is 
# living -tribute to these three great 
leaders and to the brave men serving 
under them. 

*' The opening of the land route to 
war-torn China represents the consum¬ 
mation of a courageous campaign waged 
by the heroic Chinese Army in India 
under the command of General Sun 
Li-jen. Equally important were the 
valiant efforts of the Chinese Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces, under General Wei 
li-huang. These Chinese fort es were effec¬ 
tively .supported by American, British 
and Indian air and ground forces. 

" Supplies to strengthen China's sinews 
of war will become available to her 
beleaguered forces in ever-increasing 
quantities. This does not mean, however, 
that immeasurable quantities of war 
material or sorely needed civilian supplies 
will pour mto China from the great 
productive centers of the United States 
Until a seaport is open the logistical 
support that America can give to China 
will in no way be comparable to that 
support she has given to the British 
and to the Soviets. The opening of 
the road dews mean, however, that 
another battle of communications and 
supply against Japan has been won by 
the Allies and that heavier and more 
decisive blows from China can be. added 
to those now being delivered against 
the enemy from many other directions. 

M Thousands of people, civilians and 
soldiers alike have labored under difficult 
conditions and fought against an 
implacable enemy in order that a 
life-line to China might be re-estabhshed. 
The completion of this land route, in 
addition to being a tremendous 
engineering feat, will be a strong factor 
contributing to ultimate victory. 

" The opening of the road has signi¬ 
ficance beyond its immediate military 
use in defeating the Japanese. It is a 
monument to the singleness of purpose 
and unwavering friendship of our two 
great nations. 

" Wr Americans hail the courage of 
China and the vision of her great leader, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. We 
confidently face the problems that must 
yet be solved, knowing that the mutual 
trust and respect between our two 
countries remains the basis for a lasting 
peace between China and the United 
States. * 

Ambassador Hurley said in his broad¬ 
cast speech : 

** We are grateful to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek for the honor he has 

n 


just conferred on America by naming 
the land route into China the ‘ Stilweil 
Road ' in honor of General Joseph 
W. Stilweil We join the Generalissimo 
in paying homage to ALE OUR ALLIES 
and especially to the Chinese civilians* 
Chinese soldiers and Chinese generals 
who, together with American soldiers, 
led by Jot* Stilweil and Dan Sultan, 
with the ever-present support of a 
fighting air force led by Claire Chennault, 
have fought and worked long and hard 
and , successfully to re-establish land 
communications with China. Japan had 
succeeded m blockading Churn both 
on land and on sea. China was accessible 
to the rest of the world only by a hazard¬ 
ous air route flown by American airships, 
carrying American war supplies to China. 

" The opening of the Stilweil Road 
re-estabhshed ground transportation to 
China it is not. of course, comparable 
to the American achievement m building 
a ‘bridge of ships' across the Atlantic, 
through the German blockade, to carry 
food and clothing for civilians and war 
equipment and war supplies and millions 
of Ameru an soldiers to save Britain, 
The opening of the Stdweil Road is not 
comparable to America's achievement in 
building battlecraft which have enabled 
the United Nations to re-establish the 
freedom of the seas The Stilweil Road is 
a symbol of America's unselfish purpose 
and of her lovalty to her Allies. Less 
than three per cent of \mencan lenddease 
has come to China However, I wish to 
say to my fellow Americans that for 
the Road, for the air route, for the 
supplies and for the efforts of American 
soldiers, Chinese everywhere are 
expressing their everlasting gratitude. 

" The Generalissimo and General 
Wedemeyer are now collaborating to 
strike more effectively and to destroy 
the Japanese forces in China. The 
forces of MacArtliur and Nimitz have 
defeated the Japmese in battle after 
battle in the Pacific. The imperialistic 
designs of Japan to dominate other 
people and other nations has failed. 
There is a growing opinion that the 
last battle and the final victory of the 
United Nations will be the defeat of 
Japan on the soil of China. 

" There will be hard battles and 
anxious davs before the final victory 
but China will fight on. The people of 
China are inspired by the ideal of a 
' government of the people, by the 
people and for the people,* They are 
inspired by the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter; they respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of govern¬ 
ment under which they will live. They 



recognize the principle that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed China fights for 
freedom and justice With the un¬ 
conquerable spirit and the idealism of 
450 million Chinese under the heroic 
and brilliant leadership of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, America sees emerging 
from this war a free, united, democratic 
and happy China ” 

V. Improvement of Old Road 

With limited time and funds most 
of the highways constructed both before 
and during the war have not measured 
up to the required standard lass than 
40 per cent of the roads built belorc 
the war were surfaced Wartime heavy 
traffic on the highways demands better 
roads, so reconditioning and improvement 
work has been carried out on all the 
important highua\s. Ihe first step is 
to widen narrow sections of the roads 
improve dangerous stretches and reduce 
the sharp curve's and steep grades m 
order to establish a higher safetv rate 
The second step int Judes the improvement 
of bridges viaducts and ferry < rossings 
and maintenance of road surfat t 

In view of the fact that traffic and 
transport requirennnts on tin highways 
vary greatly m different legions the 
central authorities have set up engineer¬ 
ing bureaus on the Southwestern 
Northwestern S/tehwan She lisi Yunnan- 
Burma and the Szechwan Yunnan 
Eastern Highways to be m chaige of 
road improvement and maintenance 
work For the Szechwan-Sikang and 
.he Szechwan-'S unnan Western Highways 
the work is entrusted to the adminis¬ 
trative offices of these lines 

On the average some 12 000 kilometers 
of highways have been improved yearly 
since the war began lhe aggregate* 
length of roads thus improved during 
the first sc*vei! and a liajf years of war 
was 89,727 kilometers rhe following 
table lists the length of highways 
reconditioned eaeh vesrr 


Table 3—Highways Recondi¬ 
tioned Di ring the War 


Year 

Length of Highways 


Ru and) turned 

1937 

H2<> 

kill 

1938 

5 584 

km 

1939 

9 802 

km 

1940 

9 313 

km 

1941 

11 883 

km 

1942 

15 347 

krn 

1943 

1(» hbh 

km 

1944 

20 300 

km 


Totai 89 727 

km 


Reconditioning of roads and improve¬ 
ments are made by sections and certain 
sections must be improved or repaired 
more than once during a vear. The 
kilometerage figure's represent the actual 
kilometers of weak done even though 
they may cover the same section of road 
several times during the' same year. 

Through traffic is maintained eontinu- 
ouslv along the Kansu-Smkiang, Sian- 
Lanchow, Huae hiahng-Shuangshihpu, 
Szechwan-Shensi Chengtu-Chungking, 

Szechwan-Kweichow and the Szechwan- 
Yunnan Eastern Highways In general 
the roads have been widened the sight 
distance increased and sharp turns and 
grades reduces] Permanent or semi¬ 
permanent bridge's have been built at 
more than two dozen river crossings 
where formerly traffic was slowed down 
bv' the 1 use of ferries 

VI. Road Maintenance 

For the purpose of maintenance the 
highways are generally divided into 
sections of 300 kilometers each Those 
sections are again divided into sub¬ 
sections each of 100 kilometers For 
evc'ry ten kilometcis of highway there is 
a maintenance < rew of between one and 
two dozen woikers Where landslides 
aie frequent there a re additional mobile 
road maintenance ckus 

lhe regular woik of tin* road inaintc n- 
ance crew includes the re pa. ring of road 
surface the cleaning of elite hes and 
viaducts and the protecting of bridges 
and traffic signs and road rnaikings 
The eiews art converged for emergency 
repair work .f there should be storms 
or floods 

VII. Highway Transportation 

Statistics compiled from reports bom 
various highway administrations by the 
War 1 iaiispoit Board showed that up 
to the end of lebruerv, 1945 theie were 
in 1 i cm ( hum a total of 12 375 motor 
v< hales not including nnlitaiy vehicle's 
Owing to tilt tact Unit auto supplies 
.ire licking tin mimbei o! operable 
vilikk > lias been constantly dee revising. 
J v< n unong tlie total <d 12 37 > motor 
vehicle-, nearly 50 pcs »ent ed tin m 
ne e eh d re pans oi overhaul 

Ihe Wai Iransjioit Boa id reported 
that up to the einl of Ichruary 1945, 
there we ic II 499 trueks 542 base's 
and 354 motor ve'lne les of othel tvpes 

Despite a shortage of vehicles, 
passenger service has been eontihuouslv 
and regularly maintained on the principal 
highways During J944 highway 
passengers numbered 17 433,410 the 
annual passenger-kilometer record h£ing 



183,072,055. In 1943 a total ol 3,875,705 
passengers were transported over 
170,724,127 passenger kilometers. 

During 1944 the aggregate tonnage 
of freight transported over the mghways 


in Free China was 130,383 tons or 
42,887 085 ton-kihmuters 

The following table lists highway 
passenger and freight transportation 
vStatistics from 1937 to 1944: 


Table 4 —Highway Passenger and Freight Transportation 
Statistics, 1937 to 1944 


Year 

PASSENGER SLKVIGE 

1 H F IGH l 

Si H\ i( b 

Number of 
Passengers 

l’asv nger 

JvilmiK t* i s 

I ;lls Of f l« ight 1 
* at ru d 

Ion Kilometers 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

6,245,800 
1,432,200 
1,141,600 
916,574 
484,450 
372,392 
3,875,705 
17,433 416 

1 1,080,524 400 
, 247,770,600 

] 197,496 800 

■ 159,173 001 

74,443 368 
71,021 735 

1 179 724 127 

183 972 957 

54,720 , 

19,690 
39,510 t 
36,592 
347,686 

324 70 2 j 

324,313 

130 383 j 

31,464,000 
28,571,800 
22,718,300 
21,936,675 
189,205,220 
189 166,517 
153,635,826 
42,887,085 


Source : Ministry of Communications 


'Ihe principal lnghwa\s opeiatul undei 
various highway admmist rations and 


the n>putne length of each line are 
1 sled in the* follow mg table 


Table 5 


-Principal Highways Operated Under Various 
Highway Administrations 


1 < np-th ift 
Kil ometers 

488 

062 

230 

390 

236 
719 
1,390 
444 
534 
546 
835 
411 
668 

747 

205 
517 
153 
224 
J 015 
23K 
651 
684 
625 
447 
337 
643 
54 
25 
450 
643 
62 
31 


15,304 


\dmmistr itmn 


Rout* i 


Southeast Highway Vdmimstiatinn 


Northwest Highway Adnumstiation 


Yunnun-Buima Highwa> \dminis 
tration 

Szechwan-Yunnan Western Highway 
Administration 

Szechwan- Yunnan Western 1 fighwav 
Administration 

Szeehwan-Sikang Highway Adminis¬ 
tration 

Szechwan-Hunan Highway Vdminis 
tration 


Szechwan Highway Admimstiation 


( hungking-Kwe \ang lane 
Kwcivang Kunnung line 
Kw'ei)ang J iislutn 1 hr 
Kwriyang-Hwarihsten lane 
Lam how Sining (thmghai) Line 
Sian I am how I me 
I anc how Ha mi I im 
l\wang\ uan-Paoki I mo 
Ham hung I’ailm 1 me 
Paocheng Paiho 1 me 
Pmgliang-Mienpa lam 
Hwai haling Shuangshihpu 
Kunming Pan han lam 

Luc how Kunming I me 

Keikiang uoshan I me 
nh hang-( hengnan 1 me 
Chengtu 5 aan 1 me 
5 aan Kangtmg i in<* 
t hungkmg \ uanhng I m 
Yuanhng Huanghsien 1 me 
Anshih \ v tiding Lint 
C hungkmg \nshih Line 
Chungking hwangvuari lane 
C Ik ngtu \mg( hiang I me 
Kien\ang Pish-in 1 me 
( hengtu-Kwanhsten 1 me 
Kiakiang Paokuoshiji 
t hengtu I oshan 1 me 
Chengtu ( hungkmg l in< 

Kienxang Wanhsien Line 
f ungc hang-Kwanhsien I me 
( Inngniukwan North Hot Spring 
lam 

Total 


Source . War Tiansport Hoard 



VIII. Highway Trafic Control 

J m order to improve transportation 
ciency to meet war needs, the War 
Transport Board following its inaugu¬ 
ration started at once to enforce control 
of military, Government, and commercial 
motor vehicles in Free China 

Transport supervisors weie appointed 
to various Government and private 
transportation agencies by the War 
Transport Board, The duties of these 
supervisors are to help the agent tes 
they are assigned to, so that they follow 
all regulations and instructions on 
highway transportation issued by the 
Board ; to ducct and supervise them to 
make good use of their vehicles and 
to assist them in securing sufficient 
auto supplies to keep their vehicles 
properlv maintained end duly repaired ; 
and to mobilize their vehicles foi urgent 
military transportation. 

Proposals were submitted eailv in 1943 
to tin* National Military Council to 
organize the Government (administration 
vehicles not included) and commercial 
trucks now operating on different routes 
into various transport corps Each of 
these transport corps is to comprise 
30 or more trui ks To facilitate direction 
and management, sub-corps are to be 
organized under the transport corps 
The organization of such corps is aimed 
at increasing motor transportation 
efficiency. 

Early m July. 1943, tin* National 
Military Council decided that liegrnmng 
October l, all traffic on the highways 
throughout China shall be changed 
to right-hand driving. The decison to 
change the keep-to-the-left custom in 
China w r as reached in < onsideration of 
American-made left-hand driving motor 
vehicles which are expected to come 
to China in ever-irureasing numbers for 
the forthcoming general counter-offensive 
on the China mainland hollowing the 
announcement of this decision the 
National Military Council also instructed 
the War Transport Board to start 
making preparations for the change 
and also to launch publicity campaigns 
SO that highway drivers will be ready 
for the change when the time comes. 

IX. Motor Vehicles, Accessories 
and Fuel 

With the fall of Burma in 1942 the 
import of motor vehicles was entirely 
cut off. Efforts have been made by the 
highway administration authorities to 
make use of obsolete trucks and cars 
by overhauling, rebuilding, or making 


use of spare parts from dismantled old 
trucks. Two motor vehicle rebuilding 
workshops were established on July 1, 
1943, in Kweiyangand flung respectively. 
On June i* 1944, a motor vehicle 
readjustment committee was organized 
by the Ministry of Communications to 
supervise and control the workshops. 
Another temporary workshop was set 
up in Sichang in July and a motor 
vehicle body factory was established m 
Kweiyang in August. 1944. 

Autoparts are mainly collected from 
three sources— Lend-Lease motor acces¬ 
sories and tires imported by air through 
India; purchased m China, and orders 
placed with motor accessories factories 
in China. In 1944 a total of 17,945 tons 
of supplies were imported by air. Air 
shipment of imported supplies during 
the first three months of 1943 totalled 
5,223 tons. 

'I he Central Autoparts Factory is 
the biggest unit m China producing 
more than 100 items of motor accessories, 
including alloy steel for the manufacture 
of springs, valves and clutches. In 1944 
it produced 203.K42 autoparts. 

'Ihree tire retreading shops have been 
set up in Kunming, Kweiyang, and 
Chungking 

Following the outbreak of the Pacific 
war and especially after the enemy 
occupation of Burma, strict measures 
were enforced to limit consumption of 
gasoline. Efforts were made to improve 
and popularize gasoline substitutes and 
various types of converter systems or 
devices which provide other-than-gasoline* 
power to motor vehicles Among the 
gasoline substitutes are synthetic gasoline 
refined from vegetable oils which China 
produces in abundance, alcohol, natural 
gas, acetylene gas from cak mm carbide, 
heavy oils, and charcoal. Among these, 
charcoal is most economical and no 
refining process is involved All private- 
owned lorries and buses as well as 
passenger buses on the highways have 
been repaired to be converted into 
non -gasoline-powered cars. 

Synthetic gasoline, alcohol and other- 
than-gasohne fuels are produced by a 
number of state or private-owned oil 
refining and cracking plants. 

Motor fuel has been less of a problem 
in the Northwest where promising oil 
wells are being worked. Their present 
output is but a fraction of their poten¬ 
tialities. At present production is still 
limited as there is not enough refining 
machinery. 



X. India-China Oil Pipeline 

Completion of the world's longest oil 
pipeline over the hump of the Himalayas 
to bring precious gasoline to the fighting 
forces in China and to meet transportation 
demands was officially announced early 
in May i 1945. Starting at Calcutta, 
the pipeline (approximately 1,800 miles 
long) traverses the length of the 
Brahmaputra Valiev to Assam, crosses 
the Patlcai mountain range into Burma 
and then continues over the hump of 
the Himalayas across the border into 
China. The pipeline to China is uphill 
most of the way. At Calcutta it. starts 
at sea level and hoists its flow about 
400 feet to the tea plantations of Assam. 
Its highest point through the mountain 
passes is about 9,000 and the minimum 
point m China is about 3,000 feet above 
sea level. 

In general the artery through which 
gasoline now flows into China follows 
the Stilwell Hoad but deviations have 
been made for engineering reasons and 
some of these necessitated auxiliary 
roads. Late in May, 1045, engineers at 
the headquarters of the Services of 
Supply, United States Forces, China 

Theater, reported that up to then the 
pipeline was about 200 miles shorter 

than the Stilwell Hoad because many 
of the road kinks have been straightened 
out. 

The lndia-Chma pipeline is of the 
portable type, quicklv laid or taken 
up and moved, winch was developed 

earlier m World War il. Sections are 
coupled together with special clamps 

In areas where there is great stress, 
dense population, or difficult physical 
features, welded sections are emploved. 
The pipe is of foiu and six inch 
diameter. 

In 1944 lb b. Ainu Engineers built 
a pipeline from Calcutta to Northern 
Burma, which added material l> in 
quickening the war effort in the region, 
culminating in the opening of the Stilwell 
Highway. During the first months of 
1945 the same V. S. Army engineers 
aided bv Chinese workers, pushed on 
more than 400 miks with the pipeline, 
conquering passes 9.000 trot above sea 
level and solving engineering problems 
presented by narrow gorges, rocky 
canyons, craggy mountains, and all 
types of weather from jungle monsoons 
to freezing conditions brought by 
hurricane blasts from icy peaks. 

In China the pipeline is divided into 
several operating sections. Pipe was 
flown over the " hump " by U. S. Air 
Transport Command planes and trucked 
to areas in which the engineers were at 


work. In many spots the last part of 
the journey of a length of pipe was made 
on the backs of Chinese workmen. Chinese 
laborers in some places carried the pipe 
lengths as far as eleven miles from the 
mam highway. Efficiency of the U. S. 
Army Engineers was greatly increased in 
China by the efforts of more than 2,000 
laborers recruited along the pipeline 
right of way. 

By means of the construction, vaHre 
set-up and regulating arrangements the 
new pipeline will be able to pump 
80-octane gasoline behind 100-octane 
gasoline and can throw in some Diesel 
oil, if required. 

At each of the many pumping stations 
theie are accurate gauges to indicate 
leaks oi troubles. The pumps use 
gasoline foi power, so deliver their 
own fuel. Pump station crews, which 
may be stationed in isolated locations, 
have vehicles, teletype and telephone 
communications. Chinese guards are 
stationed along with American army 
personnel Guards daily “ walk the 
line ” to discover any possible leaks or 
troubles Their ami is to keep the fuel 
flowing continuously to thirsty airplanes 
and trucks m China. 

SHIPPING AND WATER 
CONSERVANCY 

Although coastal shipping has been 
entirely cut off by the war and the 
enemy blockade, theie has been great 
development m inland navigation. 
With newlv-built junks, lighters and 
shallow'-draft vessels added to the older 
ships, the total tonnage of various kinds 
of vessels in the Southwestern pi evinces 
has been increased to three times the 
prewar total Kiver channels have been 
improved, tuai runs made on the rivers 
which heretofore wore uncharted, and 
new' navigation lines opened. Mechanical 
heaving devices or towing stations have 
been established to pull ships upstream, 
especially through rapids and at difficult 
stretches of the rivers where the water 
is too shallow tor passage of vessels. 

The Ministry of Communications is 
constantly engaged in the adjustment of 
shipping routes, freight rates, the issue 
of licenses, administration of navigation 
affairs and legislation and regulation 
of steam vessels and wooden junks 
with loading capacities of over 20 tons. 

For enforcement of laws and rules 
relating to inland navigation the Ministry 
has two bureaus and five subsidiary 
offices, three m Fukien and two in 
Chekiang, as well as district offices. 
The two navigation bureaus are the 
Yangtze Shipping Administration located 




in Chungking with ten sub officers in 
various piovmces and tin Pearl River 
Shipping Administration located in 
Kwangsi provimt which has thm 
sub-offices m kwau^lung md one sub 
office m kvvangsi 

To safeguard life and pioputy the 
Ministry of Comniunie ikons obtuned 
the coneumnec of the \ itrond Mihtuv 
Council in issuing an e>rdci tli it dl slops 
assigned foi military ti in spoil duty 
should be subject to inspection b\ the 
bureaus of mvigition m the smie w iv 
as comnurml ox cidiuaiv ships l his 
step was taken because formerlv when 
vessels for mihtn\ transput were not 
subjected to inspection time weie 
frequent boilei explosions oi engine 
trouble on these slops \nothet nuasuie 
taken bv the Ministry w is the ippoint 
ment of tiavclling msptitois to cheek 
on the age of the ship condition ol the 
engine completeness «f eepnjment md 
ovei loading 

To encourage me led repius in 
order to ensure safet\ the Munstiv of 
Commumeations his grmted loin to 
shipowners who needed funds to keep 
their cnit m good runnm,. onln 
Besides the Ministry his^ivon enee ui igc 
ment and help to shipv u Is for then 
removal from eoistal edie s t th lntene i 
m order to fuihtite slupupuniig f« 
inland w iter ste nmis shipv nils which 
moved to the intcnei weie ^iven tin 
needed assist me e m tin form ol tin mail 
and U<hnual help trmspoi hn*, 1 mlities 
for their rnuhimiv is well s suit ible 
land sites on which t set up the \ uds 

I Shipbuilding Pr<x.kam 

In view ol tly jut thit the stiu tun 
of ship 1 * origin dlv plving tl»< lower 
reaches of the \an^l/( w is n >t suit ible 
for navigation m S/nhum witeis md 
also that the mimbe 1 w is | n fr on be up 
sufficient tej no a the u \m daniml 
the Ministry of ( < mniuioe ti >ns in PU9 
formulated a shipbuilding j i i no t dlin^ 
for the eeiistni tion (i I ng numbers 
of improved uvu junks md sir ill u 
draft steamas 

Mam arivant igo t the improvctl t v pc 
of junks are (I) 40 men ise m speed 
as a result of stre irnbnmg which lowers 
watei icsistanee (2) gr< itu diuctural 
strength tlion with 1 irgo te image being 
built with keels ({) c isu i and better 
maneuverability as i usult of tutfuJ 
scientific planning md e duilation m 
construe tion (4) final usige since lx mg 
built like wooden bodied stcameis tie 
junks are c tsilv convertible into tu 
boats 


7 he shallow-draft steamers for inland 
navigation arc built on the principle 
of big power and small displacement 
Besides bung a passenger and freight 
vessel a shallow elraft steamer can also 
be ustel to tow othe i ships Most of the 
m iterials needed foi the construction are 
nitivc produced and the slop engines 
ut poweuel with nitivc fuels 

Shipbuilding js earned on in both 
government md pnvite shipyards Ihv 
Mmistiv established m ISovembu 19 49 
the West Kiui Shipv ard tnel m {anuarv 
1941 the S/echwan Shipyard these 
v irds were nniged into tlu Ministry of 
t omniunu itie ns Shipv it< 1 it the t nd 
ot 1942 wlmh located at Chungking 
u iintams jink budding and ship 
icpuiin^ establishments along the 
\ an^t/t Kivu md its tubutines in 
S/tehwm Lp to M uMi 1947 a total 
of 2 019 wooden junks >f various sizes 
tabling 41 14*1 'oils hid been built 
lifteen shallow elnft md coal powered 
te unships toidhng 24 r > tons hid also 
be e ii < nmpleted 

In iddition t i hipbuileling in govern 
ment shipv aids the Ministrv has been 
jilmuug f >i nu e haniz ition of wooden 
junks t< be ust d foi postw >i n habihta 
tion It dso uh o u ige s private shipv irds 
to bud i md re pur ste im vtsstls bv 
ip]>ropn iting fund f »i then nsc 

11 Shipping Companies 

Ip to M iv 194 7 there wtn ten 
pnv it< shipping e once rns I he prim ip U 
shipping eompanies ire the Ming Sung 
industi id C ornpanv the ( hma Mere lrmts 
Ste un \ ivigatmn (ompanv and the 
Sen l kh ste unshij> \ iv ig it ion C omp m\ 

Biggest of the private shipping toruuns 
is tin Mug Sung l he f i< t that most 
el tile e ompanv s shi} pm^ vctivitits 
weit hunted to the \ angt/e and Szechwan 
live is th it its ships wui not com 
mind rred or const uptui it the beginning 
of tin war that it did not lost anv 
ves <ls in the uiunv blex k ich md th t 
\* hid pmchtsed some slnjrs from the 
middle md lower re te he d the \ angt/e 
it reason ible priecs liave contributed 
to the inueaMi) h import me e and pros 
pentv et tlu concern 

11k Ming Sung (ompanv owns and 
operates ihout 100 ste imeis iggregatmg 
27 000 tons in S/ce hw m wakis 

Hie (hma Me ic hints Steam ivi- 
gation (omprny before the war confined 
its ictivities along the coasts and m 
the 7angtze River below khang and 
duruu the war some of its ships were 
captmed bv the uurnv and a few 
other suittkd for defense purpose 



The company m 1942 received a govern 
ment grant of $6 000 000 Its present 
mam activity is to develop a through 
export and import service in collaboration 
with tht China National Aviation C or 
poration between C luingkmg and Dinjan 
in Assam via lpin. 

The San Pth Steamship Navigation 
Company is the third largest shipping 
hrm m (hina Together with a feu 
other private shipping concerns 2b i< gulai 
setviee luus are maintained on the 
Yangtze C finding Mm and Chinshi 
\Goitl Sand) Rivers with a total of (>0 000 
tons of ships 

III Installation of Mechanical 
Heaving Devices 

Due to the presente of manv swift 
rapids navigation on eettain see turns of 
the rive is of Szechwan Hupeh Hunan 
and some other provinces are extremely 
difficult and el ulcerous In the \ angtze 
River fot instance there ue more 
than *>0 dingfious rapid s m tiu streteli 
of ,i‘>0 nautic i) rrnhs let ween idling 
md Chungking 1 he muimum spud U 
some of the iipuis is more than 13 knots 
and at om of the rapids the height of 
the watii ire epic nth eh urges is much a*> 
19 feet 1 he spud of tht cuircnt which 
normally is tie m four to five nautie il 
miles pei hour mikes it extrenuh 
difficult and not mireque nth impossible 
for high power ste imships to negoti ite 
the up stre mi run on then own steam 
It is all the more nskv and difficult 
for smaller steamc rs and junks to get up 
Similar situ itions exist on tht ( hi ding 
River which connects Szechwan with 
Shensi ind which emptes its v\att r into 
the ’S: angtze at t hungkmg the \ inn 
Rivei m Hun in md sexeial othe r nve.iv 


Table 6 -Water Conservancy 

CONSERVANCV COMMISSION 


N \MS 

(>rifcin l 

1 iti< n 

Hw n Rivr C unmission 

Nukig 

\tUu\% Rtvu C miimiwi m 

k utei g 

Yangt/r Rn«r Commissi n 

\ mkmg 

North China Kivcrs C mntssion 

1 U I t sill 

Pf*atl Rivei ( »t»missi n 

I’ im u 

kimgh tn 1 nguietnng Huh »u 

H mkow 

Chin Io I ngimtrmg Buie m 
bold Send Ri\<r (( hmsha) trig! 

net ring Huh vu 

Ontril Hyth ttih 1 ahortt rv 
Hupyh Dvkts I ut» 1 (tmtnitter 

1 il (Sh nsi) 
PingOi in 
(Si u thwan) 

N mkmg 

W in hang 


Determined to rerpove seth handle aps 
and make shipping on tht rivers safer 
and faster the Ministry of < ommumca 
Irons m the fall of I9 J IS instituted the 
Hankow Bureau of Navigation to organize 
a towing station committee and institute 
mechanical heaving stations at the 
rapids in the rivers Within three 
months the committee had established 
seven towing stitions which contributed 
greatly toward the removal of material 
resources md men fiomthc Wuhan are*as 
Ihe facilities /if providing towing stations 
were extended m the winter of 1939 to 
the ^ uan and the ( hiahng Rivc»is in 
1940 to the uppei reaches of the \angtzt 
and the Veu Rivei winch is vital m 
Szechwan Shensi and Szechwan Hunan 
watci communication and in 1941 to 
the Wu Kivu tonne ting the provinces 
of Szechwan anci Hunan 

t p to | utk 1949 a total of 39 tow mg 
stitions hid been established among 
them are the C hmgtan and the Hsithtan 
stitions which arc capable of towing 
ships of more than l 000 tons 

IV Water Conserving* 

The National f oiise rvane y Commission 
ue established on September 1 1941 

to takt charge on a nit ion wide scale 
ol dl nutters re l itng to conservancy 
including liver const i vanev for shipping 
ultuial irrigation flood prevention 
development ot hvdtaulu electrie power 
and testing and suivcMiig Since then 
ell the conservancy oigamzations under 
the Nation,il Boy eminent hti\e come 
undo one etntrih/ed orgvn There arc 
ten constrv me v offices cadi being 
ssijicd specie! duties in specified areas 
I lie names of th« sc units and their 
designated art ts ot eptrition are given 
it the following table 

OTMCES UNDER THk NATIONAL 
OF THE RXLCl TIVE \ UAN 

I n m nt l' kii U 1 An of 

1/ ation (> r ition at 1 te^nt 

hikui c \ rth«rn Vnhw 1 S?h hvvon (tnhu 

(S/< hvtuu) t ins i> U» ^ >uth <f the 

y at jgtzt Ri\<r) hwtuhow 
V ingt?* \ «lhy) \ unman 

S»\u H >u in Shcii i K uisu Sunuun, 

king in t hinghai 

Chungkug Him in s/ hwentthe \ angtze and 
tulmhtns t< the north ot the 
\ Sik mg 

Chunghug kiangsi s uthern \nhwu 1 istern. 
( hekt mg luknn 

Kw iv ing kwmgtun kw mg si kvuuhow 

(ck a \ mg‘/e V all* \ ) 

Chungking Hupeh Hunn (Hm Kuo \ alley g 
Shtnsi pim Rmr \ alh v) 

I eli 

I mgsh in 

( liungkii g 
1 nshih 


Sourct h itional tornarvancy Commit ou 




V* Opening and Improvement op 
Navigation Channels 

New shipping routes on heretofore 
uiraavigable waterways have been 
opened and the old rivers deepened. 
Between July, 1042, and June, 1944, an 
aggregate length of 3,178 kilometers of 
waterways including the Chuishakiang 
(Gold Sand River), Shachi, the Chin and 
the Yeu Rivers was improved. During 
1944 work was carried out on an 
aggregate of 3,231 kilometers of water¬ 
ways to make them more navigable. 
The work included both new projects 
and continuation of improvement work 
on different navigation channels. 

Perhaps the most outstanding achieve¬ 
ment is the conquering of the Gold 
band River, the upper Yangtze above 
Ipin (Suifu) which is 2,700 kilometers in 
length and flows through the provinces 
of Sikang, Yunnan and Szechwan For 
hundreds of years this river hail defied 
navigation. Perseverance, ingenuity and 
dynamite have today made several 


hundred kilometers of the originally 
impassable rock and water course 
navigable throughout the year. Work 
on the 513.5-kilometer section between 
Jpin and Kumeng was undertaken 
section by section beginning August, 
1940, and was completed in July, 1943. 
Excepting eight specially dangerous 
rapids where it is necessary to tran¬ 
ship when the water is too low, this 
length of the river is navigable by 
sections Regular steamship sailing 
schedule is maintained on the 103- 
kilometer section from Shihchicoymg 
to ipm Freight can be transported 
from Kunming bv highway for 200 
kilometers to Kumeng and then shipped 
to I pin Work on the 330-kilometer 
section between Kumeng and Yuugjen 
(for watei-land through transportation) 
commenced in the winter of 1941 but 
it was later suspended owing to the 
fighting in Yunnan and Burma. 

The following table summarizes the 
river channel improvement work carried 
out during 1944 : 


Table 7—Navigation Channel Improvement Engineering Work 

UNDERTAKEN DURING 1944 


River 

Termination 

Distance 

(Kilometers) 

Remark* 

Yangtze 

Chungking to 1pm 

378 

New project 

Kikiang 

Sanchi to Wucha 

45 

Continuation 

Chinshakiang 
(Gold Sand) 

Tpm to Kumeng 

513.5 

Continuation 

Min 

Ipin to Loshan 

100 

Continuation 

Chialing 

Chungking to Kwangyuen 

740 5 

Continuation 


Kwangyuen to Paishuikiangcheng 

98 

New project 

Chihshui 

(Red Water) 

Hokiang to Maotai 

210 

Continuation 

Wu 

Pengshui to Wukiangtu 

\ 406 

| 

Continuation 

Yeu 

1 ungtan to Paotsin 

! 113 

Continuation 

Tao 

Minhsien to Hokow 

1 

259 

| Continuation 

Huangshui 

Hsiangtangchia to Tachiai hwan 

i 66 

| 

'' Continuation 

Chingkiang 

Knshih to Laohokow 

i 35 

| Continuation 

Shachi 

(Sand River) 

Nanping to Yungan 

147 

| Continuation 


Total 

3,231 kilometers 


Source , National Conservancy Commission 




CIVIL AVIATION 

Despite the fact that commercial 
aviation has had but a short history 
in China compared with other modern 
means of communications, it has made 
much progress during the last 16 years. 
Development has been rapid, particularly 
since the war began, 

Dp to the time the war broke out 
China had gradually built up a total 
of 13,826 kilometers of air routes with 
30 airplanes of different sizes and makes 
operating on the lines. Although of the 
prewar total less than 1,000 kilometers 
still remain in operation in Free China, 
new lines inaugurated as well as a greatly 
increased number of flights and intensive 
services have more than compensated 
for the losses due to the war. The 
over-all extent of freight service m 
May, 1943, reached 46,5 times the 
capacity of January, 1942. Since then 
the tonnage carried by commercial 
aircraft, including American lend lease 
planes, lias constantly registered sub¬ 
stantial increases. 


Within Free China regular an lines 
have bet'n established with Chungking 
as the central terminus. Major cities 
in the Southwest, Southeast and North¬ 
west are all accessible by air. Besides 
the regular airlines, planes may be 
chartered for places like Chaotung 
Sian, Liangchow, Ttenshui Simng and 
Ningsia, which are not ports of call of 
the regular lines. 


The aviation concerns in China have 
rendered unsurpassed service in passenger 
as well as freight and mad transportation 
during the war, despite the tremendous 
losses they have sustained as a result 
of the hostilities and despite repeated 
Japanese attacks on civil aircraft in 
flight. In the evacuation of Hongkong 
after the Japanese began their attack 
on the colony on December 8, 1941, 
Chinese aircraft braved enemy ground 
and air action and made a number of 
flights from Hongkong to either 
Chungking direct or to Nanhsiung and 
Kweilin until the moment when it 
became suicidal for an unarmed com¬ 
mercial airplane to fly to Hongkong. 
In the Burma campaign of 1942, a 
station was established at Myitkyina 
immediately following the occupation 
of Lashio by the enemy. Civil aucralt 
was commissioned to deliver food supplies 
by parachute and specially packed bales 
to the Chinese Expeditionary Force 
which remained fighting in Burma. 


I, China National Aviation 
Corporation 

Pioneer in the held of commercial 
aviation in China, the China National 
Aviation Corporation is a Sino-American 
joint enterprise inaugurated in 195$ 
and reorganized in 1930. When the 
C.N.A.C. was established a contract was 
concluded with Aviation Exploration 
Inc., a subsidiary of Curtiss Company 
(American), for the joint operation of 
mail and passenger air service in China. 
The company underwent a thorough 
reorganization in 1930, when a new 
contract was signed between the Ministry 
of Communications and China Airways. 
Federal Inc., U.S.A. This contract, 
providing for the joint establishment of 
the China National Aviation Corpoi at ion, 
became effective on July 17, 1930, 
following ratification by the National 
Government. 


The authorized capitalization of the 
reorganized C N.A.C. is $ 10,900,000, 
Chinese national currency, of which the 
Ministry of Communications is entitled 
to subscribe to 55 per cent and China 
Airways, Federal Inc , in the United 
States, the remaining 45 per cent. 


The management of tins Sino-American 
commercial aviation enterprise is vested 
in a board of nine directors, five appointed 
by the Ministry of Communications 
and four by the American shareholders. 
From among the members of the board 
of directors a ‘president and two vice- 
presidents are elected. Appointment of 
the president and one of the vice- 
presidents comes from the Ministry 
of Communications while that for i he 
second vice-president comes from ttc 
American interests, with the board of 
directois electing the persons so 
nominated The president is to act 
concurrently as the managing director 
of the corporation and chairman of the 
board. 


In the last 16 years much wider and 
more extensive use has been made of 
commercial aviation, both in passenger 
set vice and air freight and mail. Only 
220 passengers were carried by 
C.N A C. planes in 1929. During 1044 
C.N. A.C. earned 39,263 passengers, nearly 
180 times the 1929 total. The total 
kilometerage flown by C.N.A.C. m 1944 
was 17,092,016 kilometers which was 
almost 185 times the 1929 figure of 
93,369 kilometers. The performance 
record of the C.N.A.C. from 1937 in 
1944 is tabulated as follows; 



Table 8— Traffic Statistics of C.N A,C m 1937*1944 
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In addition to maintaining its own 
passcmger~fieigh*-rnail servi'i C\ \C 
is commissioned to fl\ I < nd Least ( 47 
and C -53 transports whic h shuttle between 
China and India cari\mg mihtirx supplies 
toChma supphmcnting the \tr Iranspoit 
Command of the United Stitis \rm\ 
Air lories Hustles tin tungsten 


nu re tm silk and otlu i < ssential materials 
aie tlown to indu to meet Ameriean 
iiar needs 

lata 9 lots the opuational statistics 
of the itnd lease transports eoveimg 
tin pt noil hom fanuuiv to l)etttnber f 
144* 


Table 9—Freight and Passengers Carried and Trips Flown 
by Lend-Lease Iransporis CKer thf “Hump” in 1944 
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Table 10. Passengers, Freight and Mail Carried by C.N A.C. Planes 
From January, 1944 to March. 1945 










Of the airlines maintained by C.N.A.C. 
in 1044 the Chungking-Kweifin line of 
610 kilometers was suspended in 
September, 1044, due to enemy occupation 
of Jtweilin. During the first four months 
of 1045, however, two new lines were 
inaugurated and regular service on a 
third line was resumed. The Chungking- 
Hanchung-Paoki line of 5110 kilometers 
^Chungking to Hanchung 400 kilometers 
and Hanchung to Paoki 130 kilometers) 
was ii|augiirated on January 9, 1945, 
thus adding Hanchung as a regular port 
of call on the former Chung king-Paoki 
line. The 1,995-kilometer Chungking- 
I,anchow-Suchow-Hami line was opened 
to service on March 28, 1945, extending 
the original Chungkmg-Lanchow line to 
Hami by wav of Suchow. The airline 
distance between Chungking and I.anchow 
is 770 kilometers, between I^anchow and 
Suchow 645 kilometers, and between 
Suchow and Hami 580 kilometers 
Service on the Chungking-Kweivang- 
Kunmmg line, suspended for several 
years, was resumed on April 18, 1945 
This line joins the wartime capital with 
the provincial capitals of Kweichow 
and Yunnan with a total airline distance 
of 755 kilometers (Chungking-Kweiyang 
section, 320 kilometers , Kweiyang- 
Kunming section, 435 kuometersb 

At the end of May, 1945, C N A C. 
had eight airlines m operation. While m 
China Chungking is C N.A.C's center 
of operation, the corporation's chief base 
is now located in India because ot easier 
access to gasoline, spare parts and 
equipment. The eight lines in operation, 
totalling 6.832 kilometers, areas follows . 


Table 11 — C.N.A.C. Airlines in 
Operation in May, 1945 
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6,832 


Source: China National Aviation 
Corporation 


II. Central Air Transport 
Corporation 

The Central Air Transport Corporation 
came into existence on March I, 1043, 
following a complete reorganization 
of the Eurasia Aviation Corporation* 
(Eurasia was formally established in 
February, 1931, following the signing 
of a contract between the Ministry 
of Communications and the German 
Lufthansa Company. A few days after 
the Chinese Government’s severence of 
relations with Geimany, the corporation 
became, on August 1, 1941, entirely 

Chinese-owned and operated. The 
German inteiests were withdrawn from 
Euiasia and all the German staff 
members, including air and ground crew 
and advisers, were sent away.) 

Established as a subsidiary organization 
of the Ministry of Communications, the 
Central Air Transport Corporation is 
government-operated The corpoiation 
is capitalized at $20,000,000. Although 
it is provided in the by-laws that the 
corporation's capital can include private 
subscriptions, its capitalization at 
present will be limited to government 
investment. 

With Chungking as the pivot, the 
passenger and freight services of the 
Central’s airlines reach Chengtu, 
Kunming, Larichow, Yaan and Hami. 

At the end of April, 1945, the Central 
\ir Transport Corporation had three 
Lockheed Hudson type-3 A-29's (twin- 
engine monoplanes converted into 
transports from medium bombers) and 
one Junker-W34, a single-engine German- 
made passenger plane 

The C.A T.C had, at the end of April, 
1945, four pilots, ten to-pilots, four 
flight mechanics, four flight ladio- 
operators, as well as four apprentice 
flight mechanics and four apprentice 
flight radio-operatois All these 
j>ersonnel were Chinese In addition, 
two American pilots, employed m the 
United States by the corporation, were 
on their way to China from America. 
Six out of the fen co-pilots ■will be 
checked out as pilots within 1945. Two 
other fliers and a navigator have been 
sent to the United States to take up 
advanced t training. By the end of 
1945, according to the authorities of 
the C.A.T.C., there will be ten groups 
of flying crews, each group consisting of 
one pilot, one co-pilot, and one flight 
radio-operator. 

In the first 16 months of operations 
of the C.A.T.C., from March 1, 1943 
to June 30, 1944, ships of the corporation 




had down a total of 777 hours and 28 
ittfnwtes and covered an aggregate 
distance of 190,099 kilometers. 

During the year of 1944 planes of the 
C A.T.C* dew a total of 302 hours and 
16 minutes, covering a total distance of 
91,082 kilometers In that twelve month 
period 580 passengers, 7,490 kilograms 
of baggage, 80,206 kilograms of freight, 
and 2,110 kilograms of atnmail were 
transported In the first quarter of 
1945, between January 1 and March 31, 


C.A.T.C. passenger and freight transports 
were in the air 111 hours and 28 minutes, 
flying over an aggregate distance of 
29,112 kilometers. Pay load carded by 
these planes during the same period 
included 129 passengers, 2,770 kilograms 
of baggage 52,279 kilograms of freight 
and 274 kilograms of airmail, 

Ihe following tables give performance 
statistics of the Central Air Transport 
Corporation during 1944, and from 
January 1 to March 31, 1945 . 


Table 12—Performance Record of the Central Air Transport 

Corporation 

January 1 to December 31, 1944 
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K*m\hks l ht lihwa station of the Chungking lihwa line was (low'd m June, 1944 
Souk Central \it hansport Corporation 


Table 13 - Performance Record of ihe Central Air Transport 

Corporation 

January 1 to March 31, 1945 
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isouru Central Air lrai sport Corporation 


In April, 1945, the C A I ( maintained were projected C \ T C. airlines already 

four airlines while four other airlines m operation are as follows 


Table 14—C.A.T.C. Airlines in Operation in April, 1945 



Distance 

Date of 

Airi ini 

(Kilometers) 

Inauguration 

i 

Kunming-Chungking 

650 

November 7, 1938 

Kimming-Chengtu 

680 

November 15, 1938 

Chungking- Hand 

2,050 

August 10,1939 

i hengtu-Yaan 

140 

March 21, 1946 


Source • Central Air Transport Corporation 




The netv aitlints unclei projection 
are the fhungkmg-Chtngtu line the 
Chungking kweiyang kunmmg line the 
Chungking Sun line and the Chungking 
lihva hne uhich will be an extension 
of the Chungking Hami line to 1 lhwa 
(Urumchi) 


III. Civil Aviation Law 

After tears of legislative stud\ mil 
revision a t iviI aviation 1 tw vvi^ pio 
mulgated bv the National Government 
on M&) 30 1041 

The Civil \v ration lav icntnns tight 
chapters subdivided into h7 aiticks 
Mam provisions of tin Jaw mtiudi the 
following 

Manufacturers or owners of all civil 
aircraft must apply to the Ministr\ 
of Communications lor inspection 
of the aircratt befori ant license. 
v\ill bt issued b\ tlu Ministry 

Unless the onginal registration his 
been cancelled no aircrift which 
has been registered in i foreign 
country may ippk hi ugistra 
lion in China 

All registered and licensed ait< lift 
must be ir clear markings < [ the 
( him se registry on an eisilt visible 
part of the bodt of the anciaft 

\ nkss pci mission is given by the 
Ministry oi C emimunu itjons ivia 
tion stations and airfields must ne>t 
Vie Ustd feu purposes other ihm 
ope returns of ei\d lire nit The 
lending leasing ei putting out of 
commission of iviation stations 
and an fields must hive the 
appioval of the Mini try ol 
( ommumcations Hhon in ivia 
tion station or an nrtielei is used 
by a party other thin the kgd 
owner or manage me nl of the held 
for landing oi take r'ft puij >se 
the mmigcmint is entitle 1 to 
eolltet tit on fees the i ite to 
be set bv the Ministry of 
( ormrmnn it ions 

All ayiation ciews finihidnn j dotsj 
must hist pi,s t< hnn d e\ami 
natiom to be condue ted by the 
Ministry of C ommuine itious and 
after seeming epialihcation papers 
<pph for a civil aviat >r s permit 
from the Ministry of (onimuni 
'ations before conrimenung actual 
flvmg operations The Ministry of 


Oommunk ations igserves the right 
to conduit periodical and provi* 
sronal examinations of aviation 
person nil In the case of any 
aviator whose technical ability, 
physique or character falls short 
of the Ministry s required standard 
the Mimstiv of Communications 
may limit suspend or cancel his 

ike list 

1 \e< pt in tin e ts< >f trial flights, 
dl civil atrei ift in opt ration must 
in v (a) testimonial that the 
urci ift is ht for opt ration, 
<h) hci nse for thi aircraft 
r) quilihcation pipers of the 
ir<\v {d) pilots pi units (e) avia¬ 
tion log (J) name list of the 
passtngers (g) bills of lading 
mil mvoict of mirchiridise and 
h\ if then is anv ladio transmitter 
in the nreraft permit for the 
operition of tlu iadiO 

N< aircraft unless with the 
j >n mission of Ihi Ministry' of 
Communications is allowed to 
tauy and transport hie arms 
inimumtion explosives poison gas 
iadu> transmitters homing pigeons, 
nr ttnuris Nor are the crew 
pi'-s ngeis >r otiie r pe rsons ti rive 1- 
ling m tfu am reft allow id to 
c rrv sm h Artie ks 

\i ei lit ust-d h i tr uispoit purposes 
must hive the {innission of the 
Mmistiy <f ( omimtnu ttions and 
m ui vrdanie witfi the juovisions 
of tlu (hintsi V stel I ivs must 
1 1 uisj (it m ui m ittt i 

I nk s the Ministry of (ommuni- 
t itu ns his wiu r td the eonsent 
f the mdit try md iviition 
uithontiis in 1 the spend ippimal 
of the I xeeutivi \um n foie tgn 
owned iricrdt is die \u 1 1< fiv 
ov 11 ( him si te j rit< n d m \ 11 

mo lit oprtting on nVe i national 
lim s should take oh oi find only 
* mi urfuldi el si^ntud by the 
Mmistiy of Communications they 
should follow tlu or unites 
ptufiid bv tlu Ministry of 
< oinmunii itioiis as well as abide 
by II ugulations 

lh mnu of the aircraft is held 
responsible for compensation for 
uiy casualty damage to health or 
property is a lesult of mishap 
during the flight whether the mis¬ 
hap is intentional or accidental. 



STAGE TRANSPORTATION 

fo\ tiirett contrast to flying is the 
revved stage transportation, first 
told to the Western world by Marco Polo 
Lri pretentious, slow but steady, China's 
time-honored way of transporting goods 
by human carriers arid animals has been 
modernized and systematized under the 
control of the National Jstage Transporta¬ 
tion Administration of the Ministry 
of Communications established on 
September 1, 1940, succeeding the Animal 
Transportation Bureau which tame into 
existence in 1939 

With the establishment of the War 
Transport Board under the National 
Military Council, the National Stage 
Transportation Administration was 

amalgamated into the new board on 
January L 1945, with all its turn turns 
transferred to the board 

The utilization of human and animal 
power to supplement wartime transporta¬ 
tion was first suggested at the National 
Waterwuys-Highwnv I ranspertntion Con¬ 
ference held in Chungking in U< tober, 
1938 A special bureau was subse¬ 

quently established bv* the Mmistrv 
ot Communu ations to handle pack- 
animal service between I pin (Suifu) in 
southern Szechwan and Kunming, 
hweihn and Kweiyang, and kweivang 
and Chungking The first stage hue aas 
opened on February 1, 1939 between 
Ipin and Kunming 

There were five national trunk stage 
transportation hues, totalling 7,200 

kilometers, in January, 1945 I'he 

five principal lines arc the Szechwan- 
Kweichow, Szeehwan-Y unnan, Szechwan- 
Shensi, Kansu-Smkiang, ami the Smkiang 
lines Ot the aggiegate length, 87 per 
cent arc land routes and 13 per cent 
waterwavs In addition to the trunk 
lines are stage transportation lines mam 
tamed and operated by various provincial 
authorities. 

Two international stage transportation 
lines are maintained. 1 he first line is 
the Smkiang-]ndia line of 1.100 kilo¬ 
meters, starting Irftm a point in the 
Punjab Province ot India and icmneiting 
Leiah m Punjab with Yeluheng 
(Karghabk) m southwestern Smkiang 
The estimated tine* required for a single 
trip on this line is 30-odd days The 
Sikang-lndia line is the second route 
Connecting Kangting with Kahmpong 
in India via Kantze and Lhasa, the 
route is 2,501 kilometers in length and 
is an age-old trade route from Si king 
and Tibet to India. In collaboration 
with Tibetan merchants the Ministry 


of Communications in November, 1942b 
organized the Sikang-Tibet Pack-Animal 
‘transportation Company which began 
to operate m February, 1944, 

Means used in stage transportation 
include carts of various types pulled by 
men and animals, junks, rafts, steamers, 
human carriers, and pack animals includ¬ 
ing hoises mules, donkeys and camels. 
The chief means ot transportation is 
the rubber-tired cart which is most used 
m northwestern provinces Pulled by 
two or three horses, it is capable of 
travelling with a cargo of 1.2 to 1.5 tons 
20 kilometers a day 1 here are two kinds 
of man-pulled carts rubber-tired or with 
rubbei -protected wheels The former 
type is capable of loading 1 500 to 1,700 
pounds, the latter 900 pounds Km ployed 
chiefly in the Southwest where few 
horses are raised, the carts average 
20 kilometers a day Iron-wheeled carts* 
an old Chinese t\q>c of vehicle, are 
prohibited on modern highways for they 
may destroy the road surface, but they 
ian be used on mud of the stage trans¬ 
portation routes These ^art^ are usually 
pulled bv two hoise.s and are capable 
oi earning from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds. 
Thev are still the most widely used means 
of transportation in the northwestern 
xural distnets 

Camels, which are employed m the 
Northwest, can each tarry about 330 
pounds, walking 30 kilometers a day, 
(Seven uimels share the load of one ton.) 
Pack horses are used chiefly m Yunnan 
and Kweichow. A pack horse can carry 
] 75 pounds and cover 20 kilometers a day. 

On navigable waterways, junks are 
used which vary m size from a fraction 
of a ton to over 40, and even occasionally 
to bO tom The Ministry of Communi¬ 
cations has been promoting an improved 
model Where no highways or water¬ 
ways are available, human earners are 
used to transpoit the goods on their backs 
or shoulders On the average one man 
can carry 40 kilograms (88 pounds) and 
cover from 25 to 30 kilometers a day. 

It is estimated that in China to cover 
a distance of 1,000 kilometers it takes 
30 bouts bv train, lour days by truck 
and about three weeks by stage transpor¬ 
tation slow but sure, stage transporta¬ 
tion represents tremendous savings in 
the consumption of gasoline, in 1941, 
for instance, the total loads carried 
over six stage transportation trunk lines 
were approximately 1,284,170 tons, 'The 
amount of gasoline thus saved is estimated 
to be at least 1,975,505 gallons which 
is a saving oi millions of dollars'. 















TELE-COMMUNICATIONS* 

Telecommunication service in China 
centers on the telegraph with radio 
communication as* an auxiliary. Tele¬ 
graph, telephone and radio services have 
all been under central government ad¬ 
ministration since the establishment of 
the National Government in Nanking in 
1028. The Directorate-General of Tele¬ 
communications was established on April 
20. 1943, by the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions to take general and full charge of all 
matters and business regarding tele¬ 
communications. Prior to the establish¬ 
ment of this organization, duties of the 
tele-cornmumcation services were dis¬ 
charged through 31 branch tele-communi¬ 
cation administrations \11 district ad¬ 
ministrations are brought under direct 
supervision of the Directorate-General, 
and m guerilla districts agents responsible 
to the Directorate-General or the district 
managers have been appointed 

During 1944 the tele-communication 
administrations in the provinces were 
gradually abolished and in their stead 
five district tele-communication ad¬ 
ministrations were established as 
subsidiary units of the Directorate- 
General of Tele-Communications. 

In wartime the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions gives priority to military 
requirements. However, facilities for the 
population of Free China are not neglected 
although, because of the congestion 
caused by military exigencies, services 
of secondary importance such as social 
letter telegrams had to be abolished 
during the war. 

Severe fighting during 1944 resulted 
in the heavy loss of telephone and tele¬ 
graph lines. At the end of 1944 there 
were m Free China altogether 41,711 
pair-kilometers of telephone lines and 
94,442 kilometers of telegraph lines. 
(Before the war there were 53,779 kilo¬ 
meters of telephone lines and 95.322 
kilometers of telegraph lines ) New tele¬ 
graph lines erected during 3944 totalled 
1,626 kilometers, while another 234 
kilometers of new lines were installed 
during the first three months of 1945. 
A total of 4,034 pair-kilometers of long¬ 
distance telephone lines were erected 
m 1944, and an additional length of 
725 pair-kilometers was installed between 
January and March, 1945. 

For radio telegraphy and radiophone, 
the Ministry of Communications had 


* For fuller details on background information 
concerning telecommunications, see Chapter VJ 
R*** Tele-Communications, in CHINA 

HANDBOOK , 1043, 
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before the war a total of 171 transmitters. 
At the end of 1944 there were a total of 
320 radio transmitter sets of which two 
were in the 10-20 kilowatt class, 28 in 
the one-to-four kilowatt class, 104 i# 
the 50-750 watt class, and 192 in the 
5-40 watt class. From January to March, 
1945, another two one-to-four kilowatt 
sets, five 50-750 watt sets and four 5-40 
watt sets were installed, increasing the 
total number to 337 Of the 337 radio 
transmitter sets 42 are for both radiogram 
and radio-telephony. Radio-telephone 
service up to June, 1945, was maintained 
at 16 places 

With the march of time and develop¬ 
ment of the services, the annual total 
telegraph word age has been an the 
increase steadily In 1936 altogether 
5.310.000 messages, totalling approxi¬ 
mately 200,000,000 words, were 
transmitted, of which 03 per cent 
were government and military telegrams 
and 37 per cent commercial or private 
messages. In 1941 altogethei 7,000,000 
messages with 300,000,000 words were 
transmitted, an increase of 100,000,000 
words over the 1930 figure. During 1944 
altogether 10,000,000 domestic telegrams, 
with a total wordage of 330,000,000, 
were transmitted. This represented an 
increase of 130,000.000 words over the 
1936 w'ordage. 

International messages increased from 
9,700,000 words m 1936 to 13.000.000 
words m 1944. Long-distance telephone 
calls increased from 2,500,000 in 1937 
to 3,400,000 in 1941 and to 5.300,000 m 
1944, which more than doubled the 
prewar annual total number of calls, 
'fele-commumcation workers in Free 
China, which numbered 33,158 in May, 
1944, dropped to 28,854 m February. 
1945 Despite this decrease the number 
of tele-commumcation employees is still 
considerably larger than the 1936 pre¬ 
war total of 17 500 throughout China. 

At the end of March, 1945, there were 
in various parts of Free China 1,217 
tele-communication offices 

I. Telegraph 

Telegraph was the first means of 
tele-communication to come into service 
in China The beginning of telegraphic 
service in China dates back to 1671, 
Before the war, there were 118 automatic 
telegraphic senders and 1,598 Morse 
senders In April, 1945, automatic tele¬ 
graphic. senders numbered 222 and Morse 
senders numbered 1,390. The increase in 
the number of automatic machines has 
greatly increased the speed and accuracy 
of telegraphic transmission. 


1 



Telegraph services have greatly 
facilitated military operations In the 
course of eight years of war there have 
been many instances of resumption of 
telegraphic connections with recaptured 
Cities within a few days after the enemy 
had been driven out In June, 1945, 
there were m operation under the 
Directorate-General of Tele Comm unit ca¬ 
tions 25 signal corps and 25 line-repairing 
engineering corps at the various war 
fronts 

To offer more speed v telegraphic, 
service to the public the Ministry of 
Communications in Septemlier 1943. 
started an experiment in an express 
telegraph service Ihis servue was 
inaugurated first between Chungking and 
Chengtu and between Chungking and 
Kweilin Satisfactory results have led 
to the extension of the express service 
between other big cities \ total of 
127 ' express telegraph circuits had 
been opened for service within free 
China up to the end of Pebruary 1945 

II. Radio 

Radio as a supplementary instrument 
to telegraph has been more extensively 
demonstrated m wartime partuulaily 
for ordinary private communication \t 
present there are nine big radio stations 
—m Chungking Chengtu Kunming 
Kweivang Nam hem* Wangling Sian 
Sichang and Lane how Some 100 
medium and small si/ed stations aie 
maintained m I roe < hma 

In international radio connection 
before the outbreak of the Pari he war 
Chungking was in communication with 
Hongkong Manila and Moscow Radio 
contacts between Chungking on the 
one hand and the l mted States and 
England on the othc r have bee n ettu ienth 
maintained Ptexs romiminu ati >ns have 
been successfully establish! d bttwtm 
Chungking and Los \ngcles since 
December 14 PHI with the \rneruan 
owned Press Wireless Inc lht 
Chungking telegraph ottn e is tn dirtct 
radio communication also with K ( \ 

and Mackay stations at San iram mu 

Prior to Peumber H PHI press 
dispatches from Chungking to the l mted 
States were sent for the sake* of gieater 
speed through Press Wireless Inc in 
Shanghai Anticipating the disruption 
of the Shanghai unite the ( hungkmg 
telegraph ottu e m th< meantime had 
been making test transmissions to Manila 
The Manila route was opened and 
operated from Pccembu 8 1941, until 
the fall of Manila 

Approximately 80 per cent of all tin 
international idcho messages originate 


from the war capital. Of this a part t» 
transmitted to foreign destinations via 
the Chinese* Government Radio Adminis¬ 
tration's internal tonal station in Chengtu. 
In order to increase efficiency and 
speed to simplify procedure, to save 
time and to further expand radio facilities 
in Chungking new equipment was 
brought in from abroad and installed m 
the wartime capital and a new inter¬ 
national radio station began to function 
early in 1945 

Up to the end of 1944 the main center 
for international radio traffic had been 
!<»* ated in ( hengtu I he Mmtstrv of 
( ommunications set up a special speed 
automatic duplex system wire between 
t hungkmg and ( hengtu 1 his instalment 
furnishes Chungking with suthcientLv 
powerful equipment foi direct contact 
with the outside* woikl \ 24 hour 

service between ( hengtu and H ( \ and 
Mac kay stations at San I ranctsco and 
an 18 hour or even longer daih service" 
between (hengtu and I on don have 
been maintained b\ the Chengtu station 
which is especially equipped for long¬ 
distance transmission 

Direst service between (hengtu and 
Sydney was maugurited on Januarv 21 
1942 with the \udrahan Wireless 
( orpoiation as the cooperating party 
\ftei successful test-* with tin Nov 
Delhi Station on hebruary tf 1942 the 
intern ttion-d station at (hengtu on 
March 7 1942 open'd radio servic es to 

India Out the mute has been thinged 
to Bombay with the British owned 
(able and Wneless 1 muted on the* 
reciprocating tnd 

With the inauguration of the new 
international radio station in Chungking 
new routes haw bet n opened to maintain 
diret t seivue with foit ign utus Direct 
service from < hungkmg to l oncion {with 
the Cable and Wndcss ltd 1 ondon) 
was started oil January 15 1945 On 

February ”> 194 5 the route to Bombay 
with th< Indian Radio and Cable limited 
on the it tiptoe at mg tnd was opened 
The ( hungkmg Pans unite was in¬ 
augurated on March 19 1945, and the 

( ompagme Radio frame is usponsible 
for tlu Paris t nd 

Two temporal v cmuits linking 
Chungking and San I ranusco were 
simultaneously started on \prd 20 
Maintained in collaboration with the 
RCA C ommunn at ions 1m and the 
Mackay Radio and telegraph the routes 
were opened as additional channels for 
radio communication during the United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization held m San Francisco 



III. Telephone 

Telephone service in large cities is 
the only wartime loss to Chinese tele¬ 
communications that has not been made 
up. In March, 1945, only 18 of the 
Free Chma cities had telephone service 
as compared with the 30 odd city systems 
before the war. Long-distance telephone 
service stations, however, have increased 
in number during the war While the 
total number of long-distance telephone 
stations in 1937 was only 11, there 
were 72 in operation in June, 1944. 
During 1944 pooling of equipment and 
merger of certain long-distance telephone 
offices were effected, thus reducing the 
total number of stations. Up to the end of 
March, 1945, there were 49 long-distance 
telephone service stations in Free Chma, 

In wartime Chungking has become 
the center of long-distance telephone 
service. Direct telephone connections 
may be made from the wartime capital to 
most of the important Free China cities. 

In view of the danger and possibility 
of damage or destruction by enemy 
bombings thus putting the service out 
of commission, multiple circuits have 
been constructed and maintained for 
important cities so that m case one 
line js not working connection between 
two cities can still be made via another 
line Such multiple circuits are main¬ 
tained between Chungking and Kweiyang, 
Chengtu. Sian, and Lanchow Between 
Chungking and Kweiyang, tor instance, 
besides the direct line along the highway, 
there is a circuit via Hunan. 

To supplement the telephone service, 
radio-telephone has been employed as 
an auxiliary. At the end of June. 1945, 
Chungking could be reached by radio¬ 
telephone from Kunming, Lanchow, 
Tihwa \ ungan Vuan^han and Kangtmg. 
In addition theie wen* radio-telephone 
channels m operation in cities other 
than the wai capital 

IV. Radio Photo* and Fascimile 

The latest development in the field 
of tele-commumcations m China consists 
of radio photo and facsimile transmission 
services The radio photo service 
between Chungking and the United 
States was officially inaugurated on 
December 15, 1942 On April 10, 1943, 
the radio photo and Tadio facsimile 
service between Chungking and Kunming 
was initiated. 

While pictures to be transmitted 
by Chungking-Los Angeles wireless photo 
circuit must be intended for press, 

•For “Provisional Rulesfoi Radio Photo-Telegram 
Service between China .md the V.S.A.,” “Tele- 
Comumcation Act,'* and “ Regulations for Press 
Telegram/’ see CHINA HANDBOOK, 1943. 


newspaper or other public information 
purposes, or for governmental use, the 
service between Chungking and Kunming 
is for all purposes. At present only 
five messages a day can be transmitted 
from each terminus on the domestic 
circuit. Priority is given to news or 
publicity matenals or messages. Con¬ 
tracts, bills of lading, designs and 
documents with signatures which serve 
as certifying papers are given con¬ 
sideration after news and publicity 
material The remainder of the daily 
quota will then be allotted to messages 
of other nature. 

Charges for the domestic radio-photo 
and facsimile services are moderate. 
Between Chungking and Kunming the 
fee for a radio-photo 120 square centi¬ 
meters or less in size is $480; more 
than 120 square centimeters but less 
than 234 square centimeters, $720; and 
more than 234 square centimeters up 
to 300 square centimeters, $1,080. The 
maximum dimensions of pictures and 
captions are 22 centimeters m length 
and 18 centimeters in width. 

Radio facsimile messages must be 
written on special forms (21 by 14 
centimeters) obtainable at the tele¬ 
communication office at cost price. 
The fee for a half-page message with 
a maximum of 60 words is $450, while 
that of the full-page of not more than 
120 words is $900 

Radio-facsimile lends itself to the 
transmission of Chinese characters better 
than any other means so far known m 
quick communication Unlike other 
important languages of the world, the 
Chinese language requires the use of a 
series of code numbers in wire, wireless 
and cable communications The use of 
the tele-type machine does not eliminate 
the use of number codes which have to be 
coded and decoded at the dispatching 
and receiving ends, respectively. 
Facsimile reproduces the original 
message, so if such equipment could be 
extensively installed, a sweeping change 
in the whole Chinese telegraph and 
wireless set-up and operation would 
not be unlikely 

The charges for radio-photo messages 
from Chungking to Los Angeles, U.S.A , 
are, (a) Size 1—120 square centimeters 
or less, US$40 . (b) Size 2—more than 
120 square centimeters but less than 
234 square centimeters, US$60; and 
( c) Size 3 —more than 234 square centi¬ 
meters, up to 357 square centimeters 
(t.e , 21 centimeters m length, and 17 
centimeters in width), US$60 plus 
US$0 25 for each square centimeter m 
excess of 234 square centimeters. 



V. Equipment and Supplies 

Almost all equipment, machinery and 
accessories for the operation of tele* 
communications were imported before 
the war. In the past few years persistent 
efforts have been made m the direction 
of gradually building up self-sufficiency 
of such supplies, The home production 
program was made more intensified 
following the closure of the supply routes 
from Hongkong and Burma Noticeable 
increase m both the quantity and kind 
of equipment and accessories has been 
registered in the last two or three years. 

The Tele-Communications Supplies 
Manufacturing and Repairing Works 
established by the Ministry of Commu¬ 
nications is the only factory in China 
manufacturing telegraph transmitting and 
receiving sets. Since the closure of the 
international supply routes* all new-type 
sets have been manufactured by this 
plant. 

The Ministry of Communications and 
the National Resources Commission have 
jointly set up a Central Insulator Works 
which began production in 1938 This 
factory is the only one in China today 
which produces both high and low 
voltage insulators for tele-communications 
and railway offices A new plant was set 
up m western Szechwan in 1942 A third 
unit, the Ministry of Communications' 
Iron and Steel Accessories Works, also 
produces various supplies for use in 
connection with tele-communications 

In addition, the Ministry of Commu¬ 
nications has, in collaboration with the 
University of Nanking, established the 
Central Storage Battery Factory to 
manufacture wet batteries for use of 
the telc-commumcation offices of the 
Ministry. 

Other units producing tele-corn muni- 
cation equipment and supplies include 
the Luhsien Tele-Commu meat ions 
Equipment Repairing and Manufacturing 
Works, and the Postal and Tele¬ 
communications Paper Mill which 
produces paper for exclusive use of the 
post and tele-communication offices 

The Central Insulator Works produced 
1,731,410 pieces of insulators and other 
accessories for tele-communication equip¬ 
ment in 1941, 1,388,047 pieces in 1942, 
1,590,028 pieces m 1943, and 1,393,411 

g ieces m 1944. The Central Storage 
lattery Factory manufactured 69,413 
batteries in 1943 and 70,351 batteries 
in 1944. The 1944 output of the Postal 
&nd Tele-Communications Paper Mill 
totalled 3,985 reams. 


BROADCASTING 

The first government-owned broad-* 
casting stations were established in 
Peiping and Tientsin in 1927 in 1928, 
the Central Broadcasting Station was 
inaugurated by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang. When 
the National Government moved out of 
Nanking late in 1937 the Central station 
•was dismantled and the machinery 
and equipment set up in the interior 

For the past seven years the Central 
Broadcasting Station has been operating 
in the wartime capital—Chungking. 
Programs from this station, being broad¬ 
cast on medium-wave, are mainly for 
listeners at home and near the China 
coast. For broadcasts to America, 
Europe and other foreign lands the short¬ 
wave Chinese International Broadcasting 
Station (XGOY) has been established. 
News, lectures, speeches and other 
programs from this short-wave station 
are broadcast in both Chinese and 
foreign languages. With kuo yu (national 
spoken language) as the basic language 
for the Chinese program, news and 
other speech programs are also carried 
m various dialects such as Cantone^s\ 
Amoy, southern Fukienese, Hakka> 
Shanghai, and Chaochow and m 
Mongolian and Tibetan languages. 
Among the foreign languages used by 
the Chinese International Broach asting 
Station are English (duel foreign 
language), Japanese, Russian, Burmese, 
Malayan, Dutch, Siamese, Indo-Chinese, 
Hindustani. Korean, French and Spanish. 

The Central Broadcasting Adminis¬ 
tration was established m 1932 to control 
broadcasting matters At the end of 
June, 1945, there were 12 broadcasting 
stations m Free China under the 
administration 

Above the Central Broadcasting 
Administration is the Central Broad¬ 
casting Advisory Committee with its 
chairman and vice-chairman appointed 
by the Central Executive Committee 
and its nine members elected one each 
from the Ministry of Communications, the 
Ministry of Information, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Education, 
the Ministry of Interior, the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the National Military 
Council, the Central Broadcasting 
Administration and the Board of Overseas 
Affairs. 

The wave-length of broadcasting 
stations m China, as designated by 
the International Radio Broadcasting 
Convention, is from 550 to 1,500 kilo¬ 
cycles for medium wave and from 000 
to 2,060 megacycles for short wave. 



Table 17—Broadcasting Stations under the Central 
_Broadcasting Administration, June, 1945 


Station 

Call Signal 

Wave-Length 
(Meters) 

Frequency 

(Kilocycle*) 

Location 

Central 

XGOA 

250 

1,200 

Chunking 

; 


; 5u,l 

5,085 




! 3o 8« i 

*>,730 


Chinese International 

XGOY 

i 25.2 

11,900 




* 31.1 1 

0,040 


Kunming 

XPRA 

1 4.15 

090 

Kunming 

Kweichow 

XPSA 1 

42 85 ] 

1,000 

Knt'iyang 



aiK) 

950 


Fukien 

XGOL 

:no ! 

1 10,0(H) 

Yungan 



30 

0,990 


Sian 1 

XKDA 

:ioo ! 

1,000 

Sian 

Hunan { 

! XLPA 

t :<i<t i 

950 

Yuanlmg 


[ 1 

322 1 

930 


Kani.ii 

| XMRA j 

211 

1,400 

Lanehow 



:m 

I 830 


Sikang 

XRSA | 

37 

1 1,110 

Sir hang 

Shensi 

XKPA ! 

233 

| 1,290 

NancJhrng 

Mobile Station 

XLMA 

4,054 

1,400 

Sliaowu 

Chengtu 

XGOG 

535 

500 

| Chengtu 


Source * Central Broadcasting Administration 


POSTAL ADMINISTRATION 

The modern postal system in China 
dates back to 1896 although in tracing 
the origin of the Chinese postal system 
one is always led back to the government 
posts of the Chou dynasty, B C. 1122-781. 

The Directorate-General of Posts of 
the Ministry of Communications is in 
general charge of all matters relating to 
the postal administration It is headed 
by one director-general appointed by 
the National Government and two 
deputy directors-general-~~one of whom 
acts solely as the director of the Postal 
Remittances and Savings Banks— 
appointed by the Ministry of Communi¬ 
cations. '1 he Directorate-General has, 
m addition to the Directorate of Postal 
Remittances and Savings Banks, 21 
District Head Post Offices, one Planning 
Committee, and the following depart¬ 
ments . 

(1) Secretariat, 

(2) General Department, 

(3) Staff Department, 

(4) Business Department, 

(5) Accounts and Audit Department, 

(6) International Department, 

(7) Supply Department, and 

(8) Inspecting Commissioners’ Office 

Through constant extensions, improve¬ 
ment of service and reforms, the Postal 
Administration maintained in Free China 
at the end of 1944, 390,139 kilometers of 
courier, steamer-and-boat, railway, motor 
vehicle, and air mail routes, and 25,795 
major and minor postal establishments 
More than 41,700 workers are employed 
in the general, district head offices and 
other postal offices, stations and agencies 
throughout China. 


In view of the importance of postal 
communications to the general public 
as well as the Government during war¬ 
time, orders have been given to all classes 
of postal employees throughout the 
country to maintain postal services at 
their respective stations to the best of 
thejr ability Only when all the local 
civil and military offices have been 
withdrawn from a place owing to hosti¬ 
lities, may the postal staff there withdraw 
to a safer locality in the immediate 
neighborhood, where they should stilt 
transact postal business. The order also 
requires the postal employees to return to 
their original offices for the resumption 
of postal services as soon as the local 
situation permits 

For administration and supervision of 
post offices located in places not occupied, 
by the enemy but in postal districts the 
district head office of which is located 
in enemy-held cities, special offices are 
set up 

l. Post Offices, Employees and 
Mail Routes 

Wartime difficulties notwithstanding, 
postal establishments have been opened 
every year during the war at places 
where the increase in population and 
importance has resulted in greater needs 
for postal service During 1944, military 
action in the provinces of Honan, Hunan 
lvwangsi, Kweichow, Kwangtung and 
Kiangsi resulted in the enemy occupation 
of a number of cities and points,, 
hampering postal administration and 
development in those areas. However 
new postal establishments were set 
up in Free China, including border 
areas During 1944, a total of 2,483 
postal establishments of various grades, 
including 122 post offices. 954 postal 
agencies, and 1,407 minor postal 



establishments were started Of these, 
seven post offices, 81 postal agenues 
and 8# minor establishments were opened 
an border provinces 


1 he following table shows the distri¬ 
bution of the total number of 25 795 
major and minor postal establishments 
in free China at the end of 1944 


Table !8—Distribution of Post Offices and other Establishments 
in Free China up ro December 31, 1944 , 
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Due to intensified fighting from May 
to December, 1944, many of the mad 
routes in Honan, Hunan, Kweichow, 
Kwangtung, Kiangsi, Chekiang and 
Fukien were cut off The lost mail 
routes, however, have been partially 
counter-balanced by new routes opened 
an Free China During 1944 new routes 
inaugurated totalled 25, 151 kilometers, 
including 22,499 kilometers of courier 
routes, 1,787 kilometers of waterway 


routes, 14 kilometers of railway routes, 
and 851 kilometers of motor vehicle 
routes. Of these, 3,813 kilometers of 
courier routes and 52 kilometers of 
waterway routes were opened m border 
provinces 

The following table shows the total 
length, in kilometers, of each class of 
mail route m Free China at the end of 
1942 1943 and 1944 


Table 20—Mail Routes in Free China at the End of 1942,1943 and 1944 

Unit • Kilomftir 


C ATI-GORY 


JPmiou 

j Courier 
| Routes j 

| 

Ruial 

Routes 

| Steamer 
| and Boat 
Routes 

I 

1942 

359,035 j 


24 803 

1943 

359,512 j 


23 003 

1944 

289 050 

45,429 

18 401 


♦Including 4 119 kilometers of 


of Links 




_ 

— 

Total 

Railway 1 

Motor 

Vehicle 

Air 

, Ijength 

Routes 

Routes 

Routes 

i 

2,527 

22 841 

9 700 

419,558 

3,132 

20 738 

8 000 

421,645 

2,384 

20 195*1 

8 6 SO 

' 390,139 


pi ltd bv regular postal trucks. 


Source i»icctoratt-<»cneral of Posts 


11. Postal Service 

The consistent policy of the Ministry 
of Communications is to maintain postal 
services throughout China including 
occupied areas as well as behind the 
enemy line-, and to execute transmission 
and delivery with promptness I Hiring 
wartime mail carriers ha\e trudged 
through tree China, war fionts, gm nlla 
rones, occupied territories to practically 
every nook and corner of the countrv 
Means of tiansportmg letters punted 
matter, part el post and other mail range 
from airplanes to count is anti p it k 
animals 

Among the most marked wartime 
achievements of the pewt ofhte is the 
maintenance of mail service m the war 
areas, places occupied bv the enemy or 
abroad despite tremendous transpoita 
tioii difficulties or enemy blockades 
I*nor to the outbreak of the l\uihc war 
mail service from Free C hina to Shanghai 
was maintained mainly by an (to 
Hongkong) and sea Since* December 
1941, this service with Shanghai and 
either points in the occupied territory 
has had to rely on land routes U^uallv 
a longer time is required in transit 
because the mail has to go through a 
number of detours 

Mail for foieign countries during the 
first few rears of the war was sent pertly 
b\ sea and paitlv bv Pan \ met lean 
Airways to America and by British 
Overseas Airways Corporation to England 
and Europe Hongkong and Rangoon 
were the collecting centers of such foreign 


mail until the enemy occupation. Since 
then international mad has almost 
entire 1) < (insisted of airmail Except 

for the U S s K , all airmail for Europe 
and \ meric a has been sent bv air from 
( hungkmg or Kunming to Calcutta 
from when conmctions art made with 
hues maintained bv the British Overseas 
Airwavs Corporation 

Mnct the inauguration of the China- 
India mail line via Smkiang piovince 
m JM43 all postal matter othez than 
airmail has tuen sent bv that route, 
Mith the (onsfnt of the Indian Postal 
Administration tnh route is also used 
loi tht transputtalum of mail for Great 
Britain and the United States In 1944 
the ( limesc Mmistrv of ( omrnunications, 
the Indian and tht Soviet Postal 
Administrations made an arrangement 
for the resumption of exchange of 
international panel Up to May 1945, 
panel post service to the United States, 
Great Britain USSR Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand had been 
resumed but owing to transportation 
diffic allies certain restrictions are imposed 
on tins kind of service 

During 1944 a total of 304,242 ordinary 
and special panels were accepted and 
handled by the post oftuts for domestic 
mailing m free (him These parcels, 
totalling 4 093,979 kriograms m weight, 
were valued at $4,334,130,983 

Domestic mail in 1944 totalled 
048 340 240 pieces, more than 77 per 
c< nt of which consisted of letters. The 



number of each category of mail 
transmitted and its percentage of the 
total is listed below : 


Table 21- Domestic Mail 
Statistics for 1944 


/ 

Category of Mail 

No. of 
Pieces 

Transmitted 

Percentage 

Letters 

500,496,389 

77 20 

Postcards 

648,973 

0 10 

Newspapers, Ordinary 

42,508,660 

6.55 

Newspapers, Registered 

78,880,712 

12 17 

Newspapers, Bundles 

120 


Printed Matter 

22,906,908 

3.54 

Books 

1,201,668 

0.18 

Commercial Papers 

513,431 

0.08 

Trade Circulars 

22,224 


Commodity Samples 

6,570 


Small Parrels 

738,762 

o.ii 

Litigation Documents 

660 


Culture Small Parcels 

426,169 

0 07 

Total 

648,346,246 

100.00 


Source . Directorate-General oi Posts 


III. Army Postal Service 

Extensions and improvements have 
been made in connection with the army 
postal service. Army postal service 
sections have been established in all 
the war areas Army postal service 
units in the form of military post offices, 
army postal service stations, and army 
postal service liaison stations are main¬ 
tained in the headquarters of armies, 
divisions, regiments and battalions 
Eleven military mail collecting offices 
have been established in important cities 
at the rear. 

An Army Postal Service Section has 
been established in the headquarters 
of the Chinese Army in India Under 
this section are army post offices which 
follow the movement of the troops 

A special kind of postage stamp 
carrying no printed denomination was 
Issued on January 1, 1945, for exclusive 
use on military mail This special stamp 
is sold only in the army post offices or 
postal units to officers and men at the 
front or at forward military areas. 
Except to philatelists, the stamp is not 
sold in city post offices and is not valid 
for use on letters other than soldier’s 
mail to his family and friends. 

To mail a letter home or to a friend 
ill any part of Free China, the soldier 
has to pay only one-tenth the existing 
postal tariff for an ordmary-maii domestic 
“letter. This special low rate is designed 
to encourage frontline soldiers to write 
letters to tJheir families more frequently. 


The special military mail stamp, when 
used bv any officer or enlisted man 
of the Chinese Army in India and of the 
Chinese Expeditionary Fofce, is valid 
also on airmail letters sent by the Chinese 
military postal system from India to 
any part of Free China. 

IV. Remittances and Savings 

The postal remittance service is classi¬ 
fied into domestic and international 
remittances. In the domestic system 
it is further divided into ordinary money 
orders, telegraphic money orders and 
agents’ postal orders. 

Postal remittances have increased 
rapidly in volume. In 1938 the total 
amount of money remitted through the 
post offices was $250,806,000 The 
total amount remitted in 1944 was 
$24,187,876,000. During January and 
February, 1945, the respective amounts 
of domestic postal remittances were 
$2,301,907,968 62 and $2,596,824,758.45. 

The postal savings service is divided 
into three mam classes—passbook savings, 
fixed savings, and check savings The 
Postal Remittances and Savings Bank 
was the first to introduce the savings 
certificate service in 1939 

In 1938 only 863 postal establishments 
handled postal savings service with 
209,000 savings accounts For 1944 
there were 2,009 postal establishments 
offering savings service, and the number 
of accounts was 294,000. While the 
aggregate sum of postal savings was only 
$29,091,000 in 1938, the total amount 
for 1944 had risen to $3,101,932,000. 
The total amount of savings certificates 
sold and issued by the postal authorities 
totalled $1,399,162,000 in 1944. 

In addition to the postal remittance* 
and savings business, the various postal 
establishments also underwrote 163,794 
simplified life insurance contracts 
during 1944 

V. Postal Tariff 

Postal tariff rates have been revised 
five times during the war. The existing 
rates came into effect on March 1, 1944. 
The increase m postage was made to 
reduce deficits which were incurred as 
a result of the increasing cost of mail 
transportation. 

Postage for international mail is fixed 
in gold francs m accordance with the 
International Postal Convention. Inter* 
national postal tariff has been revised 



Irojfri time to time in accordance with The existing tariff rates lor both 
the changes made in the official exchange domestic and foreign mail are listed in 
rate, the following tables : 

* t 


Table 22—Tariff List No. 78 
A. Domestic Mail Matter 
Effective from March 1, 1944 


Category 


Postage 


Local 


Domestic 


I 


Remarks 


Ordinary Letters 
Postcards (single) 

„ (double) 

Newspapers (Class A) 

„ (Class B) 

„ (Class C) 

Books, Printed Matter and Commercial 
Papers 


Papers Impressed with Points or with 
Characters in Retiet for the Use of the 
Blind 

Trade Circulars 
Samples 

Registration Fee 

Registration Express Fee 

Ordinary Express Fee 

C. O. I). (Correspondence and Parcels): 

Insured Letters 

Insured Boxes 


Insured Panels 


Airmail 

Letters, Newspapers, Printed Matter, 
Commercial Papers, Samples. Small 
Parrels 

Posti ards (single) 

„ (double) 

** Legal Attest ” Letters 


Acknowledgment of Receipt 

Tracer of Subsequent Acknowledgment 
of Receipt 

Poste Restante 

Withdrawal or Change o! Address 
Change of C. O. D. Charges 

Reading of Duplicate Copy of ** Legal 
Attest ” Letters 


$ 

1.00 

060 

1.20 

0 . 20 * 

0 . 20 * 


0.40 


$ 

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 


per £0 grs. or fraction thereof,. 


0.20** | *per 100 grs. **per 50 grs. 
0.20** j *per 100 grs, **per 50 grs. 

0 04 | per 100 grs. or fraction thereof. 


0.60 


per 100 grs, or fraction thereof. Maxi¬ 
mum weight ■ 2 kilograms or St 
kilograms for a single volume. 


0 60 
200 

060 


LOO 

2 . 00 * 

1.40 


I per kilogram. Maximum weight 7 kg. 

per 50 sheets : *in addition to Printed 
Matter Fee. 

per 100 grs. or fraction thereof. Maxi* 
mum weight: 500 grs 

$3 00 per article. 

$4 00 per article. 

$2.00 per article. 

$4.00 per article (fixed charge). 

Insurance Fee 10% (Minimum charge 
S4 00) Maximum amount of In¬ 
surance $1,000 00 

Insurance Fee 10% (Minimum charge 
$4 00) m addition to ordinary 
postage at the rate of $1.60 
per 50 grs (Minimum postage $8.00) 
as well as registration fee. Maxi¬ 
mum amount of Insurance $1,000,00 

f Insurance Fee 10% (Minimum charge 
I $4 00) Maximum amount of In¬ 
surance $500- 1,000. 


3.00 per 10 grs. or fraction thereof (in 
addition to ordinary postage) 

8.00 

600 

$40 00 per 100 characters or fraction 
thereof 

$3 00 per article 

$6 00 per article. 

$2.00 per article 
$8.00 per article. 

$5 40 per article. 

$20.00 each reading per article. 


Source; Directorate-General of Posts 




B. Mail Matter for Abroad 

Effective from March 1, 1944 


Category 

Postage 

Remarks 

Ordinary Letters 

$ 

4.00 

per 20 grs. or fraction thereof. 


2 40 

Each successive unit of 20 grs. or 



fraction thereof. 

Postcards (single) 

2 40 


,, (double) 

4 80 


.Newspapers (Class A) 

Books, Printed Matter and Com- 

0 80 

per 50 grs 

mercial Papers 

0 80 

per 50 grs (Minimum charge $4.00 


per article for Commercial 
Papers). 


Papers Impressed with Points or 



with Characters in Relief for the 
use of the Blind 

0 40 

per kilogram ; Maximum weight: 



7 kilograms 

Samples 

0 80 ! 

! per 50 grs (Minimum postage 1 00 


! 

per article) 

Registration Fee 


$0 00 per article. 

Registration Express Fee 

1 

$ 14 00 per article 

Ordinary Express Fee 

C. O. 1) Charges (Correspondence 


$8 00 per article. 

and Parcels) 


Service temporarily suspended. 

Insured Letters 


Service temporarily suspended. 

Insured Boxes 1 


Service temporarily suspended. 

Acknowledgment of Receipt 

Tracer or Subsequent Acknowledg¬ 

| ! 

$4.00 per article 

ment of Receipt 


$6 00 per article 

Poste Res tan te 

Withdrawal or Change of Address 

i 

| | 

$2 00 per article. 

$10 00 per article; if effected 

1 1 

through telegram, only tele* 

_ 

; I 

graphic expenses are collected. 


Source : .Directorate-General of Posts 


With regard to airmail correspondence 
for foreign countries, an airmail surtax 
of varying amounts for different 
destinations is payable in addition to 


ordinary postage ($4 per 20 grams) 
and registration or express fee if the 
articles are dispatched by registered or 
express post 





CHAPTER VII 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


THE JUDICIAL YUAN 

'I he Judicial \ uan is the highest 
judicial organ of the National Government 
and is responsible dim tlv to the President 
of the National Government 1 he 
president and the vice-president of the 
Yuan are appointed bv the (entral 
I vecutive Committee of the Kuomintang 
at the recommendation of the President 
of the National Government, being 
chosen from among the state councillors 
of the National Government 

1 he Judicial \ uan is composed of 
the Supreme (ourt, the Administrative 
< ourt and the t ommission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public 
functionaries 1 he Ministry of justice 
which used to be a part of the Yuan, 
was* transferred to the Executive Yuan 
m Januarv 1943 

1 he president of tin Judicial A uan is 
concurrently president of the Supienie 
Court and the \iu-president concurrently 
ebamnan of the (ommission for the 
Pisciplmarv Punishment of Public 
1 unctionartes 1 he president of the 
Yuan uhentver he deems it necessary, 
ma\ personally conduct trials in tin* 
Administrative Court or before the 
tcntial Commission foi the Disciplinary 
Punishment of Public functionaries 

In the judioal A uan is unified the 
powei of interpreting all laws and orders 
and the power of altenng louit sentences 
In addition tin \ nan ma\ tnttoduce in 
the legislative A uan bills on matters 
w ithin its own competence mat petition 
the President of the National Govt rnment 
for tin promulgation of amnesties 
mitigation of sentences or restitution 
of civil rights 

1 he internal organiration of the 
Judicial Yuan consists of the count dlors’ 
office and the secretariat, which attend 
separate!\ to official matters 

'lhe Ministry of jnstite was transferred 
to the I xecutive Yuan as a lesult of 
the abrogation of the extraterritoriality 
treaties which placed foreign nationals 
directly under the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese courts The Ministry of Justice 


still handles, as it did previously, all 
matters concerning the high courts, the 
district courts and the judicial sections 
of the hbitn governments Although the 
Ministry of justice is directly responsible 
now to the Executive Yuan rather than 
to the Judicial Yuan, the Judicial Yuan, 
through its control of the Supreme 
C ourt and of the Administrative Court, 
still carries the higher judicial 
authority 

COURTS 

I he Chinese judicial system has three 
grades of courts and allows three trials 
1 he three grades of courts are the 
district court, the high court, and the 
Supreme ( ourt hirst trials of cases 
involving offenses against the interna) 
security of the state, against the external 
security of tlu state and against friendly 
relations with foreign states, are held 
bv the high court I irst trials of all 
other cases are held by the district 
court the hsicn (or county) judicial 
section or the hsien government and 
their second trials bv the high court 
or its brandies In minor cases only 
two trials are allowed 

Accoiding to the Chgamsational Law 
of Chuusc Courts there should be a 
court in eadi hsicn and municipality, 
although several mull hsicn may share 
one court while an unusually large 
h$un may have one court and a number 
ot biamh touits 1 here have been, 
however, both personnel and financial 
obstacles to the completion of this 
program 

Before july 1037 there were 417 
courts of different grades in the various 
provinces excluding 1 laonmg Kirin, 
Heilungkiang and Jehol Most of them 
were located in the southeastern parts 
of the country Since 1038 new courts 
ha\e been established the majontv 
being in the interior provinces, though 
some of the courts in enemy invaded 
areas are not always able to function 
In July, 1945, there were 24 high conrte, 
112 branch high courts of which 81 were 
functioning, and 441 district courts of 
which 328 were functioning 



Table 1—Number of courts in Various Provinces 
(July, 1945) 



High 

Courts 

Branch 
High Courts 

District 

Courts 

Total 

Province 

t rz 

bo 

> C | TJ 

0 75 § 

* 1 * 

: n 

• X 

t •v 

M> ! o 

* £ 12 
°t i 

^ K or* 

1 3 

! u 

Now' 

Existing 

1 

C 

g. 

t r .' 

W> 

s B 

0 % 

V 7 

y 

Suspended 

Kiangsu 


... 5 

r> 

12 

4 

20 

Chekiang 

1 

4 

29 

8 

30 

10 

Anhwei 


3 1 

5 

6 

9 

7 

Kiangsi 

1 

f> 

13 

2 

21 

3 

Hupeh 

I t ... 

r> , i 

16 

9 

21 

10 

Hunan 

1 ! * 

6 

9 


16 

... 

Szechwan 

i 

ll 

59 


62 


Sikang 

i I ... 

2 l ... 

H 


8 


Hupeh 

l ! ... 

8 


12 

i 

20 

Shantung ! 

1 

7 


29 

1 

36 

Shansi 

l 

.. 5 


7 

I 

12 

Honan 


4 2 

7 

6 

12 

8 

Shensi 

1 

4 

18 

1 ' 

! 21 

. . 

Kansu 

I 

6 

16 


20 


Chmghai \ 

1 


6 


1 6 


Fukien ! 


I r> .. 

8 

l 

! 14 

1 

Kwangtung 

1 .... j 

7 , 1 

65 

16 

73 

17 

Kwangsi 

1 

8 ' . 

18 


1 27 

... 

Yunnan 

Kweichow 

! ! ::: 

7 

I 3 

1 

1 23 


i 13 
| 24 

1 

Chahar 

| 1 ; 


! 

2 

1 1 

2 

Suivuan j 

i j 

: i 


3 

1 1 

4 

Ningsia 

j 


4 


! r > 


Smkiang 



I 3 


i 5 i 


Grand Torvr 

24 

i 82 - 31 

1 328 

113 

1 396 

151 


Rkmvkks The Four Northeastern Provinces ~ Jehol, Liaoning, Kirin and 
Heilungkiang, are not h >ted sime they have been under Japanese 
military occupation since 1931 and 1932 


Source Ministry of Justice 


, CIRCUIT COURTS 

With the spread of hostilities, many 
courts m the occupied areas could not 
function at their original seats, thereby 
causing great inconvenience to litigants 
As a remedy the circuit court system 
was instituted to hold second trials, the 
first trials being left to district courts, 
fn regard to the cases of hsien under 
enernv occupation, first trials are held 
by courts m neighboring hsien In 
December, 1938, and August 1939, the 
Judicial Yuan promulgated two sets of 
regulations governing the holding of 
circuit courts in the war areas and 
governing the legal procedure, which 
was greatly simplified Since then circuit 
courts have been sitting in the nine 
war-stricken provinces of Hupeh, 
Kwangtung, Honan, Chekiang, Kiangsi, 
Anhwei, Kiangsu, Shantung and Shansi 
Each of the provinces with circuit 
courts is divided into a number of 


districts, and one or more judges are 
assigned to handle appeal cases, using 
simplified procedure These judges are 
to keep themselves m close contact with 
military and administrative authorities 
in the war zones 

Hie circuit court system, aside from 
its intrinsic judicial value, tends to 
increase the legal knowledge of people. 
The Ministry of Justice, therefore, is 
contemplating extension of the system 
to interior provinces where communica¬ 
tion is difficult. It has submitted to 
the Legislative Yuan, through the 
Executive Yuan, a set of regulations 
for the holding of circuit high courts 
in non-combat as well as m combat 
areas. 

In addition, the Ministry of Justice 
has taken the following steps ; For 
first trials, if the government of the 
hsien where there was formerly a district 
court cannot hold trials and make 











prosecutions, these functions may be 
temporarily taken over by the govern¬ 
ment of a neighboring hsien, For 
second trials, if a high court or its 
branches cannot function, the Ministry 
may assign one of the district courts 
in that compass of competency to take 
over these functions temporarily. Tn 
the absence of any district court, the 
Ministry may designate the high court, 
or the branch high court, or the district 
court, in a neighboring compass of 
competency to take over these functions 
temporarily If there are no courts at 
all m the neighboring compass of 
competency, the Ministry may designate 
hsien judicial sections or hsien govern¬ 
ments at the seat of the provincial 
government or at the seat of the office 
of the special administrative inspector 
to hold the second trials The second 
trials of cases must be handled by district 
courts, hsien judicial sections or hsien 
governments m neighboring hsten and 
not bv the same tribunals which hold 
the first trials 

Hsien Judicial Sections 

In many counties or hsien where 
courts have not been established, the 
hsien magistrate has been serving m 
several capacities in trying cases, some¬ 
times acting as prosecutor, sometimes 
as judge The magistrate’s functions 
m the hsien, however, are chiefly 
administrative, and it was felt that the 
practice of giving the magistrate judicial 
functions concurrently should be brought 
to an end Therefore, in April. 193ft, 
regulations governing the establishment 
of hsien judicial sections were adopted 
These hsien judicial sections were not 
set up as full-rtedgcd courts, but they 
are considered a transitory measure 
pending the establishment of regular 
courts throughout all the provinces The 
judicial sections of the hsten governments 
nave served, however, to relieve the hsien 
magistrates of their judicial duties 

A three-year program was adopted 
Between July, 1936, and December, 1937, 
judicial sections were to tie established 
m all hsien that had no regular courts 
From January, 1938 to June, 1939, all 
existing hsien judicial sections were to 
be converted into district courts 

Before the war began, judicial sections 
had been established in 711 hsien. Since 
1937, judicial sections have been set up 
m 167 more hsten bringing the total 
number of hsien judicial sections up to 
868 By the end of June, 1945, no 
magistrates served concurrently as judges 
in Szechwan. Kweichow, Kwangsi, 
Kansu, Ningsia, Chekiang, Kiangsi, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Fukien, Shantung and 
Suiyuan, 


The conversion of the judicial sections 
of the hsien into regular district courts, 
which was the second part of the program 
laid down in 1936, has not been fully ' 
completed because of war conditions 

The procedure followed m the hsien 
judicial sections may not measure up to 
the standard in regular courts. As a 
precautionary measure, before decisions 
by hsten judicial sections m serious 
criminal cases are enforced, they must 
be reviewed and approved by the high 
court or branch high court in that 
compass of competency. If the latter 
should find anv errors it may return the 
case to the hsien judicial section for 
retrial Whenever necessary, it may 
take over the case or assign one of its 
own judges to preside at a retrial in 
the hsten judicial section 

According to the extant Code of 
Criminal Procedure death sentences have 
to be reviewed by the Ministry of Justice 
before they are earned out Whenever 
necessary, the Ministry may order the 
Supreme Proeuratorate to make extra¬ 
ordinary appeals Only when the 
Ministry is absolutely sure of the 
correctness of the sentences, will it order 
their execution, which should take place 
within three days after the arrival of 
the order 

Cases involving life imprisonment, 
prison terms over five years, cases of 
deferred punishment, and cases involving 
foreign nationals, also have to be 
reviewed by the Ministry of Justice before 
the sentences are earned out, according 
to a set of regulations governing the 
reporting of criminal cases promulgated 
in July, 1935, by the Ministry If the 
Ministry in reviewing such cases dis¬ 
covers evidence of failure to abide by a 
law or decree it may direct the Supreme 
Piocuratorate to make extraordinary 
appeals. 

Certain verdicts in civil cases must also 
be reviewed by the Ministry of Justice 
These include cases involving property 
rights over $5,000 to $10,000, the 
amount varying according to the 
provincial conditions , cases involving 
personal procedure , cases involving 
engagement or inheritance ; cases involv¬ 
ing legal persons, national organs and 
organizations for promoting public wel¬ 
fare , and cases involving foreign 
nationals 

During 1944 the various courts and 
hsien judicial sections of the country 
received a total of 452,751 cases, of 
which 279,273 were civil and 172,678 
criminal Altogether 281,402 civil cases 
and 171,855 criminal cases were decided 
within the year. 



Table 2 —Civil and Criminal Cases Handled by Courts of Different Grades in Various Provinces 

First Trial 
(1944) 
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Table 3—Civil and Criminal Cases Handled by Courts in Various Provinces 

Second Trial 
(1944) 
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Remarks Reports have not been received from provinces not listed 
Source , 24 nmtry of Justice 



Table ^-Civil and Criminal Cases Handled bv Hsien Judicial Sections in Various Provinces 
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The Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court is the highest 
tribunal of the land. It handles all 
of the nation's civil and criminal cases 
for third trials* 

In November, 1942, the Supreme 
Court had five civil courts, and five 
criminal courts, all located in Chungking, 
as against a total of five civil courts and 
eleven criminal courts in July, 1937. A 
suable increase of unsettled civil cases 
resulted in the formation in September, 
1943, of a sixth civil court, raising the 
total number of courts directly under the 
Supreme Court to 11. A seventh civil 
court was added in March, 1944, when it 
was found that, of the old and new cases 
received, the/ ciyil cases greatly out¬ 
numbered the' criminal ones. The new 
civil court was converted from one of 
the five existing criminal courts. 

In each court under the Supreme 
Court there are five judges, one of 


whom is the presiding judge. In 
rendering verdicts all five must confer 
together. » 

In view of wartime transportation 
difficulties causing delay in the delivery 
of litigation documents the Supreme 
Court has established two branch courts 
in the country. One of them, known 
as the Chekiang-Kiangsi-Fukien Branch 
(of the Supreme Court), is in 
Yungan, Fukien. This court, set up 
on September 1, 1942, was reorganised 
from the former Shanghai Special District 
Branch Court, which was forced to cease 
functioning as a result of the Japanese 
seizure of the International Settlement 
on December 8, 1941. The other court, 
the Hunan-Kwangtung Branch, is located 
in Kweiyang, Hunan. It was estab¬ 
lished on September 1, 1943, owing to 
the increased flow of civil and criminal 
cases for third trials in the two provinces 
of Hunan and Kwangtung. 


Table 5-—Civil and Criminal Cases Handled by the Supreme Court 
1927 to 1945 (Jan.-Feb.) 


Yea* 

Number of Old 
Cases Accepted 

Number of New 

Cases Accepted 

Number of Cases 
Decided 

\ Number of Cases 
j Undecided 


Civil 

Crimi¬ 

nal 

Total 

Civil 

Crimi¬ 

nal 

Total 

Civil 

i Cnmi- 
j nal 

Total 

ClV’l 

i Crimi¬ 
nal 

Total 

1927 




465 

333 

798 

8 

1 11 

19 

457 

322 

770 

1928 

45t 

322 ^ 

779 

2,458 

l 1,860 

4,318 | 

1,733 

j 1,955 

4,688 

1,182 

227 

1,400 

1929 

1,182 

227 

1,409 

5,445 

2,590 

8,035 

4,845 

j 3,120 

6,965 

| 1,782 

697 

2,4711 

1930 

1,782 

597 1 

2,479 

5,122 

3,251 

8,373 

5,383 j 

2,829 

2,829 | 

! 1,521 

1,119 

! 2.640 

1931 

1,521 

! 1,118 

2,640 

5,386 

2,896 

8,282 

4,637 

2,660 

; 7,297 | 

2,270 

1.355 

8,625 

1932 

2,270 

1,355 

3,625 

7,219 

4,777 

11,996 

6,480 j 

: 3,623 j 

10,103 1 

3,009 

2,509 

5,518 

1933 

3,009 

2,509 

5,518 

8,559 

5,789 

14,348 

8,823 

. 5,852 | 

14,675 

2,745 

2,446 

5,191 

1934 

2,745 

2,446 

5,191 

9,655 

5,919 

15,574 

9,930 

6,345 j 

16,275 

2,470 

2,020 

4,490 

1935 

2,470 

2,020 

! 4,490 

10,475 

10,155 

20,630 

11,438 

7,166 ; 

18,604 

1,507 

5,009 

6.51A 

1936 

1,507 

5,008 

6,516 

12,525 

11,488 

24,013 

11,251 

9.624 1 

20.875 

2,781 

6,873 

9,654 

1937 

2,781 

6,873 

9,654 

10,890 

10,415 

21,305 

8,605 

9,973 | 

18,578 

5,066 

7,315 

12,381 

1938 

5,066 

7,315 

12,381 

6,063 

5,891 

11,954 

8,335 

7,357 

15,692 

2,794 

5,849 

8,6*8 

1939 

2,794 

5,849 

| 8,643 

4,011 

4,754 

8,765 

4,896 

6,666 

11 562 

1,909 

3,937 

5,848 

1940 

1,909 

8,937 

5,846 

4,322 

4,531 

; 8,853 

4,113 j 

5,938 

10,051 ! 

2,118 

2,530 

4,6*8 

1941 

2.118* 

2,530 

4,648 

6,924 

4,866 

11,790 

4,454 j 

5,774 

10,228 

4,588 

1,622 

6.210 

1942 

4,588 

1,622 

! 6,210 

8,529 

4,485 

13,014 

6,572 

4 560 

lt,132 

1,545 

1,547 

8,0958 

1943 

6,545 

1,547 

8,092 

7,863 

I 4,455 

12,318 

8,622 

; 5,000 

13,622 

6,786 

1,002 

6 788 

1944 

5,786 

1,002 

6,788 

8,678 

3,634 

12,212 

9,800 j 

3,473 

12,773 

5,164 

1,063 

6,227 

1945 f 

5,164 

i 1,063 

6,227 

544 

i 190 

734 

658 j 

153 

811 

5,050 

1,100 

6,150 

\ Feb. 

5,050 

1,100 

6,150 

499 

112 

561 ! 

1 

570 

150 

720 

4,923 

1,062 

6,985 

Grand 

Tot At 




125,582 

92,291 

217,873 

120,653 

91,229 

211,882 

... 


... 


Remarks: (1) No old cases were filed in 1927 since the Supreme Court was established only in 
December o i that year. 

(2) Statistics from the Chekiang-Kiangsi-Fukien Branch and the Hunan-Kwangtung Branch 
(ci the Supreme Court) are included in this table only as far as May, 11)44, since «*» 
reports have been received from these courts since June of the same year owing to 
dislocation of communications. 
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Source : Judicial Yuan 




The Administrative Court 

The Administrative Court, which is 
under the direct control of the Judicial 
Yuan, is composed of two courts, the 
first and the second Five judges attend 
each court, one of them being the 
presiding judge In holding trials and 
rendering verdicts, the live judges must 
confer together. 

The existing Admimctrame Court 
Procedural Law, promulgated by the 
National Government in 1937, stipulates 


as follows: Those who have suffered 
losses through breaches of law by either 
Central or local government organs, may, 
in accordance with the Law of Appeals, 
repeat their appeals lor redress, if they 
are not satisfied with the decisions of 
the organs concerned , or, if they receive 
no decisions two months after their 
second appeals, they may bring suits 
against the government organs m 
question in the Administrative Court, 
and accompany their suits with appeals 
for compensation for losses sustained. 


Table 6—Gases Handled by the Administrative Court 
1938 TO 1945 (Jan.-Feb.) 



.Number 

or Cases Accepted I , 

Number of i 

Number of 

Year 

Old 

; 

New 

i 

1 ( ASPS 

Iotal j DecKlcd 

( ases 
Undecided 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


1945/ J an 
15,40 ^Feb 


203 

1(>I 

12s 

HU 

144 

K3 

7S 

Mi 

68 


31 

08 

91 

102 

,V2 

f)f> 

48 

3 


234 

229 

219 

203 

196 

139 

126 

69 

73 


73 

101 

5H 

119 

113 

61 

60 

1 

7 


161 

128 

161 

144 

83 

78 

66 

68 

66 


Grand Ictial 


203 


4 >6 


o 93 


Source JudiuU Yuan 


PUNISHMENT OF PUBLIC 
FUNCTIONARIES 

The Commission f 01 the Disciplinary 
Punishment of Public 3 umtionaries lias 
been set up as the means ot guarding 
against corruption of government 
officials, and has jurisdiction over .ill 
cases of embe r/U mint dt fault dere¬ 
liction of duty, breach of law and other 
legal offenses t\ccpt case^ cone truing 
high ranking uvil stivuits The highest 
ranking government officials are directly 
under the jurisdiction ot the 4 National 
Government 

The commission is divided into two 
parts, one centiai and the other local, 
both subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Judicial Yuan. The Centiai Commission 
punishes local administrative officials 
throughout the country of the second 
(or selected) rank, and of the third (or 


recommended) rank It also has juris¬ 
diction over all Centiai Government 
lunctionaries of all three ranks elected, 
recommended, and delegated 1 he local 
commissions have jurisdiction our local 
government officials of and below the 
delegated rank bince there an 4 only 
lour mam ranks within the civil service 
set-up, this mean 4 - tint the two divisions 
of the ( ominission for the Disciplinary 
Punishment of Public Functionaries have 
jurisdiction over all government officials 
< \upt those holding the top rank or 
having the special appointment rank 

Owing to the war the local commissions 
now operate only m 17 provinces: 
Chekiang, Honan, Anhwei, Kiang&j, 
Fukien, Kansu, Hupeh, Hunan, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Szechwan, Sxkang, Shensi, Nmgsia, and 
Chmghai 





The highest ranking government 
officials are under the jurisdiction of 
the Commission for the Disciplinary 
Punishment of Political Officials, which 


is a body composed of eight State 
Councillors of the National Government 
and is directly responsible to the National 
Government for its decisions 


Table 7—Cases Handled by the Central Commission for the 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries 


1938 to 1945 (Jan.-Feb.) 



Number 

or Casks Accepted 

| Number of 

Number of 

Yr ah 




( uses 

Cases 





Decided 

Undecided 


Old 

New 

T ota 1 

i 


1938 

209 , 

75 

284 

22 7 

59 

1939 

59 | 

98 

157 

106 | 

51 

1940 

51 

i 

98 

149 

lot 

48 

1911 

48 

i 

81 

129 

89 | 

40 

1942 

i 

40 

94 

134 

102 j 

i 

32 

1943 

32 1 

83 

117 

90 ' 

25 

1944 

27 

77 ’ 

102 

! 4H i 

. ! 

54 

194.-J 

54 

4 I 

| 7S 

<■> 

56 

50 , 

7 

j w 

i 

J : 

60 

Grand Ioiai 

209 

617 

i 

766 



* 
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Source judicial \ uun 


Cases Invoiving Foreigners 

There has been a remarkable slump 
m tin number of law suits involving 
foreign nationals in the eight >cars ot 
war in China In 1942, for instance, 
then were onl> thm criminal and 14 
civil cases tried m { bluest courts 

From 1937 to 1941 inclusive the 
number of civil and criminal cases 
concerning foreigners handled b> various 
district courts in the country totalled 
3,946, of which 2,111 were civil and 
1 535 criminal, thus making an average 
of a little less than 500 rases a year. 
As a matter of la< t most of these cases 
were tried in Shanghai before Japan's 
attack on Pearl Harbor 

PROPER COURT 
JURISDICTION 

With the abrogation of the extra¬ 
territoriality treaties, lawsuits involving 
foreign nationals have, since January 1, 
1942, been tried by Chinese courts in 


accordance with Chinese laws and 
regulations The Mmistrs of Justice 
has however, promulgated a set of 
regulations providing for proper court 
jurisdiction toi toieigners The 
regulations provide that if a foreigner 
is involved in a civil or criminal case 
as a defendant and if the judicial 
orgmi 7 ition handing the case is louder 
than a district ( ourt other the defendant 
or tin organization concerned may, prior 
to the commencement of verbal Inal 
write to request the high court to 
transfer the cast to a district court m 
the immediate neighborhood for trial 
One hundred and si\t\-seven district 
courts have been assigned b\ the high 
courts of vaiious provinces to accept such ' 
transfer cases: 32 in Szechwan, 6 in 
Honan; II m Kiangsi, 10 m Hupeh; 
16 in Shensi , 14 in Kansu , 5 m Sikang ; 

8 m Yunnan, G in l ukien ; 11 m 
Kwangsi ; II m Chekiang; 6 in 
Kwangtung , 5 m Chinghai; 5 m Anhwei ; 

1 in Shansi; 4 m Hunan , and 16 in 
Kweichow. 





Table S—Civil and Criminal Cases Involving Foreigners 
Handled by District Courts 

1937-1944 



Year 


Case 

j 




i 


Total 


1937 | 1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 | 1943 

1944 


Civil 

i 

995 : 397 

423 

295 

253 

14 j 25 



Criminal 

384 | 162 

396 

312 

229 

3 | 27 



Civil and Criminal , 

1,379 j 559 

819 

607 

482 

17 ; 52 ] 

1 1 1 

31 

3,946 


Remarks: Since the suspension of the Shanghai Special District Court in 1942 
the number 01 cases involving foreigners has decreased. 

. Source : Ministry ol Justice 


Table 9—Civil and Criminal Cases Concerning Foreign Nationals 
Handled by Chinese Courts Since the Abolition 
op Consular Jurisdiction in China 


(1942-1944) 


Country 

1942 

_ . 

1943 

1944 

Total 

Civil 

Criminal 

I ,AI D 

~c6 

G 

O 

> 

0 

<3 

s 

6 

c 

G 

72 

G 

s 

X 

u 

U.S.A. 

3 

1 

5 

2 

3 

11 

11 

14 

France 

1 


4 

1 

3 


8 

1 

Italy 

2 


2 

3 

... 


4 

3 

Switzerland 



1 


1 

. 

2 


Canada 



1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Turkey 



2 

1 



2 

1 

Great Britain 



7 

4 

8 

3 

15 

7 

U.SS.R. 



3 


4 


7 


Hungary 



1 

i 


... 

1 

i 

French Jndo-China 


... 

1 



... 

l 

l 

Korea 




l 




l 

Norway j 








i 

Poland i 




. ! 


1 


2 

Sweden ! 






1 


1 

Australia | 


... 




1 


1 

Netherlands ! 






1 


1 

Portugal j 






1 


1 

Stateless ! 

j 


i 

i 




l 


Grind Total j 

6 

1 ! 

28 

15 

20 

22 

54 

41 


Remarks : (1) The figures include both first and second trial cases 

(2) Cases involving foreigners of two different nationalities in one 
lawsuit are listed under countries of both nationals concerned. 
The number of cases actually handled are for 1942, civil 6, 
* criminal 1 ; for 1943, civil 28, criminal 13; for 1944, civil 20, 

criminal 22. 

Source : Ministry of Justice 





















Chungking leads all cities in the 
number of noth civil and criminal cases 
handled* with Chengtu and Kunming 
next. Most of the lawsuits concerned 
disputes over premises and real estate. 
Of the criminal cases tried since January, 
1942, the heaviest sentence handed out 
to any convicted foreigner has been 
three years and one month of imprison¬ 
ment. This refers to the case of a 
Swedish national in Sian, who was 
found guilty of concealing confidential 
documents of military nature. 

To facilitate supervision, foreigners to 
be imprisoned or detained are sent to 
rtsons or other suitable places designated 
y the Ministry of Justice. The National 
Government has made an appropriation 
of $12,000,000 towards the construction 
or renovation of prison houses m localities 
where contacts between different nationals 
are frequent and numerous. 

Following the signing of new treaties 
between China and the United States, 
Great Britain, and other countries, 
learned and experienced jurists con¬ 
versant with the English language were 
appointed to sit on the benches in the 
law' courts of Free China. The president 
of the Chungking Experimental Dis¬ 
trict Court, L. C. Cha, for instance, 
received his juridical education at the 
American-supported Soochow University 
in China and at the University of 
Michigan in the United States. While 
the courts in large cities like Chungking, 
Chengtu, Kunming and Kweilin have 
interpreters in English and other foreign 
languages, smaller courts ask college 
teachers or other qualified individuals 
to interpret and pay them for the service 
rendered. 

ADVOCACY OF FOREIGNERS 

On April 5, 1945, the National 

Government promulgated a revised 
Advocates Act permitting the practice 
of law m China by foreign nationals. 
Until then, only Chinese citizens had 
been eligible to advocacy in China, 
although at one time or another 50 to 
100 foreign lawyers in Shanghai, during 
the consular jurisdiction era, served as 
advocates. Under the revised act foreign 
nationals are eligible to become advocates 
after having passed the same examination 
required of all Chinese applicants for 
practising law m China. Provisions in 
this regard are as follows : 

(l) Nationals of any foreign country 
under whose law Chinese citizens 
are admissible to advocacy may 
apply to take the examination 
for advocates in accordance with 
Chinese law. 

Those who have successfully 
passed the examination mention¬ 


ed in the preceding paragraph 
and have been issued advocate's 
licences, shall, prior to taking 
up practice in China, secure 
the permission of the Ministry 
of Justice. 

Those who have taken oat 
advocate's licenses before this 
Act comes into force shall come 
within the scope of the provision 
of the two preceding paragraphs. 

(2) Foreign nationals who have been 
given permission to serve as 
advocates in China shall abide 
by all Chinese laws and orders 
and the regulations of the Bar 
Association. 

Any violation of this provision 
may incur, in addition to 
penalty according to laws and 
orders, withdrawal of permission 
and revocation of the advocate's 
license by the Ministry of 
Justice. 

(3) Foreign nationals permitted to 
serve as advocates in China 
shall use the Chinese language 
during court proceedings and 
their papers submitted shall 
also be in the Chinese language. 

(A complete translation of the revised 
Advocates Act is to be found at the end 
of the chapter,) 

VISITS OF FOREIGN JURISTS 

Since the termination of consular 
jurisdiction, jurists from foreign countries 
have been paying visits to China to 
study the judicial and legal system 
of the country They visited Chinese 
courts of various grades, sat through 
court hearings and, like Judge Milton 
J. Helmick, offered comments and 
suggestions. 

Judge Helmick, who was formerly 
judge of the United States Court in 
China in Shanghai, spent nearly 
three months in this country, from 
November 24, 1944 to February 27, 
1945, on an assignment from his home 
government. He made a study of the 
Chinese Draft Constitution and civil and 
criminal codes, civil and criminal pro¬ 
cedural laws, commercial laws, Notary 
Public Laws, Land Law and other codes. 
He visited the various courts in 
Chungking and Kunming, including the 
Chungking Experimental District Court 
and the Yunnan High Court, and 
attended a number of trials. 

Judge Helmick, prior to his departure 
for the United States, submitted, in a 
private capacity, several suggestions to 
the Chinese judicial authorities, concern* 
ing the procedure of lawsuits and the 
granting of licenses by the Chinese 



Government to foreign companies intend¬ 
ing to operate business in China 
The noted American jurist suggested 
that advocates be allowed to take up 
part of the duties of the judge in order 
fco facilitate the handling of lawsuits 
He also suggested that the circuit court 
system being practised in war areas be 
extended to border regions where no 
courts have been set up 

The Ministry of justice is giving 
consideration to the establishment of 
a central fingerpnnts organ suggested 
by Judge Helmick The Ministry, one 
time previously, open ted a fingerprints 
training class 

For the convenience of foreign students 
of Chinese laws a scries of pamphlets 
on Chinese laws now m force have bten 
translated into Lnglish by the Ministry 
of Justice These include A Condensed 
Study of the Chinese Procedural Laws 
Cwil and Criminal Laws Regulating 
Expenses for Civil Pioceedings \otarv 
Public Laws Public Defenders Regala 
tions and Prouswns Regulating the Civil 
and Criminal Procedure Inquity Offices 
Attached to the High Courts and Their 
Subordinate Courts 

JURISDICTION OVER 
ALLIED FORCES 

In addition to the members of the 
foreign diplomatic c orps most of the 
foreign residents m 1 ree China at the 
present time are engaged in military 
services Most ol them are mem¬ 
bers of the American armed ion.es 
and they enjov immunity from the 
Chinese law in accordance with a set 
of regulations governing criminal juris¬ 
diction over members ol the American 
armed forces temporally stationed in 
China as promulgated by tht National 
Government on October 1 1943 

A similar agree merit was conclude d on 
July 7 I94> between th* go\ t nrnents of 
the Republic of China and Gnat Britain 

Regulations Governing Criminal 
Jurisdiction over Members of 
the American Armed Forces 
in China 

(Promulgated by the National Government 
on October I 1943 and Enforced from 
the Same Date) 

Article 1 l he National Government 
of the Republic of China m the interest 
of conduct of war against the common 
enemies and acting from a spirit of 
reciprocity shall surrender to the 
American service courts and military 
authorities exclusive jurisdiction over 
Any criminal offenses that may be 
committed by members of the armed 
forces of the United States stationed 


temporarily m China The cases shall be 
handled according to these regulations. 

Article If Ihe Chinese courts shall 
handle criminal offenses committed by 
members of the American armed forces 
m China if and when the military 
authorities of the American Government 
prefer that jurisdiction be exercised by 
the ( hmese Government 

Article III Members of tht American 
armed forces as mentioned m these 
regulations refer only to those who are, 
according to tht American laws subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Vmencan 
military and naval laws This docs not 
include ( hmese nationals serving in the 
American armed forces and nationals 
of a third or undetermined nationality 
employed in China by the American 
armtd forces 

Members of the American armed 
forces shall product their credentials 
to identify themselves as being subject 
to the jurisdiction of the American 
military and naval laws 

Article IV Ihe regulation toncerning 
jurisdiction as descubed in Article 1 
shall not restrain the Chinese courts 
in the exercise according to the Chinese 
laws of such authority as questioning, 
direst detention search and investigation 
over any member of the American armed 
forces who has committed or is alleged 
to have committed an offense 

As soon as sufficient evidence has 
been made available to prove the member 
of the American armed forces concerned 
to be guilty or culpable" findings to 
that effect shall be lepoited immediately 
to the* Arne ncan military authority 
concerned and tin east shall bt trans¬ 
ferred thereto 

Article V 1 rans( ript < opu s of 

verdicts rendered L>\ the American 
service courts and military authorities 
on case^ involving members ol the 
American irnnd tones in ( hma shall 
be made avail tble to the ( hint sc courts 
or other agencies concerned upon request 
The latter may also prior to the render¬ 
ing of the verdicts request to be kept in¬ 
formed about the progress of the cases 
Aitick \ l No person acting with 
good intention toward a member of 
the American armed lorces shall be held 
legally responsible titfnr in a < ivil or 
a criminal sense if due to the fact 
that he is unaware of the identity of the 
American his act is not m accordance 
with these regulations 

Article VI1 I hesc regulations shall 
come into force from the date of 
promulgation and shall remain effective 
for six months after the conclusion 
of the war 



Table 10 —Civil and Criminal Cases Handled by Chinese Courts 
from 1930 to 1941 Concerning Nationals of Countries 
Having No Consular Jurisdiction if/ China 


Countries 
Abyssinia— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Argentina— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Austria— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Bulgaria— 

Civil 

Criminal 

Chile- 

Civil 

Criminal 

Czechoslovakia— 
Civil 
Criminal 
Esthnma— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Finland— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Germany— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Greece— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Hungary— 

Civil 

Criminal 

Iran- 

Civil 

Criminal 

Iraq— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Jugoslavia — 

Civil 
Criminal 
I^tvia— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Lithuania- 
Civil 
Criminal 
Paraguay — 

Civil 
Criminal 
Poland — 

Civil 
Criminal 
Rumania- - 
Civil 
Criminal 
Thailand— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Turkey— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Uruguay— 

Civil 
Criminal 
U.S.S R.~- 
Civil 
Criminal 
Venezuela— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Stateless— 

Civil 
Criminal 
Total— 

Civil 

Criminal 
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Source: Ministry of Justice 






JUDICIAL REFORM 

I. Experimental Courts 

A highly important step towards 
judicial reform in China during the 
last few war years has been the 
experimenting with a new simplified 
procedure in the trial of civil and criminal 
cases. Gratifying results already have 
been reported from the Chungking 
Experimental District Court and the 
Pishan Experimental District Court. 

Of the cases tried under this simplified 
procedure by the Pishan Experimental 
District Court during the two years of 
experimentation, from May, 1942 till 
June, 1944, 70 per cent took less 

than 15 days to reach a settlement; 
15 per cent less than five days ; nine 
per cent less than a month ; and three 
per cent more than a month. This is a 
ratio hitherto unattained by courts 
elsewhere m China, according to 
Hsieh Kwan-sheng, Minister of Justice. 

The new simplified procedure m civil 
cases promotes the progress of proceedings 
by functional duties, thereby enhancing 
the basic functions of law and reducing 
unnecessary restrictions m order to 
eliminate delay resulting from a com¬ 
plicated procedure In criminal cases, 
the limits of private prosecutions are 
extended so as to shorten the procedure 
and to increase the stipulations concern¬ 
ing suspended prosecutions so as to 
maintain a fair measure of equilibrium 
between law and human relationship 

The simplified trial procedure was 
instituted at Pishan, a small highway 
, town of 40,900 people, 47 miles west of 
Chungking, in May, 1942, following 
the inauguration of the Pishan Experi¬ 
mental District Court. Later, beginning 
from July 1, 1944, it was introduced 
into the Chungking District Court, which 
was likewise reorganized into an 
experimental court. 

In view of the success of the new 
procedure in the Chungking and Pishan 
courts, the Ministry of Justice has 
asked the Legislative Yuan to legalize 
the procedure for nation-wide use. 

A ** complaint bell/' a reminder of an 
antiquated form of direct oral appeal 
to the justice of the peace, has been 
in use at the Pishan Experimental 
District Court and this is provided for 
the convenience of those litigants who 
are unable to write or read. One who 
has a grievance to make and who seeks 
redress through legal channels merely 
rings the " complaint bell" at the gate 
of the court and instantly he is met by 
an officer on duty. He then tells his 
grievance to the officer. 


IL Court-Assigned Attorney 
System 

The system of court-assigned attorneys 
to represent poor defendants facing 
criminal charges involving more than 
five years of imprisonment, or facing 
first trials without advocates under the 
jurisdiction of a high court, was started 
in the Chungking District Court in 
July, 1940 In 1941, the system was 
extended to Chengtu and Kweilin. By 
January, 1945, it was extended to 
17 more district courts, with the 
attorneys varying in number from one 
to two. The attorneys thus assigned 
receive their fees from the Government, 
Besides, the Justice Ministry has 
instituted a set of measures governing 
the rendering of free legal service to 
poor complainants by members of the 
bar associations in various localities. By 
January, 1945, 04 localities had reported 
the adoption and enforcement of this 
system. 

China had at the beginning of 1945 
a total of 9,827 lawyers holding advocate’s 
licenses from the Ministry of Justice. 
During the two years 1943 and 1944 
the Ministry of Justice issued 582 
advocate's licenses. 

Table 11.—Number of Lawyers 
Holding Advocate’s Licenses 
from the Ministry of Justice 
_(January, 1945)_ 


Province 

Number 

Anhwei 

257 

Chahar 

15 

Chekiang 

1,185 

Chinghai 

2 

Fukien 

425 

Heilungkiang 

1 

Honan 

312 

Hopei 

966 

Hunan 

379 

Hupeh 

328 

Jehol j 

6 

Kansu 

34 

Kiangsi 

387 

Kiangsu 

2,962 

Kirin 

6 

Kwangsi 

211 

Kwangtung 

842 

Kweichow 

105 

Liaoning 

3 

Shansi 

94 

Shantung 

499 

Shensi 

83 

Sikang 

9 

Suiyuan 

17 

Szechwan 

654 

Yunnan 

40 

Total 

9,827 


Source: Mini*try of Justice 



For the convenience of litigants or 
prospective litigants unacquainted with 
legal procedure, the Ministry of justice 
has ordered the establishment of civil 
and criminal procedure inquiry offices 
in various graded courts of and below 
the high court status. Three hundred 
and fifty-nine such offices had been set 
up in various provinces by the close of 
1944. 

III. Notary Public System 

The Notary Public System was 
instituted in China first in the Nanking 
District Court in April, 1935. Before 
July, 1937, it was extended to 27 other 
courts. 

The system was promoted with greater 
vigor after the beginning of the war 
with Japan, which caused upheavals m 
the social and economic life of the 
people. By the end of 1941 there were 
Notary Public Offices in 104 more 
courts. In conformity with a program 
launched by the Judicial Yuan in 1942, 
there was at the beginning of 1945 a 
Notary Public Office in all but three 
of the nation’s 328 district courts. 

Details for the enforcement of the 
Notary Public Laws and regulations 
governing fees in Notary Public service 
were announced on January 1, 1944 

IV. Special Criminal Procedure 

A set of Regulations Governing the 
Trial of Special Criminal Cases was 
promulgated by the National Government 
on January 13, 1944, and carried into 
effect as from November 12 of the same 
year. Special criminal cases, which 
include treason, robbery, corruption and 
opium and drug offenses were instituted 
in view' of the emergency period and 
had been handled by military tribunals 
or similar military organs 

Under the new regulations, ail cases 
that, according to law, are subject to 
the special criminal procedure and all 
cases that, according to law’, are subject 
to trial by militaxy tribunals or similar 
military organs shall henceforth be 
handled by judicial agencies with the 
exception of those involving military 
personnel. However, to further the 
Government's anti-opium and anti-drug 
program, violators of anti-opium and 
anti-drug laws wull continue to be tried 
tinder military law. Foreign nationals 
involved in special criminal cases are 
also subject to the special criminal 
procedure. 

In accordance wdth the same 
regulations, death and life imprisonment 
sentences shall, without application from 


the defendants concerned* be referred 
directly to the Supreme Court lor 
reconsideration. , 

V. Freedom of the Human 
Person Regulations 

On July 15, 1944, the National 

Government promulgated a set of 
Regulations for Safeguarding the Freedom 
of the Human Person, which have since 
been known, though incorrectly, as the 
“ Habeas Corpus Act.” The regulations 
became effective as from August i, 1944. 

In accordance wuth the new regulations, 
no agency, unless authorized to exercise 
prosecution and jurisdiction by law, is 
allowed to arrest, detain, fine or put any 
person on trial. And if any arrest is 
found, after trial, to have been made 
beyond the jurisdiction of the arresting 
agency, the case shall be transferred 
within two days to the proper jurisdiction. 

The Ministry of Justice, to see to it 
that the same regulations are correctly 
executed as' well as to exercise close 
supervision over its subordinate agencies, 
has formulated, in consultation with 
other parties concerned, a senes of 
measures regarding the investigation 
and reporting of arrests made by their 
respective subordinate agencies. " These 
measures provide corrective and penal 
clauses in case of violation of the afore¬ 
mentioned regulations 

A full translation of the regulations 
follows . 


Regulations for Safeguarding 
the Freedom of the 
Human Person 

(.Promulgated by the National Government 

on July 15, 1944, to become effective 
as pom August 1, 1944) 

Article I. No agency, unless author¬ 
ized to exercise prosecution and 
jurisdiction by common or special laws, 
shall arrest, detain, fine or subject 
anybody to trial 

The Executive Yuan and the National 
Military Council shall instruct the 
Ministry of J ustice and the Directorate- 
General of Courts Martial, respectively, 
to carry out a joint investigation of 
the agencies authorized for conducting 
arrests in February and August of 
each year, and to provide a list of 
the authorized agencies to all courts and 
all provincial, municipal and hsien 
governments after each semi-annual 
investigation. 

Article II. Agencies authorized to 
make arrests shall make them according 
to law. If any arrest is found, after 



trial, to have been made by mistake or 
without sufficient evidence, the arrested 
person shall be released immediately 
without bail. If the offense was not 
committed within the jurisdiction of the 
arresting agency, the case shall be 
transferred within two days to the 
proper jurisdiction. 

Article III. If any arrest is made, 
according to law, by one prosecuting 
or judicial agency at the request of 
another prosecuting or judicial agency, 
the case shall be transferred to the 
agency from which the request oiigmated. 

If any arrest is made by a prosecuting 
or judicial agency by ordei of a higher 
authority, the case shall be reported 
within two days to the higher authority 
for legal settlement. 

Article IV. When any arrest is being 
made, the warrant and the reasons for 
arrest shall be made known to the 
arrested. The latter or his (or her) rela¬ 
tions may ask to be told the reasons lor 
arrest, if such reasons have not been 
given. If the arrested, or his (or her) 
family, questions the jurisdiction of the 
arresting agency, he (or she) may apply to 
the arresting agency or to its superior 
body for a transfer of the case, according 
to law, to the proper jurisdiction. 

Definite reply shall be rendered to 
the above application by the arresting 
agency. 

Article V. If any arrest, made 
according to law, concerns military 
affairs and if the arresting authorities 
consider it necessary that the case be 
held temporarily in secrecy, the case 
shall, with the approval of the highest 
military authority concerned, be exempted 
from the restriction of Article IV' of 
these Regulations 

Article VI. Any prosecuting 01 judicial 
agency conducting arrests shall report 
its cases to its superior body once each 
week. The report shall include both 
cases released or detained on suspicion, 
and shall detail the name, sex, age, 
birthplace, and address of the arrested, 
and the reasons for release. 

Article VII. If any arresting officer 
or his superior violates these Regulations 
he shall be subject to punishment 
according to the penal and criminal codes 

Article VIII. When these Regulations 
come into force, the Executive Yuan 
and the National Military Council shall 
direct the Ministry of Justice and the 
Directorate-General of Courts Martial, 
respectively, to make a monthly investi¬ 
gation of arrests made by their respective 
subordinate agencies, and to take 
corrective measures if there is any 


violation of this Act, The results of the 
investigation shall be reported monthly 
to the Executive Yuan and the National 
Military Council. 

Article IX. These Regulations shall 
come into force on August 1, 1944. 

PRISONS AND PRISONERS 

Beginning m 192S the National 
Government adopted a program of 
prison reform. It promulgated detailed 
regulations concerning management, 
training, work and sanitation in prisons. 
New prisons were erected, and old ones 
improved in Kiangsu and Shantung. 
Later, work began under the direct 
control of the Judicial Yuan on six 
prisons m Shanghai and five other 
cities. The war, howevei, interfered 
with the carrying out of the program. 
Prisons in several provinces were 
abandoned and construction on others 
in the exposed areas was suspended. 
In order to accommodate convicts eva¬ 
cuated from the war zones, temporary 
prisons were established in Kwangtung, 
Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien and Anhwei. 

In January, 1945, there weie m all 
of China 90 prisons, 17 branch prisons, 
three juvenile prisons and one labor 
prison oi convicts’ colony. About one- 
fifth of them were added after the war 
started In hsien or counties having 
no new prisons, convicts are serving 
their terms in detention houses which, 
in January, 1945. totalled 1,783 for 
the whole country Separate quarters 
are piovided for military convicts 
m many hsien m Szechwan and 
Kwangtung provinces to relieve conges¬ 
tion in the hsien jails 

Modern prison houses are found in 
various large cities ol Free China and 
special appropriations have been made 
for impiovmg the old ones Beginning 
from 1945, the Ministry of Justice 
began a five-year progiam for the 
building of new puson houses and the 
improving of old ones Work was to 
be started at 28 localities where the 
needs appeared to be the greatest 1 hese 
included sucli cities as Chungking, 
Chengtu and Luhsien in Szechwan, 
Liuchow in Kwangsi, Yuanhug in Hunan, 
Foot how, Yungan and Nanping in 
Fukien, Jmkin in Kiangsi, and Yungkia 
(Wenchow) and Lishui in Chekiang. 
In Chungking a large modern prison 
has been under construction near 
Fuhsingkwan and is to be partially 
completed by August, 1945. Occupying 
an area of more than 170 mow (a mow 
is one-sixth of an acre), the new peni¬ 
tentiary will, when fully completed. 



accommodate approximately 2,000 
inmates. Chungking's modern prison, 
known as the Szechwan Provincial 
Prison No. 2, was destroyed by a J apanese 
air raid in 1940, 

China at present has 50,000 convicts, 
of whom less than one-third are judicial 
offenders. The remaining two-thirds are 
" guest convicts "—military and 

administrative offenders under temporary 
detention. 

In September, 1937, following the 
outbreak of major hostilities in Shanghai, 
steps were taken to evacuate dangerous 
convicts from prisons m the exposed 
areas to prisons in the rear, while convicts 
sentenced for less serious offenses were 
either paroled, released on bad or 
temporarily released, depending partly 
on the war situation and partly on 
individual cases A set of Regulations 
Governing the Transfer of Convicts for 
Wartime Military Service was pro¬ 
mulgated by the National Military 
Council, and later revised in September, 
1940 Life convicts having served more 
than five years, and convicts sentenced 
to more than ten years of imprisonment 
and having served one-fifth of their 
term, come within the scope of .these 
regulations. Their days of service in 
the armed forces are counted toward 
their terms of imprisonment. Further¬ 
more, m case of special merit or 
disablement from battle wounds, their 
sentences are rescinded From 1938 
till the end of March, 1945, the number 
of military convicts released for army 
service m the various provinces aggre¬ 
gated 43,352 men Arid from September, 
1937, when the regulations for the 
temporary disposal of prison-term 
convicts during the emergent y period 
were promulgated, till the end of March, 
1945, 3,385 prison-term convicts were 
paroled, 9.983 set free on bail to perform 
labor service, and 37,737 temporarily 
released A large number of the convicts 
released for army duty have, through 
bravery in combat, won patdons from 
the National Government, in accordance 
with a wartime regulation governing 
the granting of amnesty to convicts A 
few have even become commanders of 
battalions and regiments thtough 
accumulation of merit in active service. 

From January, 1938 to February, 
1945, a total of 42 convicts, 15 criminal 
and 27 military, were granted amnesty 
and a total of 158 convicts 38 criminal 
and 130 military, received commutation 
of their sentences m varying degrees 
In the period one case of restitution of 
civil rights concerning a criminal convict 
was registered. 


After July, 1942 the per capita ration 
of the prisoners was issued in kind and 
the quota, averaging 20 ounces of rice 
per day, varied with each individual 
according to the nature and amount ol 
his work as well as his physical needs. 
During 1944, each prisoner was issued 
two tou and one sheng (a little more than 
23 pounds) of rice per month, which 
was the per capita ration of military 
convicts Beginning from January, 1945, 
however, they went back to the old 
20-ounce-/>er-ctf/u£a-per~day system. 
Among the prisons throughout the 
country there were, in January, 1945, 
551 working units in the various 
provinces, with 20.522 convicts engaged 
in more than 30 different types of 
productive labor which included printing, 
spinning and weaving, tailoring, and 
rope and sandals making 

At I*ingwu, on the northern border 
of Szechwan, 200 convicts of the labor 
prison which is actually a convicts' 
colony have for the last four years been 
engaged in land reclamation and raising 
cattle and vegetables Not a few of 
them have their families living with 
them in the colony. By 1945, upwards 
of 1,100 mow or about 183 acres of land 
had been reclaimed. During 1943. 250 
piculs (a picul is 110 pounds) of corn 
and 30 piculs of soya beans and other 
foodstuffs were harvested The yield of 
corn in 1944 fejl short of the 1943 
production by 50 piculs but approxi¬ 
mately 30 piculs of soya beans and 
51 piculs of rice and wheat were 
produced. 

During the last few years convicts 
from the prison at Hmgkwo m southern 
Kiangsi, which is one of the best kept 
jails in the country, have been working 
on the farms of families whose male 
members are in the nation’s fighting 
service Convicts from other prisons 
of the land have also been directed by 
the Ministry of Justice to render similar 
service to families v f servicemen 

MODEL PRISONS 

Before the w^ar there were two model 
prisons in China The First Prison of 
Peiping, founded in the early years of 
the Republic, was big enough for 5(J0 
peojde. Its capacity was doubled in 
1920 Foreign nationals m Peiping and 
Tientsin (without consular jurisdiction 
rights) as well as Chinese used to serve 
their sentences in this prison. Attached 
to the prison were a hospital, a bath¬ 
house, a reformatory, a library, and 
athletic grounds Christian priests wera 
admitted to propagate the gospel among 
the convicts. There were also several 



workshops teaching useful trades such as 
printing* shoemaking, tailoring, carpentry 
and cloth-weaving. Since the fall of 
Peiping in July, 1937, there has been 
no report about this prison. 

Another model prison was the Second 
National Prison at Peismchin m the 
western suburbs of Shanghai under 
the direct control of the Ministry of 
Justice. Construction of this prison 
began in 1935 and work on the first 
unit was completed the following year 
with accommodation for 2,000 people. 
Besides giving the convicts the rudiments 
qf education and teaching them useful 
trades, the prison made provisions for 
progressive improvement in the treatment 
of convicts, depending on the degree 
of their penitence as shown by their 
behavior while serving their terms The 
Ministry of Justice secured the services 
Of a number ot psychologists, sociologists 
and educators to work m the prison 
Once every six months the records of 
all convicts were reviewed to see if they 
had made any progress, and changes 
in their treatment were made accordingly 
In many respects, the Second National 
Prison w as more advanced than the 
First Prison in Peiping. Unfortunately, 
the buildings were destroyed during the 
hostilities in the Shanghai area in 
August-November, 1937 

JUDICIAL OFFICIALS 

Because of the importance of trained 
personnel to the development of the 
judicial system in China, the Ministry 
of Justice has been helping to enlarge 
the legal training programs m the 
nation's universities since 1942 Special 
training for judicial officials has also 
been carried out under the Judicial 
Yuan, first through the Judicial Officials’ 
Training Institute, and later through 
a special training course at the Central 
Political Institute which took over 
some of the work of the original Judicial 
Officials’ Training Institute 

The Judicial Officials’ Training Institute 
of the Judicial Yuan, which closed at the 
end of June, 1943, had trained altogether 
1,795 judicial officials. Eight classes of 
judicial workers attended the institute 
m turn, studying for periods which 
varied from two months to one year. 
Slightly over one-sixth of the students 
were trained after the outbreak of the 
war m 1937. As the majority of the 
trainees were graduates of Chinese or 
foreign universities or of law colleges, 
their standard was uniformly high. 

Chinese judges are appointed from 
among successful candidates m Govern¬ 


ment examinations for judicial officials. 
The first examination for judicial officials 
under the Kuomintang Administration in 
Canton took place m L920, when 50 were 
chosen Both in 1941 and 1942, the 
Ministry of Justice issued notices to 
former judicial officials, court clerks, and 
jail wardens who desired to return to 
the judicial service, to college professors, 
to judicial administrators and to lawyers 
w'ho desired to become judges, asking 
them to submit their diplomas for 
examination As a result, 120 were 
chosen and assigned to posts. Up to 
January, 1945, more than ten such 
examinations had been held and more 
than 1,000 candidates passed. 

In 1942, the Ministry of Justice, in 
cooperation with the Ministry of 
Education, ran legal sections m the law 
departments of the National Central 
University, Chungshan (Sun Yat-sen) 
University, Wuhan University, Kwangsi 
University, Hunan University, Szechwan 
University, Southwest Associated Uni¬ 
versity and Northwest University and 
private-operated Chaoyang College. In 
1944 a legal section was added in the 
Shanghai College of Law, a private 
institution. Upon passing graduation 
examinations supervised by the Exami¬ 
nation Yuan students are granted a 
status equal to that of candidates having 
passed the preliminary examination for 
judicial officials. It is expected that in 
four years 300 to 400 judicial officials 
will lx* available yearly frpm these 
schools 

A class for the training of judges was 
started on March 0, 1944, at the Central 
Political Institute, which took over some 
of the work ol the defunct Judicial 
Officials’ Training Institute. One 
hundred and thirty persons selected from 
among the experienced personnel of 
various judicial organizations enrolled 
in the class for two months' political 
training and six months’ professional 
training Upon graduation they were 
sent to fill the benches m various graded 
courts. A second class was m training 
at the Central Political Institute up to 
June, 1945. Classes have also been 
opened m a number of universities and 
colleges including the National Central 
University and Chaoyiing College for 
the training of court clerks, judicial 
physicians, and coroners. In 1945 
another five-year program was to be 
enforced by the Ministry of Justice for 
the training of judicial medical personnel. 
Upon completion of this program China 
will have 100 more judicial physicians 
and 1,200 more coroners 

There are at present 30 law schools 
in China with 2,400 students. Two-thirds 



of these schools are conducted by 
national and provincial universities, and 
the remaining one-third are operated by 
private institutions. Of the latter, one 
is operated by the French Catholic 
Mission and another by the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
American-supported school, Soochow 
University Law School, which is better 
known in the United States as the 
Comparative Law School of China, has 
graduated 1,000 students, both men and 
women. While the curricula m most of 
the law schools coyer all subjects of 
Chinese law, Soochow University Law 
School has a unique program of 
instruction in that it teaches the Anglo- 
American common-law m English along 
with the modern Chinese laws. 


JUDICIAL EXPENDITURES 

At the beginning of the Republic, 
judicial expenditures used to form part 
of the national budget. But during the 
subsequent years of internal strife, the 
funds became irregular due to the 
interference of the warlords. In 1928, 
the National Government decided that 
judicial expenditures should come from 


local revenues. This arrangement, 
however, did not work out satisfactorily. 
The National Judicial Conference held ifi 
1935 adopted two transitional measures. 
First, before such expenses were taken 
over by the National Treasury, the 
various provinces should remain charged 
with the duty of meeting judicial 
expenditures in their jurisdiction ; second, 
the National Treasury should designate 
portions of the income tax, inheritance 
tax and other definite sources of revenue 
to meet judicial expenditures throughout 
the country. 

Early in 1940, upon instruction from 
the Supreme National Defense Council, 
the Ministries of Justice and Finance 
came to the following agreement: be¬ 
ginning from 1940 the expenditures for 
courts and modern prisons Szechwan, 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Shensi, 
Kansu, Sikang, Nmgsia, and Chingbai 
were to become part of the national 
budget and to be met by the Central 
Government, In 1941, judicial expen¬ 
ditures in all other provinces wore 
similarly incorporated in the national 
budget for the year. Judicial expendi¬ 
tures in 1940. 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944 
and the estimate for 1945 are as follows : 


Year Ordinary Extraordinary Special Total 

1940 $ 6,700.984 $ 419,000 ... . $ 6.779,984 

1941 34,211,669 5,509,528 . 39,721,197 

1942 74,528.380 6,740,576 $ 100,000 81,368,956 

1943 92,632,461 8.268,478 7,600,000 108,500,939 

1944 177,530,123 60,625,508 7,500,000 245,655,631 

1946 (Estimate) 267,808,500 3,376,755,700 20,000,000 3,664,564,209 


List of Outstanding Existing Civil and Criminal Laws* 
Civil Laws 


Kami or Law 


Civil Cook of the Republic 
or China 

General Provisions 
Obligations 
Rights Over Things 
Family 
Succession 
Maritime Law 

Law of Negotiable Instruments 
Company Law 
Insurance Law 

Regulations Governing the Regis 
tration of Legal Persons 
Regulations Governing the Regis 
tration of Companies 
Regulations Governing the Regis¬ 
tration of Immovables 
Regulations Governing the Limit 
nation of Mortgages on lm 
movables 
Land Law 
Law of Forestry 


i Organ of 

Date of 

Date of 

Remarks 

j Promulgation 

Promulgation 

1 nforccment 

1 

— -- — — 



National Gov't. 

May 23, 1929 

Oct. 10,1929 


ditto 

Nov. 22,1929 

Mav 5, 1930 


ditto 

Nov 30, 1920 

Mav 6, 1930 


ditto 

Dec. 2«, 1030 

Mav 5, 1931 


ditto 

Dec 20, 1930 

Ma> 5, 1931 


ditto 

Feb. 30, 1929 

Ian. 1. 1931 


ditto 

Oct. 30, 1929 

Oct HO, 1929 


ditto 

Dec 20, 1929 

July 1, 1931 


ditto 

Dec 30, 1929 

Notenforud 1 

Revised Jan. 11, 1*57 

Ministry of Jus- 

Dec 2, 1929 

Dec. 2, 1929 , 

; tice 
■ ditto 

June 30, 1931 

1 

July 1, 1931 | 


' Peking Gov't. 

May 21, 1*22 

1 

1 

Adopted by National 

Ministry of Jus- 

! Oct. 6, 1915 

, Gov’t Aug 12, 1*27 
j Partly adopted by 

j tire, Poking 
■ Gov’t 
] National Gov’t. 

i 

June 30, 1930 

March 1, 193ft 

National Gov’t. 

ditto 

Sept. 35, 1932 j 

Marih 32, 1935 



•The Judicial Yuan organized a special committee in March, 194$, to study and subsequently revise 
and supplement the existing civil and criminal codes and procedures «o as to suit postwar renditions. The 
committee consists of 1ft members, who were selected from among the high-ranking officials of the Judicial 
Yuan, the Ministry of Justice, the Supreme Court, the Administrative Court and the Commission for thfc 
Disciplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries, 





List or Outstanding Existing Civil and Criminal Laws —Continued 

Civil Laws 


Name of Law 

Organ of 
! Promulgation 

I Date of ] 

Promulgation j 

Date of | 

Fnforcement | 

Remakks 

Law of Fishery 

i National Gov’t 

Aug 5, 1932 

Aug 5, 19 32 

1 

Mining Law 

I ditto 

I May 26, 19 30 

Dec 1, 1930 

Rtvivd Jan 2 2 r 

1 



1932,Oct 15, 1937, 
and July 22 19 38, 
Artie l< 116 re¬ 
vised June H, 1942 



Law of Copyright 

ditto 

May 14, 1928 

May 14, 1928 

1 Revised April 27, 





1 1944 

Merchants Act 

j Peking Gov t 

March 2, 1914 

Sept 1, 1914 

Only parts not 


Business Registration Law 
Revised Law of Trade Marks 


National Gov’t 
ditto 


June 28, UH7 
Nov 23, 1915 


June 28, 1937 
Jan 1, 1931 


Obligations ’ 
chapter of the 
Civil Code are 
still valid 

I he prist nt 37th 
rrtitle was added 
OU 19 1940 


Banking Law I 

Savings Bank Law j 

Revised Law of Stock 1 xchunge 
Insurance Business Act I 

Law of Simplified Life Insurance I 


Rules of Simplified Life Insurance 
Wartime Regulations Governing j 
Insurance Enterprises 
Ship Registration Law I 

Code of Civil Procedure 

Law for the Lnforeement of the 
Code of Civil Procedure 
Regulations Supplementary to 
the Code of Civil Procedure m 
Wartime 
Bankruptcy Law 


Sinking Fund Law 
Law of Compulsory 1 nforce mint 
oi Civil Court Decisions ! 

Custody Regulations 
Regulations Governing Delivery j 
of Litigation Documents by j 
the Post Office 

l’rovisional Regulations Govern j 
ing Handling of Civil ind 
Criminal Casts b> Circuit 
Courts in \\ ar Art is j 

Supplementary Regulations 

Govt ruing Litigation Before | 
Htun Judicial Sections 
Law Regulating Expense for ^ 
Civil Proceedings 
Provisional Regulations Govern 
mg Fets in Non Litigation cast^ j 
Suppletncutar) Regulations 
Governing Handling of Civil 
and Criminal C ast s m the 
Lxperum ntal Court 
Notary Public Laws 
Law Reguhtmg Fees in Notary j 
Public St rv it < I 

Regulations Governing the 
Organization of Mediation 
Couumttus in Towns and 
Villages 

Rules for the Rental of Houses 
m Wartime 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Lxecutive Yuan 
ditto 

National Gov't 
ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Ministries of 
t omrnunu ations 
and of justne 
J udicial It u in 


National Gov’t 

ditto 

Ministry uf Jus 
ticc 

ditto 


National Gov t 
ditto 

Ministries ot 
ustu e and 
ntcrior 

National Gov’t 


Mart h 28, 1911 
July 4 191J 
April 37, 19$3 
July 5, 1935 
May 10, 1915 

Aug 10 1935 
Sept 2a 1943 

Dec 5, 1930 
Feb 1, 1935 

May 10, 1935 
July 1, 1941 

July 17, 1935 

Jan 7, 19 *7 
Jan 19, 1940 

Aug 12 1940 
June 1, 1936 

Aug 18 1939 


June 27, 1936 


April 8, 1941 
Mav 3 1930 
April 28, 1942 


May 31, 1943 
Juh 1, 1943 

Oct 9, 1913 


Dec 13, 1941 


I Not enfoutd 
July 4 1913 ! 

I April 27, 1935 i 
Not enfon ed 


Dec 

1, 

1935 

Its 16th 

and 2 

2nd 




ai tu Its 

w< re 

it 




vised Oct 19,193a 

Dee 

l 

19 35 




Sept 

25 

1043 




July 

1, 

1931 




July 

1, 

1935 

Its 46 fid 

at tit It 

was 



re vise d 

June 

26, 




1942 


July 

1, 

1935 




July 

1, 

1941 




Oct 

1, 

1935 

Its 27th 

article 

was 




re vised 

May 

1, 




1937 



July 

J 

1937 




Jan 

19 

1940 




Aug 

12 

1940 




June* 

1, 

1930 




Aug 

18, 

1939 




June 

1 

27 

, 1936 




April 8, 

1941 




May 

3, 

1910 




M iy 

1, 

1942 




Jan 

1, 

1944 




Jan 

1, 

1944 




Oct 

9, 

1943 




Dec. 

13 

!, 1943 

Its 4th article 

wat 

| 



revised 

April 

17, 

1 



1944 






List of Outstanding Existing Civil and Criminal Laws —Continued 

Civil Laws 


Namf of Law 

Organ of 
Promulgation 

Date of 
Promulgation 

Date of 
Enforcement 

Remarks 

Regulations <*overnmg Censorship 
of Wartime Publications ana 
Standards of Censurable In 
formation 

National Gov’t 

j 

June 20 1044 

June 20, 1944 


Regulations Governing Censorship 
of Wartime Books and Periodi 
cals 

! ditto 

June 20, 1044 

1 

June 20, 1944 

: 

Regulations for Land Readjust 
raent in V\ artime 

ditto 

Dcr 17, 1943 

Dec 17 1943 


Revised Regulations for Public 
Offk< Oath 1 aking 

ditto 

Dec 30, 1043 

Dec 30, 1943 ! 


Ruh s for Advanced Study by 
Publu 1 mpkmes 

Fxaram a t i o n 
\ uan 

Dec 30,1943 

Dec 30, 1943 


Regulations for the Declaration 
of 1 and \ due m V\ irtune 

I National Gov’t 

Nov 25, 1943 

| Nov 25, 1943 


Revised law ot labor Unions 

ditto 

Nov 20 1943 

1 Nov 20, 1943 


Ptnsun Law for Public Lin 
plovtts 

* ditto 

Nov 6 1943 

1 Nov 6, 1943 

| 


Retire me nt Law for Public 

1 nip' »>tts 

ditto 

Nov C, 1943 

; Nov 6, 1943 


Rul s for the Disposal of Seized 

N ire »ti s ami for tlu Granting 
of Re v > ards for Seizure 

h xecuttvc \ uan 

1 

j Oct 16, 1943 

| 

Ncv 16, 1943 


M idwnt s A< t 

J National Gov t 

(Sept 30 1943 

Sept 30 194 i 



Thanmusts 4< t 

ditto 

Sept 30 3943 

S**pt 30 1943 


Soe 1 d K« lie f I iw 

ditto 

Sept 29 1943 

Sr pt 29, 194 J 


Medu d I r v titurners Act 

Ptnsicn I iw fot Air I orot 

I tr^onnr 1 

ditto 

ditto 

iMpt ~±, 1943 
Aug 31, 1943 

St pt 22, 1943 


Butcht ry 1 u Lav. 

ditto 

Sept 16 1943 

St pt J 6 1943 

Articles 89 to 94 

Pitent law 

ditto 

Mav 29, J914 


prov«de punish¬ 
ment 

Liw for the* 1 xammition of 
Professional \ o< ational, and 
Technical Personnel 

ditto 

Sept 24, 1942 

Sept 24, 1942 

rts 2nd article was 
revised May 3 3944 

Peoj: K s St hool I aw 

ditto 

March 15 1943 

March 15 1913 

Supersedm Primary 
School l^a which 

Revised Regulations Governing 
l nift d Inspection of Water 
and J uid Irafht 

National Military 
Council and 

1 xcrutivc \ uan 

Sept 6, 1943 

Sipt 6, 1943 

was abolished on 
the same dwte 

ProMsioml Regulations fe>r 

Juvcstig itum of State Owned 

le peit> 

I Mtutivt Yuan 

Aug 2 1943 

Aug. 2 1943 


Regulations of Police Medals 

National Gov’t 

July 2, 1943 

July 2, 1943 


Orgim/itional Regulations of 
the Peoplt s Political C ouncil | 
(Rt\ used) 

ditto 

Sept 36, 1944 

Stpt 26, 1944 


Regulations Governing the 

Issuam e of Passports for Going 
Abroad 

ditto 

Jui) 22, 1944 

July 22 1944 


Organizational Regulitious of 
Administrative Bureaus 

ditto 

July 19, 1944 

July 19, 1944 


Architectural Law 

ditto 

Sept 23, 1944 

Sept 23, 1944 


Wartime Regulations for Exports 
and Imports Control (Revised) 

ditto 

Oct 14, 1944 

Oct 14, 1944 


Regulations Governing Com 
pulsor> 1 duration 

ditto 

July 18, 3944 

July 38 1944 


Regulations Governing the 

Organization of Chambers of 
Commerce by Foreign Nationals 
and Their Participation m 
Commercial Organizations 

Executive Yuan 

March 20, 1944 

March 20,1944 


Advocates Act (Revised) 

National Gov’t. 

April 5, 3945 

Apri 5, 1945 


Criminal Code of the Republic 
of China 

ditto 

fan 1, 1985 

July 1, 1935 




List or Outstanding Existing Civil and Criminal Laivs— 

Criminal Laws 


Name at Law 

Organ of 
Promulgation 

e of 

Promulgation 

Date of 

Enforcement J 

Tenal Code Governing the Amy 

National Gov’t 

July 4, 1937 

July 4, 1937 

Navy and Air Force (Revised) 
Wartime Military Law of the 

ditto 

' April 4, 1942 

' April 4, 1942 

Republic of China 



Military Secrets Protection Law 

ditto 

Dec 17, 1932 

April 1 1933 

Law of Fortress and Fortified 

ditto 

Sept 27 1937 

Sept 27, 1937 

Areas (Revised) 

Lmergency Law Governing 

ditto 

Sept 4, 1937 

Sept 4, 1937 

Punishment for Crimes I n 
dangering the Chinese Republic 




Regulations Governing Punish¬ 

ditto 

Vug 15, 1938 

Aug 16, 1938 

ment of Traitors (Revised) 



Regulations Governing the Self 
Surrendtr of Traitors 

I xecutive A uan 

i March 9, 1938 

| 

1 March 9 1938 i 

j 

Regulations Governing the Dis 

National C ov t 

Nov 22 1939 

Nov 22, 1939 1 

1 

posal of Traitors Property 
(Revised) 



Regulations Governing the 

Punishment of Corrupt Officials 

ditto 

Junt 30 1943 

June 30 1943 

(Revised) 

Wartime Regulations Governing 

National Mill 

1 Oct 18 1939 

Oct 18 1939 

the Protection of National 

tary Coum il 



Telegraph and Telephone 
Wires from Theft 

and l xecu 
tive Yuan 

1 

| 


Regulations Governing tht 

Punishment of Polite Deserters 

National Gov t 

June 28 1937 

June 28, 1937 

Provisional Regulations Govern 

ditto 

1 Itb 19, 1941 

1 Feb 19, 1941 

mg the Punishment of 



Violators of Anti Opium and 
Anti Drug Laws 


! 


Rules for the tradnation ot 

| Registeied with 

Aug 15, 1941 

i 

Aug 15, 1941 

[ ! 

Opium and Ding Evils in 

i Supreme Na 

Liberated Areas 

tional Dtf< rise! 

1 


Coum il 

1 


Penal Regulations for Obstruc 
tors of the Fnfonement of the 

National Gov t 

June 29, 1940 

June 29, 1940 | 

Conscription Law 

Conscription Law (Revised) 

ditto 

March 15 1943 

1 

Man h 15 1943 

National General Mobilization Act 

ditto 

Mart h 29 1942 

1 

May 5, 1942 

Outline for the 1 nforetrnent of 

ditto 

June 22, 1942 

June 22, 1942 

National Mobilization Ut 
Provision il Penal Regulations 

ditto 

June 29, 1942 

Aug 1, 1942 

for Obstructors of Nitunal 
General Mobilization 




Provisional Poial Regulations 

ditto 

May 32 1941 

May 12, 3942 

for\iohtors of Wartime Food 
Control Riguhttions 




Provisional P» nal Regulations 

ditto 

July 4, 1936 

July 4, 1936 

for Leaders of Customs Duties i 
Regulations Governing Acctpt 

ditto 

Oit 6 MH8 

Oct 6, 1938 * 

l { 

mice of C ises of Litigation 
Involving fairns Mints Fat 1 
tones ami Busmen Concerns j 


j 


J 

/ 

Rules Prohibiting the Hoarding j 

Regis ttraJ with 

Dec 5, JP 19 

Dec 5, 1939 

of Dailv Necessities j 

Suprcrw 
tionvl Defense 



l 

C t un< il 

\ 


Rules Prohibiting tVu Homlrng \ 

N itional Gov t \ 

F<b 3 1941 t 

leb 3, 1941 1 

of Important D tily Nacstutits \ 
vn Wartime 

Rules Governing Price Fixing 
and Outlawing Speculation and 

. 1 

i 

i Kigislirat with 
] Supmur h. 

1 1 


i I«b 20 1049 

leb 20, 1919 1 

Manipulation 

J lJonal Di f< nf»r 

/ t ouo ti 

) 

) j 

Provisional Regulation Banning j 
Adulteration of Cot ton (Revised) 1 

National Gov t j 

Manh 23 Wifi j 

May 23 1930 j 


Remarks 


Its 15th ar title was 
rt vj&ed May 27, 
mj 

Artak. il provides, 
punishment 


Arti Its 29 i3 pro 
vidt punishment 


Artnfa 9 provide* 
punishment 


Adults 18 it, H 
provide punish 
m< nt 

Article 13 provides 
pumslminit 


Artaks 10 nod if 
provide punish- 
uiuit 




XliT or Outstanding Existing Civil and Criminal bAwa -^ Conttnue # 

Criminal Laws 


Namjt OF Law 

Organ of 
Promulgation 

Date of 
Promulgation 

Date of Remarks 

Enforcement remarks 

Law of Military Requisition 

National Gov’t 

July 12, 1037 

July 12, 1037 

Law of National Labor Service 

ditto 

July 2, 1037 

July 2, 1937 Article 24 provides 



punishment 

Air Defense Law 

ditto 

Aug 10, 1937 

Aug 10, 1037 Articles 9 and 10 



provide punishment 

Company Law 

ditto 

i Dec 26, 1020 j 

July 1,1031 Articles 231 233 pro- 


| 1 

vide punishment 

I aw of Negotiable Instruments 

ditto 

! Oct 30, 1020 

Oct 30, 1020 Article 186 provides 


1 

punishment 

Maritime Law 

ditto 

Dec 30, 1029 

Jan 1, 1031 Section 21 of Article 


i 

i 

44, Section 21 of 
Article 56 and of 
Article 121, and 
Section 4 of Article 
128 provide 
punishment 



Law of Bankruptcy 

ditto 

, )uly 17, J 035 | 

Oct 1,1035 'Articles 152 150 pro- 


! 

1 vide punishment 

Banking Law 

ditto 

March 28. 1031 

Not enforced Articles 46*48 pro- 



vide punishment 

Hwn Bank Law 

ditto 

Jan 20, 1040 

Jan 20, 1040 Articles 23-24 pro- 



vide punishment 

Savings Bank Law 

ditto 

July 4, 1034 

Jul> 4, 1934 Article 18 provides 



punishment 

Law of Stock Lxchange (Revised) 

ditto 

April 27, 1035 

April 27, 1035 Articles 46 55 pro- 



vide punishment 

Insurance Business Act 

ditto 

July 5, 1035 

Not enforced Articles 74 70 pro- 


v ide punishment 

factory Law 

ditto 

Dec 30, 1912 

! Dec 30, 1032 Articles 68 74 pro- 


vide punishment 

Law Governing Commercial 

ditto 

Jan 13, 1038 

Nov 1, 1038 Article 55 provides 

Guilds 


punishment 

Law Governing 1 xporttrs’ Guilds 

ditto 

fan 13, 1038 

Nov 1 1038 (Article 50 provides 



punishment 

Law Governing Industrial Guilds 

ditto 

Jan 13, 1038 

Nov 1, 1038 Article 55 provides 


1 punishment 

Law Governing Labor Unions 

ditto 

July 20, 1933 

Jul> 20, 1033 [Article 47 provides 


1 punishment 

Law of Colli ctive Labor Agree 

ditto 

Ot 26 1930 

Nov 1 1032 'Article 10 provides 

mcnt 

' 



j punishment 

Law Governing Arbitration of j 

ditto 

Sept 27, 1032 

Sept 27, 1032 Article 36 and others 

Labor Capital Disputes 


following it provide 

(Kt vised) 



punishment 

Law of hishcry 


tug 5, 1032 

Aug 5, 1032 Article 40 and others 

ditto | 

following it provide 



j 

| punishment 

Law Governing f lshermen s 

ditto 

Aug 5, 1012 

Aug 5, 1932 Article 26 provides 

Associations 


1 j punishment 

Shipping Law 

ditto 

Dtc 4, 1030 

July 1, 1931 Articles 32 41 pro¬ 



vide punishment 

Hunting Law 

ditto 

Dee 28, 1032 

April ], 1037 'Article 17 provides 



punishment 

Law of lortstry J 

' ditto 

Sept 15, 1932 j 

March 12, 1935 10 and other? 


following it provide 



1 

i punishment 

Mining Law (Revised) 

ditto 

Ma> 26, 1030 j 

Dec 1, 1030 .Article 108 provides 


punishment 

I aw ot W c ights and Measure s 

ditto 

i } 

leb 28 1020 | 

3an 1, 1030 'Article 10 provides 
i \ punishment 

Provisional Regulations Govern 

ditto 

May 26, 1042 

Aug 10, 1042 j Article 32 and others 

tfig Salt Monopoly 


following it provide 

1 punishment 


Law of Business Tax (Revised) 

ditto 

July 2, 1942 

July 2, 1042 [Article 18 provides 




punishment 

income lax Law 

ditto 

leb 17, 1043 

Feb 17, 1943 (Chapter 5 provides 




punishment 


IS 



Lwt of Outstanding Existing Civil and Criminal Laws —Continued 


Criminal Laws 


Name or Law 

Organ of 
Promulgation 

Date of 
Promulgation 

Date Of 
Enforcement 

Remarks 

Law of Wartime Excessive Profit 
Tax 

National Gov't 

Feb 17. 1943 

Feb. 17, 1943 

Article 11 provides- 
punishment 

Paata! Law 

ditto 

July 5, 1935 

Nov. 1, 1935 

Article36 and other* 
following it provide 
punishment 

Law of Census (Revised) 

ditto 

Dec. lit, 1931 

July 1, 1934 

Art J cle 130 provides, 
punishment 

Law of Publications 

ditto 

Dec. 16. 1030 

Dec 16, 1930 

Articles 27-30 pro¬ 
vide punishment 

Law of Copyright (Revised) 

ditto 

April 27. 1944 

April 27, 1944 

| Articles 30-36 pro* 
i vide punishment 

Code of Criminal Procedure 

ditto 

Jan 1, 1035 

Jan 1, 1935 


Wartime Supplementary Regula¬ 
tions to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 

ditto 

July 1, 1941 

July 1. 1941 

1 

! 

Supplementary Regulations 

Governing the Handling ot Cases 
by the Hsien Judicial Section 

ditto 

June 27, 3036 

June 27, 1936 


Provisional Regulations Govern¬ 
ing Retrial of Criminal Cases 
by the Hstm Judicial Section 

ditto 

Tune 27, 1936 

June 27, 1936 


Rules for Holding Circuit Courts 
in Wartime 

Judicial Y'ian 

Dec 15, 1938 

Dec 15 1938 


Provisional Regulations Govern¬ 
ing Trial of Civil and Criminal 
Cases by Circuit Courts m 
War Areas 

ditto 

Aug. 8. 1930 

Aug 8, J939 


Service Regulations of Prosecu¬ 
tors ui War Areas 

Ministry of Jus 
tice 

Jan. 25, 1940 

Feb 2, 1940 


Rules of Court Police Duties 

National Gov’t 

Aug 5, 1936 

Aug 5, 1936 


Criminal Procedure for Armv, 
Navy and \ir Fc ce Cases 

ditto 

March 24, 1930 

March 24. 1930 


Regulations Relating to 

Summary Procedure for 

Army, Navy and Air Force 
Cases (Revised) 

ditto 

March 8, 1943 

March 8, 1943 

I | 

1 ; 


Provisional Regulations Govern¬ 
ing the Handling of Cases of 
Military Penal Code bv High 
Military Organs m Various 
Provinces 

National Mili¬ 
tary Council 

May 13, 1938 j 

| 

1 

1 

! May 13. 3938 j 

| 


Provisional Regulations Govern 
ing the Handling of Cases of 
Military Penal Code by Special 
Administrative Inspectors and 
Hsten Magistrates m Various 
Provinces 

ditto 

1 

| 

May 15, 1938 

i 

i 

i 

May 35, 1938 j 


Martial Law 

| National Gov’t. 

Nov. 29, 1934 

Nov 19. 1934 


Wartime Emergency Law for 
Maintenance of Peace ; nd 
Order 

ditto 

July 24, 1940 

July 24, 1940 j 

1 


Regulations Governing Thuigs 
Captured on the Seas 

ditto 

Dec. 15, 1932 

Dec 35, 3932 j 


Rules Governing the Treatment 
of War Prisoners 

National Mili¬ 
tary Council 

Oct. 35, 1937 

Oct. 15, 1937 j 


Regulations Governing Preven 
tion of Recurring Crimes 

Ministry of Jus¬ 
tice 

July 5, 1932 

July 5, 1932 


Provisional Regulations Govern¬ 
ing Land Reclamation by 
Convicts 

National Gov’t 

July 30, 1934 

July 10, 1934 


Regulations Governing Transfer 
of Convicts for Military Sexvn e 
in Wartime 

ditto 

Sept, 9, 1939 

Sept. 9, 1939 | 

1 


Law for the Protection of the 
Marriages of Officers and Men 
at the Front 

ditto 

Aug. 11, 1943 

Aug. 11, 1943 j 


Regulations Governing Criminal 
Jurisdiction over Members of 

ditto | 

Oct. 3, 1943 

Oct 1, 1943 



the American Armed Forces 
in China 




List of Outstanding Existing Civil and Criminal Laws —Concluded 

Criminal Laws ' 


Name or Law 

Organ of 
Promulgation 

Regulations Governing Punish ! 
ment of Robbers and Bandits 

National Gov't. 

Regulations Governing Punish- ; 
ment of Offenders against l 
the National Currency 

ditto { 

I 

Rules for Commutation of ■ 
Sentences 

ditto 

Regulations Governing the Dis¬ 
posal of Enemy Property 

ditto 

Regulations Governing the Treat 
merit of Enemy Nationals 

ditto 

Regulations Governing the 

Organization of the Com¬ 
mission for the Investigation 
of I nemy Crimes 

ditto 

Rules for the Sending of Convicts 
under Escort 

Lxecuttve Yuam 

Regulations Governing Punish¬ 
ment of Poliee Offenses 

National Gov’t 

Regulations Governing the Cen¬ 
sorship of Wartime Publna 
ttons and Standards of Censor 
able Information 

ditto 

Regulations Governing the Cen¬ 
sorship of Wartime Books and 

ditto 

Periodicals 

, i 

Law of Voluntary National 
Labor Service 

i ditto | 

1 

Regulations for Safeguarding the 
Freedom of the Human Person 

j ditto ( 

Regulations Governing Spc< lal 
Criminal Procedure 

i ditto 

Organisational Law of Civn 
Bodies m the Emergency 
Period 

i ditto 

| i 

Provisional Regulations Goserri 
mg the Deferment of Military 
Scrvuc for technical Pei tonne) 
o* National Defense and 
Supplies, Industry and Mining, 
and < ommunieations (Revised) 

Executive Yuan; 

| 

Regulations Governing the 

Fnhstment of Student Volun 
teers in Military Service 

Ministry of Wai j 

t 

Regulations Governing Benefits 
to the Families of the Ofhitrs 
arid Me ri at the Front 

| National Gov’t 1 

I 

Regulations Governing the 

Irial ot Special Criminal t ases 

! ditto 

Regulations Governing Com j 
puNor\ Education 

j ditto 

Regulations Governing the j 

Organization of Chambers of 

C ommen e bv Foreign Nationals ! 
and Thor Participation in 
Commercial Organizations 

| Executive Yuan 

| 

Regulations for Eradicating 

Opium and other Narcotics in 
Liberated Areas 

! ditto 

Architectural Law (Revised) 

National Gov’t. 

Wartime Regulations for Exports 
and Imports Control (Revised) 

ditto 

Military Law of the Republic of 
China 

ditto 

Advocates Act (Revised) 

ditto j 


Date of 
Promulgation 

Date of 
Enforcement 

RXMAftKl 

April 8, 1944 

April 8, 1944 


Oct. 18, 1943 

Oct. 18, 1943 


Feb. 17, 1944 j 

Feb. 17, 1944 


Dec 7, 1943 j 

Dec. 7, 1943 


Dec. 7, 1943 

Dec. 7, 1943 


Dec. 8, 1943 

Dec 3, 1943 


Sept. 30, 1943 

Sept. 30, 1943 


Sept. 3, 1943 

Oct. 1, 1943 


June 20. 1944 

June 20, 1944 


1 

June 20, 1944 

June 20, 1944 

| 

Dec. 4, 1943 

Dec. 4, 1943 


July 15, 1944 

Aug 1, 1944 

Article 7 provide# 
punishment 

July 12, 1944 

| Nov. 12, 1944 


Feb 10, 1942 

Feb 20, 1942 

1 

Article 18 provide# 
punishment 

March 6, 1943 

March 6, 1943 


! 

June 15, 1944 ! 

July 15, 1944 


i 

Dec 20, 1941 | 

| Dec 20, 1941 

| Its 28th Article was 

! 

- 

1 revised April 27, 

S 1843 

Jan 13, 1944 

Nov 12, 1944 


July 18, 1944 

July 18, 1944 

Articles 8 and 9 pro¬ 
vide punishment 

March 20,1944 

March 20, 1944 


June 22, 1944 

June 22, 1944 

Articles 12 and 18 



provide punish¬ 
ment 

Sept. 21, 1944 

Sept. 21, 1944 

Article 17 provide# 
punishment 

Oct 14, 1944 

Oct. 14, 1944 

Articles 10 and 18 
provide punish¬ 



ment 

April 4, 1942 

April 4, 1942 

Articles 1—10 were 
revised May 14, 
1948 

April 5, 1945 

April 5, 1945 

Articles 17, 45 and 



48 provide punish¬ 

1 


ment 




hisr of High Courts, Branch High 
Courts and District Courts 
(July, 1945) 

Szechwan 

The Courts in the province of Szechwan 
are distributed as follows; 

High Court, Chengtu; 1st Branch, 
Chungking; 2nd Branch, Wanhsien; 
3rd Branch, Luhsien; 4th Branch, 
Langchung; 5th Branch, Mienyang; 
6th Branch, Loshan ; 7th Branch, 
Tahsien; 8th Branch, Yuyang; 9th 
Branch, Ipin; 10th Branch, Neikiang; 
11th Branch, Nanchung. 

District Courts in Chengtu, Chungking 
(Experimental), Wanhsien, Luhsien, 
Langchung, Mienyang, Loshan, Tahsien, 
Yuyang, Kiangpei, Tzeliutsing, Fowling, 
Ki&ngtsin, Yungchwan, Hochwan, 
Tzechung, Neikiang, Ipin, Changshou, 
Kienyang, Fushun, Pishan (Experi¬ 
mental), Tungliang, Santai, Hokiang, 
Tsungking, Fengtu, Kwangan, latsu, 
Penghsien, Hsuanhan, Suining, Kikiang, 
Lungchang, Jenshou, Fengkieh, Tungnan, 
Shuinung, Suyung, Nanpo, Mientsu, 
Meishan, Kienwei, Nanchwan, Yungyang, 
Kwangyuan, Nanchung, Kienko, Jung- 
chang, Kwanghan, Tzeyang, Kwanhsien, 
Omei, Yunghsien, Pihsien, Chungh9ien, 
Anyueh, YueLchih, Chuhsien. 

Kweichow 

The Courts in the province of Kweichow 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Kweiyang ; 1st Branch, 
Chenyuan ; 2nd Branch, Kwanling , 3rd 
Branch, Tsunyi; 4th Branch, Tushan ; 
5th Branch, Pichieh. 

District Courts in Kweiyang, Chen¬ 
yuan, Kwanling. Tsunyi, Tushan, Langtai, 
Anshun, Pichieh, Taring, Hsinyi, Kiensi, 
Tungtze, Panhsien, Tungjen, Huishui 
(Tingfan), Tuyun, Tsingchen, Hmgjen. 

Yunnan 

The Courts in the province of Yunnan 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Kunming; 1st Branch, 
Tali; 2nd Branch, Chaotung ; 3rd Branch, 
Ningerh ; 4th Branch, Likiang (originally 
at Tengchung) ; 5th Branch, Wenshan ; 
6th Branch, Kutsing; 7th Branch, 
Shunning. 

District Courts in Kunming, Wenshan, 
Kochiu, Tsuyang, Tali, Chaotung, 
Ningerh, Likiang, Paoshan, Kutsing, 
Shunning, Tengchung (suspended but 
restored in July, 1945), Jenhwai, 
Chihshui, Jungkiang, Meitan, Pingyuan. 

Kwangsi 

The Courts in the province of Kwangsi 
are distributed as follows; 


High Court, Poseh (originally at 
Kweilin); 1st Branch, Kuoteh (originally 
at Nanning) ; 2nd Branch, Wuchow; 
3rd Branch, Yunghsien (originally at 
Liuchow) ; 4th Branch, Lungchow; 5th 
Branch, Yuehlin (Watlam) ; 6th Branch, 
Ishan ; 7th Branch, Pinglo ; 8th Branch, 
Poseh. 

District Courts in Chaling Township, 
Kweilin (originally in Kweilin City,) 
Nanning, Wuchow, Lmkiang, Lungtsin, 
Yuehlm (Watlam), Ishan, Pinglo, Heng- 
hsien, Kweihsien, Kweiping, Pingnam, 
Junghsien, Pokpak, Huaihsien (Waitsap), 
Hohsien, Poseh, Pmgyang. 

Shensi 

The Courts in the province of Shensi 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Sian ; 1st Branch, 
Nancheng; 2nd Branch, Yulin , 3rd 
Branch, Ankang, 4th Branch, Tali. 

District Courts in Sian. Nancheng, 
Yuhn, Ankang, Lintung, Paoki, Chengku, 
Sanyuan, Yienyang, Weman, Fufeng, 
Fengsiang, Shanghsien, Pinghsien, Tab, 
Pucheng, Chowchih, Paocheng. 

Kansu 

The Courts m the province of Kansu 
are distributed as follows: 

High Court, Lanchow; 1st Branch, 
Pmgliang; 2nd Branch, Tienshui; 3rd 
Branch, Wuwei, 4th Branch, Kiuchuan ; 
5th Branch, Wutu ; 6th Branch, Ching- 
yang. 

District Courts in Lanchow, Pinghang, 
Tienshui, Wuwei, Kiuchuan, Wutu, 
Linsia, Yungteng, Mmhsien, Tsmgchuang, 
Changyeh, Huihsien, Lmtao, Lungsi. 

Ningsia 

The Courts in the province of Ningsia 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Ningsia. 

District Courts in Holan, Chungwei, 
Pinglo, Wuchungpao, Chmgyang, Ning- 
hsien. 

Chinghai 

The Courts in the province of Chinghai 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Sining. 

District Courts in Sining, Lotu, Hwang* 
yuan, Minho, Hualung, Tatung, 

Sxkang 

The Courts in the province of Sikang 
are distributed as follows: 

High Court, Yaan ; 1st Branch, 
Kangtmg; 2nd Branch, Sichang. 

District Courts in Kangting, Yaan, 
Sichang, Hweili, Luting, Tienchuan, 
Hanyuan, Yangching. 



SlKlCIJUffG 

The Courts in the province of Sinkiang 
are distributed a® follows: 

High Court, Tihwa. 

District Courts in Tihwa, Shufu 
(Kashgar), Ining, Hotien, Tahcheng. 

Kiangsu 

The Courts in the province of Kiangsu 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Tungtai (originally at 
Soochow) ; 1st Branch, Tsmgkiangpu 
(suspended) ; 2nd, Branch, International 
Settlement, Shanghai (suspended) ; 3rd 
Branch, French Concession, Shanghai 
(suspended) ; 4th Branch, Hsuchow 
(suspended) ; 5th Branch, Chinkiang 
(suspended). 

Metropolitan District Court, Nanking 
(suspended) , Shanghai 1st Special District 
Court, International Settlement, Shanghai 
(suspended) ; Shanghai 2nd Special 
District Court, French Concession, 
Shanghai (suspended). 

District Courts in Shanghai (suspended), 
Soochow (suspended), Chinkiang (sus¬ 
pended), Kiangtu (suspended), Wusih 
(suspended), Wutsin (suspended), Nan- 
tung (suspended), Sungkiang (suspended), 
Taihsien. Hsuchow (suspended), jukao 
(suspended), Hwaiymg (suspended), 
Changshu (suspended), Tungtai, Hinghwa, 
Ihing. Liyang 

Chekiang 

The Courts m the province of Chekiang 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Tsmgtien (originally at 
Hangchow) , 1st Branch Yungkia 
(Wenchow) ; 2nd Branch, Chuhsien 
(originally at Kmhwa) ; 3rd Branch, 
Lishui (originally at Ningpo) ; 4th Branch, 
Linhai. 

District Courts in Hangchow (sus¬ 
pended), Yungkia (Wenchow), Lungchuan, 
Ningpo (suspended), Shaohing (sus¬ 
pended), Hashing (suspended), Wuhmg 
(suspended), Linhai, Chuhsien, Lishui, 
Kienteh, Chuki, Wenlin, Tungyang, 
Yuvao (suspended) Hwangven, Yungkang, 
Lanchi, Iwu, Kiangshan, Chenghsien, 
Haining (suspended). Kashan (suspended), 
Changhing (suspended), Tmghai (sus¬ 
pended), Hsiaoshan (suspended), 
Sinchang, Ninghai, Lungchuan, Fenghwa 
(suspended), Juian, Pukiang, Pingyang, 
Yotsmg, Tsmgtien, Yunhwo, Sungyang 

ANHWEI 

The Courts in the province of Anhwei 
are distributed as follows: 


High Court, Lihwang (originally at 
Anking); 1st Branch, Lukiaug (originally 
at Fengyang) ; 2nd Branch, Sihsiea; 
3rd Branch, Kinghsien (originally at 
Wuhu) ; 4th Branch, Fowyang (suspended 
but restored in September, 1942), 

District Courts in Anking (suspended), 
Wuhu (suspended), Hopei (suspended), 
Pengpu (suspended), Fowyang, Sihsien, 
Suancheng (suspended), Tungcheag, 
Shouhsien (suspended), Lihwang, Shuning, 
Lmchuan, Kinghsien, Hwokiu. 

Kiangsi 

The Courts in the province of Kiangsi 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Hingkwo (originally at 
Nanchang) ; 1st Branch, Kanhsien ; 2nd 
Branch, Kingchi (originally at Kiukiang) ; 
3rd Branch, Taiho (originally at Kian); 
4th Branch, Hokou ; 5th Branch, Ichun. 

District Courts m Nanchang (sus¬ 
pended), Kanhsien, Kiukiang (suspended), 
Hokou, Kian, Lmchuan, Fuliang, Ichun, 
Poyang, Hingkwo, Nmgtu, Nankang, 
Lichuan, Taiho, Tayu, Kmki, Pingsiang. 

Hunan 

The Courts in the province of Hunan 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Anhwa (originally at 
Changsha), 1st Branch, Yuanling; 2nd 
Branch, Kweiyang (not Kweiyang of 
Kweichow) , 3rd Branch, Changteh ; 4th 
Branch. Shaoyang , 6th Branch, 
Changning (originally at Hengyang) ; 
6th Branch, Lmghng 

District Courts in Changsha, Yuanling, 
Kweiyang, Changteh, Shaoyang, Hen- 
yang, Siangtan, Lmghng, Hengshan, 
Leiyang, Kiyang, Siangsiang 

Hupeh 

The Courts in the province of Hupeh 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Suanen (originally at 
Wuchang) , 1st Branch, Patung (originally 
at 1 chang) , 2nd Branch, Nanchang 
(originally at Siangyang) ; 3rd Branch, 
Knsliih ; 4th Branch, Chihkiang (original¬ 
ly at Shasi) , 5th Branch, Yunhsien; 
6th Branch, Hwangkang (suspended). 

District Courts in Wuchang (suspended), 
Hankow (suspended), Tzekwei (originally 
at lchang), Siangyang, Knshih, Shasi 
(suspended), Yunhsien, Hwangkang (sus¬ 
pended), Suihsien, Hwangpei (suspended), 
Siaokai (suspended), Ymgcheng (sus¬ 
pended), Icheng, Sishui, Wuyueh (sus¬ 
pended), Kingmen, Nanchun, Kocheng, 
Chunhsien, Nanchang, Kwanghwa, Kien- 
shih, Lichuan, Patung, Tienmen. 



Fukien 

The Courts in the province of Fukien 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Yungan (originally at 
- Foochow) ; 1st Branch, Lungyen 
(originally at Amoy) ; 2nd Branch, 
Kienow; 3rd Branch, Tsinkiang , 4th 
Branch, Foochow ; 5th Branch, Fuan 

District Courts in Foochow, Amoy 
(suspended), Kienow, Lungsi, Tsinkiang, 
Putien, Yungan, Changtmg, Nanping 

Kwangtung 

The Courts in the proviuce of 
Kwangtung are distributed as follows . 

High Court, Pingyun (originally at 
Canton) ; 1st Branch, Fungshun (original¬ 
ly at Swatow) , 2nd Branch, Lingshan 
(originally at Hoppo) ; 3rd Branch, 
Kiungshan (suspended) , 4th Branch, 
Fuwen (originally at Kukong) , 5th 
Branch. Lungehun (originally at 
Waiyeung) ; 6th Branch, Yuehnam 
(originally at Koyiu) , 7th Branch, 
Mowming ; 8th Branch, Meihsien 

District Courts in Canton (suspended), 
Tsungfa, Samshui, Chungshan (sus¬ 
pended), Yangkong, Yangchun, Tungkun 
(suspended), Tsengshing (suspended), 
Paoan (suspended), Sunwui, Hokshan, 
Shuntak (suspended), Toishan, Yanpmg, 
Hoiping, Tsingyun, JFahsien (east Kwang- 
tung), Swatow (suspended), Chaoyang, 
Wailai, Chaoan, Jaopmg, Kityang, 
Pumng, Fungshun, Hoifung, Lofung, 
Hoppo, Yamhsien, Fangcheng, Lingshan, 
Hoihong (suspended), Juiki (suspended), 
Kiungshan (suspended), Tanhsien (sus¬ 
pended), Mencheong (suspended), 
Tsingmai (suspended), Kiunglo (sus¬ 
pended), Aihsien (suspended), Wanling 
(suspended), Kukong, Namyung, Yanfa, 
Lokchong, Yirigtak, Chihmg, Lmhsien, 
Yangshan, Waiyeung, Hoyuan, Tzekam, 
Yungyun, Linpmg, Lungehun, Hoping, 
Sunfung, Lungmoon, Koviu, Kwangning, 
Szewe, Sunhing, Tekhing, Fungchun, 
Hokin, Lotmg, Watnam, Wanfow, 
Mowming, Sunyi, Tinpak, Fahsien (west 
Kwangtung), Limkong, Wuchun, 
Meihsien, Taipu. Chiulmg, Hingnmg, 
Pingyun, Ngwa, Lienshan, juyuan. 

Honan 

The Courts m the province of Honan 
are distributed as follows: 

High Court, Hsipmgchen, Sichwan 
(originally at Kaifeng) ; 1st Branch, 
Hsintsai (originally at Smyang) , 2nd 
Branch, Anyang (suspended) ; 3rd Branch, 
Fangcheng (originally at Loyang) , 4th 
Branch, Hwiyang (suspended) ; 5th 
Branch, Neisiang (originally at Nanyang) ; 
6th Branch, Hwangchwan. 

District Cotirts in Kaifeng (suspended), 
Sinyang (suspended), Anyang (suspended). 


Loyang, Chenghsien, Shangkiu (sus¬ 
pended), Hsuchang, Chihsien (suspended), 
Nanyang, Junan, Hwaiyang (suspended), 
Lushan, Hwangchwan. 

Hopei 

The Courts in the province of Hopei 
are distributed as follows : 

High Court, Loyang, Honan (originally 
at Peiping) ; 1st Branch, Tientsin 
(suspended) ; 2nd Branch, Taming (sus¬ 
pended) ; 3rd Branch, Paoting (sus¬ 
pended) ; 4th Branch, Tangshan 
(suspended) ; 5th Branch. Shihchiachwang 
(suspended) ; 6th Branch, Kihsien 

(suspended) ; 7th Branch, Yingtai 

(suspended) ; 8th Branch, Hochien 

(suspended) 

District Courts in Tientsin (suspended), 
Peiping (suspended), Luanhsien (sus¬ 
pended), Yingtai (suspended), Hochien 
(suspended). Taming (suspended), Paoting 
(suspended), Tangshan (suspended), 
Shihchiachwang (suspended), Tsouhsien 
(suspended!, Kihsim (suspended), 
Tinghsien (suspended) 

Shantung 

The Courts m the province of Shantung 
are distributed as follows 

High Court, Fowvang, \nhwei 
(onginallv at Tsinan) , 1st Branch, Tsining 
(suspended) , 2nd Branch, Tsmgtao (sus¬ 
pended) , 3rd Branch, Chefoo (suspended) , 
4th Branch, Taian (suspended) , 5th 
Branch, Tehsien (suspended) , 6th Branch, 
Lmi (suspended) , 7th Branch, Hotseh 
(suspended) 

District Courts in Tsinan (suspended), 
Tsining (suspended), Tsmgtao (sus¬ 
pended), Chefoo (suspended), Tehsien 
(suspended), Lmi (suspended), Taian 
(suspended), Weihaiwei (suspended), 

Changkiu (suspended), Changtsing (sus¬ 
pended), Yitu (suspended), Laivang, 
Weihsien (suspended), Tsuno (suspended), 
Kiaohsien (suspended), Lintsmg (sus¬ 
pended), Yehsien (suspended). Yangku 
(suspended), Ankiu (suspended), Chuhsien 
(suspended), Tenghsien (suspended). 

Yuncheng (suspended), Tsaohsien (sus¬ 
pended), Hotseh (suspended), Kaomi 
(suspended), Liaocheng (suspended), 

Weimin (suspended), Pmgtu (suspended), 
Ishui (suspended) 

Shansi 

The Courts in the province of Shansi 
are distributed as follows r 

High Court, Hwaying, Shensi (originally 
at Taiyuan) , 1st Branch, Yuncheng 
(suspended) , 2nd Branch, Tatung (sus¬ 
pended) ; 3rd Branch, Changchih 
(suspended) ; 4th Branch, Linfen (sus¬ 
pended) ; 5th Branch, Ningwu (sus¬ 

pended). 



District Courts in Taiyuan (suspended), 
Anyi (suspended). Tatung (suspended), 
Changchih (suspended), Linfen (sus¬ 
pended). Ningwu (suspended), Yutze 
(suspended). 

S-U1 YUAN 

The Courts m the province of Suiyuan 
are distributed as follows: 

High Court, Shenpa (originally 
at Kweisui) ; 1st Branch, Paotow 
(suspended). 


District Courts in Kweisui (suspended)* 
Paotow (suspended), Fengchen (sue* 
pended), Shenpa. 

Chahar 

The Courts in the province of Chahar 
are distributed as follows: 

High Court, Sian, Shensi (originally 
at Kalgan), 

District Courts m Changpei (suspended). 
Wanchuan (Kalgan, suspended). 


List of Modern Prisons in Various Provinces 
(July, 1945) 


Province 

Class 

Prison 

Location 

Remarks 

Szechwan 

A 

Convicts' Colony 

Pmgwu 

Established Oct., 1941 


A 

1st Prison 

Chengtu 



B 

2nd Prison 

Chungking 

Established Jan., 1940 


B 

3rd Prison 

Nanchung 

Established Oct., 1942 

Kweichow 

A 

1st Prison 

Kweiyang 


Yunnan 

B 

1 st Prison 

Kunming 


Kwangsi 

A 

1 st Prison 

Kweilin 


B 

2nd Prison 

Nanning 



B 

3rd Prison 

W uc how 


Shensi 

A 

1st Prison 

Sian 



A 

2nd Prison 

Nan cheng 



B 

3rd Prison 

Yuhn 



B 

4th Prison 

Ankang 



B 

5th Prison 

Fengsiang 



B 

Oth 1 ‘risen 

Chienhsien 


Kansu 

B 

1st Prison 

Lanehow 



B 

2nd Prison 

Wuwei 



11 

3rd Prison 

Pmgliang 


Nmgsia 

B 

1 st Prison 

Nmgsia 


Chinghai 

B 

1st Prison 

Simng 


Sikang 

B 

1st Prison 

Kangtmg 

Established Jan , 1940 

Sinkiang 

B 

1st Prison 

Tihw a 


Kiangsu 

A 

2nd National Prison 

Shanghai 

Pndei direct control of 1 





Ministry of Just 
(suspended) 


A 

1st Prison 

Nanking 

Suspended 


A 

2nd Prison 

Shanghai 

Suspended 


A 

3rd Prison 

Soochow 

Suspended 



Branch of 3rd Prison 

Sooehow 

Suspended 


B 

4th Prison 

Nantung 

Suspended 


B 

5th Prison 

Wusih 

Suspended 


B 

6th Prison 

Chinkiang 

Suspended 


B 

7 th Prison 

1 unghai 

Suspended 


A 

Shanghai 2nd Special Shanghai (Fiench Suspended 



District Prison 

Concession) 




Branch of the 2nd 

Shanghai (In¬ 

Suspended 



Prison 

ternational 

Settlement) 




Branch of the 1st 



Chekiang 


Prison 

Kiangpu 

Suspended 

A 

1st Prison 

Hangchow 

Suspended 


A 

2nd Prison 

Ningpu 

Suspended 


B 

3rd Prison 

Kaslnng 

Suspended 


B 

4th Prison 

Lungchuan 

Originally at Wenchow 


B 

5th Prison 

Kmliwa 

Suspended 


B 

6th Prison 

Lmhai 

Established Jan , 1941 


ii 

Sungyang Prison 

Sungyang 

Established Jan., 1941 



PpOVIM E 
Anhwei 

Kiangsi 

Hunan 

Hupeh 

Fukien 

Kwangtung 

Honan 

Hopei 

Hopei 


Shantung 


Shansi 


Suiynan 

Chahar 


List of Modern Prisons in Various Provinces 
(July, 1945 )—Continued 


Class 

Prison 

Location 

Remarks 

A 

1st Prison 

Anking 

Suspended 

B 

2nd Prison 

Wuhu 

Suspended 

A 

3rd Prison 

Fouyang 


B 

Lihwang Prison 

Lihwang 

Established May, 1942 

A 

1st Prison 

Nanfeng 

Ongmaliy at Nanchang 

A 

2nd Prison 

Hmgkuo 

Originally at Kiukiang 

B 

Yuanshan Prison 

Yuanshan 

Established Mar , 1642 

B 

Yungsin Prison 

Yungsin 

Established Mar , 1942 

A 

I st Prison 

Changsha 


A 

1st Prison 

Kienshih 

Originally at Wuchang 

A 

2nd Prison 

Enshih 

Originally at Hankow 

B 

3rd Prison 

Tzekwei 

Origmally at Ichang 

B 

4th Prison 

Lichuan 

Ongmaliy at Wuchang 

B 

1st Prison 

Kienovv 

Originally at Foochow 

B 

2nd Prison 

Lungsi 


B 

3rd Prison 

Amov 

Suspended 

B 

Yungan Prison 

Yungan 

Established July, 1941 

B 

Lungven Prison 

Lungven 

Established July, 1941 

A 

1 st J ’rison 

C anton 

Suspended 

B 

2nd Prison 

Lmhsien 

Established Jan , 1941 

B 

3rd Prison 

Loting 

Established Jan , 1941 

B 

4th Prison 

Sun \i 

Established Jan , 1941 

B 

5tli Prison 

Pingyun 

Established Jan 1941 

A 

1st Prison 

Lo\ang 

Suspended 

B 

2nd Prison 

C hcnghsien 

Suspended 

B 

Lo\ang Prison 

Lo\ang 

Suspended 

A 

1st Prison 

Puping 

Suspended 

B 

Branch of 1st Prison 

Tsohsien 

Suspended 

A 

2nd Prison 

Peiping 

Suspended 

A 

3rd Prison 

1 ir ntsin 

Suspended 

B 

Brant h of 3rd Prison Hochien 

Suspended 

B 

4th Prison 

Paoting 

Suspended 

B 

Branch of 4th Prison dinghsien 

Suspended 

B 

5th Prison 

[annng 

Suspended 

B 

Branch of 5th Prison 

\ mgtai 

Suspended 

B 

Brarn h of 5th Prison 

Kihsien 


A 

1st Prison 

l sitian 

Suspended 

B 

Biant h of 1st Prison 

I k lieng 

Suspended 

B 

Branch of 1st Prison 

C hangkiu 

Suspended 

B 

Bt inch of 1st Phsoii 

C hangtsing 

Suspended 

A 

2nd Prison 

C hefoo 

Suspended 

B 

3rd Prison 

i sin mg 

Suspended 

B 

Branc h of 3rd Prison T/evang 

Suspended 

A 

4th Prison 

\ ltU 

"Suspended 

B 

5th Prison 

Isingtao 

Suspended 

B 

Oth Prison 

1 aian 

Suspended 

B 

7th Prison 

Tehsien 

Suspended 

B 

8th Prison 

L mi 

Suspended 

B 

Juvenile Prison 

I sm an 

Suspended 

B 

Weihanvet Prison 

Weihaiwei 

Suspended 

B 

Isincheng Prison 

Tsincheng 

Suspended 

A 

3 st Prison 

Pmglo 

Originally at Taiyuan 

B 

2nd Prison 

Yungrheng 

Suspended 

B 

3rd Prison 

latung 

Suspended 

B 

4th Prison 

Taiku 

Suspended 

B 

5th Prison 

henyang 

Suspended 

B 

6th Prison 

Changchih 


B 

1st Prison 

Kweisui 

Suspended 

A 

1st Prison 

Kalgan 

Suspended 

B 

Juvenile Prison 

Kalgan 

Suspended 



Revised Advocates Act 

(Promulgated by the National Government 

on April 5, 1945 , and Enforced 
from the Same Date) 

Article I. Any citizen of the Republic 
of China who has successfully passed 
the examination for advocates is eligible 
to become an advocate. 

Whoever possesses one of the following 
qualifications is required only to have his 
or her record scrutinized and verified 
in lieu of taking the examination 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph : 

(1) Erstwhile judge or procurator , 

(2) Erstwhile professor, assistant 
professor or lecturer who has 
taught principal law courses for 
more than two years in a 
governmental or accredited uni¬ 
versity, college or academy , 

(3) Possessing the qualifications of 
Article 33 (d) or Article 37 (e) 
of the Organizational Law of 
Courts. 

Method for scrutiny and verification 
of record mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph shall be prescribed by the 
Examination Yuan in conjunction with 
the Executive Yuan and the Judicial 
Yuan 

Article II Under one of the following 
circumstances, one shall not be eligible 
to become an advocate, and, likewise, 
an advocate shall have his qualification 
as su< h revoked : 

(]) Betrayal of the Republic of 
China with evidence to substan¬ 
tiate it , 

(2) That the person has been 

sentenced to one or more years 
of imprisonment ; 

(3) That the person has been 

subjected to the deprivation 
measure provided bv Article 
XLV ; 

(4) That the person has been in 
civil service but has been dis¬ 
missed on the strength of a 
disciplinary order ; 

(5) Misappropriation of public funds ; 

(6) A bankrupt whose civil rights 
have not yet been restituted. 

Article IIT, Whoever has successfully 
passed the examination for advocates 
may apply for an advocate's license. 

Article IV. In applying for an 
advocate’s license, one shall submit, 
either directly or through the High 
Court, to the Ministry of Justice, an 
application and all the relative testi¬ 
monials. The license shall be issued 
after scrutiny of the submitted documents. 


Article V. An advocate may apply 
for registration to two District Courts 
and their immediately superior High 
Court or Branch of the High Court. 

Article VI, Any High Court or its 
Branch, or District Court shall keep 
a list of advocates registered which 
shall contain the following particulars : 

(1) Name, sex, age, nationality, and 
address , 

(2) Number of the advocate's 
license , 

(3) Educational record and ante¬ 
cedents ; 

(4) Office ; 

(5) Date and number of registration ; 

(ft) Date of admission to the Bar ; 

(7) Disciplinary measure, if any; 

(8) Number of registration with 
other Courts. 

Article VII. An advocate may practise 
in the Courts with which he has registered 
and in the Supreme Court. 

Article VIII The president of the 
Branch of the High Court and of the 
District Court, respectively, shall submit 
the lists of the registered advocates to 
the High Court. 

Thereupon, the president of the High 
Court shall have these lists together with 
the list of las own court forwarded to 
the Supreme Court and shall make a 
monthly report to the Ministry of Justice. 

The same procedure shall apply in 
the case of cancellation of registration. 

Article IX No advocate is permitted 
to practise unless he has been admitted 
to the Bar 

A Bar Association shall be inaugurated 
in the district in which the District Court 
is located, if and when the registered 
advocates number fifteen or more. If 
less, an advocate shall join the Bar 
Association of the district in which the 
neighboring District Court is located 
or a Joint Bax Association shall b© 
inaugurated. 

A Joint National Bar Association 
may be inaugurated at the suggestion of 
seven or more Local Bar Associations 
and with the approval of more than 
one-half of the total of the Local Bar 
Associations of the country. 

Article X. The Joint National Bar 
Association is within the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs while a 
Local Bar Association is within the 
jurisdiction of the provincial, municipal 
or hsien administrative organization of 
social affairs. However, the professional 
pursuits of the Bar shall be under the 
direct supervision of the Ministry of 
Justice and of the chief procurator of 
the District Court of the locality 



Article XI. The Bar Association shall 
have directors and supervisors, who are 
to be elected at a Members Convention. 
The quotas shall be as follows : 

(1) Each Local Bar Association shall 
have from three to 21 directors 
and one to seven supervisors ; 

(2) The Joint National Bar Associa¬ 
tion shall have from nine to 
31 directors and from three to 
nine supervisors. 

The tenure of office of directors and 
■supervisors, respectively, is two years. 
In either case, however, they are eligible 
for re-election to a second term. 

Article XII The Bar Association 
shall hold a Members Convention 
annually- In case of necessity, however, 
an extraordinary convention may be 
convoked at the request of one-fifth 
of the members 

Article XIII The Bar Association 
shall enact its own regulations and shall 
request the District Court of the locality 
to have the same forwarded, through the 
High Court, to the Ministry of Justice 
for approval. Besides, the regulations 
shall be duly registered with the 
administrative organization of social 
affairs of the locality. 

The same procedure shall apply in 
case of amendment of the regulations. 

Article XIV. The regulations of the 
Bar Association shall include the 
following information . 

(1) Title and address ; 

(2) List of directors and supervisors, 

and their deputies, method of 
election and scope of their 
authority and duties ; 

(3) Rules for Members Conventions, 
and directors and supervisors 
conferences , 

(4) Admission and withdrawal of 
members ; 

(5) Membership dues ; 

(6) Measures for charging legal fees 
and their maximums ; 

(7) Method for preserving the dis¬ 
cipline of advocates ; 

(8) Method for notification of details 

of Convention or Conference , 

(9) Measure for the enforcement of 

legal aid for the general public ; 

(10) OtheT necessary details relating 
to the administration of Associa¬ 
tion affairs 

Article XV. With the exception of 
the following, the Bar Association is 
not permitted to propose or to decide r 

(1) Matters specified by Laws and 
Orders and the regulations of 
the Bar Association , 


(2) Matters consulted on or inquired 
about by the Judicial Yuan, 
the Ministry of Justice, the 
Court or the chief procurator, 
or the administrative organiza¬ 
tion of social affairs in charge 
of the Association ,* 

(3) Matters pertaining to proposal 

of amendment of Laws and 
Orders, judicial affairs, or the 
common welfare of advocates 
to the Judicial Yuan, the 

Ministry of Justice, the Court 
or the chief procurator, or the 
administrative organization of 
social affairs in charge of the 
Association. 

Article XVI The administrative 
organization of social affairs of the 

locality in which the Bar Association is 
established shall be requested to send 

one of its officers to attend and supervise 
every conference of the Association. 

The chief procurator of the District 
Court of the locality shall attend every 
Members Convention of the Bar 
Association, and may also attend other 
conferences and examine the minutes 

of such meetings 

Article XVII Any act of the Bar 
Association violating Laws and Orders, 
or the regulations of the Bar Association 
may lead to the following disciplinary 
measures by the administrative organiza¬ 
tion of social affairs of the locality in 
which the Association is established : 

(1) Caution , 

(2) Nullification of resolution passed ; 

(3) Reorganization , 

(4) Dissolution. 

The power to mete out the first and 
second disciplinary measures mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph is also vested 
in the hands of the chief procurator of 
the District Court of the locality and of 
the chief procurator of a superior Court. 

Article XVIII. The following informa¬ 
tion shall be submitted by the Bar 
Association to the administrative or¬ 
ganization of social affairs in charge 
and the chief procurator of the District 
Court of the locality in which the 
Association is established. 

(1) List of members and their 

admission or withdrawal; 

(2) Election of directors and 
supervisors and their names ; 

(3) Date and place for Members 
Convention or conference of 
directors and supervisors and 
details of such meetings ; 

(4) Proposals and resolutions. 

This information shall be forwarded 
by the administrative organization of 
social affairs m charge and the chief 



procurator of the District Court of the 
locality, respectively, to the Ministry 
of Social Affairs and the Ministry of 
Justice through the various organs or 
jurisdictions concerned. 

Article XIX. An advocate who has 
received power of attorney from his 
client or by order of the Court may 
perform such duties in the Court as 
specified by law and conduct other legal 
affairs. 

An advocate may, by provision of 
special laws, perform such duties as 
specified by law before a military oigan 
or a military tribunal 

Article XX. An advocate shall 
establish an office in the district in which 
the District Court, before which he 
practises, is located. Within the same 
district, establishment of more than 
two offices or setting up ol places of 
identical character by the same advocate 
is prohibited. 

Article XXI Unless on given good 
grounds, no refusal to conform to the 
Court’s order to perform duties such as 
specified by law is justified. 

Article XXII Once retained, the 
advocate shall exert his utmost, on 
behalf of his client, in collecting evidence 
and unfolding the facts of the case 

Article XXI11 After the acceptance 
of the power of attorney, the advocates 
shall not without proper and just ground 
terminate the relationship. If the 
termination is inevitable, it shall take 
place at least ten days prior to the 
date of trial, provided the client has 
been duly informed and his consent 
obtained 

Article XXIV Dereliction or neglect 
on the part of the advocate shall entitle 
the client to claim damages he may 
consequently have sustained 

\rti< le XXV An advocate shall not 
execute his duty under any one ol the 
following conditions 

(1) That he has previously accepted 

the power of attorney of his 
client's opponent or has 
previously had consultation with 
the latter with promise to 
assist, 

(2) That the case has been adjudi¬ 
cated by the advocate at the 
time when he was a judge or 
procurator; 

(3) That the case has been disposed 
of by the advocate when he 
served as an arbitrator in 
accordance with Arbitration 
Procedure. 

An advocate shall refuse to comply 
with his client’s request to perform 
any act incompatible with his duties. 


Article XXVI. An advocate, in 
forming his duties before the Court, 
shall observe the rules of the Court. 

Article XXVI l. An advocate shall 
not mislead or withhold truth from 
the Court and his client. 

Article XXVIII. An advocate shall 
refrain from any act which may lead to 
loss of reputation and confidence. 

Article XXIX No advocate shall, 
either under his own name or under 
that of another, insert advertisements of 
a character bordering on blackmail 

Article XXX No advocate shall 
become concurrently a public functionary 
except in the following capacities : 

(1) People’s delegate to a Central 
or local representative organ Of 
the people , 

(2) Part-time instructor in school ; 

(3) Undertaking temporary duties 
specially assigned by the Central 
or local authorities 

Article XXXI No advocate shall 
concurrently conduct commercial 
business, except with the approval of 
the High Court or its Branch with 
which he has registered. provided, 
however, that his commercial dealings 
in no way conflict with his legal practice. 

Article XXXII No advocate is 
allowed to entertain, or be entertained by, 
members of the judicial staff of the district 
wherein he has his practice 

Article XXXII1 No advocate shall 
subrogate the right under dispute between 
his client and the opponent. 

Article XXXIV No advocate shall 
instigate or unduly encourage litigations 
or by improper means solicit cases 

Article XXXV No advocate shall, 
without the slightest apparent cause of 
action, institute a proceeding or appeal 
or take exception on liehalf of his 
client 

Article XXXVI. No advocate shall, 
in contravention of Laws and Orders 
or the regulations of the Bar Association, 
demand, extort or accept any extra 
remuneration 

Article XXXVII No judicial staff 
member shall, within three years after 
the date of resignation, become an 
advocate and practise within the district 
m which the Court to which he has 
once been attached is located 

Article XXXVIII. No advocate shall, 
within a year after the cancellation of 
his registration, become a judicial official 
in the Court of the district in which he 
has once had his practice. 

Article XXXIX. If an advocate is 
related to the president or the chief 



r orator of the Court, as a legal spouse, 
blood within the fifth degree, by 
matrimony within the third degree, he 
shall not register with the Court 
concerned. 

When and if such circumstances as 
described in the preceding paragraph 
exist between the advocate and the 
judge or procurator on a case, the former 
shall withdraw from the case. 

Article XL. An advocate under one 
of the following conditions is subject 
to disciplinary action : 

(1) That his conduct is repugnant 
to the provtsion of Articles 
XX, XXI, XXIII, XXV and 
XXVII to XXXVI ; 

(2) That he has commited a crime 
for which he should receive 
punishment; 

(3) That his conduct is repugnant 
to the regulations of the Bar 
Association and that the nature 
thereof is serious. 

Article XLI When the advocate is 
subject to disciplinary action, the chief 
procurator of either the High Court or 
its Branch, or of the District Court, by 
attribution, shall refer to the Advocates’ 
Disciplinary Committee for necessary 
Action - 

When the Bar Association decides 
that the advocate shall be subject to 
disciplinary action, by a resolution at 
either a Members Convention or a 
Directors and Supervisee Conference, it 
shall request the chief procurator of 
the Court concerned to take necessary 
steps. Thereupon the latter shall proceed 
through the usual channel. 

Article XLI I. The Advocates’ Dis¬ 
ciplinary Committee is composed of 
the president and the chief judge of 
the High Court and four judges, with 
the president serving as the chairman. 

Article XLIII. If dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Advocates’ Disciplinary 
Committee, either the person against 
whom the disciplinary measure is taken 
or the chief procurator is entitled to 
appeal to the Advocates' Disciplinary 
Reconsideration Committee for recon¬ 
sideration. 

Article XLIV. The Advocates’ Dis¬ 
ciplinary Reconsideration Committee is 
composed of the president of the Supreme 
Court and the chief judges and judges, 
four in number, with the former as the 
chairman. 

Article XLV. Disciplinary measures 
are as follows : 

(1) Caution ; 

(2) Reprimand ; 


(3) Suspension of practice for not 
more than two years and not 
less than two months; 

(4) Expulsion. 

Article XLVI. Advocates who have 
procured advocate's licenses prior to 
the enforcement of this Act but who 
do not possess qualifications specified 
by Articles I and 11 are subject to 
selection, and failure to meet the require¬ 
ments of selection shall justify revocation 
of qualification as an advocate. 

Method for selection shall be prescribed 
by the Ministry of Justice. 

Article XLVI I Nationals of any 
foreign country under whose law Chinese 
citizens are admissible to advocacy 
may apply to take the examination for 
advocates* in accordance with Chinese 
law. 

Those who have successfully passed 
the examination mentioned m the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph and have been issued 
advocate's licenses shall, prior to taking 
up practice m China, secure the permission 
of the Ministry of Justice 

Those who have taken out advocate's 
licenses before this Act comes into force 
shall come within the scope of the 
provision of the two preceding para¬ 
graphs 

Article XLVI 11 Foreign nationals 
who have been given permission to serve 
as advocates in China shall abide by 
all Chinese Laws and Orders and the 
regulations of the Bar Association. 

Any violation of the provision specified 
in the preceding paragraph may incur, 
in addition to penalty according to 
Laws and Orders, withdrawal of permis¬ 
sion and revocation of the advocate's 
license by the Ministry of Justice. 

Article XLIX Foreign nationals per¬ 
mitted to serve as advocates m China 
shall use the Chinese language during 
court proceedings and their papers 
submitted shall also be in the Chinese 
language. 

Article L Provisions regulating the 
enforcement of this Act are to be 

prescribed by the Ministry of Justice 
in conjunction with the Ministry of 

Social Affairs, and to be approved by 
the Executive Yuan 

Detailed provisions regarding advo¬ 
cates' disciplinary procedure are to be 
prescribed also “by the Ministry of 

Justice, and to be approved by the 
Executive Yuan in conjunction with 

the Judicial Yuan. 

Article LI. This Act shall be enforced 
from the date of promulgation. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MILITARY AFFAIRS 


THE NATIONAL MILITARY 
COUNCIL 

The National Government, according 
to Article III of its Organic Law, “ has 
the supreme command of the land, 
naval and air forces," and the President 
of the National Government, according 
to Article XII, “ is the commander-in¬ 
chief of the land, naval and air forces." 
Actually, the power is exercised by the 
chairman of the National Military 
Council. Article I of the councils 
organizational law reads : " with a view 
to strengthening national defense and 
leading the entire army and people in 
the prosecution of war, the National 
Government specially orders the establish¬ 
ment, under it, of the National Military 
Council ; and vests m its chairman the 
power to exercise the function provided 
in Article III of the Organic Law of the 
National Government." At present the 
President of the National Government 
is concurrently the chairman of the 
National Military Council, and the council 
acts for the General Headquarters in 
the exercise of the supreme command 
power. 

The National Military Council took 
form in March, 1932, after the Japanese 
invasion of the Northeastern Provinces 
the previous autumn had made it 
necessary to unify the various military 
organs. The Council has a chairman 
and from seven to nine members The 
Chief of Staff, the Deputy-Chiefs of 
Staff, and the heads of the Ministry of 
War, Board of Military Operations, 
Board of Military Training, Board of 
Political Training and the Military 
Advisory Council are all members 
ex-officio. The post of Chief of Staff 
was created in January, 1938, to assist 
the chairman of th<^ National Military 
Council in handling affairs of the Council 
and in directing the work of the different 
boards, commissions and departments in 
the Council. The duty of the members 
of the Council is to assist the chairman in 
devising plans for national defense. 

Under the Council are a number of 
directly affiliated organizations and a 
number of auxiliary organizations. 
The directly affiliated organizations 
include: 


1. The Board of Military Operations 
which is in charge of (a) the mobilization 
of land, naval and air forces for war 
and the erection of works of national 
defense ; (b) the planning and execution 
of services of a military nature; ( c) the 
collection of military intelligence ; and 
(d) the control over members of the 
staff, the Staff College, the Bureau of 
National Survey, and military attaches 
residing in foreign countries. 

2. The Board of Military Training 
which is in charge of (a) the training, 
improvement, and supervision of the 
military forces ; and (b) the establishment 
and improvement of military schools and 
institutions. 

3 The Board of Political Training 
which is in charge of (a) the political 
training of the military forces; and 
{b) war services at the front, organization 
of the people, and public relations in 
the war areas. 

4 The Directorate-General of Courts 
Martial which is m charge of {<*) the 
execution of military laws ; and (6) the 
maintenance of military discipline. 

5. The Naval Headquarters which is 
m charge of the training and command 
of the naval forces. 

6 The Military Advisory Council 
which is in charge of military research. 
The councillors serve as military advisers 
to the chairman of the Council. 

7 The National Commission on 
Aeronautical Affairs which is m charge 
of the establishment, well-being, training, 
and command of the air force. 

8. The Pensions Commission which is 
in charge of pensions 

9. The Personnel Administration 
which is m charge of the ranking and 
personnel administration of the officers 
and men ih military service. 

The auxiliary organizations include: 

1. The General Office which is in 
charge of {a) the transmission of orders; 
(b) the handling of general affairs of the 
Council; and (c) the handling of activities 
that do not come within the sphere 
of the different organizations. 



2. Generalissimo’a Headquarters which 
assists the chairman of the Council in 
the execution of different duties. 

3. The Counsellors' Office which is 
in charge of non-military subjects and 
advises the chairman of the Council, 

4. The Evaluation Department which 
is m charge of the investigation of the 
work and progress of all armed units, 
military schools and military offices 

Besides, there are a number of other 
temporary offices, the most important 
of which is the Foreign Affairs Bureau 
which is in charge of activities in con¬ 
nection with foreign military missions 
and inter-Alhed military cooperation 

The Ministry of War, under the 
Executive Yuan, is in charge of (a) the 
organization and improvement of the 
army, the maintenance of the requisite 
number of men in the army, the main¬ 
tenance and supply of horses for the 
army, the maintenance and improvement 
of facilities of communication and of 
military intelligence, and preparations 
for general mobilization , (b) the 

preparation and proper distribution 
of military tunds, rations, uniforms, 
equipment, camps, and other military 
supplies, the erection and management 
of military stations and storehouses, 
and the utilization of privately owned 
industrial resources m connection 
therewith ; (c) the preparation and proper 
distribution of nuritions, the erection 
and management of arsenals and military 
stores, and the utilization of privately 
owned industrial resources m connection 
therewith ; and (d) the supervision over 
the health and sanitation of the army 
and the establishment of hospitals and 
medical stations. 

The Ministry of Conscription, also 
under the Executive Yuan, was 
established on November Hi, 1944, to 
take care of (?) all conscription 
activities ; (/>) the conscript, training, 

suppiv, and medical care of recruits , 
and (c) the training and organization of 
militia 

ARMY 

Field Organization 

The basic held organization of the 
Chinese Army is the division Divisions 
are grouped together to form armies, 
and armies grouped together to form 
group armies. The group armies are 
placed under the commanders of war 


areas in which they operate. On 
December 25, 1944, the Headquarters 
of Chinese Ground Forces was established 
at Kunmmg to coordinate with the 
Allied forces to equip and train Chinese 
ground troops for the forthcoming 
general counter-offensive. 

The Chinese Army is undergoing a 
reorganization with special emphasis on 
the improvement of its fighting quality. 
The previous nominal numerical strength 
of the Chinese Army was 5,700,000 men. 
A sweeping reorganization plan was 
launched the latter part of 1944. Dp 
to the end of April, 1945, altogether 
1,410 units, including military organi¬ 
zations, armed force designations, and 
military educational institutions, were 
abolished and a nominal numerical 
strength of 1,100,000 men taken off 
the Army pay role Most of the«e men 
have been assigned for frontline duties. 
So, instead of reducing in numbers, 
frontline troops gamed 150,000 men 
through this program besides filling 
up all their vacancies. The Ministry of 
War expects to have 3,500,000 trained 
soldiers by the end of 1945 

When the Headquarters of Chinese 
Ground Forces was established, two 
war area headquarters, one border area 
headquarters, nine gioup army head¬ 
quarters, nine armies, and IK divisions 
were abolished Instead, four regional 
commands were established The armies 
and divisions under the regional 
commands have been strengthened and 
given modern training and equipment 
to prepare for the offensive. In the 
units are a number of American liaison 
teams to help and advise the Chinese 
officers and men 

Attention has been paid to the 
strengthening of the special branches 
of the Chinese Army The quality of 
these units has been increased consider¬ 
ably, especially in artillery, engineering, 
signal, and mechanized units Officers 
and men have been sent to India for 
intensive training or are undergoing 
training under American instructors in 
China 

At one time the nation had more 
than 800,000 guerilla fighters operating 
behind enemy lines To increase their 
fighting efficiency, the Chinese High 
Command ordered in 1942 a complete 
reorganization of the guerilla force 
Most of the guerilla troops have been 
incorporated into the regular forces 
fighting behind enemy lines. Unnecessary 
personnel has been eliminated. Those 
remaining have been given better weapons 



,amd equipment and more intensive The field commands of the Chinese 
training. Army are as follows : 

Table l—F ield Commands of the Chinese Army 


Command 


Headquarters of Chinese Ground 
Forces 

First Regional Command 
Second Regional Command 
Third Regional Command 
Fourth Regional Command 
First War Area 
Second War Area 
Third War Area 

Fifth War Area 
Sixth W'ai Area 

Seventh W'ar Area 
Eighth War Area 
Ninth W ar Area 
Tenth War Area 
Eleventh W'ar Area 
Twelfth W'ar Area 
Chinese Army m India 


Locality 


Yunnan-Kweichow-KwangM- 
W'estern Hunan 
V uunan 
Kwangsi 
Kweichow 
Western Hunan 
Honan-Southeastern Shensi 
Shansi 

Kiangsu-Chekiang - Southern 
Anhwei-Eastern Kiangsu 
Northern Hupeh-Northern Anhwei 
Western Hupeh-Northwestern 
Hunan 

Kwangtung-Southern Kiangsi 
Kansu-Ningsia-Chmghai-Smkiang 
Hunan-Western Kiangsi 


India-Burma 


Commander 


i General Ho Ying-cbm 

i General Lu Han 
General Chang Fah-kwei 
1 Lieutenant-General Tang En-po 
Lieutenant-General Wang Yao-wu. 

1 General Hu Tsung-nan 
General Yen Hsi-shan 
j General Ku Chu-tung 

j General Liu Shih 
i General Sun Wei-wu 

General Yu H^n-mou 
General Chu Shao-hang 
i General Hsueh Yueh 
General Li Pm-hsien 
i General Sun Lien-chung 
; General Fu Tso-yi 
| Lieutenant-General Cheng Tung* 
kuo (Deputy Commander) 


Conscription 

The Ministry of Conscription, which 
is responsible for the recruiting of troops, 
was established on November 1(1, 1944 
There are at present 16 aimy districts, 
96 divisional districts, two independent 
regimental districts, and six recruit 
offices Each divisional district supplies 
recruits to a regular army unit 

The conscription ratio at present is 
from one-ha If to one per cent of the 
population It is the policy of the 
Ministry that there will be one soldier 
from each chut which comprises from 
six to 15 families 

The Ministry is responsible for the 
welfare of the recruits Ixith in training 
and in transfer Besides, the establish¬ 
ment of hospitals and clinics to look 
after the men's health and meet their 
medical needs, barracks and service 
stations have been built along the 
highways and routes on which the recruits 
move. Recently, arrangements have 
been made with the American Army 
authorities to move recruits by air 

The militia training program was 
mapped* out ,«nd piomulgated in 19431 
Militia corps are trained in the different 
provinces. Conscription and militia corps 
personnel are given special training in 
administrative training corps to improve 
the quality of conscription personnel. 
The Ministry pays special attention to 
the registration of able-bodied men in 
the country to organize and train them. 
It is expected that the training program 
will be completed m three years beginning 
from 1946. 


Besides conscription, a large number of 
volunteers, especially students, have ap¬ 
plied for military service in the army,, 
naval, and air forces. The first student- 
jom-the-army movement started at 
Mienyang and Santai in Szechwan in 
November, 1943. The movement soon 
spread over entire free China. By ther 
end of 1944, more than 40,000 college 
and middle -school students from all 
provinces had applied for military 
service Only a small portion of the 
number was accepted as most of the 
volunteers were boys under 18 and 
ineligible for military service. Some 
were turned down because they were 
physically unfit There were m June, 
1944, 9,282 student volunteers m training 
in six training regiments and four 
battalions The number included 106 
girls. After some preliminary training, 
most of the men were sent to India for 
further training and the girls were sent 
back to their schools after training to 
wait for further service orders. 

In October, 1944, an educated-youtb- 
join-the-army movement was launched 
bv the Kuommtang and the San Min Chu / 
Youth Corps The movement had as its 
goal the enlistment oi 100,000 educated 
youths to form ten divisions in the first 
stage Later, the division number was 
reduced to nine, four m Szechwan, one 
in Kweichow, one in Shensi, one m 
Yunnan, and two in the Southeastern 
provinces. By the end of 1944, a total 
of 161,516 persons volunteered, with 
Szechwan leading the nation with 
27,647 men There were 8,122 from 
Chungking, 2,179 from Kweichow, 
2,929 from Yunnan, 8.174 from Honan 




18$ from Hopei* 7,444 from Hupeh, 
4,SIM from Hunan, 12,456 from 
Kwangtung, 1,0 $7 from Kwangsi, 12,050 
from Kiangsi, 103 from Kiangsu, 
18,070 from Fukien, 3,712 from Chekiang, 
2,872 from the Third War Area, 3,843 
from Anhwei, 13,283 from Shensi, 9,385 
from Kansu, 1,000 from Chmghai, 300 
from Ningsia, 986 from Suiyuan, 502 from 
Shansi, 555 from Shantung, 704 from 
Sikang, 7,905 from universities and 
colleges, and 549 from Party units in 
factories and corporations. 

In early February, 1945, 43,217 men 
were receiving training in barracks. 
Thousands more were on their way to 
"training. The two divisions in the 
southeastern provinces did not begin 
training until early April because of 
transportation difficulties. 

Thousands of women also volunteered. 
A Women’s War Auxiliary Corps was 
established with 2,800 girls enlisting. 
The Corps is headed by Chen Yi-yun, 
woman P.F.C. member given the rank 
of a major-general The girls, after 
training, are to serve with medical, 
political training, and secretarial units 

The Youth Army, including the 
Women's War Auxiliary Corps, is under 
the direction of Lieutenant-General Lo 
Cho-ymg, who commanded the first 
Chinese Expeditionary Force into Burma 
m 1942. 

Officers of the Youth Army are chosen 
from qualified officers who have special 
meritorious service records. They are 
invariably given a smaller command 
in the Youth Army than they would 
have in other units. 

The increase of Allied troops operating 
in the China Theater as well as Chinese 
troops receiving training and fighting 
abroad required a large number of 
interpreters to bridge the language 
gap between the Allied troops. Senior 
students in universities and colleges m 
Free China were drafted in 1944 to 
Serve as interpreters after necessary 
training in military commonsense and 
English. More volunteers have been 
called, including public functionaries, to 
serve in this capacity. A number of 
them have been sent to America for 
services with Chinese units in training 
there. 

Military Education 

The Board of Military Training, which 
was established in 1938 to replace the 
Directorate-General of Military Training, 
is in charge of military training in the 
different armed units and in military 
schools. 


Most armies of the Chinese Army 
maintain officers* training corps giving 
refresher training to officers m the 
units when they are not engaged in 
actual combat. In 1944, more than 
40 armies maintained such corps. 
Besides, the armies also maintain cadre 
training corps to train their non¬ 
commissioned officers. More than 70 
armies maintained such cadre training 
corps in 1944. There w*a$ a circuit 
cavalry training corps giving refresher 
training to cavalry units m the 
Northwest. 

To give officeis and enlisted men of 
the Chinese Army more up-to-date 
training m modern tactics and weapons, 
a Smo-Ameriean training program w r as 
launched in 1942. A training center was 
first established m eastern India with 
the help of the British Indian authorities 
to tram the Chinese troops evacuated 
to India from Burma after the first 
Burma campaign in 1942. More troops 
were down to India from China for 
up-to-date training in the center under 
American instructors. Infantry, artdlery, 
armor, motor, signal, and special service 
training were given to both officers and 
enlisted men. There was also a special 
officers' training class for the training 
of staff and field officers. The major 
portion of the Indian training center 
was later moved to Yunnan in 1944. 
In China, theie is a training center m 
Yunnan where training m infantry, 
artillery, engineering, signalling, motor, 
tactics, weapons, medical and veterinary 
science are given. A General Staff 
School in Yunnan trains staff officers. 
There was an infantry training center 
in Kwangsi before the Japanese 
occupation of that city in the latter 
part of 1944. The center was later 
moved to Yunnan. Overseeing this 
Sino-American training program is the 
Chinese Training Command of the Head¬ 
quarters of the U S. Forces m China. 

The basic school of military training 
in China is the Central Military Academy, 
formerly in Nanking, and now in western 
Szechwan. The academy has rune 
branches and three special classes 
supplementing the training program of 
the head academy in Szechwan. The 
predecessor of the academy was the 
Whampoa Military Academy established 
in 1924. The academy, since its 
Whampoa days, had graduated 146,449 
cadets in 19 classes by the end of 1944. 
Another 18,715 were in training in early 
1945. Cadets for the academy and its 
branches are selected from among senior 
middle graduates. They are given three 
years of training in school and are 
commissioned as second lieutenants when 



they join field units. The academy and 
its branches also have officers’ training 
classes giving refresher training to officers. 
They had graduated a total of 86,236 
officers and had 1,246 in training at 
the beginning of 1945. 

The Board of Military Training 
maintains, besides the Central Military 
Academy, an Infantry School (with one 
branch school in the Southwest and one 
in the Northwest), a Cavalry School, an 
Artillery School, an Engineering School, 
a Transport School, a Signal School, a 
Mechanized School, a Special Arms 
Branch School, a Southwest Cadre 
Training Class, a Northwest Guerilla 
Cadre Training Class, and an Officers’ 
Language Class. These schools and 
classes had trained 47,289 officers and 
cadets and had 2,193 officers and 2,957 
cadets in training at the beginning 
of 1945. 

In order to give boys interested m 
military career an early training, two 
Military Preparatory Schools were 
established m early 1945. A third 
Military Preparatory School was 
scheduled to open in 1945. The schools 
will take in junior middle school graduates 
(boys) and give them three years of 
intensive training in physical education 
and military common-sense besides 
ordinary middle school subjects. Upon 
their graduation, the boys will be 
admitted to the Central Military 
Academy. 

The Staff College, which is maintained 
by the Board of Military Operations as 
the highest institution of military learning 
in China is open to officers in the land, 
naval, and air forces. Candidates for 
the Staff College must have the recom¬ 
mendation of their unit commanders 
and pass an examination. In the < ollege 
they are taught staff and command 
duties together with the functions of 
staff officers. 

Other military schools maintained by 
offices other than the Board ol Military 
Training include the Army Medical 
School with two branches, the Quarter¬ 
master Corps School, the Ordnance 
Technical School, and the Veterinary 
School under the Ministry of War; the 
Survey School under the Board of 
Military Operations ; and the Gendarmerie 
Training School under the Gendarmerie 
Headquarters. 

The training of reserve officers is 
given in colleges, and nun-commissioned 
officers in senior middle schools. The 
training began in 1929. Altogether 1,131 
institutions gave reserve officers training 
in 1944, including 40 universities, 75 
college®, 600 middle schools, 258 normal 

19 


schools, and 153 vocational schools. They 
trained a total of 161,207 students in 
1944, including 18,483 university students, 
25,899 college students, 88,627 middle 
school students, 25,460 normal school 
students, and 16,759 vocational school 
students. 

From 1940 to 1944, the nation trained 
32,007,995 militiamen, with 6,500,162 
trained in 1940, 3.389.767 m 1941, 

5,150,719 in 1942, 14,527,360 m 1943, 
and 2,439,937 in 1944. 


Military transportation and 
Communication 

A number of motor transport regiments 
and battalions are transporting military 
supplies along Chinese highways. They 
are reinforced by private and government 
trucks The lack of replacements in 
trucks, spare parts and fuel and oil 
greatly handicapped their work. The 
opening of the Stilwell Road, however, 
has eased gradually the picture of 
military transportation in China. 

The National .Military Council 
established on January 1, 1945, the War 
Transport Board to take care of all 
military transportation and highway 
management m China. It has also a 
river tiansport command to direct 
military traffic on Free China rivers. 
Junks have lieen organized to help 
in moving military goods. 

Each railway in Free China has an 
army transport headquarters directing 
military transportation on the railway 
line. The Ministry ol War has two 
light railways in Shensi to facilitate 
military transportation in that province. 

Military tele-communication between 
the different units is handled by the 
signal corps A number of military 
radio stations are transmitting military 
messages in China. With American 
help, signal equipment for the armed 
forces has been strengthened. A factory 
under the Ministry of War manu- 
factures radio transmitters and receivers, 
batteries, and telephones for the army, 
Their .supply is supplemented by other 
government and private factories. 

Equipment and Supplies 

China has to depend upon foreign 
supplies for airplanes, tanks, heavy 
guns, and other modern equipment, but 
she is producing small arms to meet part 
of her needs. Arsenals in Free China 
manufacture rifles, machineguns, mortars, 
guns, hand grenades, mines, and ammuni¬ 
tion. Free China arsenals now produce 
five times the prewar production in 
mortars, turns out 10,000 light 



machineguns a year, and gained impor¬ 
tant advancement in the standardiza¬ 
tion of rides and machineguns, improve¬ 
ment in artillery equipment, and improve¬ 
ment in optical equipment. 

Important improvement in the supply 
system has been made with the abolition 
of the Board of Supplies and Transport 
under the National Military Council 
and the establishment of a Headquarters 
of Military Supplies under the Ministry 
of War. This headquarters is responsible 
for the transportation of supplies, the 
various administrations under the 
Ministry of War are responsible for the 
production, procurement, and storage of 
supplies, and the different units are 
responsible for the actual distribution 
of all articles to the men Instead of 
giving money to the different units to 
purchase supplies on the spot, the 
Ministry has adopted, since the latter 
part of 1044, a system of issuing to the 
units supplies m kind so that a steady 
and reliable supply can be ensured. 

Each Chinese soldier is given 25 ounces 
of rice or 20 ounces of flour, one ounce 
of peanuts, one ounce of meat, half an 
ounce of salt, one-fifth of an ounce of 
beans, nine-tenths of an ounce of 
vegetable oil, ten ounces of vegetables, 
and 21.3 ounces of fuel a day. Each 
horse gets three catties of bran, three 
catties of beans, ten catties of hay, and 
more than an ounce of salt. 

Under the Headquarters of Military 
Supplies are three regional supply head¬ 
quarters m the Southeast, Southwest, and 
Northwest Depots and storage points 
are established in different localities in 
Free China so that it will be easier for 
the different units to secure supplies 
near the front 

For 1945, the Chinese Army needs 
11,076,000 sacks (each sack is 200 catties 
or 220 pounds) of rice, and 7,869,500 
sacks of wheat This amount is being 
supplied by the Ministry of Food, The 
Ministry of War manufactures each 
year 5,000,000 suits of summer uniforms, 
3,600,000 to 4,000,000 suits of winter 
uniforms, 10,000,000 suits' of underwear, 
and 1,000,000 military blankets For 
this large amount of clothing supply, 
the Cotton, Yarn, and Cloth Administra¬ 
tion of the Ministry of Finance supplies 
200,000 piculs of cotton and 2,500,000 
bales of cloth each year besides supplies 
purchased directly by the Ministry of 
War From February, 1943, to April 
1945, 1,997 tons of cloth were brought in 
from India. 

Medical supplies are produced by 
factories directly under the control of 


the Ministry of War and three private 
factories under special contract with 
the Ministry, From January, 1938, to 
the end of March, 1945, the factories 
produced 10,580 tons of medical supplies, 
totalling $813,250,000. A large number 
of medical supplies are secured from 
abroad. 

A number of army finance bureaus, 
distributed throughout the country, 
handle the pay of officers and men as 
well as other expenses. Troops operating 
behind the enemy lines receive their 
pay through numerous channels. 
Formerly the management of military 
supplies and finance was taken care of 
by commanders Since June, 1942, 
commissaries directly responsible to the 
Ministry of War have been appointed 
to handle supplies and finance. 

The Headquarters of Chinese Ground 
Forces has a Service of Supplies Office 
modelled after the American Service 
of Supplies. Major-General Gilbert X. 
Cheves served as its first commander 
and organized the office. Since June 11, 
1945, Lieutenant-General Pai Yu-sheng 
succeeded General Cheves as commander 
of the Chinese Service of Supplies 

To meet the mounting demand of 
vegetables for the armed forces, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
at the beginning of 1945 launched a 
production plan to increase 110,000 mow 
of vegetable farms under the direction 
of the Ministry These faims are 
expected to produce 360,000 piculs of 
vegetables besides those produced by 
ordinary farmers 

Promotion and Age Limit 

Army officers in active service are 
promoted to higher ranks in time of 
peace on a basis of merit and length of 
service In time of war, the promotions 
are made according to merit in war 
service 

The length of service as required in 
peace-time promotion is as lollows 4 

Second-Lieutenant to 

F'irst-Lieutenant ... 18 months 
First - Lieutenant to 

Captain ... ... 2 years 

Captain to Major ... 4 ,, 

Major to Lieutenant- 

Colonel ... ... 3 

Lieutenant-Colonel to 

Colonel ... ... 3 ,, 

Colonel to Major-General 4 ,, 

Major-General to 

Lieutenant-General ... 3 ,, 

Lieutenant-General to 

General ... ... 14 ,, 



Retirement ages for officers on the 
active list in peace-time are as follows: 


Rank 

Age 

Limit 

General 

70 

Lieutenant-General 

65 

Major-General 

60 

Colonel 

58 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

55 

Major 

53 

Captain 

50 

Lieutenant 

47 


Decorations 

Decorations for Chinese military men 
include * 

1. The Order of Kito-Kwaug (National 
Glory)—for extraordinary meritorious 
service in time of war against foreign 
aggress ion. 

2. The Order of C king-Tien Pai-Jih 
(Blue-Sky White-Sun)—for meritorious 
service m time of war against foreign 
aggression, 

3. The Order of Pan-Ting (Precious 
Tripod), 1st to 9th Class—for meritorious 
service in time of war against foreign 
aggression or internal rebellion. From 
1st to 4th class are for generals, 3rd to 
6th class for field officers, 4th to 7th 
class for company and warrant officers, 
6th to 9th class for enlisted men. 

4. The Order of Yun-Hxeci (Cloud 
Banner), 1st to 9th class—for meritorious 
service in time of war or peace or against 
internal rebellion From 1st to 4th class 
are for generals, 3rd to 6th class for field 
officers, 4th to 7th class for company and 
warrant officers, 6th to 9th class for 
enlisted men. 

5. The Order of Chnng-Yun (Loyalty 
and Bravery)—for meritorious service in 
combat in time of war. 

(). The Order of Chung-Chin (Loyalty 
and Diligence)—for meritorious service m 
time of war or peace, 

7. The Honor Sword, 1st to 3rd class 
—for generals who have received the high¬ 
est decorations with further meritorious 
service in time of war or peace. 

8 The Honor Flag—for army, naval, 
or air units with special meritorious 
service in time of war. 

9. The Lu-Hai-Kung-Chun (Land, 
Naval, Air Forces) Medal, 1st to 4th 
class—for meritorious service in time of 
war or peace. 

10. The Kzvang-Hua (Glorify China) 
Medal, 1st to 4th class—for meritorious 
service in war or peace. The 1st and 
2nd classes are for generals and field 
officers, and the 3rd and 4th classes are 
for company and warrant officers and 


11. The Kan-Cheng (National Guard¬ 
ian) Medal, 1st to 4th class—for inert- 
torious service in time of war or peace* 
The 1st and 2nd classes are for generals 
and field officers, the 3rd and 4th classes 
are for company and warrant officers and 
enlisted men. 

12. The Hua-Chou (Cathay Armor) 
Medal—for meritorious service in time 
of war or peace. 

13. The Chnng-Chcng (Loyalty and 
Faithful) Medal—for meritorious service 
in time of war and peace. 

The Chinese Army and Air Force also 
have other decorations for their own 
personnel. 

The decorations are awarded by the 
National Government upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the National Military 
Council. 


Table 2—Military Decorations 
Awarded to Chinese, 1944-45 


Kind of Decoration 

1944 

1945 
(Jan - 
Feb) 

Total 

Blue Sky White Sun 

M 

3 

t4 

Precious Tripod 

is 

7 

; 22 

Cloud Banner 

128 

42 

[ 170 

Loyalty Bravery 

5 


! 5 

Air Force Rejuvenation 

45 


45 

Cathay Armor 

Army, Naval, Air Forces 

93 

1 

94 

Medal 

264 

14 

278 

Glorify China 

151 

10 

161 

National Guardian 

289 

8 

297 

Scholastic Medal 

8 


8 

Air Force Glory Medal 

93 


93 

Air Force Star Medal 

7 i 


7 

Honor Testimonial 

11 


11 

Honor Flag 

3 


3 


Source Personnel Administration, 
National Military Council 


Table 3 —Military Decorations 
Awarded to Foreigners, 1944 


Kind of Decoration 

Number 

Precious Tripod 

14 

Cloud Banner 

388 

Cathav Armor 

210 

Army, Naval, Air Forces Medal 

138 

Glorify China 

2 

Air Force Glory Medal 

4 

Air Force Star Medal 

70 

Honor Testimonial 

20 

Merit Testimonials 

2 

Commendation 

10 


Source: Personnel Administration, 



Compensation 

When officers and men of the armed 
force# are killed or wounded in line of 
doty, compensation is to be provided on 
the basis of the following classifications : 

(1) Killed m action. 

(2) Death while on duty. 

(3) Death from poor health due to 

assiduous duties. 

(4) Wounded in action. 

(5) Death following serious wounds. 

Compensation given includes a death 
pension given to the family of the 
deceased, the amount of which is 
determined by his rank, and annual 
pension given to the families or heirs of 
a man killed in action in Ime of duty 
and to disabled veterans. 

According to the Pensions Commission, 
430,000 pension orders had been issued 
by the end of May, 1945, in addition to 
1,201,020 persons having been classified 
to be given pensions. The distribution 
of pensions has been entrusted to the 
Directorate-General of Posts since August, 
1043, as the postal administration is an 
institution that reaches all parts of the 
country. The Pensions Commission has 
13 branch offices to maintain close 
contact with the post offices. 

In view of the rising cost of living, 
the Commission, since 1944, has ordered 
its offices to give death pensions (for 
20 years) m two instalments and wound 
pensions (less than seven vears) in one 
instalment. The amount' ot pensions 
was further increased at the beginning 
of 1945. The family of a private killed 
in action, receives an initial pension 


of $20,000 and an animal pension of 
$15,000 for 20 years; that of a full 
general receives an initial pension of 
$200,000 and an annual pension of 
$160,000; that of a colonel receives 
an initial pension of $140,000 and an 
annual pension of $120,000, that of a 
captain receives an initial pension of 
$80,000 and an annual pension of $70,000, 
The family of the deceased would also 
get 7 2 piculs of rice each year. 

Military Discipline 

The Directorate-General of Courts 
Martial was established in September, 
1937, to handle matters concerning 
military discipline. There are a number 
of directorates of courts-martial in the 
different wai areas handling military 
discipline casts. From January. 1944, 
to the end of March, 1945, the different 
courts-martial under the Directorate- 
General handled a total of 777 cases of 
which 666 were concluded. They 
included 392 cases of violation of war¬ 
time military law, 337 cases of embezzle¬ 
ment and misappropriation of public 
funds, 13 cases of drug traffic, 12 cases 
of treason, and 23 cases of other nature. 
In the same period, the courts-martial 
made investigations into 7,183 cases 
handled by other courts and institutions 
of which 6,97L were concluded. They 
included 2,299 cases of violation of 
wartime military law, 2,095 cases of 
embezzlement and misappropriation of 
public funds, 1,477 cases of drug traffic, 
1,037 cases of robbery, 177 cases of 
treason, and 98 cases of other nature. 
By the end of March, 1945, 337 persons 
were kept in jails maintained by the 
coujts martial. 


General 

Lieutenant-General 

Major-General 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-C olonel 

Major 

Captain 

First- Lieu ten an t 
Second-Lieut enan t 
Warrant Officer 
Master Sergeant 
Sergeant 
Corporal 

Private, First Class 
Private, Second Class 
Private, Third Class 


Army Rank and Insignia 

Rank Insignia (on collar) 


[Ln Chun Shang Chang) 

(Lu Chun Chung Chiang) 
{Lit Chun Sha ) Chiang) 
iLu Chun Shang Hsiao) 
(Ln Chun Chung Hsiao) 

(Lit Chun Skao Hsiao) 
(Lu Chun Shang Wei) 
(Lu Chun Chung Wei) 
(Lu Chun Shao Wei) 

(Lu Chun Chun Wei) 

(Lu Chun Shang Shih) 
(Lu Chun Chung Shih) 
(Lu Chun Hsia Shih) 
(Shang Teng Ping) 

(Yt Teng Ping) 

(Erh Teng Ping) 


Gold plate with three stars (three 
cornered) 

Gold pJ.ite with tw'o stars 
Gold plate with one star 
Two gold bars with three stars 
Two gold bais with two stars 
Two gold bars with one star 
One gold bar with three stars 
One gold bar with two stars 
One gold bar with one star 
One gold bar 

One blue stripe with three stars 
One blue stripe with two stars 
One blue stripe with one star 
Three stars 
Two stars 
One star 



AIR FORCE 

The Chinese Air Force is the youngest 
branch of the Chinese armed lorces. 
The modem Chinese Air Force dates 
back only to 1932 when the Central 
Aviation School vas established near 
Hangchow with the help of an American 
aviation mission under Colonel J, H. 
Jouett, although various training insti¬ 
tutions had been founded and squadrons 
maintained by different regimes as early 
as the beginning of the Republic. The 
best known institutions in the jye-1932 
days were the Nanyuan Aviation School 
near Peking and the Northeastern Air 
Force under the late Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin. Provincial air institutions and 
squadrons were in existence even after 
the establishment of the National Govern¬ 
ment in 1928, It was not until 1936 
that the provincial institutions and 
squadrons were brought to the fold of the 
National Government and placed under 
a single command. 

Organization 

The Chinese Air Force is under the 
control of the National Commission on 
Aeronautical Affairs of the National 
Military Council Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek is the chairman of the 
Commission, while Lieutenant-General 
Chou Chih-jou is its director (with the 
C.A.F. rank of an Air Major-General). 
The director is assisted by two deputy 
directors—Air Major-General Huang 
Kwang-jui and Air Major-General Mao 
Pang-chu. As General Mao spends a 
good portion ot his time in the United 
States supervising the training of Chinese 
air cadets there, Air Colonel Wang 
Shu-ming serves as acting deputy director. 
Under the Commission are a number of 
departments and committees and a 
Directorate of Air Defense m charge 
of the various fighting units, air bases, 
factories, training institutions, personnel, 
and air defense activities. 

At war, the Chinese Air Force operate 
in five routes, with headquarters at 
Chungking, Kweiyang, Kunming, Chengtu, 
andLanehow. Besides commanding the 
air units attached at the time to the 
route headquarters, the route commander 
has control over supplies, transportation 
and maintenance of equipment within 
the area under his command. 

The largest tactical unit of the Chinese 
Air Force at present is the group. Each 
group has from three to four squadrons. 
The squadron is the basic administrative 
and tactical unit. It is sub-divided 
into three flights. The Chinese Air 
Force has a number of bombardment 


and fighter groups and transport and 
reconnaissance squadrons. The tactical 
organization of the Chinese Air Force 
fighting units is generally about the 
same as that of other nations. 

The'Chinese American Composite Wing, 
organized in November, 1943, is a 
wartime measure. The Wing is made up 
of several bombardment and fighter 
groups and is administratively a part 
of the Chinese Air Force but tactically 
under the command of the commanding 
general of the American Army Air Forces 
in China. It operates tactically as part 
of the American Air Forces. Its flying 
personnel comprises both Chinese and 
Americans, with the former making up 
nearly 80 per cent of its strength. Equip¬ 
ment for the Wing is supplied by the 
United States under Lend-Lease arrange¬ 
ment. The commander of the Wing is 
an American, at present in the person of 
Colonel T Alan Bennett, while the deputy 
commander is a Chinese In the groups 
and squadrons of the Wing, each Chinese 
commanding officer has an American, 
counterpart. 

Members of the National Commission 
on Aeronautical Affairs are : 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
Chairman 
Dr. T. V. Soong 

Dr. H. H. Kung 
General Ho Ving-chm 
General Chen Cheng 
Lieutenant-General Chou Chih-jou 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
General Cheng Chien 
General Pai Chung-hsi 
General Chang Chih-chung 
General Lung Tun 
General Tang Sheng-chih 
General Hsu Yung-chang 
General Feng Yu-hsiang 
General Ho Kuo-kuang 
General Chien Ta-chun 
Air Major-General Chen Ching-yun 

Officers of the National Commission 
on Aeronautical Affairs are : 

Director: Lieutenant-General Chou 
Chih-jou 

Deputy Director : Air Major-General 
Huang Kuang-jui 

Deputy Director : Air Major-General 
Mao Pang-chu 



Acting Deputy Director * Air Colonel 
Wang Shu-nung 

Commander, First Route Air Force: 
Air Colonel Chang Ting-meng 

Commander, Second Koute Air 
Force : Air Colonel Hsieh Mang 

Commander, Third Route Air Force : 
Air Colonel Hsu Kang-hang 

Commander, Fourth Koute Air 
Force : Air Lieutenant-Colonel Liu 
Kuo-yun 

Commander, Fifth Koute \ir Force : 
Air Colonel Yen Yu-tsung 

Deputy Commander, Chinese 
American Composite Wing Air 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hsu Huang- 
sheng 

Director, Directorate of Air Defense : 
Lieutenant-General Huang Cheng- 
chiu 

Achievements 

The Chinese Air Force hrst went into 
action on August 14, 1937. August 14 
was later made Chinese Air Force Day 
in commemoration of the young arm’s 
first fight against a foreign foe 

The Chinese Au Force, at the beginning 
of the war, had less than 1*00 first-line 
danes and a few hundred pilots with 
ittle tactical training Most of the 
planes then used were American products, 
including Hawk fighters, Northrop light 
bombers, Shreik attacking planes, and 
Corsair, Douglas, and Martin planes 
letter, they were supplied with Soviet 
light bombers and fighters secured 
through barter arrangement between the 
Chinese and Soviet Governments. One 
hundred P-40B fighters were bought 
from the United States under credit 
arrangement in 1940 The planes were 
flown by American volunteers under 
Major-General (then Colonel) Claire L. 
Chennault and a glorious page was 
written by the Flying 1 igers of the 
American Volunteer Group of the 
Chinese Air Force in the defense of the 
Burma-Chinese skies After the con¬ 
clusion of the Lend-Lease arrangement, 
American combat planes and equipment 
were supplied to the Chinese Air Force 
More than 800 planes, including traineis, 
were received by the Chinese Air Force 
by the end of 1944. These planes, though 
»mall in number, have been put into 
•effective use by the Chinese. 

From August 14, 1937, to August 
9, 1944, the Chinese Air Force, 

with its limited number of planes, dew 


1,204 missions, including 871 bombing" 
and strafing attacks, nine patrol duties, 
152 reconnaissance missions, 131 local 
air defense missions, and 41 supply 
dropping missions. Altogether 7,533 
sorties were flown in these missions. 
The Chinese Air Force shot down 458 
enemy planes and 14 probables, besides 
damaging 11 , destroyed 350 enemy 
planes on the ground ; sank 25 enemy 
warships (including an aircraft-carrier) 
and damaged 37 ; sank 991 enemy 
transports and damaged 272 ; destroyed 
a total* of 1,595 enemy tanks, armored 
cars, and trucks, and damaged 95 more ; 
demolished four railway stations ; 
destroyed 25 locomotives ; destroyed 
30 enemy artillery and 134 other 
positions , bombed with good effect 
nine enemy headquarters , destroyed 
12 bridges including the Yellow River 
Bridge at Chengchow , destroyed 70 
depots and ammunition dumps , destroy¬ 
ed 14 barracks, three radio stations, one 
factory, and five railway yards; killed 
0,700 enemy infantrymen and 3,800 
cavalrymen , and dropped 20,000 kilo¬ 
grams of ammunition and supplies to 
Chinese ground forces 

The Chinese Air Force has played 
more and more active parts in recent 
campaigns Its planes participated in 
four major battles in 1944 In the 
Central Honan campaign from April 
to August, 1944, planes from the Chinese 
Air Force Hew 240 missions against 
the enemv, including 102 bomber and 
1,153 lighter sorties, totalling 1,255 
They shot down 32 enemy planes and 
destroyed another 11 on the ground , 
destroyed 1,333 tanks and motor vehicles ; 
killed 5,000 enemy troops, destroyed 
79 boats, and destroyed a number of 
enemy positions and bridges 

In the fighting along the Peiping- 
Hankow' Railway from July to October, 
1944, Chinese planes flew 39 missions, 
including 21 bomlier and 220 fighter 
sorties, totalling 24 J sorties against 
the enemy They shot down 14 enemy 
planes and damaged seven ; destroyed 
32 enemy planes on the ground , destroyed 
70 motor vehicles; bombed the Yellow 
River Bridge twice ; destroyed ten boats ; 
and destroyed a number of enemy 
positions, railway stations, barracks, 
bridges, and headquarters 

In the Hunan campaign from May to 
September, 1944, Chinese planes flew 
067 missions against the enemy, including 
248 bomber and 3,410 fighter sorties, 
totalling 3,004 sorties. They shot down 
60 enemy planes, probably shot down 
12 more, and damaged 19; destroyed 



58 and damaged ten enemy planes on 
the ground ; destroyed 521 enemy motor 
vehicles ; destroyed 189 enemy positions ; 
killed 2,584 enemy troops and 685 horses ; 
destroyed 1,360 boats; and destroyed 
more than 80 enemy headquarters, 
barracks, depots, and dumps. 

In the Hunan-Kwangsi campaign from 
August to October, 1944, Chinese planes 
flew 228 missions against the enemy, 
including 140 bomber and 1,246 fighter 
sorties, totalling 1,386 sorties They 
shot down 34 and probably shot down 
14 enemy planes and damaged ten 
more; destroyed six enemy planes on 
the ground , destroyed more than 400 
motor vehicles, killed and wounded 
5,400 enemy troops and 258 horses ; 
destroyed 578 boats, destroyed 11 bridges, 
and destroyed more than 50 enemy 
headquarters, barracks, railways, posi¬ 
tions, and depots. 

The Chinese American Composite Wing 
is one of the busiest and most active air 
forces in all theaters From November 4, 
1943, to March 1, 1945, the Wing flew 
more than 5,000 sorties against the 
enemy, wreaking the following toll of des¬ 
truction : 878 enemy planes destroyed, 
probably destroyed, and damaged , 431 
locomotives destroyed, probably des¬ 
troyed, and damaged ; 1,695 railway 

cars destroyed, probably destroyed, and 
damaged , 3,903 trucks destroyed, 

probably destroyed, and damaged , 595 
steamboats destroyed, probably des¬ 
troyed, and damaged , three gunboats 
destroyed and one probably destroyed ; 
3,874 other boats destroyed, probably 
destroyed, and damaged ; 141 bridges 
destroyed, probably destroyed, and 
damaged; 11.062 enemy troops killed; 
and 3,887 horses killed 

Education 

The first and best known of the Chinese 
aviation educational institutions is the 
Chinese Air Force Cadet School, formerly 
known as the Central Aviation School, 
established near Hangchow m 1932 
The school was removed to Kunming 
after the beginning of the war and 
reorganized. It has trained, since its 
Hangchow days, 23 classes of pilots. 
After the closure of the Burma Road 
m 1942, part of the school has been 
removed to India where elementary 
flying training is given Advanced 
training is given m the United 
States under Lend-Lease arrangement 
Bombardier, navigator, radio and air 
photo personnel are also trained in 
America, The British and Indian 
Governments have rendered great help 


to the Chinese Air Force training centers 
in India. 

The Air Force Non-Commissioned 
Officers' School tvas organized in 1938. 
Besides training pilots, it also turned 
out a number of air gunners The 
school was suspended after the graduation 
of its sixth class Pilots trained by 
this school are assigned to different 
squadrons and are given commission 
after an examination. 

The Air Force Technical School trains 
aircraft mechanics. It was established 
in 1936 and has trained several thousand 
technical personnel It is planned that 
this school will give refresher training 
to all ground crews of the Chinese Air 
Force. 

The Air Force Communication School 
was established in 1940 for training of 
radio operators and radio engineers 

The Air Force I’reparatory School 
was established in 1940 It takes in 
boys from 12 to 15 years old and gives 
them, apart from the usual school 
education, special training to develop 
their physique and aimundedness They 
are given an early chance to familiarize 
themselves with model planes, gliders, 
motor vehicles, and internal lombustion 
engines Upon their graduation, they 
are admitted to the air schools ior further 
training to he air or ground crews 

The An Force Staff School trains air 
force staff officers. An force officers 
on active service can enter the school 
for training after passing strict entrance 
examinations. After their graduation, 
they will serve as staff and commanding 
officers in the different air units. British 
instructors have been engaged recently 
to teach m the school. 

Besides, the National Commission on 
Aeronautical Affairs also maintains an 
Air Defense School, an Air Base Personnel 
Training Class, a Meteorological Survey 
Training Class, a Gliding Training Class, 
to tram different personnel needed by 
the Chinese Air Force. 

Air Defense 

The Directorate of Air Defense handles 
all air defense activities. It has one 
of the fastest and most efficient air 
raid warning systems in the world which 
extends decplv into Japanese occupied 
areas of China. With the few anti¬ 
aircraft guns in their possession, Chinese 
air defence units shot down from the 
beginning of the w*ar to the end of 1944 
a total of 211 enemy planes. 



Damages suffered by Chinese civilians as summarized in the following table: 
as a result of enemy bombings are 


Table 4 —Civilian Casualties and Damages in Enemy Air Raids 


Year 

iso of 

Raids 

No of 
Planes 

No of 
Bombs 

Killed 

Wounded 

Houses 

Destroyed 

1937 (July-Dee ) 
1933 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 j 

1944 

1 067 

2 528 I 
2 530 j 
2 069 ; 
1 858 

817 

664 

867 

14 138 
12,767 

12 211 
3,279 

3 621 

2 132 

10 240 

50 252 

60 174 

50 118 

43 308 
12,415 

13 762 

14 364 

3 532 

19 885 

28 436 
18,829 

14 121 

6 718 

2 311 
591 1 

3 252 1 
29 300 

31 546 
i 21 810 

16 029 

3 852 1 
3 406 1 
378 | 

3 364 

75 834 
138 171 
, 107 750 

97 714 

17 609 
14,161 
738 

Total 1 

12 420 1 

48 148 

254 633 

94 445 i 

109 593 1 

455 341 


Figures include only reports from rear provinces War areas not me luded 
Source Directorate of Au Defense 


Aviation Industry and Research 

China has always welcomed the 
participation of foreign capita) and 
foreign technical personnel in her aviation 
industry When the (entid Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company was established 
at Hangchow in 1914 Amuicm interest 
played an important part I tic company 
w^s the first aircraft manufacturing 
factory m China and was umoud 
to Laiwmg on the A unnan Burma bolder 
after the war broke out 1 he plant was 
destroyed in 1942 whtn Burma and 
western Yunnai was occupied b\ the 
Japanese 

A. Smo Italian National Aircraft Works 
was established at Vine hang n 1916 
It was taken over b\ the Chinch \ir 
Force after the wai broke out md 
removed to Free China It completed 
a twin motored ti insport m 1944 
Production rights of an Vmcric in an 
cooled engine was se< urtd bv the Works 
engine factorv 


In aircraft industry uscitch special 
attention has been paid to the manu 
t<u tunrig of aircraft and spare pirts 
with native mittiiah Planes and 
glide is made of phwtcd and pivbimboo 
ha\c been piodm cd \uxihary fuel tanks 
madt ol pi} bamboo art now being used 
b\ Chinese and Ann ric m air forces 
optiatmj, in the (him 1 ht itt i 

Flans havt bun m irit to develop 
aviaticn industry in ( him ltd the 
war Vvtrd \muican >irt i ift f ictories 
hive expressed thur interest in the 
Chinese project 1 he N itronal Commis¬ 
sion on Aeron utu d \ffuis his suit a 
nun bt r of C hint sc engine* rs to do pi icti- 
cd work in Vnimeiu ant raft fu tones 
'sever ll Bntish aucratt f ictories also 
showtd interest m the ( hint sc project 
and began arr mguntnt with the Chinese 
authorities for the transfer of produc¬ 
tion rights of British patents and the 
training of Chun st nymus in British 
i tett rn s 


Air Force Ranks and Insignia 


/<Uaa 

Atr General {hung ( hun bhang Lhiang) 

Air lieutenant General (hung ( hun Chung 
Chtang) 

Air Major General (hung Chun Shao i hiang) 

Air Colonel (hung'Lhun S hang Hsiao) 

Air Lieutenant Colonel (hung Chun Chunp 
JHstao) 

Atr Major (Hung C hun Shew Hsiao) 

Air Captain (Kung c hun bhang If ei) 

Alt First-Lieutenant (Kung Chun Chung 
Wet) 

Air Second f leutenant (Kung Chun bhao 


J \ SIGN J A (on shuts and shouldns) 

An eagle and thru nirrovv bars over two 
broad bars 

\n eagle and two narrow bars over two 
broad birs 

An eagle ami one narro \ bai over two 
broad bars 

An eagle and three narrow bars over one 
hi oacl bir 

An eagle and two narrow bais over one 
broad bir 

An eagle and one narrow bar over one 
broad bar 

An eagle over three narrow bars 

An eagle over two n mow bars 

An eagle over one narrow bar 




' NAVY 

The Naval Headquarters 

The Chinese Ministry of Navy was 
superseded by the Naval Headquarters 
of the National Military Council in 
February, 1938. The Naval Headquarters 
has a commandor-in-chief aided by a 
chief-of-staff. The Headquarters has : 

1. The Staff Department, with 
sections on operations and trar.mg, and 
a secretariat. 

2. The Personnel Department, with 
sections for personnel registration, and 
pension and awards. 

3. The Construction and Ordnance 
Department, with sections on ships, 
ordnance and mines. 

4. The Commissariat Department, 
with an accounting office and a supplies 
section. It control* all naval fuel 
depots. 


Under the command of the Naval 
Headquarters are also two squadrons, 
two independent brigades of marines, 
four mine corps, two river defence hcad- 
uarters (one in Fukien and one in 
hekiang), four fortress area head¬ 
quarters, two naval factories, and the 
Mamoi Navy Yard, the Navy Mine 
Works, the Navy Ordnance Bureau, the 
Naval College, the Naval Training 
Barracks, the Mine and Torpedo Training 
Station, the Naval Hospital, the Hydro¬ 
graphic Corps, and the Navy Special 
Service Corps. 

Naval Vessels 

The Chinese Navy entered the war 
with 59 units, totalling 51,288 tons. 
Many of them were sunk either as a 
result of enemv action or by the Chinese 
for the construction of booms across 
the Yangtze to prevent enemy vessels 
from moving upstream along the river. 
It has at present 16 warships m two 
squadrons: 


Table 5. —Chinese Naval Vessels 
The First Squadron 


Nd .lie of Stop 

Class 

Tonnage 

Built 

Length j 

Beam 

Draught 

Speed 


Armament 

K %ng Tuan 

Gunboat 

550 tons 

”1004“ 

180 ft™ 


7.5 

12 k 

1 

4,7-m. 









1 

3'in. 









4 

3-pdr 









6 

Mn vines 

Cku 7 ting 


740 tons 

1007 

220 ft 

30 

8 

11 k 

2 

4,7-m. 









_> 

.Pin. 









3 

6-pdr. 









1 

2-pdr.A.A. 

•Ckn ( Aten 

,, 

„ 





,, 


„ 

Cku Kuan 


" 

- 

„ 

,, 





' ,r "" r 

Wet Ntng 

' „ 

330 tons 

i tm 

flu 9 ft ' 

"“20 

~j 

ifk~ 

2 

;> 7-cm 

Yx Ktng 

„ 

- 

- 

1034 * 

,, 



„ 


u 

Tina An 

f lansport 

1,'KiSI tons ! 1001 

218 ft 

33 

10 

10 k 



Kt An 

*• 

1,212 ton.’* 

1003 

230 ft 

\z 

10"" 

0 k 





The Second Squadron 





Name of Ship 

Claus 

tonnage 

Built | 

Length 

Beam 

Draught 1 

Speed | 


At matnout 

Wng Sm 

Gunboat 1 

600 tons 

i 020 

224 ft 

30 

V5 » 

18“ | 

1 

I2*cm. 







1 

l 

4.7-m, 







j 

; i 

| 2 

3-pdr. 

M*n C huen 

1 





1 

1 


j! 

4 7-cm. 
8-cm,A.A, 
2-cm A.A. 


464 tons 

” 

106 f t 

26 

j 6 0 

i 17 k. 

1 

4.7-in. 








1 

1 

10-cm. 


J 






i 

| 

j 

! i 

5.7 -cm. 
8-cra.A.A. 








| __ 

| i 

2-cm-A.A. 

Met Yuan 


*170 tons 






j 2 

3-in, 

Yittg Teh 


372 tons 



- 



! 1 

'3.7-vn._ 

Ymg Shan 

_ 

310 tons 

- — - 

. 


j ~~ 



3-in. _ 

Ytng Mao 


185 tons, 




! _ v 


! i 

3,7-m. 

Fd~Ku 

t, 

200 tons 

1010 

167 ft. 

23 

J 3.6 



7.5-cro. 

Hu Chuin 







| * 

2.5«cm._ 

! Torpedo-- ! 

06 tons 

1006 

132 ft. 

l(i 5 

j 7j6 

riTk. 

! f 

Y,7-em. 


boat 






!_ 

! i 
! 3 

3,7-cm. 

U-imT.T. 


Source; Naval Headquarters 











The Mti Yuan (American Origin) was 
formerly the U.S.S. Tuiuila; the Ying 
Teh (British Virtue), .the H.M.S. Falcon ; 
the Ying Shan (British Mountain), the 
Ii.M.S. Oannel ; and the Ying Hao 
(British Hero), the H.M.S . Sandpiper. 
They w ere presented to the Chinese 
Government by the American and 
British Governments on March 17, 1942. 

The Fa Ku (French Treasury) was 
formerly the S.S. Le Balny. It was 
presented to the Chinese Government 
by the French Government on Septem¬ 
ber 28, 1944. 

Naval Education 

The primary institution for the training 
cf Chinese naval officers is the Naval 
College where courses are ottered in 
navigation and engineering. British 
officers were engaged in 1930 as 
instructors, it was formerly situated at 
Mamoi, but removed to Hunan and 
later to northern Kweichow in September, 
1938. More than 1,000 midshipmen have 


? 

graduated from this y h l since its estab¬ 
lishment in 1867. at present the 

cadets have little‘familiarize 
themselves with tfj and ships, they 

are not negiectim ac . stu( jy 0 i modern 
maritime knowlejfjy a[[d nava i strategy. 

The Naval Batracks trains 

enlisted mei^g 1 tl-vice at naval stations 

' 'does. 

Several t* , Chinese naval 

officers and v °n^n y learning 

up-to-date d st * e e n K y to Great 

Britain and Ak val ri f a I part the 

inter-Allied joint' Tmihtarv Start- They 

are to. mail the \ , en d-Lease warships 
transferred to Olio*' % w the British 
and Amencan govern*, nie nts. Some of 
the officers and men stir trying m Great 
Britain participated in tm \ t . landing in 
western Franco in Tune. , „ iu44 when 


Naval Hanks and Insignia 


U, 


Raxk 

Admiral of the Fleet 
{Hai Chun Yi Chi Shang 
Chi a Mg) 

Admiral 

(Hai Chun Shang Chiang) 

Vice-Admiral 

(Hai Chun Chung Chiang) 

Rear-Admiral 

(Hai Chun Shao Chiang) 

Commodore 

(Hai Chun Tai Chiang) 

Captain 

(H<au Chun Shang Hsiao) 
Commander 

(Hai Chun Chung Hsiao) 

Lieutenant-C ommander 
(Hai Chun Xhao Hsiao) 

Lieutenant 

(Hai Chun Shang Wei) 

j umor-Lieutenant 

(Hai Chun Chung Wei) 

Sub-Lieutenant 

(Hai Chun Shao HYi) 


IS SIGN IA (on sleeve) 

Four medium golden stripes 
over one broad golden 
stripe 

Thice medium golden 
stripes over one broad 
golden stripe 

Two medium golden stripes 
over one broad golden 
stripe 

One medium golden stripe 
over one broad golden 
stripe 

One broad golden stupe 

Four medium golden stripes 

Ihree medium golden 
stripes 

Two medium gulden stripes 
over one narrow golden 
stripe 

Two medium golden stripes 

One medium golden stripe 
over one nanow golden 
stripe 

One medium golden stnpe 


ISsK.xiA (on shoulder 1 '^ \ 
the 

Crossed anchors and foues ' x 
silver stais on goldene 
plate. 

Crossed anchors and three 
silvei stars on golden 
plate. 

Crossed anchors and two 
silver stars on golden 
plate 

Crossed anchors and one 
silver star on golden 
plate 

Crossed anchors on golden 
plate 

One anchor and three silver 
stais on two golden bars. 

One anchor and two silver 
stars on two golden bars. 

One anchor and one silver 
star on two golden bars. 

Three silver stars on three 
nanow golden bars. 

Two silver stars on three 
narrow golden bars 

One silver star on three 
narrow golden bars. 



CHAPTER IX 

SINO-JAPANESE HOSTILITIES 


It is generally agreed that the first 
shot of World War II was fired m Mukden 
the night of September 1H, 1931, when 
Japan created an “ incident " and invaded 
the Chinese Northeastern Pi ovmces A 
short but bitter battle was fought between 
the Chinese and Japanese around 
Shanghai in oarlv 1932 after which the 
invaders marked out a demilitarized zone 
around the port nty. Jehol was added 
to the loot in the Northeast in 1933, 
in addition to a demilitarized /one in 
eastern Hopin', as a result of the “ War 
of the Great Wall " fought e.irlv in the 
year. Another “ incident ” in 1935 gave 
the Japanese military control in northern 
Chahar. An abortive invasion into Sui- 
yuan was attempted bv the enemv m 
1939 Besides, from 1933 to 1937, 
Japanese political and economical invasion 
into North China w;is intensified with 
the obj<*< t of seizing the neb Yellow 
Kiver provinces without a fight. 

In all these years, China was unpre¬ 
pared for war and hoped that the League 
of Nations sanctions might be applied 
to the aggressor nation and war might 
be avoided But the course of history 
both m Asia and Europe showed that 
open conflict between the aggressors 
and their victims was unavoidable. In 
China, that conflict came in the summer 
of 1937. Since then, 22 important 
battles, a thousand major engagements 
and tens of thousands of minor engage¬ 
ments were fought on the China front 
from 1934 to 1945, 

THE LUKOUCHIAO 
“ INCIDENT ” 

In the spring of 1937, the Japanese 
garnson at Peiping and Tientsin intleased 
beyond its treaty strength despite China's 
protests. On the night of Julv 7. a 
party of Japanese troops pretending 
to hold a maneuver demanded entrance 
to W anping, county seat at the 
southern end of Lukouchtao (Marco Polo 
Bridge) near Peiping, to find a missing 
soldier. The demand was rejected by 
the Chinese commander of the utv 
garrison, Colonel Chi Hsm-wen. There¬ 
upon the invaders opened fire and the 
Chinese garrison resisted. 

Negotiations for a settlement of the 
“ incident" were immediately started 
Meanwhile more Japanese troops from 
the Chinese Northeastern Provinces and 
Korea arrived. One truce after another 


was arranged only to be broken by the 
aggressor. By July 16, he had concen¬ 
trated five divisions in the Peiping- 
Tientsin area and a three-prong attack 
w r as launched against Peiping on the 25th. 
The Chinese military authorities ordered 
the 29th Army defending the Peiping- 
Tientsin area to resist. The Smo- 
Japanese war had begun. 

CHINESE STRATEGY 

Chinese strategy, as decided by 
Generalissimo Chian# Kai-shek, was based 
on China's vast territory, rich resources, 
extensive manpower. The war may be 
divided into three periods In the 
first period, beginning with the outbreak 
of the war and ending with the conclusion 
of the battle of Hankow and Wuchang 
(July 7, 1937—October 25, 1938), space 
was traded for time in order to enable 
China to build up her strength. The 
Japanese were made to pay as heavily 
as possible tor every advance. 

The second period began with the fall 
of Hankow and Wuchang (October 25, 
1938) The strategy of “ magnetic war¬ 
fare " was employed to attract the 
advancing Japanese troops to a definite 
point where they were subjected to 
flanking attacks and encirclements. 

The third period w ? as designated as the 
period for a general counter-offensive. 
The first two periods of the war may be 
divided into three phases for each period 
as follows . 

1. First Period July 7, 1937 (Lukou- 
chiao 4 ‘ Incident ”) -October 25, 1938 

(Fall of Hankow). 

(a) First Phase : July 7, 1937-Decem¬ 
ber 13, 1937 (Fall of Nanking) 

{h) Second Phase December 13, 
1937-May 19, 1938 (Evacuation 
of Hsfichow). 

(c) Third Phase ■ Mav 19, 1938- 
October 25, 1938 (Fall of 

Hankow). 

2 Second Period * October 25, 1938 
(Fall of Hankow)-JuIy, 1945 (Not yet 
finished). 

(a) hirst Phase : October 25, 1938- 

February 24, 1940 (Southern 
Kwangsi Battle). 

(b) Second Phase : February 24, 

1940-December 8, 1941 (Pearl 
Harbor Attack). 

(r) Third Phase : December 8, 1941- 
August, 1945. 



JAPANESE STRENGTH force - But as *** war progressed, more 

troops were employed, The increase 
At the beginning of the war, the of the Japanese force by year can be 
Japanese used a comparatively small seen from the following table:—* 


Table 1—Increase of Japanese Strength 


Year 

Divisions 

Men 

1937 (July-Dee ) 

26 

832,000 

1938 

304 

976,000 

1939 

35 

1,120,000 

1940 

35 

1,120,000 

1941 

364 

1,168,000 

1942 

424 

1,360,000 

1943 

r>7i 

1,840,000 

1944 

58 

1 856,000 


Source Board of Military Operations 


JAPANESE CASUALTIES 

According to the Board of Military 
Operations of the National Military 
Council, after a careful study and check, 
the Japanese at the mil of May, 1943 
had incurred a total of 2,521 737 


casualties including 23,293 pmoners but 
excluding the casualties suffered by their 
garrison and supply units m their rear. 
The number of Japanese killed and 
wounded and prisoners by year are as 
follows 


Table 2—Japanese Casualties* 


Year 

Killed 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

Total 

1937 (July-Dee ) 

85,350 

170,750 

1,480 

257,580 

1938 

148,134 

296 756 

2 859 

447,749 

1939 

136,245 

273 550 

5,920 

415,715 

1940 

114,420 

229,191 

3 070 

346,687 

1941 

105,007 

209,753 

3 800 

318,686 

1942 

53,435 

107,982 

4,119 

165,536 

1943 

159,514 


183 

159,697 

1944 

| 252,730 

i 

348 

253,078 

1945, January 

1 21 021 


317 

21,338 

February 

, 31,540 



31,546 

March 

j 34,540 


1 

34,546 

April 

1 15,514 

15,925 

175 

31,614 

May 

22,240 

14,763 

! | 

' 956 

i 

L „ i 

37,965 

Total j 

! 1 

1,179,774 j 

J ,318,670 | 

23,293 j 

2,521,737 


'Including Korean and Formosan Troop-, in the Japanese Army. 
Source . Board of Military Operations 






CHINESE CASUALTIES 

The Board of Military Operations 
reported that from July 7„ 1937, to the 
end of May, 1945, Chinese regular troops 


killed and wounded and missing totalled 
3,177,973. The number did not include 
the casualties suffered by guerilla troops 
and local militia corps. The casualties 
by year are as follows: 


Table 3—Chinese Casualties 


Year 

i 

Killed 

Wounded 

Missing 

Total 

1937 (July-Dee.) 

124,130 : 

243,232 


307,362 

1938 

249,613 

485,804 


735,417 

1939 

169,652 

176,891 


346,543 

1940 

339,530 

333,838 


673,368 

1941 

144,915 

137,254 J 

17,314 

299,483 

1942 

87,917 

114,180 I 

45,070 

247,167 

1943 

43,223 

81,957 ' 

37,715 

162,895 

1944 

102,719 

103,596 1 

4,419 

210,734 

1945, January 

8,710 

7,684 

10,290 

26,684 

- February 

8,223 

11,264 

23 

19,510 

March 

3.478 

5,646 

327 

9,451 

April 

10,810 

19,186 


29,996 

May 

17,304 

1 

32,059 


49,363 

Total 

1,310,224 | 

1,752,591 

116,158 

3,177,973 


Source : Board of Military Operations 


CAMPAIGNS FOUGHT 

According to the Board of Military 
Operations, the Chinese and Japanese 
in eight years of war fought a total of 
22 important battles, 908 major engage¬ 


ments, 21,382 minor engagements and 
13,977 guerilla engagements. Minor and 
guerilla engagements fought before 
December, 1938, are not included in the 
report. Details are given in the following 
table : 


Table 4.—Campaigns Fought 



Important 

Major 

| Minor 

Guerilla 


Battles 

Engagements 

Engagements 

Engagements 

First Period— 

First Phase 

(July-Dee., 1937) 

2 

i 

83 



Second Phase 
(Jan.-May, 1938) 

l 

91 



Third Phase 

(June-Oct., 1938) 

i 

102 



Second Period— 

First Phase 

(Nov., 1938-Feb., 

1940) 

4 

163 

! 

5,349 

4,143 

Second Phase 
(Mar., 1940-No v., 

1941) 

5 

333 

6,704 

5,142 

Third Phase 
(Dec., 1941-Aug., 

1945) 

7 

136 

j 

9,329 

4,692 

Total 

20 

908 

21,382 

13,977 


Source: Board of Military Operations 















Besides the 20 important battles, the Of the 908 major engagements fought 
Yunnan-Burma campaign which resulted before the end of 1944, the Chinese 

in the opening of a land route into were on the offensive in 909 engagements 

China—the Stilwell Road—was concluded and the J apanese m 599. The number 

in January, 1945. The Honan-Hupeh of Chinese offensives in the different 

campaign was fought in March-May, phases can be seen m the following 

1946. The two campaigns brought the table ; 

total number of important battles fought 
in the China theater to 22. 


TABLE 5 .—NUMBER OF CHINESE OFFENSIVES IN MAJOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Phase 

Offensive 

Defense 

Total 

Percentage 

First Period— 





First Phase 

6 

77 

83 

7% 

Second Phase 

6 

85 

91 

6% 

Third Phase 

6 

96 

102 

6% 

Second Period— 





First Phase 

72 

91 

! 163 

44% 

Second Phase 

152 

181 

i 333 

45% 

Third Phase 

67 

69 

136 

4»% 


Source : Board of Military Operations 


Battle of Shanghai 

(August 13—November 9, 1937) 

The battle of Shanghai, first major 
battle of the war, began on August 13, 
1937, when more than 10,000 Japanese 
pressed forward from the Hongkew dis¬ 
trict, Shanghai, against the Chinese Peace 
Preservation Corps. The Japanese 
expected a swift victory, but the Chinese 
w r ere able to prolong the battle for over 
three months The three Chinese divi¬ 
sions which reinforced the corps, in the 
first stage of the Shanghai battle, delivered 
counter-blows, and at one time succeeded 
in driving a wedge as far as Wayside 
Wharf on the Whangpoo River 

On the evening of August 22, the 
enemy's 3rd Division, Uth Division, 
the 4th Brigade of the 8th Division 
together with another brigade of the 
11th Division landed simultaneously 
under cover of intense naval bombardment 
at Chwansha, Shihtzelm, and Paoshan 
The combined force struck southward 
against the Paoshan-Lotien-Liuho line 
The Chinese counter-attack began on 
August 24, but made little progress owing 
to the enemy’s concentrated unrelenting 
fire. He took Lotien on \ugust 29, 
Woosung and Paoshan between Septem¬ 
ber 1 and 7. By September 17, the Chinese 
were defending the North Railway 
Station- Kiangwan - Miaohang - Chaowang- 
miao-south of Lotien-Shuangtsaoten line. 

The enemy collected his 1st, 3rd, 
and 11th Divisions together with portions 
of the 6th, 8th and 16th Divisions, 
totalling 100,0Q0 men, in the Woosung- 
Shanghai area by the middle of September. 


A positional warfare was fought between 
the mam strength of the two forces 
along the Xauhang-Lotien line. The 
enemy broke through on September 30. 
The defenders retired to the southern 
bank of Wentsaopang creek, and took 
up new positions along the Kwangfu- 
Szesiangkiingmiao-Liuho line 

At the beginning of October, the 
enemy force was further augmented by a 
brigade each from the 102nd, 106th, 
107th, 114th and 116th Divisions and 
the Formosan Army, totalling 200,000 
men. It crossed Wentsaopang on Octo¬ 
ber 7, and bitter fighting continued 
without interruption for 13 days On 
October 19, the Chinese launched a 
counter-attack, and it so happened that 
the enemy also attacked with his main 
strength The resultant fight caused 
tremendous losses to both sides 

On October 23, the Chinese retired 
to the Siaokutseh-Tachang-Tsoumatang- 
Smtsmchiao-Tangkiachiao line, and two 
days later Tachang fell into enemy hands. 
The loss of this strategical town threaten¬ 
ed the flank of the Chinese positions, 
and the delenders retired to the south 
bank of the Soochow Creek To cover 
the retreat of the Chinese main force, 
a lone battalion of the Chinese 88th 
Division held their positions at Chapei 
against the invaders for five days, 
from October 27th to 31st The heroic 
stand the lone battalion made against 
great odds was symbolic of the Chinese 
nation The battalion withdrew to the 
International Settlement by order of the 
Generalissimo. 





November 6 eaw the landing of the 
enemy’s 6th and 18th Divisions at 
Chuankungting and Chmgshantsu on the 
north bank of Hangchow Bay. He 
took Sungkiang, southwest of Shanghai, 
-on November 9, compelling the with¬ 
drawal of the Chinese forces from Shang¬ 
hai. On November 12, the last Chinese 
contingent evacuated Nantao. The en¬ 
tire Shanghai district was occupied by 
the enemy. 

Battle of Nanking 
{December 4-13, 1937) 

After the fall of Shanghai, the enemy 
advanced westward in the direction of 
Nanking He hoped that by occupying 
the Chinese capital he might be able 
to end the war and dictate peace. 

The Japanese force attacking Nanking 
comprised the (>th, 9th, and 12th Divisions 
and one brigade from the f>th Division 
Another column struck between Nanking 
and Wubu, and a third column advanced 
against Pucheng on the Tientsm-Pukow 
Railway with the obvious intention of 
outflanking the Chinese positions and 
cutting the Chinese retreat Their main 
force began attacks on Nanking's outer 
positions on December 4 It reached 
the city walls of Nanking on the 12th 
and the Chinese evacuated the city 
cm the 13th 

On December 12, the Japanese bombed, 
machine-gunned and sunk the U S S. 
Panay a short distance above Nanking. 
On the same day, the H MS Ladybird 
and JHf.M.S Bee were damaged by 
Japanese shell-fire near Wuhu 

After their occupation of Nanking, 
the invaders cut all communications with 
the outside world and began to sack 
Nanking systematically The story of 
Japanese wholesale massacre, rape, 
murder, plundering and general bar¬ 
barities m Nanking can find no equal 
in modern history 

The enemy, however, failed to bring 
the war to an end by the occupation 
of the Chinese capital. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek transferred his head- 
quaitcrs to the twin cities of Wuchang 
and Hankaw in Hupeh and the National 
Government moved to Chungking 
On the occasion of the evacuation 
of Nanking, the Generalissimo issued a 
statement to the country as well as to 
the world announcing that China will 
continue to fight aggression until the 
invaders are driven back to the sea. 

Battle of Sinkow 

(October 13—November 2, 1937) 

One of the major battles fought in the 
Initial stage of the war took place in 


October, 1937, at Sinkow, north of 
Taiyuan, on the vertical Tatung-Puchow 
railway in Shansi. 

In early October, the enemy massed , 
a strong force in northern Shansi and 
moved southward with Taiyuan, capital 
of Shansi, as his objective. 

In face of the threat, General Wei 
Li-huang's four-and-a-half divisions were 
rushed from the neighboring province 
of Hopei to Shansi and took up positions 
at Sinkow and regions west of the railway 
town. 

Kwohsien fell on October 8, and 
Yuanping two days later. Massing 
Itagaki’s 5th Division, and the 1st and 
12th Divisions, the enemy launched 
frontal thrusts beginning on October 13. 
Severe fighting followed The Chinese 
not only held their own, but delivered 
staggering blows in counter-attacks. 

The Chinese stubbornly resisted enemy 
attacks in the vicinity of Sinkow until 
the night of November 2, when un¬ 
favorable developments in eastern Shansi 
compelled them to retire in a southerly 
direction. 

Battle of Hsuchow 

(March 23-May 19, 1938) 

One important feature of the battle 
of Hsuchow was a Chinese victory 
at Taierhohwang, a rural town 40 kilo¬ 
meters northeast of Hsuchow in northern 
Kiangsu in early April, 1938. The 
victory was the first severe blow the 
poorly armed Chinese Army dealt 
to the well-equipped enemy. The battle 
of Taierhchwang began on March 23, 
1938, when the Japanese 10th Division, 
pushing snuthwaid along the Tientsin* 
Pukow railway, steered eastward along 
a branch coal-transportation line in the 
hope of taking Taier hchwang by storm, 
and then using it as a base of operations 
against Hsuchow'. 

The next few' days saw a steady 
increase in enemy strength, and hy 
April 3, the mam force of the enemy's 
10th Division was drawn to the vicinity 
of Taierhohwang by the defenders. It 
was during this period that heavy fighting 
took place. Massing more than 60 field 
pieces, 10 heavy guns and between 30 
and 40 tanks, the enemy made concerted 
attacks against the town. With sheer 
determination, Major-General Chih Feng- 
cheng’s 31st Division held its positions, 
engaging the enemy m hand-to-hand 
fighting. Although the enemy occupied 
three-fourths of the town the defenders 
grimly dung to their posts, thereby 
enabling Chinese flying units to complete 
their encirclement movement. 



Finding the situation desperate, the 
enemy sent the 5th Division, which was 
then storming Uni, to attack the Chinese 
hanks on the outer ring of Taierhchwang 
in an attempt to break the Chinese 
cordon. The enemy was thrown bark 
by the Chinese east of Yihsien. Having 
beaten back the enemy reinforcements, 
the Chinese turned round and joined in 
an all-front attack against the surrounded 
enemy. By the evening of April 6, 
the enemy suffered 30,000 casualties, while 
the remnants, numbering more than 
10,000 men, retreated northward in 
confusion. 

Follow ing up the Taierhchwang success, 
the Chinese pursued the fleeing enemy 
forces northward At Yihsien he made 
a stand, and after receiving reinforce¬ 
ments, counter-attacked under the cover 
of um easing artillery fire. His troops 
at Lmi, northeast of Yihsien, were 
likewise heavily reinforced, and made 
repeated attempts to push southwest- 
ward. By May 13, his troops consisting 
of units from the 5th, 10th, 103rd 105th, 
110th Divisions, and Yamashida and 
Sakai Army Corps were pitched against 
the Chinese m the vicinity of Yangchiarhi, 
Aishan, Taierhchwang and points west 
of the town. 

In the hr>c part of May, enemy troops 
in the southern section of the Tientsm- 
Pukow line started to move northward. 
His 0th Division and Inoseki mechanized 
unit, proceeding along the railway, 
veered westward in northern Anhwei to 
follow the Kwo Kivcr up to Mengcheng, 
northwest of Pcngpu. They concentrated 
in northern Kiangsu, including units 
of the enemy's 3rd, 101st and 110th 
Divisions, and became active aiound 
Fowmng and Hwaiym. 

Mengcheng m northern Anhwei, fi ll on 
May 9, and Yungtheng, southwest of 
Hsuchow;, on May 12. With Yurigcheng 
as their base, the enemy troops split 
into tw r o columns, one striking north¬ 
westward at Kweiteh, which is on the 
Lunghai railway in Honan province 
west of Hsuthow and the other column 
making for Hsuchow in a northeasterly 
direction. The enemv troops concen¬ 
trated at Pengpu on the Tientsm-Pukow 
railway in northern Anhwei, included units 
from the I02nd, 107th and 119th Divi¬ 
sions, pushed northward along the rail¬ 
way to Suhsien. From Tsinmg, southern 
Shantung, the enemy's 111th Division 
advanced westward, occupying Yuncheng 
on May 11, and Hotseh, m the south¬ 
western comer of Shantung, on May 14. 
Other eneipy units, including the 114th 
Division and a part of the 16th Division, 
advanced in westerly and southwesterly 


directions, occupying Kinsiang and Yutai 
on May 14. 

Finding the situation untenable, the 
Chinese began their retreat westward on 
May 13. On May 19, Hsuchow was. 
completely evacuated and the enemy 
plan of encircling the Chinese forces* 
failed to materialize. 

Battle of Wuchang and Hankow 

(June 12-October 25, 1938) 

The Battle 1 of the t win cities of Wuchang 
and Hankow began on June 12, and ended 
on October 25. In the four-and-a-half 
months, several hundred big and small 
engagements were fought, in which the 
enemy suffered more than 200,000 
casualties, his 12 divisions, which 
were massed for the westward penetration, 
being replenished five or six times. The 
enemy’s naval and air forces also sustained 
losses m the campaign. 

After the Battle of Hsuchow, the 
enemy concentrated his fortes along the 
Yangtze valley for a westward drive. 
His objective was Wuchang anti Hankow 
which had become the base of China's 
resistance 

On June 12, enemv land and naval 
forces attacked Anking, Anhwei. On 
June 23, the Hada unit laid siege to 
Matang forts with strong naval and air 
support Matang fell on June 26. On 
July 2, the enemv pushed to Hukow 
on the Yangtze in northern Kiangsu 
Hukow fell th^ee days later. With the 
landing ot enemy units in the vicinity 
of luukiang on July 23, the battle of 
Wuchang and Hankow' entered into a 
more serious stage. 

The enemy advanced on Wuchang and 
Hankow in foui columns, eath consisting 
of two to four divisions. On the south 
bank of the Yangtze, one column struck 
southward by way of the Kiukiang- 
Nanchang mil way to protect the left 
flank and another ad vain ed westward 
along the Junhang-Wumng Highway 
to converge on Wuchang from the 
south. On the north bank, one made for 
Hankow along the bank of the Yangtze 
and another moved along the northern 
foot of the Tapiehshan range on the 
Honan-Hupeh bordci to seize Sinyang 
on the Peiping-Hankow railway in Honan, 
north of Hankow. The enemy fleet sailed 
upstream to land marines wherever 
possible. 

After the enemy landing at Kiukiang, 
the Chinese retired southward to their 
previously built defenses on both sides of 
the Lu Shan range and on the Kiukiang- 
Nanchang railway. The enemy’s 106th 
Division waged an uphill fight but made 



no progress despite heavy sacrifices. 
Then he landed part of the 9th Division 
at Kangkow, west of Kiukiang, and 
part of the 101st Division at Sintze on the 
western shore of Poyang Lake on August 
*22, The moves were aimed at outflanking 
the railway front to Mahuiling, due 
*south of Kiukiang. With Lu Shan 
•as their base of operations and utilizing 
tile favorable terrain, the Chinese in¬ 
flicted heavy casualties on the invaders. 
In the first part of October, the main 
strength of the enemy 106th Division 
and a part of the 101st Division attempted 
another flanking movement. The Chinese 
rushed a part of their troops to the 
scene and surrounded the enemy at 
Wankuhng. On October 10, as many as 
four regiments of the invaders were 
wiped out. 

In the westward thrust along the 
Juichang-Wunmg Highway, the enemy, 
supported by 40 warships, attacked 
Matowchen and the fort on the south 
bank of the Yangtze at Fuchihkow. 
Futhihkow fort fell on September 24. 
Bv the middie of October, the Chinese 
retired to the line m the vicinity of 
Wumng, northern Kiangsi, Tungcheng, 
southern Hupeh; and Yochow, northern 
Hunan. 

On the north bank of the Yangtze, 
the encmv flth Division, after the capture 
of Ankmg m Anhwei province, advanced 
westward to Taihu near the Hupeh 
border. Here, the Chinese counter¬ 
attacked. Neither side made any 
progress. To break the deadlock, the 
Japanese 3rd Division was landed at 
Sidorhihkow on the Yangtze, opposite 
Kiukiang, and m a front attack with the 
6th Division, took Susung and Huangmei 
on the Anhwet-Hupch border. The 
Chinese again counter-attacked, wresting 
from the enemy Taihu and Tsienshan. 
Severe fighting raged at places east of 
Kwangts* in eastern Hupeh, where the 
enemy broke through, forcing the Chinese 
to let ire, to the second defense line 
at Chiehling and Tienchiacheng fort. 
Tienchiacheng foit fell on September 29. 

The Japanese loth, 13th and 16th 
Divisions, advancing westward along 
the northern foot of the Tapiehshan 
iange, launched severe' attacks on Liuan 
and Hwoshan in western Anhwei, and 
after crossing the Pi River assaulted the 
Chinese positions at the Fuchinshan 
mountain. The loss of Kushih, in the 
southeastern corner of Honan, exposed 
the Chinese flank at Fuchinshan to grave 
danger. Fuchinshan was evacuated on 
September 11, 

. Severe fighting continued for a week 
in the enemy drive westward to Hwang- 


chwan and Shangcheng during which 
the enemy made extensive use of poison 
gas, compelling the Chinese to retire 
to the prepared defenses at the Tapieh- 
shan range. Here, the enemy was held 
up for more than a month. On the 
northern foot of the mountains, the 
enemy drove westward from Hwangchwan 
and occupied Loshan. Sanguinary fight¬ 
ing broke out in regions east of Sinyang 
on the Peiping-Hankow railway in 
southern Honan in the latter part of 
September, Sinyang was evacuated on 
October 12. The Chinese took up new 
positions in the hilly region in the vicinity 
of the Tungpehshan range, west of 
Smyang. The enemy turned southward* 
Thereupon the Chinese decided to 
evacuate Wuchang and Hankow'. The 
enemy entered the twin cities on October 
25. 

Battle op Nanchang 

{March 17-March 27, 1939) 

A stalemate prevailed along the Sin 
River in northern Kiangsi after the 
battle of Wuchang and Hankow. Realiz¬ 
ing the danger of having the Chinese 
forces in northern Kiangsi threatening his 
river communication at Kiukiang, the 
enemy launched an attack at the begin¬ 
ning of 1939 with Nanchang. capital of the 
province, as the objective. 

A total of five enemy divisions were 
massed for this battle by the middle 
of February in regions south of Kiukiang 
with Lieutenant-General Neiji Okamura 
in command. Wucheng, west of Poyang 
1-ake, after being subjected to a concerted 
attack by the enemy land, naval and air 
forces on March 17, fell on the 24th. 
West of the Kiukiang-Nanchang Railway 
the enemy effected a bieak-through at 
Chiutsm, west of Yungsiu His mechan¬ 
ized units advanced westward and 
captured Aim and Fengsm, He then 
veered southeastward agamst Nanchang, 
which was evacuated by the Chinese 
during the night of March 27. 

Chinese troops launched a counter¬ 
attack agamst Nanchang m the latter 
part of April, 1939, and reached the 
outskirts of the city on April 26. After 
a week of severe fighting, the Chinese 
failed to letake Nanchang as a result 
of repeated gas attacks by Japanese 
airplanes. 

Suihsien-Tsaoyang Battle 

(May 1-May 17, 1939) 

Finding the Chinese forces m northern 
Hujxdi a serious menace to bis hold on 
Hankow, the enemy, at the end of April, 
1939, launched an attack against Chinese 
forces on the Hupeh-Honan border* 



His main strength, consisting of the 
13th and 16th Divisions and the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade, set out from Chung- 
hsiang on the east bank of the Han River 
in a northerly direction, while the 3rd 
Division pushed westward from Yingshan 
and Sin yang, on the Peipmg-Hankow 
railway north of Hankow, in the hope 
of enveloping the Chinese in the 
Tungpehshan range. 

The invaders started this campaign 
on May 1. The column advancing 
northward along the Han River was given 
a serious check by the Chinese troops. 
Only after four days’ lighting in which 
both sides suffered heavy losses did the 
defenders step aside to the east where 
they took up positions m the Tahungshan 
range. The Japanese reached Tsaovang 
in northern Hupeh on May 7, Smyeh m 
southern Honan on May 1 i, and Tangho, 
northeast of Smyeh, on May 12. 

After days of severe fighting, the 
Japanese column from Sinyang reached 
the city of Tungpeh on May 12. Thus 
the two enemy columns achieved a 
horse-shoe encirclement around the 
Chinese positions 

Meanwhile, as a counter-move, the 
Chinese rushed reinforcements to 
Nan yang, north of the two enemy-held 
points, Smyeh and Tangho. While they 
pressed southward from Nanyang, another 
column along the Han River and m the 
Tahungshan region assailed the enemy 
flank to block the line of retreat, Smyeh 
and Tangho were taken from enemy 
hands on May 13 and 14, respectively. 
Tsaovang was recaptured on the 17th 
when the enemy, faced with the danger 
of having his rear cut, retreated in 
confusion. 

Changsha Battle l 

(September 17-October 6, 1939) 

In an eflfoit to break the stalemate 
in China, the enemy m early September, 
1939, made General Toshizo Nishio 
commander-in-chief of the “ Japanese 
Expeditionary Forces to China,” and 
Lieutenant-General Seishiro itagaki his 
chief of staff, to carry out the plan for 
the capture of Changsha, capital of 
Hunan, 

For the (ampaign, the enemy mam 
strength of the 101st and 106th Divisions 
was massed on the western bank of the 
Kan River in north Kiangsi, while his 
5th, 33rd Divisions and a part of the 
3rd and 13th Divisions, numbering 
100,000 men. moved southward from 
southern Hupeh to nothern Hunan. 
Enemy warships were ordered to Yochow 
in northern Hunan. It became obvious 


that the Japanese troops from northern 
Kiangsi, southern Hupeh and northern 
Hunan hoped to converge on Changsha, 
To counteract this, the Chinese decided 
to check the enemy column from northern 
Kiangsi to destroy the invaders from 
the north as soon as they penetrated 
deep into the Chinese defenses. 

The Japanese launched their attacks 
on September 17, when the forces in 
northern Kiangsi struck westward from 
Fengsin toward Tungku with Liuyang 
m eastern Hunan as their objective* 
When the forces stretched out westward, 
the Chinese attacked their flank from 
north and south, compelling them to 
retrace their steps before they had 
reached Tungku. 

The enemy began attacking Chinese 
positions along the Sincbiang River on 
September 19. He used large quantities 
of gas m his attacks. On September 23 
the Japanese advanced from three direc¬ 
tions. The left column, consisting of the 
33rd Division, marched southward from 
Tungcheng m southern Hupeh. Inter¬ 
cepted south of Maishih, it made a 
detour further eastward, then pushed 
hostilities southward toward Changshou- 
chieh east of* Pmgkiang. 

The central column, consisting of the 
6th and 13th Divisions, crossed the 
Sinchiang River under cover of heavy 
artillery fire and advanced toward the 
Chinese line along the Milo River further 
south. 1 he-right wing, composed of a 
regiment of the 3rd Division and a 
naval landing party with air support 
endeavored to land at Luchioshih and 
Ymgtien to attack the flank and rear 
of the defenders 

Fighting was most severe in all sectors- 
after September 23 The Chinese retired 
step by step, but at the same time heavv 
forces were deployed on both wings 
The enemy rushed southward and reached 
the outskirts of Changsha on September 
29 On October 2, the Chinese counter¬ 
attacked The enemy retreated when 
he found his .supply lines cut by the 
Chinese. Rv October 6, the Chinese 
had regained all their original positions. 

Southern Kwangsi Battle 

(November 15, 1939-February 24, 1940) 

The Japanese 5th Division and a 
brigade of the Formosan Army landed 
at Fangcheng and Yamhsicn in western 
Kwangtung under naval support on 
November 15—16, 1939. Fangcheng felf 
on November 15 and Yamhsicn on the 
17th. The enemy mam force then 
advanced northward and occupied 
Nanning, capital of Kwangsi, on 
November 24. At the beginning of 



December, the enemy made powerful 
thrusts against Wuming, north of 
Nanning, and Pinyang, to the northeast. 

The Chinese concentrated their forces 
in South China to prevent the Japanese 
interruption of the southwest communica¬ 
tions system. Kunlunkwan and Kiutang 
were recaptured on December 18. On the 
19th, the Chinese recovered Takaofengau, 
and subsequently Chitang, Liutang and 
Wutang, and points further south. The 
enemy counter-attacked on December 
20 and again captured Takaofengau, 
Kunlunkwan and Kiutang. The Chinese 
brought in reinforcements and recovered 
Kunlunkwan for a second time on Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1939. On January 4, 1940, they 
advanced to Kiutang. The Japanese 5th 
Division suffered heavy casualties in the 
encounters. 

On the south of the Yu River, Chinese 
units struck eastward on December 17, 
1939, threatening the enemy line of trans¬ 
portation. To relieve the threat on 
Nanning, the enemy concentrated part 
of the Imperial Guards Division, and the 
18th and 28th Divisions in an attack 
northward on January 29, 1940. aiming 
at the encirclement of the Chinese troops 
at Kunlunkwan Pinyang and Szelung 
fell on February 2. The Chinese garrison 
at Kunlunkwan retreated toward Shanglin 
after a six-day fight. The enemy, con¬ 
tinuing his advance, occupied Shanglin 
on February 4 and Wuming on the 8th. 

Meanwhile, Chinese units on the flank 
of the advancing Japanese army subjected 
it to continuous attacks. The enemy 
was compelled to retreat southward. 
The Chinese completed their occupa¬ 
tion of the Wutang-Liutang-Chitang- 
Patang-Kiutang-Kunlunkwan line on 
February 24. The Japanese main force 
evacuated southern Kwangsi, leaving a 
small garrison holding Nanning and 
Lungchow 

Tsaoyang-Ichang Battle 
(May 1-June 12, 1940) 

Realizing that the Chinese troops at 
Ichang, Tsaoyang and Siangyang in 
Hupeh were a threat to Wuchang and 
Hankow in April, 1940, the Japanese 
massed seven divisions at Sinyang in 
southern Honan, and Suihsien and 
Chungsiang in Hupeh, aiming at their 
envelopment and destruction in the 
vicinity of Tsaoyang. 

The enemy began his offensive on 
May 1 from Sinyang, Suihsien and 
Chungsiang, The first column of his 
right wing from Sinyang advanced toward 
Miyang and Tangho in southern Honan. 
The second column of the same wing 
attacked Tungpeh, Part of his central 


column from Suihsien drove against 
Tsaoyang and another part advanced 
toward Wuchiatien. His left wing from 
Chungsiang attacked Shuankou. His right 
wing occupied Mingkiang on May 1, 
Miyang on 6th and Tangho on 8th. 
His central column occupied Tsaoyang 
on May 8. His left wing occupied 
Changchaitsi on May 7 and advanced 
toward Siriyeh. By May 10 the enemy 
had completed his encircling movement 
when all the columns converged on the 
Pai River. The Chinese forces, however, 
had already extracted themselves from 
his encirclement and moved to his flanks 
and rear, and in turn counter-encircled 
the enemy. 

After the recovery of Tangho and 
Miyang by the Chinese forces, the four 
Japanese divisions near Tsaoyang were 
subjected to severe attacks. Tsaoyang 
was recaptured by the defenders on 
May 16. The death of General Chang 
Tze-chung, commander of the Chinese 
33rd Group Army, on May 16 near 
Changchaitsi, however, greatly reduced 
the Chinese pressure on the enemy left 
flank. As a result, the enemy was able 
to launch a counter-attack against 
Tsaoyang which fell again on May 17. 

After a breathing spell, the enemy 
crossed the Han River on May 31. Siang¬ 
yang fell on June 1. The enemy main 
strength then advanced westward. 
Icheng and Nanchang fell on June 3, 
Kingmen on the 6th and Yuanan on 
10th. Another enemy column crossed the 
Han River at Shayang on June 5 and 
occupied Shasi and Kiangling. The two 
enemy columns converged on Ichang and 
occupied the city on June 12. 

Chinese troops in southern Honan and 
northern Hupeh launched a counter¬ 
attack at the beginning of June. They 
recaptured Tsaoyang and Siangyang on 
June 3, Nanchang on 4th and Icheng on 
8th The Tsaoyang-Ichang battle con* 
eluded with the Japanese occupying 
Ichang and the Chinese forming a semi¬ 
circle north of the Chungsiang-Kingmen- 
Tangyang-Ichang line. 

South Honan Battle 
(January 24-February 10, 1941) 

At the beginning of 1941, the Japanese 
sought to destroy the Chinese forces in 
southern Honan which constituted a 
threat to Wuchang and Hankow. The 
troops they employed in this campaign 
were as follows: The left wing comprised 
the entire 3rd Division, the 8th Regiment 
of the 4th Division and a tank detach¬ 
ment. The center force was composed 
of the 7th Division (minus the 53rd 
Retriment ) 67th 



15th Division, and a tank detachment. 
Barts of the 234th, 235th and 236th 
Regiments of the 40th Division, and a 
cavalry regiment made up the right 
wing* 

The Japanese started moving on 
January 24. After having broken 
through the first Chinese line of defense 
north of Changtaikwan on January 25, 
their left wing west of the railway made 
a move with the intention of encircling 
the Chinese units stationed there. On 
January 30, the enemy reached the 
vicinity of Wuyang. Meanwhile, his 
center force, advancing from his forward 
base north of Sinyang on January 24, 
broke through the first Chinese line at 
Mingkiang along the railway the following 
day. On January 26, it contacted the 
Chinese troops at Kioshan. On January 
27, the Japanese pushed northward 
against the Chinese positions at Chuma¬ 
tien, 20 kilometers north of Kioshan. 

From Chumatien, another Japanese 
detachment veered eastward on January 
28 to attack Junan. Meanwhile, the bulk 
of the Japanese center force advanced to 
Sniping. From Suiping rit crossed the 
Ju River. One detachment proceeded 
to attack Shangtsai, a short distance 
to the northeast, but its main body made 
for Siping. Blocked by strong Chinese 
units north of Siping, the center force 
shifted westward and took Wu cheng on 
January 30. Under heavy pressure, this 
enemy force was compelled to retreat 
southward on February 2. 

The right wing, moving east of the 
railway, occupied Chenyang, and entered 
Junan on January 28. Later, together 
with a detachment from Chumatien, 
it entered Shangtsai on January 29. 
Pushing northward, the combined unit 
received further support from Suipmg 
and crossed the Hung River to assault 
Hsiangcheng, Meanwhile the Japanese 
sent a motorized unit of 3,000 men to 
attack the Chinese at Chowchiakow and 
Sihwa along the Tasha River. On the 
evening of February 2, they were forced 
to fall back on Shangtsai and retreat 
southward. 

After February 1, the Japanese center 
column and left wing joined forces m the 
Wuyang-Paoanyi area. The following 
day, still hoping to envelop the Chinese 
troops there, this combined force attacked 
Fangcheng. Suffering heavy losses, part 
of it retreated in a southerly direction 
toward Tangho, while about 5,000 men 
of the 3rd Division occupied Nanyang 
on February 2, but were driven away 
two days later. They had finally to 
retreat tp the railway by way of Tangho, 
Miyang and Tungpeh. 


The battle ended in the first vmk 
of February following the Chinese re* 
occupation of all points north of Sinyang, 
including Siping, Sniping, Chumatien, 
Kioshan along the railway and places 
on both sides of the railway. 

Battle of Shangkao 

(March 15-March 28, 1941) 

Northern Kiangsi witnessed a severe 
battle in March, 1941, when the Japanese 
made an abortive attempt to seize 
Shangkao, southwest of Nanchang. 
Fighting began on March 15, and before 
the month was over, the Japanese had 
sustained 15,000 casualties. 

Employing 50,000 men, the Japanese 
set out m three columns. The Japanese 
right wing, composed of a part of the 
33rd Division, moved westward from 
Anyi. The central column, consisting 
of the 34th Division, advanced westward 
from Nanchang, while the Ikeda Mixed 
Brigade pressed westward from the 
southern bank of the Kin River, south of 
Nanchang. 

The campaign was launched at dawn 
on March 15, when the Japanese right 
w^ng moved forward from Anyi, The 
enemy took Fengsm on 16th. At 
Fengsm, he crossed the Liao River and 
advanced in a southwesterly direction 
as far as Tsunchien. The Chinese 
launched a counter-attack on March 19, 
recovering Tsunchien the same day, 
A severe battle was fougnt in the vicinity 
of Lofang between March 21 and 23, 
and in the course of it the enemy suffered 
4,000 killed and wounded. The routed 
Japanese finally abandoned Fengsm and 
retreated to Anyi. 

The Japanese left wing stretched 
southward from the Km River and 
occupied Chukiang and Tucheng. Hard 
pressed bv Chinese counter-attacks, the 
enemy left a small part on the south bank 
of the river and crossed to the north 
bank. Those on the south bank were 
liquidated by the Chinese. 

The central column advanced westward 
to Tacheng and then southwestward 
to Kaoan. On March 20, the defenders 
closed in from all sides. The troops 
which had successfully hurled back the 
enemy right wing turned southward to 
cut the rear and flank of the attacking 
force. The Chinese encirclement of thte 
enemy was completed in a region north¬ 
east of Shangkao. 

Finding the situation critical, his 
215th Regiment hurried westward from 
northwest of Nanchang to rescue the 
surrounded units. 



Fierce fighting lasted from March 22 
to 25. The enemy 215th Regiment 
coming to the rescue of the beleaguered 
troops succeeded m effecting a junction 
with the main body on March 25 and 
rescued them. The same evening, the 
Chinese had the enemy surrounded for 
the second time He was in full retreat 
on March 28. 

Battle of Southern Shansi 

(May 7-May 27, 1941} 

The Owngtiaoshan range in Southern 
Shansi was the scene of one of the severest 
battles fought nortn of the Yellow River 
when the Japanese on May 7, 1941, 
launched their 14th attempt to dislodge 
the Chinese from this stronghold. To¬ 
ward the end of the month, large portions 
of the Chinese troops had fought their 
way to the north and northwest of the 
range. 

The Japanese troops taking part in the 
campaign comprised the 35th, 36th, 

37th, 41st Divisions, and part of the 
21st* Division, the 3rd, 4th, 9th Mixed 
Brigades and the 4th Cavalry Brigade, 
totalling more than 100,000 men 

The Japanese began to advance from 
four points on May 7. Their right 
wing drove eastward from Maotsingtu 
and the left wing westward from Tsivuan 
North and northwest of the Chung- 
tiaoshan range, the Japanese approached 
southward m two columns from Iviang- 
hsien and Tsinsui 

The strongest of the four columns 
from Kianghsien, supported bv Iximbers, 
drove southeast fox Yuanchu on the 
north bank of the Yellow River. Yuan¬ 
chu fell on May 8. 

With the Chungtiaoshan range cut 
into two, the invaders concentrated 
their efforts on encircling the entire 
Chinese forces. The column which had 
captured Yuanchu split into two, one 
driving eastward along the Yuanchu- 
Tsiyuan Highway to meet the left wmg, 
and the other westward to join hands 
with the right wing Pressed from both 
sides, the defenders were compelled to 
retire northward. 

Hoping to surround the Chinese 
troops east of the Kianghsien-Yuanchu 
Highway, the column that set out from 
Yicheng made repeated attempts to 
break through the mam Chinese defenses 
bat without avail. West of the highway 
the Japanese fried to encircle the Chinese 
by launching concerted attacks from 
Yuanchu in the east, Siahsien in the 
north, and Chongtien and Maotsingtu 
in the west and southwest. 


The bulk of the Chinese forces began 
moving northward after May 12. The 
troops east of the Kianghsien-Yuanchu 
Highway proceeded to the northwest of 
Tsinsui, west of Kaopmg and north of 
Yangcheng. Those west of the highway 
succeeded in reaching the Chiwangshan 
bounded by Sinkiang and Wenhsi, west 
of the Tungpu railway. Having reached 
the exterior lines on May 18, 19 and 20, 
the Chinese fought back. Fighting 
stopped on May 27. 

Changsha Battle 

(September 6-C)ctober 8, 1941) 

Marshalling 120,(KM) men for operations* 
with support from both aerial and naval 
forces, the Japanese launched their 
second unsuccessful attack on Changsha 
in September. 1941. Their force com¬ 
prised the 3rd, 4 th, 6th, and 40th 
Divisions and part of the 13th and 
33rd Divisions and the 14th and 18th 
Independent Brigades. 

Chronologically, Changsha Battle 11 
began with the clash at the Tayungshan 
mountain southeast of Yochow, on 
September 6, between the Japanese 6th 
Division and a small but active Chinese 
force m the mountains 

At night on September 17, the enemy 
crossed the east-west Smchiang River 
at four points With a portion of the 
defenders engaging the enemy, the 
Chinese main strength went to the 
enemy Hank and traded the advancing 
invaders m a southerly direction. With¬ 
out encountering serious resistance, the 
Japanese made rapid progress, and on 
September 19 reached the east-west 
Milo River which they crossed at 
seven different points. On the south 
bank of the river, the Japanese forces 
staged seveial flanking movements in an 
attempt to encircle the Chinese held 
tones The CJune.se, however, withdrew 
to the Laotao and Liuyang river regions 
for a decisive battle. .On September 26, 
the enemy entered this area where further 
Hanking movements were launched to 
encircle the city of Changsha On 
September 27, several hundred Japanese 
in plain-clothes gained access to the 
north gate of the city, but were soon 
annihilated. Small squads of the 
Japanese troops who penetrated the 
northeast sections of the city on Septem¬ 
ber 28 eventually met with similar 
disaster. 

On the afternoon of September 30, 
a Japanese general retreat started. 
With the Chinese troops on their heels 
and others attacking their Hanks, the 
Japanese suffered heavily on the way 
to the Siachaing River. By October $» 



the Chinese had pushed right to the gates 
of Yochow, 

Changsha Battle III 

(December 24, 1941-January 15, 1942) 

The Japanese came back toward the 
latter part of December, 1941, for their 
third attack on Changsha. They massed 
the 3rd, 6th and 40th Divisions at Yochow 
and advanced southward in three columns. 
On December 24, they crossed the first 
Chinese defense line, Sinchiang River. 

South of the Milo River and close to 
Changsha, a number of traps were set 
for the enemy. Between Laotao and 
Liuyang Rivers, ea$t of Changsha, the 
Chinese formed a wide and deep pocket. 
West of this pocket was the city of 
Changsha, the objective of the Japanese 
drive. 

On the afternoon of December 27, the 
Japanese 6th and 3rd Divisions crossed 
the Milo River. The 4()th Division, which 
formed the left wing, crossed the Milo the 
following day. 

The Japanese kept on rolling toward 
their objective. Halfway between Milo 
and Changsha, they met with firm 
resistance which necessitated their right 
column to make a detour to the east, 
and to keep their right and central 
columns closer to each other than they 
had intended at the beginning of the 
campaign. 

In the city of Changsha Chinese 
troops had been waiting for the enemy. 
With the exception of some 160 civilians 
who desired to stay behind to assist the 
defenders, the whole city was evacuated. 
The order the troops received from the 
commander-in-chief was to defend Chang¬ 
sha to the last man. They encountered 
the enemy the night of December 31. 
On the following day, additional Japanese 
troops arrived. The combined Japanese 
forces stormed the southeastern defenses 
of Changsha. Having failed to make any 
advance, they soon shifted their attack 
to the southern and then eastern part of 
the city’s outer defenses. On January 2, 
a part of the 40th Division joined the 
attack Meanwhile Changsha’s northern 
outskirts were bombarded. 

On January 4, the Chinese reinforce¬ 
ments began to tighten their ring around 
Changsha, but what surprised the 
Japanese most was the Chinese heavy 
guns which turned on the Japanese 
troops, inflicting heavy casualties. The 
Japanese collapsed the afternoon of 
January 4. 

To relieve tiis besieged troops, the 
enemy rushed the 9th Independent 
Brigade from Yochow, which reached 


the area north of Fulinpu on January 5. 
By January 8, the 9th Independent 
Brigade vyas practically wiped out. 

At Tungshan, southeast of Changsha, 
the retreating Japanese attempted to 
cross the Liuyang River. Not knowing 
they had entered the Chinese bag, they 
hit several blind alleys, losing heavily 
in every attempt at crossing. Other 
columns which retreated eastward and 
northward likewise found their ways 
blocked. 

The enemy finally crossed the Milo 
River on January 13 and the Sinchiang 
River on the 15th. 

Burma Campaign 
(March 7-May 11, 1942) 

When Japan started an invasion of 
Burma early in 1942, the Chinese Expe¬ 
ditionary Force under the command of 
American General Joseph Stilwell was 
assigned positions east of the Rangoon- 
Mandalay railway, extending to the 
Burma-Thailand border, a stretch of more 
than 750 kilometers. 

Upon the invaders’ attack on Pegu, 
the Chinese troops moved from the bor¬ 
der to Central Burma By that time the 
situation on the Irrawaddy front had 
already become critical. The Chinese 
vanguard pushed up beyond Toungoo 
where they began digging themselves in 
on muddy fields on March 7. The Chi¬ 
nese and the Japanese met at Toungoo 
on March 19, and for ten days a lone 
Chinese division fought the Japanese 
motorized 55th Division and regiments 
from the 33rd Division. Relay bombing 
and intensive artillery shelling made the 
Chinese position untenable, and the 
Chinese subsequently withdrew. 

After the fall of Toungoo, the Japanese 
concentrated their attacks on the British 
positions west of the railway. Fighting 
a rearguard action, the defenders grad¬ 
ually retreated along the Irrawaddy to 
northwestern Burma. The Chinese found 
their right flank exposed. Action was 
imperative. An assault on the Japanese 
besieging the Yenangyaung oilfields, car¬ 
ried out by a Chinese division rushed from 
Lashio on April 19, rescued 7,000 British, 
Burmese and Indian soldiers, and at the 
same time strengthened the Chinese flank. 
Thereafter, the Japanese shifted the bulk 
of their strength to the Chinese left flank 
besides continuing their pressure against 
the British + 

Using Thailand as their base, the Japa¬ 
nese 12th Division and part of the 18th 
Division advanced in a three-pronged 
thrust against the Chinese in the North¬ 
ern Shan States. One column entered 



Tatinggyi on April 23, but was driven 
back by the Chinese who moved down 
along the railway the following day. 
Another Japanese column took Loilem 
and a third force executed a flanking 
movement further to the west. Well 
paved roads facilitated the Japanese move¬ 
ment of tanks and motorized units north¬ 
ward. After taking Hsipaw between 
Lashio and Mandalay the invaders entered 
Lashio on April 29. 

Later, a Japanese column along the rail¬ 
way advanced toward Maymyo and Man¬ 
dalay. The Chinese evacuated Mandalay 
on May 1. Another Japanese column 
advanced along the Burma Road and 
entered Yunnan Province on May 3. Its 
vanguard crossed the Salween River but 
was destroyed by the Chinese. A re¬ 
inforced Japanese column, however, took 
Tengchung in western Yunnan on 
May 11. 

In Burma, the Japanese occupied 
Akyab, Bhamo, Myitkyina and other stra¬ 
tegic cities. The Chinese Expeditionary 
Force retreated into India across the Naga 
Hills in May-June. 

Chekiang-Kiancsi Battle 

(May 15-August 28, 1942) 

Following the American bombing of 
Tokyo and other Japanese cities on April 
18, 1942, the enemy in China launched 
a major campaign involving the two 
provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsi for 
the seizure of the “ bomb-Tokyo ” bases. 
Employing more than 100,000 troops, sup¬ 
ported by a large air force, the Japanese, 
beginning the middle of May, swept over 
central and western Chekiang in two 
weeks, capturing a number of key cities 
On May 31, Japanese troops began to 
move from Nanchang in Kiangsi prov¬ 
ince By the first week in July the 
invading units from Chekiang and 
Kiangsi had met and gained temporary 
control of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. 
Gaps were, however, reopened from time 
to time and from place to place. Early 
in August, Chinese forces counter¬ 
attacked and in less than ten days had 
recovered more than a dozen cities. The 
reoccupation of the airfields at Chuhsien, 
Lishui and other Chekiang cities nullified 
the enemy efforts 

With Fenghwa, Shaohing, Siaoshan and 
Fuyang in Chekiang province as their 
bases, the Japanese started a four-route 
offensive on May 15. Two days later 
they occupied Chuki on the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi railway and Kinhwa and Lanchi 
on May 29. 

The enemy set out from Nanchang in 
Kiangsi on May 31 in two column* 


pushing eastward and southeastward. He 
took Kweiki.on June 16 and lyang 
June 29. His force from Chekiang en¬ 
tered Shangjao on June 15. By July 1, 
when Hengfeng fell, he had gained con¬ 
trol over the entire length of the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. 

Along the Fukien coast, Japanese troops 
landed on the north bank of the Min 
River on May 20, but were driven back 
to their warships on June 11. In south¬ 
eastern Chekiang, the enemy took 
Wenchow. It was recovered by the 
Chinese on July 17, and he again occu¬ 
pied it the following day. The city re¬ 
mained in enemy hands until August 15, 
when Chinese counter-attacking forces 
recaptured it. 

Lishui, an important highway city in 
southern Chekiang, was lost on June 24. 
After severe fighting in that region, 
Chinese advancing units re-entered the 
city on August 28. 

In Kiangsi, one of the main columns of 
the enemy force from Nanchang moved 
southeastward with Sankiangkow as an 
advanced base, the other column moving 
along the railway. The column going 
southward reached Linchwan on June 5, 
Tsungjen on June 9, Nancheng on June 
12, and Ihwang on June 14. Fighting 
was most severe in the Linchwan sector 
in the early part of July following the 
Chinese recapture of Ihwang and Tsung¬ 
jen. On July 6, the Japanese raided Feng- 
cheng and Changshuchen from Linchwan 
in the east and Sankiangkow in the 
north. They were thrown back by the 
Chinese on the following day, and the 
area was cleared of enemy troops on 
July 9. Nancheng was recaptured on 
July 9, while the enemy evacuated Poyang 
on the east shore of Poyang Lake on 
July 10. 

Concerted action of the Chinese in 
August resulted in the reoccupation of 
Shangjao on July 19, Kwangfeng on 20th, 
Yushan and Yingtan on 21st, Yukiang 
on 22nd, Linchwan in Kiangsi and 
Changshan and Kiangshan in Chekiang 
on 23rd, and Tungsiang and Sankiangkow 
on 24th. In southeastern Chekiang, the 
Chinese retook Wenchow on August 15 
and Tsingtien on 21st. 

From Changshan and Kiangshan, Chi¬ 
nese troops advanced in two columns to¬ 
ward Chuhsien. They reoccupied the city 
on August 28. ^ 

Japan’s plan of building a Tokyo- 
Singapore railway via the Shanghai- 
Hangchow, Chekiang-Kiangsi and Hunan- 
Kwangsi railways and lines in Indo- 
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Battle of Western Hupeh 

(May 5-June U, 1943) 

Hie Chinese scored a major victory 
in western Hupeh in May-June, 1943. 
Air superiority was one of the mam 
factors which accounted for the series 
of quick and effective blows dealt to the 
enemy, giving the Chinese greater con¬ 
fidence in their striking power. 

Japanese units participating in the 
western Hupeh battle comprised units 
from the 40th, 3rd, 13th, 6th, 39th, 34th, 
and 56th Divisions and the 14th Mixed 
Brigade and the 17th Independent 
Brigade, totalling 90,000 men. With 
Owchihkow, Hwajung and Ichang as his 
bases, the enemy launched a two-prong 
attack against Chinese river defenses 
along the upper Yangtze. His mam 
force at Owchihkow and Hwajung moved 
southward on May 5 and captured 
Nanhsien and Ansiang on May 8. The 
enemy veered westward after an un¬ 
successful attack against Tsmshih. 

On May 13, the enemy crossed to the 
south bank of the Yangtze River at 
Chihkiang. Another of his units drove 
southward from Mitoussu. Kungan fell 
on May 13. By that time the various 
enemy columns had contacted each 
other and planned to break through the 
Chinese positions along the Wang- 
chiachang- Luanshuichieh- Liuchiachang- 
Chayuanssu line Yuyangkwan fell on 
May 22. 

Meanwhile, enemy troops at Ichang 
crossed the Yangtze and drove southward 
against Changyang, which fell on May 24. 
They converged on the Shinpai forts 
on the south bank of the Yangtze on 
May 28. The siege of Shihpai began. 

Chinese troops recaptured Yuyangkwan 
on May 29 after a furious counter-attack 
which lasted two days. This gave the 
signal for the Chinese general counter¬ 
attack which began on May 30. By 
June 14, the Chinese had recaptured all 
positions which they held on May 5. 

Ten days after the opening of the 
western Hupeh battle, the Chinese Air 
Force started attacks on enemy con¬ 
centrations, transportation and positions. 
Chinese and American planes were active 
over the Tungting Lake, the Yangtze, 
and enemy-held areas in central 
Hupeh. They executed bombing and 
strafing attacks on the fleeing invaders 
and took a heavy toll when the enemy 
was in full retreat. 

+ Battle of Changteh 

(November 2-December 25, 1943) 

The battle of Changteh began on 
November 2* 1943, when 100,000 Japanese 


troops, massed along the south bank 
of the Yangtze River between Shasi and 
Hwajung, struck out in the direction 
of Kungan and Nanhsien in a two-prong 
attack. The enemy main force, after 
reducing Kungan, advanced westward 
in four columns. After fighting for 
more than ten days in the northwestern 
Hunan mountains, when he found it im¬ 
possible to make any headway in regions, 
between Chinkiang and Tzeiiangping 
south of Ichang, he turned southward 
and occupied Shihmen, Tsinshih, Lihsien 
and several other points in western 
Hunan between November 15 and 16. 

Under the cover of artillery and 
aerial bombardment, the enemy force 
crossed the Li River and advanced 
southward Meanwhile, his troops com¬ 
ing up by the way of Nanhsien and 
Ansiang moved in a southwesterly 
direction. The two forces were to 
converge at Changteh m western Hunan. 
After the capture of Tanyuan, Hanshou, 
Liupttan and other salients by the 
enemy, the battle for Changteh began 
on November 26, 1943. 

The Chinese 57th Division defending 
Changteh was practically wiped out 
when the enemy broke into the city on 
December 3. Street fighting continued. 
A small group of the defenders in the 
enemy-held Changteh remained until 
reinforcements arrived and recaptured 
the city on December 9. 

When the Chinese reinforcements from 
the west, south and north converged on 
the city, the enemy, finding himself 
caught m this pocket, hastily retreated 
from Changteh m a northeasterly direc¬ 
tion, but he was intercepted and attacked 
by Chinese units along the highway By 
December 25, the Chinese had recaptured 
all the lost positions and restored the 
status quo as it existed before November 
2. The Chinese suffered heavy casualties, 
including three divisional commanders 
killed. 

Chinese and American air forces played 
an important part In the Changteh. 
campaign, Supplies were dropped to the 
Chinese defenders within the citv of 
Changteh during the siege. Enemy trans¬ 
portation and supplies as well as troop 
concentrations were effectively bombed 
and strafed. Serving as mobile flying 
artillery the Chinese and American air 
forces made up for the Chinese lack of 
heavy armament in the Changteh opera¬ 
tions. 

Battle of Central Honan 

(April 18-June 15, 1944) 

With the object of destroying the 
Chinese field forces in Honan and 



occupying the entire Peiping-Hankow 
Ralhvay, the enemy launched an offensive 
in central Honan in April, 1944. He 

S ' i control of the railway but he 
to destroy the Chinese mam force 
after two-and-a-half months of continuous 
fighting. 

The enemy mustered more than 100,000 
men, including troops from the 59th, 
03rd, 110th, 65th, 3rd, 58th and 37th 
Bivisions, the 15th Mixed Brigade and the 
4th Cavalry Brigade, and the 3rd Tank 
Division, supported by a large number 
of planes and special arms. The 
topographical nature of the Honan plain 
is suited for operations by mechanized 
units which the enemy used advanta¬ 
geously. 

With Chungmou in central Honan as 
his base, the enemy forces crossed the 
U^w Yellow River and advanced westward 
on April 18, 1944 On the Chengchow 
front, the enemy began his attack on 
April 19, His units at Sinyang in 
southern Honan started a northward drive 
on May 2 in collaboration with the 
central Honan operations. The enemy 
kept in the field from 400 to 500 tanks 
and armored cais, between 2,000 to 
3,000 trucks and a strong air force. 

After taking Chengchow on April 22, 
his mam force pushed westward by 
way of Mihsien and Tengfeng and reached 
the outskirts of Loyang on May 5. 
His forces in southern Shansi crossed 
the Yellow River at Yuanchu on May 9 
Part of this column drove westward 
and occupied Miencbih on May 12. 
Part of it turned east and converged with 
the eastern prong on Loyang on May 10. 
A fierce contest for the city was fought. 
For more than two weeks the Chinese 
held the town against heavy odds and 
at last evacuated it on May 25. 

The enemy continued to press west¬ 
ward after capturing Loyang. Lmgpao, 
in western Honan, fell on June 11, but 
it was recovered by the Chinese on 15th. 

Besides driving westward from central 
Honan, tne enemy sent a strong attacking 
force southward along the Peiping- 
Hankow r Railway on April 30. Co¬ 
ordinating with his force advancing 
northward from Sinyang, he occupied 
the entire length of the railway on 
Ma^ 9. The line was cut by the Chinese 
on May 13, when Suiping and Chumatien 
were recovered. The enemy repossessed 
the entire railway on June 17. 

Chinese and American air forces played 
au important part in the battle of Honan. 
Effective support was given by Chinese 
jnd American planes to Chinese ground 
forces fighting the enemy mechanized 


forces. Both sides suffered heavy casual* 
ties in the campaign. Lieutenant- 
General Li Chia-yu, commander of the 
Chinese 36th Group Army, was among 
those killed in action. 

Battle or Central Honan 

(May 25-August 8, 1944) 

Before the conclusion of the central 
Honan campaign, the enemy launched 
his fourth attack on Hunan, aiming at the 
occupation of the entire length of the 
Canton-Hankow Railway, and hoping to 
secure an uninterrupted land route of 
communication from south to north. 
More than 200,000 men w r cre massed 
in the Wuhan area including the 3rd, 
34th, 40th. 68th, 116th, 13th, 27th, 64th, 
37th and 58th Divisions, the 17th In¬ 
dependent Brigade, and large numbers 
of special arms Another 80,000 men 
were mustered in the Canton area and 
moved in a northward drive in collabora¬ 
tion with the units driving down from 
Hupeh. 

The enemy started his fourth Hunan 
campaign on May 25, 1944, along a 250- 
kilometer front extending from southern 
Hupeh to northern Hunan and western 
Hupeh. On the western front, the 
enemy was thrown liack by the Chinese 
at the beginning of June when they 
recaptured Ansiang on June 3 and 
Kungan on 5th But the enemy columns, 
which converged on Changsha, capital 
of Hunan, from the east, north and 
west, continued to press forwaid. They 
reached the outskirts of the city on 
June 5 Fighting became most severe* 
and both sides suffered heavy losses. 
The city of Changsha fell on June 18. 

After reducing Changsha, the enemy 
continued to drive southward on the 
east and west of the Siang River and 
captured Chuchow, Lilmg, Yuhsien, 
Siangsiang and Hengshan. The enemy 
converged on the outskirts of Hengyang, 
an important railway center in southern 
Hunan, on June 23 and started a 
siege of the city. Another enemy column 
pressed further southward towards 
Leiyang and occupied the city, which, 
however, w^as recovered by the Chinese 
on July 26. 

Chinese troops began their counter¬ 
attack m the beginning of July against 
the hanks of the advancing Japanese. 
Cities and strategical points on both 
banks of the Siang River changed hands 
repeatedly. Hengyang fell on August 8 
after a siege of 47 days. Fighting 
subsided bv the middle of August. 

Chinese and American air forces 
effectively supported the Chinese ground 
forces by bombing and strafing enemy 



shipping on the Tungting Lake and the 
Siang River, and his transportation along 
the northern section of the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, besides dropping sup¬ 
plies to the Hengyang garrison and at¬ 
tacking enemy positions and concentra¬ 
tions. 

Burma-Yunnan Battle 
(March 5, 1944-January 20, 1945) 

The Burma-Yunnan battle, which re¬ 
sulted in the opening of the overland 
China-lndia Stilwell Road, was launched 
by the Chinese as part of the Allied 
strategy. In October, 1943, Chinese troops 
stationed in India, trained and equipped 
by Americans and under the command 
of General Joseph Stilwell, moved into 
the Hukawng Valley as covering force 
for the construction of a highway which 
would eventually reach China through 
the northern Burma mountains as a 
main artery to supply China’s war needs. 
They fought a slow and difficult war 
in wild jungles against skilful Japanese 
jungle fighters. The slow but steady ad¬ 
vance brought the Chinese to Maingkwan 
on March 5, 1944. Meanwhile, an Amer¬ 
ican force under Brigadier-General Frank 
Merrill participated in the offensive 
and occupied Walawbum in early March, 
1944. 

After crossing the Jumbu Bum, the 
Chinese forces entered the Mogaung Val¬ 
ley in April and slowly advanced in face 
of bitter Japanese resistance. Kaniamg, 
which commands the Mogaung Valley, 
fell to the Chinese on June 16 after a 
siege of seven days by the Chinese 22nd 
Division. Mogaung, an important Japa¬ 
nese base in northern Burma, was cap¬ 
tured by the Chinese 38th Division on 
June 26. The Japanese 18th Division 
was destroyed. 

On March 17, 1944, Chinese and 

American forces, after a 20-day march 
over Burma mountains, suddenly ap¬ 
peared outside Myitkyina and occupied 
the enemy airfield. Air-borne troops 
arrived in force, and the siege of 
the important northern Burma city 
began. The enemy put up a desperate 
fight and the city was captured by 
Allied forces on August 3 when the enemy 
organized resistance collapsed The last 
enemy remnants were wiped out on 
the 4th. 

In collaboration with the Chinese- 
American forces fighting in northern 
Burma, Chinese troops launched an at¬ 
tack against the enemy from western 
Yunnan, More than 20,000 men crossed 
the Salween River during the night of 
May 10-1L 1944, along a front extending 
160 kilometers. Several bridgeheads were 


established on the morning of May II. 
Fighting in the most difficult terrain and 
under constant rain, fog and sleet, they 
drove the enemy from the Kaolikungshart 
Range and fought down the Shweli Val¬ 
ley. Lungling, an important enemy base 
in western Yunnan, was recaptured on 
June 10 but changed hands again on 
18th. 

On September 6, special units from the 
Chinese Expeditionary Force in western 
Yunnan and the Chinese Army in India 
met on the 2,800-meter Kaoliangkung 
Pass on the Yunnan-Burma border, mark¬ 
ing the first overland contact between 
China and the Southeast Asia Theater 
since the Japanese occupation of Burma 
in 1942. 

On September 7, Chinese troops in 
western Yunnan occupied Sungshan, 
Gibraltar of the Burma Road. Tengchung 
was recaptured by the C hinese on Sep¬ 
tember 14 after a siege of two months. 
The Japanese garrison at Tengchung was 
also killed to the last man After the 
clearing of the two most important strong- 
points of the Japanese defense m western 
Yunnan, Chinese troops captured Lungling 
on November 3, Mangshih on the 20th, 
Che fang on December 1 

In northern Burma the Chinese Army 
in India recaptured Bhamo on December 
15. Pushing down further south, the 
troops captured Namkhan on January 15, 
1945. 

The last town in western Yunnan, 
Wanting on the Yunnan-Burma border, 
was recaptured by the Chinese Expedi¬ 
tionary Force oil January 20, 1945. The 
occupation of Wanting and the junction 
of the two armies fighting for the opening 
of the S'tilwell Road took place on Jan¬ 
uary 21 at Muse. Mong-yu, the last 
Japanese pocket threatening the Stilwell 
Road, was cleared on the 24th The road 
was finally open. And the first overland 
convoy reached Kunming on February 4, 
1945. 

Kwangsi-Kweichow Battle 
(August 26-December 12, 1944) 

After the occupation of Hengyang, the 
enemy mustered more troops for a drive 
further west along the Hunan-Kwangsi 
Railway to open an overland corridor 
leading from the Indo-Chiua Peninsull to 
Kwangsi, Hunan, Hupeh. Honan, Hopei 
and to the Northeastern Provinces. For 
this campaign, the Japanese concentrated 
some 350,000 men, including the 3rd, 
13th, 27th, 34th, 40th, 58th, 116th, 21st r 
37th. 64th, 68th, 71st, 22nd, and 104th 
Divisions, part of the 3rd Tank Division, 
and the 4th, 13th and 23rd Independent 
Brigades, 



The enemy sent a strong column against 
Paoching along the Siangtan-Paoching 
and Hengyang-Paoching Highways on 
August 26. The Chinese troops defending 
Paoching held the city for 38 days and 
finally evacuated the western Hunan city 
on October 3. Meanwhile, the enemy 
main strength drove westward in three 
columns. One column advanced along 
the Hunan-Kwangsi Railway to Kweilin. 
The second column advanced through 
eastern Kwangsi to Liuchow The third 
column, with Canton as its base, followed 
the West River, occupied Wuchow and 
then drove northward to Liuchow. 
Kweilin fell on November 10 and Liu¬ 
chow on the 11th. Taking advantage of 
the dislocation of Chinese troops the 
enemy, using a light force, pressed north¬ 
ward along the Kweichow'-Kwangsi Rail¬ 
way and reduced Nantan and Tushan in 
rapid succession. Tushan fell on Decem¬ 
ber 5 and the enemy vanguards reached 
the vicinity of Tuyun. 

Meanwhile, Chinese reinforcements were 
rushed to Kweichow from Szechwan and 
the northwestern provinces Some of the 
troops from the Northwest were flown 
to Kweichow' by American transports. A 
large number of the reinforcements w*ere 
transferred on foot and later by trucks. 
They recaptured Tushan on December 8, 
Liuchai on December 10 and Nantan on 
December 12. By the end of December, 
the situation was stalemated near Hoehih. 
with the enemy holding the northern 
Kwangsi town 

An enemy column pushed into western 
Kwangsi from Indo-Chma and on Decem¬ 
ber 10 effected a junction near Lungchow 
with units from Kw-angsi. The enemy 
thus succeeded in creating a “ continental 
corridor.” 

The enemy grip on the “ continental 
corridor,” however, w r as broken on May 
27, 1945, when the Chinese troops in a 
surprise thrust recaptured Nanning. 
Pushing out on both w ings from Nanning, 
the Chinese recaptured Pingvang on May 
30, Lungchow on June 8, and cleared the 
southwestern Kwangsi area up to the 
Kwangsi-Indo-China border in the latter 
half of June, 1945 A Chinese column 
crossed the border and entered Indo-China 
from Kwangsi on June 6. 1945, where 
fighting was in progress. 

On the north of the “corridor,” Chinese 
troops also brought about heavy pressure 
on the enemy beginning the latter part of 
May, 1945. They recaptured Hoehih on 
May 20, Giingehengkiang on May 21, 
and Hwaiyuancheng and Szecn on May 
24. Liuchow was recaptured by the 
Chinese on June 29, 1945. At the same 


Honan-Hupeh Campaign 
(March 21-August, 1945) 

To remove the threat of the Chinese 
field forces in western Honan on the 
Pciping-Hankow Railway and to neutral¬ 
ize the Laohokow air base, the enemy 
launched an attack on the Honan-Hupeh 
area. With Kingmen and Suihsien in 
Hupeh and Lushan, Yehsien, and Wuyang 
in Honan as bases, the enemy employed 
at the beginning of the campaign four- 
and-a-half divisions with about 80,000 
men, with onc-and-a-half divisions at 
Kingmen, one division at Suihsien, and 
tw-o divisions and part of a tank division 
in southern Honan. 

The campaign began on March 21 when 
the enemy drove northward from King- 
men, westward from the Lushan-Yehsien- 
Wuyang line, and westward from Suih¬ 
sien Another enemy column drove west¬ 
ward from Loning m western Honan. 

The enemy made rapid progress at the 
beginning He quickly overran Nanchao, 
Fangcheng, Chenping, Neisiang, Teng- 
hsien, Sichwan, and Nanyang in Honan, 
and Tzcchung, Nanchang, Siangyang, 
Fanchcng, and Laohokow in Hupeh. The 
possession ot Nanyang and Laohokow was 
most bitterly contested. The enemy at¬ 
tack on Nanyang began on March 24 and 
lasted for 11 days Two Chinese regi¬ 
ments held the city against the attack of 
an enemy division. The city fell on April 4 
after da>s of bitter street fighting. The 
Japanese attack on Laohokow r began on 
April 4 and after one week of bitter 
struggle, the Chinese evacuated the city. 
With reinforcements, the Chinese counter¬ 
attacked the next day and retook Laoho¬ 
kow on April 12. 

The recapture of Laohokow* was a 
signal for a Chinese attack in the north¬ 
western Hupeh area They recaptured 
Siangyang and Tzediung on April 14 and 
Fanchcng on May 18. By April 22, the 
Han River front had restored the situa¬ 
tion before the enemy attack which began 
on March 21. 

The enemy, on his farthest drive in 
western Honan, reached Chungyangticn 
(w-est of Hsihsiakow), Tashihchiao (west 
of Sichwan), and Tangtsekow (west of 
Tenghsien) in the beginning of April. 
Chinese troops under Lieutenant-General 
Wang Chung-Licn made vigorous lesist- 
ance in the area w'est of Hsihsiakow* in 
cooperation w T ith local militia corps. 
Hsihsiakow and Neisiang changed hands 
several times. General Wang's men 
fought four annihilation battles in the 
area west of Hsihsiakow- on April 7, May 
4-8, May 11, and May 12-18. inflicting 



first victory on April 7 stopped the 
enemy drive and gained for the Chinese 
partial initiative in the campaign. For 
their success. General Wang and his men 
were commended by Generalissimo Cluang 
Kai-shek on May 18 in an order of the 
day. 

The enemy at Shenhsien on the Lunghai 
Railway m western Honan struck out 
from Shenhsien in a southwesterly direc¬ 
tion on May 18 m a belated diversional 
movement in support of the Japanese 
fighting in southwestern Honan He 
used the 69th Division and part of the 
;trd Independent Brigade m this attack. 
Chinese troops under General Hu Tsung- 
nan engaged the enemy and succeeded m 
throwing him back after several bitter 
engagements On May 29, the Shenhsien 
front was restored to the situation pre¬ 
vailing before May 16. For his achieve¬ 
ments, General Hu and the officers and 
men under his command were commended 
by Generalissimo Chtang Kai-shek on 
Mav 31, 

At the end of June, the two forces 
were still fighting m the Hsihsiakow 
area. 

Chinese and American air forces 
played very valuable iol»»s in the Honan- 
Hupch campaign. The four annihilation 
battles west of Hsihsiakow would have 
been impossible without the support of the 
air forces which played effectively the 
part of flying artillery tor the Chinese 
ground forces. 

Western Hunan Campaign 

(April 9-August, 1945) 

With the intention of neutralizing the 
Chinese-American air base at Chihkiang, 
western Hunan, and the protection of 
the Canton-Hankow Railway, the enemy 
in April launched an attack in western 
Hupeh with Chihkiang as his ultimate 
objective. For this campaign, the enemy 
employed at the beginning some 80,000 
men, comprising the 34th Division and 
part of the 68th Division driving toward 
Sinning and Wukang, the 116th Division 
and the 68th Independent Brigade 
driving from Paoching toward Chihkiang, 
the 47th Division driving toward Stnhwa, 
and part of the 64th Division driving 
toward Changteh and Taoyuan. The 
enemy began the attack on April 9 
on a 400-kilometer front extending from 
Yiyang to Sinning along the Tze River. 

The enemy made rapid gains on April 
9*28, reaching the area of Tungkow. 
In evacuating the area between Paoching 
and Tungkow, the Chinese left units 
behind enemy lines to hold strategical 


points at all cost, thus delaying and 
hindering the enemy advance. 

From April 29 to May 6, the enemy 
made an all-out drive westward, reaching 
the Kiangkow area where the Chinese 
put up a determined resistance. Fighting 
in this area reached its height on May 2 
and by evening, the enemy 217th 
Regiment was routed by the Chinese 
and the rest ot the enemy attacking 
force thrown back by the defenders. 
The determined defense put up by 
troops under Lieutenant-General Wang 
Yao-wu east of the Hsuohfengshan (Snow 
Peak Mountain) Range won them a 
commendation from Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek on May 4. 

General Wang's men launched a 
counter-attack on May 8, recovering 
Chukow'pu, Shantung, Fantung, 
Kaoshashih, and the area east of Tungkow' 
in rapid succession The enemy 109th 
Regiment. 133rd Regiment, and 120 
Regiments were prat tically wiped out. 
The mam force of the 34th Division was 
destroyed, and part of the 68th Division 
was routed. By June 3, the Chinese 
had recovered all positions they occupied 
before April 9. 

Pursuing their success, the Chinese 
continued to press forward against 
Paoching and by the end of June w r ere 
fighting outside of Paoching, attacking 
that important Japanese base m western 
Hunan 

The success of the Chinese troops m 
western Hunan was mamly due to the 
absolute supremacy of the Chinese and 
American air forces in the theater. 
They served as flying artillery and played 
important parts m bringing supplies 
to the Chinese forces For their achieve¬ 
ments, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
commended them in an order of the 
day on May 14. 

Another factor in the western Hunan 
fighting was the help given by American 
forces in training, held advice, supplies, 
and medical service. As part of the 
troops under the command of the Head¬ 
quarters of the Chinese Ground Forces, 
General Wang Yao-wu \s men have been 
given American weapons and training 
and American help in supplies and 
medu al service. 

The New Sixth Army, which had a 
brilliant record m the Burma Campaign, 
was transported by air from Yunnan to 
Chihkiang as reinforcements. Although 
the Army did not fire a single shot during 
the height of the campaign, it had a 
great effect on the morale of the Chinese* 
troops fighting on the frontline. 



JAPANESE SURRENDER 

The increasing pressure of Chinese 
fortes on the Asiatic continent, the 
destruction of Japan's transportation and 
war industries by the American air 
force, the introduction of the atomic 
bomb, and the Soviet declaration of war 
made it impossible for Japan to continue 
her war of aggression any longer On 
August 10, 1945. Radio Tokyo announced 
that Japan was ready to accept the 
Potsdam Declaration of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, President Truman, 
and Prime Minister Churchill asking 
Japan to surrender unconditionally 'Hie 
formal surrender note was transmitted to 
the United States on the same day 
bv the Swiss Charge d' Affaires in 
Washington. The Swiss note reads “ 1 
have the honor to inform you that the 
Japanese minister to Switzerland, upon 
instruction from his government, has 
requested the Swiss Political Department 
to advise the Government of the United 
States of the following : 

" In obedience to the gracious command 
of His Majesty, the Emperor, who, ever 
anxious to enhance the cause of woiki 
peace, desires earnestly to bring about 
a speedy termination of hostilities with 
a view to saving mankind from the 
calamities to be imposed upon them 
by further continuation of the war, the 
Japanese Government several weeks ago 
asked the Soviet Government, with 
which neutral relations then prevailed, 
to render its good offices in restoring 
peace with the enemy powers Un¬ 
fortunately, these efforts in the interest 
of peace having failed, the Japanese 
Government, in coniormity with the 
august wish of His Majesty to restore the 
general peace and desiring to put an 
end to the untold suffering caused by the 
war as quickly as possible, has decided 
upon the following . 

The Japanese Government is ready 
to accept the terms enumerated in the 
joint declaration which was issued at 
Potsdam on July 20, 1945, by the heads 
of the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and China and later 
subscribed to by the Soviet Government, 
with the understanding that the .said 
declaration does not comprise any 
demand which prejudices the prero¬ 
gatives of His Majesty as a sovereign. 

The Japanese Government sincerely 
hopes that this understanding is warranted 
and desires keenly that an explicit 
indication to that effect will be speedily 
forthcoming. 

M fu transmitting the above message 
the Japanese minister added that Ids 


government begs the Government of the 
United States to forward its answer 
through ,the intermediary of Switzerland. 
Similar requests are being transmitted to 
the Governments of Great Britain and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
through the intermediary of Sweden, as 
well as to the Government of China 
through the intermediary of Switzerland. 
The Chinese minister at Berne has already 
been informed of the foregoing through 
the channel of the Swiss Political Depart¬ 
ment. 

M Please be assured that l am at yotir 
disposal at any time to accept for and 
forward to my government the reply 
of the Government of the United States.” 

Identical notes were sent to the Govern¬ 
ments of China, Great Britain and the 
USSR, through the Governments of 
Switzerland or Sweden 

On behalf of the Governments of the 
United States, China, Great Britain, and 
the tJ.SSR., American Secretary of 
State James F Byrnes sent the following 
note on August 11 to the Swiss Charge 
d'Affaires in Washington for transmission 
to the Japanese Government . 

" 1 have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your note of August 10 and, in 
reply, to inform you that the President 
of the United States had directed me to 
send to you for transmission by your 
government to the Japanese Government 
the following message on behalf of the 
Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and China. 

" With regard to the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment’s message accepting the terms of the 
Potsdam proclamation but containing the 
statement, ' with the understanding that 
the said declaration does not comprise 
any demand which prejudices the pre¬ 
rogatives of His Majesty ' as sovereign 
ruler, our position is as follows 

" From the moment of surrender the 
authority of the Emperor and the 
Japanese Government to rule the state 
shall be subject to the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Allied Powers, who will 
take such steps as he deems proper to 
effectuate the surrender terms 

" The Emperor will be required to 
authorize and ensure the signature by the 
Government of Japan and the Japanese 
Imperial General Headquarters of the 
surrender terms necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Potsdam Declaration, 
and shall issue his commands to all the 
Japanese military, naval ami air autho¬ 
rities, and to all of the forces under their 
control, wherever located, to cease active 
operations and to surrender their arms. 



and to issue such other orders as the 
Supreme Commander may require to give 
effect to the surrender terms, 

“ Immediately upon the surrender, the 
Japanese Government shall transport 
prisoners of war and ctvihan internees to 
places of safet\ as directed, where they 
can quickly be placed aboard Allied 
transports 

“ The ultimate form of the Government 
of Japan, shall, m accordance with the 
Potsdam Declaration, be established by 
the freely expressed will of the Japanese 
fieople 

“ The armed forces of the Allied powers 
will remain in Japan until the purposes 
set forth in the Potsdam Declaration are 
achieved *’ 

On August 14, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, through the Swiss Government, 
sent the following note to the Government 
of the United States, signifying the 
Japanese Government's decision to 
formally surrender unconditionally to the 
Allies. The note was published simul¬ 
taneously at Washington (7 p.m August 
14) and C hungking (7 a m. August 15) 
It reads . 

" With reference to the Japanese 
Government's note of August 10 regarding 
the acceptance of the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration and the reply of the 
Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union and C hina sent 
by the American Secretary of State 
Byrnes under the date of August II, the 
Japanese Government have the honor to 
communicate to the Governments of the 
Four Powers as follows 

“ 1 His Majesty the Emperor has 
issued an imperial rescript regarding 
Japan’s acceptance of the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

“ 2 His Majesty the Emperor is 
prepared to authorize and insure the 
signature by His Government and the 
Imperial General Headquarters of the 
necessary terms for carrying out the 
provisions of the Potsdam Dcclaiation 
His Majesty is also prepared to issue His 
commands to all military, naval, and 
an authorities ot Japan and all the forces 
under their control, wherever located, 
to cease active operations, to surrender 
arms, and to issue such orders as may be 
required by the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Forces for the execution 
of the above-mentioned terms " 

The official Japanese surrender was 
signed on September 2, PM5, on board 
the U vS S Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 
Mamoru Slngemitsu represented the 
Japanese Government and General 
Yoshijiro Umetsu represented the 


Japane.se Imperial General Headquarters. 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
represented the Allies. General Hsu 
Yung-chang represented China. Emperor 
Hirohito, by order of General MacArthur, 
issued the following proclamation . 

" Accepting the terms set forth in the 
Declaration issued by the heads of the 
Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and China on July 20, 1945, at 
Potsdam and subsequently adhered to by 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

I have commanded the Japanese Imperial 
Government and the Japanese Imperial 
General Headquarters to sign on my behalf 
the instrument of surrender presented 
by the Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers and to issue general orders to 
military, naval and air forces in accordance 
with the direction of the Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Allied Powers. 

" I command all my people forthwith 
to cease hostilities, to lav down their 
arms faithfully and to carry out all the 
provisions of the instrument of surrender 
and orders issued by the Japanese 
Imperial General Headquarters " 

The instrument of surrender reads : 

“ l. We, acting by the command of 
and on behalf of the Emperor of Japan, 
the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese Imperial General Headquarters, 
hereby accept the provisions in the 
Declaration issued by heads of the 
Governments of the United States, China, 
and Great Britain, July 25, 1945, at 

Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
which hour Powers are hereafter referred 
to as the Allied Powers 

“ 2 We hereby proclaim the un¬ 

conditional surrender to the Allied Powers 
of the Japanese Impenal General Head¬ 
quarters and of all the Japanese Armed 
Forces and all Armed Fortes under 
Japanese control, wherever situated 

" 3 We hereby command all the 

Japanese Fours wherever situated, and 
the Japanese people, to cease hostilities 
forthwith, to preserve and save from 
damage all ships, aircraft and military 
and civil property and to comply with 
all requirements which may be imposed 
by the Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers or by the agencies of the 

Japanese Government at his direction. 

” 4 We hereby command the 
Japanese Impenal General Headquarters 
to issue at once the order to commanders 
of all Japanese Forces and all forces 
under Japanese control wherever situated 
to surrender unconditionally themselves 
and all who are under their control. 



" 5. We hereby command all civil, 
military and naval officials to obey and 
enforce all proclamations, orders, and 
directives deemed by the Supreme Com¬ 
mander for the Allied Powers to be proper 
to effectuate this surrender and issued 
by him or by those under his authority, 
and we direct all such officials to remain 
at their posts and to continue to perform 
their non-combatant duties unless specifi¬ 
cally relieved by him or those under his 
authonty 

" 6. We hereby undertake for the 
Emperor, the Japanese Government and 
their successors to carry out the provisions 
of the Potsdam Declaration all in good 
faith and to issue whatever orders and 
to take whatever action may be required 
by the Supreme Commander for Allied 
Powers or by any designated representa¬ 
tives of the Allied Powers for the purpose 
of giving effect to that Declaration. 

“ 7 We hereby command the 
Japanese Imperial Government and the 
Japanese Imperial General Headquarters 
at once to liberate all Allied prisoners 
of war and civilian internees now under 
Japanese control and to provide for 
their protection, care, maintenance and 
immediate transportation to places as 
directed. 

" 8. The authonty of the Emperor 
and the Japanese Government to rule the 
state shall be subject to the Supreme 
Commander for Allied Powers who will 
take such steps as he deems proper to 
effectuate these terms of the surrender" 

In the China Theater, excluding the 
Northeastern Provinces but including 
Formosa and Indo-Chma north of Hi 
degrees north latitude, Japanese troops 
were to surrender to General Ho Ying- 
chin, commander-in-chiet of the Chinese 
Ground Forces Major-General Takeo 
Imai, deputy chief-of-staft to General 
Yasutsugu Okamura, commander of 
Japanese troops m China, arrived in 
Chihkiang m western Hunan on August 
21 and left on the 23rd after a stay ot 
52 hours. He received lrom Lieutenant- 
General Hsiao Yi-shu, chief-ot-staff to 
General Ho, detailed instructions for 
Japanese surrender m China, Lieute¬ 
nant-General Lepg Hsin, deputy chief-of - 
stafi to Geneial Ho, arrived in Nanking 
to establish the forward echelon ot the 
Headquarters of the Chinese Ground 
Forces on August 27 Chinese air-borne 
troops began to land m Nanking m force 
on September 5 and m Shanghai ori the 
5th The official surrender ot Japanese 
troops in China was signed by General 
Yasutsugu Okamura on September 9, 
1946. 1 


The text of the surrender- document 
signed by General Okamura is as follows : 

" Act of Surrender : 

" The Emperor of Japan, the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese Imperial 
General Headquarters, having recognized 
the complete military defeat of the 
Japanese military forces by the Allied 
forces and having surrendered uncon¬ 
ditionally to the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, and the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers having 
directed by his General Order No. 1 that 
the senior commanders and all ground, 
sea, air and auxiliary forces within China 
(excluding Manchuria), Formosa and 
French Indo-Cluna north of 16 degrees 
north latitude shall surrender to General¬ 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

" We, the Japanese Commanders of all 
the Japanese forces and auxiliaries in the 
areas named above also recognizing the 
complete military defeat of the Japanese 
military forces by the Allied forces, 
heieby surrender unconditionally all of the 
forces under our command to General¬ 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

" All the Japanese forces hereby 
surrendered will cease hostilities and will 
remain at the stations they now occupy- 
They are now non-combatant troops and 
in due course will be demobilized They 
will assemble, preserve without damage, 
and turn over to the forces specified by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, all arms, 
ammunition, equipment, supplies, records, 
information and other assets of any kind 
belonging to the Japanese forces Pend¬ 
ing specific instructions all Japanese 
airciaft, naval units and merchant ships 
in the aieas named above will be held 
without damage where they are at present 
located. 

" All the Allied pusoners of w r ar and 
civilian internees now under Japanese 
control in the areas named above wall be 
liberated at once and the Japanese forces 
will provide protection, care, maintenance 
and transportation to places as directed. 

" Henceforth, all the Japanese forces, 
hereby surrendered, will be subject to the 
control oi Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
Their movements and activities will be 
dictated by him and they will obey only 
the orders and proclamations issued, or 
authorised, bv him, or the orders of their 
Japanese commanders based upon his 
instructions. 

" This act ot surrender and all subse¬ 
quent orders and proclamations of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to the 
surrendered forces will be issued at once 
to the appropriate subordinate com¬ 
manders and forces and it will be the 



responsibility of ell Japanese commanders 
ana farces to see that such proclamations 
and orders are immediately and 
completely complied with. 

*'For any failure or delay, by any 
member of the forces surrendered hereby 
to act in accordance with this act of 
surrender or future orders or proclama¬ 
tions of the Generalissimo, he will 
summarily and drastically punish both the 
violator and his responsible commanders.” 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek's first 
order to the Japanese forces in the China 
Theater with the signing of the surrender 
instrument by General Okamura reads : 

** 1. This is order No. 1 of General¬ 
ise mo Chiang Kai-shek to the Japanese 
forces in China (excluding Manchuria), 
Formosa and French Indo-Chma north 
of 16 degrees of north latitude, which 
were surrendered under the act of 
September 9, 1945. This order supple¬ 
ments the acts of surrender to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers and 
his General Order No. 1. 

41 2. The Japanese Commanders 
surrendering the Japanese forces m the 
areas named above will issue the following 
order to, and insure compliance of such 
order, by all forces under their command : 

** (A) The Emperor of Japan, the 

J apanese Government and the Japanese 
mperial General Headquarters have 
recognized complete military defeat of the 
Japanese military forces by the Allied 
forces and have surrendered uncondi¬ 
tionally all Japanese forces to the Allied 
powers. 

” (B) All the Japanese ground, sea, 
air and auxiliary forces within China 
(excludingManchuria), Formosa and Indo- 
China north of 16 degrees of north latitude 
have been surrendered unconditionally 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and 
henceforth all such surrendered 
Japanese forces will be subject to the 
control of the Generalissimo. Their 
movements and activities will be dictated 
by him and they will obey only orders or 
proclamations issued or authorized by 
him or orders of their Japanese com¬ 
manders based upon his instructions. 

” (C) The surrendered Japanese forces 
are now non-combatant troops and all 
hostilities will cease. All such Japanese 
forces will remain at the stations they 
now occupy and await further orders from 
the Generalissimo. They will assemble, 
preserve without damage, and turn over 
to forces specified by the Generalissimo 
all arms, ammunition, equipment, 
supplies, records, information and assets 
of any kind belonging to the Japanese 
farces and auxiliaries. 


** (D) All Japanese aircraft, naval 
units and merchant ships in the areas 
named above will be held without damage 
where they are at present located, except 
those stated in the Generalissimo's pro¬ 
clamation No. 1, boats on the Yangtze 
will be assembled at Ichang. Explosives 
aboard vessels will be removed imme¬ 
diately to safe storage ashore. 

” (E) Commanders of the Japanese 
military units and civilian auxiliaries will 
maintain discipline and order and will be 
responsible for the behavior of their 
troops. They will see that their forces 
do not harm or molest inhabitants, or 
pillage, loot or bring unauthorized damage 
to their property. 

“ (F) With respect to the United 
Nations prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in the hands of the Japanese 
or Japanese controlled authorities: 

” (1) The safety and well-being of all 
United Nations prisoners of war and 
civilian internees will be scrupulously 
preserved, to include the administrative 
and supply services essential to provide 
adequate food, shelter, clothing and 
medical care until such responsibility is 
undertaken by the Generalissimo or his 
authorized representatives. 

“ (2) Each camp or other place of 
detention of United Nations prisoners 
of war and civilian internees together 
with its equipment, stores records, arms 
and ammunitions will be delivered imme¬ 
diately to the command of the senior 
officer or designated representative of the 
prisoners of war and civilian internees. 

” (3) As directed by the Generalissimo, 
or his duly authorized representatives, 
prisoners of war and civilian internees 
will be transported to places of safety 
where they can be accepted by Allied 
authorities. 

” (4) The Supreme Headquarters in 
China, Formosa and Indo-C'hina of each 
of the Japanese military forces and 
auxiliaries which have surrendered to the 
Generalissimo will furnish him, withm 
(time limit) of this order, complete lists 
of all United Nations prisoners of war 
and civilian internees indicating their 
location. 

"(G) Pending further orders the 
Japanese forces surrendered to the 
Generalissimo will continue to operate 
their lines of services and supply essentials 
to provide food, clothing, medical and 
other subsistence supplies to feed and 
supply their own forces and persons for 
whom they are responsible. 

M (H) Responsible Japanese or 
Japanese controlled military and civil 
authorities will insure that; 



" (1) All Japanese mines and minefields 
and other obstacles to movement by land, 
sea and air, wherever located, will be 
removed according to instructions of the 
Generalissimo or his representatives. 

“ (2) All aids to navigation are to be 
re-established at once. 

" (3) AH safety lanes are to be kept 
Open and clearly marked pending accom¬ 
plishment of above. 

44 (4) All land, water and air transpor¬ 
tation and communication facilities and 
equipment are to be held intact and 
maintained in good condition. 

44 (5) All military installations and 
establishments, including airfields, sea¬ 
plane bases, aircraft defenses, ports and 
naval bases, storage depots, permanent 
and temporary land and coast fortifica¬ 
tions, fortresses and other fortifications, 
installations and establishments, all fac¬ 
tories, plants, ships, research institutions, 
laboratories, testing stations, technical 
data, patents, plans, drawings and inven¬ 
tions designed or intended to produce or 
to facilitate the production on and of all 
implements of war and other material 
and property used by or intended for use 
by military or semi-military organizations 
in connection with its operations, are to be 
held intact and maintained in good 
condition. 

" 3. The Supreme Headquarters in 
China, Formosa and French Indo-China 
of the forces which have been surrendered 
to the Generalissimo, withm (time limit) 
of the receipt of this order, will furnish 
complete information for their respective 
areas concermng the following : 

*' (A) Lists of all land, air and anti¬ 
aircraft units showing locations and 

Strengths in the officers and men, 

44 (R) Lists of all aircraft, military, 
naval and civil, giving complete informa¬ 
tion as to the number, type, location and 
condition of such aircraft. 

44 (C) Lists of all Japanese and 

Japanese controlled naval vessels, surface 
and submarine, and auxiliary naval craft 
in or out of commission and under con¬ 
struction, giving their position and 

condition. 

44 (D) List of, and position and 

condition of, all Japanese and Japanese 
controlled merchant ships of over 300 
gross tons in or out of commission and 
under construction including merchant 
ships formerly belonging to any of the 
United Nations which are now in the 
Japanese hands. 

(E) Complete and detailed informa¬ 
tion accompanied by maps, showing 
locations and layouts of all the mines, 

n 


minefields, and other obstacles to move¬ 
ment by lalnd, sea or air and the safety 
lanes in connection therewith. 

44 (F) Locations and descriptions of 
all military installations and establish¬ 
ments, including airfields, seaplane bases, 
anti-arrcraft defenses, ports and naval 
bases, storage depots, permanent and 
temporary land and coast fortifications, 
fortresses and other fortified areas. 

44 (G) Locations of all camps and other 
places of detention of United Nations 
prisoners of war and civilian internees 
required under paragraph 2F above. 

44 4. The Supreme Headquarters in 
China, Formosa ami Indo-China of the 
forces surrendered to the Generalissimo 
shall be prepared, on instructions from 
the occupation commanders representing 
the Generalissimo, to furnish the names 
and addresses of Japanese civilians resid¬ 
ing in their respective areas and to 
collect and deliver all arms in the posses¬ 
sion of each Japanese civilian population. 
The Headquarters named above will 
immediately notify all Japanese civilians 
that until further notice from appropriate 
authonties representing the Generalissimo 
they will remain m the vicinity of their 
present residence and will keep the local 
Japanese commander advised of their 
whereabouts M 

The specifications regarding the 
surrender of Japanese troops in various 
areas as specified in General Ho Ying- 
chin's fourth memorandum to General 
Okamura were as follows : 

"1. Commander Lu Han of the First 
Regional Command shall supervise the 
suriender signing ceremony to be held 
in Hanoi for Japanese troops in North 
Indo-China. The Japanese troops must 
be concentrated in the northern part of 
Indo-China, and Commander Tohashi 
of the 38th Japanese Army be the 
surrender envoy. 

44 2. Commander Chang Fah-kwei 
of the Second Regional Command shall 
supervise the surrender signing ceremony 
to be hold at Canton for Japanese troops 
in areas under his jurisdiction. The 
Japanese troops must be concentrated at 
Canton, Hongkong, the Luichow Peninsula 
and Kiungshan, Hainan Island, and 
Commander Tanaka of the 23rd Japanese 
Army be the suirender envoy. 

44 3. Commander Yu Han-mou of the 
7th War Area shall supervise the surrender 
signing ceremony to be held at Swatow 
for Japanese troops in areas under his 
jurisdiction. The Japanese troops must 
be concentrated in Svratow\ 

44 4. Commander Wang Yao-wu of tho 
Fourth Regional Command shall supervise 



the surrender signing ceremony to be 
held at Changsha for Japanese troops 
in areas under his jurisdiction. The 
Japanese troops must be concentrated 
in Changsha and Hengyang, and Com- 
xnander Sakanishi of the 22nd Japanese 
Army be the surrender envoy. 

“ 5 Commander Hsueli Yueh °f the 
9th War Area shall supervise die surrender 
signing ceremony to be held at Nanchang 
for Japanese troops in areas under his 
jurisdiction. The Japanese troops must 
be concentrated in Nanchang and 
Kiukiang, and Commander Kasahara 
Of the 11th Japanese Army be the 
aurrender envoy 

" 6 Commander Ku Chu-tung of the 
3rd War Area shall supervise the 
surrender sigmng ceremony to be held 
at Hangchow for Japanese troops in areas 
under his jurisdiction The Japanese 
troops must be concentrated in Hangchow, 
Ningpo and Amoy, and Commander 
Nochi of the 133rd Japanese Division be 
the surrender envoy 

“ 7. Commander Tang En-po of the 
Third Regional Command shall supervise 
the surrender sigmng ceremony to be 
held at Shanghai and Nanking for 
Japanese troops in areas under his 
jurisdiction. The Japanese troops 
must be concentrated in Nanking and 
Shanghai, and Commander Tsukai of the 
13th Japanese Army and Commander 
Jukawa of the 6th Japanese Army be the 
surrender envoys 

“ 8. Commander Sun Wei-ju of the 
6th War Area shall supervise the surrender 
sigmng ceremony to be held at Hankow 
for Japanese troops in areas under his 
jurisdiction The Japanese troops must 
be concentrated in the Wuhan cities 
and Shasi, and Commander Okabe of the 
Second Area Japanese Forces be the 
surrender envoy 

“ 9 Commander Li Pmg-hsien of the 
10th War Area shall supervise the 
surrendei signing ceremony to be held 
at Hsuchow for Japanese troops m areas 
under his jurisdiction The Japanese 
troops must be concentrated in Hsuchow, 
Haichow, IVngpu and Anking, and 
Commander Monshige of the 65th 
Japanese Division be the surrender 
envoy. 


“ 10. Commander Sun Lien-chtmg of 
the 11th War Area shall supervise the 
surrender signing ceremony to be held 
at Peiping for Japanese troops in areas 
under his jurisdiction The Japanese 
troops must be concentrated in Tientsin, 
Tangshan, Peiping, Paoting, and Shih- 
chiachuang, and the surrender envoy 
be General Shimornura, commander of the 
Japanese Army in North China 

“11. Deputy Commander I.i Yen-lien 
of the 10th Wai Area shall supervise the 
surrender signing ceremon> to be held 
at Tsinan for Japanese troops in areas 
under his jurisdiction The Japanese 
troops must be concentrated in Tsmgtao, 
Tsinan, and Tehchow, and Commander 
Hosokawa of the 43rd Japanese Army 
be the surrender envoy 

“12 Commander Hu Tsung-nan of 
the 1st War Area shall supervise the 
surrender sigmng ceiemonv to be held 
at Loyang for Japanese troops in areas 
under his jurisdiction, The Japanese 
troops must be concentrated m Kaiteng, 
Sinsiang, and Chengchow, and the 
surrender envoy be appointed by Com¬ 
mander of the Japanese 110th Division. 

“13 (ommander l.iu Shih of the 

5th War Area shall supervise the surrender 
sigmng ceremony to be held at Nanyang 
for Japanese troops in areas under his 
jurisdiction The Japanese tioops must 
be concentrated m Nanyang, and Com¬ 
mander Monko of the 12th Japanese 
Army be the surrender envoy 

“14. C ommander Yen Msi-shan of the 
2nd War Area shall supervise the 
surrender sigmng ceremony to be held 
at Taiyuan for Japanese troops in areas 
under his jurisdiction The Japanese 
troops must be concentrated m Shansi 
and Commander Suiruta of the 3rd 
Japanese Army be the suriender envoy. 

“ Jf> Commander Fu Tso-vi of the 
12th War Area shall supervise the 
surrender signing t eremonv to be held 
at Kweisui for Japanese troops in areas 
under ins jurisdiction. The Japanese 
troops must be concentrated in Jchol, 
Chahar, and Suivuan, and Commander 
Nomoto of the Japanese Fences in Inner 
Mongolia be the surrender envoy 

At the time of suriender, the Japanese 
Army had 1,090.000 men facing the 
Chinese Army in the China Theater. 
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CHAPTER X 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


China s educational institutions many 
of which have betn bombed and shelled 
and destroyed by the enemy in eight years 
of war portray the unbent spirit of the 
(hmebe people and form one of the 
indomitable forces against aggression 
Through the baptism of fire China s 
education has climbed to new heights 
of progress Schools of various grades 
have increased year by year during 
the war and there ha\e been larger 
enrolments Interior provinces which 
before the war did not have enough 
educational institutions were given new 
impetus by the addition of many new 
schools or through acquiring educational 
institutions which moved into the interior 
during different stages of the war In 
all better foundations for widespread 
educational development have been laid 
for the postwar pcnod 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Primary education includes elementary 
(or primary) schools hsiang or chen 
nut leus schools pact pt oph s schools 
primary extension schools and kinder 
gartc ns 

bor the 1943 44 academic ye at (from 
August 194*1 to the end at july 1944) 
there w<rc 258 994 schools for primary, 
or people's education with an aggregate 
emolment of 17 801 (>55 students 
Compared with the figures fox the 1917 
academic year of 229 911 institutions 
with 12 847 924 students there was an 
increase of 28 751 schools units and 
8 953 731 students in the total emolment 

The hsiang or chen nucltus and pact 
peoples schools wire established in 


accordance with a five-year plan for 
people s education promulgated at 
the. National Conference on People's 
1 duration held under the auspices of tht* 
Ministry of Education m March 1940. 
According to the plan the program was 
to begin in August 1940 and end m 
July 1945 It calls for the establishment 
during the first year of one nucleus 
school for each hsiang or chen and one 
people s school for every three pao. 
Each t>ac consists of six to 15 ckta and 
each chia consists of six to 15 families. 
That means a pao consists of 100 to 150 
famihts Six to 15 pao make a hsiang 
(village) or a chin (town) Each year 
the number of schools and their enroll 
inent are to be gradually increased so 
that after the program enters mto its 
fifth and last >cai in \ugust 1944 there 
will be one people s school for each pao 
and the entire ilhtuate population* 
children and adults should lx m school 

Thirteen provinces (Szechwan 
Yunnan Kweichow kwangsi K wang~ 
tung Hunan I ukicn Chekiang Kiangsi* 
Shensi Kansu Honan and Hupeh) 
and one municipality (Chungking) were 
designated as districts for the initial 
enforcement of peoples education 
beginning the second half of 1940 In 
1942 five more provinces (^nhwet, 
Ningsia Sikang Chinghai and Smkiang) 
wtre edded to the list, making a total 
of 18 provinces and one municipality. 

Th< annual progress from 1940 to 
1944 in the development of people's 
education is summarized m the following 
table 


Table 1 Development of People s Education 


Year 

Pro vim ind Mu run 

I iht\ 

Number ' 
of pao } 

1 

NlMBUt OF S HOOLS j 

1 «UABLISHF1> 1 

Prtpk s Nut bus . . j 

Schools Schools! J(UA1 1 

! 

Kfmar K9 

1940 

Sztthwin V unrnn Knot hew 
Kwmgsi hwangtung Hunan 
| bukien Chekiang kiangst, 

| StaeuiM Kansu Honan Hupeh 

: and Chungking 

i 

1 

17“ 158 

I 

i 

117 “57 

: 

t 

1 18 458 158 215 ] 

! 

l Average of two school* 
for evtry five pao 
j not including 40,459 

1 primary schools 

1941 

1 Same as 1940 


! 327 492 

1 

l r >0 054 

21 102 | 177 loft 

- ! 

I 

Average of one school 
for less than two 
pao, not including 
30 939 primary 
srbook 


Table I —Development of People's Education—C ontinued 


Yeah 

Provinces and Municipality 

Number 

Number or Schools 
Established 

Remarks 

of pao 

People's 
Schools 

Nucleus 

Schools 

! Total 

m2 j 

; 

Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Hunan, 
Fukien, Chekiang, Kiangai, 
Anhwei, iMngSia, Chinghat, 
Sikang, Sinkiang, and Chung¬ 
king 

n 

% 

» 

106,389 

22,946 

189,635 

Average of one school 
for less than tw* 
pao ; not including: 
33,652 primary 
schools 

1943 

Same as 1942 

! 

303,792 

203,785 1 

26,380 

230,165 

Average of more than 
two schools for every 
three pao ; not 

including 26,701 

primary schools 

1944 * 

*; 

Same as 1943 

i 

i 

293,724 

| 201,720 

1 

1 

26,092 

227,818 

Average of more than 
two schools for every 
three pao , not in- 
t fading i egular pri¬ 
mary schools 


* * T P *° the timt * tb( * table was> compfM, no new figures for S/echwan, Kwangsi. Kwangtung, Hunau, 
Fukien, Shensi, KiangM. Hupeh and Kingsw were available, heuee the 1943 figures for those pro¬ 
vinces were used, 


The total is further reduced because the schools in hsien districts m Yunnan and Honan which were 
affected bv the war m 1944 were not nuluded in the provincial figures. 

Source; Executive Yuan 


Available statistics from the Ministry 
of Education show that during the second 
semester of the 11)4,1 academic year, a 
total of 17,721,101 pupils were enrolled 
in the primary, lower primary, nucleus, 
people’s and primary extension schools, 
as well as kindergartens and other 
primary educational institutions For the 
same period there were 669,610 leaders 
and staff members in the schools. 

In the three years from 1941 to 1943 
a total of 23,199,653 illiterates were 
given basic literary education. The 
Ministry of Education estimated that 
up to the beginning of 1944 a grand 
total of 47,316,340 of China’s estimated 
202,000,000 illiterates had leeeived 
literacy schooling. Thus another 
154,683,460, representing less than 34 per 
cent of the nation’s population, remain 
to be given basic literacy education. 

^To accelerate the progress of the 
people's education program, the [National 
Government on July 18, 1944, promul¬ 
gated a set of regulations governing the 
enforcement of compulsory education. 
These regulations provide that all children 
ot school age shall be required to attend 
the pao people’s or hsiang or then nucleus 
schools, failing which their parents shall 
be fined not more than ten dollars. The 
text of the regulations reads : 

Regulations Governing the 
Enforcement of Compulsory 
Education 

Article 1, Compulsory education of 
children of school age shall be enforced 
in accordance with these regulations. 


Article II. The enforcement of 
compulsory education jn the hsien 
(county) shall be in charge of a special 
committee comprising the magistrate, 
chief of the education section of the 
hsien government, school inspectors, 
hsiang or chen chiefs and representatives 
of the people of the hsien, wdth the 
magistrate and chief of the education 
section serving, respectively, as chairman 
and vice-chairman 

Article III The enforcement of 
compulsory education m the hsiang or 
then shall be m charge of a special 
committee comprising the Hwang or 
chen thief, the chief of the cultural 
affairs section of the hsiang or chen 
office, pao chiefs, principals of the 
hsiang or chen nucleus or pao people's 
schools, and representatives of the people 
of the hsiang or chen with the hsiang 
or (hen chief as chairman 

Article IV. The hsien governments 
shall instruct the hsiang or chen chiefs 
and pao chiefs, m cooperation with 
teachers of the hsiang or chen nucleus 
and pao people's schools, to investigate 
the number of children of school age in 
each pao, hsiang or then and report to 
the hsien governments accordingly. In 
accordance with the number of school- 
age children, nucleus or people’s 
schools shall set up classes, each class 
capable of accommodating 50 pupils. 
The pao chiefs, m cooperation with the 
principal of the pao people’s schools, 
and the hsiang or chen chiefs, in co¬ 
operation with the hsiang or chen nucleus- 
schools, are to notify the household 





chiefs to send their children to school 
as soon as classes for their accommoda¬ 
tion are ready. 

Article V. Three copies shall be made 
of the report on the number of school- 
age children in each, pao, one for the 
pao office, one for the pao people's 
school or nucleus school of the hsiang 
or chen to which the pao belongs, and one 
for the committee in charge of the 
enforcement of compulsory education 
in that hsiang or chen. 

Article VI, After receiving the reports 
on the number of school-age children 
from all the pao offices, the committee in 
charge of the enforcement of compulsory 
education m the hsiang or chcn shall 
submit a report on the total number of 
school-age children and the number of 
those who have already attended school 
to the hsien government for registration. 

Article VII. The hsien government 

shall submit a report on the total number 
of school-age children and the number 
of those who have already attended 

school in the hsien to the education 

commission of the provincial government 
which in turn is to submit a report on the 
total number of school-age children and 
the number of those who have already 
attended school in the province to the 
Ministry of Education for registration. 

Article VIII. Compulsory education 

of school-age children shall be enforced 
through the following procedure : 

1. Admonition —The pao chief, in 
cooperation with the principal 
of the pao people s school or 
that of the nucleus school of 
the hsiang or chen to which 
the pao belongs, should admonish 
the parents orally or by writing 
to send their children to school 
within a specified period of time 

12. Warning —In case the parents 
should fail to send their children 
to school within five days after 
the admonition is given, their 
names shall be posted on a 
board with a warning that thev 
must do so within the specified 
period of time. 

3. Fine —In case the parents should 
still fad to send their children 
to school within seven days 
after the warning is given, the 
committee in charge of the 
enforcement of compulsory edu¬ 
cation m the hsiang or chen 
shall pass a resolution to impose 
a fine of not more than ten 
dollars upon the parents with 
the renewed instruction that 
they must comply with the 
ruling within the fixed time 


limit. The committee shall also 
submit a report to the h$im 
government. 

Article IX. A similar fine shall be 
imposed on the parents in case their 
children should suspend school attend¬ 
ance without adequate reasons and 
should refuse to resume class after 
being admonished and urged to do so 
by the school authorities and committee 
concerned. 

Article X. Children who are sick may 
be excused from attending school upon 
presentation of certificates given by an 
appointed physician and with the approval 
thereof given by the committee m charge 
of compulsory education but shall bn 
required to resume class as soon as 
their health is recovered. 

Article XI. Children who suffer from 
chronic diseases or are disabled may be 
exempted from attending school upon 
the presentation of certificates to that 
effect given by an appointed physician 
and with the approval thereof given by 
the committee in charge of compulsory 
education. 

Article XII. In case the children 
who ought to come to school within a 
specified period of time, or who have 
already attended school, should leave 
with their parents for other localities, 
the pao chief should report to the 
committee in charge of compulsory 
education accordingly. Upon receipt of 
this report, the local committee should 
inform the committee in charge of 
compulsory education of the hsiang or 
chen to which the children and their 
parents are going to settle so that 
the latter may make arrangements 
accordingly. 

Article XIII. The aforementioned 
regulations shall apply to the enforce¬ 
ment of compulsory education among 
school-age children in the municipalities. 

Article XIV The aforementioned 
regulations shall also apply to the 
enforcement of compulsory education 
among illiterate adults. 

Article XV. Further details governing 
the application of these regulations 
shall be drafted by the Ministry of 
Education. 

Article XVI. These regulations shall 
be effective from date of promulgation—* 
July IB. 1944. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The term “ secondary education" 
includes three kinds of schools—ordinary 
middle schools, normal schools and 
vocational schools. The term “ middle 
school ” includes both junior and senior 
grades. According to their nature and 
sources of income, middle and vocation#*! 



uchools are of two kinds: public and 
private. The public schools may be 
national, provincial, municipal or county 
( hsiev ). Normal schools are all public. 

tn the past most secondary educational 
institutions were located in provincial 
capitals or large cities This, coupled 
with the fact that there was no definite 
plan for the maintenance of relative 
numbers of middle schools, normal 
schools and vocational schools, was 
responsible for the unbalanced develop¬ 
ment of secondary education. Under 
such conditions, the existing secondary 
educational institutions have failed to 
meet the local requirements of the 
various sections of the country. 

A systematic program for further 
development of secondary education 
was introduced in 1938 The Ministry 
of Education promulgated measures 
marking out designated districts for 
the three kinds of secondary schools. 
The measures provided that the provinces 
should, m accordance with conditions 
of their respective population, communica¬ 
tions, economic and cultural development, 
each have designated districts for middle, 
normal and vocational schools which 
were to be established during certain 
periods. The relative proportion of 
middle, normal, and vocational schools 
was decided upon by the Ministry of 
Education in 1942 Foi the junior 
secondary schools, there are to be six 
middle schools for every three normal 
and two vocational schools , while for 


the senior secondary schools the propor¬ 
tion is two senior middle schools to one 
normal and one vocational school of 
corresponding grade. Since this system 
was adopted good results have been 
achieved However, the traditional 
tendency of the general public to favor 
middle schools remains strong. 

For the 1937 academic year there 
were in China 1,240 middle schools with 
6,919 classes and 309,563 students; 364 
normal schools with 1,369 classes and 
48,793 students, and 292 vocational 
schools with 1,206 classes and 31,592 
students. Substantial mcieases m the 
number of all three types of secondary 
schools have been registered m the war 
years Available statistics from the 
Ministry of Education show that in 
the 1943 academic yeai there were 2,573 
middle schools with 19,229 classes and 
902,163 students, 498 normal schools 
with 3,223 classes and 130,975 students ; 
and 384 vocational schools with 2,212 
classes and 69,929 students. 

Faculty and staff members in the 3,455 
secondary educational institutions for 
the 1943 academic year totalled 84,850, 
their distribution being 64,197 for middle 
schools, 11,596 for normal schools, and 
9,057 for vocational schools 

The following table lists the number 
of each of the three types of secondary 
educational institutions for the 1943 
academic year (August, 1943 to July, 
1944) . 


Table 2— Classification and Number of Secondary Schools, 
1943 Academic Year 


Clas^ipk ation 

National 

Number of St hools 

Provincial , 

and Municipal] H ' un j ImaU * 

Total 

815 

36 
1,722 
2,573 ~ 

Middle Schools 

Middle Schools (both junior and 
senior grades ) 

Senior Middle Schools 

Junior Middle Schools 

1 OTAL 

44 

; 

48 

218 

26 

57 

301 

119 

890 
1,009 ~ 

434 

» 

77 2 

1,213 

Normal Schools 






Normal Schools 

21 

133 

13 

6 

173 

Rural Normal Schools 

... 

19 

3 


22 

Short-Course Normal Schools 


44 

130 

9 

183 

Short-Course Rural Normal 






Schools 


3 

11« 

1 

120 

Toial 

21 

199 

202 

16 

498 

Vocational Schools 




i 


Vocational Schools (both junior 






and senior grades) 

6 

46 j 

7 1 

19 

! 78 

Senior Vocational Schools 

18 

69 

4 

56 

147 

Junior Vocational Schools 

6 

28 1 

63 

62 

159 

Total 

30 

143 

74 

137 | 

384 

(Jranj) Total 

99 

643 

1.345 

1.36H | 

3,455 ~ 


Source : Ministry of Education 




I* Middle Schools 

Improvements have been made from 
time to time in administration of the 
middle schools and in their curriculum 
with respect to wartime needs. The 
contents of textbooks or the courses in 
citizenship, Chinese language and litera¬ 
ture, history and geography, have been 
considerably modified to fit prevailing 
conditions. Instructive passages were 
selected and incorporated into textbooks 
from the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and other great leaders, Chinese as well 
as foreign. 

Proposal for Five-Year Course. In the 
Chinese educational system the middle 
school is generally divided into two 
grades—junior and senior—each of which 
requires three years for graduation. 
Thus the middle school is a six-year 
course divided into two three-year periods. 
Each of the three-year grades stands 
for a round of courses, and the senior 
grade frequently is no more than a 
repetition of the curriculum given in 
the junior grade except for a slight 
increase in the depth and sphere of 
knowledge. 

Believing that the six-year middle 
school s\stem involves a waste of time 
and effort, certain educational authorities 
have proposed a five-year system which 
they believe will eliminate the round-about 
course of the six-year system by giving 
it a straightforward curriculum. Un- 
necessar\ repetitions will be avoided to 
save time This progressive system is 
considered more advantageous for 
students who wish to enter college or 
university to continue their study. 

The mam difficulty of the proposed 
five-year course for middle schools is 
that five years form a considerably long 
period and families of a large number 
of students cannot afford to support 
their sons and daughters through the 
entire course. In the prevailing double 
three-year system, when a student 
graduates from the junior middle school 
and cannot afford further schooling, he 
is generally considered to have completed 
one prescribed step or grade of education 
Furthermore, the compiling of suitable 
teaching materials for a five-year course 
requires time and is especially difficult 
m wartime Also the relatively quick 
shifts of personnel during wartime make 
it difficult to carry any one kind of 
teaching material straight through for 
five years 

The proposed five-year middle school 
system, however, has been tried 
with gratifying results. Based on the 


results of experiments carried out in 
the Third National Middle School, ,the 
Ministry of Education reported early 
in 1945 that the five-year system is more 
suitable for China than the six-year 
system, 

II. Normal Schools 

The general classification of normal 
schools in the secondary' education 
system includes the normal school which 
offers a three-year course to junior 
middle school graduates; the rural 
normal school which is operated on a 
similar basis as the normal school, the 
short-course normal school and the 
short-course rural normal school. 
Graduates of primary schools may be 
admitted to short-course normal schools 
and short-course rural normal schools, 
both of which require only one year of 
study. Normal schools offering courses 
for the preparation of kindergarten 
teachers are operated on a two or 
three-year system All normal schools, 
with the exception of national normal 
schools, are financed by provincial, 
municipal or hsien governments 

Normal school districts were marked 
out for each of the provinces in 1938. 
According to the first program (1938- 
1941) for the development of normal 
education, there should be in each of the 
normal school districts one normal 
school for male students and one for 
female students, while there should be 
at least one Asiea-estabhshed short- 
course normal school for every three 
hsien districts. The years from 1942 
to 1945 form the period for the second 
program of the development of normal 
education It is hoped that at the end 
of the second period there will be two 
normal schools for each normal school 
district and one short-course normal 
school in each hsien. 

In the 1937 academic year students 
in all normal schools totalled only 48,798. 
The enrolment m secondary education 
normal schools rose to 130,975 in the 
J 943-44 academic year. The furtherance 
of normal education is one of the im¬ 
portant objectives of the educational 
authorities for 1945. 

In order to encourage normal school 
teachers and to attract qualified personnel 
for normal school faculties, the Ministry 
of Education has promulgated a regular 
tion whereby teachers and staff members 
of normal schools are to receive salaries 
25 per cent higher than that given to 
ordinary middle school faculty and staff 
members. Refresher courses are also 



offered to normal school teachers so as 
to proviso them with opportunities for 
further academic study. 

III. Vocational Schools 

A special plan was mapped out by 
the Ministry of Education in November, 
1938, whereby Free China was divided 
into three vocational school districts, 
namely, Szechwan-Sikang, Northwest and 
Southwest. One or more national poly- 
technical institutes have been established 
in each of these districts as nuclei of 
technical and vocational education. In 
the provinces new vocational schools 
have been and are being established m 
places where they can cooperate with 
local factories, experimental farms or 
agricultural stations and other plants. 

Emphasis has also been laid on the 
establishment of junior vocational schools 
in interior cities. A number of such 
institutions were established by the 
Ministry m Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kansu, 
Chinghai and Ningsia and then turned 
over to local educational authorities. 
Each province emphasizes certain 
branches of training, namely, brewery, 
pottery, leather tanning and sericulture 
in Szechwan , sugar manufacturing, tea 
processing, paper-making and weaving 
in Kiangsi, pottery and woolen weaving 
in Kansu ; cotton spinning and weaving 
in Shensi; agriculture in Kweichow , 
paper and lacquer manufacturing in 
Fukien and small industries in Shansi and 
Kwangsi. The Ministry also ordered 
that any ksien graduating more than 200 
primary school students each year should 
establish a junior vocational school 
independently or in cooperation with 
neighboring counties 

Special short courses are also conducted 
to meet urgent demands for skilled 
tradesmen. 

Particular emphasis has been laid on 
the development of agricultural and 
industrial vocational education. Hence 
the number of these two types of 
vocational educational institutions has 
been increasing at a rate faster than 
Other types. From the 1937-38 academic 
year to the 1943-44 academic year, the 
number of agricultural vocational schools 
increased from 106 to 141 and enrolment 
from 10,312 to 24,107. During the same 
period industrial vocational schools 
increased from 71 to 100, and enrolment 
from 10,678 to 22,871. There has been 
a steady increase in both the number 
&nd enrolment of other types of vocational 
schools during the war. 

As supplementary training for factory 
Workers, the Ministry of Education, 


in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, ordered that supple¬ 
mentary training classes be maintained 
by factories or mining concerns employing 
more than 300 workers. Most of the 
government factories and larger private 
concerns have complied with this order. 
Besides giving training to their own 
off-shift laborers, they have also enrolled 
primary school graduates who, with one 
to three years of training, may become 
foremen and skilled workers. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Universities, independent colleges and 
polytechmcal institutes m China 
numbered 74 in 1928 and 108 before 
the outbreak of war m 1937. An abrupt 
drop to 91 was registered during the 
latter half of 1937 when many institutions 
were suspended or closed dowm. The 
trend has since been on the increase: 
97 in 1938, 101 m 1939, 113 m 1940, 
129 in 1941, 133 in 1943, and 143 m 
July, 1944. 

On July 1, 1945, there were 145 
institutions of higher learning, including 
23 national universities, 18 private 
universities, 19 national independent 
colleges, 12 provincial independent 
colleges, 20 private independent colleges, 
17 national polytechmcal institutes, 21 
provincial polytechmcal institutes, and 
15 private technical institutes. In 
addition to the 145 institutions were four 
special training institutes maintained by 
the Ministry of Education for wartime, 
two political institutes, and a few other 
institutions. 

In eight years of war (quantitative 
increase m both the number of insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning and their 
aggregate enrolment has beens teady, 
even though many institutions were 
destroyed oi damaged by enemy military 
action and even when most of the pre¬ 
war institutions had to move out of 
their original campuses, frequently 
moving more than once Compared with, 
the figures at the time war broke out 
in 1937, the number of higher education 
institutions has increased by some 30 per 
cent, and the number of students by 
more than 65 per cent 

I. Redistribution and 
Decentralization* 

Prior to the war most of the universities 
and colleges m China were located in a 


♦For further details regarding redistribution and 
decentralization of higher education institution*, see 
CHINA HANDBOOK , 1943 and 1944 edition!. 



tew important cities of coastal provinces 
while the provinces of Jehol, Chahar, 
Suiyuan, Chinghai, Sikang, Ningsia 
and Kweichow had none. There was 
great need for decentralization. Japan’s 
aggression brought about more progress 
akmg this line than would have been 
possible in a generation of peace. 

During the war the Ministry of 
Education has redistributed universities 
and colleges by various means. Some 
institutions similar in nature have been 
merged fpr economy's sake. Others have 
been divided and re-located. Provinces 
in the interior have obtained, in the 
flight of the universities and colleges 
from the enemy, institutions which were 
long needed. Newly established institu¬ 
tions and a few of the refugee universities 
and colleges will remain on their present 
campuses either in whole or in part 
after the war 

The distribution of educational 
institutions to the interior West, North¬ 
west and Southwest began with the 
first migration in August and September, 
1937, when students and faculty members 
took to the road in large numbers from 
the Peiping-Tientsin area. Long treks 
across the country have since been made 
by many institutions as the war reached 
more and more of Chinese territory. 
By force of circumstances a number of 
universities and colleges have had to 
move more than once, and m one or 
two cases a school is known to have 
moved five times m the last eight years. 

The latest removals were made at 
the beginning of 1946 (up to Februaiy) 
following enemy occupation ot sor ie 
cities m Kwangtung and Kw'angsi 
provinces. Schools involved in these 
removals included the National Sun 
Vat-sen University which moved from 
Pmgshck to Lungchwan and the adjacent 
districts of Hingmng and Chiaolmg, 
Kwangtung; the Umveisity ot Canton 
which moved from Kukong (Shaokwan) 
to Lumping, Kwangtung; Kuomin 
University of Kwangtung which left 
Kukong for Hoiping, Kwangtung; the 
Kwangtung lYovincial Institute of 
Industry which moved to Lotmg, 
Kivangtung, from Kukong , and National 
Kwangsi University which acquired 
temporary premises at Yungkiang, 
Kweichow, after leaving its original 
campus at Liangfeng in the outskirts of 
Kweilin, Kwangsi. 

The following table gives the geo¬ 
graphical distribution of 146 universities, 


colleges and polytechnical institutes at 
the end of 1944; , 


Table 3—Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Institutions of Higher 
Learning at the end of 1944 


Location : 

Province or Municipality 

Number of 
Institutions 
of Higher 
Education 

Anhwei 

4 

Chekiang 

4 

Fukien 

12 

Honan 

2 

Hunan 

7 

Hupeh 

3 

Kansu 

4 

Kiangsi 

7 

K wangsi 

4 

Kwangtung 

12 

Kweichow 

0 

Shensi 

8 

Sikang 

1 

Smkiang 

2 

Szechwan 

37 

Yunnan 

0 

Chungking 

11 

Peiping 

2 

Shanghai 

12 

Tientsin 

I 

Total 

145 


Source: Ministry of Education 


II. Enrolment 

At the time the war broke out the 
total enrolment in higher education 
institutions was 41,922 The figure 
jumped to 73,009 for the 1943 academic 
year In the second semester of the 
1944 academic year, enrolment m the 
145 universities, independent colleges and 
polytechnical institutes, plus the four 
special training institutes under the 
Ministry of Education, totalled 09,959. 
The drop m the enrolment was caused 
by the large number of students who 
joined the Youth Army or who were 
drafted lor interpreter service. 

Out of the total of 09,959 w r hich 
included 301 graduate school students. 



3J0.619 were science students, 6,207 were The following table summarizes the 
students of teacher's colleges, and 34,133 enrolments in national, provincial and 
studied arts and social sciences. private institutions of higher learning : 


Table 4 Higher Education Enrolment, 
Second Semester, 1944 Academic Year 


( LASSIFICATIQN 

National 

Provincial 

Private 

Total 

Arts and Social Sciences 
Liberal Arts 

3,492 

638 

3,816 

7,946 

Social Sciences * 

7,580 

306 

6,972 

14,858 

Commerce 

2,932 

1,310 

4,851 

9,093 

Education 

873 

242 

1,121 

2,236 

Total, 

14,877 

2,496 

16,760 

34,133 

Natural Sciences 

Natural Sciences 

i 2,945 

183 

2,728 

5,856 

Engineering 

10,284 

586 

2,079 

12,949 

Medicine 

2.891 

963 

1.640 

5.494 

Agriculture 

3,582 

735 

1,003 

5,320 

Total 

19,702 

2,467 

7,450 

29,619 

Teacher's Courses 

5,724 

483 


6,207 

Grand 'Ioiai 

40,303 

5,446 

24,210 

69 959 


Source Ministry of Education 


III. Faculty and Staff 

Faculty members of hational, provincial 
and private institutions of higher learning 
totalled 10,596 during the second semester 
of the 1944 academic year Of the total 
8,989 were full-time (8,059 men and 


930 women) and 1,607 were part-time 
(1,520 men and 87 women) 

The following table lists the total 
number ot various classified groups of 
faculty members in the universities, 
independent colleges, and polytechnic al 
institutes • 


Table 5—Higher Education Faculty, 
Second Semester, 1944 Academic Year 


i 

Classification 

Universities 

1 

Independent! 
Colleges 

Polvtcchnical 

Institutes 

Total 

Professors 

2,761 

’ j 

1,027 

411 

4,199 

Assistant Professors 

741 

348 

249 

1,338 

Lecturers 

1,259 

590 

476 

2,325 

Instructors 

70 

18 

67 

155 

Assistants 

Instructors Specially 

1,642 

420 

199 

2,261 

Invited 

149 

112 

57 

318 

Grand 'Total 

6,622 

2,515 

1,459 

10,596 


Source : Ministry of Education 




Among the* 10,596 faculty members 
the largest group consists of faculties 
of colleges of arts, the total being 1,520. 
Colleges of engineering combined faculties 


rank second with a total of 1,313. The 
following table shows the distribution 
of the 10,596 faculty members among 
varous colleges: 


Table 6—Faculty Members in Different Colleges* 
Second Semester, 1944 Academic Year 


Classification 

Number of Faculty Members 

(Colleges) 

National 

Institution* 

Provincial 

Institutions 

Private 

Institutions 

Total 

Arts 

779 

72 

669 

1,520 

Social Sciences and Law 

274 

4 

214 

492 

Commerce 

139 

117 

253 

509 

Education 

72 

57 

62 

191 

Natural Sciences 

880 

19 

406 

1,305 

Engineering 

1,164 

87 

62 

1.313 

Medicine 

606 

204 

250 

1,060 

Agricultural 

621 

112 

132 

865 

Social Sciences, Law and 
Commerce 

157 


35 

192 

Arts and Natural Sciences 

33 


194 

227 

Arts and Social Sciences 

202 


j 24 

■ 226 

Natural Sciences and 
Engineering 

87 

1 

1 

I 

41 

I 

! 128 

Agricultural and Engineer¬ 
ing 

85 


..... i 

85 

Engineering and Commerce 
Teacher’s 

42 



42 

884 

57 

i i 

1 • ; 

i 941 

Post-Graduate 

69 


1 

| 69 

General 

661 

184 

i 275 

1 1,120 

Continuation Courses 

235 

1 _ 17 

! 69 

31! 

Grand Total 

| 6,990 

! 930 

’ 2.67(5 

10,596 


Source : Ministry of Education 


Members of staffs of institutions of 
higher learning totalled 7,509 during 
the second semester of the 1944 academic 
year. Of these 5,958 were men and 
1,551 were women National institutions 
employed 4,947 staff members (3,923 
men and 1,024 women) ; provincial 
institutions 1,057 (816 men and 241 
women) , and private institutions 1,505 
(1,219 men and 286 women). Included 
are those who work in the offices of 
presidents, deans, proctors, general affairs, 
accounting and auditing, technical, and 
miscellaneous. 

Mxnislry-A ppotnted Professors —The 
appointment of the first group of 30 
professors as “ Ministry-Appointed 
Professors" was made by the Ministry 
of Education in 1942. The 30 professors, 
who were selected from among those 
recommended by .national universities 
and independent colleges and several 
academic organizations, were appointed 
on a five-year term to teach in various 
government universities and colleges 
They have all taught, in accordance with 
the regulations governing the selection 
of such professors, for more than ten 
years in national institutions of higher 


learning and have contributed much 
tow r ard teaching as well as academic 
studies, being authors of books of real 
value. The Ministry of Education pays 
their salaries and gives them special 
allowances for research work. 

" Ministry-Appointed Professors " are 
required to make further study in their 
respective fields and are authorized to 
assist in directing teaching in colleges 
and universities throughout the country. 
They participate in the work of the 
Academic Council, which is under the 
Ministry of Education and which serves 
as the highest advisory body on academic 
affairs, and conduct lectures and 
inspections at institutions other than 
the schools to which they are assigned. 
They are required to report the result 
of their work to the Ministry of Education 
at the end of every academic year. 

Upon the expiration of the five-year 
term, " Ministry-Appointed Professors ,r 
may be reappointed. 

The second group of 15 professors 
received appointment from the Ministry 
of Education on Teachers' Day (birthday 
anniversary of Confucius), 1943. 





IV, Improvements in 
Curriculum 

Certain improvements and readjust¬ 
ments m organization and curriculum 
to meet wartime demands have been 
effected. These are based upon the 
program for wartime education adopted 
by the Extraordinary Kuommtang 
National Congress convened in March, 
1938. The Congress resolved upon the 
Program of Armed Resistance and National 
Reconstruction Articles 29, 30, 31 and 
32 of the Program deal specifically with 
wartime education 

The principle is to effect a well- 
balanced development of the different 
departments of learning with some 
special emphasis on technical training 
This policy began prior to the outbreak 
of war when many institutions of higher 
learning were instructed by the Ministry 
of Education to make changes and 
additions to that effect 

In the past, courses of study tn 
institutions of higher learning were not 
standardized, resulting in confusion and 
waste of time on account of repetitions 
In 1935, the cuiriculum for medical 
colleges was revised, standardized and 
promulgated In 1938 and 1939 the 
same thing was done for teacher’s 
colleges, colleges of arts, of natural 
sciences, of law, of agricultuie, of 
commerce, and of engineering Moie 
college and university curriculum 
revisions were made m 1944. 

At the conference o t university 
presidents called b\ the Ministry of 
Education in Chungking m March, 1945, 
four resolutions were adopted regarding 
the revision of courses of studv The 
resolutions are (1) centralization anti 
concentration of courses , (2) reduction m 
the number of points (credits) of study; 

(3) elimination from the universities, 
independent colleges, and poly technical 
institutes of courses which may be 
given in research institutes ; and 

(4) courses which are highly technical 
shall be made elective 


graduate studies must offer at least 
three courses of advanced training and 
at least two such departments can make 
up a school of graduate studies. In 
August, 1929, the first set of regulations 
governing the establishment of graduate 
departments or schools was promulgated. 
At that time both the National Sun 
Vat-sen University in Canton and 
Yenching University in Peiping had 
made preparations for the establishment 
of post-graduate schools In 1934, more 
detailed regulations embodying specific 
stipulations on the qualifications for 
the deans, professors and students for 
graduate departments and schools were 
announced These were supplemented 
by a law enforced in the following year 
governing th 1 conferring of degrees. 
'1 his provides that those who have 
studied for two years in the graduate 
departments or schools of national 
or accredited private universities or 
independent colleges and who have 
passed examinations of their respective 
institutions can be recommended by 
their school authorities as candidates 
for the master’s degree After 1935, 26 
departments of graduate studies with 
45 courses were established by 12 
institutions Most of these, however, 
were suspended on account of unsettled 
conditions during the mass migrations 
to the interior after the outbreak of 
war In 1938, the Ministry of Education, 
in order to encourage the resumption 
of graduate studies, appropriated funds 
to the various national institutions. 

During the first semester of the 1944 
academic year, according to the Ministry 
of Education, there were 49 schools for 
post-graduate studies, 43 attached to 
universities and six under independent 
colleges. Together, these graduate 
schools operated 85 departments, includ¬ 
ing Chinese classics and literature, foreign 
languages, philosophy, history, history 
and geography, arts and history, political 
science and economics, political science, 
law, economics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, physics and 
chemistry, geography, electrical engineer- 
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VI. List of Institutions of Higher Learning 
June, 1945 


National Universities President 


Present Location 


Central University 

Ku Yu-hsiu 

fMonlm Chnang 
l Mei Yi-chi 

Southwest Associated University * 

^Chang Po-hng 

Liu Chi-hung 

Chin Tseng-cheng 

Northwest University 

Sun Yat-sen University 

(Acting) 

Chiaotung University 

Vu Pao-feng (Acting) 

Chinotung University, Branch 

Lo Chung-chen 

Tungchi University 

Hsu Sung-mmg 

Chinan University 

Ho Ping-sung 

Wuhan University 

S. K Chow 

Northeast University 

Tsang Chi-fang 

Chekiang University 

Chu Co-thmg 


Szediwan University 
Hunan University 
Amoy University 
Yunnan University 
Kwangsi University 
Chung Cheng University 
1'uhtan University 
Kweichow University 
Honan University 
Chungking University 
Shansi University 
Ymgshih University 


Huang Chi-lu 
Hu Shu-hua 
Sa Peng-tung 
Hsiung Ching-Jai 
Li Yun-hua 
Hsiao Chu (Acting) 
Chang Ni 
Chang 'Img-hsiu 
lien Pei-lm 
Chang Hting-yuan 
Wang Huai-ming 
Tu ] so-t hou 


Shapmgpa, Chungking 

Kunming, Yunnan 

Chengku, Shensi 
Lungchwan, Hingning 
and Chuolmg, 
Kwangtung 

Chiulungpo, Chungking 
♦Pisban, Szechuan 
Lichwang, Szech wan 
luenyang, Fukien 
Loshan, Szechuan 
Santai Szechuan 
Tsunvi, Kweichow (with 
branch school at Lung- 
chuan, Chekiang) 
Chengtu, Szechwan 
ChengM, Hunan 
Changtmg, Fukien 
Kunming, Yunnan 
Yungkiang, Kweichow 
^ ut u, Kiangsi 
IVipei, Szechwan 
Huachi, Kweichow 
Kmgtzekwan, Honan 
Sintpingpa, Chungking 
Yithwun, Shensi 
Yunho, C'hekiang 


Pi irate Universities 

Utopia University 
University ol Nanking 


University of Shanghai 


Pit si dent 

Hu Tun-fu (Acting) 
( hen ^ u-kuang 


Van dsnig-kong 


Ou Yu.m-huai 
Yiei Yi-puo [Acting) 
Chen Hu an 
Hubert C W. Sl\en& 


Present Location 
Shanghai 

Chengtu, Szechwan (part 
ol College ol Natural 
Sciences m Chungking) 
Shanghai (maintain* in 
( hungkmg Associated 
College ot Law and 
Commerce with Soo¬ 
th* >w University) 

< htngtu, Szechwan, and 
Shanghai 

Cbihshm, Kweichow 
Chengtu, Szechwan 
Peiping 
Whutvgkuvg 


Kwanghua University 

Tahsia (Great China) University 
Yencinng University 
Catholic (Fu Jen) University 
Soochow University 
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VI. List of Institutions of Higher Learning —Continued 


National Independent Colleges 
Shanghai Medical College 
Chung Cheng Medical College 
Kweiyang Medical College 
Kiangsu Medical College 
Northwest Medical College 
Hupeh Teacher s College 
Peiyang Engineering College 
Peiyang Engineering College, Sian 
Branch 

Kweilin Teachers College 
Hsiangya Medical College 
Teacher's College 
Northwest Teacher s College 
Northwest Engineering College 
Northwest Agricultural College 
Teachers College for Women 
Kweiyang Teachers College 
Social Education College 
College of Commerce 
Kansu College 


President 
Chu Heng-pi 
Wang Tze-kan 
Li Tsung-en 
Hu Ting-an 
Hou Tsung-hen 
Wang T len-Chi 
Chen hai-mm ( Acting ) 
Li Shu-tien (Acting) 

Tsao T so-chung 
Chang Hsiao-chien 
Liao Shih-cheng 
Li Cheng 
Pan Cheng-hsiao 
Tsou Shu-wen 
Hsieh Hsun-chu 
Chi Pan-lm 
Chen Li-kiang 
Chang Po-chin 
Sung ( hueh 


Present Location 

Koloshan, Chungking 
Changting, Fukien 
Kweiyang, Kweichow 
Peipei, Szechwan 
•Hanchung, Shensi 
Enshih, Hupeh 
Taishun, Chekiang 
Sian, Shensi 

Pingyueh, Kweichow 
Kaotanyen, Chungking 
Hsupu Hunan 
Lanehow 
Cherigku, Shensi 
Wukung, Shensi 
Paisha, Szechwan 
Kweiyang, Kweichow 
Pishan, Szechwan 
(hiencheng, Hunan 
Lanchow, Kansu 


Provincial Independent Colleges President 


Smkiang Provincial College 
Kwangtung Provincial Hsiangtlun 
Commercial College 
Kwangtung Provincial College of 
Arts and Sciences 
Szechwan Provincial College of 
Education 

Fukien Provincial Medical C ollegt 
Kwangsi Provincial Medical College 
Hupeh Provincial Agru ultur il 

C ollege 

Fukien Provincial Agricultural 

C ollege 

Smkiang Provincial Women s 
College 

ih-ovintidl Kiangsu College 
Provincial Anhwei C ollege 
Hupeh Provincial Medical College 


W r an Chang-yen 

Huang Hsi-sheng 
Huang Hsi-sheng 
(Acting) 

Yen Using 
I i Fmg-hsun 
A eh Pei 

Kuan Iseh-liang 

\ en Clua-hsien 

Chiu \ u -fa ng 
lai lvt Ku ng 
Chu 1 o-ting 


Pm ale Independent Colleges 


Shanghai College 
Jurisprudence 
Nantung ( ollege 
Chungkuo College 
Chaoyang ( ollege 


of Law and 


Ihtsident 

I i Hsm yang ( 1c ting) 
C heng \u 
Ho ( iu-kung 
Sun Hsiao lou 


Shanghai College of I aw 


C hu I eng yi (Acting) 


W u \ i fang 
Buen Ii 
Kuo hung mu 
C hiang W c i~e Inao 
1 u King ping 
Wang Shih-chmg 

Liu Pm (Acting) 


Pie sent / ocatton 
Tihwa, Smkiang 

Hsm yi Kwangtung 
I oting, Kwangtung 


I zc t hikou C hungking 
Shahsicn 1 ukien 


Lnshih, Hupeh 

\ungan, 1 ukten 

Tihwa, Smkiang 
Sanvuan, 1 ukien 
Lihwang Anhwei 
Lnshih, Hupeh 

Present Location 

I unki, Anhwei 
C hekiang 

I \ ipmg 

Hsinglungchang, 

Pahsien, S/cchwan 
Hsiumng Anhwei (part 
of college at W anhsieri, 
Sm hw an) 

Chengtu Szechwan 
Shaowu, 1 ukien 
Mimlnng, I ukien 
Shangjao Chekiang 1 
Anhua, Hunan 
hanping 1 ukien 

1 lentsin 


Crtnling College for Women 
Hangchow Christian College 
Lukien College 
C hengmmg ColU ge of Arts 
jMinkuo College of Peiping 
Hwenan College for Women 
Tientsin Lngimcnng and Com¬ 
mercial Collrffc 


Vmrstr) of Ltlucation theuLl in Jum, to move the Collect lo 1 am how, KaOhfii, 
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VI 4 List of Institutions of Higher Learning— Continued 


Pm ate Independent Colleges 
Shanghai Women's Medical College 
Tungteh Medical College 
Tungnan Medical College 
Kwangtung Kwanghua Medical 
College 

Nanhua College 

Szechwan-Sikang Agricultural and 
Industrial College 
Mmghsien (Oberlm-m-Chma) 
College 

Peiping Union Medical College 


President 

Lau Ho~h ( Acting) 
Ku Vu-chi 
Kuo Chi-yuan 

Chen Yen-fen 
Chung Lu-chai 

Wei Tze-lwan 

Yang Wei ( Acting) 


National Polytechnical Institutes President 


School of bine Arts 
Central Vocational Institute of 
Industrial Technology 
School of Pharmacy 
School of Dentistry 

Teacher’s School of Physical 
Education 

ientral Polytechnical Institute 
Central Polytechnical Institute, 
Branc h S< hool 

Northwest Agricultural Institute 
Sikang Polytechnic al Institute 
Conservatory of Music 
Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Teacher's Physical Education 
Institute 

Fukien School of Music 
Northwest Medical Institute 
School of Oriental Languages 
Yellow River Valley Hydiauhc 
Engineering Institute 
Bordet School 


Pan Tien-shou 
Wei Yuan-kwang 


(Under National Central 
University) 

Chang Chih-kiang 
Chang Yi-tsun 

Ma Chieh 
Tseng Chi-kwan 
Lei Iso-wen 
Wu Po-chao 
Yu Shang-yuan 

Fang Wan-pang 
Chang Chao-huan 
Chi Ching-hsm 
Wang Mou-tsu 

Liu Te-jun 
Wang Yen-kang 


Provincial Pohtechnual 1 n^tiiuies President 


Chekiang Provincial Institute of 
Medicine and Pharmacy 
Kiangsi Provincial Industrial 
Polytechnical Institute 
Kiangsi Provincial Medical 
institute 

Kiangsi Provincial Institute of 
Veterinary Science 
Shantung Provincial Medical 
Institute 

Shensi Provincial Medical Institute 
Kiangsu Provincial Institute of 
Sericulture 

Fukien Provincial '1 eacher’s 
Institute 

Hunan Provincial Institute of 
Agriculture 


Wang t hi 

Li Yu-h^iang 

Hsiung Tsun 
Wang Cheng-chun 

Ym Hsm-nung 

Chang Shan-chun 
Cheng Pi-chiang 

Tang Shou-dnen 

Cham; Nung 
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f'r'scnt Location 
Shanghai 
Shanghai 
Shanghai 

Amoy 

Meihsien, Kwangtung 

Chengtu, Szechwan 

Chintang, Szechwan 
Chengtu, Szechwan 
(nursing school only) 

Present Location 

Shapmgpa, Chungking 
Shapmgpa, Chungking 

Koloshan, Chungking 
Chengtu, Szechwan 

Peipei, Szechwan 
Loshan, Szechwan 

Tzekung, Szechwan 
Lane how, Kansu 
Sic hang, Sikang 
Chingmukwan, Szechwan 
Kiangan, Szechwan 

Kiangtsin, Szechwan 
Yungan, Fukien 
Lanchow, Kansu 
Chengkung, Yunnan 

Sichwan, Honan 
Pahsien, Szec in\ an 

Present Location 

Iientai, Chekiang 

Yutu, Kiangsi 


Wanhsien, Szechwan 

Sian, Shensi 
Kiatmg, Szec hw dn 

Nanping, Puk*en 


“ EMJ&flON AM RESEA R’eft’ 


VI* List op Institutions of Higher Learning oncluded 


Provincial Polvtcckmcal Institute* 

Hunan I'rovmcial Institute of 
Industry 

Hunan Provincial Institute of 
Commerce 

President 

Chung Po-chien 

Wang Cfnn-cheng 

Present Location 

Szechwan provincial School of 
Fine Arts 

Li Yu-hsmg ( Acting) 

Chengtu, Szechwan 

Szechwan Provincial School of 
Physical I ducation 

Chang C hun (Acting) 

( hengtu, Szechwan 

Amman Provincial English- 

Language School 

hmngsi Provincial Institute of 
Agriculture 

Shin dien-tung 

Chan Chun chien 

Kunming, Yunnan 

Shensi 3"*rovincial Institute of 
Commerce 

Wang Chih-kang 

Sian Shensi 

Shensi Provincial teachers 

Institute 

Hoh A ao tung 

Sian, Shensi 

Kwangtung Provincial Institute of 
Industry 

Tan Meng jen 

1 oting, Kwangtung 

Kwangtung Provincial School of 

I me Arts 

Chao Ju-lm 

Lotmg Kwangtung 

Szechwan Provincial School of 
Accounting 

Kiangsi Piovmcial leathers 

Wang Am-chu 

A u A ung-tso 

Chengtu Szechwan 


School of Physical Ldueition 


Private f*olytechnical Institutes 
Wusih School of (.hintst (lassies 
^hma Rural Reconstruction School 
Boone Library School 
Wuchang School of I me Arts 
tar Lastern School of Physical 
Education 

Shanghai School of line Arts 
Smhwa School of I me \rts 
Lism Accounting School 
Soochow School of 1 me Yrts 
Kiangsu ( heng I sell School of 
Fine Arts 

Chungking Methodist (Chiu t hmg) 
Commeictal College 
Northwest School of Pharmacy 
Shanghai (Hukiang) 1 nghsh- 
Language School 
Chunghui School of Commerce, 
Night School 

West China Industrial and Com¬ 
mercial School 


Pi t sident 

Ma ( heng ( -icting) 
Janus Yen 
She n J su > ung 
Chtang 1 an pu 
Chen Mtngyu 

Hsun H u yen (Acting) 
Wang Ya chen (Acting) 
Pan Hsu lun 
Yen Wen-liarg 
I u 1 eng tzt 

A ang Chung hsi 

Hsuch Tao wu 
Cbm Wei theng 


Hu Chung-sluh 


Pi i si nt l ocation 
llsiujtn Kwangsi 
Pahsitn, Szechwan 
North Bank Chungking 
Kimgtsm Szechwan 
Shanghai 

Shanghai 
Shangh n 
Peipti Szechwan 
Shanghai 
Pishan Szechwan 

C hungkmg 

Sian, Shensi 
Shanghai 

t hungkmg 

North Bank Chungking 


NoTr Ihc foregoing list does riot include (1) the Central IVjhtical Institute South 
Hot Springs ( hungkmg, of which Generalissimo ( hiang Kai-shek is presi¬ 
dent (2) private institutions of higher learning not registered with the 
Ministry of education su< h as St Johns University Shanghai, (§) the 
Shantung Provincial Provisional Political Institute and (4) special train¬ 
ing institutes maintained by the Ministry of 1 ducation for wartime, includ¬ 
ing the University Preparatory Course at Paisha Szcclnvan, Physical 
Directors framing Institute at Chmmukwan, Szechwan, the Kiangsu- 
Chckiang-Anhwei Area University Preparatory Course at Hsinning, Anhwei; 
and the Kanhsien University Preparatory Course in Kiangsi. 

Source, Ministry of Education 
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WARTIME RESTRICTIONS 
ON STUDENTS GOING 
ABROAD 

The Ministry of Education promulgated 
in June, 1938, a set of regulations 
restricting students going abroad to 
study. Only those majoring in military 
science, engineering, natural sciences, 
and medicine, whose pursuit *of advanced 
study abroad met wartime needs, were 
to be given Government scholarships to 
go abroad. Self-supporting students 
intending to study abroad were required 
to have substantial foreign exchange of 
their own Efforts were made to limit 
the number of students studying abroad, 
so that they would not be a drain on 
China’s foreign exchange reserve. 

To those students who were'studying 
military science, engineering, natural 
sciences and medicine in foreign countries, 
but who experienced financial difficulties 
as a result of the war, the Ministry of 
Education remitted varying amounts of 
lunds for their relief so that they might 
complete their studies Those who had 
staved abroad lor three years or longer, 
and who were not engaged m studies 
directly contributing to the war, were 
asked to return to China. 

Wartime difficulties and wartime 
restrictions caused a drop in the number 
of Chinese students going abroad. 
Between 1938 and 1942 only 422 students 
went abroad (92 in 1938, 85 in 1939. 
86 in 1940, 43 in 1941, and 136 in J942). 

With the signing of new treaties with 
the United States and Great Britain 
in January, 1942, the Government decided 
to relax some of the restrictions which 
until then had made it difficult for self- 
supporting students to go abroad The 
Ministry of Education subsequently 
announced that self-supporting students 
may go abroad for advanced study 
provided thev are university graduates 
who can pa »s the examination conducted 
by the Mmistiy loi candidates intending 
to study in foreign countries. The first 
examination was held in December, 

1943, and 326 students passed it. An 
order subsequently issued by the National 
Government asked these students to 
postpone their departure from China 
until further notice. The postponement 
order was later rescinded and the 
students left m groups in the fall of 

1944, 

On Government scholarships, nine 
research students and 31 student 
apprentices were sent to England in 
1942 at the invitation of the British 
Government. In 1943 the British 
Government again extended invitations 

n 


to 65 graduate students and 69 student 
apprentices to study in England. An 
invitation was received from the 
International Harvester Company in 
the United States which donated 20 
scholarships in farm machinery to Chinese 
students. Five American universities, 
including the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, offered 41 research assistant- 
ships to Chinese graduate students. To 
select candidates for these British and 
American scholarships and fellowships, 
the Ministry of Education sponsored 
special examinations in December, 1944, 
m Chungking, Kunmmg, Chengtu, 
Kweiyang, Sian, Lanehow, and Kienyang. 
Out of 1.S24 applicants 195 were selected 
for scholarships and fellowships. They 
were expected to leave China for their 
respective destinations during the summer 
of 1945 

Between 1940 and April, 1945, a total 
of 263 students were sent abroad by 
the Ministry of Education, 109 of them 
being Government scholarship student* 
and 154 private scholarship holders or 
self-supporting students. The- distri¬ 
bution of the 263 students who went 
absoad during the period is as follows; 
Government scholarship students— 
England, 40, United States, 59; and 
India, 10, private-fund students— 
United States, 125 ; England, 4 ; Canada, 

3 , Batavia, 1 , India, 17, and Thailand, 5. 

Another set of Regulations Governing 
Students Gotng Abroad was promulgated » 
by the Ministry of Education on 
October 11, 1944 This latest set of 
regulations reads . 

Regulations Governing 
Students Going Abroad 

(Approved by the Executive 5'uan, and 
promulgated by the Ministry of 
Education , on October 11, 1944) 

Article I —All persons who intend to 
go abroad to study should act in 
accordance with the following regulations. 

Article II —All persons who intend to 
go abroad lor the pursuit of learning, 
academic or otherwise, or to carry on 
held work are considered as students 
going abioad. Students who are entirely 
supported by the Government or by the 
countries to which they are going as 
exchange students are called government 
students or publicly-supported students ; 
those who are supported by private 
individuals or legal persons are called 
private or self-supported students. 

Article HE- Both government and 
private students should pass an examina¬ 
tion given by the Ministry of Education 
before they can go abroad. This examina¬ 
tion is conducted by the Committee on 
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/Ac Examination and Selection of Students 
Going Abroad of the Ministry, 

Article IV, -“Only those persons who 
possess one of the following qualifications 
arc eligible to take the examination ; 

1. Having been graduated from 
government technical institutes, 
colleges or universities, or 
private institutions which are 
accredited to the Ministry oi 
Education, and having had at 
least two years' experience in 
service related to their respec tive 
fields of study ; 

2. Having passed the Higher 
Examination and having served 
for at least two years m their 
respective fields ol study 

Article V. —Any person who intends to 
take the examination for going abroad 
to study shall present; 

1. An application form ; 

2. A college diploma or the Higher 
Examination certificate ; 

3. A service certificate ; 

4. A recent health certificate ; 

5. Three copies ot a recent hatless 

front-view photograph. 

Article VI—Candidates for the exami¬ 
nation shall pass physical examination 
before they can participate in the 
examination. 

Article VII.-—The prescribed subjects 
for the examination are : 

1. General subjects . 

(a) The 'lhree People's Principles 

and Chinese history and 
geography, 

(b) Chinese, 

(c) The language and literature 

of the country to which 
the examinee intends to go 
(or the current language of 
the country, if necessary) , 

2. Special subjects: one or two 
subjects belonging to the 
specific field of study of the 
examinee ; 

3. Oral examination. 

Those who have passed the Higher 
Examination may be excused 
from the general subjects with 
the exception of the language 
and literature of the foreign 
countries concerned. 

Article VIII.—The content of the 
examination is subject to change when 
necessary. 

Article IX,— The number of students 
to be allowed to go abroad, the subjects 


of study to be pursued, the period of 
stay abroad, and the detailed procedure 
for taking the examination are to be 
decided and announced by the Ministry 
of Education before each examination. 

Article X.—Those government and 
private students who have passed the 
examination will be given an examination 
certificate and a certificate for going 
abroad, provided they have already 
handed in the following . 

1. Sponsoriai form ; 

2. Proof of sufficient funds to 
support themselves abroad 
(required only of self-supported 
students) ; 

3 A plan for pursuit of study , 

4. Certificate fee ; 

5 Stamp fee. 

Article XL- Having secured the certi- 
cates, the student shall at once present 
them to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
or to the agencies designated, to secure a 
passport before he applies for a visa 
at tile ( onsulate, Consulate-General or 
Embassy of the country to which he is 
going and if he is a self-supported 
student, he may apply to the Ministry 
of Finance for the purchase of foreign 
exchange 

Artii le XU the Ministry of 
Education may make arrangements for 
the admission of students who have 
passed the prescribed examination to 
colleges and universities abroad. 

Article XI11 Those students who 
have passed the examination shall proceed 
abroad within six months, otherwise 
government students will be disqualified, 
but self-supported students may petition 
the Ministry of Education for an extension 
of not more than three months, provided 
they have special reasons for the delay. 

Postponement of going abroad of any 
government or private student may be 
ordered by the Ministry of Education if 
necessary 

Article XIV.- If a private or sclf- 
supported student, having secured the 
required certificates for going abroad, 
wishes to go to a foreign country other 
than the one originally intended, he 
or she shall ask for permission for can¬ 
cellation of the certificates already 
granted and shall petition, with another 
set of sjxmsorial form, another set of 
photos and .stamps for the issuance of 
new' certificates, provided the language 
of the country to which he or she now 
wishes to go is not different from that 
of the country first chosen. 

Article XV.—Both government and 
private students shall present their 
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credentials to the resident Government 
offices or agencies in charge thereof for 
examination not later than two weeks 
after their arrival m the country to which 
they are destined. 

Article XVI,—Any person who goes 
abroad to study without a certificate 
issued by the Ministry of Education 
cannot apply for a student* passport, or 
apply to the resident offices or agencies 
in charge thereof, or for introduction to 
any institution of highei education 
abroad or apply for a scholarship. 

Article XVI1.— The period of stay 
abroad for both government and private 
students is from one to four years. 

Article XVI11.—Both government and 
private students who have distinguished 
themselves in study abroad may apply, 
through the institutions m which they 
pursue their studies, and through the 
resident offices or agencies in charge 
thereof, to the Ministry of Education 
for awards. In so doing, they shall 
present ail the necessary papers and two 
copies of a recent photograph 

Article XIX —Government students are 
not allowed, unless they have previously 
secured permission from the Ministry of 
Education, and unless they are confronted 
with special conditions, to change their 
subjects of study or to go to a country 
other than that m which they are resid¬ 
ing Anyone who violates this regulation 
shall be ordered to discontinue his or her 
study abroad, recalled to China, and 
will have to reimburse all funds granted. 
Private students who wish to transfer 
to another country during their stay 
abroad shall first secure permission of 
the resident office or agency in charge 
thereof. 

Article XX—During the period of 
stay abroad, both government and private 
students shall be disqualified for study 
and recalled, and, if he or she is a govern¬ 
ment student, reimburse all funds granted, 
m case of misconduct to the disgrace 
of their fatherland, neglect of studies, or 
violation of the laws of the country in 
which they reside. 

Article XXL —Both government and 
private students, prior to the beginning 
of each term or session, shall submit 
two reports of their study, one to the 
office or agency in charge thereof, and 
one to the Ministry of Education, through 
the said office or agency, for reference. 

Article XXII —Those who fail to 
submit such reports within the first 
month of each term shall be given a 
warning by the office or agency in charge 
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thereof; those who fail to do so for two 
terms shall be ordered to discontinue 
their study and be recalled, and, if they 
are government students, to pay all 
funds granted. 

Article XXIII —In case of the serious 
illness of a government student, the office 
or agency in charge thereof shall at once 
report to the Ministry of Education, and, 
if necessary, send him or her back to 
China 

Article XXIV,—In case ot serious 
family affairs or mishaps, government 
students may petition, through the 
offices or agencies in charge thereof, to 
the Ministry of Education for a short 
leave to return to China, but they cannot 
start back until permission is granted* 
and the period of leave is limited to one 
year. During their leave they will not 
receive any travelling expenses or 
financial aid. 

Article XXV.—After graduation, both 
government and private students shall 
present their diplomas or certificates 
to the offices or agencies in charge thereof 
for endorsement 

Article XXVI —Both government and 
private students shall submit, within 
two months after their return to China, 
their diplomas or research certificates to 
the Ministry of Education for examination 
so that they may be registered and given 
proper woik or placement. 

Government students having been thus 
assigned to proper work or office, who 
do not act at cording to order, shall be 
ordeied to reimburse all funds granted. 
Regulations governing the examination 
and registration of diplomas and research 
certificates are separately formulated. 

Article XXVIL—AH regulations pro¬ 
mulgated prior to the present regulations 
and contravening them are invalid. 

Article XXVIII.—The present regula¬ 
tions are effective from the date of 
promulgation 

COORDINATION WITH 
WAR EFFORT 

Educational authorities have been 
striving, since the war began, to adopt 
measures which would further war 
efforts. Basic military training and 
military discipline are carried out in 
educational institutions of and above 
the senior middle school level. At the 
same time certain wartime courses have 
been added to the curricula of schools, 
and wartime service of varying scopes 
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and types has been promoted by the 
authorities. 

Draping of Students —Conscription of 
graduates of medical and pharmaceutical 
schools m July, 1939, marked the 
beginning of the Government's drafting 
of certain specified groups of students 
and school graduates, fn January, 1941, 
some university senior students majoring 
in civil engineering were called to 
government service to participate in 
3ie emergency construction work of 
airfields m Kiangsi and Szechwan. In 
September of the same year conscription 
of a number of university and college 
foreign language students to serve as 
interpreters to American personnel in 
the air forces was enforced. In April, 
1942, more foreign language students 
were drafted as interpreters to serve 
with Allied forces in China. Another 
conscription w'as made in December, 
1942, when students of college standing 
were summoned to serve as interpreters 
in India. 

In the spring of 1944 more military 
service interpreters were obtained by 
drafting senior students from universities 
in Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunnan, and 
Kwangsi provinces. In December, 1944, 
students of the graduating classes in 
medical schools were conscripted to 
serve in connection with medical rebel 
and first-aid work Of the Youth Army. 
Beginning in 1944 graduates of law 
schools and law departments of univer¬ 
sities were drafted to serve as army 
judges. 

The Government authorities have also 
decided to draft, beginning in 1945, 
engineering graduates of universities and 
colleges to assist in army engineering 
work. 

Youth Army Movement —A set of 
measures encouraging the students of 
and above the middle school level to 
join the armed forces was promulgated 
in June, 1940. In 1943 a movement 
for youths to join the army was launched. 
More than 40,000 students rallied to the 
call to arms but only 6,477, including 
107 women students, passed the required 
physical examination and were enlisted. 
Among the enlisted students 2.200 joined 
the Chinese Expeditionary Force and 
more than 200 were accepted by the 
Chinese Air Force as cadets. 

In 1944 the original measures 
encouraging students to join military 
services were revised, and new measures 
concerning the scholastic record and 
Standing of students who voluntarily 
enter military seryices were promulgated. 
More than 09,000 students, including 
Rome faculty members, volunteered. 


WARTIME GOVERNMENT 
SUBSIDY SYSTEM 

To help alleviate wartime financial 
difficulties encountered by students, 
faculty members, staff members as well 
as other employees of schools, the Govern- 
ment has, since the first year of the 
war, allocated to them varying amounts 
of grants-m-aid and subsidies The 
regulations governing the granting of 
subsidies and allowances have been 
revised from time to time and the extent 
of aid has been increased Faculty and 
staff members, other employees of schools, 
as well as their family members have 
been given rice allowance in cash bv 
the Government, and where it is practical, 
a specified quantity ol rice is issued 
instead of monetary allowance 

Revisions and changes have also been 
effected m the system of giving subsidies 
to needy students in wartime formulated 
by the Government, fn August, 3944, 
another revision was made in the 
rules governing government-subsidized 
students, making the student's scholastic 
and conduct records as criterion for the 
eligibility of such subsidy fund. (Qualified 
students are given two and three-tenths 
ton of rice each per month besides 
subsidiary food allowance ranging from 
§750 to $2,000 monthly for each person. 

In 1944 the Government appropriated 
a total sum of $\ ,002.082,354 30 to 
finance the wartime subsidy system Oi 
the total amount, $057,335,737 39 went 
to faculty and staff members and other 
employees of educational institutions, and 
the remaining $945,320.01(191 was for 
board subsidies to students. 

For 1945 a sum of $4,320,347,080 
(including $2,421,872,200 for rice 
allowance to school employees and 
$1,904,474,880 for students’ board sub¬ 
sidies) has been budgeted 

INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL 
COOPERATION 

fn spite of the war international 
cultural cooperation has not been 
suspended. Kuo Zen-yang, psychologist 
and professor, visited Knglantl in 1941 
for the cultivation of Sino-British 
cultural relations. He went to the 
United States the following year for a 
similar purpose. Also m I94X Hsu 
Hsien-kung, professor of National Wuhan 
University, was invited by the University 
of Rangoon in Burma to lecture on 
chemistry He returned to China imme¬ 
diately after the outbreak of war in 
Burma. 

Beginning from 1943 the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of State annually offers five to 



*ix professorial ctrairs for Chinese scholars 
in some of the leading institutions oi 
higher learning in the United States. 
First invitations were extended in 1943 
to Professors Tsai Chiao of the National 
Central University, thing Yueh-ling of 
National Southwest Associated Univer¬ 
sity, G. Yun Chang of National Chekiang 
University, Eiu Nai-cheng of National 
Wuhan University, Hsiao Chao-hang of 
National Szechwan University, and i'ei 
Hsiao-tung of National Yunnan 
University. 

Under the same project, San Pen-tung, 
president of National Amoy University, 
Chen Yu-kwang, president of the 
University of Nanking, Yang Cheng- 
sheng of National Southwest Associated 
University, Chen Hsueh-ching of Nanktu 
University, Wang Ching-hsi of the 
Academia Sinica, and Yang Chi-tung of 
Lmgnan University went to the United 
States in 1944 to lecture 

The third group of professors to lecture 
in America at the invitation ol the 
Department of State include Mei Yj-pao, 
acting president of Yenching University, 
fan Tung-chi of National Full tan Uni¬ 
versity, Ny Tsi-ze of National Academy 
of Peiping, Thomas L Yuan of National 
Northwest Teacher*'s College, and Cheng 
Chao-hsm of Fukien Provincial Medical 
College 'l he professors left for the United 
States during the summer of 1945 

BORDER EDUCATION 

Border education has as its field of 
work all the frontier regions of China 
inhabited by tnbespeople including 
Mongols, Tibetans, Mohammedans, 
Miaos, IjoIos and other tribes The 
Department of Mongolian-Tibetan 
Education of the Ministry of Education 
undertakes to provide all border districts 
of (Tuna with modern education and 
citizenship training, language, vocational 
and hygienic training In secondary 
education, special emphasis is given to 
the development of technical abilities 
and to a clear understanding of the 
Chinese race and nation. In higher 
education, attention is paid to the 
training of technical personnel for the 
reconstruction of China. In social 
education, international affairs, scientific 
and engineering fundamentals are. taught. 

Considerable progress in the promotion 
of frontier education has been made since 
the establishment of the Department of 
Mongohan-Tibetan Education in 1930. 
Border education personnel has been 
trained ; linguistic symbols have been 
devised and unified ; texts and reference 
hooks have been written and loans and 
scholarships granted* 


While there was only one border 
school directly under the Ministry of 
Education before the war, 44 frontier 
schools of various grades were established 
or taken over by the Ministry after 
1938. Nine of the 44 have been turned 
over to the local authorities, or changed 
to ordinary educational institutions* or 
suspended Up to June, 1945, there 
were two polvtechnical institutes, three 
middle schools, ten normal schools* 
eight vocational schools and 12 primary 
schools m the frontier regions. These 
35 schools together have 295 classes 
with 8,774 students There were in 
addition 2,58H students m the primary 
schools attached to the border normal 
schools 

Two special educational institute* were 
established in the last two years. The 
Oriental languages Training Course 
was established to tram interpreters 
m Oriental languages for Allied 
fortes m India, Burma, Thailand 
and French indo-China To prepare for 
the return of Formosa and the Pescadores 
to China, a Sea Coast School was started 
towards the end of 1944 

Besides compiling textbooks for 
border sc hools, the Ministry of 
Education has made special prints of 
certain primary school textbooks by 
printing Mongolian, Tibetan, or Islamic 
side bv side with the original Chinese 
text. Such Ixioks are for use in border 
schools in the respective frontier regions. 
Up to the summer of 1945 publication, 
under the sponsorship of the Ministry 
of Education, ol a Mongolian-Chinese 
anil a Tibetan-Chinese dictionary was 
under way. The dictionary project was 
undertaken with a view' to facilitate 
translation work 

The regulations governing the admis* 
sion of Mongolian and Tibetan students 
to government or recognized private 
institutions in the interior, which have 
been in force for many years, have been 
revised by the Ministry of Education 
whereby their application has been 
widened to students from all txirder 
regions of China 

These regulations provide that students 
from border districts desirous of entering 
.schools of or above the secondary grade 
m the interior must be recommended 
by the offices of the various Mongolian 
Banners, local official organizations in 
Tibet, authorities of the various national 
border schools or the" education com¬ 
missions of the provinces of Sinkiang, 
Chinghai, Kansu, Ningsia, Sikang and 
other southwestern provinces. Govern¬ 
ment or accredited private institutions 
of or above the secondary grades should 



give special favorable consideration in 
their entrance examinations to applicants 
from border districts as recommended 
by the various organizations. Those 
who fail to pass the examination should 
be admitted as auditors while those 
whose standing is very low may be 
assigned by the Ministry of Education 
to certain supplementary schools. Border 
students admitted to government schools 
in the interior are exempt from payment 
of all school fees while those m private 
schools pay reduced rates Scholarship 
aids are given by the Ministry to 
border students with good scholastic 
records. 

OVERSEAS CHINESE 
EDUCATION 

1 For the education of students ot 
overseas Chinese families who have 
come to China in large numbers, 
especially since the outbreak ot the 
Pacific war, there are at present three 
national middle schools and two national 
normal schools In addition, the Ministry 
of Education, in cooperation with the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
established a special institute for South 
Seas Chinese students in April, 1942 

In 1943 an Overseas Chinese Middle 
School in India was founded in Calcutta 
through the collaboration of the Ministry 
of Education’s special representative in 
India and overseas Chinese leaders there 

Overseas Chinese youths may enter 
any educational institutions in China 
for which they qualify Once admitted 
they are generally considered on an 
equal basis with other students of the 
institutions they have entered 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

The work of social education overlaps 
that of people’s education m that it 
also aims at wiping out illiteracy It 
must enable tfye people to read and 
write, to have a general knowledge ol 
rural and city life , and it must teach 
them to control themselves, how to 
promote public life, and how to be 
informed on national and international 
affairs, Adult schools, folk reading 
centers, public playgrounds and other 
physical education facilities, phonetic 
classes, general, commercial and industrial 
continuation schools, schools for the 
blind and the deaf, reformatory schools, 
homes for orphans and destitute children, 
museums, art galleries, schools of music 
and dramatic arts, theaters, cinemas, 
music clubs, educational films, broadcasts, 
circuit carts and troupes, libraries and 
•'people's readers," are some of the 
methods employed to realize this end. 


Directing the work of social education 
is the Department of Social Education 
of the Ministry of Education which 
has under its supervision five com¬ 
mittees on physical education, musical 
education, visual education, promotion 
of the phonetic system and fine arts. 
For the promotion of social education 
m the provinces, a special section to 
deal with the matter is attached to 
every provincial education department 

Motion picture and radio broadcasting 
are the most effective means of social 
education Due to lack of equipment 
and supplies, there were only 38 visual 
education units in various parts of Free 
China up to the first part of 1945 The 
number was less than that of prewar 
times In the spring of 1945 there were 
also 710 radio receiving stations. The 
Ministry' of Education maintains the 
China Educational Film Factory which 
produces educational films and lantern 
slides 

l'he war has greatly affected library 
enterprises in China With the establish¬ 
ment in 1940 of the National Central 
Library, a good collection of books and 
periodicals published both in China 
and abroad has been set ured by the 
library. The National Library of Peiping, 
which now- maintains wartime offices in 
Kunming and Chungking, undertakes to 
collect wartime publications, books and 
periodicals published in foreign languages, 
as well as pictorial material A National 
Northwest Library, to be located in 
Lane how, was planned in 1944 

SINO-AMERICAN COOPERA¬ 
TION FOR PROMOTION 
OF EDUCATION 

The C hina Foundation for the Pro¬ 
motion of Education and Culture owes 
its origin to the generosity ol the United 
States Government in remitting the 
second portion of the Boxer Indemnity 
payments for the promotion of education 
and culture in China In September, 
1924, a mandate was issued by the 
Chinese Government appointing W. W. 
Yen, V K Wellington Koo, Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze, Huang Yen-pej. Moulin 
Chiang, Chang Poling, P W Kuo, 
Y. T Tsur, Fan Yuan-hen and V. K* 
Ting (both now deceased) as ten C hincse 
members, and Prof Paul Monroe, 
Prof John Dewey, J K. Baker, K S. 
Greene, and C R Bennett as five 
American members of the Board of 
Trustees for the administration ol the 
fund thus made available. 

The function of the Foundation 
subsequently created is twofold: to 



administer the endowment funds and 
to promote educational and cultural 
activities according to the principles 
laid down by the original agreement. 
With regard to the first function, the 
Foundation, besides admin istenng its 
own endowment fund, is entrusted with 
the custody and management of many 
other endowment funds, namely, the 
Tsmghua University endowment fund, 


the Fan Memorial Institute of Biology 
endowment fund, the Mrs. Fan Memorial 
Biological Fellowship fund, the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Association 
Library endowment fund, and the V. K. 
Ting Memorial fund. 

According to the 15th annual report 
of the Foundation issued in December, 
1940, the endowment funds of th© 
Foundation consisted of the following: 


Ch$ Endowment 
US$ Endowment 
Sterling Endowment 
Endowment fund of National Tsinghua 
University: 

Ch$ Endowment 
US$ Endowment 
Sterling Endowment 


Book Value 
June 30, 1940 
Ch$ 6,296,261.79 
US$ 1,263,016.38 
£ 16,177-10-9 


Ch $15,935,603.57 
US$ 3,929,526.89 
£ 5,987 - 2-6 


Market Value 
June 30, 1940 
Ch$ 5,572,526.97 
US$ 1,135,306.72 
£ 13,661-19-6 


Ch $13,457,044.79 
US$ 3,549,136.02 
£ 4,230-18-0 


(The lesser endowment funds under the administration of the Foundation are not 
listed here ) 


With regard to its second function, 
besides its own enterprises consisting of 
the National Library of Peiping (in co¬ 
operation with the Ministry of Education), 
the Fan Memorial Institute of Biology, 
the Soil Survey (entrusted to the National 
Geological Survey), the Committee on 
Editing and Translation, the Science 
Teaching and Research Professorships 


and the Scientific Research Fellowships 
m China and abroad, the Foundation 
subsidizes each year a number of qualified 
educational and cultural institutions in 
order to assist in their development. The 
subsidies since the establishment of the 
Foundation up to the end of 1944 are 
listed below . 


Table 7—China Foundation Subsidies 


Recipient Institutions or Persons 


Science teaching professorships 
Science research professorships 

The National Library of Peiping 

The Fan Memorial Institute of Biology 
Soil Survey 

Committee on Editing and Translation 
Subsidized institutions (taking one annual subsidy as a 
unit) ' 

Universities .. 255") 

Research Institutes... . . . 125 [ 

Educational and cultural societies . . 96 f 

Others. . . . . 15 J 


Subsidies Granted 


US$ 40,745.00 
Ch$ 1,022,880.55 
US$ 2,700.00 
Ch$ 942,986.00 
US* 262,500.00 
Ch $ 5,787,225 18 
Ch $ 2,546,538.76 
Ch* 1,930,000.00 
Ch$ 608,200.00 


US$ 196,000.00 
Ch $16,515,795.65 


Total 


/ US$ 501,945.00 
\ Ch $29,353,624.14 


The China Institute m America has 
since its inception in 1925 been supported 
by the Chm^i Foundation. This institute, 
which has its headquarters in New York 
City, takes care of National Tsinghua 
University scholarship students and other 
Chinese students in the United States. 


Since the suspension of the Boxer 
Indemnity payments m 1939, the China 
Foundation, being deprived of its regular 
income, has had to depend upon bank 
loans to maintain its activities. Its 
work in China is in charge of an 
Emergency Committee formed in 





Chungking in January, 1042, with Wong 
Wen-hao as chairman, Y. T. Tsur, 
honorary secretary, Arthur N. Young 
and H. C. Zen, assistant treasurers, 
Sun Fo, Moulin Chiang and Arthur N. 
Young, members of the Executive 
Committee, and H. C. Zen, director of 
the Foundation. In the United States, 
a Special Committee was organized with 
Prof. Paul Monroe as chairman, Hu Shih, 
honorary secretary, Alfred $ao~ke Sze 
and C. R. Bennett, honorary treasurers, 
and Rogers S. Greene, associate director. 
The Special Committee in America 
takes charge of the financial and 
administrative business in America and 
is working in close contact with the 
Emergency Committee in China., 
Following the resignation of Prof. Monroe 
in 1044, Donald M. Bradie was elected 
to succeed him as a trustee and Hu Shih 
became chairman of the Special Com¬ 
mittee in America. 

A report on the activities of the China 
Foundation—under the four main 
headings of direct enterprises, joint 
enterprises, subsidized institutions, and 
special donation—up to the end of 
1044 follows: 

I* Direct Enterprises 

The China Foundation carried on three 
direct enterprises dunng 1044, viz, 
research professorships, research fellow¬ 
ships, and soil survey The Committee 
no Editing and Translation was dis¬ 
continued in 1043. 

1. Research Professorships —Four re¬ 
search professorships are maintained 
by the Foundation. The fields of research 
are zoology, archaeology, geology, and 
chemistry. 

2. Research Fellowships —Dunng the 
1943-44 penod research fellowships were 
granted to 24 persons in China and 13 
persons m America The fellowships and 
research grants in China included three 
in medicine, three in agriculture; two 
each in mathematics, chemistry, social 
science, and botany; and one each m 
history, electrical engineering, meteoro¬ 
logy, geography, physics, zoology, 
psychology, languages, geology, and 
anthropology. The fellowships m 
America during the period were granted 
for research in the fields of veterinary 
science (two), insecticide (two), economic 
geology (three), hydraulic engineering, 
physics, soil technology, agriculture, radio 
engineering, and highway-engineering. 

For the first half ot the 1944-45 period 
VI research fellowships were granted 

tak, China, their distribution being one 
®«cli in the, fields of medicine, history 
agriculture, meteorology, mathematics' 


physics, chemistry, zoology, botany, 
psychology, geology, and radio engineer* 
ing. The number of fellowships granted 
m America hvas reduced to nine, their 
distribution being two each for veterinary 
science and economic geology, and one 
each in the field of insecticide, physics, 
soil technology, agriculture, and plant 
pathology, 

3. Sotl Survey— The work of the 
Division of Soils of the National Geological 
Survey of China is supported by the 
China Foundation. Dunng 1044 soil 
survey work was carried out m the 
provinces of Smkiang, Nmgsia, Shensi, 
Kansu and Kweichow Research work 
undertaken during 1944 included : analysis 
of mam soils of Kansu, analysis of \Vei 
River Valley soil of Shensi province, 
supplementary analysis of soil of Szechw an 
province, determination of mineral 
contents in the red soil of Kiangsi 
province, experimentation in the relation 
of soil solum to amount of crop produce, 
and making of representative specimens 
of the mam soils of China. 


II. Joint Enterprises 

The China Foundation maintains three 
joint enterprises, namely, the Fan 
Memorial Institute of Biology, the 
National Library of Peiping, and the 
International Cultural Service, 


Fan Memorial Institute of Biology — 
Allocations granted to the Fan Memorial 
Institute of Biology by the China 
Foundation amounted to $200,000 m 
1942, $300,000 in 1943, and $360,000 
in 1944. As the institute is located 
m Kiangsi province, which was affected 
by the fighting m the latter part of 
1944, no report of the work of the institute 
is available at present. 

National Library of Peiping —The 
China Foundation allocated to the 
National Library of Peipmg (now* m 
Chungking) $195,000 and US$3,000 in 
1942, $312,000 and US$5,000 in 1043, 
and $468,000 in 1944. For the past 
three years the work of the library has 
been centered on the acquisition of 
source materials, editorial work, and 
the resumed publication of the Quarterly 
Bulletin. The following is a summary 
of its activities : 


international Cultural Service of 
China —The International Cultural 
Service of China w'as established 
jointly by the China Foundation, the 
Ministry of Education, and the United 
States Embassy m China under grants 
itom the participating organizations. 
s I HiCla lly charged with the adminisb 
distribution of microfilms 
sent to China by the Cultural Relation* 



Division* Department of State, 
Washington. Grants from the China 
Foundation amounted to $100,000 for 
1042, $100,000 for 1043, and $150,000 
for 1044, For 1045 the U. S* Department 
of State has made an allotment of 
US$5,000 as a renewal grant. 

Up to January, 1045, a total of 85 
microfilm reading projectors were in 
operation in various parts of Free China. 


In addition, there were 1)3 microfilm 
hand-viewers distributed for uw if* 
different organizations and cities. 

III. Subsidized Institutions 

Institutions receiving subsidies from 
the China Foundation during the yean* 
1042, 1043, and 1044 are listed in the 
following table with their respective 
amounts of subsidy for each year: 


Table 8 -Institutions Subsidized by the China Foundation 


Recipient Institutions 

Amount 

of Subsidy Granted 

1042 

1943 

1944 

Institute of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica 

$ 100,000 

S 150,000 

$ 240,000 

Medical College, National Central University 

120,000 

50,000 

100,000 

National Kwetyang Medical College 

00,000 

50,000 

100.000 

National Hsiangya Medical College 

40.0(H) 

40,000 

50,000 

Dental College, West China Union University 

00,000 

50,000 

80,000 

Medical School, Cheeloo University 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

Detriment of Mining and Metallurgy, 
National Yunnan University 

200,000 

150,000 

120,000 

Additional subsidy for equipment and 

1 a bora tor v ex peri mentation 

50,000 



Department of Chemu 1 Engineering, National 
t hekiang University 

00,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Golden Sea Research Institute of Chemical 
Industry 

30,000 

50,000 

J 50.000 

Agricultural, Forestry and Botanical Research 
Institute. National Sun Yat-sen University 

30,000 



College of Agriculture, University of Nanking 

15,000 

40,000 

50.000 

National Geological Survey of C hina 

174,000 

J 20,000 


Kweichow Provincial Science Hall 

50,000 

50,000 

60,000 

Institute of Biology, Science Society of China 

80.000 i 

180,000 

240.000 

Boone Library School 

50,000 

80,000 

100,000 

Society for Research in Chinese Architecture 

50,000 

50,000 

160,000 

National Tungcht University 

20 000 


Industrial Chemistry Laboratory, National 
Chungking University 

20,000 



Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica 

50,000 

50,000 j 

50,000 

Institute of Geology, Academia Sinica 

30,000 

40,000 


Department of Geology, National Peking 
University 

40,000 



Geological Society of China 

30,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Science Society of China 

50,000 

30,000 

60,000 

Chinese Institute ol Engineers 

30,000 


Yencbmg University 

50,000 

50,000 

80,000 

Lmgnan University 

50,000 


Temporary Aid Committee, Hongkong 
University 

10,000 



Total 

$1,599,000 

$1,3S0,000 

11,680,000 


Source: China Foundation lor the Promotion of Education and Culture 
















IV. Special Donation for 
Educational and Research 
Personnel 

In 1943 the China Foundation received 
a special donation of $1,000,000 from 
the United China Relief, Inc . for the 
purpose of maintaining key personnel 
m universities and scientific research 
institutions This experiment proved so 
successful that the U.C R decided to 
repeat the project on a much larger 
scale Donation for the 1944-45 period 
for the same purpose amounts to 
$42,000,000 

Upon receiving this donation the 
China Foundation organized a committee 
for the administration of the fund. 


known as he Special Committee for 
the Awarding of Research Grants. With 
the director of the Foundation as 
chairman, the committee has six 
members—Monlin Chiang, King Chu. 
Han Lih-wu, Wu Chung-sheng, Franklin 
L. Ho, and Fu Ssu-mcn. For the purpose 
of investigating local conditions and 
recommending proper candidates to 
receive the awards, ten local advisory 
committees have been organized. Fight 
of the ten local committees aie for the 
districts of Chungking, Peipei, Kunming, 
Chengtu, Loshan, Lichuang, Kweiyang 
and the Northwest, while the remaining 
two are for the Academia Smica and 
for medical personnel, resj>ectively. 


Table 9—China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture Budgetary Expenses and Grants for 1945 


For Direct and Joint Enterprises— 
Scientific Research Professorships 
Fellowships in China 
National Library of Peiping 
Fan Memorial Institute of Biology 
Soil Survey 

International Culture Service 


$ 480,000 
1,200,000 
050,000 
480,000 
1,500.000 
200,000 


Total 

For Subsidy to Educational and Culiurvl Institutions— 


$4,510,000 


Department of Mining and Metallurgy, National Yunnan 
University 

Boone Library School 

Society for Research in Chinese Architecture 
Biological Laboratory, Science Society of China 
College of Agriculture, University of Nanking 
Physics Society of China 
Geological Society of China 
Chinese Physiological Society 
Chemistry Society of China 
Science Society of China 

Institute of Social Sciences, Academia Sinica 

Institute of Physical Anthropology, Academia Smica 

Medical College, National Central University 

National Hsiangva Medical College 

National Kweiyang Medical College 

Golden Sea Research institute of Chemical Industry 


I $ 80,000 

, 200 000 

i 240,000 

I 300,000 

! loo.ooo 

40,000 
' 100,000 

| 40,000 

' 40,000 

1 ( 10,000 
300,000 
100 000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 


Total 


$2,400,000 


Grand Total 


$0,910,000 


Source , China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture 


SINO-BRITISH COOPERA¬ 
TION FOR PROMOTION 
OF EDUCATION 

Following the signing of the new' 
treaty with Great Britain on January II, 
1943, the Board of Trustees for the 
Administration of the Indemnity Funds 
Remitted by the British Ckivernment 
petitioned the Government to have 
its name changed m accordance with 
the spirit of the new' treaty. In March, 


1945, by order of the Executive Yuan, 
the name of the board of trustees was 
officially changed to the Board of Trustees 
for the Sino-British Educational and 
Cultural Endowment Fund. The work 
and organization of the board remain 
the same 

The remission of the British portion 
of the Boxer Indemnity dates back 
to December, 1922, w^hen the British 
Government declared that all future 
payments of the Indemnity to Great 





Britain would be returned to China 
to be used for purposes beneficial to 
both countries. From that time on 
instalments paid by the Chinese 
Government were deposited in the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, London. There was an 
election of a new parliament, and nothing 
further was done until 1925 when the 
British Parliament passed the China 
Indemnity Act and appointed an advisory 
committee consisting of 11 members, 
three of whom were Chinese, Hu Shih, 
V. K Ting (deceased) and C C. Wang, 
whose principal task was to study how 
the money might best be utilized 

The committed* sent a delegation to 
China to investigate conditions and actual 
needs The result of the investigation 
was submitted in a report to the British 
Foreign Office, and among the recom¬ 
mendations was one calling for the 
establishment of an organization tor 
the administration of the funds This 
led to the establishment in April, 1931, 
of the Board of Trustees for the 
Administration of the British Indemnity 
Fund This Boaid is under the direct 
administration of the Executive Yuan 
with five British and ten Chinese 
trustees, all appointed by the National 
Government Chu Chia hua is the chair¬ 
man 

In 1930, notes were exchanged between 
C. T Wang, then Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Sir Miles Lampson, then 
British Minister to China The notes 
made two important provisions besides 
that of the organization for the adminis¬ 
tration of the funds, namely, that the 
entire amount of the funds remitted by 
the British Government was to lot in a 
foundation, from which loans were to 
be made for construe turn or rehabilitation 
of railways and for promotion of other 
productive enterprises, tin* interest 
receipts fiom sin h loans to be used for 
the benefit of educational and cultural 
enterprises , and that a purchasing 
commission was to be established, and 
all foreign materials required under loans 
from the foundation for railways and 
other productive enterprises were to be 
purchased in England through the 
commission The Chinese Government 
Purchasing Commission was duly 
organized in May, 1931, consisting of 
six members with the Chinese diplomatic 
representative in London as chairman 
ex-ojfitio, another Chinese member 
representing the Ministry of Communi¬ 
cations and four British members 
recommended by the British Foreign 
Office to the Board for appointment by 
the National Government, 


The total amount of indemnity funds 
remitted by the British Government 
^11,180,000 in round figures, of whj$lt 
about £4.000,000 represents deports 
accumulated at the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation from 
December, 1922 to April, 1931, and 
about £7,000,000 represents the in¬ 
demnity instalments payable by the 
Chinese Government between April, 1931, 
and April, 1945. From the accumulated 
deposits, £405,000 was donated to 
Hongkong University, the Universities' 
China Committee in London and certain 
other organizations m accordance with 
stipulations made in the exchange of 
notes, the balance of £3,500,000 was 
entrusted to the Purchasing Commission 
to be used for purchase of materials. 

As to the monthly instalments pay¬ 
able from April, 1931, totalling about 
£7,000,000 it was specified that one half 
was to be paid to the Board and the 
other half to the Purchasing Commission 
to supplement the accumulated funds 
for purchase of materials. Payment of 
these monthly instalments, however, 
ended at the end of 1938 when the 
Ministry of Finance announced, with 
the approval of the British Government, 
a moratorium due to the seizure of the 
customs along the coast by the Japanese. 

The total amount of indemnity funds 
received by the Board fiom its inception 
m 1931 to the end oi 1938 was £7,369,000 
m round figures, almost two-thirds of 
the amount of the British remission. 
Except for a small portion, all the money 
has been loaned to productive enterprises 
attording to the quotas fixed, namely, 
two-thuds of the entire indemnity fund.s 
loanable to railways and of the remaining 
one-tlurd, 40 pei cent was allotted to 
the Hwai River Commission, 20 per 
cent to the Kwangtung Conservancy 
Commission and 40 per cent divided 
equally among the Yellow River 
Commission, basic industries and electric 
power enterprises Ihe rate of interest 
is five per cent per annum on all loans. 

According to legulations drawn up 
by the Board governing the disposal 
of interest receipts lor the benefit of 
educational and cultural enterprises, 
the funds are distributed among five 
classes (lass A is allotted 25 per cent 
of the annual leceipts for the establish¬ 
ment of the Central Library and the 
Central Museum and conservation of 
historical and cultural sites and antiques ; 
Class B is allotted 25 per cent as grants- 
in-aid for higher education and research 
organizations with special attention to the 
four faculties. agriculture, engineering, 
medicine, and pure sciences; Class C 



is allotted 15 per cent for educational 
and cultural activities abroad, laying 
special emphasis on sending scholarship 
students to England; Class D is allotted 
one per cent as prizes for technical 
manuscripts and textbooks for primary, 
middle and vocational schools „ and 
Class E is allotted 24 per cent for the 
establishment of model primary and 
middle schools, industrial and agricultural 
Vocational schools, midwifery schools 
and rural schools beginning with the 
border and other relatively backward 
provinces to extend gradually to other 
areas. 

During recent years, since most of 
the capital funds so far remitted had 
been loaned out, the work of the Board 
consisted principally in collecting interest 
from the loans and disposing of it among 
educational and cultural enterprises. 
Calculated from the amount of capital 
loaned out, the interest receipts should 
be six or seven million dollars a year, 
which under normal conditions could 
be utilized to make considerable con¬ 
tributions to education and culture. 
But the greater part of interest cannot 
be collected on account of the war while 
prices have risen so that the work for 
the advancement of education and 
culture has been retarded. 

For the four years prior to the out¬ 
break of war, disposal of interest receipts 
was entirely in accordance with the 
following classification : 

Under Class A over ten grants were 
made for conservation of cultural and 
historical sites and antiques Of the 
latter, the most important is compilation 
and photo-engraving of Buddhistic 
writings found at Tunhuang. Next in 
importance is the projected construction 
of the Central Museum and the Central 
Library, for which $1,5(10,000 each 
was granted for construction of buildings 
payable over several years, when the 
Board made its disposal of interest 
receipts. Prior to the evacuation of 
Nanking, construction had already been 
started on the Central Museum, and 
was about to begin on the Central 
Library, for which a suitable site had 
been procured. But for the war, both 
buildings would have long been completed. 
At the outset the idea had been to first 
build the Central Museum and the 
Central Library on an imposing scale 
at the National Capital, and then to 
build a museum and a library on a 
smaller scale at each of the provincial 
capitals and municipalities The building 
of the Chungking Branch of the Central 
Library was constructed with, a small 
part of the grant for the construction 


of the Central Library. The budget 
estimate was only about $50,000, but 
the actual cost far exceeded the amount 
owing to the increased cost of building 
materials. 

Grants made to higher education and 
research organizations under Class B may 
be divided into those for construction, 
for equipment and for professorships. 
So far, most institutions of higher 
education, whether national, provincial 
or private, have been subsidized by 
the Board, as have also the more 
important of the research organizations. 

The sending of students to England 
under Class C is considered one of the 
most important of the Board s activities. 
So the scheme of holding annual scholar* 
ship examinations was inaugurated in 
the third year of the Board's establish¬ 
ment, one year earlier than the actual 
disposal of interest receipts. The object 
of this scheme is to tram a number 
of specialists to help strengthen the 
faculty of institutions of higher learning. 
Up to the present 148 students have 
been sent in seven groups to specialize 
principally in the fields of science, 
agriculture, engineering, and medicine. 
A hundred-odd have already returned 
w’lth excellent records of scholarship, 
and most of them have joined the 
faculties of the various universities, in 
accordance with the Board's expecta¬ 
tions. The Eighth Annual Scholarship 
Examinations scheduled for 1940 were 
suspended when the European War 
assumed extensive proportions. In 
February, 1944, the Board held exami¬ 
nations for 30 students to go to England 
for advanced training; 20 in human 
sciences, 7 in social sciences and 3 in 
natural sciences. In all, 500 candidates 
participated. The students left early in 
the summer of 1945, two for Canada 
and the other 28 for Great Britain. 

Under Class I) concerning textbooks, 
prizes were offered for textbooks for 
mass education, primary school singing 
and history, junior middle school history 
and geography. 

Class E comprises a comparatively 
large number of enterprises. The greater 
portion of grants under this class was 
used for special education in the five 
provinces ; Hunnan, Hupeh, Anhwei, 
Kiangsi and Fukien, owing to the urgent 
need for such work existing in these 
areas. At the same time, however, other 
projects under this class, such as training 
obstetricians, vocational education of 
agriculture and industries and primary 
school education in the interior, were 
by no means neglected. For industrial 
vocational education the Board 



cooperated with the Ministry of Education 
and the Nanking municipal government 
in establishing the Central Vocational 
School ol Technology (now located near 
Chungking), assuming expenses for equip¬ 
ment* As for agricultural vocational 
education, two schools in Hunan were 
given grants. For the training of 
obstetricians, the Board passed grants 
from year to year to midwifery schools 
in fourteen provinces. Unfortunately, a 
few of the schools could not make use 
of the grants on account of the war, 
and subsequently the money was diverted 
to other purposes. Most of the subsidy 
for primary and middle school education 
>vas given to the northwestern provinces, 
especially Kansu. Likewise, the several 
grants made to the Ministry of Education 
in aid of free education were allotted to 
that province in particular, in view of 
the fact that Kansu occupies a com¬ 
manding position in the Northwest and 
offers a good working center. 

Since the outbreak of the war, despite 
the difficulties caused by the diminished 
interest receipts, all activities of the 
Board have been maintained as far as 
possible and interest receipts disposed 
in accordance with the standards set 
for apportionment modified to suit the 
wartime requirements. These activities 
may be divided into the following 
categories : 

First, the Board has contributed to 
conservation of cultural antiques in 
two ways : rescue of antiques and 
compilation and photo-engraving of Han 
manuscripts. The Han manuscripts 
found m Chuyen and Buddhist engravings 
in Tunhuang are among the nation’s 
most valued discoveries In the past 
the Northwest Science Expedition was 
prevented by various circumstances to 
complete the work of compilation. After 
the Lukouchiao Incident of July 7, 1937, 
the manuscripts had been first shipped 
to Shanghai from Peiping and then 
to Hongkong, and were in danger of 
mutilation or loss during the considerable 
time spent since their dismternment in 
moving about over thousands of kilo¬ 
meters. Hence the work of compilation 
and photo-engraving could not be delayed 
any longer. The work was completed 
in the winter of 1941 when the results 
were published. 

Following the outbreak of the war, 
books of both private and public libraries 
in the occupied areas have mostly become 
scattered, and not a few have been 
acquired by foreign collectors. Unless 
something was done in time, it would be 
necessary for future students of Chinese 
classics to go abroad for references. The 


Board, therefore, has made an arrange¬ 
ment with the National Central Library 
jointly to undertake the purchase, of 
old books. 

Second, the Board started a scheme, for 
subsidizing individual scientific workers. 
At the beginning of the war, there 
was unemployment in educational cimles 
throughout the country. Professors of 
the universities m North China were' 
faced with the problem of subsistence 
when the institutions were closed, and 
many scientific workers of various 
organizations were released for reasons of 
financial retrenchment. Fresh graduate** 
of universities were unable to find 
positions under such conditions. From 
the standpoint of education and 
technology, all these constituted an 
extremely grave problem. The Board 
tackled the problem in three ways 
(1) Professorships were established in 
the universities in the interior to provide 
living expenses for teachers from North 
China, and at the same time to assist 
these universities in strengthening their 
faculties, (2) Subsidies were granted 
to unemployed scientific workers of 
various organizations, (3) Junior Research 
Fellowships were placed in various 
universities and research organizations 
for the benefit of recent college graduate!* 
who were interested m scientific research. 
All the three schemes are being continued* 
involving about 30 professors, more than 
100 scientific workers and 70 junior 
research fellows 

Although this scheme was adopted 
to meet the exigencies of the war, plans- 
had been laid long before, and wilt 
be continued even after the war, for the- 
aim is to gne those who can accomplish* 
or who may he expected to accomplish 
something in scientific research, sub¬ 
sidies for long terms or even for life, 
so that they may devote themselves 
to the pursuit of knowledge and the* 
development of science in the country. 

Third, since the war the Board has 
inaugurated several enterprises under 
its direct administration. At Tsunyi 
Kweichow, was established the China 
Institute of Sericulture and at Peiper 
near Chungking the China Institute of 
Geography. An institute of sencultural 
research had been established by the 
Chekiang provincial government but 'Was 
brought to a close by the war. As 
Szechwan and Kweichow provinces have 
been an important silk-producing area 
in the west, the Board decided to utilise 
the time when the war was in progress 
to make a scientific study of sericulture 
m West China as a basis for its 
future development. The Institute ol 



Geography had been planned for by 
the Academia Sinica but lack of funds 
had delayed its establishment. The 
Board, being always interested in 
promoting the study of geography and 
geodesy, finally established the China 
Institute of Geography, and further 
intends to make separate institutes of 
geodesy and oceanography, which are 
for the present incorporated as depart¬ 
ments of the Institute of Geography 
Other enterprises are the Kansu Science 
Education Institute at J.anchow , Hohsi 
Middle School at Suehow, Kansu , Huang- 
chuan Middle School at Sining, Chinghai , 
and Chienkiang Middle School at Anshun, 
Kweichow In September, 1942, the China 
Institute of Fine Arts was established at 
Panchi on the outskirts of Chungking 
Though the above-mentioned enter¬ 
prises were handicapped by the limited 
interest receipts of the recent years, the 
Board has exerted its utmost to carry 
out all the plans previously adopted 
regardless of difficulties, especially as 
the Government is actively promoting 
reconstruction of the West, the Northwest 
and the Southwest In 1939, the Board 
sent out the Szec hwan-Sikang Science 
Expedition which made a scientific 
survey of western and northern parts of 
Szechwan and the eastern and central 
parts of Sikang 


THE ACADEMIA SINICA 

As the highest research organization 
tinder the National Government, the 
Academia Sinica, despite its limited 
finances, personnel and equipment, has 
carried on an extensive program 
throughout Free China It maintains 
14 researt h institutes, namely, mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
geology, zoology, botany, meteorology, 
history and philology, social sciences, 
medicine, physical anthropology, 
engineering, and psychology The 
institutes of mathematics, medicine and 
physical anthropology are newly 
-established. At present the central office 
of the Academia Sinica is located in 
Chungking, with the institutes of zoology, 
botany and meteorology at Peipei, 
Szechwan ; the institutes of history 
and philology, physical anthropology, 
and social sciences at Lichuang, 
Szechwan ; the institute of medicine at 
Koloshan m the suburbs of Chungking , 
and the institutes of mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistry, and engineering 
in Kunming. The institutes of physics, 
geology, and psychology, which were 
located in Kweilin until September, 
1944, have been moved to Szechwan 
province. 


I. Institute of Mathematics 

The National Research Council voted 
in 1941 to establish the Institute of 
Mathematics, but owing to difficulties 
in procuring books and periodicals from 
abroad, the formal opening was 
postponed Thus the institute is still 
considered under organization However, 
sime 1942 prominent mathematicians of 
the country have been invited to 
cooperate as part-time fellows of the 
institute and have been asked to carry 
on research work at their respective 
universities with whatever equipment 
is available to them 

The research subjects of these pas¬ 
time fellows cover a wide field of 
mathematics, including theory of 
nu mhers, theory of matrices, Fourier 
series, automorphic functions, geometry 
of circles and spheres, piojective 
differential geometry, higher differential 
geometry, topology and mathematical 
statistics During the period from 1942 
to April, 1945, more than 70 papers 
were completed, most of which have been 
sent abroad for publication 

II. Institute of Astronomy 

The Institute of Astronomy is a 
research institute and an almanac office 
at the same time. The People’s Calendar, 
published jointly by the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Interior, 
is computed at the institute every 
year. 

Ihe study of the proper motions in 
Boss' General Catalogue of 33,342 stars, 
which was started in 1943, was continued. 
Among the new problems investigated 
during the year 1944 the following may 
be mentioned • the globular clusters in a 
rotating galaxy, recombination process 
in the K-layer of the ionosphere, ground 
state of the Lithium, etc 

A glance at the above mentioned 
topics will show that the investigations 
are all theoretical or computational in 
nature The lac k of a good telescope 
accounts for the unbalanced choice of 
subjects for research The routine 
observational program is limited to 
the daily variation in the number and 
size of sun spots Solar eruptions have 
also been observed regularly with a 
spectrohehoscope. 

III. Institute of Physics 

During the first half of 1944 the work 
of the institute was carried on under 
normal conditions Most of the research 
problems mentioned m the 1943-44 report 
(see CHINA HANDBOOK , 1944 edition) 
were unfinished. A few new ones were 



started, including “ The Theory and 
Applications • of Negative Impedance 
Circuits ” and "The Secular Variation 
of Terrestri; ’ Magnetism in China.” 
The geomagnetic observatory of the 
institute kept up its daily photographic 
records of the earth's magnetic field 
The machine shop manufactured and 
repaired more scientific instruments than 
in former periods Due to the enemy 
attack on Kweilin, however, the institute 
was ordered to evacuate All the books, 
instruments and other movable equip¬ 
ment belonging to the institute were 
packed up during the month of July 
By the middle of August the whole 
institute, staff and equipment, reached 
Chmchengkiang, from where it went to 
Kweiyang and at the end of 1944 moved 
to Chungking Some ol the heavier 
machines and journals of the institute 
were lost on the way but all of its 
scientific records and precision instru¬ 
ments were saved 

The Institute of Phvsies was re¬ 
established at Peipei, Szechwan The 
machine shop has been very much 
reduced in size temporarily while up 
to May, 194f>, the geomagnetic obser¬ 
vatory was still to be built in the 
neigh txirhood of the institute building 
Both the recording and standard 
instruments of the observatory are 
undamaged. 

Following the suggestions of the 
Combined Communications Board the 
institute has taken up the task of 
establishing an ionosphere observation 
station with automatic recording equip¬ 
ment The station is to be located at 
the same site as the geomagnetic 
observatory and its work will commence 
as soon as the equipment arrives and 
is installed. 

IV. Institute of Chemistry 

The work done the Institute of 
Chemistry during 1944 may be summa¬ 
rized under the following topics: 

1. The absorption spectra of or¬ 
ganic compounds containing conjugated 
carbonyl groups: 

One of the chief activities of the 
Institute of Chemistry since 1933 has 
been to elucidate the structure of 
simple polyatomic molecules through 
the investigation ol their ultraviolet 
absorption spectra. Interesting results 
have been reported’ in a series of papers 
for the compounds; cyanogen, diacety- 
Icne, acetylene, n- and iso-cyanates 
and n- and i so - th ioc y an ates. On account 
of the difficulties in getting adequate 
equipment during wartime this part 


of the work is now limited to studies 
on compounds in liquid or dissolved 
states, among which those containing 
conjugated carbonyl groups have been 
chosen. The results for methylglyoxal 
have given a new method for the pre¬ 
paration of anhydrous methylglyoxal 
in non-aqueous solvents, have proved 
the existence of the 4300 A° absorption 
maximum clue to the conjugated carbonyl 
groups and have elucidated the complica¬ 
tions involved in aqueous and alcoholic 
solutions These results will appear in 
the Transaction, s of Faraday Society. 
Preliminary results have also been 
obtained for phenylglyoxal 

2. The mechanism of reaction of 
some organic compounds with alkaline 
hypoiodite and the method of their 
quantitative determination : 

Alkaline hypoiodite solution has been 
used for the determination of aldehydes 
and ketones, e g , formaldehyde, acetone, 
aldose, and others But for some 
compounds, eg, methylglyoxal, the 
reaction involves two or more steps, 
some of which may be incomplete. The 
results obtained m the institute for 
methylglyoxal have elucidated the 
mechanism of the reaction and given an 
accurate method of determination. 
These results will appear in the Journal 
of the Chemical Society of London. 
Preliminary results have also been 
obtained for phenylglyoxal. 

3. The isolation and structure deter¬ 
mination of natural drugs 

(1) Studies in Santonian series- - 

Interesting results concerning 
the desmotropo-isomensm of 
santonian derivatives have been 
published in a series of papers ; 
and 

(2) The alkaloid from the Chinese 

drug ” Hsueh-shang-yi thih-kao ” 
- -An alkaloid has been isolated 
from this Chinese drug. The 
structure of this alkaloid is 
still under investigation, 

4. Investigation of synthetic drugs* 

(1) Derivatives of sulfanilamide— 

Several derivatives of sulfanila¬ 
mide have been prepared and 
their physical and chemical 
properties determined ; and 

(2) Oestrogenic compounds—For the 

preparation of hexostrol methods 
have been tried by using the 
easily obtainable metals, such as 
iron, zinc, copper and aluminium 
in place of sodium. The com* 
pound obtained is still under 
investigation. 



V. Institute or Geology 

It was originally planned to carry on 
the exploration in the Nanling Range 
mainly for the purpose of locating and 
evaluating the wolfram (tungsten) and 
tin deposits in the light of certain 
tectonic relations and certain metallogenic 
sequence observed and deduced in the 
course of field and laboratory work 
done in previous years. The war in 
Hunan and Kwangsi provinces, however, 
made it impossible to pursue this plan. 
Moreover, difficulties arising from shortage 
of coal became acute. In order to meet 
the situation the activities of the institute 
have mainly been directed to all the 
coalfields accessible to the Hunan- 
Kwangsi and the Kweichow-Kwangsi 
Railways. 

Parties were sent to the Tapu, Hoshan 
and Ishan areas m Kwangsi to reinvesti¬ 
gate the possible sites for opening up 
new pits and shafts with a view to 
accelerating production. At the same 
time detailed surveys of the Lipo and 
Tuyun coalfields in southern Kweichow 
were carried out. Fresh coat reserves 
were found and mines were opened up 
in the neighborhood of Tuyun. These 
mines now constitute the only source 
of coal supply for the remaining section 
of the Kweichow-Kwangsi Railway. 
Owing to the complicated tectonic 
conditions prevailing in the above- 
mentioned areas, the coal miners often 
encounter difficulties m locating the 
productive seams both on the surface 
and underground. Consequently it 
became imperative for geologists of the 
institute to be posted on the spot so that 
they might constantly cooperate with 
the mining engineers. This working 
scheme has proved to be helpful and 
fruitful. 

Because of this extraordinary situation 
a severe demand was laid upon the time 
and energy of members of the institute 
There was little room left for them to 
carry on the usual research work of 
purely scientific nature. Nevertheless, 
the geological map of Kwangsi province 
on the scale of 1 : 200,000 was completed ; 
evidence of polyglaciation in certain 
areas of the Kweichow Plateau was 
satisfactorily established ; experimental 
and theoretical studies on geontechamcal 
problems were executed; and plant 
remains of older Carboniferous periods 
were found and identified. 


VI. Institute of Zoology 

Ichthyology, entomology and proto¬ 
zoology continued to be the main subjects 
of research in the Institute of Zoology. 
Cytology, which formed the fourth item 


during the past years, was temporarily 
dropp^ in 1944 and in its place helmin¬ 
thological work has been carried out, 

1. Ichthyology —Following the reve¬ 
lation of rudimentary hermaphroditism 
m the symbranchioid eel, Monoptetus 
javanesis, attention was at once directed 
to the factors controlling the sex-reversal 
of this fish. Sex hormone as well as 
inanition has been tried to initiate a 
precocious sex-transformation but the 
result is not yet sufficient to warrant a 
conclusion Morphologically, the unique 
blood vascular system of this fish is 
traced back to the embryonic stage and 
the sensory canals, mostly on the head, 
are being studied. 

Another air-breathing fish under study 
is the Chinese loach, Mtsgumus angmlli - 
caudatus. Its intestine begins with three 
spiral turns instead of a thin-walled 
dilatation as found in the European 
representative and its histological adapta¬ 
tion for respiration is manifest only when 
the medium is deficient of dissolved 
oxygen 

The oviposition and early development 
of the bitterlmg, Rhodeus stnensis , 
have received serious consideration. 
Indications seem to suggest that the 
eggs are not deposited in the mantle 
cavity of the clam as is commonly 
believed. 1 he finding that the developing 
embryos arc* unanimous in orientation 
with reference to the water tube of gill 
of the clam is deemed significant from 
the viewpoint of polarity determination. 
Importance is also attached to the promi¬ 
nent conical projections at the sides of 
the embryo. 

Artificial hybrids between the carp 
and the vvild breed of goldfish have 
been produced and reared to maturity. 
Oftspnngs derived from reciprocal crosses 
are quite distinct from each other, 
generally resembling the maternal species. 
From the barbels and the pharyngeal 
teeth the hitherto known hybrid Carpto 
kollarx is obviously a bastard between the 
male goldfish and the female carp. 

Experiments have also been made, 
involving feeding capacity and larval 
propensity, with Aplocheilui, lattpes, 
Pseudorasbora parva and Alacropodus 
opercularts, to evaluate their usefulness 
as indigenous mosquito-killers. The first 
named species is found m nature to 
subsist on algae and thus cannot be 
used to advantage while Macropodus 
works splendidly and is very efficient 
for this purpose. 

2. Entomology —Research work on 
entomology has been chiefly confined to 
three lines, namely, the phylogenetic 



study df insect larvae, the physiological 
study at insect wing and the biological 
study of insects medical interest. 
The study of the various types of insect 
larvae has shown that they are all 
derivable from a common ancestral 
type which is presumably campodeiform 
and polypodous. The derivation has 
occurred in two ways—by reductive 
specialization and by progenesis. In 
the first case, the larval types follow an 
evolutionary sequence proceeding from 
the polypod ana oligopod conditions to 
the apod state; in the second case, the 
sequence proceeds from the polypod 
condition to the protopod state. With 
regard to the insect wing, observations 
made on haemolymph circulation have 
demonstrated the general course of flow 
in the veins as well as the significance 
of the maemolymph in the formation of 
wing-chitinizations. It was also found 
that the course of haemolymph flow, the 
system of tracheation and the topography 
of the wing areas are to be considered as 
the most important factors which 
determine the positions of veins, of 
chitimzed patterns and spots on the 
wings. Among the medical insects, com¬ 
parative studies on the habits of five 
species of flies (Musca dome shea, M. 
sorbens, Stomoxys calcitrans, Sarcophaga 
fuscicauda, and Chrysotma megacephala) 
and the larval morphology of two species 
of mosquitos {A rungeres oblurbans and 
Lutsiafuscanus) were made. A . obturbans, 
the most dominant mosquito of Peipei, 
Szechwan, is of interest in that it appears 
to present certain seasonal variations in 
the sex ratio, the proportion of females 
to males being found to raise from 
one-to-one in the summer to two-to-one 
in the winter, but the fact requires 
further confirmation. 

3. Protozoology —In the field of proto¬ 
zoology work is still mainly confined to 
Dinoflagellates and Infusoria. In 
Dinoflagellates a new genus and species, 
Stnodtmum connectens , belonging to a new 
family Sinodinidae, from Sanyakung, 
Hainan, is described. Provided with a 
primitive kind of cingulum, it exhibits 
a connecting link between the cingulum- 
bearing and non-cmgular families. The 
thecal plates of this interesting species 
are carefully worked out and their 
arrangement and homologue are discussed. 
Besides, the genus Ltssodimum , which 
was formerly described by Matzemauer 
(1933) from Indian Ocean, is revised and 
annotated. Its thecal plates are renamed 
and its possible phylogenetic relationship 
among the families of Pcridiniida is 
also pointed out. 

For Infusoria attention is essentially 
paid to Suctoria and to the genus Coleps. 
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Five species of the tatter are described, 
among which three species and one 
variety are considered as new to science. 
In the study of Suctoria, a new genus 
and species, Spathecyathus caridina , 
attaching to the upper part of the 
antennae of the fresh water shrimp 
Caridina sp. t has been found in a shallow 
brook near Peipei, SO kilometers from 
Chungking. It is of interest to note 
that the way of multiplication of this 
animal is simply by successive budding 
into a number of vermiform young 
individuals, which sooner or later leave 
their mother body and attach to other 
parts of the antennae or to antennae 
of other shrimps. This condition very 
much resembles that of Dendrosomides 
described by Collin. Although a ciliated 
embryo is characteristic of Suctoria it 
is not true in this particular species so 
far as observed. 

4. Helminthology —In search of the 
intestinal nematodes of chickens a dozen 
of the hosts from the market of Chungking 
were examined and four species provided 
with preanal suckers were determined. 
Among these parasites Heterakis galli 
is more or less cosmopolitan ; Heterakis 
putaustralis and H. beramporta have 
formei ly been recorded only from India ; 
while Ascaridia sinensis, n, sp., is 
described for the first time. 

The remarkable fish Monopterus 
mentioned above is fourid to be heavily 
infested with a kind of larval nematode 
which forms reddish cysts on the body 
wall and viscera of the fish. These cysts 
when fed to ducklings, cause internal 
hemorrhage and death of the latter. 
A preliminary study indicates that they 
are the larval form of Eustrongytides 
simcus , naturally occurring on theproven- 
triculus of the heron. 

VII. Institute of Botany 

Research work for 1944 of the Institute 
of Botany may be briefly described under 
the following headings : 

1. Phanerogamic Botany —The general 
survey of Chinese Umbeiliferae was 
continued. Several species of the genus 
Pternopctalum from Szechwan, Yunnan, 
Sikang and Kansu provinces were 
recorded, among which two were described 
as new. Two new species and a new 
variety of Plcurospermum were collected 
from Kansu and described. 

2. Algology —During 1944 only some 
taxonomic investigations of fresh water 
algae were made. The main subjects 
included : the fresh water Ulotnchales 
of China ; fresh water algae in the vicinity 
of Lanchow, Kansu ; notes on Vacheriopus 



sinensis and Vauckeria jaoi; and the, 
Myxophyceac in the vicinity of Peipei, 
Szechwan. From these investigations 
several novelties of Oscillatona, 
Plectonema, Scytonema, Rivulavia, 
Spirogyra and Vauckeria have been 
brought to light. Some very rare algae 
such as Excentrophaera vindis , Van- 
cheriopsis arrhyncha, V. sinensis, V. iaoi, 
etc., have also been rediscovered and 
studied in detail regarding their cell 
structure and repieduction methods. 

3. Plant Physiology —Further experi¬ 
ments on the effects of micro-elements, 
auxin and colchicine upon starch 
hydrolysis and carbohydrate synthesis in 
the primary leaves of bean plants have 
been carried out. Studies of this kind 
have also been extended to the germi¬ 
nating wheat seeds. 

VIII, Institute of Meteorology 

The work carried out by the Institute 
of Meteorology during 1944-45 may be 
divided into routine and research. 
Routine work, such as daily observations, 
pilot balloon observations, computations 
of climatological data, was carried on 
as usual. Research projects on special 
lines of meteorology and climatology 
were undertaken. Results so far obtained 
are rather conclusive and may be briefly 
noted with each problem under 
investigation. 

1. The Wave Disturbance m the 
Westhes —With the utilization of the 
Perturbation Equation of Hydro¬ 
dynamics and the principles of Thermo¬ 
dynamics the wave disturbance of the 
west wind zone have been investigated. 
Three leading conclusions were drawn : 

(1) When the circulation of the W r estlies 
is at its high index the depression thus 
developed would be rather warm m its 
center, that is to say their temperature 
and pressure waves possess a phase 
difference of 180 and the velocity of 
propagation is high, 

(2) On the contrary, when the Westhes 
is at its low index the temperature and the 
pressure waves are synchronized and 
their motions are rather low ; and 

(3) With the Equation of Continuity 
and the boundary conditions the rate of 
wave propagation and the relations 
between the deformation field of Westhes 
and the distribution of temperature have 
been found out. In comparing these 
vales with the actual observations they 
are found to be in close agreement. 

2. Macroscopic Turlnden r e and the 
Weather of the Far F.ast —1 he theory of 
tensorial turbulence has been utilized 
with a view to considering the high and 


the low pressures as turbulent units of 
the atmospheric circulation. With the 
aid of the distribution of isobaric held 
in the synoptic charts the average mixing 
length of macroscopic eddy and the 
macroscopic eddy viscosity are to lx* 
calculated respectively It is found that 
cyclonic areas and fronts are usually 
associated with high coefficients and 
that their distributions are closely related 
with the center of action and prevalent 
westhes. 

3. The Tendency of the Continental 
A nticyclone in the Far East —The results 
of investigations are : (1) The continental 
anticyclones originate from the Northwest 
of the Lake of Baikal and their centers 
would scarcely move southward to 
25 N. , (2) They may follow three different 
tracks ; (3) The breeding of another 
anticyclone by self-splitting often takes 
place at the " Yellow Earth Plateau ** 
and the Szechwan Basm, resulting in 
persistent weather along the Yangtze 
Valley. Another place for its appearance 
is the Japan Sea, thus enhancing the 
cyclonic activity south of the Yangtze 
Valley , and (4) In June, July and 
August the activities of anticyclone in 
the southern part of the northern 
temperate zone are scarce. 

4. The Distribution of Chinese Rainfall 
in 1943—A month-to-month comparison 
with the " mean value M has been made 
and file irregularities noted. 

5. A Preliminary Classification of 
Rainfall over the Szechwan Basin—On 
careful analysis it is found that rainfall 
associated with the cold front occupies 
a very high percentage while the warm 
front rain is comparatively insignificant. 

6. The Variation of Pressure with 
Weather of the Southwest Provinces 
and the Problem of Night Precipitation 
m Szechwan and Kweichow —Since the 
Southwest provint es of China are situated 
east of the Tibetan Highland and 
Szechwan and Kweichow provinces are 
mostly mountainous regions they are 
invariably offering great obstacles to 
the passing of cyclones. Even though 
the wave disturbance may give rise to 
a newly generated cyclone yet it can 
scarcely fully develop owing to the 
great turbulence of the rugged surface. 
The topographical rainfall over this 
region certainly deserves special attention 
as it constitutes the chief contributor 
As the warm air mass is suddenly lifted 
by the cold air mass (high pressure) 
heavy ram will result. With the 
atmospheric radiation and coupled with 
the effects of topography and cold front 
night precipitations become quite 
frequent. 



7. On the Mechanism of A dvection — 
Advection is a process by means of 
which the exchange of air masses with 
different densities is effected. The process 
of exchange or displacement in an air 
column is rather complex in nature 
as there is displacement in the vertical 
direction This problem has already 
been undertaken by various authors 
but they generally start with assumptions 
that seem to have some discrepancy 
with fact. The present work is to try 
to make up for this deficiency with the 
following conditions. (1) The thermal 
change is adiabatic , (2) Advection of 
different layers are to take place 
independently ; and (H) The horizontal 
expansion or compression is assumed 
to be advective in nature (others do 
not take this into consideration). 

8. The Marching and Retreating of 

Summer Monsoon in China —Some points 
*of importance may be noted as follows : 
(1) The summer monsoon consists chiefly 
of equatorial marine air mass and tropical 
marine air mass , (2) The marching of 
the summer monsoon < ommences on 
April H), and its retreating ends on 
October 25 , (3) The summer monsoon 
starts from the southern and south¬ 
western parts of China and gradually 
pushes northward ; (4) The summer 

monsoon makes its first appeal ance on 
the Chinese coastal region and sweeps 
across the whole country m August It 
then subsides and by the end of Octobei 
is no longer seen ; and (5) The fact that 
the summer monsoon in China has 
stumble marching and swift retreat 
shows that it is different in nature 
from the Indian monsoon 

9. The Prediction Frost in Central 
China -Warren J. Smith’s method has 
been closely followed With the climato¬ 
logical delta of Hankow the prediction 
has been very successful. 

10. The Climate of Formosa —The 
main features of this work consist of 
detailed description of the monsoon 
climate, pressure, wind, temper atui e 
precipitation, sunshine, weather, plum 
rain and typhoon of Formosa, 

IX. Institute of History and 
Philology 

During 1944 the historical section of 
the institute published two volumes 
of critical studies on the Records on 
Wooden Slips of the Han Dynasty from 
the Estina Desert and a monograph on 
the origin of the political system of the 
Sui and Tang Dynasties. A volume of 
critical studies of Chuang Tze was also 
completed. 


The linguistic section published a 
monograph and several articles on Chinese 
phonology Which throw considerable 
new light on the problems of this branch 
of study. 

The archaeological section published 
more chapters of a voluminous work on 
Yin calendar and chronology, several 
articles on the Anyang excavation and 
an article on a Han Dynasty tomb in 
Shantung. A field party, sent again to 
western Kansu, excavated a number of 
.Six Dynasties and Tang Dynasty tombs 
in the Tunhuang region and explored 
the ruined sites of frontier defenses of 
the Han Dynasty. Much valuable 
material was recovered. 

With the establishment of the Institute 
of Physical Anthropology the field of 
study of the fourth section of this institute 
became limited to cultural anthropology. 
The new arrangement with its consequent 
change of personnel and routine somewhat 
impeded the progress of work. However, 
the work on the Ethnographical Survey 
of the Szechwan-Yunnan Border was 
carried on uninterrupted. Four mono¬ 
grams (Origin of the Political Systems of 
Sui and Tang Dynasties ; The Grand Canal 
and the Tang and Sung Empire ; Critical 
Studies on the Records on Wooden Slips 
oj the Han Dynasty from the Estina 
Desert ; and Tentative Archaic Chinese 
Phonologic Tables ) were brought out 

X. Institute of Social Sciences 

At the end of 1944 the following ten 
studies were completed by staff members 
of the institute Marshall's Quasi-Rent 
Theory , The Land Tax Collector in Ming 
Dynasty , The Hupeh Iron Works ; A 
Chapter in Chinese Industrial Evolution ; 
Copper Mining in Yunnan and Copper 
Coinage in the Ching Dynasty ; Peasants ' 
Revolts in the Last Days of Ming; A 
Theoretical Discussion of International 
Payments m national Income ; A Report 
on the Economic Conditions of Sinktang ; 
Reconstruction of Land Taxation in China ; 
How Far Land Tax May be Used to 
Stabilize Farmers' Income ; and Financial 
Relationship between the Central and 
Provincial Governments m China . 

In addition, staff members of the 
institute also contributed nine articles 
of academic significance to various 
periodicals and Volume VII, No, I, of 
Studies of Chinese Social and Economic 
History was published. Three new 
projects (Grain Transportation System 
during Chmg Dynasty ; The Economy of 
Oasis Culture ; and China’s Foreign Trade 
Since 1932) were started and work on 
five other projects (The Taiping Rebell on 
in All Its Aspects; China’s National 



Income; China’s War Losses; Coal 
Mining in the Chialing River Basin; and 
The Hsien Council in Szechwan) was in 
progress, 

XI* Institute of Medicine 

Organization of the Institute of Medi¬ 
cine was started in December, 1944. In 
view of the apparent circumstantial diffi¬ 
culties in establishing a new institute in 
wartime the Academia Simca hopes only 
to make a start in preparation for the 
future. The institute, still under organi¬ 
zation, is temporarily located on the 
campus of the National Shanghai Medical 
College at Koloshan, Chungking. Its staff 
at present consists of a director, a fellow, 
three assistants and one technician. The 
physiological field is being developed first 
and with a small amount of borrowed 
apparatus work on cardiac inhibition and 
neuromuscular transmission has been 
started. The institute at present is mainly 
concerned with finding ways and means to 
purchase books and apparatus and seeking 
and training a scientific and technical 
staff. 

XII. Institute of Physical 
Anthropology 

The Institute of Physical Anthropology, 
formerly a section of the Institute of 
History and Philology, was established 
in April, 1944, It has four research lab¬ 
oratories—anthropometry, human hered¬ 
ity and eugenics, racial physiology and 
neurology, and bio-statistics. In spite of 
wartime difficulties work on both living 
and skeletal materials has been success¬ 
fully carried out. Problems studied dur¬ 
ing 1944-45 included; On the Physical 
Characters of the Chinese Nation; an 
Anthropometric Study of the Chinese 
Radius and Ulna; A Study of the Chinese 
Blood Grouping; Anthropology of the 
Different Miao Tribes in West Kwei¬ 
chow; Notes on the Physical Traits of 
the Lolo Peoples of Kweichow, A Study 
of the Yin Dynasty Skull Excavated from 
Anyang; A Study of the Chinese Femur; 
On the Physical Development of Chinese 
Children, Based on the Anthropometric 
Data of South Szechwan; A Preliminary 
Study of the Chinese Twin; and Notes 
on the Heredity of Longevity. Most of 
the papers have been published in foreign 
scientific ‘journals and a few appeared in 
the Chinese Anthropological Journal of 
the institute. 

XIII. Institute of Engineering 

Progress of research work in the Insti¬ 
tute of Engineering may be summarized 
under the following headings : 

1. Research Work on Metals and Alloys 
—In connection with progress made in 


research work some success in solving 
problems in connection with experiments 
on producing special alloyed cast iron 
from locally abundant raw materials is 
worth mention, By the method then 
completed the institute has enabled its 
collaborator, the China Electric Steel 
Works, to turn out a quantity of such 
metal to be used in the manufacture of 
piston rings for engines of mofor trucks. 
This achievement rendered invaluable ser¬ 
vice to the maintenance of communication 
systems in the country and also gave 
some assistance to the Services of 
Supply of the United States Forces in 
China. 

As a continuation of the work men¬ 
tioned above and with purely metallurgical 
interest in view, the institute has taken 
up an investigation on the heat treatment 
of piston rings made of alloyed cast iron. 
Extensive tests at different temperatures 
have been completed and a report on the 
work was being prepared in May. 

Another subject that has been taken up 
is the research work on problems relating 
to the manufacture of heat resisting steels 
which are urgently needed by local in¬ 
dustries. Although studies on results of 
the few experiments that have been con¬ 
ducted tend to show that a right start 
has been made, much work still remains 
to be done before the final conclusion can 
be reached 

Little work has been done on non- 
ferrous work. At the request of the Serv¬ 
ices of Supply of the United States Forces 
in China the institute has carried out in 
collaboration with the China Electric Steel 
Works experiments for making hard 
bronze specially required by that service 
with raw materials that are locally avail¬ 
able. Another problem which has been 
successfully solved for the same organiza¬ 
tion was the reclamation of brass from 
scrap cartridge cases. Such problems in¬ 
volved investigations on the melting as 
well as rolling of alloys. 

2. Research Work on Class —The prin¬ 
cipal work has been the continuation of 
studies on problems relating to the man¬ 
ufacture of optical glass. Much progress 
has been obtained in perfecting the nec¬ 
essary apparatus for the satisfactory 
melting of sample batches. After reliable 
temperature control appliances for the 
melting furnace were completed, improve¬ 
ments in making the required porcelain 
crucible have also been effected. When 
a selected group of raw materials is 
prepared trial melts will be started. 

Research work has been started on 
methods for making a special hard glass 



that would foe similar to the M Konex ” 
and may be used as its substitute in the 
manufacture of vacuum tubes for radio 
communication. This work was prompted 
by the Central Electric Machinery Works, 
and has been carried on in collaboration 
with the concern. However, due to lack 
of proper materials and some short¬ 
comings in the requisite apparatus only 
preliminary success has been obtained. 

Work has been under way for compila¬ 
tion of bibliography of all the literature 
published in major languages dealing 
with the manufacture of glass. Exhaus¬ 
tive studies on a large number of selected 
periodicals extending over many years 
have been made and index cards have 
been prepared for all articles reviewed. 
Completion of the work cannot be ex¬ 
pected shortly for it will take time for 
the institute to secure periodicals pub¬ 
lished in foreign countries since the latter 
part of 1939. 

3, Research Work on Cotton —Further 
investigation of the spinning qualities of 
wood cotton grown in Yunnan province 
has been made. Since the collection of 
the first samples, which showed fairly 

ood qualities, much improvement has 

een made in the planting of cotton in 
the Kaiyuan district, Yunnan. An in¬ 
spection of local conditions was made in 
the fall of 1944 and new samples were 
collected for comparative studies. 

4. Research Work on Wood —Mechani¬ 
cal tests for the specimens of structural 
wood, collected with the assistance of the 
United States Army Forces in China and 
the Yunnan-Burma Highway Administra¬ 
tion engineering department, from the for¬ 
ests along the western part of the Yunnan- 
Burma highway have been completed. 
From the findings a report, Survey and 
Mechanical Test of Timber for Bridge 
Construction Along the Yunnan-Burma 
Hiyhivay, was made. 

With a view to utilize the product* of 
distillation from trees near Kunming to 
various industries, work on the dry dis¬ 
tillation of timber has been started. Sev¬ 
eral samples have been tested and the 
products obtained are being studied. After 
completion of the preliminary survey plans 
will be drawn for making specific inves¬ 
tigations with due regard to special qual¬ 
ities of the timber resulting from local 
conditions. 

Investigation of the influence of twisted 
fibers on the strength of Yunnan pine was 
undertaken. It was observed that many 
varieties of Yunnan pine have twisted 
fibers which might greatly reduce their 
resistance to bending and compression 
when used as structural members. Tests 


have been completed and a report will 
soon be published. 

5. Other Work —Barite ^heavy spar) is 
abundant in certain localities of Yunnan. 
A study for making barium carbonate and 
barium oxide from it for use as raw mate¬ 
rials in the glass laboratory was made and 
satisfactory chemical methods were de¬ 
vised. The chemical laboratory of the 
Institute continued to render important 
services to public institutions and state- 
owned industries. 

XIV. Institute of Psychology 

The Institute of Psychology was lo¬ 
cated in Kweilin from 1940 to 1944. Dur¬ 
ing that period its work was mainly neu¬ 
rophysiological in nature. Among the 
problems studied were: the influence of 
each of the higher levels of the central 
nervous system on the development of 
the immediate lower level, and the effect 
of interference in labyrinthine functions 
on the development of animal behavior. 
Since 1940, besides considerable unpub¬ 
lished data, the institute has published a 
number of papers in American neuro¬ 
physiological journals. 

Fighting in Kwangsi province during 
1944 made it necessary for the institute 
to move from Kweilin. The moving of 
staff members and equipment to Peipei, 
Szechwan, took more than six months. 
As a result, research work was suspended 
during that period. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
PEIPING 

The National Academy of Peiping was 
founded on September 9, 1929, in Pei¬ 
ping. in accordance with an act passed 
by the Executive Yuan of the National 
Government. Under the leadership of 
Drs. Li Yu-ying and Li Shu-hua, presi¬ 
dent and vice-president respectively, of 
the academy, there was in May, 1945, a 
staff of 120 members. 

As a national research organization the 
National Academy of Peiping has carried 
on a vast program and has greatly helped 
the economic reconstruction of China at 
war. After the enemy occupation of 
Peiping in 1937 the academy moved to 
Kunming. Except for a large part of 
the Institute of Botany, which is located 
at Wukung, Shensi, all the sub-organiza¬ 
tions of the academy are now in Kun¬ 
ming. The following is a brief outline 
of the work done by the National 
Academy of Peiping during the year 
1944-45. 

I. Institute of Physics 

In view of the necessities of the war 
in this country the Institute of Physics, 
under the direction of Dr. Ny Tsi-ze, 



has concentrated its effort mainly on 
two branches of practical work, namely, 
the manufacturing of optical instruments 
and geophysical prospecting. 

Upon the request of the National 
Resources Commission a projector lens 
together with a condenser for the micro* 
him projector was designed and 20 sets 
of them were made and put to use The 
projector lens itself is practically a 
photographic Jens of the Cooke type 
of f/4.5. One hundred and thirty sets 
of surveyor's levels with internal focuses 
at magnification 22 and f/10 were also 
completed. A new optical design for 
theodolite with an internal focus at 
magnification 2tf and f/7 is another 
product of the optical shop In addition 
to the medium and high power microscope 
objectives, to which work the institute 
had in the past devoted much time, a 
low power objective lias been made. 
The microscope manufactured bv the 
institute is now complete with five 
objectives, namely, \3.2. x9, x20 x4K 
and oil-immersion xloO, and three 
occulars, namely, xfi. xIO and x!4 
The first 200 microscopes were finished 
in 1944 and have been distributed among 
colleges and schools bv the Ministry of 
Education. To meet the demand feu 
medical use another 200 were being 
manufactured in April, 1945 

Cutting and grinding ot piezo-electric 
quartz plates for controlling the wave 
length of radio communication .still 
remains a pait of the work m the optical 
shop. Upon the request of the American 
Air Force, in Kunming the optical shop 
also renders occasional service of repan - 
ing optical parts for them 

Concerning geophysical prospecting 
Mr. Ku Kong-gviu has published fout 
papers on the results of ins expedition 
in 1932-22 to the northern Yunnan 
region for prospecting b\ self-potential 
method copper, lead-zinc and pyrite 
ores. From October, 1944, to April 
1945, he led a party ot three and 
prospected for mm ores in northwestern 
Kweichow. The work was carried out 
at the invitation of the National Resources 
Commission. 

For the purpose of recording earth¬ 
quakes a seismograph is being constructed 
by the institute When finished, it will 
be the first apparatus of this kind evei 
set up in Yunnan province 

Besides the practical work the institute 
has also begun to resume its pure icsearch 
work. Mr. Tsien Lmg-cliao has investi¬ 
gated the form of the interferential 
fringes formed by the Hilger Prism 
interferometer. A new method has been 
found in the determination of 1/A 1-A ~ 


of two neighboring radiations. A 
supersonic wave generator has been 
constructed for the purpose of studying 
the depolarization of light in the liquid 
in which the supersomes propagate. 

II. Institute of Radium 

Following the removal of the institute 
of Radium to Kunming it was found 
necessary to start work of such a nature 
as to fit the new’ environment and the 
available facilities. As indicative of the 
nature of the recent activities of the 
institute, the following work by 
l>r Choong Shin-piaw may be cited : 

Influence of Pneumatic Pressure 
on the Photographic Sensitivity 
{Journal oj the Optnal Society 
oj A mein a, 1944) , 

Orientation of the Ktching Figures 
of (Juartz (Xatioe, 1944) , 

New Ftching Pattern of (Juartz and 
its Uses for the Determination of 
Fleetrrc Axes and Detection of 
Crystal Defects (m preparation! ; 
and 

Coloring ami Luminescence Produced 
by Radium Ravs on (juartz (in 
preparation) 

In the study ot photography a con¬ 
clusion has been icached that all 
photographic films and plates when 
subjected to pneumatic pressure during 
exposure show a lower sensitivity and' 
that the desensitizing effect is independent 
of the wave length of the radiation* 
used 

'Hie studies of the etching of quaitz. 
have revealed several interesting 
phenomena In the note to A alute, 
it was pointed out that, m contradiction 
to the observations of previous workers, 
the pyramids produced on quartz by 
hydrofluoric acid when the quarts plate 
is cut at right angle to the optical axis, 
aie duected to the mechanical axes 
rathei than to the electric axes of quartz 
Particularly interesting was the finding 
of the formation of new etching patterns 
when the etching was carried out under 
elect tic field It has been shown that, 
by means of such new etching patterns, 
the electric axes and the polarity of 
quartz can be determined and certain 
kinds of crystal defects can be detected. 

Regarding the study of the effect of 
indium rays on (juartz, it was found 
that specimens of different varieties of 
quaitz, colorless or colored, when exposed 
to the a and rays of radium, all turned 
black, onlv the shades of the color being 
different Specimens of vitreous quart r 
prepared from crystalline varieties, on 



the other hand, were ail colored violet 
by the same sort of rays. The effect 
of heat upon the colors, the absorption 
spectrum of the naturally and artificially 
colored quartz and the transparency of 
the naturally colorless and artificially 
decolorized quartz have also been studied. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
pure research work, the institute has 
developed several techniques for making 
mercury-quartz lamps. Lamps of the 
Hanau type (German) and of the Gallois 
type (French) have been made to meet 
the demands of some hospitals. 

III. Institute op Chemistry 

In the laboratory of physical and 
inorganic chemistry Dr. Oui-tao Lion 
has been continuing his study on 
cobaitamine complex salts. Examination 
of the system cobalt laquopent am me- 
water-oxalic acid by Schrememaker's 
method at different temperatures has 
yielded results somewhat different from 
those so far found in the literature 
Definite conclusion is expected to be 
reached soon Studies on the kinetics 
of the oxidation of potassium iodide by 
potassium persulphate and on the 
absorption of solutes by animal black 
from their solutions have also been carried 
out. 

In the laboratory of organic chemistry 
attempts were made by Dr. S. Wang to 
elucidate the structures of some of the 
products previously isolated from Chinese 
drugs. " Dentation,” a substance 
isolated from Tu Ta Huang (Rum ex 
deutalus L ), was found to be a plienan- 
threne derivative and a structure has 
been proposed for it ” Belmacamdin,” 
a glucoside isolated from another Chinese 
drug, Shikan (Bclmacamda Chinensis, 
Law.), was found to give on hydiolvsis 
an aglucon, “ Belmacamgenm.” which 
gave p-hvdroxy-phenyl acetic at id on 
treatment with alcoholic potash, the 
other decomposition products being under 
investigation. In addition to these, 
previous work on the synthesis of 
compounds related to vitamin K is 
being continued. 

IV. Institute of Materia Medica 

With Dr. C. K. Chuang as acting 
director, research work m the Institute 
of Materia Medica was formeily con¬ 
centrated on investigations of Chinese 
drugs. A new r research program in 
the field of thiazole and pyrimidine has 
recently been started by Dr. Y. F. Chi. 
For the time being the research ts directed 
toward the synthesis of compounds of 
the atebrin and plasmoquin types with 


a thiazole ring attached to the amino- 
alkyl side chain, thus attempting to 
find new antimalarials. It is hoped that 
the work could later be extended to 
the synthesis of vitamin Bi analogues 
w'hich contain both thiazole and pyri¬ 
midine rings. 

V. Institute of Zoology 

Principal fresh-water fauna of the 
inland lakes of Yunnan province and 
their economic values remain to be the 
chief subject of study m the Institute 
of Zoology, which is under the direction 
of Dr. Tchang Si. The latest contribution 
of considerable local importance is the 
artificial fertilization of Tstng yu (green 
fish) of Yangtsung Lake. Research ^ork 
carried out by the institute is summarized 
as follows * 

(1) Artificial propagation of Tsingyu 

(Matsya sinensis. Bleeker) from 
Yangtsung Lake by Tchang Si 
and Yung-pm Liu; 

(2) Investigation of the fishing gear 

of Yunnan by Tchang Si and 
Yung-pin Liu , 

(3) Study of Plankton, " Cladocera 

and Copepoda,” of Tien Chih 
(Kunmmg Lake) by Tchang Si 
and Po-)u Yi , 

(4) A study of the edible snail, 

Margarya melamoides Nevill, of 
Tien Chih (Kunming Lake) by 
Tchang Si and Cheng Ching-tai; 

(5) The duckery of Tien Chih 

(Kunmmg I^ke) by Tchang Si 
and Cheng Chmg-tai ; 

(fi) On some fresh-water sponges of 
Yunnan, by Tchang Si and 
Cheng Ching-tai , and 

(7) Notes on some reptilia of 
Kunmmg and its vicinity by 
Tchang Si and Cheng Ching-tai. 

VI. Institute of Botany 

The plant life of northwestern China 
and Yunnan forms the major portion of 
the studies of the Institute of Botany, 
which is under the direction of Liou 
Shen Ngo. Parties were sent to the 
Ta Pieh Shan and the Tsing Lmg areas 
for the collection of plant specimens. 
Field work was also carried out in the 
vicinity of Kunming, Tali and western 
Yunnan. Up to April, 1945, the institute 
was in possession of more than 75,000 
plant specimens, one of the largest 
collections of its kind in China. For 
the botanic garden at Wukung, many 
new* plants have been collected from 
different localities. 



VII* Institute of Historical 
Studies and Archaeology 

Research projects carried out by the 
Institute of Historical Studies ancl 
Archaeology comprise the following: 

(1) Preparation of an essay on 
Chinese culture as compared with 
that of the West (a comprehen¬ 
sive and historical study) by 
Hsu Ping-chang, director of 
the institute, 

(2) Continuation of the work on 
the general report for the 
archaeological excavation of Tow 
Kt Tai (a ruined site of Paoki 
hsten in Shensi province) by 
Su Ping-chi , and 

<3) Studies concerning the philosophy 
of Wang Pi by Shang Ai-sung ; 

<4) Studies on the marine treaty 
between Sung (Chinese) and 
Chin (Tungus) by Cheng Su-lo; 


A book of 432 pages entitled The 
Legendary Period in Chinese Ancient 
History by Hsu Ping-chang was published 
in April, 1945. A list of papers and 
reports published or in preparation, up 
to May, 1945, is given below: 

(1) “ Kuan Yin Tze wrote Lao 

Tee,” by Hsu Pmg-chang; 

(2) A critique of Professor Liang 

Shu-ming’s The Oriental and 
Occidental Cultures and Their 
Philosophies, by Hsu Ping- 
chang ; 

(3) Notes on Chinese ancient history, 

by Hsu Pmg-chang; and 

(4) Some principles in the study of 
Chinese ancient historical data, 
by Hsu Ping-chang and Su 
Ping-chi. 



CHAPTER XI 

INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


INDUSTRIAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Wartime Industrial Policy 

China’s wartime economic reconstruct 
tion aims at the development of the 
interior and the introduction of a planned 
economy. 

Based on the Program of Armed 
Resistance and National Reconstruction, 
China’s wartime industrial policy pro¬ 
vides : (1) achievement of self-sufficiency 
in the production of national defense 
matenals, (2) maintenance of factories 
producing military and daily-used articles, 

(3) assistance in the removal* of factories 
from places in or close to the war areas, 

(4) promotion of the establishment of 
new factories producing military and 
daily-used articles, (5) financial and 
technical assistance to such factories, 
and (6) prohibition of labor strikes and 
lockouts. 

Industrial Administration 

The highest organ m charge of econo¬ 
mic affairs m China is the Ministry 
c; Economic Affairs. According to its 
organizational law, the Ministry is res¬ 
ponsible for the direction and supervision 
of the execution of economic affairs by 
the authorities in the various strata of 
local government. It has the power to 
suspend or countermand any order or 
disposition of a local government con¬ 
cerning economic affairs if such older or 
disposition is regarded by the Ministry 
as contradictory to the existing laws 
and regulations or as having exceeded the 
powers granted to the local authorities 

Among the departments under the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs is the 
department of industry which as a 
component part of the internal organiza¬ 
tion of the Ministry is in charge of indus¬ 
trial administration. 

The National Resources Commission 
is a subsidiary organ of the Ministry in 
charge of state-owned industries. It is 
headed by the Minister. It was founded 
m April, 1935, as a result of the reorgani¬ 
zation of the National Defense Planning 
Committee, which was organized in 
Nanking m 1932 under the National 
Military Council. According to its organi¬ 
zational law. the National Resources 
Commission is : 

(1) To develop, operate, and control 
basic industries; 

removal of factories, see 
CHINA HANDBOOK , 194 $. 


(2) To develop, operate, and control 

important mining enterprises; 

(3) To develop, operate, and control 

electric power enterprises ; and 

(4) To administer other enterprise* 

as designated by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The War Production Board is an 
independent organ under the Executive 
Yuan taking charge of war production. 
It was established on November 16, 1944, 
with help of the American Nelson Mission, 
headed by Donald Nelson, ex-director 
of the American War Production Board. 
The Chinese W'ar Production Board is 
headed by Dr. Wong W r en~hao. Accord¬ 
ing to its organization law,, the board 
is * 

(1) To consider and determine the 

priority of production, utiliza¬ 
tion and transport of important 
matenals and products , 

(2) To examine and decide on the 

different matenals and imple¬ 
ments to be obtained from the 
United States through the 
Lend-Lease Agreement with 
the exception of finished arma¬ 
ments which will be decided 
by the military authorities 
alone , 

(3) To encourage industrial produc¬ 

tion in China by providing: 
financial, equipment, and 
material aids to Chinese 
factories. 

The Board has a number of American 
advisers and a Sino-American Joint 
Production Committee to advise on its 
work. 

Provincial Industries 

Various provincial governments are 
authorized to establish industrial enter¬ 
prises to meet local needs. The 
Ministry of Economic Affairs constantly 
directs and supervisee the development 
of such enterprises. It has promulgated 
a set of regulations governing the 
direction and supervision of provincial 
enterprises, stipulating : 

J. Principles: 

(а) Important industrial and mining 
enterprises relating to national 
defense should be undertaken by 
the Central Government; 

(б) Private interests should not be 
infringed upon in undertaking 
provincial enterprises. 



(c) Emphasis should be given to 
inter-provincial trade. 

2. The enterprises are confined to : 

(a) Processing, marketing and supply 

of local products , 

(b) Commodities relating to the 

people's livelihood , and 

(c) Goods for inter-provincial trade 

3. Provincial enterprises are pro¬ 
hibited from engaging m . 

(a) Monopolies without special per¬ 

mission from the Central 
Government; 

(6) Purchases without a mandate 
from the Central Government 
of those commodities which 
the Central- Government has 
been purchasing ; 

(c) Price and commodity control ; 
and 

(i d) Retail business 

4. The following activities are also 
prohibited 

(#) Lowering the prices for purchas¬ 
ing commodities in such a way 
as to affect the produce! s 
legitimate interests , 

(b) Raising the selling prices so as 

to affect the local market , 

(c) Intervening oi hindering legiti¬ 

mate business of other busmens 
enterprises , and 

( d ) Other illegal activities. 

5. Provincial enterprises should be 
entirely independent The management 
of these enterprises should be separated 
from the ordinary admmistiative work 
of the provincial governments Pnvate 
capital may be solicited 

POSTWAR INDUSTRIAL 
RECO NSTRUCTI ON 

The 11th Plenary Session of the Fifth 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuormntang, held in September, 1943, 
adopted a program for postvvai mdustnal 
reconstruction and a polic y encouraging 
foreign investments in China in the 
postwar period The Sixth National 
Congress of the Kuormntang m May, 194.*>, 
adopted an Industrial Reconstruction Pro¬ 
gram*. The Supreme National Defense 
Council on December 29, 1944, also 

adopted a set of General Principles on 
Economic Enterprises during the First 
Period of Reconstruction. The text 
of the Supreme National Defense Council 
resolution reads : 

“The task of China's economic recon¬ 
struction must be undertaken along the 

•S«e Chapter on Kuomintaug for full text. 


lines of planning in accordance with the 
teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen so that free 
economic development under a General 
Reconstruction Plan will eventually 
lead to the establishment of the economic 
system prescribed in the Three People's 
Principles. 

“ In the future all possible measures 
should be taken to encourage free enter- 
■prise m so far as they are not inconsistent 
with the principles of the ' regulation 
of capital ’ Various means should also 
be devised to attract foreign capital, 
which is to be utilized in China in the 
spirit of fostering international coopera¬ 
tion on the basis of equality and 
reciprocity, provided that such co¬ 
operation does not prove detrimental 
to our sovereign rights or to the realiza¬ 
tion of our Economic I Man In this 
manner it is hoped that free enterprise 
will furnish an impetus to the economic 
development of China and help hasten 
the consummation of our Reconstruc¬ 
tion Plan. 

“ The guiding principles for economic 
enterpuses are as follows 

“I. The mdustnal development of 
China should be carried out along two 
lines (1) bv private enterprises and 
(2) by state enterprises 

“ 11 In order to facilitate the division 
of labor under the General Plan for 
Economic Reconstruction the following 
provisions concerning economic enter¬ 
prises are to be observed : 

“ (1) The kinds of state monopolies 
should not be too numerous. 
Such monopolies include inter 
alia [a) postal service and 
telecommunications, (6) ar¬ 
senals, (r) mints, id) principal 
railroads and (e) large-scale 
hydraulic pow'er plants. 

“ (2) Private capital may engage m 
any enterprise other than state 
monopolies 

“ (3) The Government may, on its 
own account or in cooperation 
with Chinese or foreign capital, 
engage in enterprises which 
pnvate capital is not fully 
c apable of developing or which 
the Government regards as 
being of special importance, 
such as large-scale petroleum 
fields, steel plants, air and 
water transportation, etc 

“ (4) Ail enterprises which are operat¬ 
ed by the Government in co¬ 
operation with Chinese or 
foreign capital should be 
organized in the form of 
business corporations. The 



Government, apart from exer¬ 
cising such administrative 
supervision as is provided by 
law, is entitled to participate 
in the management of all 
matters relating to the business 
finance and personnel of such 
corporations solelv in its 
capacity as a shareholder 
" (5) With the exception of state 
monopolies all enterprises 
operated by the Government 
whether with or without the 
cooperation of Chinese or 
foreign capital in so tar as thev 
are of a <. ommercial character 
should, as regards their lights 
and obligations be treated 
in the same manner as private 
enterprise of a like character 
'HI The establishment of any lm 
portani private enterprises should 
according to law be submitted to the 
examination and approval of the (»ovem 
ment on the basis of the Generd Plan 
for economic Reconstruction flm 
poitant matters to bt considered include 
location of the projected plant pro 
duction eapacitv kind and quahtv of 
output issuanc e of shares and bonds, etc ) 

to all private enterprises that con¬ 
form to the General PI m tor l conomic 
Reconstruction the Government should 
give special e ne ourage rnent including 
hnanc mI aid and technical and tiansporta 
tion facilities so that thev ma\ achieve 
then scheduled progress 

* I\ No restru tion shall be placed on 
the percentage of toitign share of cipital 
in anv Since foreign enterprise In the 
organization of such a coiporation it 
shall not be made a fixes:! rule that the 
general manager be a Chinese although 
the chairman of tin board of directors 
must lx a c bun sc 


14 V State enterprises may contract 
foreign loans or seek foreign investments 
through competent Government organs 
provided that thev first be approved by 
the Government on the basis of the 
General Plan for Economic Recon¬ 
struction Private enterprise may also 
direetlv undertake such negotiations, 
provided that similar approval of the 
competent government organs is obtained 

\ I All enterprises in China which 
are cliiectiv hninced and operated by 
foreign nationals on their own account 
should observe Chinese laws and regula¬ 
tions In the case of certain special 
enterprisers which would require special 
authorization for their establishment* 
and operation special charters of 
franchisees mav be granted to foreign 
nationals ujxin application to and 
approval bv the Chinese Government 

\ 11 Persons in Government service 
are prohibited from participating in the 
operation and management of any enter¬ 
prise that falls within the scope of their 
supervisorv iunctionx 

\s it st e ms me v itable that the existing 
laws and regulations toncernecl will m 
certain vases bt found to be in conflict 
with the above stated principles the 
matter should be referred to the Legisla¬ 
tive \uin for revision with a view to 
harmonizing all existing legislation on 
the subject 

NUMBER OF FACTORIES 

Since Match 1941 the Ministry of 
I conomic Affairs has been conducting 
a nation wide legist ation of both govern¬ 
ment owned ami pi i\ate-owned factories, 
fht numbti of lactones operating m 
China as registered with the Ministry 
m 1941 is as follows 


Table 1 -Number of Factories in China in 1944 
By Locality 
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Table 2—Number of Factories in China in 1944 
By Industries 


Kinds of Industry 
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Metallurgical 
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STATE-OWNED INDUSTRIES 
National Resources Commission 

Among the government-operated enter¬ 
prises are the state-owned factories 
of the National Resources Commission 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs in 
charge of the development of China’s 
heavy industries. 

In 1944, the Commission had 103 
industrial, mining and power units, with 
a total staff of 12,000 persons and 160,000 
workers. The Commission engages in 
electric power, coal, iron and steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten, antimony, 
tin, mercury, machinery, electrical manu¬ 
facturing, liquid fuel, and chemical 
^industries. A review' of the N.K.C. 
enterprises in 1944 and early 1945 is as 
iollows : 

l. Electric Power —The National Re¬ 
sources Commission established most 
of the wartime power plants founded in the 
anterior provinces. It has at present 
21 units, besides survey parties studying 
possibilities of sites for the development 
of hydro-electric power. The 21 units 
are distributed in the ten provinces of 
Szeclwan, Sikang, Yunnap, Kweichow, 
Kwangsi, Hunan, Chekiang, Shensi, 
Kansu, and Chinghai. They have a 
total capacity of 52,980,237 kilowatts. 
The power plants at Changshou, I pm, 
Wanhsien, and Tzeliutsing in Szechwan 
and the Kun-hu plant m Yunnan were 
enlarged and expanded in 1944, A 
high-tension wire was established between 
loin and Tzeliuching in the same year. 
Hydro-electnc projects at Tienshui in 
southern Kansu, Hanchung in southern 
Shensi, Stnsng in Chinghai, and Hsiuwen 
in Kweichow are still under construction. 
Preliminary plans for the development 
of the hydro-electric power of the Yangtze 


Gorges have been completed with the 
help of American advisers. 

2 Coal —The Commission had 18 coal 
mines m the eight provinces of Szechwan, 
Kweichow, Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kwaiig- 
tung, Hunan, Kiangsi, and Kansu, 
producing coal to meet military, commu¬ 
nication, and industnal needs. The 
Hunan units were lost in the Hunan- 
Kwangsi campaigns when the Japanese 
occupied the areas along the Canton- 
Hankow and Hunan-Kwangsi Railways. 
The Commission also pays great attention 
to the exploitation of coal leserves in 
Kweichow to supply the needs of the 
Kweichow-Kwangsi Railway. 

3. Petroleum —The Kansu oil wells 
operated by the National Resources 
Commission are very rich. But they are 
situated m out-of-the-way places where 
transportation facilities are practically 
non-existent. The supply of equipment 
and the shipping of oil have been most 
difficult. It ,is therefore, necessary for 
the Commission to reduce the amount 
of oil output and to concentrate on the 
improvement of the quality of products 
produced by the Kansu oil wells in recent 
months. With the expected arrival of 
modem equipment from the United 
States and the construction of a pioposed 
pipeline from the oil field to Lanchow 
and other places, the Kansu oil wells 
operated by the Commission are expected 
to play an important part in the supply 
of China’s need of oil products. 

The N.R.C. also undertakes to develop 
oil reserves in Smkiang, and to study 
Szechwan reserves, A survey of natural 
gas reserves in Szechwan has shown 
encouraging results. Natural gas pro¬ 
duced near Chungking has been used 
as fuel for short distance trips by trucks 
and ships. 



4* Metallurgy --Metallurgical plants 
operated by the National Resources 
Commission include iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metals. The Commission has 
eight units in Szechwan, Sikang, Yunnan, 
and Kiangsi. In order to decrease the 
production cost and to increase efficiency, 
a lew iron and steel works operated by 
the Commission were merged early m 
1045, The quality of electrolytic copper 
and zinc produced by the Commission 
meets the high requirements of military 
and electric manufacturing industries. 
The experimental production of pure 
aluminum by the Commission has been 
successful, 

5. Machinery —The Commission 
operates six machine making factories in 
Yunnan, Szechwan, Kansu, Kiangsi, and 
Kwangtung. The largest one is the 
Central Machine Works High precision 
tools and generators produced by the 
works are by far the best produced in 
China and the production in 1944 sur¬ 
passed the works* original plans in spite 
of a general trend in decrease in produc¬ 
tion m China. 

6 Electrical Manufacturing —F i v c 
electrical manufacturing factories are 
operated by the N.R.C. The products are 
copper wire, galvanized iron wire, cables, 
vacuum tubes, lamp bulbs, military and 
ordinary telephone sets, telephone switch¬ 
boards, motors, generators, transformers, 
switch-gears, batteries, and dry cells. 
The largest of the factories is the Central 
Electrical Manufacturing Works. Special 
emphasis was paid by the factories in 
1944 to improve the quality of their 
products. Super-short wave radiophone 
and 3,000-watt long wave transmitters 


produced by these factories are used by 
the Chinese f air and ground forces with 
good results. Some of the factories and 
branch factories in Kwangsi were lost in 
1944 when war advanced into that area* 
The Kweilin factories were evacuated* 
Some elements merged with Kunming ahd 
Chungking factories, and some will resume 
work in Kweiyang. 

7. Chemical Industry —The N.R*C. 
operates 20 chemical industrial plants 
in Szechwan, Yunnan, Kweichow, Shensi, 
Kansu, and Kiangsi producing liquid fuel, 
acid, alkali, cement, fire bricks, by¬ 
products from coking and tung oil- 
cracking, and experimenting on the 
production of plastics The Tung Li 
Oil Works in Chungking is a vegetable 
oil cracking plant treating tung oil for 
the production of gasoline substitute and 
Diesel oil substitute The Kienwei Coal 
Distillation Plant in western Szechwan 
produces gasoline substitute, Diesel oil 
substitute, coke, and other by-products 
from coal Both plants serve technically 
as examples for the nation. 

The National Resources Commission 
also handles the exploitation, dressing, 
refining, and exportation of export 
minerals including tungsten, antimony, 
tin, mercury, bismuth, and molybdenum 
produced in Kiangsi, Hunan, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Kweichow’, Yunnan, Szechwan, 
and Smkiang, The Hunan-Kwangsi cam¬ 
paigns in 1944 affected adversely the 
work of the Commission in supplying the 
Allies with such essential war minerals. 

The enterprises undertaken by the 
National Resources Commission and the 
increase in their production can be seen 
from the following . 


Table 3—Enterprises undertaken by the National 
Resources Commission 


(December, 1944) 
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Source; National Resources Commission 





Table 4—Production Index of Plants Operated by 
The National Resources Commission 
(1939 = 100) 
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14,556 

12,621 

52,61 I 

Iron Ore 

104 

60 | 

100 

145 

47 

Sulphuric Acid 


100 j 

698 

1,203 

67 

Others 

64 

111 

272 

74 

77X 

General Index 

164 i 

ttoo’ 1 

580 

655 

715 


Source . -National Resources Commission 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 

Organization 

The War Production Board, under the 
directorship oi Dr Wong Wen-hao and 
with the help of American experts, is 
responsible for the strengthening of the 
war production in China Under the 
Board are the Departments of Secretariat, 
Priority, Materials, Production, Military 
Supplies, Transportation, Purchase, and 
Finance, and the Offices of Accounts and 
Personnel. It has also a Liquid Fuel 
Control Committee, a Coke and Coal 
Committee, a Material Supplies Service, 
and two branch offices, one m south¬ 
western China and one in northwestern 
China. It has a Smo-American Joint 
Production Committee to coordinate the 
cooperation of war production in China 
and the United States A number of 
industrial advisory committees advise 
on the production of iron and steel, 
electric power, machinery, liquid fuel, 
coal and coke, electrical manufacturing, 
auto parts, and chemical industry. 

The Board began to function on 
November 10, 1944 In January, 1945, 
it absorbed the Liquid Fuel Control 
Commission of the Kxecutive Yuan, the 
Industrial and Mining Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and Fuels Control Adminis¬ 
tration of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs It has a number of American 
advisers formerly under Donald Nelson 
and now under Edwm A, Locke, Jr Mr. 
Nelson is still the high economic adviser 
to the National Government The first 
batch of American advisers with the 
Nelson Mission included Mr. Locke, 
Special Assistant, J. A Jacobson, Special 
Assistant, A. Z. Carr, Assistant , Francis 
Cleary, Secretary; Howard Coonley, 
former director of the Conservation 
Division of the American War Production 
Board ; E M Stallings, alcohol production 
expert; H. W. Graham, chief metallurgist 
of the Jones and Laughhn Co,; H. A. 
Strain, director of New Materials of Fuel 


and Tar of the United States Steel C or- 
poration , ('. A Bell, foundry superinten¬ 
dent of the United Engineering Foundry 
Company , Hendrik Oversen, consulting 
engineer of the Du kens Steel Co , V. k. 
Waldschmidt, formerly with Jones and 
Laughhn , Whiting Wiliauer, chief of 
China Division of Foreign Economic 
Administration, Alex Taub, chief engi¬ 
neer of Engineering Service of Foreign 
Economic Administration , and Tom 
Trumble, assistant secretary Several of 
them have since returned to the United 
States Mr Nelson resigned in Ma\, 
1945, and Mr Locke was appointed i>\ 
President Truman to head the mission m 
China The mission is reinforced by 
20 more American specialists including 
Gordon Yocum of Wheeling Steel Cor¬ 
poration , Joseph Stafford of Republic 
Steel , H. George Riger Bennett of the 
Carnegie-1 Jlinois Steel Corjioration En¬ 
sign J. A Kelly, U S N K , of the Bureau 
of Mines , George S Scott of the Bureau 
of Mines , K P Brooks of Sears-Koebuck , 
Harold Roland of the Alcohol Division 
of W p B , Llewellyn Evans of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Administration , Ralph 
E Loper formerly of the 'textile Division 
of W P B , B E Eddy of (Town Manu¬ 
facturing Co , G 7' Lee, consulting 
Chemist, L N Allen, Jr, ol American 
Cyanamid Chemical Corjioration ; M J 
Garvin of Petroleum Administration tor 
War, J F Lainmermg of the Mammon 
Brass ^Foundry Works, Ralph Strang 
of the Automotive Division of W P B. . 
Roy M. Jacobs of Lories and Lamson , 
Walter F. Brown of W. W. Kellogg Co , 
and Mel Dechaxeau of the Program 
Bureau of W.P.B 

Measures Undertaken 

In the field of the increase of war 
production, the War Production Board 
undertakes several measures including 

1. Placing orders with government 
and private factories for military supplies 
and other important materials and paying 



liberal sums of bargain money in advance. 
Up to the end of March, 1945, the Board 
ordered 1,100,000 pieces of entrenching 
tools, trench mortar shells, land mines, 
bayonets, etc., and ordered $2,300,000,000 
worth of iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, 
rails, mine cars, auto parts, textiles, 
chemicals and timber for use in war 
production. 

2. Purchasing products necessary to 
the wai effort for stockpiling in order to 
meet emergency requirements and to 
maintain normal production Up to the 
end of March, 1945, a total of $104,000,000 
was paid for the purchasing of stockpiling 
products, 

3. Leasing processing equipment as 
boilers, generators, etc , to industrial or 
mining plants with a view to increase 
their production capacity. A seven- 
article regulation governs the leasing of 
such equipment, partly owned by the 
Chinese Government and partly supplied 
by Ameiica under the Lend-Lease arrange¬ 
ment. 

4. Granting of temporary financial 
assistance in case of necessity Up to 
the end of March, 1945, a total of 
$801,000,000 such short-term financial 
assistance was granted. 

5. Granting of technical help This 
includes the establishment of a produc¬ 
tion standard, to help smaller factories 
of the same category to merge or to 
cooperate, to encourage the specialization 
of larger factories. American advisers 
from the Board are detailed to visit the 
different factories to give advice on the 
improvement of production 

0. Secuung of supplies of materials 
and equipment both inside the country 
and from abroad The Board entourages 
research and inventions and improvements 
and seeks to overcome transportation 
and personnel problems. More than ten 
factories evacuated from Hunan and 
Kwangsi in 1944 were given loans amount¬ 
ing to $120,000,000 and technical help 
from the Board to resume production 

Concrete Works 

Concrete works of the Board include; 

X, Iron and Steel—For the .production 
of pig iron, the Board seeks to increase 
the supply of coke and iron ore by 
increasing the output of iron ore, improv¬ 
ing the methods of coking and transporta¬ 
tion. For the production of steel, it 
emphasizes the increase of equipment 
to produce more kinds of steel, especially 
those needed by arsenals It is estimated 
that steel production in 1945 may reach 
34,000 metric tons—twice the 1944 
production. 

2. Non-ferrous Metals—-The Board is 
mainly concerned with the increase of 


the production of copper, lead, and zinc 
by increased equipment and by intensified 
purchasing olf old stocks, ft plans to 
produce 400 metric tons of crude copper, 
200 metric tons of lead, and 000 metric 
tons of zinc in 1945. 

3. Coal and Coke—Increase in equip¬ 
ment and granting of loans and credits 
made possible the noticeable increase 
in coal production in early 1945. 
Through the efforts of the Board, the 
Chialmg River mines produced 04,000 
metric tons in February, 1945, a month 
of only 28 days and during the Chinese 
New Year season, as compared with 
50,000 tons in November, 1944, and 
58,000 tons m December, 1944. 
Chungking received 70,260 metric tons 
of coal and coke in February and 72,059 
tons m March, 1945, a marked increase 
over the previous rate of 50,000 tons a 
month. 

With the greater production of iron 
and steel, more and better coke is required. 
The beehive oven according to the 
design brought to China by American 
experts proved to be very useful in 
turning Jurassic coal into metallurgical 
coke The coking process instead of 
lasting for a week can now be completed 
in 48 hours. The coke thus obtained 
is of better quality and the process 
consumes less coal Effort is being 
made by the Board to encourage the 
construction of such ovens m right 
places. 

4. Electric Power— -With the develop¬ 
ment of industrial work, the shortage of 
power is being increasingly felt m Free 
China. Serious effort for its amelioration 
is specially needed m Chungking, 
Kunming, and Chengtu The Board 
takes two mam slept, m this direction. 
The fust step is to supply more power 
with the equipment now already in use 
m Free China The second is to install 
new generator sets to be imported from 
America Nine 1,000-kilowatt generators 
imported from America w'lll be installed 
in Chungking, Chengtu, and Kunming 
to increase the supply of electric power 
in these centers. The 1944 average 
monthly supply of electric power in 
Free China was 13,043,609 kilowatt- 
hours. The amount was increased to 
15,680,865 kilowatt-hours m February, 
1945, an increase of 15 per cent, It 
was further increased to 16,868,677 
kilowatt-hours m March, 1945. 

5. Liquid Fuel—A greater amount of 
gasoline and alcohol will be required in 
1945 with the importation of a number 
of new trucks With the cooperation of 
the United States Forces Headquarters, 
the Board received at Chengtu 50,000 
drums from the U. S. Army Air Forces 



and moved them to appropriate places 
am containers for alcohm. Measures will 
also be taken by the Board to establish 
storage tanks for stockpiling of liquid 
fuel/ It plans to step up the nation’s 
alcohol production to 30,000,000 gallons 
in 1046. In the first three months of 
the year, 6,000,000 gallons were produced, 
registering an increase of 00 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1944. 

6. Military Equipment—The Board 
takes two steps in increasing the produc¬ 
tion of military equipment m Free China, 
One step is to increase the equipment of 
existing arsenals. The second is to 
award contracts to private plants for 
the production of military equipment. 
Up to the end of March, $1,626,000,000 
was paid by the Board as price and 
bargain money for the manufacturing 
of entrenching tools, land mines, trench 
mortar shells, wire, and other equipment 
produced by private plants 

7. Other Efforts—The Board has 
completed the planning and construction 
of dehydration equipment for the treat¬ 
ment of vegetables for military use. 
It produced equipment for the processing 
of rice and flour It ordered 3,600 
yards of cloth interwoven with cotton 
and hemp from the Sung Sing Cotton 
Mill in Chungking at the cost of 
$16,970,000. It ordered $300,000,000 
worth of auto parts for the War Transport 
Board and granted a loan of $30,000,000 
to the Chia Hwa Cement Works to 
increase the production of cement. 

Import and Lend-Lease 
Applications 

In the handling of imported materials, 
the Board is responsible for the application 
of purchases of ail materials abroad for 
Chinese organizations. Up to the end 
of March, 1945, it ordered a total of 
33,074 tons of materials for Chinese 


government and private organization** 
and examined other applications totalling 
4,386 tons. 

The Board handles all Lend-Lease 
applications with the exception of finished, 
armaments and trucks. For the year from 
July, 1945, to June, 1946, the Board has 
sanctioned applications totalling 100,005* 
tons, Up to the end of January, 1945, 
a total of 351,035.36 tons of American 
Lend-Lease materials. valued at 
US$442,778,108.61, had left America, of 
which 20,653.24 tons were on the way, 
314,807.77 tons had reached India, and 
15,574 34 tons were lost at sea. 

The Board is also responsible for the 
determining ol shipping priority of 
imported materials From January to 
March, 1945, the Etoard sanctioned the 
shipping of 5,600 tons of materials by 
planes of the China National Aviation 
Corporation. Of this amount, 5,224 
tons, 94 per cent of the sanctioned 
amount, were actually shipped. The 
deficiency was due to unfavorable weather 
conditions prevailing m February. Of 
the amount flown in by the C N A C. r 
more than 40 per cent were armaments- 
and 20 per cent equipment and materials 
for munition making. The Board hopes 
to ship, both by air and by land trans¬ 
portation, 108,000 tons of materials 
from India in 1945 

Finance 

To finance its activities, the Board 
arranged immediately after its establish¬ 
ment with the Bank of China, Bank of 
Communications, the Postal Remittances- 
and Savings Bank, and the Central 
Trust for credit of $10,000,000,000. 
Up to the end of March, 1945, the Board 
paid out $2,730,443,974 in bargain 
money, prices, loans, and credits itemized 
as follows: 


Table 5—Financial Assistance Given by the W.P.B. 


Item 

Amount 

Contracts 

$1,764,771^74” 

Military Equipment 

$1,625,41)6,860 

Zinc, Lead, Copper, Tin 

47,630,800 

Auto Parts 

50,624,990 

Rails and Mine Cars 

10,177,052 

Bessemer Iron 

15,200,000 

Cotton-Hemp Piecegoods 

12,776,832 

Electric Implements 

1,865,440 

STOdCm-ING 

164,040,000- 

Galvanized Wire 

13,920,000 

Telephone Sets 

67,720,000 

Refined Copper 

44,000,000 

Hemp Quilt 

Alkali 

9,000,000 

28,800,000 

Short-Term Credit 

801,632,000 

Alcohol Committee, N.R.C. 

140,000,000 

Coal and Coke Control Administration 

228,156,000 

Tzeyu Iron and Steel Works 

12,000,000 

Removal of Hunan-Kwangsi Factories 

122,000,000 

Increase of Coal Production 

299,476,000 

Totaj. 

12,730,443,974 


Source ; War Production Board 




INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Index Numbers or 
Industrial Production 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs began 
to compile the index numbers of China's 
wartime industrial production in the 
spring of 1041. The Ministry chose the 


average monthly index number of 100$ 
as the base number because only in I USB 
both government-operated and private- 
owned factories had laid a firm foundations 
in the interior after the outbreak of the 
war had caused dislocation and readjust¬ 
ments. 


Table 6—Index Numbers of Industrial Production 
1938 = 100 


Item 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 | 

1943 

1944 

General Index 

130.57 

185.83 

242 96 

302.17 

! 375.64 

351.64 

(1) Producer’s ’’Goods 

129.06 

181.13 

230 61 j 

272 12 

316.07 | 

324.95 

Electricity 

135.88 

205 01 

261.04 

291 65 

340.77 

382 45 

Coal 

109.15 

119.50 

169.87 

207.10 ! 

213.96 

148.65 

Iron 

116.67 

150.00 

106 50 

82.00 

56.84 ! 

81.68 

Silicon Iron 

118.75 

648.63 

1,299 75 

| -* ,184 25 

4,058.21 

2,628.36 

Steel 

211 11 

350.56 

875.00 

2,214 44 

4,973.33 

7,813.33 

Electrolytic Copper 

100.00 

283.75 

159.50 

127 23 

122 22 

394.44 

Machine Tools 

204.52 

296.30 

367 47 

340.66 

314.29 

414.28 

Steam Engines 

100.00 

492.32 

747 25 

581.15 

464.00 

602.00* 

Internal Combustion Engines 

151 09 

329 09 

706.36 

715 09 

504.35 

497.83 

Generators 

71.18 

1,217.47 

1,809.61 

1,747 16 

2,466.67 

3,858.38 

Motors 

10,360 71 

14,820 2* 

26,059.52 

12,332 14 

13,628 57 

7,357 H 

Transformers 

81 78 

127.31 

236.04 

351 16 

271.80 

243.60 

Cement 

230.80 

246.50 

124 18 

193 83 

173.65 

200.52 

Soda Ash 

132.42 

115 57 

66 95 

160 06 

248 10 

393,67 

Caustic Soda 


100 00 

300 48 

359 81 

441.18 

670.59 

Bleaching IVwder 


100.00 

348.30 

448 98 

425 00 

650 00 

Sulphuric Acid 

7 2! 94 

251.76 

367.65 

391 76 

371.45 

457.14 

Hydrochloric Acid 

72.93 

152.53 ’ 

131.31 

J81 82 

387.50 

432.50 

{%) Consumer’s Goods 

145.63 

306.27 

404.07 

658.88 

1,010.61 

920.36 

Gasoline 

103.96 

1,669.23 

4,029.46 

37,679 17 

65,496.54 

83,153.81 

Alcohol 

264 31 

1,489.77 

1,767 37 

2,566 43 

2,427.22 

2,464.16 

Cotton Yarn 

142.37 

277.25 

387 52 

718 97 

734 92 

726.30 

Wheat Flout 

127.29 

214.09 

298 08 

322 54 

272 97 

221.08 

Soap 

120 69 

341 34 

489.02 

390 24 

430.75 

285-65 

Matches 

101.05 

123 51 

126.51 ! 

488.96 

69.77 

72.83 

Paper 

106 83 

134.06 

257.47 

691 06 

582 98 

69211 

Leather 

107.42 

122 61 

140.87 

281 25 

330 06 

263.49 

Electric Bulbs 

295 29 

998.96 

897.56 

1,252 86 

2,043 06 

2,383.58 

Printing Ink 

727.05 

2,796.29 

2,952.94 

2,941.18 

4,829.52 

2,383.19 

Pencils 

126 94 

121.16 

85.20 

92 28 

131 24 

137.10 

Cigarettes 

194.82 

1,058 75 

1 

1,072 86 | 

1 

2,142.86 

20,122 40 

16,808.51 


Source Ministry of Economic Affair* 


Industrial Production, 1940-44 

The following review of the industrial 
production in wartime China in 1940-44 
includes both government-operated and 
private-owned- industries. Special re¬ 
ferences are made wherever either govern¬ 
ment-operated or private-owned factories 
alone ate reviewed. 

(1) Metallurgy --The largest private 
iron and steel works are the Yu Hsin Iron 
and Steel Works, the Iron and Steel 
Works of the China Development Com¬ 
pany, and the China Steel Plant They 
operate electric, Bessemer, Martin, and 
open-hearth furnaces. (For details, see 
chapter on Mineral Resources) 

(2) Machinery —For the development 
of the machinery industry, the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs has ordered both 


government-operated and private-owned 
machine-making factones to observe 
three points. First, specified kinds of 
machines should be manufactured to 
meet the increasing needs, such as the 
Diesel oil engines of the China Automobile 
Manufacturing Company and the weaving 
machines of the Shun Chang Machine 
Works Second, the system of division 
of labor should be adopted for the pro* 
duction of large-size machinery, such 
as the large-size weaving machine of the 
Shun Chang Machine Works, the tung oil 
engines and gas burners of the New 
China Engiueeiing Company, and the 
oil cracking machine of the China Vege¬ 
table Oil Plant. Third, new machines 
should be designed such as the malleable 
cast iron refining machine of the Central 
Machine Works of the National Resources 
Commission. 


H 





Table 7— Machinery Production* 1940-1944 



Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs 




Table 9-Alcohoi Production* 1940-1944 

{Unit Gallons) 
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(3) Electrical Manufacturing —Largest 
electrical manufacturing plants are the 
Centra! Electrical Manufacturing Works, 
the Central Radio Manufacturing Works, 
the Central Insulator Works of the 
National Resources Commission, the 
Electrical Manufacturing Plant of the 
China Development Company, the Watson 
Electrical Manufacturing Company, the 
Hua Cheng Electrical Manufacturing 
Works, the Tien Sheng Electrical Manu¬ 
facturing Works and the Ta Lu Electrical 
Manufacturing Works. 

These plants produce generators, 
motors, radio transmitting and receiving 
sets, broadcasting sets, electrical bulbs 
and batteries and insulators. The greatest 
difficulty in the development of wartime 
electrical manufacturing industry m China 
is the shortage of raw materials. 

(4) Liquid Fuel —Liquid fuels include 
alcohol and gasoline substitutes. Due 


to the shortage of gasoline, alcohol is used 
for automotive vehicles. Gasoline and 
Diesel oil substitutes are produced from 
vegetable oil and other materials. Free 
China is capable of producing 12,000,000 
gallons of alcohol a year. Szechwan 
alone is capable of producing 8,000,000 
gallons. 

(5) Chemicals —Chemical products .in¬ 
clude acids and alkali, cement, paper, 
leather, matches, soap, and miscellaneous 
chemicals. 

The largest acid and soda producing 
plants are the Chemical Supplies Plant 
of the National Resources Commission, 
located in Kunming, Yunnan ; the Kiangsi 
Sulphuric Acid Manufacturing Plant; and 
the Tien Yuan Electrical and Chemical 
Manufacturing Plant in Szechwan. They 
produce caustic soda, soda-ash, bleaching 
powder, sulphuric and other acids. 


Table 11— Production of Sulphuric Acid, 1940-1944 


(Unit: Boxes; 1 box — 90 kilograms) 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1042 

1943 

| 1944 

Szechwan 

i 5,065 

j 3,479 

3.898 

3,629 

4,795 

Kweichow 

1 

114 ! 

367 

277 

318 

Yunnan 

177 

j 213 | 

878 

204 

220 

Kiangsi 

Chekiang 

! 5 

. 

I 

377 

452 

345 

Shensi 

385 

470 

712 

1,657 I 

1.654 

Hupeh 


f 294 

410 

399 

583 

Total 

! 6.232 

| 4,570 

6.642 

6.6)8 ! 

7,915 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 12— Production of Nitric Acid, 1940-1944 

(Unit; Boxes, 1 box—fit) kilograms) 


Province 

1940 ; 

1941 | 

1942 i 

1943 i 

1944 

Szechwan 

106 

176 | 

173 : 

279 i 

240 

Kweichow 


7 i 

36 

I 22 

18 

Yunnan 



1 

2 


Chekiang 

1 

i 

! 

i 


Shensi 

39 


76 

I 121 : 

108 

Total 

J46 

188 i 

286 i 

! 424 j 

1 366 


Source : Ministry ol Economic Affairs 


Table 13— Production of Hydrochloric Acid, 1940-1944 


(Unit: Boxes; 1 box--54 kilograms) 


Province 

1940 

1 1941 

1 1942 

1943 

1044 

Szechwan 

4,989 

3,374 

4,810 

3,805 1 

9,699 

Kweichow 

803 

13 j 

72 ! 

94 

104 

Yunnan 

■ 

143 i 

169 1 

79 

85 

Chekiang 


6 




Shensi 

83 

104 | 

107 

204 

379 

Total 

5,875 1 

3.640 1 

5,158 1 

4.182 

10,167 


Source ; Ministry of Economic Affairs 
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Table !4—Production of Caustic Soda* I940-IW4 

_(Unit: Boxes; 1 box—60 kilograms) 


Province 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

6,616 

9.716 

11.600 

35,225 

43.045 

Yunnan 



229 

1,791 

2.258 

Kwangsi 


103 ! 




Hunan 


. 

14 

400 

120 

Chekiang 

4 

4 

10 

10 

14 

Shensi 


300 

500 j 

600 

700 

Total 

6,620 

10,123 

12,353 | 

38,026 

46,137 


Source ; Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 15—Production of Soda Ash 

_(Unit : Piculs) _ 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

20,984 

26,434 s 

34.032 

66,797 

87,580 

Yunnan 



2.505 

3,154 

6,149 

Kiangsi 

Kansu 

360 

i 

6 

53 

166 

Tot a i. 

21,344 

26.434 

36.543 

70,004 

93,895 


Source Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 16- Production of Sodium Sulphide 

_(Unit Kilogra ms) 


Province 

1940 ! 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

Yunnan 

Kansu 

21 ,000 

32 888 
26,945 

16.100 
19,181 j 
*0.000 j 

57,350 

11,000 

62,529 

14,000 

Total 

21,000 

59,833 

45,281 i 

68,350 

76,529 


Source Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 17—Production of Bleaching Powder 

_(Unit Boxes , i hox 100 lbs ) 


Province 

1940 

194 i 

| 1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

Shensi 

2,269 

9,898 

400 

1 14,818 
500 

13,605 j 
600 

20,382 

800 

Total 

2,269 

10,298 

15,318 

14,205 | 

21,182 


Source . Ministry of Economic Affairs 


The largest cement plants in hree Plant, and the Kiangsi (Yment Plant 
China are the Szechwan Cement Plant, The National Resources Commission 
the Central China Cement Plant, the opeiates the Kansu Cement Plant to 
Kweichow Cement Plant, the Kunming meet the demand in the Northwest. 
Cement Plant, the Ku angst Cement 


Table 18 Production of Cement 

__(Unit Barrels)_ 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

187,714 

109,367 

145.012 

140,245 

186,509 

Kweichow 


232 

2,432 

1,813 

5,239 

Yunnan 

230 

10,133 

17,714 

36,111 

25,099 

Hunan 

99,302 

46,136 

65,006 

68,252 

38.679 

Shensi 


930 


3,706 

3,800 

Kansu 




7,694 

11,643 

Total 

287,246 

166,798 

230,164 

257,821 

270,969 


Source. Ministry of Economic Affairs 
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There is ©aly one government-operated 
paper mill, namely, the Central Paper 
Mill, reorganized from the Lung Chang 
Paper Mill of Shanghai and now under 
the control of the Central Trust of China. 
Large private paper mills include the 


Chung Yuan, Kien Kuo. Kia Lo. Cheng 
Chung, and Tungliang paper mills. 
They produce printing paper, newsprint, 
wrapping, and tobacco paper. Improve¬ 
ments have been made in the manufacture 
of paper through native methods. 


Table j9— Production of Machine-Made Paper 


(Unit: Reams) 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

26,769 

89,828 

85,431 

129,713 

154,734 

Sikang 


12,000 

10,000 

4,440 

4,440 

Kweichow 

12,000 

12,400 

12,000 

12,000 

13.200 

\ unnan 


21,439 

14,234 

18,938 

20.032 

Kwangsi 

445 

2,586 

2,573 ; 

3,167 

1,825 

Kwangtung 



184 

429 

400 

Hunan 

106 

69,008 

26,496 

64,094 

39.208 

Kiangsi 


9,234 

7,590 

8,677 

8,552 

Chekiang 

7,654 

15.000 

12,030 

4.240 

4,321 

Shensi 



389 

348 

2,046 

Kansu 


2,175 

2,000 

2,000 

2,200 

Hupeh 


7,250 

8,000 

8.000 

8,300 

Honan 



1,375 

1,800 

437 

Total 

46,074 

240,920 

182,302 

257,846 

288,696 


Source Ministry of Economic Affairs 


About 40 plants produce both sole 
and upper leather. The Han Chung 
Leather Manufacturing Plant pioduces 
leather ht for aviation unc Several 
of these leather factories produce glue 
for mdustraal use since such material 
cannot be imported. 

Amina) fats, vegetable oil, and caustic 
soda are the chief materials for the 
manufacture of soap in China Since the 
interruptaon of the import of soda from 
abroad, the Tien Yuan Electrical and 
Chemical Manufacturing Plant has been 
manufacturing lujuid caustic soda Soap 


factories aie capable of turning out 
60,000 boxes of soap every month with 
a by-product of six tons of glycerine. 
Free China is capable of producing 100,000 
packages of candles a month (six candles 
to a package). The annual production of 
matches amounts to 100,000 boxes. 
The largest match raw material manu¬ 
facturing plant is the China Match Raw 
Materials Company, supplying more than 
half of the raw materials needed in 
the interior. 

The production of these industries 
may be seen in the following tables : 


Table 20—Production of Sole Leather 

(Unit Kilograms) 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

79,892 

569,257 

427,273 

1,568,266 

1,641.600 

Sikang 


63,000 

8,329 

34,565 

38,118 

Kweichow 


18,000 

15,000 

19,405 

19,400 

Yunnan 



85,950 

1,278,168 

1,987,420 

Kwangsi 


59,000 

55,000 

8,000 

4,000 

Hunan 

5,000 

67,500 

56,000 

200,000 

100,300 

Kiangsi 


50,000 | 

50,000 


....... 

Chekiang 



33,008 

123,496 

130,780 

Shensi 

9,758 


15,633 

140,533 

85.524 

Kansu 

1,838 

19,500 i 

28,020 i 

215,423 

248,374 

Hupeh 


1,650 

1,500 

3,636 

2,821 

Shansi 

1,647 

! 




. 

Total 

98,135 

847,907 ; 

| 

775*713 

3,591.492 

4,258,537 


Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs 
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Table 21—Production of Upper Leather 


(Unit: Sc 

juare Feet) 

Province 

1 mo 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan- 

148,800 

219,150 1 

978,188 

651,801 

461,850 

Sikang 

Yunnan 



24,528 

10,338 

11,005 



1,161,600 

117,057 i 

86,759 

Kwangsi 

449,256 

81,320 

8,000 

45,000 

22,000 

Hunan 


300,000 

200,000 

57,500 

35,757 

Chekiang 


. 1 

7,056 

10,250 

8,500 

Shensi i 

98,674 

12,000 | 

39,367 

383,827 

430,427 

Kansu 


95,410 

224,192 

38,331 

37,406 

Shansi 

4,147 

1 




Total 

700,877 

707,880 1 

2,642,929 

| 1,214,104 

1,093,704 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 22—Production of Soap 

_(Unit: Boxes)_ 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

176,181 

287,884 | 

224,728 

258,114 

257,063 

Kweichow 

6,400 

22,284 

20,162 

39,573 

39,343 

Yunnan 

17,729 

600 1 

68,964 

54,847 

42,557 

Kwangsi 

20,500 

4,000 | 

4,000 

4,000 

1,500 

Kwangtung 


• • 1 


5,441 

4,040 

Hunan 


... | 

6,000 

6,214 

2,770 

Kiangsi 


1 

1,210 

2,049 

2,000 

Chekiang 

6,200 

. . 1 




Shensi 

1,562 

2,809 

4*212 

6,792 

16,180 

Kansu 

295 

4,900 ! 

4,700 

9,802 

8,062 

Hupeh ! 

1,285 

59,300 , 

82,166 j 

70,454 

63,345 

Total | 

230,152 

361,757 , 

416,142 1 

457,286 

436,860 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 23 - Production of Matches 

(Unit Cases, 1 ease-=7,200 packages) 


Province 

1940 

| 1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Szechwan 

18,723 

' 30,252 

24,700 

27,428 

28,315 

Sikang 

780 

960 

450 

208 

130 

Kweichow 

976 

! 3,096 

1,861 

1,244 

2,185 

Yunnan 

1,762 j 

6,704 

4,981 

4,231 

5,000 

Kwangsi 


i 1,585 

1,730 

2,700 

1,410 

Kwangtung i 

3,137 ! 

! 3,506 

1,910 

13,937 

I 12,030 ' 

Fukien 

1 , 1 66 | 

[ 1,427 

867 

1,346 


Hunan 

• 

828 

722 

591 

200 

Kiangsi 

166 , 

951 

3,902 

9,019 

8,785 

Chekiang 

. . 1 

400 

1,010 

1,907 

2,085 

Shensi 

I 10,567 | 

8.533 

8,565 

15,257 

19,423 

Kansu 

1,704 

3,552 

3,039 

l, 355 

1,463 

Total 

38,981 

61,794 

53,737 

79,223 

81,026 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Other chemical plants include fire¬ 
bricks, glass, rubber, and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing factories Of Free China’s 
glass factories, the Jui Hua Glass Manu¬ 
facturing Plant is the largest, producing 
10,000 pieces of glassware every day. 
The best known rubber plant is thq 
China South Seas Rubber Works, 
which has factories in Chungking, 
Kunming, Kweiyang, and Kwangyuan. 
Its main work is to retread automobile 


tires from worn out ones with a monthly 
capacity of 2,000 tires. Among the- 
factories manufacturing materials for 
electrical and chemical uses under h^h 
temperatures are ten plants producing, 
a total of 200,000 firebricks a month. 
Sugar production amounts to 40 metric 
tons a day. 

(6) Textile —The textile industry is 
divided into four groups, namely, cottoh, 
wool, ramie, and silk. The most 
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important is cotton spinning and weaving. 
At the end of June, 1944, there were 
altogether 230,000 spindles in Free 
China, and more were being installed. 
Most of these spindles were removed 
from factories formerly located in the 
war areas and later reinstalled in the 
interior. Machinery factories in Free 
China produced 150,000 new spindles 
m 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943. Cotton 
mills are largely concentrated in the 
provinces of Szechwan and Shensi. 
Chungking houses five large cotton 
factories. Among them are the Yu 


Feng, Yu Hua, and Sung Sing cotton 
milts, The Ta Hua Cotton Mill is the 
largest in Shensi Province. 

Among the six woolen mills, the 
three largest are the China Woolen 
and Worsted Limited, the Chwan Kang 
Woolen Textile Mill and the Min Chih 
Woolen Textile Mill. These three woolen 
factories have a total of 2,400 spindles, 
producing 320,000 meters of woolen 
cloth in 1943. The China Woolen and 
Worsted i jmited installed more spindles in 
J944 and expected to produce 1,000,000 
meters of woolen cloth a year. 


Table 24 -Production op Machine-Spun Cotton Yarn 


(Unit: Bales) 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Chungking (Municipality) 

33,10ft 

48,539 

33.091 

50,346 

49,680 

Szechwan 

1 ,ftl7 

5,888 

16,288 

23,367 

23,045 

Yunnan 

4,398 

10,445 

l ft, 980 

13,777 

11,910 

Kwangsi 

884 

1,711 

7,930 

.1,361 

680 

Kwangtung 



240 

200 

200 

Hunan 

668 

7,015 

9,103 

9,559 ! 

7,738 

Kiangsi 


i . 

59 

317 ! 

250 

Chekiang 




57 

52 

Shensi 

! 

8,243 

15,396 

18,845 

28,929 

27,471 

Total. 

48.91ft 

S 88,994 

102,536 

127,913 

121,021 


Source: Ministry of Kconoimc Affairs 


Table 25—Production of Cotton Cloth 


(Unit - Bolts) 


Province 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Chungking (Municipality) 

149,492 

27.V327 

453,217 

88,460 

358,408 

Szechwan 

307,700 

478,379 

530,350 

458,906 

401,826 

Sikang 

2,400 

3,000 

3,200 



Kweichow 

105 820 

212,327 

219,945 

44.900 

41,900 

'V unnan 

278,370 

293,892 

218,582 

91,643 

85,617 

Kwangsi 

29,400 

206,253 

232,667 

246,253 

111,750 

Kwangtung 



9,600 

9,750 

7,500 

Fukien 

122,270 

42,910 

41,000 

42,450 

34,200 

Hunan 

1 268,140 

; 395 929 

563,820 

526,701 

324,888 

Kiangsi 

15,307 

67.432 

69,400 

74,985 

65,250 

Chekiang 

23,295 

45,508 

40,500 

44,420 

38,850 

Shensi 

270,346 

442,443 | 

286,265 ! 

540,584 

504,136 

Kansu 

5,731 

25,246 | 

38,146 

39,545 

35,485 

Nirigsia 1 

650 

1,099 | 

1,700 ! 

1,880 

l,5(>0 

Hupeh 

12,858 

31,579 

11,240 

11,242 

10.595 

Honan 

| 96,739 

j 100,985 

1 77,025 

120,565 

I 50,150 

Total 

! 1.683,518 

1 2,622,309 

I 2,796.657 

2,342,284 

2,072,056 


Source : Ministry of Lconomie Affairs 


(7) Food, Drink a and Tobacco - There 
were 42 flour mills in the interior at the 
end of 1943. Factories producing various 
kinds of drinks and tobacco are capable 
of meeting the demands. Szechwan 
tobacco is widely used, while tobacco 
paper is largely produced in Free 
China. 


The largest flour mills include the 
i'u Hsin, Sien F'eng, Hua Feng mills 
and the China Food Industry Company. 
The China Food Industry Company 
produces not only wheat flour but other 
kinds of flour such as com flour. It 
operates the largest rice polishing and 
hulling factories in the interior. 











Table 26— Production of Wheat Flour 

(Unit: Bags) 


Province 

Szechwan • 

Kweichow 

Yunnan 

Kwangsi 

Kwangtung 

Fukien 

Hunan 

Kiangsi 

Shensi 

Kansu 

Hupeh 



Source . Ministry of Economic Affairs 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 
TO PRIVATE INDUSTRIES 

The Ministry of Economic Affairs has 
rendered both financial and technical 
assistance to the private-owned industrial 
and mining enterprises through its indus¬ 
trial and Mining Adjustment Vdministra¬ 
tion Financial assistance included the 
granting of loans directly b\ the Ministry, 
the granting of loans through government 
banks, and investments The Ad¬ 
ministration supplied private industries 
with materials which it purchased both 
at home and abroad, and trained skilled 
workers ami cm out aged technical inven¬ 
tions and improvements The \<1- 
ministration was transferred to the War 
Production Board in January, 1945, 
and it was abolished m February. The 
Board is now responsible for giving all 
assistance to ( hinese industries 

In the year from July. 1043, to June, 
1944, the Vdnunistration loaned 
$55,312,550 dimtlv to factories, 
$19,850,000 in the latter half of 1943. 
and $35,402,550 m early 1944 Of this 
total, chemical plants got $27,500,000. 
machinery factories got $12,280,000, 
mines got $7,090,000, power plants got 
$4,000,000, textiles got $2,000,000, 
electric manufacturing got $941,850, 
food companies got $100,000, arid other 
industries got $800,000. 

In the same period, the \dmmistration 
sanctioned the negotiation of loans 
totalling $290,200,000 through the govern¬ 
ment banks. Of this total machinery 
factories got $07,500,000, chemical plants 
got $04,500,000, textile nulls got 
$43,000,000, public utilities got 
$41,000,000, < o,i] mine^ got $30,000,000, 
iron and steel plants got $32,000,000, 
electric manufacturing works got 
$3,000 000, and other industries got 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 


The Administration invested m 18 
enterprises in the same period, totalling 
$74,472,870 Of this amount, it invested 
$16,000,0(M> m the Hcngyang Hemp 
Weaving Mill, $14,000,000 in the 
Chungking Cableways Company, 
$10,000,000 in the C hengtu Water Works, 
$7.500 000 in the Hunan Third Cotton 
Mill, $7,000,000 in the China Paper 
Mill, $5,000,000 in the Wood Distillery 
Company, $4,000,000 m the Kweichow 
Industrial Corporation, $1,929,853 in 
the Kwangsi Cotton Mill. $1,500,000 in 
the Yun Feng Paper Mill, $1,200,000 in 
the Chung Nan Paper Mill, SI.000 000 in 
the Pahsien Power Company, $1,000,000 
in the Southwest Industrial Company, 
$1,000,000 in the Ching-WVi Spinning 
and Weaving Machine!) Factory, 
$1,000,000 in the Kwangsi Chemical 
Works, $873 023 in the Ilwa Shing 
Cement Works, $800,000 m the Kiangsi 
Cement Works, and $670 000 m the Fu 
Yuan Water Power Company 

Another form of helping private 
factories undertaken by the Administra¬ 
tion was ordering of goods fiom factories. 
From January, 1943, to July, 1944, it 
ordered $358,752,928 worth of machinery 
from machine shops in Free C hina. 
Of this, machinery cost $165,881,710 or 
45 per cent of the total, prime movers 
cost $138,810,575, tools cost $51,054,643, 
and spare parts cost $3,006,000 

The Administration bought m the 
period from July, 1943, to June, 1944, 
2184,771 worth of goods from Great 
Britain, US $105,130 worth of goods 
from America, Ks 719,502 worth of 
goods from India, and 22,028 worth of 
goods from Australia. In the same 
period, it bought $522,923,171 
worth of goods in China. The materials 
purchased were distributed among 
industrial and mining enterprises. 



















The Administration, in the period 
from July, 1943. to June, 1944. held 
training classes for skilled workers. 
The classes were held m Chungking, 
Chengtu, Hunan, Yunnan, and Kwangsi. 
Eighteen hundred skilled workers were 
graduated from these classes during that 
time. Another 1,800 were being trained. 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

In charge of industrial research is the 
National Bureau of Industrial Research, 
established in 1931, formerly under the 
Ministry of Industry and now under the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs The 
functions of the Bureau are : 

(1) To do research on industrial raw 

materials, 

(2) To do research on industrial 

techniques and processes, and 

(3) To do research on and to inspect 

industrial products 

The Bureau has 10 laboratories and 
12 experimental plants. They are : 
Research Laboratories * 

0) Chemical Analytical Laboratory, 

(2) Material Testing Laboratory, 

(3) 'timber Research Laboratory, 

(4) Motor Fuel Research Laboratory, 

(5) Electrical Research Laboratory, 
(0) Heat Power Engineering Labora¬ 
tory, 

(7) Colloidal Chemistry Research 
Laboratory, 

H) Mechanical Designing and Testing 
Laboratory, 

(9) Cellulose Research Laboratory, 

(10) Fermentation Research Labora¬ 

tory, 

{11) Ceramic Research Laboratory, 

(12) Oil and Fat Research Labora¬ 

tory, 

(13) Pure Chemicals Research 

Laboratory, 

(14) Sugar Research Laboratory, 

(15) Salt and Alkali Research 
Laboratory, 

(16) Textile Research Laboratory 
Experimental Plants : 

(1) Mechanical Experimental Plant, 

(2) Electrical Instrument Experi¬ 

mental Plant, 

(3) Leather and Tannin Extract 

Experimental Plant, 

(4) Ceramic Experimental Plant, 

(5) Pure Chemicals Experimental 

Plant, 

(6) Oil and Fat Experimental Plant, 

(7) Starch and Fermentation Experi¬ 

mental Plant, 

(8) Salt and Alkali Experimental 

Plant, 


(9) Cellulose Experimental Plant, 

(10) Textile Experimental Plant, 

(11) Timber Experimental Plant, 

(12) Sugar Experimental Plant. 

The important items of work of tht 
different laboratories and experimental 
plants may be mentioned as follows: 

Fermentation 

The Fermentation Research Labora¬ 
tory has a collection of 257 species of 
micro-organisms, of which 66 are species 
of yeasts, 98 species of aspergilh, 77 
species of Mucor and Rhizopus, and 
16 species of Pemulhum citromyees. 
Micro-organisms of different origins are 
collected and isolated, identified and 
studied. Some of them are from the 
United States, Germany and Japan. 
Many are from the provinces in China 
where wine, vinegar and soy sauce are 
produced. This laboratory supplies the 
alcohol industry with many alcohol 
fermentation micro-organisms. It also 
has had species of Penicillium in its 
collection since 1938 Acetone, butyl 
alcohol, and lactic acid are produced by 
fermentation. Food yeast is studied and 
Vitamin B extract is produced m 
quantity 

Oil and Fat 

The Oil and Fat Research Labora¬ 
tory has been working on extraction 
and utilization of different kinds of 
vegetable oil Seven important factors 
in vegetable oil have undergone close 
investigation and experimentation, and a 
general formula has been found. ITob- 
lems of lung oil are also studied in the 
different phases of utilization. Plastics 
made out of vegetable oil-seeds are 
studied. Corncobs are used to extract 
furturol which, when mixed with creosol, 
can be made into plas ic>. Substitutes * 
for super-heated steam cylinder oil have 
been made out of castor oil, and hundreds 
of tons of the lubricant have been supplied 
to railway locomotives Cracking of 
vegetable oil to get gasoline has been 
another important work of the Oil and 
Fat Laboratory since 1932. Technical 
information on this problem has been 
given to oil cracking plants 

Pure Chemicals 

China, during the war, has been 
entirely cut off from an outside supply 
of pure chemicals. To cope with 
the situation the Pure Chemical Research 
Laboratory began to work on fine 
chemicals manufacturing in 1938. It 
now produces 90 kinds of chemical 
reagents in adequate quantity. Acetic 
acid and acetone are now r being produced 
as by-products of the native charcoal 



industry through a process of wood 
distillation. The method is simple and 
has been widely extended. Thousands 
of pounds of acetic acid and acetone 
are obtained. Ammonian Chloride and 
Aqua ammonia are extracted from animal 
waste, such as fur and bristles. 

Leather Tannery and Tannin 
Extract 

Szechwan province produces an 
abundant quantity of goat skin, which 
ranks as one of the best in quality in 
the world. Raw goat skin was one 
of the export goods before the outbreak 
of the war. Now it cannot be exported, 
nor can quabracho, a kind of tannin 
extract necessary for leather making, be 
imported. The Bureau’s experimental 
tannery has been set to find other sources 
of tannin, and is now extracting it from 
bark, leaves and nutshells obtained from 
certain trees of oak family. Quabracho 
substitutes are needed to enable the 
tanneries in the interior to manufacture 
leather out of raw skins. The Bureau’s 
leather experimental plant works on 
belting leather with satisfactory results 
and is supplying factories with power 
transmission belts of a quality close to 
international standard. 

Ceramic Research 

The Ceramic Laboratory has been 
conducting, during the last 12 years, 
research work on different kinds of 
ceramic matenals in China. Based on 
the result of research on refractory 
materials in Szechwan, the Ceramic 
Experimental Plant of the Bureau is able 
to produce hundreds of tons of high 
temperature firebricks for iron and 
steel plants. It also produces chemical 
porcelain for laboratory and factory 
uses and pyrometnc cones for tempera¬ 
ture measurement. 

Mechanical Experiment . 

China is cut off from an outside 
supply of machinery and equipment as 
well as from sources of designs and blue¬ 
prints. The Mechanical Experimental 
Plant, in collaboration with the Bureau’s 
Mechanical Designing Department, has 
been supplying the different factories with 
designs and blueprints of industrial 
equipment and machinery. The plant 
is working on several kinds of machine 
tools. 

Electrical Research 

The Electrical Research Laboratory is 
carrying on research work on insulat¬ 
ing matenals which has yielded useful 
information to the Chinese electrical 
manufacturing industries. Calibration of 
recording instruments and testing of 


electrical machinery represent another 
phase of the work of the laboratory in 
helping the newly developed electrical 
manufacturing industry. This laboratory 
closely follows the technical standards 
as furnished by the U.S. Bureau of 
Standards. In cooperation with the 
Electrical Research Laboratory, the Elec¬ 
trical Experimental Plant was set up 
in 1942. This plant experiments on 
techniques in instrument manufacturing. 

Cellulose 

China produces various kinds of 
cellulose raw materials. A systematic 
study of the materials has been done 
by the Cellulose Research Laboratory 
during the last ten years. The results 
thus obtained serve as a guide to the 
paper and cellulose industries. A 
cellulose experimental plant has been 
established to make tissue paper and 
other special kinds of paper 

Textile 

Textile industry is one of the most 
important modern industries in China. 
The Textile Research Laboratory started 
its work of testing of textile products 
from different factories, and it is aiming 
at setting a high standard. Small-scale 
cotton spinning has been advocated by 
the Government to meet the war needs. 
The Indian Ghoseh spinning set has been 
introduced as a most suitable pattern for 
widespread use. Improvements have 
been made to adjust this spinning jenny 
to Chinese cotton. 

Timber 

West China has the most important 
timber resources in China, second only 
to the Northeastern Provinces. China 
has the greatest variety in species, 
second only to the United States. The 
Timber Research Laboratory Is under¬ 
taking a twofold work. First, it 
searches out, collects and studies the 
different variety of timber species that 
will eventually add to the knowledge 
of the timber family of the world. Two 
thousand species had been found and 
studied up to the end of June, 1944. 
Second, it studies the utilization of 
different kinds of timber in the light 
of the modern technique of wood working, 
timber treatment, veneer cutting, ply¬ 
wood manufacturing and sawdust 
utilization. The Forest Product Labora- 
tory of the U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture at Madison, Wisconsin, has rendered 
China help in furnishing all sorts of 
technical information and literature. 
The laboratory procedure of the Timber 
Research Laboratory follows closely that 
of the American Forest Product Labora¬ 
tory. 



Salt and Alkali 

The Salt and Alkali Research Labora¬ 
tory and Experimental Plant are located 
at Tzeliutsittg, salt-producing center in 
Szechwan, Research work seeks to 
increase salt production through the 
promotion of improved methods of 
processing. Bittern, the residue part of 
salt production, which was formerly 
thrown away, is now the important 
source from which borax, boric acid, 
calcium chloride, iodine, bromine, and 
other by-products are extracted. The 
Experimental Plant produces these by¬ 
products to meet medical and industrial 
demands. 

Sugar 

The Sugar Research Laboratory and 
Experimental Plant are located at 
Neikiang, sugar-producing city in 
Szechwan. Native methods of sugar 
manufacturing have been investigated 
and utilized. The introduction of hand 
centrifuge m the refined sugar processing 
has been promoted by the laboratory 
since 1940 This enables the shortening 
of time of processing and increases the 
output to a great extent Native methods 
have been improved and the production 
has been increased. 

INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVE 

The Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 
was found in Hankow in 1938. Its 
mission is to assist m economic re¬ 
construction by producing daily necessities 
for both military and non-mihtary uses 
and to establish a cooperative basis 
for the small industries to be scattered 
throughout the country. 

I he following is a review of the 
activities of the C I C * 

Organization 

The highest governing body of the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives is the 
Board of Directors, of which Dr. T. V 
Soong has recently been appointed 
Acting Chairman In charge of actual 
administration is the Central Head¬ 
quarters, formerly in Hankow and now 
in Chungking Under the direction of 
a secretary-genera! and a deputy 


secretary-general, the Central Head¬ 
quarters is divided into departments of 
field work, finance, and general affairs. 
The execution of policy is in the hand$ 
of a National Coordinating Committee 
composed of the secretary-general and 
the heads of the field work and finance 
department. 

The direction and supervision of the 
cooperatives in the various provinces are 
placed in the hands of three regional 
headquarters, namely: 

1. Northwest: Comprising Shensi, 
Kansu, Ningsia, 
Chmghai, Hupeh, 
Shansi and Honan. 

2 Southwest: Comprising Sze¬ 
chwan, Sikang, 
Y unnan and Kwei¬ 
chow. 

3. Southeast: Comprising Hunan, 
Kiangsi, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, Fu¬ 
kien, Chekiang and 
Anhwei. 

The cooperatives are encouraged to 
organize themselves into a federation 
which handles the supply and marketing 
for the member cooperatives as well as 
educational and welfare work with the 
help of the regional headquarters. ‘Local 
federations are exacted to form regional 
federations, and from the regional federa¬ 
tions a National Federation may be 
established. The National Federation 
will then take over the functions now 
performed by the Central Headquarters 
of the C I C , thus bringing to a full 
realization of the highest ideal of the 
industrial cooperative movement, namely, 
self-government of the cooperatives 
through their own federation 

Development 

There were 1,274 industrial cooperatives 
with a total membership of 17,281 at 
the end of March, 1944. This registered 
a decrease of 3 lf> societies as compared 
with 1934, and a decrease of 126 societies 
as compared with 1942. The decrease 
was due to continued readjustment and 
reorganization which have been going on 
since June, 1941. 


Table 27—Development of the C. I. C. (December, 1938 to March, 1945) 


Y LAK 

1 No. of 
j Societies 

No. of 
Members 

Shark < 

Subscribed 

$ 

Capital 

Paid-up 

I 

Loans 

Outstanding 

$ 

Monthly 

Production 

$ 

1938 

69 

1,149 

16,292 

io, 20 tt 

202,400 

281,632 

1939 

1,284 

15,025 

416,108 

236,122 

2,607,302 

2,666,493 

10,456,248 

mo 

| 1,738 

25,682 

1,219,347 

843,245 

6,088,830 

1941 

1,626 

22,545 

2,562,503 

1,972,204 

13,973,37(4 

21,522,766 

20,638,104 

1942 

1,400 

18,681 

6,616,502 

35,072,269 

1943 

1,302 

17,886 

11,267,252 


30,958,188 

51,099,114 

1944 

1,274 

17,281 


71,165.681 

68,600,215 

1945 f March) 

1,066 

17,260 

21,935,725 

18,551,349 

53,941,964 

74,791,387 


Source: Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 






Table 28 — Classification of C. I. C. by Regions (March, 1945) 


Region 

No. of 
Societies 

No. of 
Members 

Monthly 

Production 

Northwest 

310 

4,347 

$28,050,945 

Southwest 

303 

0,245 

23,053,357 

Southeast 

453 

0,008 

23.087,085 

Total 

! uooo 

I7.2WI 

$74,791,387 


Source . Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 


Table 29 Classification of C. 1. C. by Industries (March, 1945) 


l NDl’STRl 1* S 

No. of 
Societies 

No. of 
Members 

. ..I 

Monthly 

Production 

Machine and Metal Works 

03 

1,087 ! 

$ 7,123.578 

Mining 

15 

283 

420,280 

Textile 

424 

8,288 

20,890.579 

I adoring 

89 

900 

5,493,711 

Chemical 

242 

3,520 

17,475.810 

Food 

35 

457 

2.870,478 

Stationery 

34 

077 

2.992 589 

Carpentry and Masonry 

70 

757 

2.581,250 

Transportation 

3 

37 

193,300 

Miscellaneous 

91 

1,088 

8,743,740 

Ten al 

1,000 

17,200 

$74,791,387 


Source : Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 


Finance Conditions 

The finance of the C I C can be divided 
into three main categories, namely. 
Government appropriations, loans and 
contributions 

Up to March 11)45, a total amount of 
$84,000,000 had been appropriated by 
the Government to the C I C. Of this 
amount, $18,185,307 was paid to the 
Northwest regional headquarters, 
$18,840,180 to the Southeast , $18,288,010 
to the Southwest , $1,039,271) to the now 
defunct Marketing and Supply Office, 
Chungking , and $9,980,098 to the Allied 
Force Servace Department Office, South 
east regional headquarters, totalling m 
all $00,323,134. 

The C 1 C arranged with the Farmers* 
Bank of China for a total credit of 
$100,000,000. Of this amount $40,000,000 
is to be loaned through the Northwest 
regional headquarters, $40,000,000 
through the Southwest, and $20,000,000 
through the Southeast Up to March, 
1945, a total of $48,500,000 was loaned 
out to the different cooperatives 

In addition to the above, loans to the 
extent of $05,155,255 were also made 
to the cooperatives from Amindusco 
contributions making a total of 
$179,978,389 loaned out to the coopera¬ 
tives from aii souices, m March, 1945. 


The distributions of these loans were as 
follows - 

I. Northwest . . $75,181,307 

2 Southwest 51,827,805 

3 Southeast . 41,949,180 

4 Marketing and Supply 

Office, Chungking 1,039,279 

5 The Allied Service 

Department of the 
Southeast regional 
headquarters 9,980,098 

The C 1 C received from June 3, 
1943, to March 31, 1945, a total of 
$140,804,859 45 in the form of donations. 
Of this amount $118,230,417 25 
came from Amindusco, New \ork, 
$22,179,999 97 from the British United 
Aid to (Tuna Fund and $394 442 23 
from miscellaneous sources 

Education and Welfare 

Educational and welfare features of the 
( .1 (\ distinguish the industrial coopera¬ 
tives from ordinary factories Members 
of the cooperatives and their families 
are taught to be self-reliant, self-respecting 
and efficient workers. The C 1 C depots 
sponsor programs of general and co¬ 
operative education and give technical 
training to applicants, especially refugees, 
preparatory to organizing them into 










cooperative societies Youngsters be¬ 
tween 12 and 16 are recruited and trained 
especially as technicians Primary 
schools are opened for the children of the 
cooperative members with a view to 
training them as cooperators 

Welfare features of the C 1 C include 
the establishment of nurseries hospitals 
clinics schools consumers cooperatives 
and recreational centers A typical in 
dustnal cooperative community is 
composed of among other things a 
recreational hall a library or reading 
room a nursery one or two primary 
schools and a clinic I ull fledged C I C 
hospitals are found at Paoki Lane how 
and Hauditing 

LABOR CONDITIONS 
Labor Administration and 
Program 

Bast'd on the Program of 4rmed 
Resistante and \ational Reconstruction 
the Ministry of Social Affairs has been 
pursuing a wartime labor policy which 
includes (1) strengthening labor union 
structure (2) promoting labor welfare (3) 
organizing workers in war and guerilla 
areas and (4) bringing about closer 
international labor cooperation 

A Labor Program was adopted by the 
Kuomintang Sixth National Congress on 
Ma> 17 1945 Its objective is to ensure 
social secunty and to fulhl the needs ol 
national defense and the people s liveli 
hood through the development of labor 
organization elevation of workers status 
improvement of workers livelihood pro 
motion of labor capital cooperation 
adjustment of the supply and demand of 
labor increase in libor efficiency 
strengthening of international labor re 
lationship based on the principle of 
national supremaev and the spirit ol 
international cooperation * 

1 he highest administritive organ of 
social affairs in (hma including labor 
affairs is the Mmistrv of Social Affairs 
Specially created for the mobilization 
of manpower is the 1 abor Bureau of the 
Ministry It administers m liters pertain 
mg to (1) investigation registration and 
statistics of manpower (2) requisition 
and classification of manpower (3) 
coordination of the restriction and read 
justments in relation to the acceptance 
of positions dismissal employment wagis 
and salaries (4) coordination or restru tion 
of the various organs and public bodies 
in employing workers (5) investigation 
and restriction of the number md ability 
of the woikers employed in private 
households (0) enaction ol plans Jot and 
the practice of the mobilization ol 
manpower (7) promotion of labor service 

•For full text, teg Chapter II, Kuoramtaag 


(6) control of workers and employers, (9) 
legal protection of the interest of cpm* 
scripted laborers, (10) coordination of 
organs related to the mobilization of 
manpower and (11) other matters per¬ 
taining to the mobilization of manpower 

Labor Organization 

1 here were 3,399 registered labor 
unions with a total membership hi 
889 222 workers at the end of March 
1945 The number of unions was in¬ 
creased compared to 3 138 unions in 
June 1944, but the number of members 
was decreased as compared to 1,035 361 
members in June 1944 Before the 
outbreak of the war there were 872 
registered labor unions with a total 
membership of 743 764 Most of them 
were in big cities 

Among the labor oigamzatiotis 
registered with the Ministry of Social 
Affairs is the Chinese Association ot 
I abor composed of 52 group members 
and 225 members totalling 369 000 
persons It acts unofficially as the 
national organization for workers, as a 
national general labor umpn has not yet 
been established Us chief purpose is to 
raise the c ultural level of ( hmese laborers 
and to promote their welfare 

Several sets of regulations have been 
promulgated for the control of labor 
unions m wartime Among them are 
the Regulations Goienung the Organization 
of Public Bodies in lime of I mergenc) 
and the Prouswnal Regulations Goiern- 
%ng the Lontiol of 1 abot L mans in Time of 
Lmergenc ) 

The Pronsional Regulations (lovernmg 
the C ontrol of Labor i nions in lime of 
Lmergeru) were promulgated by the 
Fxecutivf ^ uan on August 21 1941 

I he main points are 

(1) I he control of labor unions 
should be hrst applied to occupa¬ 
tional unions and then extended 
to industrial unions 

(2) Flit con rol covers the following 
m itters 

(o) Compulsory participation m 
the unions by qualified 
workers 

(b) Strengthening of the organi¬ 

zation of basic units of the 
unions 

(t) J riming of officers and 
members of the unions 
(</) Dispatch of government 
ofhcHis to direct and super¬ 
vise the work of the 
unions and 

(c) Readjustment of the work 

and personnel of the union» 
whenever necessar) 


l 



(3) labor unions should take the 
following as the center of 
activities; 

(а) Assisting the Government 
in the stabilization of 
wages, 

(б) Assisting the Government 

in the investigation of the 
workers' cost of living. 

(i c ) Directing their respective 
members in technical im¬ 
provement and m the 
increase of production, 

(d) Promoting labor welfare 
projects, 

(e) Initiating wartime services, 

(/} Assisting the Government in 
the requisition of labor. 


(4) The Government may subsidize 
labor unions for the prosecution 
of work, or order the related 
entrepreneurs to make appro* 
priations. 

(5) Unions of workers of state-owned, 
educational, communication, and 
public utility enterprises are not 
subject to the control of these 
regulations. 

(6) Any one violating these regula¬ 
tions is subject to punishment. 

Wages 

Wartime changes m wage rates, the real 
income, and real wages of the workers as 
w'ell as their living cost can be seen in 
the following three tables: 


Table 30—Index Numbers op Wages op Industrial Workers 
in Chungking (April, 1944) 

Weighted Aggregative Average; January-June, 1937 = 100 


Industries 

Wage Rate 

Real Income 

Real Wage 

Machinery 

2,321 

14,681 

39.7 

Printing 

14,334 

14,209 

38.5 

Flour 

3,503 

16,373 

44.3 

Textile 

5,643 

16,105 

43.6 

Tobacco 

363 

21,346 

57.8 

Tooth Brush 

9,947 

15,488 

41.9 

Matches 

8,906 

16,352 

44.3 

Automotive Fuel 

7,324 

15,838 

42.9 

Glass 

12,398 

20,936 

56.7 

Public Utilities 

409 

13,896 

37.6 

General Index j 

2,759 

15,134 

41.0 


Source : Ministry of Social Affairs 


Table 31~~Index Numbers of Wages op Occupational Workers 

(April, 1944) 


Weighted Aggregative Average; January-June, 1937 = 100 


Locality 

Wage Rate 

Real Income 

Real Wage 

Chungking 

29,788 

23,046 

65.8 

Chengtu 


35,515 

97.2 

Tzeliutsing 


30,322 

60.0 

Loshan 


31,401 

71.3 

Wanhsien 


25,286 

47.9 

Neikiang 


22,848 

4L6 


Source : Ministry of Social Affairs 









Table 32—index Numbers of the Workers’ Cost of living 
<Aj*ril-May, 1944) 


January-] une, 1937-100 



Period 

Food 

Clothing 

Fuel 

_ 

Rental 

Others 

Gexrral Index 

Chungking 

April 

40,538 

68,654 

38,038 

10,765 

26,738 

36,940 

(Occupations Workers 

May 

51,441 

70,844 

30,213 

11,063 

20,503 

44,431 

-Chungking 

April 

at),054 

58,510 

35,000 

10,766 

31,184 

35,00ft 

(Industrial Worker 

May 

40,637 

50,011 

35,617 

J 1,064 

33,303 

42,701 

Chengtu 

April 

36,097 

74,740 

40,861 

2,857 

33,145 

36,037 

May 

45,017 

80,208 

53,551 

2,857 

38,678 

45J36 

Taeliutsuig 

April 

50,406 

78,112 

23,518 

j 2.607 

| 62,332 

50,577 

May 

74,722 

88,040 

26,543 

1 2,807 

j 67 144 

61,767 

Neikiang 

April 

60,425 

80,712 

32,078 

I 24,122 

i 54,686 

54,886 

May 

84,017 

80,318 

31,307 

i 24,122 

j 78,462 

63,863 

JLoshan 

April 

53,028 

76,576 

38,351 

1 15,647 

! 34,304 

! 51,184 


May 

86,840 

83,946 

44,752 

| 15,647 

| 42,817 

j 75,250 

Wanhsicn 

April 

57,040 

73,354 

55,133 

11,121 

1 48,273 

! 52,744 


May 

73,206 

88,481 

6V>27 

11,121 

| 63,055 

i 66,862 

! 


Source: Ministry o Social Affair* 


The Ministry of Social Affairs began 
to regulate wages in December, 1940. 
-On January 15, 1941, the Executive 
Yuan promulgated Regulations Governing 
the Stabilization of Wages, to be enforced 
first in Chungking and later extended to 
other cities. The mam points of these 
regulations are : (1) the formulation of a 
legal wage scale, (2) living conditions 
of the workers and the indexes of commo¬ 
dity prices to be taken .as the basis for 
the regulation of wages, and (3) restriction 
-of labor turnover. 

The regulation of wages was extended 
to the entire nation on January 15, 
1943, following the adoption of the 
Program for Strengthening Prne Control, 
prepared by Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
shek and adopted by the People’s Political 
Council in October, 1942, and again by the 
10th Plenary Session of the Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee in 
November, 1942. Wages and transporta¬ 
tion charges were to be stabilized 
simultaneously with commodity prices 
in accordance with the Regulations Govern¬ 
ing the Enforcement of the Program for 
Strengthening Price Control, announced 
by the Generalissimo m a circular tele¬ 
gram to central and local authorities 
concerned on December 17, 1942. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs on 
December 19, ’942, sent a circular 

telegram to provincial and municipal 
governments in relation to the stabiliza¬ 
tion of wages. The mam points of this 
telegram are; 

(l) Wages prevailing on November 
30, 1942, should be taken as the 
basis hr the fixing of wages. 


(2) Areas for the restriction of 
wages are to be the same with 
those for price control. 

(3) The restriction of wages are to be 

extended to the following 
occupations. salt, cooking oil, 
textile, machinery, fuel, paper, 
printing, flour, sugar, barber, 
knitting, rickshaw and sedan 
chair, junk transportation, 
carpentry, masonry and stone 
work 

(4) A committee should be organized 
in each locality to decide wage 
rates It is to be composed of 
representatives of local Kuomin¬ 
tang headquarters, local govern¬ 
ment, local San MmCku I Youth 
Corps, the chamber of commerce, 
the labor union and other 
related organs The local com¬ 
petent administrative organs are 
the final authority in deciding 
the rates Such organs are the 
reconstruction departments or 
the social affairs bureaus of the 
provincial governments, and the 
hsien governments. 

(5) The organization and control of 

industrial, commercial, labor, 
and other related public bodies 
at places where the restriction 
of wages is enforced should be 
strengthened. 

(6) The above mentioned regulations 

shall replace the Regulations 
Governing the Stabilization of 
Wages. 





Nineteen provinces and one muni¬ 
cipality have enforced wage control 
measures. The scope of control in 
different provinces differs, from seven to 
41 trades The wage scales are adjusted 
from time to time according to the 
fluctuation of prices With November, 
1042, as base, the income of industrial 
workers in Chungking m December, 1944, 
was 8.1 times the November income and 
that of the occupational workers 8 9 
times. But the cost of living had risen 
9.5 times in the same period. In the 
same period, wages for industrial woikers 
in Kunming was 8 0 times, that of 
occupational workers 8 2 times, and the 
cost of living 9.9 times. Thus, the rise 
m wages was not as great as the rise m the 
cost of living 

Control of Skilled Workers 

The control of skilled workers is one of 
the most important steps that the Chinese 
Government has taken in its wartime 
labor administration This step was 
taken due to two reasons . (1) shortage of 
skilled workers, and (2) increasing cases 
of labor poaching and turnover The 
control of skilled labor is jointly 
administered by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs and the Ministry of Social Affairs 

The control of skilled workers was 
not put on a nation-wide basis until 
April, 1942, when the Regulations (tovctn- 
tng the Control of Skilled Labor in lime 
of Emergency was promulgated by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. At the 
same time, the Ministry designated the 
seven industrial centers of Chungking, 
Kunming, Kweilin, Kweiyang, Sian, 
Chengtu and Wanhsien as areas lor 
the immediate enforcement of these 
regulations The main points of these 
regulations are : 

J. Skilled workers of the following 
industries are to be controlled 

(1) Metallurgical, 

(2) Machinery, 

(3) Electrical manufacturing, 

(4) Chemical, 

(5) Textile, 

(6) Food, 

(7) Printing and stationery supply. 

(8) Other industries as designated 

by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs 

2. The control of skilled latior will be 
enforced if the skilled workers are engaged 
under one of the following conditions: 

(1) In industrial enterprises, 

(2) Unemployed, 


(3) Newly coming from war areas, 

(4) Having received special training, 

(5) Operating workshops by them¬ 
selves. 

3. Skilled workers are required to 
possess certificates iSvSued by the 
committee for the control of skilled 
labor of their respective localities after 
registration Those who do not possess 
such certificates are not allowed to work 
in any factory or to conduct their own 
business 

4. Employment and recruiting of 
skilled laborers should first be approved 
by the local committee 

5. Those violating the provisions of 
these regulations are subject to punish¬ 
ment, no matter whether the violators, 
are employers or laborers. 

Simultaneously promulgated with the 
Regulations Governing the Control of 
Skilled Labor were the RegulationS'Govern- 
ing the Organization of Committees for 
the Control of Skilled Labor in Time of 
Lmergency. According to these regula¬ 
tions, committees should be placed under 
hsien or municipal governments in hsien 
or municipalities where the control is 
enforced Hsien magistrates or muni¬ 
cipal mayors should be chairmen of 
these committees These committees, 
control: 

1 Matters pertaining to the investiga¬ 
tion and registration of skilled 
workers, 

2 Matters pertaining to the distribu¬ 
tion of skilled workers, 

3 Matters pertaining to the assistance 
in recruiting skilled workers, 

4. Matters pertaining to the suppres¬ 
sion of unauthorized shifting of 
skilled workers, and 

5 Other matters pertaining to the 
control of skilled workers 

Methods for obtaining more skilled 
workers include: (J) relief and recruit¬ 
ment of skilled workers m the war areas. 

(2) exemption from military service, and 

(3) training A special institute for the 
training of skilled workers has been 
established to train all kinds of skilled 
workers, especially those for national 
defense industries 

By the end of March, 1945, the Ministry 
of Social Adairs had registered 14,482 
mechanics and skilled workers and 
180,086 industrial and mining workers, 
'the rate of labor turnover has greatly 
decreased, which can be seen from the 
following table. There was practically 
no labor poaching among the factories. 



Table 33—Rate of Labor Turnover in Chungking 


^ Tumftvif-.. Workers Left in file Month 

Workers ImpSJnl at beginning of Month It TJOOO 


- 

Hate of Turnover 


katc ok i'urnover 

1948 April 

22 011 


446 

May 

18 88 


-jV W Si .I'-? 

Jime 

10 27 



T uiy 

7 r )H 



August 

6 fe> 



September 

turn 

Tun 

4 01 

0< tober 

4 0O 

juh 

4 46 

November 

I 4 22 

August 

2 47 

December 

j (i 74 

Srptcmtu r 

6 82 



Or tol>er 

r> 12 



November 

1 81 



December 

1 75 


Workers dismt^sed because of stoppage of work are not included. 
Sour<< Mmisti} of Social Afihjrs 


Labor Welfare 

Labor welfare projects adopted b> the 
Ministry of Sot tal Affairs and tht various 
g^adts of government ma\ be grouped 
into (1) framing of regulitions piomo 
ting ltbor v\flfait (2) factory inspection 
(3) ialior insurant< uul (4) mist c llaneous 
measures 

1 alxir legislation is nc w in China 
Tht Chinese 1 actoiy I cut was promulgated 
m 1929 and revised m 1942 Ihe Labor 
Union Act was promulgated in 1933 
and levistd in 1913 The J actory In 
sped ion J an w is promulgated in 1931 

In January, 1943 the National Govern 
merit promulgated tht Regulations 
itovermn £ the J mplo\eei> and Uorkus 
W eljave 1 und lhese regulations tonlain 
14 articles covering welfare projects to 
bi undertaken by both government 
owned and private owned industrial and 
mining as well as other enterprises This 
set of lemulations is the first of its kind 
adopted since tilt outbreak of the war 
in 1937 

An> cnttrjinsc iccording to this law 
should set aside from one to five per tent 
of its total capital as an employees and 
workers welfare fund at the time of its 
inauguration A sum equal to from 
two to five per tent of the total amount 
of salaries and w igcs jffus allowances 
earned by the employees and workers 
should be set aside by the emplo>ers 
every month foi the promotion oi welfare 
projects while one half of one per cent 
of the salary or wages plus allowances 
of each individual employee or worker 
will be taken From five to ten per cent 
will be taken from the yearly profit 
1 rom 20 to 40 per cent will be taken 
from money realized through the sale 
of scraps 

Tor the workers who are not hired 
by any particular employer, labor unions 
concerned should appropriate 30 per cent 
from the total membership fee for the 
welfare fund Competent government 
organs may grant subsidies for the 
promotion of labor welfare 

25 


lor the preservation and use of the 
welfare fund various enterprises should 
crcatf committees tor the juomotion 
of the welfare of tht emplovees and 
worlo r Sue h (omrmttecs should include 
represent i fives of the labor unions 
concerned lhen organizational laws 
are to be drafted b\ the Ministry of Social 
Affairs W elf ire funds should not be 
used fox other purposes 

1 his new law was immediate iy enforced 
Supplementary regulations were later 
promulgated foi the enforcement of the 
law The Mimsti> of Social Affairs then 
sent officials to factories and mines m 
Chungking and other parts m Szechwan 
to direct and supervise the appropriation 
oi the welfare funds and the organization 
oi the committees in charge of the funds 
lhree hundred factories and mining 
enterprises in Szechwan started various 
welfare projects m accordance with the 
neve law and more factories were c rdered 
to do the same both m Szechwan and m 

other provinces 

1 lie Ministry of Social Affairs, in 
cooperation with organs concerned, 
organized a Labor Welfare Committee 
lor the \ unnan tin miners m 3942 
More than 50,000 tin miners in Yunnan 
j>rovince are benefited Welfare projects 
have been promoted in salt producing 
centers in Szechwan, benefiting a total 
of 400 000 salt w orkers Special attention 
has been paid to the promotion of welfare 
among Chinese seamen both m China, 
and abroad and among highway workers 
in the interior Labor welfare projects 
for the Kansu oil miners have also been 
started 

By order of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, the vanous provincial, municipal* 
and hsien governments as well as the 
vanous grades of labor unions throughout 
the country have also been conducting 
labor welfare projects, such as the creation 
of model villages for workers, the opening 
of schools and social centers, and medical* 
legal and vocational guidance. 




Following the outbreak of the war in 
lgSt, factory inspection was not carried 
out to a great extent until 1941, when 
the Ministry of Social Affairs was placed 
under the Executive Yuan. Since then 
the Ministry of Social Affairs has been 
training factory inspection personnel 
and started factory inspection m 1942. 
In 1942, factory inspection was only 
enforced in industrial and mining 
establishments in the Chungking area 
due to the shortage of personnel. In the 
following year, 574 factories in Sze¬ 
chwan were inspected. They included 
both government and private factories, 
332 in the Chungking area and 242 in 
other parts of Szechwan Special atten¬ 
tion was directed to health conditions, 
safety, accident prevention measures 
and the general living conditions of the 
workers. The measures were extended 
to Kweichow, Yunnan, Kwangsi, Hunan, 
and Shensi provinces m 1944 

Social insurance was introduced in 
1943, when the Ministry of Social Affairs 
started labor insurance among salt 
workers m northern Szechwan, in which 
5,167 workers participated. Preparations 
were made in 1944 for the extension of salt 
workers' insurance to other parts of 
Szechwan and of other kinds of labor 
insurance m Szechwan and other pro¬ 
vinces. 

Labor Service 

In accordance with the Labor Service 
Act , which has been enforced since 1944, 
Chinese people, from 18 to 50 years 
old, are required to participate in labor 
service. Only those who are sick and 
disabled and exempt according to law 
are freed from the service. The service 


includes work on road construction, water 
conservancy, self-defense measures, local 
public production activities, and other 
local welfare activities. Each person 
shall work for not more than ten days, 
eight hours a day, in a year, or 80 hours 
a year if the work is calculated by hour. 

Under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, the nation organized 
342 labor service corps in 1944 with 
29,089,988 persons participating in labor 
service activities, totalling 134,067,962 
worker-days. They concluded the 
Mmhsien-Labrang Highway (350 kilo¬ 
meters) in southern Kansu, the Sining- 
Yushu section (400 kilometers) of the 
Chmghai-Sikang Highway in Chinghai, 
the Lungchang-Fushun Highway (80 
kilometers) in Szechwan, the Ncikiang- 
Weiyuan Highway (30 kilometers) in 
Szechwan, and road beds for the 
Kweichow-Kwangsi and Paoki-Tiensui 
Railways and inter-village roads totalling 
15,225 kilometers. They removed 
27,143,411 cubic meters of earth in the 
digging of ponds and wells for irrigation 
purposes, cultivated 22,042 mow of 
wasteland, planted 14,374,043 frees, 
transported 49,373,224 piculs of food 
for the government. In Szechwan, 
479,395 persons were mobilized and 
contributed in the form of labor service 
33,549,233 worker-days in the construc¬ 
tion of 11 airfields for Allied and Chinese 
air forces In Kweichow', 7,101) persons 
were mobilized each day for one month 
for the construction of airfields. 
Important contributions in the form 
of labor service at places near the front, 
such as the construction of defense works 
and transportation, have taken place 
during the year. 


Table 34— Labor Service Achievements, 1944 


Province 

Persons 

Mobilized 

Days 

ftoads 

Built 
(Km ) 

Water 

Conservancy 

(CubicMeters) 

Reclama¬ 

tion 

(Mow) 

Trees 

Planted 

Foodl 

Transported 

(Piculs) 

Szechwan 

7,982,088 

31,523,394 

3,664 

. 5,882,951 

5,638 

2,785,240 

10,769,985 

Kweichow 

3,580,951 

14,721,221 

1,038 

1,699,085 I 

2,497 

1,133,141 

6,297,780 

Kansu 

2,486,408 

11,529,940 

3,897.9 

3,957 

0,885 

2,094,350 

2,276,670 

Yunnan 

2,585,670 

12,443,500 

1,361.1 

1,711,941 

054 

1,554,217 

3,472,647 

Fukien 

3,012,142 

16,353,912 

732 

3,639,004 

3,954 

1,782,427 

4,993,866 

Kiaogsi 

1,907,414 

9,535,860 

888 

1,445,201 

747 

163,510 

3,453,735 

Hupeh 

1,251,928 

6,751,659 

530 

1,289,817 

498 

853,516 

2,799,590 

Chekiang 

1,405,819 

7,198,530 

636 

1,308,222 

357 

805,307 

3,872,035 

Sikang 

320,260 

1,806,657 

467 

172,591 

33 

138,517 

324,375 

Kwangtung 

4,085,378 

19,795,397 

1,552 

9,058,178 

736 

1,904,050 

5,375,715 

Chinghai 

275,491 

1,323,565 

439 

190,360 

28 

345,214 

354,755 

Ningsia 

189,479 

2,084,327 

120 

141,504 

15 

214,340 

291,472 

Total 

29,089,988" 

134,067,962 

15^225_ 

!' 27,143,411 

! 22,042 " 

14,374,043 

49,283,224 


Source; Ministry of Social Affairs 


China and I.L.O. 

China became a member of the lnte rna 
tional Labor Organization in 1919 
after she had signed the Treaty of 
Saint-Germain. She participates in all 
activities of the I.L.O., and sends dele¬ 
gates to all sessions of the International 
Labor Congress. China was unanimously 


elected by the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Office in 1944 to 
the permanent seat left vacant by 
Japan's withdrawal. 

The I.L.O. in 1930 established its China 
Branch in Shanghai. The China Branch 
is now functiong in Chungking. 



CHAPTER XII 

MINERAL RESOURCES 


The war has necessarily changed the 
picture of Chinese mining industry as 
well as increased the knowledge of the 
nation's mineral deposits. Established 
mining enterprises in " occupied " areas 
have been mostly lost to China for 
the duration of the war. The intensified 
studies made m the southwestern and 
northwestern provinces, however, have 
opened a neve chapter hitherto unknown 
in Chinese mineral exploitation. 

MINING LAW 

The Chinese Mining Law as pro¬ 
mulgated on May 26, i930, was revised 
for the fourth time on June 6, 1942 The 
high lights of the law are : 

1 All mineral resources within the 
boundary of the Republic of China 
belong to the state No prospecting or 
exploitation of any mineral is allowed 
except when mining rights are granted 
by the Government according to law. 

2. All citizens of the Republic of 
China have the rights of mining of 
minerals except in national mining 
districts and national reserves. 

3. Foreign capital may be admitted 
in a mining company with approval 
from the Executive Yuan through the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, subject to 
the following conditions. 

(a) The Chinese capital of the 
company shall be "more than 
half of the total, 

(b) More than half of the directors 

of the company shall be Chinese 
citizens; 

(c) The chairman of the board of 

directors and the manager of 
the company shall be Chinese 
citizens. 

The above rulings are applicable to 
private mining industries as well as to 
those belonging to the central or local 
governments. 


4. Iron, mineral oil, copper and coal 
reserves fit for the manufacturing of 
coke and liquid fuel shall be prospected 
and exploited by the Government. They 
may be leased to private enterprises 
when it is not necessary for the Govern¬ 
ment to undertake such prospecting 
and exploitation. The said private 
enterprises are limited to citizens of the 
Republic of China The Government 
has priority in the purchase of iron ore. 
mineral oil, and copper ore products. 
Any exportation of the above-mentioned 
minerals shall require the sanction of 
the authorities The Ministry of 
Economic Affairs shall determine the 
standard of coal deposits fit for the 
manufacture of coke and liquid fuel. 

5 Iron, mineral oil, coal deposits fit 
for the manufacture of coke and liquid 
fuel, tungsten, manganese, aluminum, 
apatite, molybdenum, tin, mercury, 
bismuth and other ores specified by 
the Executive Yuan at the request of 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs, may. 
when necessary, be designated as national 
reserves and private prospecting and 
exploitation of the said minerals be 
forbidden. 

At the 11 th Plenary Session of the 
5th Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang held in September, 
1943, a new policy encouraging postwar 
foreign investments was adopted. All 
lestrictions applying to Chinese-foreign 
joint enterprises shall be revised, no 
fixed restriction shall be placed on the 
ratio on foreign capital investment in 
joint enterprises and the general manager 
of the concern need not necessarily be 
a Chinese. Foreigners, in accordance 
with the provisions of Chinese laws 
and regulations and having received the 
sanction of the Chinese Government, 
may finance their own enterprises in 
China. 

MINING AREAS 

The areas of private mining claims 
as registered with the Ministry of 



Economic Affairs in Free China from reserves established in 1944, are shown in. 
January to June, 1944, and national the following tables: 


Table 1—‘Mining Areas 


Province 
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Szechwan 

65 
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Kwangtung 
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Hunan 

40 

4 
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Kwangsi 
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Yunnan 
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Kweichow 
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Shensi 
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Kiangsi 
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Honan 
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Ningsia 
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2 

Kansu 
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Chungking 

3 
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Total 

148 

8 

10 

12 

5 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

l 

4 

1 

2 
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Table 2—National Reserves 


Province 

Iron 

Sulphur 

Coal 

Alu¬ 

minum 

Mineral 
Oil | 

Total 

Yunnan 




H 


ti 

Kwangtung 


l 




1 

Kwangsi 

1 





l 

Kweichow 



4 



4 

Kansu 



i ; 


1 

2 

Total 

1 

1 

5 1 

(i 

i i 

14 


Source * Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 3—Prewar Mineral Production of China (tons) 


Minerals 


Coal 

Iron ore (Fe 35-60%-f) 

Hg Iron 
Steel 

Mineral oil (barrels) 
Manganese ore (Mn 45% +) 
Tungsten ore (W03 60%+) 
Molybdenum ore (Mo 45%+) 
Gold (ounces) 

Silver (ounces) 

Copper ore 

Zinc ore (Zn 36-42% + 

Zinc metal 
Tin 

Mercury 

Antimony— 

Regulus 

Crude 

Oxide 

Bismuth ore (Bi 40%+) 
Arsenic ore (As 20-60% + ) 
IVrite 

Kaolin fireclay 
Limestone 
Hock salt 


Saltpeter 

Soda, natural 

Sulphur 

Asbestos 

Fluorspar 

Tate 

Feldspar 

Barite 

Quartz sand 


•Anhwei and Hupeh 
Source: 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

18,490,071 

18,585,271 

20,493,342 

14,938,000 

1,207,181 

1,136,405 

1,359,582 

1,774,46m 

154,283 

173,274 

155,640 


25,000 

25,000 

sojooo 


2,251 

3,187 

2,613 

3,000 

21,501 

9,500 

1,029 


2,210 

5,698 

6,305 

7,000 

0 7 

1 4 

1 5 


09,450 

94,608 

86,926 


150,945 

200,585 

121,504 


440 

483 

471 


10,584 

10,565 

13,299 

10,000 

57 

147 

130 


7,253 

8,358 

8,004 

9,000 

0 5 

04 

0 54 


11,410 

11,112 

13,615 

14,000 

1,287 

1,727 

1,807 


1,408 

1,327 

914 


20 

45 

73 


1,427 

1,159 

1,206 1 

i,ooo 

45,000 

43,000 

40,000 


791,000 

796,650 

805,000 

1,000,000 

4,220,000 

4,220,000 

4,220,000 

5,000,000 

2,520,000 

2,450,000 

2,500,000 


64,508 

64,020 

87,720 

* 

11,070 

14,870 

15,550 

15,000 

5,000 

4,950 

5,000 

5,000 

16,253 

16,814 

16,445 


3,918 

3,781 

3,464 


250 

236 

220 


3,510 

4,800 

5,050 

7,000 

1,680 

3,000 

3,000 


25,077 

21,589 

22,780 


505 

3,092 

9,500 


100,000 I 

100,000 l 

100,000 



1036 


15,034,000 

1,740,802* 


2,000 

7,000 


10,000 

ii,ooo 

13,000 

* 1,000 

i,ocio’,ooo 

5,000,000 


16,000 

5,000 


8,000 


National Geological Survey of China 
















Tabu 4—Mineral Production in Free China <in metkic tons) 


Minerals 

1942 

IMS 

1944 

(Jan,-June) 

Goal 

6,154,846 

i 

6,230,640 

3,120,500 

Pig Iron 

30,00 

31,817 

0,018 

Steel 

3,816 

9,047 

5,827 

Tungsten (Refilled) 

11,949 

9,005 

3,163 

Coppei (Pure) 

1,288 

1,264 

659 

Load (Refined) 

97 

93 

73 

Zinc (Refined) 

179 

232 

135 

Tin (Refined) 

6,039 

4 217 

596 

Mercury (Refined) 

162 

i 14 

54 

Antimony (Refined) 

5,107 

435 

159 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affairs 


RESERVES AND made bv the National Geological Survey 

PRODUCTION " f ChMlu - 

Survey parties are still out m the 
field studying and checking up mi the 
The most reliable of all estimates oi nation’s coal deposits. The 1945 publish* 

probable coal deposits of China is that ed figures bv province are as follows : 


Table 5 -Goal Reserves (million metric tons) 


PkOVINtb 

\ nth rant* * 

Bituminous 

Lignite 

Total 

Anh wei 

60 

300 


360 

Ghahni 

17 

487 


! 504 

Chekiang 

22 

78 


loo 

Ghmghai 

240 

584 


H24 

Fukien 

147 

6 


153 

Heilungkiang 

6 

619 

392 

1,0 n 

Honan 

4,455 

3,309 

1 

7,764 

Hopei 

975 

2,088 

*> 

3,065 

Hunan 

741 

552 


1,293 

Hupeh 

45 

309 


354 

jehol 

2 

573 

39 

614 

Kansu 

59 

' 997 


1,056 

Kiangsi 

271 

420 

9 

700 

Kiangsu 

25 

J92 


217 

Kirin 

2 

986 

155 

3,143 

Ivwangsi 

45 

1,111 | 

1 

1,157 

Kwangtung 

59 

274 


333 

Kweichow 

822 

1,696 


2,518 

Liaoning 

187 

1,649 


1,836 

Ningsia 

173 

284 


457 

Shansi 

36,471 

87,985 

2,671 

327,127 

Shantung 

26 

1,6! 3 


3,639 

Shensi 


71,950 


71,950 

Sikang 

3 

501 

27 

53) 

Sinkiang 


31,980 


31,980 

Suiyuan 

58 

396 

22 

476 

Szechwan 

293 

3,540 


3,833 

Yunnan 

77 

3,542 

694 

2,313 

Total 

45,281 

216,021 

4,012 

265,314 


Source : National Geological Survey of China 







Table A—Goal Production in Free China (metric tone) 



1942 j 

1943 | 

| 1944 


Jan.-June 

July-Dep. 

Jan.-June 

July-Dee. j 

Jan.-June 

Government-owned Mines 

382,159 

360,459 

398,383 

354,957 

443,000 

Private-owned Mines 

2,535,503 

2,775,728 

2,679,800 

3,798,500 

2,677,600 

Total 

3.018,559 

3,136,187 

3,078,183 i 

i 

3,153,457 

3,120,500 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Figures include only those 

PETROLEUM 

Oil reserve in China is an unknown 
factor, as extensive studies are still being 
carried on in the leading oil fields m 
Kansu, Shensi, Sinkiang and Szechwan. 
Findings are also reported from Chinghai, 
Chekiang, Kweichow and Sikang where 
more intensified survey is necessary to 
determine the economic value of the 
reserves. The known oil reserve in 
China is now estimated at 520,750,000 
tons. 

The Shensi reserve can be divided 
into the Yenchang group, the Yungpmg 
group and the Yenan group. The 
Yenchang wells, first dug m 11107, are 
.still producing oil to supply local needs. 
The amount, however, is at present 
nationally insignificant. 

The Kansu oil fields were geologically 
surveyed in 1034-37. Prospecting work 
was started by the National Resources 
Commission m 1038 and drilling work 


reported to the Ministry. 

began in 1939. It is now known that 
the vein extends lrom Yu men to 
Yungteng on the northern foot of the 
Kihenshan range and is very rich and 
capable of large scale production. Moio 
new discoveries are expected as survey 
parties are still on the held studving 
the Kihenshan oil field. 

The Kansu Oil Mining Administration 
is now developing the Kansu oil field. 
The admmrstiation has sunk 18 wells 
which are producing oil in great quantity* 
Lack of modern refinery equipment 
handicaps the production of the Kansu 
wells. Efforts, however, are being made 
to overcome the difficulties and arrange¬ 
ments are being made to increase tonnage 
for the transportation of the adminis¬ 
tration's equipment from abroad. 

Production figures of the Kansu weilsr 
are not given for military reasons. The 
increase in percentage of Kansu oil 
production is as follows * 


Table 7 —Increase in Percentage of Kansu Oil Production 


(1939= 100) 



1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Gasoline 

1,764 

5,023 

45,570 

77,385 

97,306 

Diesel OH 

832 

1,909 

718 

581 

2,130 

Kerosene 

788 

2,745 

14,565 

! 

13,524 

62,613 


Source ; National Resources Commission, Ministry of Economic .Affairs 


Oil fields are found both north and 
south of the Tienshan Range in Sinkiang. 
The northern zone extends from Tihwa 
to Tacheng. The southern zone extends 
from Kuche to Kashgar. The Tienshan 
Range is one of the most promising oil 
fields in China. A modern plant was 


producing gasoline on the northern 
foot of Tienshan before the summer 
of 1943. It suspended production m 
the latter part of 1943 and early 1944. 
The National Resources Commission sent 
equipment and personnel to Smkiang 
in 1944 to resume operation of the plant. 




Oil abate is found in abundance in The known oil reserve in China ia 
Liaoning, Shensi, Kwangtung, and Kansu, estimated as follows : 


Table 8 —Oil Reserve in China (metric tons) 


Province 

Mineral Oil 

Oil Shale 

Total 

Shensi 

20,000,000 

119,000,000 

139,000,000 

Szechwan 

1,000,000 


1,000,000 

Kansu 

60,000,000 

4,000,000 

64,000,000 

Sinkiang 

120,000,000 


120,000,000 

Kwangtung 


65,000,000 

65,000,000 

Liaoning 


SOI,000,000 

301,000,000 

Heilungkiang 


2,000,000 

2,000,000 

Kirin 


30,000,000 

30,000,000 

Chmghai 

5,000,000 


5,000,000 

Total 

206,000,000 

621,000,000 

727,000,000 


Source : National Geological Survey of China 


IRON 

China has an estimated known iron 
reserve of 2,159,211,000 metric tons. 

Many corrections have been made on 
the figures published m 1935. The 
figures may be further revised as survey 
parties are still working in the field 
studying and checking up on the nation's 
iron reserves. The 1944 estimates by 
province are as follows : 

Table 9™Estimated Iron Reserves 
in China (metric tons) 


Province 

Tonnage 

Heilungkiang 

500,000 

Kirin 

15,700,000 

Liaoning 

i ,390,050,000 

Jehol 

11,340,000 

Chahar 

89,688,000 

Suiyuan 

5,700,000 

Ningsia 

7,679,000 

Sinkiang 

42,811,000 

Kansu 

2,490,000 

Anhwei 

19,204,000 

Shensi 

10,847,000 

Sha nsi 

22,240,000 

Hopei 

42,179,000 

Shantung 

15,340,000 

Honan 

17,897.0(H) 

Chmghai 

5,000,000 

Sikang 

39,809,000 

Szechwan 

22,023,000 

Hupeh 

143,174,000 

Yunnan 

12,156,000 

Kiangsu 

5,700,000 

Chekiang 

3.224,000 

Fukien 

92,562,000 

Kiangst 

15.466,000 

Hunan 

31,753,000 

Kweichow 

40,553.000 

Kwangsi 

2,067,0(H) 

Kwangtung 

52,155,000 

Total 

. ........ 

2,159,213.000 


' "“ ■ ‘v . . . . . ... . . 1 --- - 

Source : National Geological Survey 


of China 


Production of pig iron in Free China 
is generally on an upward trend as a 
result of government encouragement. 
Slight gains were made in the year 
1943 in spite of high cost of production. 
A slight decrease, however, was 
experienced m early 1944. The 
production of pig iron in Free China 
tan be seen from the following: 


Table 10—Pig Iron Production 
in Free China (metric tons) 


! 

| 1942 

1943 

1944 


1 Jan 
Jure 

July- 

Dee. 

Jan - 
June 

July- 

Dee. 

J«o.- 

June 

Government- 
owned Milts 

9,925 

4,107 

9,657 

13,960 

3,468 

Private-owned 
Mills 

0,003 

i 

6,920 

5,736 

2,464 

3,351 

Total 

18,988! 

111,027 1 

1 

15,393 

16,424 1 

6,891 


Source . Ministry of Economic Affairs 


The me rease in steel production in 
Free China has been steady, though 
slight. It can be seen from the 
following . 


Table 11— Steel Production in 
Free China (metric tons) 



1942 | 

1943 

1944 


Jan - 
June 

July- 

Dee. 

Jan - 
June 

July- 

Dee 

Jan.* 

June 

Government- 
owned M’lls 

400 

1,116 

2/il7 

2,282 

3,268 

Private-owned 

Mills 

1,121 

1,179 

2,680 

1.868 

2,569 

Total 

1,621 

2,295 

4,897 

4,160 

5,872 


Source; Ministry of Economic Affairs 










Tungsten 

Most of China’s known tungsten 
reserves are found in Kiangsi. Out of 
the known national total of 2,035.300 
metric tons, southern Kiangsi contains 
1,047,500 metric tons. The distribution 
of the known tungsten reserves in China 
is as follows: 


Table 12—Estimate® Tungsten 
Ore Reserves in China 

(METRIC TONS) 


Province 

Tonnage 

Kiangsi 

1,647,500 

Hunan 

51,100 

Sinkiang 

8.600 

Kwangtung 

328.100 

Total j 

2,035,300 


Source : National Geological Survey 
of China 


New tungsten reserves were reported 
to have been found in Yunnan, Hopei, 
Chekiang, and other provinces which 
need more intensive study. 

Tungsten ore is controlled by the 
National Resources Commission and 
exported to Allied nations after careful 
dressing. The commission maintains a 


number of modern mines to mine tungsten 
ore and a number of dressing units to 
improve the quality of tungsten ore 
mined by government and private mines 
for exportation. 

The production of dressed tungsten 
ore in Free China by government-owned 
dressing units is as follows: 


Table 13—Tungsten Production 
in Free China (metric tons) 


Year 

Tonnage 

1942 : 1 


Jan.-July 

6,640 

July-Dee. 

5.309 

1943: 


Jan.-June 

4,709 

July-Dee. 

4.290 

1944 : 


Jan.-June 

3,163 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affan > 


Manganese 

Manganese ore is found mainly in 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, 
Fukien, and Kansu, bindings are also 
reported in Yunnan, Hupeh, Kweichow', 
Chekiang, Hopei, and I laomng. The 
present known manganese ore reserves 
are as follows . 


Table 14— Estimated Manganese Ore Reserves in China (metric tons) 


Province 

Tonnage 

Kind of Ore 

Content 

Fukien 

931,000 

Psilomelane, Pyrolysite 

34-43% 

Kansu 

800,000 

41-47% 

Kwangtung 

18,661,000 


20-45% 

Kwangsi 

3,638,000 


47 60% 

Hunan 

1,550,120 


38-58% 

Kiangsi 

3,768,600 


38 52% 

Liaoning 

50,000 


48% 

Total 

29,388,720 




Source : National Geological Survey of China 

No reliable figures are available for the production of manganese 
m China m recent years. 


Gold and Silver 

Gold mines in China are widely 
distributed. The leading production 
neuters are in Heilungkiang, Kirin, 
Liaoning, Mongolia, Sinkiang, Hopei, 
Kansu, Chinghai, Yunnan, Sikang, and 
Szechwan. Most of the mines are 
exploited by native miners with crude 
tools and primitive methods. Very few 
of the mines are worked with modern 
machinery. The Ministry of Economic 


Affairs had a Gold Mining Admmistiation 
which besides prospecting for gold mines 
in the different provimes, ran four 
gold mining districts in Yunnan, Kiangsi, 
Kansu, and the Szcchwan-Sikang border. 
The country produced an estimated 
130,428 ounces of gold m 1940, 105,343 
ounces in 1941, 88,000 ounces in 1942, 
and 87,177 ounces in 1943. Because of 
the high cost of production and the 
low official price for gold, gold miners 





could not make any profit panning 
gold in spite of the lifting of the ban 
on the free panning and marketing of 
gold in China as ordered by the National 
Government in May, 1943. The Gold 
Mining Administration was abolished m 
1944. Two caretaker" offices were 
established by the National Resources 
Commission to take care of the Sikang 
and Hunan gold mining districts. Most 
■of the other gold mines were suspended. 
A number of private gold mines also 
ceased to operate. Small scale panning 
still exists. But no production figures 
can be obtained. 

A small amount of silver is produced 
in China as a by-product of lead smelting. 
The country produced 119 595 ounces 
of silver in 1930, 105.000 ounces in 

1931, 150,945 ounces in 1932, 200,585 
ounces in 1933, and 121,504 ounces m 
1934. No figuies are available loi 
silver production in recent years. 

Copper 

Copper deposits are found in most of 
the Chinese provinces, with mam icserves 
m Yunnan, Sikang, Kweichow, Hunan, 
Fukien, and Szechwan. Findings are 
also repotted in Hupeh, Shansi, Honan, 
Sinkiang, and Liaoning. Recent studies 
and surveys place the revised estimated 
reserve of pure copper m China as 
follows : 


Table 15 Estimated Reserve of 
Pure Copper in China (metric tons) 


Province 

Tonnage 

Yunnan 

270,490 

Sikang 

200,800 

Szechwan 

27,500 

Kweichow 

178.000 

Hupeh 

18,000 

Shansi 

4,000 

Liaoning 

4,800 

Hunan, Fukien 

200,000 

To TAJ 

903.590 


Source, National Geological Survey 
of China 


Production centers of copper are 
Yunnan, Szechwan, and Sikang. Several 
modern copper refineries are now* m 
operation, some of them using electrolytic 
process. They treat crude metal from 
aasechwnn, Stkang, and Yunnan, and 
refine it to a product of 99.95% purity. 


The production of refined copper by 
government-owned refineries is as 
follows; 


Table 16-~Production of Refined 
Copper in Free China (metric tons) 


Year 

Tonnage 

IIM2 : 


Jan.-June 

576 

July-Dee 

712 

1943 . 


Jan.-June 

408 

July-Dec. 

850 

1944 . 


Jan.-June 

659 


Source: Ministry of Economic Affaire 


Lead and Zinc 

In China, load and zinc deposits are 
usually found together. The chief lead 
and zinc producing centers are Hunan, 
Yunnan, Sikang, and Szechwan. 
Kwangsi and Kweichow also produce 
lead and rmc in smaller amounts. 
Several modern refineries treat lead and 
zinc ores in Szechwan, Yunnan, Hunan, 
and Sikang. The electrolytic icftneries 
m Yunnan and Szechwan refine zinc to a 
punty of 99.97°', for military and elec¬ 
trical use. The production of refined lead 
and zinc by government-owned refineries 
is as follows 


Table 17- Production of Refined 
Lead in Free China (metric tons) 


Year 

Tonnage 

J942 


Jan.- June 

07 

July-Dec 

30 

1943 : 


Jan.-June j 

47 

Jnlv-IVc j 

46 

1944. j 


Jan.-June ! 

73 


Source . Ministry of Economic Affairs 


Table 18~ Production of Refined 
Zinc in Free China (metric tons) 


Year 

Tonnage 

1942: 


Jan.-June 

83 

July-Dee. 

96 

1943 : 


Jan.-June 

115 

July-Dee. 

117 

1944: 


Jan.-June 

135 


Source : Ministry of Economic Affairs 



Tin 

The chief tin producing center m 
China is the Kocluu district in southern 
Yunnan where cassiterite is obtained 
both from superficial deposits and rock 
ores 1m is also produced in Kwangsi, 
Ktangsi kwangtung and Hunan 

Tin is an export mineral The National 
Resources Commission maintains modern 
smelters to refine tin to a puritv of 
99 95% (\ unnan tm) and 99 8% (kwangsi 
tin) 

Ihe production of refined tin b\ 
government-owned smelters is as 
follow s 

Table 19- Production of Refined 
Tin in Free China (metric tons) 


Year 

1942 

Jan -June 
July-Dee 

1943 

Jan - June 
July Dec 

1944 

Jan -June 


Ionnage 


4 i *r> 

1 904 


1 80S 

2 349 


r >% 


\ Hairs 


Source Ministry of 1 < ononm 


Mercury 

Mercury is chitfh produced in 
Kweichow and Hunan Szechwan 
bikang Aunnan hwangsi iiid Kansu 
also produce mercury in snnll <|U intities 
Thfc mercury mine 1 wd smeltul on 
the border of Kweichow and Hunm 
is 99 98% pure Production of n fined 
mercury bv government owned snu Iters 
in Free China is as follows 


Table 20™ Production of Rt fined 
Mercury in Free China 

_(METRIC TONS)_ 


Year j 

I onnage 

1942 


Jan |unt 

92 

juK Dec 

70 

1943 1 

Jan June 

54 

Jul> IXc 

00 

1944 


J m-junt 



Source Ministry ot 1 t ononm \ff nrs 


Anti mon\ 

The production of antimony in C Inna 
is led by Hunan province where more 
than 30 hsien are antimony producing 
centers Kweichow also produces 
considerable antimony bindings are 
reported m Yunnan, Kwangsi Kwang¬ 
tung, Anhvtfei, Hupeh Szechwan, and 


Kiangsi The known antimony reserve 
in China is as follows * 


Table 21 —Antimony Reserves in 
China (metric tons) 


pROViNCl 

Tonnage 

Hunan 

I 995,500 

k w eic how 

509 790 

Kwangsi 

Oh 560 

Aunnan 

48 000 

Kwangtung 

1 183 000 

J otai 

3 802 850 


Sourct National Geologic a 1 Survey 
of ( hma 


Pure antimony produced by govern¬ 
ment owned dressing units is as follows : 


Table 22 Production ot Refined 
Antimony in Free China 

(METRIC IONS) 


\ tar 

1onnage 

1942 


Jan June 

4 308 

Julv Dec 

799 

!94i 


| in June 

155 

JuK Dec 

280 

1944 


Jan junc 

l 59 


Sourct Ministry of 1 c ononm Affairs 


Aium and Bauxite 

\itim is found in tilt boundary district 
of Chekiang and 1 ukitn Anhwei and 
Kweichow 1 he \nhwf i restrve is 
estimated at 230 000 000 metric tons 
and tin Kweichow reserve 44 010000 
metric tons l he aluminum content of the 
Kwcuhow ore is estimated at 40 70% 

lDuxitc is inainK found in Liaoning 
and Shantung Discoveries are reported 
in 3 unnan and Kansu ihe Sh mtung 
reserve-, have a total of 271000 000 
metric tons ot bauxite which can give 
an estimated 08 000 000 mttric tons ol 
aluminum Ihe I laomng reserves total 
110 000 000 metric tons and have ari 
aluminum content of 40 58% The 
Kansu reserves art estimated at 
353 350 000 metric tons of bauxite with 
an aluminum con ternt of 22 52%. 

An experimental aluminum plant was 
established in \ unnan m 1943 to produce 
aluminum from Kweichow and Yunnan 
ores Three hundred kilograms of pure 
aluminum were produced electrolytically 
in 3 944 


Molybdenum 

Molybdenum is pioduccd in small 
quantities in Chekiang, Fukien Shantung, 



Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hunan and 
Kiangsi, mostly found together with 
tungsten and bismuth. A very small 
amount of molybdenum is produced 
at Hngyang and Hohsien in Kwangsi. 

Nickel 

Sikang has two good reserves of nickel. 
One is at Hweih which has nickel ore 
amounting to 70,000 metric tons, Another 
reserve lies at Tienchuan where the 
amount is estimated at 270,000 metric 
tons. There is practically no production 
of nickel in Free China. 

Arsenic 

Arsenic oxide is obtained by oxidizing 
the arseno-pyrite which occurs in 
association with iron pyrite in southern 
Honan. Realgar and orpiment are 
worked in Yunnan and western Hunan. 
Kwangsi also produces arsenic oxide. 
In 1935, southern Hunan produced 820 
tons of arsenic oxide, Yunnan produced 
341 tons of realgar and orpiment. 
Kwangsi produced 15 tons of arsenic 
oxide. They made a total of 1,176 tons 

Bismuth 

Bismuth ore is found usually as an 
accessory mineral with tungsten and 
thus worked and mined together ivith 
tungsten. The leading producing centers 
are Kwangsi, Kiangsi, Kwangtung and 
Hunan. A total of 130 tons of bismuth 
was produced in 1931. The amount 
decreased to 73 tons in 1934. 

Salt 

bait is pioduced m most provinces m 
China The average annual production 
is about 3,220,000 tons, 85 per cent of 
which is produced from sea water m the 
coastal provinces, six per cent from rock 
salt and salt vrells in Szechwan, Yunnan, 
Hunan and Hupeh, four per cent from salt 
lakes in Shansi Shensi, Kansu, Chinghai, 
Ningsia and Sinkiang, and five per cent 
along the Yellow River m Honan and 
Hopei. Production of salt in Free China 

as follows : 


Table 23—Salt Production in 
Free China (Piculs*) 


Province 

| 1944 

1945 

(Jan. -Feb.) 

Chekiang 

Hunan 

Eastern Szechwan 
Szechwan-Sikang 
Northern Szechw an 
Shensi 

Northwest 

Fukien 

Eastern Kwangtung 
Western Kwangtung 
Yunnan 

983,016.97 

15,276.76 

784,656.84- 

6,214,819.05 

1,657,000.13 

177,296.98 

1,194,198.78 

2,070,983.96 

776,439.24 

1,640,368.67 

983,264.48 

28,038.20 

149,909.87 
1,061,269.06 
267,714.66 
8,620.16 
93,289.78 
i 129,607.66 
28,074.47 

164,106.98 

Total 

16,297,816.81 

1,915,620.77 


* Each picul equal* 110 pounds. 
Source; Ministry of Finanoe 


Gypsum 

Gypsum is found in nearly every 
province in China. The main reserves 
are found in the northwestern provinces 
—Sinkiang, Ningsia, Chinghai, Kansu 
and Shensi. Important findings are- 
also reported from Hupeh, Hunan, 
Kiangsi. Szechwan, Kweichow and 
Yunnan. The average annual production 
of gypsum in China is about 80,000 tons, 
with Hupeh leading the list vrith an 
annual average of 58,000 tons. 

Saltpeter 

Most of China's saltpeter is produced 
in Hopei, Kiangsu, Honan, Shantungs 
Kwangtung and Hunan. Chinghai has 
a rich reserve of Chile saltpeter The 
nation's saltpeter production before the 
war was estimated as follows: 


Table 24 -Saltpeter Production 
in China (metric tons) 


Province 

Tonnage 

Honan ; 

800 

Hunan j 

500 

Hopei 

1.290 

Shantung 

500 

Kiangsu 

500 

Szechwan 

330 

Heilungkiang 

300 

Fukien 

300 

Shansi 

240 

Kwangtung 

;»oo 

Liaoning 

350 

Hupeh 

200 

Kweichow 

100 

Shensi 

100 

Others 

500 

Total 

6,420 


Source • National Geological Survey 
of China 


Phosphorus 

China has an abundant phosphorus 
reserve, according to recent studies. 
Yunnan and Kiangsu have the most 
reserves. The Yunnan reserves, centered 
around Kunming, are estimated at 
50,000,000 metric tons, with a phosphorus 
content of 15.53 to 42%. The Kiangsu 
reserves are centered around Tunghai 
and estimated at 2,000,000 metric tons* 
Bird droppings on the Paracel Islands 
off the Kwangtung coast provide an 
estimated reserve of 200,000 metric 
tons of phosphorus. 




Sulphur 

With the exception of some natural 
sulphur reserves in Chinghai, Jehol and 
Ningsia, China’s sulphur is mainly 
produced from pyrites, which occur in 
almost every province, either in coal 
seams or in association with the sulphide 
ores of lead and zinc. The total national 
reserve is estimated at 80,000,000 metric 
tons. Calculated at an average sulphur 
content of 20 per cent, they can yield 
10,000,000 metric tons of pure sulphur. 

Potassium 

Potassium is produced in China 
together with salt and gypsum. Salt 
waters from the salt wells at Tzehuching 
in Szechwan contain 1.5-3.7 per cent of 
potassium. An annual average of 2,700 
metric tons of potassium can be produced 
from the Tzcliuchmg wells. Kich 
potassium contents can also be found 
in the salt lakes in the northwestern 
provinces. 

Graphite 

Graphite is found in several provinces, 
including Hunan, Honan, Suiyuan, 
Ki&ngsi, Szechwan and Kiangsu. The 
Suiyuan reserves total 10,000,000 metric 
tons. Honan has an estimated graphite 
reserve of 3,400,000 tons. Hunan now 
produces about 150 tons of graphite 
each year. Before the war, Hsiashu near 
Nanking in Kiangsu used to produce 
1,500 to 2,000 tons of graphite each 
vear. 

Mica 

The best mica reserves m China are 
found in Sikang, Suiyuan and Honan. 
Mica crystals found m these provinces 
average 30 centimeters in diameter. 
Hopei and Sinkiang also have good 
mica reserves. 

Platinum 

Platinum reserves have been reported 
in southern Shensi recently. They are 
found together with sand gold in river 
sand bars. 

Fluorspar 

Fluorspar is mainly produced in the 
province of Chekiang, where the total 


reserve is estimated at 400,000 metric 
tons. The prewar annual production of 
fluorspar in Chekiang was from 7,000 to 
8,000 tons. Hunan, Honan, Shantung, 
Liaoning, Shansi and Szechwan also 
produce fluorspar. The Szechwan pro¬ 
duction reached 10,000 tons a year before 
the war. 

Talc 

Talc was mined in Liaoning ior a 
number of years. In 1933 the production 
was 60,000 tons. Shantung also produces 
talc to the amount of 1,000 tons a vear. 

Clay 

Clay is chiefly worked for th* 1 pottery 
or porcelain industry. About 150,000 
tons of clay are produced m Kiangsi 
foi the porcelain industry there Hopei 
produces 200,000 tons, Shantung 80,000 
tons, and Kiangsu 60,000 tons a year 
for pottery making. Szechwan produces 
a considerable amount for consumption. 
Kweichow, Sikang and Yunnan also 
produce clay for pottery making. 
Fireclay is produced m Szechwan. 

Asbestos 

Asbestos is found in many localities. 
Liaoning and Hopei produce asbestos 
in 'good quantities Sikang, Kwangsi 
and Yunnan also produce asbestos. 
The Sikang reserve has fibers half a 
foot long It is one of the leading 
reserves in China. 

Limestone 

Limestone is mined for the making 
of lime and cement and is produced iu 
all provinces. But the production is 
rather scattered. Total national pro¬ 
duction is estimated at 5,000,000 tons. 
Of the southwestern provinces, Szechwan 
produces 150,000 tons. Yunnan 50,000 
tons, and Kweichow’ 30,000 tons a year. 

Precious Stones 

Southwest China is famous for its 
production of precious stones. Emeralds, 
amber, agates, rubies, and sapphires are 
found in Yunnan. Sikang and Sinkiang 
are famous for jade production. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MONEY AND BANKING 


Ute Chinese banking structure may be 
said to be formed of llnee systems 
the Central. the local and the private 
The Central system comprises the Central 
Bank of China, the Bank of China, the 
Bank of Communications, the Farmers’ 
Bank of China, the Central Trust of 
China and the Postal Remittances and 
Savings Bank The local system 
comprises all provincial and ksten banks. 
The private system comprises all commer¬ 
cial ami native banks 

The Joint Board ot the Four Govern¬ 
ment Bankv -the Central Bank of China, 
the Bank of C hina, the Bank of Com- 
iminu ations and the Farmers’ Bank of 
Chicontrols all important activities 
of these banking institutions in consulta¬ 
tion with the Ministry of Finance. 

'The Central Bank of China, since July, 
1042, has assumed the role of a banker’s 
bank rather than merely a government 
bank. The other three government banks 
have had special functions to perform 
in keeping with the Government's mone¬ 
tary policy m wartime. 

THE JOINT BOARD 

President Chiang Kai-shek is the 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Joint Board of the Four Government 
Banks. T. V. Soong is the vice-chairman. 
He was appointed to the post on July 29, 
1945, to succeed H. H. Kung who had 
resigned. Serving with Dr. Soong as 
executive director of fhe board is Chien 
Yungming, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bank of Communications 

lhe functions of the Joint Board 
include : 

1 Establishment of a financial net¬ 
work in the country ; 

2 Adjustment of note issue and 
approval of note reserves , 

3 Issuance of subsidiary notes ; 

4. Absorption of surplus capital ; 

a. Promotion of loans and discounts; 

fi. Extension of farm loans , 

7. Approval of domestic and overseas 
remittances ; 

#• Investment in special wartime 
productive enterprises; 

9. Adjustment of material resources 

in wartime; 


lb Collection and exchange of gold 
and silver , 

Jl. Promotion of special savings* 
deposits , 

12. Control of foreign exchange; 

U5 Auditing of budgetary estimates 
as well as actual settlement of receipts 
and disbursements of the Four Govern¬ 
ment Banks 

The Joint Board and the Four Govern¬ 
ment Banks are required to submit 
to the Mimstei of Finance a daily balance 
sheet specifying tht amount of bank 
notes in circulation and the rate of 
interest prevailing m the money market. 
Within the first ten da>s of each month 
they are required to submit a statement 
showing actual conditions of the banks 
and their assets and liabilities at the 
end of Hie previous month. 

In order to ascertain whether the 
Foui Government Banks conduct their 
affairs in consonance with government 
policy and instructions, the Minister of 
Finance appoints inspectors to examine 
the business (onditions at the head and 
branch offices of the four banks with or 
without previous notice. The Revised 
Of gam zatwnal Law of the Joint Board , 
promulgated on September 1, 1942, 

gives the Joint Board much broader 
authority m the direction and supervision 
of the Four Government Banks, the 
Central Trust of China and the Postal 
Remittances and Savings Bank. 

THE FOUR GOVERNMENT 
BANKS 

As a measure of strengthening the 
upper stratum of the banking structure, 
the Four Government Banks were assigned 
special functions on July 1, 1942. The 
right to issue banknotes is centralized 
in the Central Bank of China. The 
Bank of China is entrusted with financing 
foreign trade , the Bank of Communica¬ 
tions, with financing reconstruction pro* 
jects; and the Farmers’ Bank of China, 
with developing rural economy. 

To facilitate the fulfilment of their 
respective assigned tasks, the capital 
of the Bank of China, the Bank of Com¬ 
munications and the Farmers’ Bank of 
China was increased to $60,000,000 
each. 



The Central Bank of China 

The Central Bank of China as a state 
institution was established through a 
special charter granted in October, 1928, 
It was officially inaugurated in November 
of the same year, with a capital of 
$$©,000,000. On account of its rapid 
expansion the capital was increased to 
$100,000,000 in May, 1934, 

The bank has a board ol directors of 
11 to ir> members serving as a policy¬ 
making body, a supervisory committee 
of seven members and a governor and 
two deputy governors to administer all 
executive functions The governorship 
of the bank had been held during the war 
years by H H Rung until July 25, 1945, 
when he resigned and O. K. Vui, Minister 
of Finance, was appointed to serve con¬ 
currently as governor of the bank. The 
bank has three bureaus and five 
departments. the bureaus of banking, 
note issuing and treasury and the depart¬ 
ments of secretariat, auditing, economic 
research, personnel and hsien bank 
administration. With its head office 
in Chungking since August, 1938, the bank 
has at present 132 branch offices and 
employs 3,480 persons in all its offices 

Following the introduction of the 
fapi (legal tender) polity in November, 
1935, which shattered Japan’s insidious 
design to undermine the Chinese yuan, 
the position of the Central Bank became 
even more important as a banker’s bank 
In January, 1930, through the revision 
of the seventh article of the bank’s 
charter, the amount of private shares 
was increased from 40 per cent to 60 
per cent, providing an opportunity for 
commercial banking houses, modern or 
native, provincial and municipal govern¬ 
ments, as well as private individuals to 
become shareholders. 

With the vesting of the right of note 
issue in it, effective from July 1, 1942, 
the bank was enabled to readjust and 
control banking credit, to increase the 
efficiency in note issue and to bring 
about currency elasticity. Bank notes 
issued by the other three government 
banks—the Bank of China, the Bank of 
Communications, and the Farmers’ Bank 
of China—and by provincial banks were 
turned over to the Central Bank together 
with their bank reserves. 

The bank also serves as agent for the 
National Treasury. Besides receiving 
Government funds and making payments 
fox the National Treasury, it handles ' 
government bonds, contributions and 
public property tor the Government. 
The Central Bank plays an important 

tern 

tfxthange. All tranbaettons in forgigu 


exchange have been centralized in the 
Central Bank since September, 19$I, 
following the promulgation of regulations 
restricting registered and specially 
authorized banks in interior China in the 
buying and selling of foreign exchange. 

In March, 1945, the bank was autho¬ 
rized to takg over the work of the 
Foreign Exchange and Assets Commission 
following the abolition of the commission 
by a Government decree. 

The bank since 1942 has centralized 
reserves guaranteeing ordinary deposits 
in provincial and private banks. Thus 
its position as the "banker’s bank" 
is further strengthened. In June, 1942, 
it established a clearing office m Chung¬ 
king to help financial readjustment 
More than $314,000,000 worth of checks 
and notes are cleared in the office daily. 
Beginning from 1944, the clearing 
system was extended to the Chengtu, 
Kweilin and Sian branches of the Central 
Bank of China. 

The Bank of China 

The Bank of China is a successor to 
the Ta Ching Bank of the Manchu 
Dynasty hollowing the establishment 
of the Republic of China in 1912, the 
Ta Clung Bank was reorganized into the 
Bank of China 

The new bank established its head 
office in Peiping and was also granted 
the special privilege of issuing notes 
and of acting as fiscal agent of the 
National Treasury. 

The regulations of the bank were 
revised m 1917, stipulating that besides 
government capital, shares to the amount 
of $10,000,000 should be open to private 
subscription. In 1921 not only were 
the private shares increased, but govern¬ 
ment capital was gradually converted into 
private shares, the paid-up capital 
amounting to a total of over $19,000,000. 
The head office of the bank was moved 
to Shanghai in 3927, devoting itself 
to the financing of China's foreign trade. 
(Jovernment capital to the amount of 
$5,000,000 was added which, together 
with the private shares, made a total 
of $25,0(H),000. In March, 1935, the 
Ministry of Finance effected a further 
revision of Die regulations of the bank 
by increasing the Government’s share 
in its capital from $5,000,000 to 
$20,000,000, which increased the total 
capitalization to $40,000,000, equally 
divided between the Government and 
private subscribers. In July, 1942, the 
capital was further increased to 
$00,000,000, The number of directors 

m mwi tom 15 to 21, vfofie the 

number of supervisor# was avgxn&»^ 



from five to seven* T* V. Soong was 
appointed chairman of the board of 
directors of the bank. He was succeeded 
by B. H. Kung in April, 1944. In 
accordance with the Savings Bank Law, 
the bank established in June, 1935, a 
savings department, with a separate 
capital of $5,000,000 

As a result of the monetary reform 
of November, 1935, which provided 
regulations for making the notes of the 
Central Bank of China, the Bank of China 
and the Bank of Communications sole 
legal tender, the note issue of the bank 
increased by leaps and bounds, indicating 
the important position the bank occupies 
in the financial structure of China. 
The Bank of China, along with the 
Central Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communications, had also been charged 
with the duty of stabilizing foreign ex¬ 
change and regulating the money market 
before the order for functional specializa¬ 
tion was put into effect on July 1, 1942. 

The Bank of Communications 

The Manchu regime established the 
Bank of Communications in 1907 on a 
partnership basis. The total capitalization 
was fixed at 10,000,000 Kuping taels. 
Besides handling general banking trans¬ 
actions, the Bank of Communications was 
authorized to act as an agent for the 
collection of government revenue from 
railways, telegraphs, posts and navigation 
ft was also given the light of note issue. 
The head office of the bank was established 
m Peiping. In 1914 the President of the 
Republic of China promulgated regula¬ 
tions providing that, in addition to general 
banking business, the Bank of Communi¬ 
cations should be given the right to 
keep n> custody special funds of the 
National Treasury, to act as an agent for 
the flotation of Government bonds, and 
to issue banknotes. 

In 1928, the National Government 
promulgated revised regulations designat¬ 
ing the bank as an industrial bank to 
finance all kinds of industries. The 
business franchise was fixed at 30 years. 
In 1930, savings and trust departments 
were established, each operating under 
separate accounts. 

In April, 1935, the Ministry of Finance 
again revised the regulations concerning 
the bank and increased the government 
capital. The total capitalization, fixed 
at $20,000,000, was divided into 200,000 
shares, of which government capital 
was represented by 120,000 shares and 
private capital by 80,000 shares. The 
monetary reform of November 3, 1935, 
made the notes of the Bank of Communi¬ 
cations, together with those of the 


Central Bank of China and the Bagk of 
China, sole legal tender and jointly 
charged 1 these three banks with the 
nationalization of silver, redemption of 
notes of other commercial and provincial 
banks, and stabilization of foreign 
exchange. 

After the war broke out in 1937, the 
bank’s head office was first moved to 
Hankow and then to Chungking, 

The bank helped to finance the budding 
of seven railways and highways in China. 
These lines included the Hunan- 
Kwangsi. Szechwan-Kweichow, Canton - 
Hankow, Szechwan-Hunan and Kwei¬ 
chow-Kwangsi railways and the Yunnan - 
Burma road and another highway in 
Kwangsi province. In several cases, 
loans were granted jointly with other 
government banks. The loan extended 
to the Canton-Hankow railway was to 
expedite the rescue work on the line due 
to repeated Japanese bombings. 

The bank has either directly invested 
in or extended credits to economic 
enterprises in the Southwest and North¬ 
west. At least 30 big units, includingthe 
China Industrial Corporation, the 
Kweichow' Development Corporation, the 
Szechwan Silk Corporation, the Chungking 
Power Company, the Chungking Water¬ 
works, the Ming Sung Industrial 
Company, the Szechwan Cement Works, 
the West China Industrial Corporation, 
and several cotton mills have been given 
aid by the bank. In addition, the bank 
gives smaller loans to small productive 
undertakings. 

The various heavy industries run by the 
National Resources Commission of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs are operated 
largely with money from the bank. 
With the functional specialization from 
July 1, 1942, the financing of these indus¬ 
tries is undertaken entirely by the Bank 
of Communications The capital of the 
bank has been increased to $60,000,000. 

Activities of the bank include assisting 
the Government m revitalizing rural 
economy, m promoting the sales of 
government bonds and in encouraging 
savings, among the people. Special 
savings schemes designed to increase 
industrial and mining production have 
been instituted. The bank at present 
maintains 106 branches and sub-branches 
m 14 interior provinces of China. 

The Farmers’ Bank of China 

The Farmers' Bank of China was 
established m 1933 with the special task 
of assisting rural reconstruction. Its 
capital, fixed at $250,000. was augmented 
to $10,000,000 in June. 1936, and after 



January, 1936, its banknotes were made 
acceptable as legal tender by government 
order. In 1941, the capital was increased 
to $20,009,000 and. in the fall of 1942, 
further raised to $00,000,000. 

Through the war years the Farmers' 
Bank of China has been an energetic 
leader in rural reconstruction, including 
the promotion of agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts. In order to alleviate the hard¬ 
ships of rurat economic life and to meet 
the urgent needs of peasants and laborers, 
loans at low interest rates have been 
granted all over the country. In 
extending loans to needy farmers, the 
hank usually has to organize cooperatives 
for the rural population 

With the enforcement of functional 
specialization of the Government Banks 
since July 1, 1942, the Farmers’ Bank of 
China has been entrusted solely with 
rural financing activities, while the right 
of issuing notes was transferred to the 
Central Bank of China. Some of the 
more important types of rural ciedits 
extended by the Farmers’ Bank of China 
include agricultural production loans, 
irrigation loans, agricultural extension 
loans, marketing loans, agricultural by¬ 
products loans, land reform loans, re¬ 
covered areas loans, war areas loans, and 
border regions loans. At the end of 
1944, the total amount of outstanding 
loans made by the bank was 
$3,838,361,900. thus showing an increase 
of 89 per cent over 1943, approximately 
three times over 1940, and more than 25 
times over 1937. 


Table I —Outstanding Loans of 
The Farmers* Bank of China 
from 1937 to 1944 




Katio of 

Increase 

Year 

Amount 

Outstanding 

1937 
as Basis 

1940 
as Basis 

xm 

$ 146,446,279 

100 

15 

1938 

284,564,130 

194 

:w 

1939 

505,568,490 

345 

58 

1940 

j 943,301,101 

! 044 

^ 100 

1941 

2,600,111,339 

1,775 

275 

1942 

1,012,744,203 

691 

JOT 

1943 

2,033,835,636 

1,388 

215 

1944 

3,838,361,900 

2,621 

406 


Source: Farmers* Bank of China 


Of the loans outstanding at the end 
of 1944, namely, $3,838,361,900, agricul¬ 


tural loans and investments occupied 
$2,714,534,000. The actual amount 
of agricultural loans and investments 
extended during 1944 totalled 
$2,739,661,000.* During the first four 
months of 1945 more agricultural 
loans and investments, aggregating 
$2,066,109,000, wefe made, and the total 
outstanding at the end of April amounted 
to $3,769,087,000. 

\s stipulated in the Savings Bank 
Law . a portion of the savings deposit 
is to be designated as funds for farm 
loans. The Ministry of Finance 
regulated that, beginning in 1944, 
all savings banks are required to turn 
over 20 per cent of savings deposits to the 
vault of the Farmers’ Bank of China 
to be used as funds for farm loans. 

The bank also assists the Government 
in carrying out its land policy. Efforts 
are made to help the peasants to possess 
their own farms and to foster the 
farmers program through the extension 
of loans, the total outstanding at the 
end of 1944 being $169,442,097. Of 
this amount, 897,567.590 represented 
land leforni loans and 843,504 507 loans 
to aid in the fostering of independent 
farmeis The bank further undertakes 
to issue land bonds The total out¬ 
standing at the end of 1944 amounted 
to approximately M0,000,000 Among 
other activities of the bank to promote 
welfaie of the rural populace are farmers’ 
and LaborerV welfare savings The bank 
has H. H Kung as chairman of the 
board of directors and Y. C. Koo as 
general manager. Scattned throughout 
Free China are 751 branches and sub¬ 
branches which are assisted by 359 hsien 
and municipality cooperative banks. Its 
business scope extends to twenty 
provinces in Free China and war areas 
which include 1,015 hsien and munici¬ 
palities 

THE CENTRAL TRUST 
OF CHINA 

The Central Trust of China was 
established m Shanghai in 1935 with a 
capitalization of $50,000,000. Its in¬ 
auguration, together with the opening 
of the Shanghai Development and Trust 
Company by the Municipality of Greater 
Shanghai in 1932. marked the beginning 
of government-owned trust companies in 
China. 

At present, the mam activities of the 
Central Trust include the handling of 

* For details of agricultural loans and invest¬ 
ments* extended during and after 11)44, see Chapter 
XV on Agricultural Economy. 



deposits and savings, underwriting of 
insurance, selling- and purchasing com¬ 
modities for the Government, and 
collecting products to fulfil barter agree¬ 
ments. Until March 1, 1945, the trust 
company had undertaken the printing 
of banknotes by a decree of the Ministry 
of Finance issued in the spring of 1941. 
Other things printed by the trust company 
included the Central Premium Savings 
Bonds, special savings coupons, National 
Thrift and Reconstruction Certificates, 
government bonds, food treasury notes, 
revenue stamps, match sales permits, 
postage stamps, and thrift and re¬ 
construction savings stamps This 
important phase of activity of the trust 
company was ordered to be suspended 
by the Ministry of Finance as from 
March 1, 1945, and a separate and in¬ 
dependent unit was created under the 
name of the Central Printing and Kngrav¬ 
ing Works to undeitake tire increasing 
number of printing assignments from the 
Government 

Hie Centra! Trust has branches m 
Kunromg, Chengtu, and Kwciyang. The 
trust company is planning to open 
brant lies m bian and Lanchow. 

Deposits and Savings Operation - 
bavings deposits in the Central Trust 
totalled $3,293,135,000 at the end of 
1944 Deposits m trust ranked nrst 
amounting to $894,463,000, which were 
increased to $1,070,954,539 by the end 
of March, 1945 By then, subscriptions 
to the Central Premium Savings Bonds, 
issued through the Central Savings 
Society, totalled 546,099. In addition, the 
Central Trust from July l, 1944, till the 
end of March, 1945, issued $59,370,500 
worth of Investment and Trust Securities. 

Insurance IJnderwriting *—S i n c e 
November, 1939, the Central Trust has 
been underwriting land war insurance 
which also includes air-raid risks for 
investors and producers in Free China. 
The scope of land war insurance em¬ 
braces : (1) stored commodities (limited 
to agricultural, industrial and mining 
products and goods having a value m 
foreign trade) ; (2) productive instru¬ 
ments and raw materials (limited to those 
in the possession of underwritten 
factories) ; and (3) building materials 
(limited to those in warehouses or in the 
possession of contractors and engineers 
during construction). In view of the 
diminishing air raids and with a view 
to fostering industry, the Ministry of 
Finance further reduced the premium 

* See also the section, on insurance at the end of 
the chapter. 
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rate from 30 to 20 cents for every $100. 
effective as from April J, 1945. The 
Central Trust underwrote $8,803,771,000 
of land war insurance in 1943 and 
$6,718,011,691 in 1944. 

In June, 1941, the Central Trust 
was given $10,000,000 to write life insur¬ 
ance, and the maximum amount allowed 
for each policy was fixed at $10,000. 
By the end of 1944, the policy subscrip¬ 
tions totalled $963,364,292. 

The Central Trust also writes insurance 
of other kinds, such as production 
insurance, marine insurance, fire 
insurance, and insurance against all land 
transportation risks. Risks on animals 
are underwntten by the Farmers'. Bank 
of China. 

Collection and Purchase—-The Central 
Trust is authorized to act as agency for 
various government organs for the collec¬ 
tion and purchase of various vital 
materials, including daily necessities, 
liquid fuels, communication equipment 
tele-communication equipment, hardware 
and machinery, chemicals and medicines, 
and paper including newspnnt. The 
trust company has also been authorized to 
handle transactions between government 
organs and the Universal Trading Cor¬ 
poration m New York by forwarding 
purchase applications and then arranging 
the actual purchases. The Universal 
Trading Corporation in New York is a 
subordinate office of the Foreign Trade 
Commission of the Ministry of Finance. 


THE POSTAL REMITTANCES 
AND SAVINGS BANK 

Although a postal savings bank had 
been in operation since 1919, the Directo¬ 
rate-General ol Postal Remittances and 
Savings Bank of China was not in¬ 
augurated until March 15, 1930. The 
Postal Remittances and Savings Bank 
commenced to exercise full control of 
postal remittances and savings on July 1, 
1930. Up to 1937, postal deposits 
totalled a little over $60,000,000. The 
amount dropped to $40,000,000 after the 
hostilities extended to Shanghai in 
August, 1937. Through promotion in the 
interior provinces, the total was increased 
to $73,000,000 at the end of 1939, includ¬ 
ing $2,000,000 worth of thrift savings 
certificates. The savings part underwent 
wider expansion in 1940 when different 
types of savings accounts were instituted, 
resulting in raising the total savings 
to $100,000,000 at the end of that year. 
By the end of 1944 the total had been 
further increased to $4,713,978,000. 



The bank's sale of thrift savings 
jrtificates registered new heights in 
lese years. Subtracting the amount of 
srtificates redeemed after expiration, the 
edahcc at the end of 1944 was 
1,187,981,990. It was increased to 

l, 957*288,000 at the end of February, 

m. 

Postal remittances in China began more 
ian 40 years ago. In the early years 
ie service was restricted to big commer- 
al ports only, with the yearly average 
mounting to five to six million dollars. 
Jternational postal remittances were 
arted in 1919 and overseas remittances 
i .1988. In 1989, total remittances 
andled by the iVital Remittances and 
avings Bank amounted to $840,000,000 
otal annual remittances increased 
teadily in the succeeding years. In 

944, for instance, $22,444,735,008 were 
5*nitted through the bank, and 
4,898,732,720 more were handled during 
he two months of January and February, 

945. 11 is to be noted that these figures 
o not include remittances handled in 
apane *e invaded areas At the end ot 
ebruary, 1945, Free China had altogether 
2,833 offices or agents for handling 
amittances. 

Overseas remittances handled by the 
►ank totalled $50,000,000 in 1939, 
1120,900,000 in 1940 and- $170,000,000 
ft 1941. Since the outbreak of the 
Pacific war, remittance activities in the 
South Seas islands have been suspended. 
The bank nas acted as agent for the 
4ew York office of the Bank of China 
a handling remittance o. In view of the 
widening disparity of value between the 
Chinese and the American dollar as a 
esult of the continual climb of commodity 
►rices, the Ministry of l inance instituted 
new monetary measure, effective as 
rom July 10, 1945, allowing a 480 
>er cent subsidy on overseas remittances 
□ American currency, thereby bringing 
he exchange rate to N C$500 to one 
American dollar. 

The Postal Remittances and Savings 
ianks began writing life insurance 
slides in Shanghai, Nanking and 
iankow in 1935. The maximum amount 
d a policy was limited to $500. Although 
he service was later extended to all 
Kistal districts, little development was 
ritnessed because of the small size of the 
>olicies. The amount of each policy 
feerefore was increased to $5,000 in 
942 and by the end of February, 1945, 
hh bank had written a total of 219,954 
olicies. Of this number, 117,500 policies 
rare written in 1944 and 15,801 during 
anuary-Fcbruary, 1945, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FINANCIAL NETWORK 

At the beginning ol the war the Ministry 
of Finance, with a view to strengthening 
the lower stratum of the banking structure 
and completing a nation-wide financial 
network formulated a comprehensive 
plan for the establishment of a financial 
network in the Southwest and the North¬ 
west. The Four Government Banks were 
directed to open branches and sub¬ 
branches in various localities m order 
to facilitate the development of economic 
enterprises in the interior. The project 
tor the Southwest was virtually completed 
by 1942, and efforts duiing the last 
three years have been directed especially 
to the completion ol the financial network 
m the Northwest. '! he program concerns 
two elements ol the local hanking system, 
namely, the provincial banks and the 
kuew banks. 

Provincial Banks 

lhe chief concern of the provincial 
banks is to assist the ptovinual govern¬ 
ment in expanding local industries ami 
fostering reconstiui bon projects. Pro¬ 
vincial banks are not allowed to open 
new branches outside of the province. 
Branch offices outside ot the province. 
which have already been licensed, are 
limited to the handling of iomittances 
in the province only. 

At the outset of hostilities in 1937, 
China had 19 provincial banks, consti¬ 
tuting a major link in the country's 
financial system Some of these banks 
have moved their head offices and 
branches to safer places while others 
have closed down branch offices owing 
to continued hostilities. Seriously 
affected have been the Kiangsu Bank, 
the Farmers’ Bank of Kiangsu, the Min 
Sen Bank of Shantung, the Hopei Pro¬ 
vincial Bank and the Honan Agricultural 
and Industrial Bank. The. Mm Sen 
Bank of Shantung has suspended business 
entirely. 

At the end of June, 1945, a total of 21 
provincial banks, including three new 
ones, w f ere carrying on industnoush. 
The three new provincial banks, estab¬ 
lished during the war, are the Kansu 
Provincial Bank, the Bank of Kweichow 
and the Suiyuan Provincial Bank. 
Establishment of another new bank, 
to be known as the Chinghai Provincial 
Bank, was being planned in July, 1945. 
With the assistance of the Ministry of 
Finance the nation's 21 provincial banks 
had, by the end of June, 1945, opened 
1,096 branches, sub-branches and offices 
to meet the increasing wax needs. The 



Szechwan Provincial Bank had set up 
a sub-office in nearly every hsien in the 
province. The Kiangsu Bank had re¬ 
established itself, also with help from 
the Ministry of Finance, while the 
Kwangtung Provincial Bank, after having 
removed to the northern part of the 
province from Canton, had been handling 
even more business than m prewar davs. 

Local banks are yet to Ixi established 
in Mongolia, Tibet and other provinces. 
Of the provincial banks, those in Kwang- 
tung, Hunan and Szechwan are the 
largest, while those in Szechwan and 
Chekiang have opened the largest number 
of sub-offices 

The Szechwan Provincial Bank was 
reorganized from the former Szechwan 
Local Bank in 1035 when most of the 
native banks and financial agencies 
collapsed as a result of thorough inspec¬ 
tion and strict registration on the part of 
the Government In 1040 the bank went 
through further reorganization and its 
capital was increased to $40,000,000, of 
which one-fourth was paid up by the 
Ministry of Finance and three-fourths by 
the Szechwan Provincial Government 
Since 1938 the Provincial Bank ot 
Szechwan has been acting as treasury 
of the provincial government. It now 
has 92 branches, a lew of them being 
outside the province. 

Aside from ordinary banking business 
the Szechwan Provincial Bank's main 
wartime task is to extend industrial and 
rural loans and to assist the Government 
m its economic development measures, 
such as the puichase of foodstuffs, tung 
oil, bristles and silk foi export. 

The Szechwan Cooperative Bank is 
responsible for the development of the 
provinces cooperative enterprises At 
the end of February, 1945, Szechwan had 
22,653 cooperatives with a membership of 
2,083,753 persons and a share capital 
of $124,977,958. 

Features of the provincial banks 
differing from ordinary banks include 
emphasis on the development of provincial 
agneultme, mining and industry, ex¬ 
ploitation of special provincial products, 
promotion of local public enterprises, 
issuance of subsidiary notes for local 
circulation and the readjustment of local 
finance. 

Loans are given to provincial govern¬ 
ments, business, industrial and mining 
organizations and farmers, to help recon¬ 
struction and to rehabilitate areas where 
fighting has taken place. The Hunan 
Provincial Bank, for instance, is paying 
greatest attention to the construction 


of storehouses for the accumulation of 
more foodstuffs, the granting of mortgages 
and small loans to industrial and business 
concerns, the making of long-term 
industrial and mining loans and the 
stimulating of the production of more 
tea, tung oil and salt. The Chekiang" 
Provincial Bank has set up more than 
100 special offices for extending rural 
credits alone. 

In Suiyuan the local bank has helped 
a great deal in revitalizing the textile 
industry following the disruption of the 
Peiping-Suiyuan railway, which formerly 
carried Suiyuan cotton and wool 
to Tientsin The Chekiang Provincial 
Bank has an enterprise department to 
handle its investments. 

These provincial financial institutions 
are essential for carrying out many 
special wartime measures, such as the 
sale of war bonds, the rescue of materials 
from war areas and the purchase of gold 
and silver from the people The Hupeh 
Provincial Bank, with the cooperation 
of the Joint Board of the Four Govern¬ 
ment Banks, has been buying almost all 
the gold produced in the Han river valley. 

Following the conclusion of the Third 
National Financial Conference in June, 
1941, piovinual banks became agents 
of the National Treasury in their respec¬ 
tive. provinces, as the nation's finance 
has been demarcated mto two main 
systems of central and hsien finances with 
the province attached to the central 
system. Before the confercnce, provincial 
banks acted as provincial treasuries. 
The Ministry of Finance has drafted a 
set of regulations for provincial banks 
with a view to the readjustment of the 
provincial banks, and these draft regula¬ 
tions are now being examined by the 
Legislative Yuan. 

Under an existing government ruling 
no provincial bank is allowed to issue 
notes of any denomination for local 
circulation. 

Hsien Banks 

The first hsien tranks were established 
m 1915. Because of the lack of ait 
organized plan and shortage of trained 
personnel, many hsien banks were forced 
to liquidate, while others failed in the 
intermitting years up to the outbreak 
of the war. Up to the first half of 1937, 
hsien banks known to be m operation 
numbered 28, of which, 13 were in 
Chekiang province. 

The Government's efforts to promote 
the new hsien system, to readjust 



local finance and to footer farm coopera¬ 
tive enterprises during the war have 
helped to develop hsien banks. The law 
governing the establishment of hsien 
banks was promulgated by the National 
(Government on January 20, 1940 A 
Tmonth later, the Ministry of Finance 
ordered the provincial governments to 
assist the hsien governments in spreading 
the program. On December 6, 1940, 
the Ministry further announced a model 
hsien bank constitution for the reference 
of hsien governments. Since the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Hsien Bank Law, 
Szechwan, Honan and Shensi have made 
the biggest development in hsten banking 
In the spring of 1945 the Ministry of 
Finance made revisions in the Hsien 
Bank Law as called for by the changing 
circumstances and submitted the draft 
of the revised law to the Government 
for legislative procedure. 

At the end of 1944, hsien banks 
registered with the Ministry of Finance 
numbered 249 Of these, 11 had been 
granted permission to increase their 
capital. 

STRENGTHENING OF THE 
PRIVATE BANKING SYSTEM 

Befoie the outbreak of the war most 
of the banks of the country clustered 
in the port cities on the seaboard and 
along the Yangtze. With the spread of 
fighting they started an influx into the 
interior. In response to needs growing 
out of the war new banks made then 
appearance in large numbers 7 he phe¬ 
nomenal increase m tne number of new 
banks soon grew' beyond the actual 
need On December 29, 1941, the 

Ministry of Finance revised the provisional 
regulations governing the control of banks 
in the emergency period, originally 
promulgated on August 7, 1940. These 
regulations stipulated that, with the 
exception of hsien banks and banks to be 
operated by overseas capital, no new 
banks should be established in the 
interior except with special approval. 
Later, as the war became more global 
in nature and magnitude, with the loss 
of the South Seas where by far the 
largest number of overseas Chinese 
resided, the Government abolished the 
stipulation in favor of the opening of new' 
banks with overseas Chinese capital. 
Under the new ruling pending the 
conclusion of the war, no new commercial 
bank on whatever grounds or pretext 
affiall be established. 

In addition, the private banking 
framework has been strengthened by a 
decrease in the number of banks and the 


raising of standards in the remaining 
banks. The Ministry of Finance has 
instituted a measure by which three oi 
more private financial concerns, registered 
with the Ministry, may be raised to the 
status of full-fledged bank through 
amalgamation. There are two types of 
private financial concerns One is the 
modern type of bank, known as the 
commercial bank. The other is the 
old-style-Chinese-bank, known as the 
native bank 

Up to the end of 1944, 52 native banks 
had been reorganized into regular banks, 
and of this number ten became merged 
to form four regular banks. Thus, the 
actual number of regular banks establish¬ 
ed totalled 46. In the corresponding, 
period, 11 l private banking concerns* 
including head offices and sub-offices 
were found bv the Ministry of Finance 
to be unsound and ordered to liquidate 
accordingly. The native banks' amal¬ 
gamation measure, however,. was 
abolished in January, 1945, after it was 
found to have been abused by private 
financial interests There were cases in 
which private individuals bought native 
banks with a view to their amalgamation 
and reorganization mto regular banks 

In order to equalize the spread of the 
financial network in the interior, restric¬ 
tive regulations were enforced regarding, 
the opening of branches and sub-bram hes 
of private banks in localities already 
having ample banking facilities. By 
July 1, 1943, the Ministry of Finance had. 
restricted the opening of sub-offices of 
commercial banks in J1 cities including 
Chungking and Chengtu By March, 
1944, the restriction was extended to 
16 more cities including Kweiyang, 
Liiithow, Changsha and Wenchow. 

The economic conditions in interior 
provinces have become such that further 
expansion of the private banking system 
may lead to an inflation of bank credit. 
The Ministry of Finance, therefore, has 
called a full halt to further opening of 
branches and sub-branches by commercial 
banks At the same time regulations 
for the removal of banks inland from 
occupied areas have been lifted. And 
to insure a rational distribution ot 
commercial banks in Free China, the 
Ministry has instituted uiles governing 
the evacuation and removal of commercial 
banks and their branches and sub- 
branches from war areas to safety. 

Chungking's banking facilities show the 
expansion of banking m wartime China. 
At the end of June, 1945, there were 
altogether 101 banks in Chungking m 
addition to the Four Government Banks 



and the Central Trust of China and the 
Postal .Remittances and Savings Bank. 
The aggregate capital of the 101 banks, 
which included 77 provincial and com¬ 
mercial banks and 24 native banks, 
amounted to $484,500,000, and the 
total dopowiti in these banks, b> the 
end of May, 1045, had reached 
$4,824,598,188 Two of the commercial 


banks represent foreign interests, namely, 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation and the Chartered Bahk of 
India, Austtaha and China 

Hie overall total of private banks in 
free China, at the end of June, 1045, 
numbered 203, including 103 commercial 
banks and 100 native banks 


Table 2 — Capitalization of Government, Local and Private Banes 


(Just, 1943) 


Basks 

H<ad 

Oftiu 

Branch 

[ Sub- 
' Branch 

QfUcc 

Total 

Total Capital 

Paul Up Capital 

Government Banks 

4 

102 

61 

r »al 

718 

$ 280;000,000 

$ 280,000,000 

Provincial Bank* 

20 

00 

17 

i)ol 

1,006 

147,300,000 

138,794,035 

Hum Banks 

270 

1 


107 

376 

220,732,000 

151), 582,242 

Coinin'rual Banks 

10 1 

240 

17 

121 

701 

J ,031,001,000 

006,011,000 

Native Bank* 


20 


4 

Hi 

628,891,000 

549,562,000 

Total i 

>87 

402 

m 

1,041 

4,118 

§2,188,204,300 

$2,123,940,464 


KniAHKi —(1) i h< "t UKur< j, do not include banks or th< ir nmihcaUcms whu h have failed to report 
lo th< Ministry of 1 mancc on account of communication difficulties 

(2) Banks m occupied art as which have no ramifications m Kee China are not included, 
Sounc Mmistrv of 1 uunu 


STRENGTHENING OF 
BANKING CONTROL 

Since 1942 in tin course of the last 
three \ears, the Government has devised 
and enforied the lolloping important 
measures tor strengthening monetary 
and banking control 

I. Nation-Wide Inspection 
of Banks 

lo direct investment tow aids the 
channel of pioductm enteipnses and 
to prevent banks from tieing engaged 
in extra commercial business or un¬ 
lawful business dealings the Ministry of 
balance conducts directly periodic in¬ 
spections of liooks and accounts ol banks 
and native banks in and around C hung- 
king and 10 nearby cit’es In the 
winter of 1942 a network of bank in¬ 
spectorates was spread over the interior 
taking m Hi Cities, namely < hengtu, 
Ipm, Neikiang Wanhsien Kunming, 
Kweiyang, Kweilin, Hengyang, lvukong, 
Kian, \ungrin iunki I ovang Sian 
1 .anthem and hhwa llu Mimstiy ol 
Finance also had the cooperation of the 
National General Mobili?ation Count il 
which was charged with inspecting 
accounts of factories and firms operated 
under government loans However, with 
a view to simplifying the Kinking struc¬ 
ture and strengthening the controlling 


jxiwer of the tential Bank ol China 
o\ei the financial market, the Ministry 
of finance in March, 1945, alw>hshed 
all of the inspection offices and invested 
the Central Bank ol China with the 
power ol supervision ovei the operation 
of all provincial and commercial banks. 
Supervision of hbien banks was vested 
in the finance departments of various 
provincial governments while the Ministry 
of 1 mance retained the jxnver of inspect¬ 
ing Ixioks and accounts of the Bank 
of China, the Bank of Communications, 
the banners’ I4anh of ( hma, the Central 
1 rust of C hma and the Postal Remittances 
and Savings Bank In addition, periodic, 
inspection of the banking conditions 
m various localities is conducted by 
men sent out directly by the Ministry 
of Finance, and the various local branches 
of the Central Bank of China and the? 
various piovmcial finance departments 
are required to rejxirt the results of 
inspection ol the banks to the Ministry. 

II. Extension of Productive 
Enterprise Loans 

'1 he joint Board of the lour Govern¬ 
ment Banks in cooperation with the 
Ministry ol Finance has extended a 
large number of loans to manufacturing 
and mining industries having a bearing 
on national defense and the sustenance 
of the home front. Up to early 1945* 



war production loans aggregating 
$10,000*000,000 had been arranged by 
the War Production Board for the 
purchase of manufactured products and 
Jpr helping various producer units to 
increase their factory equipment and 
thereby their production During 1944 
new loans approved by the Joint Board 
of the Fout Government to be extended 
through the government banks amounted 
to $28,998,817,750, and the total of 
Old loans with their terms extended 
during the corresponding period amounted 
to $4,016,728,550, both totalling 
$$3,015,546,300 Of the aggregate 
amount, $23,821,565,750 was to be used 
in financing manufacturing and mining 
industries , $4,694,860,000 in salt produc¬ 
tion ; $1,960,810,000 in stabilizing prices 
and effecting purchases of materials, 
$908,950,000 in communications enter¬ 
prises , $901,060,000 m adjusting food 
supply, and $728,294,550 in subsidizing 
general enterprises 

Up to Julv, 1944, the Joint Board 
of the I our Government Banks extended 
$1,320,000,000 to government-operated 
factories and $2,000,000,000 to privately 
operated factories 

From July 1 1944, the Central Trust 
began issuing $1,000,000 000 worth of 
investment and Trust Securities The 
proceeds were to be used solely for 
buying stocks and debentures of indus¬ 
trial companies, providing capital for 
government-operated factories and exten¬ 
sion of mortgage loans 

III. Control of Intfrest Rates 

As the credit system is still m 
its embryonic stage in China, the 
Central Bank of t hina has had difficulty 
in controlling the market rates of interest 
In view of this, the Ministry of Emante 
has made efforts to establish and control 
the fluctuation of the iate-» of interest 
The following measures have been 
enforced * 

(l) rnforcement of Acceptance and 
Discount Measures - Clearance of tom 
mercial papers or bills was hrst carried 
out in Chungking by the Central Bank of 
Chtna in June, 1942 By August of the 
same year the total value of bills cleared 
was $4,335,000,000 The balance was 
$872,000,000 and the number of bills 
cleared was 48,500 By June, 1944, the 
total value of bills cleared was increased 
to $9,892,000,000, the balance being 
12,187,000,000 and the number ol bills 
cleared 64,500 

On April 1, 1943, regulations governing 
bill acceptance and discount m the 
emergency period were promulgated and 


enforced in 23 cities in Free China, 
including Chungking, Chengtu, Neikiang, 
lpin, Wanhsien, Tzekung, Nanchung, 
Kiating, Kunming, Kweilin, Kweiyang, 
Hengyang, Kukong, Yungan, Kian, 
Tunki, Eanchow, Sian, Kiangtsin, 
Iauchow, Enshih, Loyang and Pmghang. 
By August, 1944 the new regulations 
had been extended to all of hree 
China 

hrom September 1942 to Mav 1943, 
the Four Government Banks discounted 
$3,908,000 000 woith ot bills 

(2) Approval of Re-discount Rate - In 
the • meantime, a commercial papers 
re-discount examining committee was 
organized by the Ministry of lonance 
in conjunction with the Central Bank 
of China and the Joint Board ol the i our 
(kwernment Banks The committee 
approves the rate of le-discount and 
thereby controls the market rates ot 
interest 

(3) Regulation of Intkiest Rates 
Since the abolition of the practui ot 
paying special premium rates on monthly 
deposits by Szechwan native banks as 
from January 1, 3943 the Central Bank, 
ot China has been issuing a daily bulletin 
on the rates of interest to be observed 
as the standard lor interest chargeable 
on all bank deposits and loans Hit 
local banks ma\ determine the interest 
rates on the basis of the daily bulletin 
and local hnanc lal conditions and submit 
them to the Central Bank ol (Inna tor 
authorization Extension of loans at 
exorbitant rates ot interest is liable 
to punishment by bank inspectors of the 
district concerned 

(4f Vwhtbitum of Absorption of 
Deposits l\ Bitsintss bums \s a result 
of thr* tightening ol banking control 
measures, part of surplus capital flows 
directly into the market without passing 
through the proper banking channels 
Taking advantage of this, business firms 
absorb deposits at exorbitant rates ol 
interest, thus stimulating the rise of 
commodity prices lo kill the black 
market rates the Ministry of lonance, 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs and the 
Ministry of Justice have taken joint 
action to outlaw the receiving of deposits 
by business firms In addition, the 
Joint Board of the I our Government 
Banks m an effort to eliminate the 
disparity between the him k market and 
official rates of interest have lifted the 
interest ceiling and raised it from 1 6 
per cent to two per cent per month. 

IV. Currency Warfare 

As a counter measure against the 
enemy s ruthless attempt to under¬ 
mine Chinese currency in circulation 



in occupied areas, the National 
Government has rescinded the , ban 
on the flow of national currency 
into the enemy invaded areas. The 
purpose is further to ease the flow of 
national currency with which to bring 
back necessary materials for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. To prevent counter 
flow of national currency from enemy 
invaded areas, the Ministry of Finance 
m November, 1942, adopted measures 
providing that any migrant from enemy- 
lie Id territory, carrying more than 
$10,000 in national currency, shall be 
asked at customs inspection to turn over 
to the customs the excess amount for 
custody. The money in custody is to be 
remitted to an officially authorized bank 
at a locality designated by the migrant 
in question. Seventy per cent of the 
remittance will be put in the bank as a 
fixed deposit and the remaining 30 
per cent as current account. The $10,000 
basis is fixed as the estimated amount 
of travelling expenses fiom occupied 
areas to Free China. After reaching 
his destination the migrant may draw 
not more than 30 per cent out of his 
current account for his monthly living 
expenses 

In addition, the receiver of any amount 
of national c urrency sent from enemy- 
held territory shall, before the money is 
sent in, report to the Ministry of Finance 
of the amount, use* and destination of 
the money sent and secure approval from 
it. Otherwise the money would be 
considered as smuggled. Thus the 
Government prevents the national 
currency brought into Free China from 
flooding the market or being used by the 
enemy to purchase materials in the 
interior. 

PROMOTION OF SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS 

The promotion of savings deposits in 
various terms on a nation-wide scale 
has been undertaken vigorously during 
the war by all government and private 
banking institutions. .'Che multiple 
objective lias been (1) to cultivate the 
habit of thrift among the people, (2) to 
absorb idle capital, (3) to combat inflation, 
(4) to stem the rise of commodity prices, 
and (5) to develop productive enter¬ 
prises. 

The total deposits in the Bank ot 
China, the Bank ot Communications, 
the Farmers Bank of China, the Central 
Trust of China and the Postal Remittances 
and Savings Bank increased from 
$1,738,000,000 to $4,085,000,000 between 
August, 1942, and June, 1943, an increase 


of nearly one-and-a-balf times. The 
Central Bank of China, being the bank 
of all bank**, does not handle saving 
deposits. By June, 1944, the topd 
savings deposits in all pf the five above- 
mentioned financial establishments of the 
Government had been augmented to 
$11,794,880,000, and this was further 
raised to $20,088,000,000 at the end of 
May, 1945. In addition, the Government, 
through the sale of gold, directly and 
indirectly, had absorbed $83,543,000,000 
of banknotes from circulation by the 
end of June, 1945. 

Some of the notable measures the 
(kivernment has devised and enforced 
to further promote the national savings 
campaign arc outlined m the following 
paragraphs : 

I. Thrift and Reconstruction 
Savings Movement 

J he Thrift and Reconstruction Savings 
Movement was inaugurated on September 
18, 1941, the 10th anniversary of the 
Mukden Outrage, with a special national 
committee in < harge. The committee 
organized a branch m each province while 
sub-branches were set up in various hstev 
and promotion groups were organized in 
Jtsiang (villages) and chen (towns) to 
further the crusade. At the beginning of 
August, 1944, the national committee 
had under it a total of 23 branches. 
1,132 sub-branches, and 50,000 promo¬ 
tion groups 

In view ot the far-reaching influence 
of the campaign, savings agents and even 
banks have been set up in the interior 
to handle the deposits Provincial and 
kitten banks have t>een entrusted to act as 
.savings agents. There were m August, 
1944, 3,897 savings agents in all of Free 
China. As an encouragement measure 
the rate of interest for the Thrift and 
Keconstruc bon Savings has been increased 
and new certificates in, denominations 
of $30 and $50 issued. The five-dollar 
denomination was cancelled. At the 
end of May, 1945, the total outstanding 
amount of thrift (i.c.. Thrift and Recon¬ 
struction) savings, which included both 
saving deposits and proceeds from the 
sale of (ertificates, was $3,800,000,000, 

11. Hsiang and Chen Public 
Welfare Savings Movement 

A new project for 1944 was the 
launching of the Hsiang and Chen Public 
Welfare Savings Movement. Twenty-one 
provinces participated m the move¬ 
ment. with the hsien serving as the unit 
of promotion. It was expected that a 
large portion of savings would come from 



rich merchants and big landlords, At the 
conclusion of this campaign, the goal of 
which for 1044 was set at $22,000,000,000, 
15 per cent of the total proceeds of savings 
was to be used as a fund for advancing 
public projects in hsiang and chen. 
According to regulations concerning the 
advancement of hsiang and chen public 
projects, one-half of the proceeds from 
public projects shall be devoted to primary 
education, and the rest to local autonomy 
and public welfare, thereby furthering 
the promotion of the new hsien system 
and constitutionalism. 

Owing to the hghting in Honan, Hunan, 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung, total savings 
subscriptions collected by the end of 
1044 amounted to only $5,000,000,000, 
representing approximately one-fourth 
of the original goal set for the year. 
In spite of this, the movement was 
•ordered closed in early 1945 by the 
Executive Yuan. 

HI. Gold Policy 

Beginning from 1943 the Government 
has carried out a gold policy to withdraw 
the redundant purchasing power of the 
people and to restrict the expansion of 
bank credit The work has been twofold : 
(1) indirect sale of gold, and (2) deposit 
of gold The sale of gold, which began 
m April, 1943, and closed on March 28, 
1945, succeeded in withdrawing 
$21,040,015,279 of banknotes from 
circulation. A total of 1,145,093 ounces 
of gold was sold during the period 

lo curb speculation resulting lrom 
the sale of gold through the medium 
of goldsmiths, the gold savings deposit 
system was inaugurated as from August, 
1944, by a decision of the Joint Board 
of the Four Government Banks The 
Four Government Banks the Central 
Trust of China and the l*ostal Remittances 
and Savings Bank were authorized to 
handle two kinds of savings deposits 
m gold: (1) to enter actual deposits in 
gold, and (2) to enter deposits of fapi 
(legal tender) for gold on request of the 
depositor The conversion of national 
currency into gold units is to be calculated 
on the basis of the market pnce of gold 
per ounce as quoted by the Central Bank 
of China. Under the new savings deposit 
system, depositors are enabled to transfer 
national currency into gold savings 
without sustaining any unnecessary loss 
from purchasing gold at retail price from 
goldsmiths. Another advantage is that 
the depositor may withdraw' after a 
specified period of time his gold deposit 
plus interest. In addition, with a large 
quantity of gold as well as national 


currency going back to government 
banks for gold deposits, the value of 
national currency and the prices of 
commodities will be stabilized. 

The new gold savings deposit system 
instantly gamed momentum in six major 
cities of Free China, namely, Chungking, 
Chcngtu, Kunming, Sian, Jvweiyang and 
Lanchow, being entrusted to the Four 
Government Banks and the Central 
Trust of China and the Postal Remittances 
and Savings Bank and their branches 
and sub-branches Up to the end of 
1944, while actual deposits in gold were 
small, those of national currency for 
gold totalled $3,486,303,000 or, in terms 
of gold, 183,490 ounces The market 
pnce of gold during this period was 
first quoted at $17,500 per ounce but 
later raised to $20,000 per ounce By 
June, 1045, the market rate for gold 
had been raised two more times, the 
last quotation being $50,0(H) per ounce, 
and the total gold deposits by June 23 
had reached $62,509,102,500 or 2,198,500 
ounces of gold. On that day the Govern¬ 
ment decided to suspend temporarily 
the gold deposit system now' that its 
efforts to check excessive note issue 
had met a fair amount of success. 
F'uthermore, the Government saw a 
need to revise the gold selling policy 
and make the policy still more 
fruitive. 

On July 30, 1945, the Ministry of 
Finance instituted and put into effect 
a gold-offering measure for holders ot 
certificates of gold purchases and gold 
savings deposits whereby the holders, 
when having their certificates redeemed, 
are required to offer or present 40 per 
cent of their gold to the state to 
further swell the war chest. The new 
measure, which had been adopted by 
the Supreme National Defense Council 
in view’ of the impending counter-offensive 
from the mainland, further stipulates 
that, if the holders so choose, the gold 
offerings can be made m terms of national 
currency in lieu of gold at a rate as 
quoted by the Central Bank of China. 
However, holders of one-ounce gold 
certificates are exempt from such 
offering 

Table 3 shows the geographical 
distribution of the savings deposits 
of national currency for gold in the 
six major cities of Free China from 
August to December, 1944, and the total 
savings deposits in the Four Govern¬ 
ment Banks, the Central Trust of 
China and the Postal Remittances and 
Savings Bank at the end of December, 
1944 : 



Table 3—Geographical Distribu¬ 
tion of Deposits of National 
Currency for Gold in Six Major 
Cities of Free China 


August to December, 1944 

(Unit: $1,000) 


Locality 

Deposits of 
National 
Currency 

Conversion 
into Gold 
(m ounces) 

Chungking 

1,384,430 

70,797 

Ghengtu 

239,805 

12,075 

Kunming 

849,435 

43,813 

Sian 

595,510 

35,246 

Kw eivang 

271,250 

14,264 

Lanchow 

125,813 

6,695 

Total 

i 

3,400,303 

183,490 


Remarks —The market price of gold 
during this period was 
first quoted at $17,500 
per ounce but later 

raised to $20,000 per 

ounce. 

Source: Joint Board of the Four 
Government Batiks 

CONTROL OF FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 

'through the war years the Government 
has enforced vigorously the policy of 
absorbing foreign exchange realized from 
exports, encouraging overseas remittances 
and restricting the supply of foreign 
exchange, and has concluded a number 

of currency stabilization loans To 

shatter the enemy's attempt to absorb 
the Chinese foreign exchange fund, the 
Government has restricted the sale of 
foreign exchange lor the payment of 
imports. 

At the outset of hostilities the Govern¬ 
ment adopted the foreign exchange 
stabilization fund system in Hongkong 
and Shanghai to maintain the credit of 
Japi or legal tender. Karly in 1941 a 
Stabilization Board of China was formed 
to control the currency stabilization fund 
provided by the three loans of 
US$50,000,0(10 from the United States, 
^5,000,000 from Great Britain and 
US$20,000,000 from the Government 
banks. Applications for foreign exchange 


for commercial purposes according to the 
official rates had to be approved by the 
Board. Beginning from October, 1041, 
with the promulgation of regulations 
restricting registered and specially autho¬ 
rized banks in Free China in the selling 
and buying of foreign exchange, commer¬ 
cial concerns could no longer apply for 
foreign exchange at official rates, but new 
rates were established for such purposes* 
On January 1, 1942, the rates w^ere revised 
to US$5 for NC $100. 

Despite the continual rise of commodify 
prices since then, the official rate of 
exchange between the Chinese and the 
American dollar has been maintained 
at the ratio of 20 to one. To tip the 
disparity of value between the two 
currencies, the Ministry of Finance 
instituted a courtesy measure, effective 
as from May 1, 1943, allowing a 60"per cent 
subsidy on remittances in United States 
currency sent to foreign diplomatic 
legations and embassies, foreign civilians 
working in China, and families of overseas 
Chinese The new measure later was 
extended to foreign cultural, religious, 
and philanthropic bodies, members of 
the Allied armed forces and foreign 
correspondents Beginning from January 
20, 1944, the subsidy was increased 
to 100 per cent. The Ministry of Finance 
raised the subsidy on oversea remittances 
to 480 per cent, effective as from July 
18, 1945 The new measure was 

instituted with a view to encouraging 
overseas remittances to needy families 
m China. 

In the fall of 1943 the Stabilization 
Board of China was merged into the 
Foreign Exchange and Assets Control 
Commission, then directly under the 
Executive Yuan. The merger was ne¬ 
cessitated by the changing conditions on 
the financial front. For efficient adminis¬ 
trative control the Foreign Exchange and 
Assets Commission was placed under the 
direct control of the Ministry" of Finance 
m December, 1943 H. H. Kung then 
Minister of Finance, was nominated as 
chairman of the commission. In March, 
J945, the Foreign Exchange and Assets 
Control Commission was abolished and 
its work transferred to the Central Bank 
of China, thus further expanding the 
bank’s power to utilize capital and its 
function to stabilize currency value. 

The Ministry of Finance, m June, 
1945, promulgated successively four new 
measures governing, respectively, applica¬ 
tion for foreign exchange by (1) Govern¬ 
ment organs and businesses, (2) private 
individuals, (3) industrial and trade 
interests, and (4) insurance companies. 
Besides, a wartime measure to foster 



trade has been instituted whereby 
exporters may purchase and import, 
with the amount of foreign exchange 
realized from export, such commodities 
as are needed on the home front. 

INSURANCE 

With but a short history, insurance 
in China has great possibilities. In 
Chungking, now the insurance center 
of wartime China, the number of insurance 
companies has grown from a mere 
handful before the war to 51 companies 
at the end of June, 1945, all members 
of the Chungking Insurance Association. 
Of this number only three deal in life 
insurance, one is engaged in fidelity 
insurance and one in insurance against 
personal accidents, while the rest are 
all property ( i.e fire and marine) 
insurance companies. 

Government Supervision 

Coincident with this growth of new 
companies the Chinese Government has 
tightened its control of the insurance 
business by promulgating and putting 
into effect as from September 25, 1943, 
a set of wartime regulations governing 
insurance enterprises These wartime 
regulations are largely taken from the 
Insurance I^iw (revised and promulgated 
in 1937) and the Insurance Business 
Act (promulgated m 1935), both of 
which, though promulgated, had not 
yet been put into effect. The salient 
points of these emergency regulations, 
Irom which state-operated insurance 
enterprises are, however, exempted 
(Art. I), are as follows ; 

1. Insurance companies are not to 
engage m multiple lines of insurance, 
such as life and property insurance, 
concurrently , and they are not allowed 
to engage m undertakings other than 
insurance, 

2. The capitalization of an insurance 
company shall not be less than $5,000,000 
with shares paid in cash Existing 
companies with capitalization less than 
this figure are to make up the deficit 
within a time limit set by the Ministry 
of Finance 

3. A deposit is to be made with the 
Treasury at the time of registration. 

4. Utilization of the capital funds 
and liability reserve funds of an insurance 
company is to be confined to the 
following ; 

(a) Deposit with Government banks ; 

(b) Deposit with state-operated trust 
companies or savings organiza¬ 
tions ,* 


(c) Life insurance policy loans ; 

(d) Loans against guaranteed and 

marketable securities; 

(<?) Loans against real estate as first 
lien ; 

(/) Investments in government bonds 
and/or private corporation 
bonds ; 

(g) Investments in productive enter¬ 
prises. 

It is stipulated that loans under items 

(c) and (d) above shall conform to govern¬ 
ment regulations for ordinary bank loans. 
Investments in government bonds under 
item (r) shall not be less than one-fourth 
of the total capital funds and liability 
reserve funds of a company. Invest¬ 
ments under items (e) and (g) shall not 
exceed one-tenth of the aggregate amount 
of capital and liability reserve funds ; 
and investments under item ( h) shall not 
exceed one-fourth of the said aggregate 
amount. 

5. Uniform basic policy conditions of 
the various kinds of insurances are to be 
prescribed by the Ministry of Finance. 

0 Insurance companies are obligated 
to file monthly and periodically returns 
of business done and results of operations 
to the Ministry of Finance. 

7 Insurance brokers and assessors 
are to apply to the Ministry of Finance 
lor registration 

hollowing >the promulgation -of the 
above wartime regulations the Govern¬ 
ment made public in April, 1944, detailed 
rules governing their operation Briefly 
thev provide for the following : 

(а) Insurance companies applying for 
registration are to pay a registration fee 
and a license fee on the following scale ; 

(1) Registration fee of $1,000 on 
capitalization of $5,000,000 or 
less , and an additional sum of 
$1,000 on any amount in 
excess of $5,000,000, and/or 
on each $5,000,000 in excess 
thereafter. 

(2) License fee of $50. 

(б) The deposit to be made with the 
Treasury at the time of registration is to be 
J 5 per cent of the total amount of paid-up 
capital. Where the paid-up capital 
exceeds $5,000,000, a deposit of five per 
cent is to be made on the portion in excess, 
but in no case shall tne total amount 
of deposit exceed two million dollars. 
Deposits may be made in cash or in ’ 



government securities upon approval 
©I the Ministry of Finance. 

(c) Unearned premium reserves are 
to be calculated on the following bases : 


U) 

On fire insurance contracts 
of one year's duration ... 

40% 

(2) 

On marine and* transporta¬ 
tion insurance contracts 

20% 

(3) 

On hull policies 

00% 

w 

On other kinds of property 
insurance policies 

50% 


Government insurance 

The Government is actively engaged 
in various lines of insurance. Out¬ 
standing are the two forms of war risk 
insurance, t.e , War Risk Transportation 
Insurance and Land War Risk Insurance, 
l>oth of which are intended as wartime 
measures to last for the duration of the 
war. Writing of War Risk Transporta¬ 
tion Insurance w*as begun almost 
immediately after the commencement 
of the Smo-Japanese hostilities 111 1937, 
when the need became apparent for 
some protective insurance measure against 
the risks of war and of overland (including 
waterways) transportation in the whole¬ 
sale removal of factories and properties 
to the interior A sum ol $10,000,000 
(subsequently increased to $20,000,000) 
was allocated by the Ministry of Finance 
as capital for tins emergencv project, 
and the administration of the scheme 
was entrusted to the Central Trust, 
which also operates a Property Insurance 
Department Operation of this scheme 
during the seven years of war has brought 
generally satisfactory results, both as 
a business venture and a fiscal project. 

As the War Risk 'l ransportaUon 
Insurance scheme is intended to cover 
only goods in transit, its usefulness of a 
general nature is, theiefore, somewhat 
limited Accordingly, in November, 1939, 
the Government again initiated another 
war risk insurance measure, known as 
Land Wai Risk Insurance, which offers 
coverage against air raids and consequent 
fire risks to investors 'and producers 
outside of enemy occupied areas. Its 
scope ot coverage embraces (1) stored 
commodities (limited to agricultural, 
industrial and mining products and goods 
having values in foreign trade) , (2) 

productive machineries and raw materials 
(limited to those in the possession of the 
underwritten factories) ; (3) building 

materials (limited to those in warehouses 
or in the possession of contractors and 
engineers in the course of construction) , 
(4) factory buildings, government offices, 
school properties and other designated 
building structures; and (5) conveyances 


of transportation such as steamships, 
motor trucks, junks, etc. Administration 
of the scheme was also entrusted to the 
Central Trust of China, 

Aside from the two war risk insurance 
schemes mentioned above, the Central 
Trust also operates a property insurance 
department, carrying fire, marine and 
fidelity insurances, and a life insurance 
department. The property insurance 
department has enjoyed a tremendous 
growth in recent years, and in business 
volume it now easily surpasses any other 
private insurance company doing business 
in the country. It has the added 
advantage of a somewhat exclusive field 
in government-owned properties and in 
the vast category of goods and com¬ 
modities now under government 
monopoly and/or control. The life in¬ 
surance department has also pushed its 
programs vigorously, particularly m 
group life insurance and general insurance 
to the public, requiring no medical 
examination. In spite of the difficulties 
of the currency situation which have 
somewhat mutilated its efforts, it has 
now' probably the largest amount of life 
insurance outstanding for any single life 
company m the country 

The Postal Remittances and Savings 
Bank operates the simple life insurance (or 
Industrial Life Insurance) plan, under 
provisions of the Simple Life Insurance 
Law or Industrial Life Insurance Law, 
promulgated in May. 1935, which gives 
it an exclusive charter for this form of 
insurance This plan is especially 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
wage-earning population. Ihe maximum 
amount of insurance per person is set 
at $20,09(1 (formerly $500). 

Lach of the Four Government Banks 
also owns and operates an insurance 
company of its own Thus, the Bank of 
China owns and operates the China 
Insurance Co., Ltd., dealing in property 
insurance, and also the China life 
Insurance Co., Ltd., dealing in life in¬ 
surance. The Farmers' Bank of China 
ow ns and operates the China Agricultural 
Insurance Co , Ltd., while the Bank of 
Communications is interested in the 
China Pacific Insurance Co , Ltd. 

Private Companies 

No published statistics are yet available 
pertaining to the business conditions of 
private companies in operation in Free 
China. In the life insurance field, only 
one company, the China Life Insurance 
Co., Ltd., was engaged m life insurance 
by the end of June, 1945 



Table 4 — Savings Statistics of The Four Government Banks, 
The Central Trust of China, and The Postal Remittances and 

Savings Bank 
December, 1944 


(Unit: $1,000) 


BANK 

* r 

4?i 

life 

IjJJ 

z* 

a 5 !! 

jjJli 

11 

Foreign Cur¬ 
rency Savings 
Accounts 

*|i 

Savings 
Deposits 
in Gold 

K 1 

11 

(3*- 

Central Bank of China 






387,315 

782,160 


1.160,475 

Bank of China 

264,777 

789,594 

100,843 

34,000 

1,516 

519,936 

910.072 

3,205 

2,983,943 

Bank of Communications 

1,048,781 

691, U2 

298,177 

35,370 

480 

621,783 

921,130 

506,262 

4,123,095 

Farmers* Bank of China j 

712,301 

507,144 

206,736 

40,800 

188 

143,811 

502,557 

214,338 

2.327,875 

Central Trust of China J 

873,743 

466,929 

265,544 

402,895 


231.480 

158,081 

894,463 

3,293,135 

Postal Remittances and 1 
Savings Bank 

3,106,770 

849,956 

338,025 

51,000 


174.935 

193,292 


4,713,978 

Surtax an food Purchase* ( 

1 


194,399 







194,399 

TOTAL 

I 

6.366.372) 

3,499,134 

1,209,325 

i 

544,065 

2,184 

2,070,260 

i 

3,467,292 

1,618,268 

18,796,900 


REMARKS ■ (1) The Central Bank of China handles U. S Savings Ceitificatei and savings deposts in gold only. 


(2) Deposits in foreign currency are entered herein m terms of National Currency. 

(3) U S. Savings Certificates are entered herein in terms of National Currency, 

(4) Deposits in gold include deposits entered in actual gold and deposits of fatu (legal tender) for gold. 

Source: Joint Board of the Four Government Bank 






CHAPTER XIV 

FOREIGN TRADE 


China’s foreign trade was reduced to 
a very small volume between 1943 and 
1944. A limited amount of goods was 
sent to India by planes and pack animals 
through Northern Burma, and to the 
U.S.S.R. by land. Owing to the difficulty 
of air and land tiansportation, and the 
requirement of all available planes for 
bringing to China war materials and 
sending to India military personnel, 
the items of export were confined to tin, 
tungsten, antimony, mercury, silk and 
tea. 

In 1944, with the favorable turn of the 
war situation and the increased an 
tonnage via the Hump, China's export 
and import trade began to show briskness 
in comparison with the previous year. 
The increase in the importation of 
military supplies for the United States 
armed forces m China and goods under 
Lend Lease arrangement was particularly 
noticeable, which proved highly beneficial 
to the wartime economy of the country. 

In October, 1937, two months after 
the outbreak of hostilities at Shanghai, a 
trade readjustment commission was set 
up under the National Military Council 
'1 he objects of the commission were to 
provide financial and transportation 
facilities which would enable the Chinese 
exporters to continue their business 
notwithstanding military operations in 
the neighborhood of Shanghai, and the 
enemy's blockade of the Yangtze River. 
As the fighting spread, it was realized 
that temporary measures for trade 
adjustments became inadequate More 
positive and constructive measures were 
required to control the country's external 
trade. In February, 1938, the Foreign 
Trade Commission was established to 
replace the Trade Readjustment Com¬ 
mission , 

FOREIGN TRADE 
COMMISSION 

The new commission is authorized to 
formulate plans for coordinating the 
production, transportation and marketing 
of China’s principal exports, to enforce 
regulations governing the prohibition 
and restriction of certain imports and 
exports, to restrict domestic trading in 
commodities under government control, 
and to enforce the ban on exports to 


Japan and territories under her juris¬ 
diction or military occupation. The 
first is to carry out, through its trading 
establishments, the barter agreements 
for the Government by effecting deliveries 
of agricultural products in payment ot 
foreign loans and credits according to 
the repayment schedules. The second is 
to promote trade with friendly nations 
by various means, including financial 
and other aids to bona fide exporters, 
and stimulating the production and 
improvement m quality of principal 
items for export. 

The w'ork of the Foreign Trade Com¬ 
mission in Chungking and its branch 
offices m the areas of Yunnan, Kwangsv 
Hunan, Chekiang, Anhwei, Shensi-Honan. 
and Kansu-Ningsia-Chmghai is mainly 
administrative. The purchase, transpor¬ 
tation and export of the commodities 
under government control have been 
handled by two trading establishments 
under the commission : the Foo Shing 
Trading Corporation and the China 
National Tea Corporation. The China 
National Tea Corporation was merged 
with the Foo Shing Trading Corporation 
in April, 1945. 

With a capital of $10,090,000, the 
Foo Shing Trading Corporation was 
formally organized m April, 1939, to 
purchase and export tung oil to the 
United States in payment of the principal 
and interest due on the Tung Oil Loan 
concluded between China and the United 
States in 1938 Despite tremendous 
difficulties m transportation, the credit 
agreement was fulfilled nearly two years 
in advance of the date of maturity. 

Tile capital of the corporation *was 
increased to $100,000,000 in 1942, when 
its scope was extended considerably by 
its absorption of three of the subsidiary 
organizations of the Foreign Trade 
Commission, namely, the Fu Hua Trading 
Company, the Southeast Transportation 
Office, and the Northwest Transportation 
Office. With the amalgamation of the 
China National Tea Corporation, which 
had been capitalized at $30,000,000, the 
capital of the Foo Shing Trading Corpora¬ 
tion is expected to be further increased 
to at least $130,000,000. 

The production and consumption of 
tea and tung oil, as well as their purchase 
and export, are now regulated by the 



corporation. The corporation is also 
vested with the exclusive right to purchase 
and export hog bristles, sheep wool, 
animal skins and hides and some other 
products such as furs and duck feathers. 

A sister organization to the Foo Shing 
Trading Corporation, is the Universal 
Trading Corporation in New York This 
corporation was created in 11)31) by the 
Foreign Trade Commission in order to 
establish direct contact with consumers 
in contrast to the prewar policy of 
depending on foreign firms m China to 
act as the principal intermediaries between 
Chinese producers and exporters and 
foreign consumeis The work of the 
Universal Trading Corporation in New 
York mainly concerns the marketing 
of tung oil and other Chinese puxlucts 
in the United States 

The work of the Foreign Trade Com¬ 
mission, both before and after the out¬ 
break of the Pacific War, may be grouped 
as follows : (1) to collect and purchase 
exportable agricultural products , (2) to 
implement barter and credit agreements 
concluded with friendly nations ; (3) to 
handle the purchase of war and other 
essential supplies; (4) to enforce the 
regulations governing prohibition and 
restriction of imports, (f>) to manage 
overland transportation of exports of its 
own in the Southeast and the Northwest; 
(ft) to control the foreign exchange 
realized from exports , (7) to promote the 
increase of production of expoitable 
agricultural products. 

CONTROL MEASURE ON 
EXPORT TRADE 

I, Government Control of 

Chief Exports 

With a view to a planned, centralized 
collection, purchase and distribution of 
principal export products, the Central 
Government has maintained a monopoly 
through the war years on tung oil, 
bristles, tea and minerals and, since 1943, 
ou raw silk and wool Mineral products 
have been controlled by the National 
Resources Commission of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, while the remaining 
five products continue under the control 
of the Foreign Trade Commission. The 
government control of all these six 
exports has been relaxed, in varying 
degrees, since 1942 as it is largely being 
exercised by government purchase and 
distribution of the products. 

II, CONTROL OF FOREIGN 

Exchange from Exports 

Asi a wartime measure to concentrate 
foreign exchange in the Government and 


to promote export trade, tlie Ministry 
of Finance, in April, 1938, authorized the 
Foreign Trade Commission to enforce 
restrictions on foreign exchange realized 
from certain specific export commodities. 
Control* of foreign exchange was trans¬ 
ferred in 1941 to a new organization 
directly under the Executive Yuan and 
later, until early 1945, under the Ministry 
of Finance, called the Foreign Exchange 
and Assets Control Commission. By 
a government decision in March, 1945, 
the commission was abolished and its 
work turned over to the Central Bank 
of China 

During the period between 1938 and 
1941, when the Foreign Trade Commission 
was in charge, control was placed 
first on foreign exchange realized from 
24 different commodities. The number 
was later reduced to 20, and finally to 
12. Under the regulations, merchants 
were required to sell to the Government 
80 per cent of their foreign exchange 
from these 12 commodities ■ egg products, 
feathers, animal intestines, hides, furs, 
dye-stuffs, medicinal substances, oils and 
wax, seeds, timber, silk and hemp In 
March and May, 1943, respectively, taw 
silk and wool were listed as commodities 
under government control. 

III. Ban on Export of 
Essential Goods 

As a wartime measure to conserve 
materials the Government has banned 
the export of certain articles needed for 
domestic use. Under the Regulations for 
Wartime Exports and Imports Control 
promulgated m May, 1942, and twice 
revised in September, 1943, and in 
October, 1944, the following articles are 
banned from export unless exporters 
have received special permits from the 
Ministry of Finance for export . 

(1) Gold, silver and manufactures 
thereof; 

12) Legal tender and foreign cur¬ 
rency , 

(3) Iron, steel and all metals and 

manufactures thereof; 

(4) Cotton and cotton waste ; 

(5) Rice and paddy, wheat, beans, 
flour, rice husks, bran, buck¬ 
wheat, millet, corn, kaoliang, 
proso millet, sweet potatoes and 
manufactures thereof ; 

(ft) Peanut cake and bonemeal; 

(7) Coins and copper cash ; 

(8) Table salt ; 

(9) Documentary data and record*; 

(10) Antiques and curios. 



IV* Control of Extort by License 

Under the existing Wartime Regula¬ 
tions for Exports and Imports Control* 
the following products are exportable with 
special permission: 

(1) Exports subject to special permis¬ 
sion and foreign exchange control are ani¬ 
mal intestines, buffalo and cow hides, 
goat-skins, and other animal skins, silk 
cocoons, silk waste, silk pieccgoods, camel 
hair, vegetable tallow, hemp, jute, and 
ramie; 

(2) Exports subject to special permis¬ 
sion are salt, sugar, matches, resins, hemp 
manufactures, woolen manufactures, 
leather, and live stock; 

(3) Exports subject to special*permis¬ 
sion of respective organs in charge and 
subject to exchange control are metal 
ores, excluding tungsten, tin, antimony, 
quicksilver, bismuth and molybdenum, 
petroleum products, vegetable oils, gaso¬ 
line, and Diesel oils, coal and charcoal, 
asbestos, alums kaolin and fire clay, phos¬ 
phorites, saltpeter and sulphur, acid and 
alkaloid. 

V. Export Trade Encouraged 

To encourage export trade, the Foreign 
Trade Commission of the Ministry of 
Finance has formulated a set of measures 
whereby exporters ma> purchase and 
import, with the amount of foreign 
exchange realized from export, such 
commodities as are needed in China. 
Following are htghlights of the new 
measures, which are to be earned in force 
as soon as transport of civilian goods by 
exporters and importers via the new 
trade route between China and India is 
permitted. 

1 All authorized export merchants, 
after the clearing of their foreign ex¬ 
change according to the regulations con¬ 
cerned, may import commodities needed 
m China with the same amount of for¬ 
eign exchange to their credit The pe¬ 
riod valid for such transaction is one 
year. In case the imported commodities 
fail to arrive within a year due to trans¬ 
portation difficulties, the period of validity 
may be prolonged upon application or 
request. 

2. The foreign exchange obtained from 
exported articles shall he collected, as 
designated by the Foreign Trade Com¬ 
mission, by the Foo Shing Trading Cor¬ 
poration, the China National Tea Corpo¬ 
ration, the Central Trust of China or the 
Universal Trading Corporation; and then 
deposited in the Central Bank of China 
for payment of foreign exchange for 
imported commodities. 


3. The kinds of commodities to be im¬ 
ported shall be approved by the Foreign 
Trade Commission according to the reg¬ 
ulations governing wartime imports and 
exports control and the list of commodities 
the importation of which is to be encour¬ 
aged in wartime. 

CHIEF EXPORTS 

More than 60 per cent of China’s ex¬ 
ports have been agricultural products. 
During the war tung oil, raw silk, tea, 
beans, egg products, hides and leather 
have been exported, together with hog 
bristles and minerals, to pay back barter 
and loan obligations, particularly to the 
U.S.S.R , United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain. For the purpose of stepping up pro¬ 
duction for export, the Foreign Trade 
Commission organized a promotion com¬ 
mission for the production and market¬ 
ing of agricultural articles. Its program 
was to raise the annual output of tung 
oil by 550,000 quintals (the estimated 
annual output m 1941 being 1,400,(XX) 
quintals) ; wool by 250,000 quintals (an¬ 
nual production previously being 290,000 
quintals) ; raw silk by 3,000 quintals 
(annual production previously being 20,- 
000 quintals) ; and tea by 580,000 chests 
(annual production being 700,000 to 
800,000 chests weighing 30 kilograms 
each) The program was to extend over 
a period of five years beginning in 1942. 
Research institutes were established for 
improving tung oil, tea and silk, which 
are the principal exportable agricultural 
products in the interior In addition, a 
wool laboratory was set up m the North¬ 
west under the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Following aie the six chief commodities 
for export: 

I. Tung Oil 

Government control of tung oil did 
not begin until 1939, following the con¬ 
clusion of an American loan to China 
which was to he repaid with the pro¬ 
ceeds of sales of tung oil exported to 
the United States. In October, 1940, the 
Ministry of Finance instructed the Foo 
Shing Trading Corporation to take 
charge of the purchase and shipping 
of tung oil Under this ruling, no firm 
or warehouse was allowed to keep a 
stock of more than 15 quintals and no 
cracking plant more than 20 quintals of 
oil for a period exceeding two months. 
Dealers or firms not properly registered 
with the corporation were not permitted 
to keep any tung oil in stock. Similar 
restrictions were placed on the hoarding 
of seeds and seedlings of aleurites cordatr 



(tung oil trees). After the beginning 
of the Pacific War the Government 
limited its supervision to the movement 
of tung oil by shipping permits. In¬ 
dependent merchants may now apply 
to the Foo Shing Trading Corporation 
for export licenses to ship tung oil to 
areas not under enemy occupation. 

Meanwhile the importance of tung 
oil to domestic war needs has increased 
and the Foreign Trade Commission has 
had to consider domestic needs in provid¬ 
ing facilities for export. Aside from being 
the raw material of the paint industry, 
tung oil is now supplying the main 
industrial fuel. Oil cracking plants have 
been set up under the National Resources 
Commission to extract gasoline, lamp oil 
and Diesel oil from tung oil. For 
domestic consumption of tung oil, the 
Foreign Trade Commission divides the 
nation into a number of contiol districts, 
according to production, marketing and 
distribution of the product. The new 
ruling requires any firm, plant or co¬ 
operative using more than 100 quintals 
of tung oil a year to register with the 
Foreign Trade Commission. For all 
public and private plants engaged in 
cracking tung oil into gasoline the 
Commission requires certificates 'from 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs and 
the War Transport Board before they 
can apply for tung oil on a monthly 
basis There are special provisions for 
shipping tung oil from the control 
areas and from Free China to points m oi 
near occupied areas Thiough years of 
promotion, interior China’s tung oil 
production, which is centered in the 
provinces <>1 Szechwan, Kwangsi. Hunan, 
Hupeh and Kweichow, has seen a big 
increase The estimated production for 
the country is 1.400.000 quintals a year, 
of which 450,000 quintals are produced 
in Szechwan. In the prewai period the 
total production for all of China had 
reached 1,300,000 quintals annually 
The Szechwan Agricultuial Products 
Improvement Commission is lending 
active assistance to a province-wide 
program for planting more aleurites 
cordate (tung oil tiees) as well as improv¬ 
ing the old ones Chunghsien, Szechwan, 
has been made an experimental center 
for production, distribution and marketing 
of tung oil. which introduces scientific 
methods of cultivation and gives culti¬ 
vators help in the organization and 
operation of a cooperative unit in addition 
to loans and assistance in storing and 
distribution 

Up to early 1943, Free China had 
planted more than 920.000 mow of new 
aleurites covdate , 23,500 mow of good 


* 

nursery stocks of seedlings of aleurites 
cordate, and 12,000 mow of model aleurites 
cordate 

Due to transportation difficulties 
China’s annual export of tung oil during 
the war, particularly since Pearl Harbor 
Sunday, has been decreasing year by 
year. In 1941, a total of 204,400 quintals 
of tung oil were exported. The figure 
was reduced to 8,500 quintals in 1943. 
and, according to the Foo Shmg Trading 
Corporation, there was no foreign market¬ 
ing of tung oil in 1944 

II. Bristles 

Control of the collection and trans¬ 
portation of bristles, announced in 
September, 1939, was first entrusted to 
the Central Trust of China. Beginning 
from February, 1940, the control was 
shifted to the Foreign Trade Com¬ 
mission. Dealers m bristles were required 
to register with the Commission before 
they were allowed to collect. After 
processing, the bristles were to be sold 
to the Commission at fixed prices. In 
order to aid the producers of and dealers 
in bristles, the Commission gave technical 
and financial assistance for the purpose 
of increasing and improving the pro¬ 
duction Measures against hoarding and 
illicit trading in bristles were also 
promulgated 

The Foo Shing lraclmg Corporation 
now has the responsibility for the purchase 
and export of bristles, and the detailed 
restrictions have been removed, although 
registration of the stocks and of their 
movements is still required 

The export of bristles has been steady 
in the war years owing to the increasing 
demands of the Allies, notably the 
United States and Great Britain In 
1944 the total export of bristles amounted 
to 9.100 quintals valued at $127,030,000. 
Of this amount, 0,048 quintals went to 
the United States and a portion of the 
shipment was transhipped to Great 
Britain. 

Szechwan has been leading all pro¬ 
vinces in the production of hog bristles. 
Due to the increased cost of bristles the 
Foo Shing Trading Corporation re¬ 
adjusts the market price four times a 
year—m March, June, September and 
Decembei. The market quotation m 
May, 1945, was $60,000 per customs 
picul (133 pounds). 

lA. Tea 

The regulations governing the export 
of Chinese tea, promulgated in Jtme # , 



1038, were revised in March, 1939. 
The purchase of tea for export under 
the revised ruling was to be undertaken 
by the Foreign Trade Commission, while 
its production was to be handled by 
special provincial organs. The prices 
the Commission paid for the stock 
were fixed by representatives of the 
Commission, provincial organs and tea 
merchants on the basis of the average 
prices of different grades of tea in the 
previous three years and of the cost of 
production and quality of the product 
for the current year. Tea merchants 
and cooperatives might apply for loans 
from the Government. In granting such 
credits, the Commission was to finance 
80 per cent, and the provincial organs 
20 per cent, of the total. 

In 1940 the entire program for tea 
export was taken over by the China 
National Tea Corporation, which was 
incorporated into the Foreign Trade 
Commission in April, 1945. China’s pre¬ 
war export of tea amounted to approxi¬ 
mately 1,500,000 chests per year, although 
it had at one time or another reached 
more than 3,000,000 chests In the first 
period of the war, China's annual export 
of tea was between 300.000 and 400,000 
quintals, valued at $30,000,000. In 1940, 
340,000 quintals brought m $104,000,000. 
But m 1941, owing to the enemy blockade 
of the seacoast, exports of tea decreased 
to $40,000,000. Most of the tea exported 
went to Great Britain, the United 
States, the U.S.S K. and North Africa. 
Exports to the U.S S.R. mainly passed 
through Hongkong for transhipment In 
1942 the export amounted to 789 quintals 
while in 1943 only seven quintals of tea 
were exported The total export of tea 
from January to October, J944, was 
valued at $11,785,435, according to the 
Customs Administration of the Ministry 
of Finance. Latest, though incomplete, 
statistics from the Foreign Trade Com 
mission show that 535.238 pounds of tea 
were shipped to the United States during 
1944. 

China’s Northwest provides a tea 
market of about 6,000,000 bricks (about 
12,000,000 kilograms) of brick tea 
annually, while the southeastern pro¬ 
vinces offer a good market for red and 
green tea. Since the loss of the tea 
producing districts along the coast to the 
enemy, Anhwei province has become the 
tea producing center of Free China. 

IV. Minerals 

Tungsten, antimony, tin and mercury 
constitute articles of strategic importance 
to the Allied countries. In 1938 the 
27 


purchase and sale of these four minerals 
and bismuth and molybdenum were 
entrusted to the National Resourced 
Commission. The Commission issued 
export licenses for the metals, and made 
purchases of the refined and purified 
products. Under the Commission the 
quality of the metals has been stand¬ 
ardized to meet the requirements of 
foreign markets. 

Before the war, tin was China's 
principal mineral for export. Her pre¬ 
war annual export of tin was more than 
100,000 quintals. In 1940 and 1941 the 
volume decreased to between 50,000 and 
60,000 quintals, although the value 
more than doubled. 

There was little or no export of tungsten 
before the war, but its export during 
the first four years of the war rose to 
over 100,000 quintals annually. The * 
quantity of tungsten and mercury 
produced as registered increased 
considerably in 1941 and in the first half 
of 1942, wdule the amount of antimony 
and tin mined decreased. During the 
war years most of the metals exported 
have been shipped to fulfil barter agree¬ 
ments and repay the loans. 

V. SILK 

Despite transportation difficulties after 
the fall of Hongkong and the loss of the 
Burma Road, Chinese silk has been 
shipped abroad although its quantity 
has been reduced In order to promote 
silk production and sale in both domestic 
and foreign markets, the Government 
in April, 1944, lifted the ban on the 
sale of silk by merchants. Merchants 
are now allowed to sell silk to any foreign 
firm, but their contracts must be approved 
bv the Foo Shing Trading Corporation. 
They are also allowed to import essential 
goods purchased with foreign exchange 
realized from the sale of silk abroad. 

Up to the spring of 1945, silk produc¬ 
tion in the interior was centered in 
Szechwan, with experimental work con¬ 
tinuing in the provinces of Yunnan, 
Sikang, Kwangtung, Chekiang, Kweichow, 
Hunan, Kiangsi and Smkiang. The 
present annual production is about 
20,000 quintals, while the prewar output 
amounted to approximately 147,000 
quintals per year. The experimental 
work consists chiefly of the planting 
of mulberry trees and the raising of 
improved silkworms. Improved Szechwan 
silk equals in fineness to that produced m 
Chekiang and Kiangsu before the out¬ 
break of hostilities. Up to early 1945, 
results achieved in Szechwan province. 



were, m statistical terras, 42,100,000 
seedlings of mulberry trees cultivated, 
55,740 sheets of original silkworm eggs 
raised, and 1,900,000 sheets of improved 
silkworm eggs manufactured and 
distributed. 

Because of the loss of the best silk 
producing areas to the Japanese, the 
export of silk in the first three years of 
the war dropped sharply The total 
silk export in 1040 and 1941 remained 
somewhere between 52,IKK) and 58 000 
quintals. In 1942, China exported 1,400 
quintals of silk to foreign countries. 
The quantity dropped to 200 quintals 
in 1943 due both to the inferiority of 
the product and to difficulties of trans¬ 
portation. The Foreign Trade Com¬ 
mission has persistently cooperated with 
the farmers in improving the quality 
of silk. As a result, the total export of 
silk in 1944 was raised to 2,000 quintals 


VI. Wool 

Before the outbreak of the Siiuv* 
Japanese wai the major portion of wool 
in China was exported to the United 
States and Get many During the war it 
has become an important barter com¬ 
modity with Soviet Russia With the in¬ 
creasing demand lor wool both at home 
and abroad and with the enemy offenng 


high prices for it m North China, the 
National Government on May 25, 1943, 
promulgated a ten -article regulation con¬ 
trolling the purchase and distribution 
of wool. Seven provinces, namely, Shensi, 
Kansu, Ningsia, Chinghat, Suiyuan. 
Szechwan anti Sikang, were designated 
as districts under control. All firms or 
merchants dealing with the purchase 
and sale of wool m these districts must 
register with the organization tn charge. 
Failure to abide by the ruling will subject 
the dealers to punishment as smugglers- 
For exportation of wool, the Foo Shing 
Trading Corporation applies for shipping 
permits at the Foreign Trade Commission. 
All other public or private organizations 
registoied with the Government must 
.apply for special permits for shipment 
of wool exceeding five quintals m the 
interior or war zones. 

The v, ool export in 1944, totalled 
52,800 quintals valued at $514.470 000 
whereas in 1940 28.400 quintals of wool 
with a total value of $(>,220,000 were 
exported 

The following five tables show the 
aggregate value as well as the collection 
and puu base and marketing of chief 
expoit commodities handled through 
the Foo Shing Trading Corporation 
dining the year 1940 to 1944 inclusive : 


Table 1- Aggregate Value of Chief Export Commodities Purchased 
and Marketed through the Foo Shing T rading Corporation, 

1940 to 1944 

(Unit: 10,000) 


Year 

Collection 
and | 

Pun hast* 

Domestic 

Marketing 

; .. . 
i roieign 

i 

U.S.S.R. 

Bartered 

Total 

1940 

13 104 



1,085 

12,390 

1941 

17,953 

1,127 

t 39 110 

1 

13,710 

53,953 

1942 

24,534 

i 11,323 

29 840 

i 

1 12,713 

53,870 

1943 

75,157 

1 55,011 

i 

1 

18,200 

’ 12,031 

85.248 

1944 

234,383 

j 222 709 

07.51! 

| 19,538 

j 309,818 

Total 

365,131 

I 290,230 

, 154,007 

! 59,083 

| 515,258 


Bemarks : Of the total amount of $123,900,000 for 1940, $10,850,000 represented 
the value of exports to the U. S S. K. under barter agreements while 
the remaining $107,050,000 the aggregate value of the chief export 
commodities for domestic and foreign maiketing. 

Source : Foreign Trade Commission 





Tabus 2 —Collection and Purchase of Chief export Commodities by Quantity and Value, 1940 to 1944 

(Unit of Value : $10,000) 
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U u j 

d< cu ] 


Article 

Tung Oil 

Bristles 

Raw Silk 

Hides, Skins 
Sundry 



I<. km arks : In 1940 no classification by marketing was made of the commodities except tung oil. 

Source ; Foreign Trade Commission 
















Table 4—Domestic Marketing of Chief Commodities by Quantity and Value, 1940 to 1944 

(Unit of Value * $ 10,000) 



Source : Foreign Trade Commission 






CONTROL MEASURES ON 
IMPORT TRADE 

I, Restrictions on Imports 

Restriction on imports has gone 
through four stages since the beginning 
of the war. The first restriction on 
imports began in October, 1938, when 
all goods from the enemy country or 
enemy-controlled areas, from factories 
or firms operated by enemy nationals 
outside of enemy-controlled areas, and 
those from enterprises using enemy 
capital were completely banned. 

In the second stage, because of the 
importance of obtaining certain essential 
commodities in Free China, the com¬ 
modities prohibited for importation were 
restricted to certain luxuries, semi¬ 
luxuries and commodities in bulk. 
These prohibited commodities were 
specifically listed by the Ministry of 
Finance In 1939 the list contained 
1(18 import articles, which were reduced 
to 105 m 1940. 

During the third .stage, in May, 1942, 
with the promulgation of the Regulations 
for Wartime Exports and ImportsControl, 
the ban was lifted on another 00 com¬ 
modities, and they were placed under 
special license control. Licenses were 
granted for the importation of these 
commodities if their importation would 
help price stabilization, or would serve 
scientific, industrial, medical, sanitary, 
philanthropic, educational, cultural or 
religious purposes. The list mtluded : 

(1) War materials and military 
supplies, aeronautical instruments and 
materials, narcotic drugs, injection 
syringes, explosives, radio sets and 
parts, and banknotes. 

(2) Fine wool, artificial silk and 
manufactures thereof, tobacco, alcohol, 
papers, feathers, manufactures of 
elephant's tusk and other animal by¬ 
products, refined timber and manu¬ 
factures thereof. 

During the fourth stage the (k>vernment 
further tightened its import control 
The Regulations for Wartime Exports 
and Imports Control were revised in 
September, 1943, and once more in 
October, 1944. Highlights of the revi¬ 
sions concerning imports are as follows : 

(1) The following articles are to 
be banned from import: (a) 
Foreign-made knitted clothing, 
undershirts, undershorts, shirts, 
neckties, suspenders, woolen 
goods, felt hats and caps, straw 


hats, tea, manufactures of 
animal horns, tooth paste, tooth 
powder, shaving cream, tooth 
brushes, etc. 

( b ) Asparagus, caviar, musk 

essence, jewelry cases, etc, 

(c) Cocoa, coffee, etc. 

(2) The following articles, hitherto 
importable only by special 
permission, are strictly banned 
from import: 

Artificial gold and silver 
thread, lace, ornaments, 
embroideries, artificial 
silk, silk piecegoods, 
collar studs, perfumes, 
cosmetics, jewelry (real 
or imitation), toilet equip¬ 
ment, tobacconists' 
sundries, toys and games, 
etc. 

(3) The following articles, hitherto 
lmjiortable only by special 
permission, are removed from 
the ban list * 

Cloves, ping pong balls, rubber 
balls, etc. 

II. Imports Encouraged 

Hand m hand with its policy of 
restricting unnecessary importations, the 
Government has adhered to a policy 
of encouraging certain essential imports. 
In 1941, in line with this policy, the 
Ministry of Finance and the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs issued jointly a 
list of imports which-were to be allowed 
into the country freely irrespective of 
their places of origin or of their desti¬ 
nation anywhere in Free China. This 
list includes the following commodities; 

(1) Foodstuffs, 

(2) Cotton, cotton yarn, cotton piece- 

goods. 

(3) Iron, steel, metals, machinery 

and tools, 

(4) Communication and tele-com- 

mumcation suj>phes, 

(5) Cement, 

(6) Gasoline, Diesel oil, lubricating 

oil, 

(7) Medical supplies, 

(8) Chemical raw materials, 

(9) Insecticides, 

(10) Table salt, 

(11) Alcohol, 

(12) Radio equipment, 

(13) Educational and cultural supplies. 



A® a further encouragement to 
importers, the Ministry of Finance lias 
under it a special committee for granting 
foreign exchange required by importers 
for bringing in articles conducive to the 
nation's war and industrial effort. The 
importers purchase approved amounts 
of foreign exchange according to the 
official rate after paying an equalization 
charge for the difference between the 
official and the bank rate 

With a view to the pi emotion of 
foreign trade the Ministry of Finance, 
under which the Foreign Trade Commis¬ 
sion operates, promulgated and put into 
effect on April 20, 1944, a six-article 
measure for the fostering of export and 
import trade by priv.ite interests The 
measure reads as follows * 

(1) Any company or business firm 
trading in exports and imports 
shall, in addition to becoming 
duly registered as such according 
to law, apply for registration 
with the Foreign Trade Commis¬ 
sion or one of its local branches, 
and its application shall be 
accompanied by testimonials 
from the trade guild of the 
locality (or, in the absence of 
such guild, the local chamber of 
commerce). The form of appli¬ 
cation blanks and registration 
ceitificates shall be regulated by 
the Foreign Trade Commission, 
and no charge whatsoever shall 
be made for such registiation 

(2) Any company or business firm, 

after having become registered 
with the Foreign 'trade Com¬ 
mission. may apply at the 
Ministry of Finance for special 
export and import permits and 
may if so warranted by cir¬ 
cumstances, be exempted from 
investigation bv government 
offices concerned 

(3) The company or business firm 

may, after application, be re¬ 
commended by the Foreign, 
Trade Commission to establish 
business contact abroad in¬ 
cluding marketing and purchas¬ 
ing, as well as be* kept supplied 
with information on interna¬ 
tional trade trends. 

(4) The company or business firm 
may request the Foreign Trade 
Commission to serve as its 
deputy in arranging export or 
import tonnage, or in applying 
for manufacturing permits and 
export certificates from a foreign 
country. 


, (5) The company or business firm 
may request the Foreign Trade 
Commission to assist in securing 
capital aid from the Government 
Banks. 

(6) The company or business firm 
may, wdth the aid and under the 
direction of the Foreign Trade 
Commission, carry out the inter¬ 
locking system of exports and 
imports distribution and market* 
mg and may be entitled to 
other privileges as specified 
by the Government for the 
encouragement of export and 
import trade. 


FOREIGN TRADE SINCE 
PEARL HARBOR 

China’s foreign trade since Pearl 
Harbor has been conducted in accordance 
with the tegulations governing wartime 
imports and exports control promulgated 
in May, 1942, by the Ministry of Finance 
The revised trade regulations, which 
made certain modifications m import 
and export prohibition hitherto in 
force, made the importation and exporta¬ 
tion of a certain number of commodities 
subject to special permission from com¬ 
petent authorities, whatever their places 
of origin or destinations. 

China's total exports and imports from 
Januarv to Octobei, 1944, were valued 
at $729,907,846 and $3,494,918,980, res¬ 
pectively, according to the latest reports 
from tlie Customs Administration of the 
Ministry of Finance These statistics, 
as has been the case with exports and 
imports statistics, do not include ship¬ 
ments made under barter and other 
arrangements between China and her 
Allies 

The total value of the export trade for 
the first ten months of 1944 represents 
a gam of more than four times over the 
1943 total of 8104,459,288, while imports 
registered a slight increase in value. 
In 1943 China imported $3,384,324,100 
worth of goods. 

More than one-half of China's export 
trade during the January-October, 1944 
period was occupied by merchandise under 
the category of animals and animal 
products valued at $382,751,059. The 
next largest export groups were textile 
fibers, oils, tallow and w f ax, medicinal 
substances and spices, and ores, metals 
and metallic pioducts valued, respectively, 
at $78,013,000, $51,110,757, $49,429,495 
and $46,115,699. Minerals including 



tungsten, mercury, antimony , and tin, 
exported under official arrangements, were 
not included in the statistics published 
by the Customs Administration* 

Goods under the category of dyes, 
pigments, paints and varnishes topped 


the list of imports with a total value 
of $785,456,120 from January to October, 
1944. The second largest import group 
was chemicals and pharmaceuticals valued 
at $507,090,520. Next was the group 
of white or dyed cotton piecegooas 
valued at $251,825,260. 


Table 6—Net Exports to Foreign Countries 
1941 to 1944 (January-October) 


Valui ok Ms?k< handisk . Bv Groups 
(Unit Yuan) 


An hclk 

1941 

(January- 
Ot tober) 

I 

j 1942 

I 

1943 

1944 

(January- 

Oetober) 

Annuals and Animal Products (not including 
Hides, Leather and Skins and Furs, and 
Fisheiy and S<a Products) 

2 >6,326,516 

f 

6,279,244 

, 35,491,912 

382,751,659 

Hides, Leather and Skins (Purs) 

7(1,899,714 

1 272,894 

905,778 

35,514,782 

Fishery and Sea Pioducts 

0,466,849 

, 106,584 

| 33,995 

800 

Beans and Peas 

1 22,589,548 




Cereals and Cereal Products 

j 59,409,140 

j 1,008,924 

9,620 

146,750 

Dyestuffs, Vegetable 

j 6,430,693 

j 10,648,923 

480,690 

10,770,253 

Fruits, Fresh, Dried and Preserved 

| *20,806,124 

4,101,896 

1,051,310 

3,530,914 

Medicinal Substances and Spices (not including 
Chemicals) 

» 01,921,602 

23,371,374 

23,515,739 

49,420,495 

Oils, 'fallow and Wax. 

1 125,276.935 

15,072,425 

2,716,103 

51,110,757 

S< eds 

60,584,005 

557,097 

304,749 

89,314 

■Spirituous Beverages 

14,798,327 

1,032 

416 


Sugar 

245,072 

j 2*3,174,563 

. . 


Tea 

40,761,317 

, 667,959 

4,596 

11,785,435 

Tobacco 

25,446,141 

j 31,064,876 

3,091,685 

367,820 

Vegetables 

*28,812,452 5,930,860 

1,083,853 

3,264,691 

Other Vegetable Products 

32,681,206 

667,192 

2,349,568 

188,531 

Bamboo 

4,223,213 

2,098,655 

807,260 

1,978,841 

Fuel 

103,731,222 

7,180,013 

5,289,910 

6,743,665 

Rattan 

72,109 

16.271 


2,400 

Timber, Wood and Manufactures Thereof 

16,191,374 

5,025,723 

2,270,919 

6,365,234 

Paper 

38,882,701 

1,711,400 

3,133,742 

27,174,450 

Textile Fibers 

334,274,721 

24,688,318 

73.048,284 

78,013,066 

Yarn, Thread and Plaited and Knitted Goods 

260,881,848 

254,327 

16,500 

88,400 

Piecegoods 

255,314,326 

137,486 


397,685 

Other Textile Products 

138,620,148 

85,619 

7,882 

440,241 

Ores, Metals and Metallic Products 

325,454,129 

19,073,893 


46(115,699 

Glass and Glassware 

28,286,436 

3,814 

28,000 

9,000 

Stone, Earth, Sand and Manufactures Thereof 
(including Chmaware and Enaiudware) 

26,090,800 

15,800,838 

5,151,582 

12,850,633 

Chemicals and Chemical Products 

56,657,024 

100,213 

9,002 

574,016 

Printed Matter 

6,507,267 

39,190 

2,400 

27,712 

Sundry 

142,199,951 

10,963,281 

3,853,793 

875,603 

Tot as. 

2,577,442,970 

191,604,884 

164,459,288 

729,907,846 


l l ' I 


Remarks ;—The figures for 1942, 1943 and 1944 (January-Oetober) show the trade condition through 
the Maritime Customs under the control of the present Inspectorate-General of Customs. 

Source: Customs Administration, Ministry of Finance 









Table 7—Net Imports prom Foreign Countries 
1941 to 1944 (January-October) 


Value or Merchandize. By Groups; (Unit: Yuan| 


Article 

1941 

(January- 

1942 

1943 

1944 

(January* 


October) 



October) 

Cotton Pieccgoodi, Grey 

10,784,023 

1 

| 14,751,402 

! 

33,775,080 

14,436,080 

Cotton Piecegoods, White or Dyed 

170,540,734 

i 131,845,667 

340,347,280 

251,823,260 

Cotton Piecegoods, Printed 

19,601,798 

| 10,798,629 

30,404,920 

20,283,520 

Cotton Piecegoods, Miscellaneous 

26,179,747 

j 36,883,928 

05,490,320 

48,078,660 

Cotton Raw . Cotton Yam, and Cotton Thread 

324,025,349 

, 176,555,590 

244,367,480 

, 208,766,840 

Cotton Manufactures, Sundrv 

12,193,451 

50,611,904 

126,711,960 

1 88,055,060 

Flax, Ramie, Hemp, Jute, and Manufactures 
Thereof 

12,027,088 

530,330 

| 843,120 

j 4,496,220 

Wool and Manufactures Thereof 

19,067,943 

20,548,647 

1 67,837,180 

47,300,960 

Silk (including artificial Silk) and Manufac¬ 
tures Thereof 

33,533,464 

909,319 

1 16,768,660 j 

13,763,620 

Metals and Ores 

47,134.741 , 

39,731,072 

106,048,500 

105,279,560 

Machinery aiid Tools 

53,938,908 | 

17,314,345 

73,804,640 

93,796,020 

Vehicles and Vessels | 

5.1,563,056 j 

10,866,469 j 

.38,280,040 

48,274,840 

Miscellaneous Metal Manufactures 

37,402,070 ! 

45,479,263 

i 125,839,700 

114,783,300 

Fishery and Sea Products 

19,300,360 I 

5,132,092 

20,274,900 

20,854,760 

Animal Products, Canned Goods, and 
Groceries 

1 

30,869,594 j 

29,090,850 

9,606,640 

9,586,980 

Cereals and Flour 

557,243,217 I 

J ,312,6 >2 | 

2,737,760 

675,940 

Fruits, Seeds and Vegetables 

20,796,239 ‘ 

.>43,718 

9,454,120 j 

2,768,360 

Medicinal Substances and Spices 

22,273,280 i 

37,228,954 

69,485,780 j 

119,628,460 

Sugar I 

80,789,454 ! 

98,766 

1,494 >80 , 

1,518,200 

Wines, Beer, Spirits, Table Waters, etc. j 

6,984,489 I 

67,164 j 

79,520 f 

861,200 

Tobacco j 

29,010,380 

3,166,691 j 

1,976,020 j 

1,130,340 

Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 

81,140,339 

164,366,281 , 

235,080,080 

507,090,520 

Dyes, Pigments, Paints and Varnishes 1 

51,724,347 | 

291,714,423 ( 

812,577,360 ! 

785,456,120 

Candles, Soap, Oils, Fats., W’axes, Gums and 1 
Resins > 

150,421,815 ) 

41,101,007 

90,553,080 I 

211,274,920 

Books, Maps, Papei and Wood Pulp j 

88,449,116 ( 

193,872,515 

142,001,700 

196,913,280 

Hides, Leather and Other Animal Substances ! 

17,112,227 j 

6,830,189 i 

8,871,740 ' 

20,967,060 

Timber 

35,466,949 1 

475,423 1 

512,840 | 

3,402,100 

Wood, Bamboos, Rattans, Coir, Straw and | 
Manufactures Thereof j 

13,621,730 

2,416,701 ! 

5,425,440 

8 319,800 

Coal, Fuel, Pitch and Tat 

27,176,870 I 

100,921 1 

m,soo 

141,900 

Cbmaware, Lnanielledwarc, Glass, etc ! 

11,295,070 , 

0,334,646 | 

47,747,620 

29,957,640 

Stone, Larth and Manufacture Then of 1 

6,108,946 ' 

2,386,887 | 

5,502,820 

9,796,220 

Sundry j 

93,907,213 | 

79,210,150 j 

324,147,860 

494,435,240 

Total ® 

t 

2,163,755,997 j 

1 j 

1,444,339,357 [3,384,324,100 



Remarks : The figures for 1942, 1943 and 1944 (January-October) show the trade condition through 
the Maritime Customs under the tontrol of the present Inspectorate-General of Customs. 

Source : Customs Administration, Ministry of Finance 


TRADE OUTLOOK IN 1945 

With the opening of the Stilt*ell Road 
and the Allied forces converging on 
Tokyo, China is looking ahead to a 
brisk foreign trade both at the epilogue 
of the war and during the postwar penod, 
although at present the Stihvell Road 
is limited to the transport primarily 
of military supplies. The recent re¬ 
capture of the important seaport of 
Rangoon is a prelude to the reopening of 
a more practical sea and land trade 
route to Free China. 


The Foreign Trade Commission is 
already taking steps to meet the growing 
demands of trade Ninety-eight export 
and import trading companies have been 
formed, most of them in Chungking and 
Kunming, and have registered with the 
Foreign Trade Commission. Under the 
direction of the Commission these com¬ 
panies have organized a China Export 
and Import Trade Association to plan 
China's postwar trade promotion m 
accordance with the General Pnn'iples 
for the First Period of Postwar Economic 


R$constru(tion* adopted by the Supreme 
National Defense Council on December 29, 
1944. The principles encourage, above 
everything else, free enterprise and 
foreign investments in practically all 
phases of economic reconstruction. In 
this very spirit the Company Law is also 
being revised and principles** have been 
adopted by the Supreme National De¬ 
fense Council The revised version of the 
Company Law is expected to be pro¬ 
mulgated in September, 1945. 

To mest the growing foreign market 
for certain export commodities including 
raw silk, tung oil and tea, the Govern¬ 
ment has made large appropriations for 
the increase of their production from 
1945 on. Much emphasis is being 
laid on the standardization of these 
products. 

Newsletters and other communications 
from industrial and commercial circles 
in the United States indicate that that 
country will afford a good market for 
Chinese raw silk in the postwar period. 


Until Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor 
nearly 90 per cenjt of raw silk for American 
consumption had been imported from ' 
Japan. Japan also monopolized the 
import of tea of the United States. It is 
estimated that, five years after the end 
of the war, as a result of production 
boosting measures, China's yearly export 
of raw silk may reach 1,500,000 quintals or 
more, and that of tea, 1,000,000 quintals. 
Likewise the export of tung oil may 
come up to 2,000,000 or more annually. 
Thus, even in the fifth year of the postwar 
period, according to the estimates of the 
Foreign Trade Commission and various 
trade experts, China’s export trade may 
bring in as much as US$630,000,000, an 
increase of more than three times the 
prewar figures Customs statistics show 
that China's annual exports three years 
before the outbreak of the war had 
averaged approximately NC $600,000,000 
or US$200,000,000 The following tables 
show estimates of production and expor¬ 
tation of China’s merchandizes in the 
postwar period : 


Table 8—An Estimate of Production and Exportation of China’s 
'Chief Export Commodities Annual Average 


(Unit Quintal) 



Pre-war 

Period 

Wartime 

Period 

Postwar Period 

Merchandize 

1036 

TO 

1937 

1938 

TO 

1943 

1st to 5th 
Years 

after the end 
of War 

6th to 15th 
Years 

after the end 
of War 

16th to 35th 
Years 

after the end 
of War 

Tung Oil : 

Production (a) 
Exportation 

1,360,000 

700,000 

1,319,000 
300,000 

1,824,000 

1,000,000 

3,325,000 

2,400,000 

3,755,000 

2,700,000 

Tea 

Production (a) 

Exporta turn 

2,088,000 

430,000 

1,532,000 

217,000 

2,518,000 

500,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,700,000 

1,500,000 

Bristles • 

Pioduction (a) 
Exportation 

65,110 

45,000 

38,640 

33,000 

100,000 

60,000 

150,0(H) 
80,000 

200,000 

100,000 

Raw Silk 

Production (a) 
Exportation 

352,395 

100,000 

35,074 

10,000 

180,000 

120,000 

i 

250,000 j 
180,1)00 

294,(MM> 

200,000 

Wools : 

Production (a) 
Exportation 

416,400 
200,000 j 

289,400 

50,000 

600,000 
300,000 j 

9(H),000 j 
450,000 j 

1,200,0(H) 
600,000 


Note : (1) Free China only. 


(a) Principal Producing Districts : 

Tung Oil * Szechwan , Hunan ; Hupeh ; Kwangsi, Chekiang. 

Tea ' Anhwei ; Fukien ; Hunan ; Hupeh, 

Bustles : Chekiang ; Hunan ; Kiangsu ; Kiangsi. 

Raw Silk: Chekiang; Kwangtung, Szechwan; Kiangsu. 

Wool: Chmghai ; Smkiang; Mongolia ; Kansu. 

Source: Foreign Trade Commission 

* Full text is to be found in Chapter XI on Industry and Labor. 

** Prnvcioles pertaining to foreign companies in China are to be found at the end of this chapter. 





Table 9 —An Estimate of Exports of China’s Merchandizes in Postwar Period 
_annual average of 1st to 5th years after the end of war 
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Principles op the Revised 
Company Law concerning 
Foreign Companies 

(Adopted by the Supreme National 

Defense Council on June 18, 1945) 

Article XV.—Foreign companies in this 
JUtw refer to companies or corporations 
of all kinds which are run for profit, with 
their head offices outside, and their branch 
offices inside, of the territory of the 
Republic of China. 

Article XVI.—No foreign company can 
apply for a license unless it has been duly 
registered and incorporated according 
to the laws of its own state and, in the 
absence of a license, no branch office 
Shall be established m China. 

Article XVII.—For any of the following 
causes, no license shall be granted to a 
foreign company: 

(a) Its object or business is re¬ 

pugnant to the laws, or subver¬ 
sive of the public order, or 
contrary to the decent customs 
of the Republic of China; 

(b) The locality where it intends to 

establish a branch office is not 
open to foreign residence, or the 
business it purports to be 
engaged in is forbidden to 
foreign nationals ; 

{ \ Hie foreign company has no 
intention of setting up a branch 
office inside of the territory 
of the Republic of China, or no 
head office in its own state, or 
when having both no correct 
address is given thereof, 

id) When it aims at evading the 
laws of its own country, or 
making use of the law's of a 
third country to acquire juristic 
personality with a view to 
obtaining a license to transact 
business in China and enjoying 
the rights and privileges of 
nationals of the third country 
concerned , 

(tf) When any of the particulars 
contained m Article XVIII have 
been falsely entered, or the 
country to which the applicant 
foreign company belongs does 
not grant licenses to Chinese 
companies. 

Article XVIII.—Any foreign company, 
in applying for a license, shall declare 
the following particulars and submit, 
along with the application, all related 
documents : 

(a) Address of its head office in its 
own country and address or 


addresses of its branch office 
or offices inside of Chinese 
territory; 

(b) Scope of business and total 

amount of capital; , 

(c) Name of the company and the 

class to which the nature of it© 
business belongs ; 

(d) The articles of incorporation and 
a facsimile photograph of the 
registration certificate issued by 
its own country, and dates of 
incorporation and registration ; 

(e) Name, address and nationality 

of the representative, proxy or 
agent of the company ; 

(/) Transcript copy of social law or 
decree in case the company 
has been formed thereunder; 

(g) Other particulars required by 
Chinese law' and decree. 

All of the documents mentioned above, 
with the exception of name lists, shall be 
accompanied by their respective Chinese 
versions. 

Article XIX.—The application of a 
foreign company for a license shall be 
made by its executive shareholders or a 
member of the board of directors of its 
head office, or its icpresentative or agent 
in China, or the proxy of any one of the 
persons mentioned above. The applicant 
should submit his nationality certificate 
and letter of authorization, or power of 
attorney from the head office. 

Article XX.—Any foreign company, 
upon being granted a license, shall 
according to law', be entitled to the same 
rights and privileges as well as the same 
obligations as Chinese companies of a 
similar category 

Article XXI.—Any licensed foreign 
company may lease or purchase real 
estate needed for the transaction of its 
business, after it has obtained the approval 
of the competent authority, and on 
condition that its own country grants 
the same rights and privileges to Chinese 
companies, 

Article XXII.—A foreign company 
which has failed, at the time of application 
for a license, to register particulars which 
should have been declared or to register 
changes which have been made in the 
particulars, shall not bring any legal 
action against others on the basis of such 
undeclared particulars. 

Article XXIII.—Any licensed foreign 
company undesirous of carrying on its 
business shall have its f license revoked 



but* pending the revocation of the 
certificate, it should remain bound to all 
of its obligations. 

Article XXIV.—Because of any one 
of the following causes, a license issued to 
a foreign company may be revoked by the 
competent authority ; 

(a) It fails to do business six months 
after it has been granted a license, 
and has not filed an application 
for postponement, or suspends 
business of its own accord for a 
period of more than one year 
after it has started to operate ; 

(£>) A declaration of bankruptcy has 
been made; 

(i c ) The documents and statements 
submitted at the time of appli¬ 
cation for a license are later 
found to be incorrect or false ; 

(i) The head office of the company 
concerned has been liquidated , 

{e) The company is found to be 
violating this or other laws. 

Article XXV.-* \ ny foreign company, 
carrying on busings msidc of Chinese 


territory as a company without having 
obtained a license according to this Law, 
shall be liable to a fine and suspension 
of business. 

Article XXVI.—Any licensed foreign 
company shall be organized and shall 
conduct its business m accordance with 
its articles of incorporation or, in the 
absence of such, in accordance with the 
lavs of its own country. However, all its 
business dealings are amenable to Chinese 
laws and decrees. 

Article XXVII.—Register of share¬ 
holders and all books and accounts of a 
licensed foreign company are subject to 
inspection, when and if circumstances so 
demand, by the competent authority. 

Article XXVIII.—Besides this law T , all 
foreign companies are subject to such 
other lavs as govern their respective 
business activities. 

Article XXIX.—Provisions for 
penalties or fines are not treated under 
a separate special section, but are 
incorporated in the various articles of 
this Law. 



CHAPTER XV 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 


GENERAL REVIEW 

Chinese agriculture is generally divided 
into two mam types, namely, grazing 
on natural grasses and arable farming 

On the plateaus and steppe lands with 
low temperature, short growing seasons 
and scanty rainfall, grazing on natural 
grasses is the fundamental type of agri¬ 
culture. Cultivation is limited to small 
regions where favorable natural condi¬ 
tions prevail. Tins type of agriculture is 
found m Outer Mongolia, the western 
part of Heilungkiang, the northern part 
of Jehol, the northern part of Chahar, the 
northern part of Suiyuan, the northern 
and western parts of Ningsia, Smkiang, 
the western part of Sikang and Tibet 

Arable farming in China can be divided 
»nto four regions. They are : 

(1) The Spring Wheat Region — 

Covering Kirm, Liaoning, the 
eastern part of Heilungkiang, 
the southern and eastern parts 
of Jehol, the southern part of 
Chahar, the southern part of 

Suiyuan, the nothern and 
western parts of Kansu, the 
southern and eastern parts of 
Ningsia, the northern part of 

Shansi, the northern part of 

Shensi, the eastern part of 

Chmghai, the northwestern part 
of Szechwan and the northern 
part of Sikang 

(2) The Winter Wheat Region — 

Covering Hopei, Shantung, the 
northern part of Kiangsu, the 
northern part of Anhwei, Honan, 
the southern part of Shansi, 
the southern part of Shensi, the 
southern and eastern parts of 
Kansu, the northern part of 
Szechwan, the southern and 
eastern parts of Sikang and the 
northwestern part of Yunnan. 

(3) The Wheat and Rice Region— 

Covering the southern part of 
Kiangsu, the northern part of 
Chekiang, the southern part of 
Anhwei, all except the southern 
tip of Hupeh, the eastern and 
central parts of Szechwan, the 
central part of Yunnan and 
the northern part of Kweichow. 

(4) The Rice Region-Covering the 

southern part of Chekiang, 
Kjangst, Hunan, the southern 


tip of Hupeh, Fukien, Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, the southern 
part of Kweichow and the 
southern part of Yunnan 

The spring wheat region is the only 
arable farming region m China where no 
winter crops can be planted on account 
of low winter temperature. Crops must 
be planted in the spring or early summer. 
One crop a year is the rule, with .spring 
wheat as the chief crop. Barley, oats, 
millet, proso millet, peas, beans, hemp, 
flax and kaoliang are also cultivated. 
Throughout this region, livestock raising 
is an important undertaking Wool 
production is essential, but cotton is not 
grown except in the Liaoning Peninsula, 
The region extends from northeast to 
north west, so the northeast part may 
well be called the Soy Bean-Kaoliang 
Region since these are the principal 
crops there. 

Winter wheat is the premier crop in 
the winter wheat region with barley as 
the mam supplementary cereal. Other 
popular crops m this region include 
kaoliang, millet, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, beans and sweet potatoes. 
Double cropping is possible, but not 
common. Cattle and donkeys are the 
chief Libor animals. 

The wheat and rice region is commonly 
known as the transitional boundary 
between the northern and southern 
agriculture in China. Rice is the most 
important summer crop m this region, 
while wheat is the most important 
winter crop. Other crops are beans, 
peas, kaoliang, sweet potatoes, cotton, 
barley, rapeseeds and oats. Yellow 
cattle and water buffaloes are the most 
important farm animals. Productive 
animals (as contrasted with labor animals) 
are also raised since there is a surplus 
of cereals. 

Wheat growing is limited in the rice 
region. Farmers in this region usually 
grow two crops of rice a year, either by 
interplanting or by double cropping. 
Interplanting means planting late rice 
between the row's of early rice, while 
double cropping means planting late 
rice after the harvest of early rice. All 
kinds of labor and productive animals 
can be found in this region. In horti¬ 
culture, this is a region of citrus fruits. 



Rice and wheat are the main staple 
food crops in China with corn, barley, 
kaoliang, sweet potatoes, potatoes, millet 
and soy beans as supplementary cereals. 
Rice is the staple food in central and 
Southern provinces, such as Szechwan, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Yunnan, Fukien, Chekiang and 
Kiangsu, while wheat is largely eaten 
by the people in northern provinces, sue h 
as Hopei, Honan, Shantung, Shensi, 
Kansu, Ningsia and Chinghai The 
production of nee in Free China is more 
than sufficient while the amount of 
wheat, corn, millet, barley, kaoliang and 
soy beans produced is not quite sufficient 
The differences, however, are made up 


by restricting ..non-essential ' uses of 
cereals, such as the manufacture of wine. 

The Chinese Government's agricultural 
policy tends to change small household 
farming into large-scale operation and 
organization The industrialization of 
rural China occupies an important part 
in her agricultural reconstruction during 
the war and will even be more stressed 
m the postwar period 

Of the vast Chinese territory, much 
is not cultivable owing to the lack of 
moisture, excessive cold, or the poverty 
of soil. The cultivable land, however, 
has not yet all been put under 
the plow. 


Table I -Acreage of Cultivated and Cultivable Land and Number 
of Farm Households in China 
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Anhwei 

217,073 

46,316 
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Honan 
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3 02 

6,026 
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84 

21 

Hupeh 
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56,227 
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14 

Saechwan j 
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88,724 

15.0 
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3 82 
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68 

18 

Yunnau 

592,464 
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Kweichow 

260,780 
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Hunan 

325,577 
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Kiangsi 

271,736 

38,366 
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144,635 
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1.01 
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08 ! 

12 

Fukien 

188,771 

21,464 

11.4 

18,330 

9 71 
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1,026 

71 


Kwangtung 

339,742 

39,124 

11.5 

26,704 

7.86 

5,635 ! 

3,479 j 

62 

11 

Kwangsi 

278,913 

26,863 

10 7 

8,591 

3.08 
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2,260 

86 

13 

To-rac 

17,473,693 

985,638 

13 2 
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8.87 
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57,011 

73 

17* 


• Weighted average. 

Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 



Table 3 — Acreage Changes of Cultivated Land in Last 69 Years 


Province 

Index of Acreage of Cultivated Land 
(1873 

Link Index 

1873 

1803 

1913 

1933 

1893 

{1873** 100) 

1913 

(1893*® 100) 

1083 

{1913^100) 

Cbahar 

100 

104 

112 

104 

104 

108 

93 

Stiiyuan 

too 

05 

93 

88 

95 

97 

95 

Ningsia 

100 

100 

102 

99 

100 

102 

97 

Chinghai 

100 

189 

175 

203 

169 

104 

. 116 

Kansu 

100 

lift 

117 

118 

116 

100 

101 

Shensi 

100 

98 

95 

91 

98 

96 

96 

Shansi 

100 

10i 

110 

no 

103 

106 

101 

Hopei 

100 

98 

KM) 

98 

98 

103 

98 

Shantung 

100 

103 

105 

99 

103 

102 

94 

Kiangsu 

100 

101 

102 

110 

101 

101 

108 

Anhwei 

100 

106 

107 

107 

106 

101 

100 

Honan 

100 

99 

117 

115 

99 

118 ! 

99 

Hupeh 

100 

104 

i 109 

128 

104 

103 

118 

Szechwan 

100 

102 

104 

no 

102 

102 

106 

Yunnan 

100 

111 

133 

m 

111 

120 

99 

Kweichow 

100 

ns 

121 

130 

115 

105 

108 

Hunan 

100 

88 

89 

88 

88 

101 

98 

Kiangsi 

100 

99 

93 

91 

99 

94 

97 

Chekiang 

100 

102 

73 

78 

102 

71 

107 

Fukien 

100 

96 

92 

81 

96 

96 

87 

Kwangtung 

100 

101 

101 

102 

101 

100 

101 

Kwangsi 

100 

105 

117 

123 

105 

111 

105 

Average 

100 

101 

101 

| 101 

101 

100 

100 


Source . National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 3—Area of Wasteland 


Province 

Area o i Wasteland as j 
a Percentage of Total 
Land Area 

i 

Area of Cultivable 
Wasteland as a Per¬ 
centage of Total Area 
of Wasteland 

Area of Cultivable Land 
as a Percentage of 

Total Land Area 

Chahar 

75 0 

57 0 

42.75 

Suiyuan 

34 5 

57 1 

19.70 

Ningsia 

53.3 

21 7 

11 57 

Chinghai 

18 0 

43 0 

7.74 

Kansu 

17.8 

15 S 

2 81 

Shensi 

19 7 

23 O 

4.53 

Shansi 

13 8 

27.7 

3.82 

Hopei 

12 0 

26.2 

3 14 

Shantung 

10 9 

36 9 

6.24 

Kiangsu 

12.2 

20 0 

2.44 

Anhwei 

12.0 

34 8 

4 18 

Honan 

11.5 

26.3 

3.02 

Hupeh 

17.8 

39 2 

6.98 

Szechwan 

167 

22 9 

3.82 

Yunnan 

20 0 

50.0 

10.00 

Kweichow 

21 0 

33 0 

0.93 

' Hunan 

22 5 

50.9 

11.45 

Kiangsi 

17 9 

28 5 

5 10 

Chekiang 

9.8 

195 

1 91 

Fukien 

20.8 

46 7 

9.71 

Kwangtung 

16.2 

48 5 

7.86 

Kwangsi 

17.2 

17.9 

3.08 

Weighted Average 

19.1 

33.3 

8.87 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 





AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTION 

PREWAR AND WARTIME COMPARED 

The present .comparison of the agri¬ 
cultural production in China in prewar 
and in wartime periods is confined to 
1031*1937 and 1938 1944, based on 
reports prepared by the National Agri¬ 
cultural Research Bureau. 

(!) Prewar Period —Rice, wheat and 
barley are the chief crops China produces 
and her people eat. Twenty-two pro¬ 
vinces before the outbreak of the war 
in 1937 produced a total of 1,600,000,000 
piculs of unhusked rice, w'heat and 
barley. The estimated yearly production 
of important crops may be summarized 
as follows: 


Table 4—Estimated Yearly 
Production or Important Crops 

DURING PREWAR PERIOD 


K-rnds of Cereals 

Production 
in Piculs 

Unhusked rice 

1,000.000,000 

Wheat and barley 

600,000,000 

Sweet potatoes 

400,000,000 

Kaoliang 

140.000,000 

Millet 

140,000,000 

Com 

140,000,000 

Soy beans 

140,000,000 

Field peas 

60,000,000 

Broad beans 

60.000,000 

Peanuts 

60,000,000 

Rapeseeds 

60,000,000 

Proso millet 

20,000,000 

Oats 

20,000,000 

Sesame 

20,000,000 

Cotton 

20,000,000 

Tobacco 

20,000,000 

Total 

2,900,000,000 


Source: National Agricultural 
Research Bureau 


Estima ted yearly production of live¬ 
stock in the prewar period may be seen 
in Table 6. 


Table 5~-Estimatrd Yearly 
Production of Livestock 
During Prewar Period 


Kinds of Livestock 

Number 

Labor Animals 


Water buffaloes and cattle 

90,000,009 

Horses, donkeys and mules 

20,000,000 

Productive Animais 

Poultry 

800,000,000 

Hogs 

00,000,000 

Sheep and goats 

90,000,000 

Total 

440,000,000 


Souice; National Agricultural Research Bureau 


(2) Prewar and Wartime Compared — 
Sixty per cent of the agricultural and 
livestock production of the country 
is in Free China, while the rest is pro¬ 
duced in the occupied areas. Of the 
agricultural products, 80 per cent of 
the rice is produced in Free China, 
while only 20 per cent is in the enemy- 
controlled regions. Wheat produced in 
Free China as compared with the total 
production amounts to 40 per cent; 
kaoliang, millet, proso millet, soy beans, 
oats and cotton from 70 to 80 per cent; 
and peanuts, sesame, corn and barley 
from 50 to 60 per cent. A greater 
portion of field peas, broad beans, 
rapeseeds, sweet potatoes and tobacco 
is produced m Free China. 

Of the livestock production, 80 per 
cent of the water buffaloes are found 
in Free China provinces Horses, mules, 
donkeys, goats and sheep are largely 
concentrated m the occupied and war 
areas, while hogs, chickens, ducks and 
geese are mostly found in the hinterland. 
(See Table 6 ) 

Taking 1931-1937 as the prewar 
standard, the acreage of the winter 
and summer crops registered a decrease 
of one per cent in 1938, but an increase 
of one per cent m 1939, two per cent m 
1940, three per cent m 1941, six per 
cent m 1942, eight per cent in 1943 and 
nine per cent in 1944. While the acreage 
of the winter crops increased during 
these years, that of summer crops de¬ 
creased by one per cent. (See Table 7.) 

Crop production registered an increase 
of six per cent m 1938, ten per cent in 
1939, and two per cent m 1940, but it 
showed a decrease of four per cent in 

1941 and two per cent each m 1942 and 
1943. An increase of eight per cent 
was registered in 1944. [See Table 8.) 

Livestock production decreased in 
the six years under review since the 
outbreak of the war in 1937. Taking 
1937 as a basis, 1938 registered a decrease 
of three per cent, 1939 one per cent, 
1940 seven per cent 1941 ten per cent, 

1942 thirteen per cent, 1943 sixteen 
per cent, and 1944 fifteen per cent, 
(See Table 9.) 



Table 6—Crop and Livestock Production in China 



National Agricultural Research Bureau 



Table 7—Acreage of Important Crops in IS Free China Provinces 



Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 




Table 8—Crop Production in 15 Free China Provinces in 
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674,715 

34,303 

27,467 

17.456 

9,342 

67,340 

32,950 

303,431 

5,100 

21.777 

7,036 

8,345 
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1942 

209,729 

89,363 

42,217 

47,617 

44,140 

3,094 


635,229 

36.940 

24,044 

14.754 

9,589 

58.496 

29,406 

242.606 

4,534 

20,147 

4,840 

7,564 



IV** 

105,120 

73,797 

37,548 

41.906 

45,630 

2,877 


643.519 

40,634 

29,665 

20,706 

10,108 

66,533 

34,714 

277.096 

5,381 

22,848 

7,351 

8,516 



1940 

201,110 

85,831 

43,064 

47,715 

48,539 

3,048 


618,863 

43,347 

31,264 

21,171 

8,631 

67,039 

38,576 

256,404 

6,078 

22,799 

8,221 

10,269 
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763,649 

56,589 

34,299 

23,990 

9,645 

11,293 

37,646 

248,662 

5,833 

22,420 

8,008 

9,811 
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747,569 

58,932 

33,997 

23,814 

9,269 

70,371 

36,470 

276,550 

4,688 

21,901 

5,451 

8,934 



1931-1937 

Average 

169,160 

83,553 

41,295 

44,120 

36.642 

2,961 


726,315 

62,806 

32.506 

25.137 

10,069 

59,527 

39,518 

216,049 

4.831 

19.956 

6,911 

9.277 



Crops 

Winter Crops 
W heat 

Barley 

Field peas 
Broad beans 
Rape seeds 
Oats 

Weighted 

Average 

Summer Crops 
R ice 

Glutinous rice 

Kaoliang 

Millet 

Proso millet 
Corn 

Soy beans 
Sweet pota¬ 
toes 

Cotton 

Peanuts 

Sesame 

Tobacco 

Weighted 

Average 

Weighted 
Average 
(Winter and 

Summer Crops; 


National Agricultural Research Bureau 





Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 












Agricultural Situation, 
19424944 

The following 15 tables were compiled 
from reports made by the National Agri¬ 
cultural Research Bureau, showing the 


acreage and production of six kinds of 
winter crops in 1943 and 1944, 12 kinds 
of summer crops in 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
and the number of 11 kinds of livestock 
in 1942, 1943, and 1944 (estimate). 


Table 10— Acreage op Winter Crops, 1943 
(Unit: 1,000 shih mow) 


Province 

Wheat 

Barley 

Field 

Peas 

Broad 

Beans 

Rapeseeds 

Oats 

Ningsia 

414 

125 

308 

27 

15 

22 

Chinghai 

2,366 

1,499 

783 

440 

847 

599 

Kansu 

8,491 

1,571 

1,104 

337 

1,343 

659 

Shensi 

18,777 

3,138 

2,057 

279 

1,809 

94 

Honan 

27,808 

5,038 

2,742 

162 

1,200 


Hupeh 

13,959 

7,894 

3,017 

3,832 

4,540 

99 

Szechwan 

23,019 

12,678 

10,597 

8,255 

8,805 

915 

Yunnan 

5,479 

2,270 

1,876 

5,624 

2,399 


Kweichow 

4,364 | 

3,062 

1,396 

1,470 

4,743 


Hunan 

5,877 

2,530 

2,316 

4,046 

10,108 

i 

Kian^si 

6,022 

2,745 

1,930 

2,684 

12,227 

! 

Chekiang 

8,358 

5,157 

1,012 

1,647 

4,779 


Fukien 

6,786 

2,507 

753 

199 

2,156 


Kwangtung 

3,954 

2,453 

1,067 

659 

1,486 


Kwangsi 

5,289 

2,678 

3,439 

1,275 

3,519 

... 

Total 

140,963 

55,345 

34,367 

30,936 

59,976 

2,388 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 11— Production of Winter Crops, 1943 
(Unit: 1,000 piculs) 


Province 

Wheat 

Barley 

Field 

Peas 

Broad 

Beans 

Rapeseeds 

Oats 

Ningsia 

511 

214 

534 

38 

12 

34 

Chinghai 

4,099 

2,513 

1,164 

807 


770 

Kansu 

9,463 

1,938 

1,369 

419 

898 

732 

Shensi 

17,982 

3,029 

1,829 

163 

546 

70 

Honan 

32,807 

6,010 

2,136 

168 

496 


Hupeh 

19,693 

9,824 

2,731 

4,157 

2,940 

64 

Szechwan 

41,824 

23,365 

14,113 

13,075 

8,453 

1,246 

Yunnan 

9,551 

3,718 

2,404 




Kweichow 

7,758 

4,825 

1,677 

1,802 

3,196 


Hunan 

9,973 

3,764 

2,031 


8,772 


Kiangsi 

9,632 

3,586 

1,615 

3,129 



Chekiang 

13,200 

7,888 

934 

2,129 



Fukien 

10,206 

3,913 

571 

232 

1,484 


Kwangtung 

4,905 

2,761 

771 

724 

1,155 


Kwangsi 

7,592 

3,694 

4,046 

1,560 

3,495 


Total 

199,196 

81,042 

37,925 

m. —- 

43,871 

48,527 

2,916 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 



















Table 12— Acreage of Winter Crops, 1944— Preliminary Estimate 
(Unit; 1,000 shih mow) 


Province 

Wheat 

Barley 

Field 

Peas 

Broad 

Beans 

Rapeseeds 

Oats 

Ningsia 

404 

131 

340 

27 

15 

22 

Chinghai 

2,348 

1,404 

759 

404 

854 

566 

Kansu 

8,658 

1,378 

1,066 

332 

1,339 

683 

Shensi 

19,008 

2,907 

2,217 

293 

2,203 

101 

Honan 

28,745 

5,136 

2,480 

168 

1,165 

*,, 

Hupeh 

14,624 

7,204 

2,959 

3,970 

4,760 

89 

Szechwan 

22,792 

12,184 

10,663 

8,130 

8,971 

890 

Yunnan 

5,691 

2,109 

1,687 

5,293 | 

2,460 


Kweichow 

4,116 

2,999 

1,325 

1,379 

4,221 


Hunan 

5,752 

2,357 

2,426 

4,264 

10,962 


Kiangsi 

5,369 

! 2,642 

1,695 

2,371 

11,600 


Chekiang 

8,470 

5,102 

1,000 

1,642 

4,728 


Fukien 

7,453 

| 2,712 

730 

194 

2,362 


Kwangtung 

4,151 

2,610 

1,205 

719 

1,355 


Kwangsi 

5,609 

3,029 

3,622 

1,405 

3,695 


Total 

; 143,190 

53,904 

34,174 

30,591 

60,519 

2,351 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 13— Production of Winter Crops, 1944— Preliminary Estimate 
(Unit: 1,000 piculs) 


Province 

Wheat 

Barley 

Field 

Peas 

Broad 

Beans 

Rapeseeds 

Oats 

Ningsia 

488 

218 

586 

41 

9 

22 

Chinghai 

3,458 

2,193 

1,023 

680 

734 

491 

Kansu 

9,861 

1,617 

1,092 

463 

891 

625 

Shensi 

26,726 

4,340 

2,685 

244 

1,307 

69 

Honan 

44,186 

7,416 

3,258 

189 

701 


Hupeh 

23,235 

9,858 

3,297 

5,306 

2,986 

46 

Szechwan 

51,649 

26,234 

18,383 

15,449 

9,407 

1,502 

Yunnan 

10,968 

3,955 

2,599 

10,817 

2,094 


Kweichow 

7,582 

5,055 

1,605 

1,821 

2,568 


Hunan 

8,429 

2,974 

1,987 

6,153 

8,403 


Kiangsi 

8,103 

3,347 

1,231 

2,563 

8,871 


Chekiang 

13,222 

7,570 

995 

2,323 

3,961 


Fukien 

10,414 

4,006 

547 

231 

1,521 


Kwangtung 

4,732 

2,438 

687 

663 

894 


Kwangsi 

7,582 

3,786 

4,026 

1,680 

3,202 


Total 

230,635 

85,007 

44,001 

48,623 

47,288 

2,755 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 










Table 14-^Acrbace of Winter Crops, 1944— Final Estimate 
(Unit: 1,000 skih mow) 


Province 

Wheat 

Barley 

Field 

Peas 

Broad 

Beans 

Rapeseeds 

* 

Oats 

Ningsia 

375 

144 

319 

26 

14 

23 

Chinghai 

2,365 

1,383 

732 

398 

839 

588 

Kansu 

8,652 

1,492 

1,051 

337 

1,337 

663 

Shensi 

19,263 

2,865 

2,159 

292 

1,924 

95 

Honan 

28,774 

5,114 

2,635 

168 

1,159 


Hupeh 

14,759 

7,878 

2,883 

3,861 

4,480 

ioi 

Szechwan 

23,931 

13,002 

10,452 

8,001 

8,808 

867 

Yunnan 

5,862 

2,269 

1,804 

5,345 

2,597 


Kweichow 

4,395 

3,085 

1,410 

1,440 

4,407 


Hunan 

6,174 

2,330 

2,278 

4,094 

10,992 


Kiangsi 

6,015 

2,863 

1,759 

2,737 

12,448 


Chekiang 

8,829 

5,257 

960 

1,659 

4,996 


F ukien 

7,435 

2,629 

754 

201 

2,301 


Kwangtung 

4,147 

2,448 

1,077 

705 ! 

1,546 


Kwangsi 

5,759 

2,949 

3,627 

1,342 

3,610 


Total 

146,735 

55,708 

3,900 

j 

30,606 

61,458 

2.337 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 15 —Production of Winter Crops, 1944— Final Estimate 
(Unit: 1,000 piculs) 


Province 

Wheat 

Barley 

Field 

Peas 

Broad 

Beans 

Rapeseeds 

Oats 

Ningsia 

517 

259 

431 

33 

11 

26 

Chinghai 

3,966 

2,347 

1,084 

778 

695 

654 

Kansu 

10,830 

1,988 

1,162 

417 

1,069 

714 

Shensi 

33,136 

5,151 

2,109 

250 

1,170 

72 

Honan 

44,938 

7,783 

3,679 

176 

722 


Hupeh 

25,816 

12,518 

3,779 

6,212 

3,256 

54 

Szechwan 

55,018 

28,240 

17,980 

15,400 

9,467 

1,391 

Yunnan 

10,857 

4,040 

2,494 

10,470 

2,042 


Kweichow 

8,090 

5,109 

1,788 

1,883 

3,027 


Hunan 

8,573 

2,986 

1,896 

5,691 

8,555 


Ktan^si 

8,671 

3,487 

1,235 

2,900 

9,523 


Chekiang 

15,109 

8,583 

974 

2,417 

4,302 


Fukien 

10,497 

3,929 

620 

247 

1,437 | 


Kwangtung 

4,999 

2,455 

688 1 

718 

1,097 


Kwangsi 

7,247 

3,512 

3,756 ; 

1,543 

3,283 j 


Total 

248,264 

92,387 

43,675 

49,135 

49,650 

2,911 


Source; National Agricultural Research Bureau 





















Table 16 —Acreage of Summer Crops, 1942 

(Unit: 1,000 shih mow } 


: 

. 

Province i 

1 

Rice 

Gluti-; 
nous 
Rice 

Kao¬ 

liang 

Millet 

Proso 

Millet 

Corn 

Soy 

Beans 

Sweet 
Pota- j 
toes 

Cotton 

Pea¬ 

nuts 

Sesame 

Tobac¬ 

co 

Ntngsia 

97 

55 

89 

229 

494 

27 

30 


8 


3 


Chinghai 




248 

195 

11 

18 





14 

Kansu 

68 

20 

1,503 

1,966 

3,557 

1,663 

550 

186 

195 

2 

12 

302 

Shensi 

80S 

174 

1,212 

2,681 

1,939 

3,080 

746 

340 

3,269 

166 

635 

337 

Honan 

2,559 

433 

4,664 

5,034 

133 

5,359 

4,324 

3,387 

2,315 

634 

3,708 

818 

Hupeh 

11,248 

940 

1,602 

1,672 

58 

2,435 

1,894 

1,181 

4,557 

583 

1,598 

251 

Szechwan 

30,479 

2,125 

5,109 

687 

236 

11,651 

4,150 

9,404 

3,687 

2,255 

1,688 

1,436 

Yunnan 

9,890 

797 

290 

219 

52 

4,335 

1,890 

405 

250 

126 

35 

342 

Kweichow 

7,248 ! 

978 

279 

226 

108 

2,937 

1,272 

384 

452 

233 

155 

566 

Hunan 

26,639 

911 

351 

158 

31 

641 

1,208 

2,316 

1,668 

! 446 

222 

723 

Kiangsi 

23,600 

1,899 

100 

396 

10 

147 

2,352 

1,544 

1,733 

1 1,437 

1,145 

304 

Chekiang 

14,428 

1,434 

103 

220 

15 

1,155 

1,473 

1,387 

1,355 

199 

144 

110 

Fukien. 

13,106 

996 

20 

256 

26 

26 

840 

2,471 

67 

558 

59 

137 

Kwangtung 

41,361 

1,208 

78 

254 

42 

298 

720 

4,941 

48 

2.168 

68 

179 

Kwangsi 

21,161 

1,234 

295 

274 

68 

2,136 

1,144 

1,854 

692 

1,449 

331 

373 

Total 

202,689 

13,204 

15,675 

14,520 

6,964 

35.901 

22,611 

29,800 

20,2% 

10,256 

9,803 

5,892 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 17 —Production of Summer Crops, 1942 

(Unit. 1,000 piculs) 


Province 

Rice 

Gluti¬ 

nous 

Rice 

Kao¬ 

liang 

Millet 

Proso 

Millet 

Corn 

Soy 

Beans 

Sweet 

Pota¬ 

toes 

Cot¬ 

ton 

(lint) 

Pea¬ 

nuts 

Sesame 

Tobac¬ 

co 

Ningsia 

120 

62 

171 

43S 

1,026 

53 

58 


2 

1 

1 


Chinghai 




311 

342 

12 

25 j 





35 

Kansu 

118 

32 

1,980 

2,888 

5,348 

2,389 

588 

972 

40 

1 

5 

306 

Shensi 

2,065 

419 

1,474 

2.856 

2,114 

3.970 

639 

2.471 

596 

268 

305 

327 

Honan 

3,854 

496 

2,837 

2.601 

40 

1.595 

1.2 56 

16.229 

301 

591 

1.104 

521 

Hupeh 

23,036 

1,613 

2,731 

1.914 

30 

2.790 

2,231 

6,203 

1,112 

1.093 

1 990 

346 

Szechwan 

92,484 

5,917 

12,385 

1,051 

256 

28,058 

7,334 

62,126 

956 

4.830 

1 1,096 

2,158 

Yunnan 

30,873 

2,402 

472 

330 

70 

5,819 

3,883 

3,443 

68 

217 

30 

403 

Kweichow 

22,151 

2,646 

623 

429 

H9 

6,578 

2,468 

•3.328 

103 

616 

! 108 

1.173 

Hunan 

105,124 

3,006 

601 

193 

32 

1,140 

1.955 

20,772 

437 

910 

I 116 

779 

Kiangsi 

74,389 

5,404 

156 

584 

26 i 

223 

3,296 

| 15,944 

402 

3,659 

| 733 

405 

Chekiang 

45,109 

4,912 

118 

259 

18 

1,866 

1,871 

14,853 

388 

320 

80 

183 

Fukien 

48,002 

1 3,500 

19 

301 

28 

75 

1,307 

32,373 

15 

1,193 

24 

215 

Kwangtung 

138,031 

3,761 

99 

316 

47 

511 

1,273 

52,586 

10 

4.140 

48 

374 

Kwangsi 

49,853 

2,770 

378 

286 

73 

3,422 

1,222 

11.306 

104 

2,H)8 

200 

339 

Total 

635,229 

36,940 

24.044 

1 14,754 

9,589 

58.496 

29.406 

342.606 

4,534 

20,147 

4.840 

7.564 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 18 —Acreage of Summer Crops, 1943 

(Unit: 1,000 shift mow ) 


Province 

Rice 

Gluti¬ 

nous 

Rice 

Kao¬ 

liang 

Millet 

Proso 

Millet 

Corn 

Soy 

Beans 

Sweet 

Pota¬ 

toes 

Cotton 

Pea¬ 

nuts 

Sesame 

Tobac¬ 

co 

Ningsia 

103 

51 

8 

212 

508 

27 

30 


8 


3 


Chinghai 




270 

198 

11 

25 





14 

Kansu 

70 

19 

1,432 

2,030 

329 

1,735 

582 

171 

215 

2 

12 

289 

Shensi 

850 

161 

1.235 

3,174 

268 

3,358 

742 

354 

3,316 

164 

671 

313 

Honan 

2,458 

418 

4.365 

493 

185 

5,356 

3,757 

3,827 

2,013 

634 

3,859 

821 

Hupeh 

11,078 

763 

1,530 

1,676 

13 

2,456 

1,857 

1,249 

4,696 

580 

1,672 

212 

Szechwan 

28,964 

1,893 

5,058 

646 

57 

12,099 

4,068 

9,389 

4,462 

2,153 

1,692 

1,406 

Yunnan 

9.555 

740 

275 

217 

217 

4,453 

1,872 

398 

263 

124 

35 

357 

Kweichow 

6,828 

891 

256 

223 

51 

3,025 

1,259 

389 

507 

232 

154 

574 

Hunan 

26,323 

842 

351 

| 155 

104 

656 

1,207 

2,411 

1,819 

441 

213 

780 

Kiangsi 

23,850 

1,729 

97 

400 

30 

155 

2,489 

1,559 

1,884 

1,481 

1,147 

312 

Chekiang 

14,288 

1,406 

103 

213 

9 ■ 

1,118 

1,497 

1,325 

1,535 

195 

141 

118 

Fukien 

12,753 

890 

20 

180 

14 

22 

860 

2,588 

74 

607 

56 

145 

Kwangtung 

40.866 

1,130 

79 

271 

21 

301 

672 

5,341 

53 

2,294 

65 

185 

Kwangsi 

21,109 

1,148 

297 

288 

40 

2,183 

1,163 

1,905 

720 

1,475 

310 

404 

Total 

199,095 

12,081 

15,183 

14,887 

7,267 

36,955 

22,080 

30,906 

21.565 

10,382 

10,030 

5,930 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 








Table 19— Production of Summer Crops, 1943 

(Unit: 1,000 piculs) 


Province 1 

. 

' ■ 

Rice 

Gluti¬ 

nous 

Rice 

Kao¬ 

liang 

Millet 

! 

Proso 

Millet 

Corn 

Soy 

Beans 

Sweet 

Pota¬ 

toes 

Cot- 
ton | 
(lint) 

Pea¬ 

nuts 

Sesame 

Tobac¬ 

co 

Ningsia 

136 

61 

151 

328 

808 

45 

50 


2 


4 


Chinghai 




443 

384 

16 

30 





36 

Kansu 

144 

32 

2.310 

3,218 

6,016 

3,608 

765 

1.196 

65 : 

2 

9 

371 

Shensi 

2,115 

368 

1.909 

4,705 

3,345 

5,817 

946 

2,880 

817 ! 

325 

359 

361 

Honan 

5,101 

641 

5,782 

2,975 

81 

3.320 

3,729 

42,858 

363 ! 

1,190 

2,626 

946 

Hupeh 

2S.943 

1.745 

3,434 

2.610 

53 

4,802 

3.446 

10,599 

1.531 j 

1,491 

1,260 

341 

Szechwan 

81.471 

5,431 

12,110 

979 

191 

27,375 

6,810 

66,088 

1.244 ! 

4,428 

1,150 

2,133 

Yunnan 

23,079 

1,908 

414 

296 

57 

5,187 

3,413 

3,307 

60 I 

212 

24 

393 

Kweichow 

14,636 

1.651 

539 

391 

131 

6.762 

2,118 

3,420 

133 

636 

114 

1,153 

Hunan i 

93,199 

2,533 

597 

187 

25 

1,238 

2,014 

23,557 

453 

876 

117 

868 

Kiangsi 

72,561 

4,738 

138 

604 

21 

227 

3,713 

15,716 

469 

3,611 

724 

425 

Chekiang i 

46,877 

4,793 

116 

263 

17 

1,679 

2,183 

13,472 

398 

349 

76 

185 

Fukien j 

42,235 

2,808 

20 

206 

23 

54 

1,236 

31,260 

14 

1,221 

21 

233 

Kwangtung 

144,444 

3,684 

99 

338 

53 

541 

1,212 

59,279 

9 

4,508 

48 

389 

Kwangsi 

54,547 

2.880 

436 

372 

83 

4,228 

1,669 

16,652 

118 

2,535 

220 

425 

Total 

609,488 

33,273 

28,055 

17,915 

11,288 

64,899 

33,334 

290,284 

5,676 

21,384 

| 6,752 

8.259 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 20—Acreage of Summer Crops, 1944—Final Estimate 

(Unit: 1,000 shth mow) 


Province 

Rice 

Gluti¬ 

nous 

Rice 

Kao¬ 

liang 

Millet 

Proso 

Millet 

Corn 

Soy 

Beans 

Sweet 

Pota¬ 

toes 

Cotton 

........ - - 

Pea¬ 

nuts 

Sesame 

Tobac¬ 

co 

Ningsia 

110 

55 

85 

181 

491 

28 

35 


8 


2 


Chinghai 




315 

222 

11 

25 





14 

Kansu 

69 

19 

1.416 

2,088 

3.699 

1,732 

624 

164 

248 

2 

11 

428 

Shensi 

912 

159 

1,280 

2,953 

2,019 

3,189 

725 

342 

3,686 

156 

672 

317 

Honan 

2,497 

420 

4,066 

4,638 

120 

4.974 

3,144 

4,232 

2,199 

687 

4,120 

908 

Hupeh 

9,782 

660 

1,581 

1,732 

57 

2,525 

1,724 

1.412 

5,021 

624 

1,929 

187 

Szechwan 

29,192 

1,738 

5,157 

630 

208 

12,199 

4,105 

9,086 

4,549 

2,086 

1,709 

1,394 

Yunnan 

9,819 

739 

261 

203 

44 

4.276 

1,812 

387 ! 

269 j 

117 

34 

3S4 

Kweichow 

7,098 

863 

233 

224 

99 

2,943 

1,267 

364 

561 i 

228 

145 

599 

Hunan 

27,044 

772 1 

315 

145 

26 

628 

1,191 

2,297 

2,113 i 

381 

188 

188 

Kiangsi 

24,298 

1,642 | 

97 

399 

9 

155 ! 

2,490 

1,593 

2,386 ! 

1.596 

1,142 ! 

289 

Chekiang 

14,521 

1.439 

102 

213 

14 

1,053 

1,497 

1,312 

1,657 | 

195 

140 ! 

113 

Fukien 

13,103 

852 i 

20 

180 

21 

22 

860 

2,861 

75 1 

569 

57 

133 

Kwangtung j 

41,133 

1,094 j 

78 

267 

39 

206 

661 

5,717 

58 j 

2.498 

70 

167 

Kwangsi 

21,377 

1,145 1 

292 

287 ! 

57 

2,246 ; 

1,175 

1,941 

789 i 

1,565 

319 

411 

Total 

200,955 i 11.597 

‘14,983 

14,455 1 

7,125 

36,287 i 

21,335 

31.708 

23,619 

10,704 

10,538 

5,892 


Source' National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 21—Production of Summer Crops, 1944—Final Estimate 

(Unit. 1,000 piculs) 


Province 

: 

Rice 

Gluti¬ 

nous 

Rice 

Kao¬ 

liang 

Millet 

] 

Proso 

Millet 

i 

Com 

Soy j 
Beans 

Sweet 

Pota¬ 

toes 

Cot¬ 

ton 

(lint) 

1 

Pea- i 
nuts 

j 

Sesame 

Tobac¬ 

co 

Ningsia 

140 

67 

160 

302 

798 

52 

73 i 


1 


2 


Chinghai 




563 

478 

14 

48 





40 

Kansu 

140 

30 

2,062 

3,072 

5,262 

3,217 

939 

1,012 

53 

1 

9 

412 

Shensi 

1,827 

287 

1.706 

3,075 

2,044 

4,109 

676 

2,461 

690 

271 

350 

349 

Honan 

6,361 

748 

5,202 

5,301 

100 

5,352 

2,953 

39,781 

370 

1,543 

3,032 

1,418 

Hupeh 

15,724 

895 

2,332 

1,613 

31 

3,085 

2,489 

9,084 

890 

1,276 

1,127 

296 

Szechwan 

107,359 

5,851 

13,713 

965 

241 

31,908 

7,928 

64,803 

1,123 

4,547 

1,201 

2,227 

Yunnan 

30,096 

2,183 

432 

296 

61 

5,017 

3,852 

3,312 

59 

217 

29 

417 

Kweichow 

19,391 

2,143 

470 i 

394 

115 

5,987 

2,125 

2,925 

101 

535 

80 

1,097 

Hunan 

96,104 

2,337 

565 

178 

24 

1,237 

2,042 

21,531 

578 

836 

100 

773 

Kiangsi 

78,959 

4,915 

165 

568 

21 

234 

3,273 

18,603 

587 

3,768 1 

726 

321 

Chekiang 

44,602 

4,660 

3,044 

130 

267 

20 

1,838 

2,028 

16,433 

497 

417 1 

78 

182 

Fukien 

51,702 

17 

188 

22 

55 

1,445 

40,050 

17 

1,083 

25 

183 

Kwangtung 

155.682 

3.625 

73 

317 

54 

518 

1,305 

66,912 

8 

4,492 | 

51 

258 

Kwangsi 

66.628 

3,518 

440 

357 

71 

4,717 

1,774 

16,524 

126 

2,791 

226 

372 

Total 

674.715 

34,303 

27,467 

17,456 

9,342 

67,340 

32,950 

303.431 

5,100 ! 

21,777 

7,036 

8,345 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 







Table 22 —Number of Livestock, 1942 
(Unit: 1,000 heads) 


Province 

Water 

Buffa~ 

loes 

Oxen 

Horses 

Mules 

Donkeys 

Goats 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Chic¬ 

kens 

Ducks 

Geese 

Ningsia 


14 

8 

4 

31 

106 

186 

34 

175 

6 

2 

Chinghai 

1 

35 

32 

24 

44 

224 

367 

79 

250 

3 

3 

Kansu 

11 

583 

96 

94 

536 

1,378 

2,459 

760 

2,431 

165 

43 

Shensi 

2 

839 

84 

113 

256 

431 

277 

751 

2.558 

150 

16 

Honan 

34 

1,481 

146 

137 

776 

556 

351 

1,568 

7,865 

622 

46 

Hupeh 

486 

942 

124 

56 

228 

402 

7 

2,542 

7,150 

1,334 

125 

Ssechwan 

1,773 

937 

129 

87 

39 

1,588 

79 

8,491 

15,116 

4,515 

364 

"Yunnan 

449 

614 

331 

136 

62 

562 

244 

2,066 

4,512 

612 

54 

Kweichow 

419 

525 

126 

It 

2 

112 

38 

1,380 

3,648 

915 

118 

Hunan 

9S8 

1,353 

39 

8 

3 

444 

9 

4,481 

15,698 

5,986 

475 

Kiangsi 

647 

1,479 

20 

6 

4 

181 

2 

3.421 

14,688 

4,451 

739 

Chekiang 

191 

571 

4 

2 

4 

188 

14 

1,749 

8,242 

1,378 

321 

Fukien 

249 

309 

i 7 

5 

4 

190 

1 

1.618 

5,221 

2,522 

314 

Kwangtung 

1,344 

1,618 

30 

4 

4 

238 

16 

3,726 

16,116 

5,676 

1,260 

Kwangsi 

UOO 

1,395 

108 

5 

! 4 

115 

6 

3,160 

13,266 

5,102 

404 

Total 

7,664 

12,695 

1,284 

692 

1,997 

6,715 

4,056 

35,826 

116,936 

33,437 

4.284 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 23 —Number of Livestock, 1943 
(Unit* 1,000 heads) 


Province 

Water 

Buffa¬ 

loes 

Oxen 

Horses 

Mules 

Donkeys 

Goats 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Chic¬ 

kens 

Ducks 

Geese 

Ningsia 


14 

4 

3 

34 

93 

159 ' 

30 

187 

8 

2 

Chinghai 


36 

26 

28 

50 

155 

274 ! 

55 

192 

5 

1 

Kansu 

5 

626 

115 

112 

565 

1,495 

2,594 

663 

2,545 

145 

34 

Shensi 

7 

887 

89 

124 

239 

340 

245 

740 

2,688 

150 

15 

Honan 

20 

1,351 

139 

149 

712 

691 

366 

1,067 

6,767 

626 

72 

Hupeh 

435 

753 

122 

50 

206 

458 

7 

1,825 

6,702 

I 974 

33 

Ssechwan 

1.761 

927 

112 

67 

27 

1,466 

94 

8,110 

15,219 

4,527 

408 

Yunnan 

446 

596 

317 

129 

61 

527 

212 

2,221 

4,427 

527 

50 

Kweichow 

471 

524 

127 

10 

2 

104 

35 

1,467 

3,824 

896 

72 

Hunan 

1,012 

1,367 

44 

12 

8 

322 

7 

4,181 

15,781 

6,469 

357 

Kiangsi 

573 

1,378 

21 

6 

3 

169 

4 

3,281 

15,144 

5,001 

888 

Chekiang 

214 

63S 

2 

3 

4 

209 

5 

1,836 

8,141 

1,268 

221 

Fukien 

240 

334 

6 

6 

5 

203 

4 

1,492 

5,750 

2.540 

305 

Kwangtung 

1,267 

1,399 

35 

3 

1 

252 

14 

3,137 

15,793 

5,621 

1,061 

Kwangsi 

1,204 

1,247 

116 

8 

4 

106 

7 

2,866 

12,674 

4,129 

368 

Total 

7,655 

12,074 

1,275 

710 

1,923 

6,590 

4,027 

32,971 

18,513 

32,886 

3,887 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 24 —Estimated Number of Livestock, 1944 
(Unit: 1,000 heads) 


Province 

Water 

Buffa¬ 

loes 

Oxen 

Horses 

Mules 

Donkeys 

Goats 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Chic- ! 
kens 

Ducks 

Geese 

Ningsia 


28 

8 

5 

57 

140 

234 

41 

176 

9 

J 

Chinghai 

2 

43 

36 

26 

42 

170 

211 i 

51 

H9 

9 

2 

Kansu 

2 

623 

138 

105 

594 

1,522 

2,768 1 

614 

2,470 

116 

28 

Shensi 

6 

808 

83 

114 

254 

313 

203 1 

669 

2,685 

120 

13 

Honan 

34 

1,405 

118 

131 

722 

539 

264 | 

1,169 

7,389 

787 

64 

Hupeh 

401 

383 

160 

41 

142 

600 

11 i 

1.993 

5,634 

923 

52 

Ssechwan 

1,750 

967 

106 

50 

17 

1,751 

66 

8,551 

16,651 

5,305 

495 

Yunnan 

468 

591 

272 

166 

85 

562 

226 

1,977 

3,975 

603 

53 

Kweichow 

383 

467 

130 

13 

1 

155 

35 

1,265 

3,320 

815 

77 

Hunan 

1,094 

1,487 

54 

14 

17 

307 

7 

3,954 

16,283 

7,022 

419 

Kiangsi 

i 653 

1,329 

20 

9 

4 

85 

7 

3,096 

14,947 

5,854 

979 

Chekiang 

i 192 

544 

2 

2 

5 

218 

2 

1,772 

7.941 

911 

201 

Fukien 

226 

326 

6 

5 

5 

221 

6 

1,477 

5,241 

2,085 

! 257 

Kwangtung 

1,423 

1.369 

17 

3 

3 

302 

5 

3.359 

17,006 

5,643 

1.293 

Kwangsi 

I,MV 

1,289 

112 

j « 

6 

134 

3 

3,006 

| 13,272 

4,896 

| 374 

Total 

7,893 

12,114 

! 1,262 

693 

1,954 

7,019 

4,048 

32.994 

117,129 

35,098 

4,310 


Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 










AGRICULTURAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

Based on the principles as laid down 
in the Program of Armed Resistance and 
National Reconstruction * the Chinese 
Government has been paying special at¬ 
tention to the following aspects in its 
wartime agricultural reconstruction: (1) 
increase of agricultural production, (2) 
improvement of the farmers' livelihood, 
(3) development of irrigation, (4) revi¬ 
talization of rural economy, and (5) land 
reform. 

The highest administrative organ for 
agriculture is the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, created in July, 1940, It 
has five departments: general affairs, ag¬ 
ricultural administration, rural economy, 
forestry and fisheries and animal hus¬ 
bandry. Affiliated with the Ministry is 
a land reclamation bureau. In charge of 
land reform is the National Land Admin¬ 
istration, which was created in 1942 and 
operates directly under the Executive 
Yuan, 

The following is a review of China’s 
wartime agricultural reconstruction 
mainly confined to 1942, 1943, and 
1944 .♦* 

Food and Clothing Production 

Measures adopted for an increase in 
food and clothing production cover the 
entire country. To meet military and 
non-military needs for raw materials in 
these two fields is one of the major tasks 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(1) Increase of Food Production —The 
chief aim of increasing food production 
is to achieve self-sufficiency in all dis¬ 
tricts. The principles for increasing food 
production, as outlined by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, are: 

1. Special attention should he given 

to districts producing insufficient 
foodstuffs for their own con¬ 
sumption ; 

2. Hsicu self-sufficiency in food pro¬ 

duction should be attained; 

3. Places close to the front are not 

to be included in the food pro¬ 
duction increase program to 
avoid any possibility of the har¬ 
vest falling into enemy hands; 

4. Districts near communication and 

transportation centers should 
produce more foodstuffs to meet 

* For full text, see chapter II, Kuomintang. 

* For years prior to 1942, see CHINA 
HANDBOOK \ 1943. 


the demand of large urban pop- 
ulation. 

The methods used for increasing food 
production are classified into two catego¬ 
ries : increase of the acreage of cultivated 
land and improvement of unit-production. 
The following items are included in the 
two methods: 

1. The increase of rice production; 

(a) Turning glutinous rice fields into 
ordinary rice planting, 

( b ) Extension of proved rice varie¬ 
ties, 

(<*) Extension of rice crops that can 
be planted twice a year, 

(d) Extension of rice crops that give 
two crops from one planting, 

(c) Extension of drought-resistant 
crops. 

2. The increase of wheat production: 

(a) Utilization of fallow fields in 
summer, 

(b) Reclamation of wasteland, 

(c) Extension of improved wheat 
varieties. 

3. Insect and disease control: 

(a) Prevention of rice borer, 

(b) Prevention of wheat smuts, 

(f) Prevention of damage to mis¬ 
cellaneous crops, 

(d) Prevention of damage to store¬ 
houses, 

4. Use of fertilizers : 

(a) Use of bone meal, 

(b) Use of human manure, 

(c) Use of green manure. 

5. Improvement in irrigation systems: 

( 0 ) Repair of water reservoirs and 

dykes, 

(b) Construction of new canals. 

6. Protection of farm animals; 

(a) Prevention of cattle plague, 

(b) Raising more cattle. 

Measures for the increase of food pro¬ 
duction were extended to 19 provinces in 
1942 and 20 provinces in 1943. The 20 
provinces were Szechwan, Sikang, Kwei¬ 
chow, Yunnan, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, 
Fukien, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsu, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Honan, Shensi, Kansu, 
Ningsia, Chinghai, Suiyuan, Shansi and 
Sinkiang. Reports from all but three of 
these provinces—Suiyuan, Chinghai and 
Sinkiang—received at the beginning of 
1945 show' that during 1944, as a result 
of the measures for the increase of food 
production extended to 39,694,043 shift 
mow of land, there was an increased pro¬ 
duction of 36,992,659 piculs of cereals. 
Both the extension and production fig¬ 
ures fall sharply short of the figures of 



the two previous years. In 1942 the food 
production boosting measures were ex¬ 
tended to 56,803,216 shift mow of land 
bringing an increased production of 
72,551.666 piculs of cereals while in 1943 
the same measures were extended to 
62,773,405 shift mow of land with an in¬ 
creased production of 58,231,845 piculs of 
cereals. The decrease for 1944. according 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry, was caused by the fighting in 
Honan, Hunan and Kwangsi. 

Of the increased production in 1944, the 
improvement of unit production was re¬ 
sponsible for 4,609,572 piculs; the in¬ 
crease of acreage, 30.460,974 piculs; and 
preventive measures, 2,012,113 piculs 

Table 25—Results of Measures for the 
Increase of Food Produc¬ 
tion in 1944 

A—Improvement of Unit Production 


Measure 

Acreage | 
in 

shih mou' ! 

I ncreased 
Production 
in Piculs 

Extension of improved 
rice varieties 

1 

3,270.188 

1,646,2 14 

Extension of improved 
wheat seeds 

2,629,121 

798,820 

Extension of late rice 
crops 

436,600 

436,600 

Extension of improved 
seeds for miscellaneous 
cereals 

382,791 

126,499 

Extension of rice crops 
planted twice a year 

292,223 

560.721 

Increased use of fertilizers 

J.994,393 

923,584 

Use of farming imple¬ 
ments (for rice paddies) 

10,570 

2.114 

Promotion of cassava 
crops 

5,000 

15,000 

Total 

9,546.916 

4.609,572 

I 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


Table 26—Resuljs of Measures for the 
Increase of Food Produc¬ 
tion in 1944 
B—Increase of Acreage 



i Acreage 

Increased 

Measure 

in 

Production 


shih mow 

m Piculs 

Winter plowing 
Utilization of fallow 

20,741,893 

21,794,034 

fields 

2,594.520 

7,173,007 

Reclamation 

Reduction of non-essen¬ 

954,651 

1,191,683 

tial crops 

Changing glutinous rice 

5,854 

6,117 

planting to ordinary 
rice 

1,087,289 

298,772 

Cultivation among tung 



groves 

7,201 

7,361 

Total 

25.393,408 

.10,460,974 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


Table 27—Results of Measures for the 
Increase of Food Produc¬ 
tion in 1944 

C— Preventive Measures 



Acreage ; 

Increased 

Measure 

- in 

Production 


shih mow 

m Piculs 

Prevention of wheat smuts 

1,958,892 

551,499 

Prevention of rice borer 
Repairing of irrigation 

492,503 

196,057 

projects (small-scale) 
Extension of drought- 

1,226,998 

773.505 

resistant ciops 
Prevention of damage to 

61,060 

7,239 

miscellaneous cereals 

1,539,696 

483,813 

1 otal 

5,279.149 

2,012,113 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


(2) Increase of Cotton Production— 
Measures for the increase of cotton pro¬ 
duction, extended in Free China during 
1943 and 1944, resulted in the extension 
of 2,309,268 shih mow of cotton fields for 
1943 and 1,910,431 shih mow of cotton 
fields for 1944 and the increased pi educ¬ 
tion of 1,234,566 piculs of cotton for 1943 
and 391,317 piculs of cotton for 1944. The 
measures included the extension of im¬ 
proved seeds and the exchange of local 
varieties for improved seeds Each shift 
mow of cotton fields using improved seeds 
produced from the maximum amount of 
45 catties of cotton to the minimum 
amount of 15 catties, an increase of from 
two to 21 catties as compared with local 
varieties 

The lower cotton production and acre¬ 
age figures for 1944, as a result of the 
extension of the aforementioned measures, 
were caused by the loss of the cotton 
producing areas in western Honan and 
central Hunan and the spread of hostili¬ 
ties to Kwangsi ancl Kweichow, which 
accounted for the loss of cotton fields 
somewhere around 1,800,000 shift mow. 
Besides, Shensi and Szechwan reported 
poor cotton crops in 1944. 

The following tables show Free China’s 
overall cotton acreage and production in 
2943 and 1944: 



Table 28—Acreage and Production of 
Cotton in 1943 


Province 

Acreage 

in 

shih mow 

Production 

in 

Piculs 

Shensi 

1,463,483 

470,871 

Szechwan 

2,386.176 

673,146 

Honan 

2,382,517 

469,441 

Hupeh 

511.403 

143,298 

Hunan 

391,090 

39,708 

Kiangsi 

319,204 

48,077 

Chekiang 

200,000 

40,600 

Kweichow 

540,836 

135,229 

Kwtfngsi 

332,517 

! 83,129 

Yunnan 

144,797 

! 41,863 

Sikang 

3,163 

! 854 

Kansu 

98,896 

! 21,579 

Ningsia 

3,572 

91 1 

Fukien 

4,082 

512 

Sinkiang 

625,676 

200,711 

Total 

9,407,412 

2.369,931 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


Table 29—Acreage and Production of 
Cotton in 1944 


Province 

Acreage 

in 

shth mow 

Production 

in 

Piculs 

Shensi 

2,079,146 

434,142 

Szechwan 

2,580,000 

412,500 

Honan 

1.136,674 ; 

113,667 

Hupeh 

205,397 { 

2 3,233 

Hunan 

944,596 

188,919 

Kiangsi 

300,189 ; 

50,589 

Chekiang 

202,944 | 

36,454 

Kweichow 

Kwangsi 

Yunnan 

616,387 , 
232,103 

36,157 

Sikang 

9,846 

2,996 

Kansu 

115,510 

28,851 

Ningsia 

8,000 

2,400 

Fukien 

! 12,060 

2.231 

Sinkiang 

790,937 

222,311 

Total 

9,253,989 

| 1.552.450 

1 


Source. Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


Irrigation 

The National Conservancy Commission 
is in charge of the development of irriga¬ 
tion The Ministry of Agriculture and 
forestry is in charge of small-size irri¬ 
gation projects only. 

In 1942, the National Conservancy 
Commission initiated 38 irrigation projects 
to water 939,713 shih mow of land, con¬ 
tinued to construct 27 projects to water 
1,809,729 shift mote of land, completed 
the construction of eight projects watering 
287,393 shih mow of land, and started the 
operation of seven projects still under con¬ 
struction. In 1943, the Commission ini¬ 
tiated 25 new projects to water 1,071,416 
shih mew of land, continued the con¬ 
struction of 55 projects to water 2,377,049 


shift mow of land, completed 21 proj¬ 
ects watering 321,880 shih mote of land, 
started the operation of eight project! 
still under construction watering 124,600 
shih maze of land and repaired a number 
of old canals watering 3261,308 shih mow 
of land. 

In 1944, the Commission completed 20 
irrigation projects in ten provinces water¬ 
ing a total of 288,178 shih mow of land, 
and started the operation of two projects 
still under construction. In addition, two 
new projects were initiated, namely, the 
Tsaochiapao Work in Chinghai and the 
Hsinsheng Canal in Sinkiang, which, when 
completed, are to water 213,000 shih mow 
of land. By the end of 1944, 37 projects, 
to water 2,640,000 shir mote of land, 
remained under construction. 

Of all the projects undertaken in 1944, 
only the Laohui Canal, Shensi, and 
Kansu Corridor irrigation projects were 
built by appropriations from the Central 
Government. All the rest were financed 
by 1 loans from the Farmers’ Bank of 
China aggregating $468,851,550. Owing 
to the limited amount of funds available 
many provinces m 1944 undertook to 
finish up work left over from previous 
years. 

In the period from 1938 to June, 1944, 
the Government extended a total of 
$1,000,000,000 in irrigation loans to vari¬ 
ous organs, including provincial govern¬ 
ments Projects completed by the end of 
June, 1944, were capable of watering 
1,000,000 shift mozv of land. Old canals 
m the northwestern provinces which have 
been repaired are capable of watering 
more than 3,000,000 shih mote. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry has been sponsoring small-sized irri¬ 
gation projects to forestall floods and 
droughts, thereby increasing agricultural 
production. In 1943 the Ministry directed 
and supervised the construction and repair 
of 41,737 water reservoirs and dykes, 
capable of watering a total of 2,251,702 
shift mote of land. Incomplete reports 
from 19 provinces show that in 1944 more 
than 85,863 small irrigation projects in¬ 
cluding reservoirs, dykes, canals and dams 
were either built or repaired, thereby ben- 
efitting approximately 2,841,700 shih mozv 
of land. 

During 1944 emphasis was laid on the 
repair of the dykes along the Yangtze, 
Yellow and Pearl rivers. The repair of 
the Yellow River was concentrated on the 
316-kilometer new dyke in Honan prov¬ 
ince including the old dyke at Huayuan- 
kou. To prevent floods, the National 
Conservancy Commission built new dykes, 
rebuilt dams, and filled up gaps on the 
dyke caused by the flood in 1943, Up to 



the end of March, 1944, all the main gaps 
were filled up and two-thirds of the repair 
work was completed when the Japanese 
invaded Honan. The work was brought 
to a standstill by the invasion. 

Repair work along the Hwai River for 
the protection of 17,000,000 shih mow of 
farmland against flood proceeded well ac¬ 
cording to plan under the direction of the 


provincial government of Anhwei. While 
the repair of the main dyke of the 
Yangtze River was interrupted by the 
military situation, the construction of 
Laolungti, or Old Dragon Dyke, was car¬ 
ried on according to plan and was com¬ 
pleted in September, 1944. The repair 
work on the dykes in the Pearl River 
delta began in early March and was 
mostly completed by the end of May. 


Table 39-— Irrigation Projects Completed in 1942 


Province 

Location 

Name of Project 

Area Irrigated 
(shih mow) 

Szechwan 

Omei 

Hsiungkung Dam 

3,000 


Mienchu 

Kwansungpeng 

84,000 

Sikang 

Yaan 

Chingyi Canal 

6,530 

Kweichow 

Huishui 

Mankwan 

1,043 


Anlung 

Potanghaitze (Preliminary Stage) 

5,220 

Kwangsi 

Tien yang 

Napo 

20,600 

Honan 

Ichwan 

Yunghsin Canal (Preliminary Stage) 

7,000 

Shensi 

Chowshih 

Heihui Canal 

160,000 

Total 


8 projects 

287,393 


Source: National Conservancy Commission 


Table 31 —Irrigation Projects Completed in 1943 


Province 

Location 

Name of Project 

Area Irrigated 
(shih mow) 

Szechwan 

Hungya 

Huachi Canal 

34,500 


Suining 

Szelien Dam j 

33,000 


Santai 

Keting Dam 

5,000 


Anhsien 

Lokiang 

| Yehpa Dam 

7,000 


Peipei 

Taihu 

1,000 


Tehyang 

Changtze Dam 

30,000 


Kiangyu 

Luerh Dam 

8,000 


Kiangpei 

Chukung Dam 

3,500 

Yunnan 

Chanyi 

Huahui Canal 

30,000 


Milo 

Tienhui Canal 

23,000 


Ihang 

Lungkung Canal 

20,000 


Iliang 

Wenkung Canal 

47,000 

Kwangtung 

Jenhwa 

Tungtangyu 

19,170 

Chekiang 

Lungchuan 

Jenan Canal 

2,000 


Chingyuan 

Tafanyang 

1,500 


Yunho 

Huiyun Canal 

13,000 

Hupeh 

Enshih 

Victory Canal 

4,200 


Kienshih 

Kwangjen Canal 

1,510 


Sienfeng 

Sienhui Canal 

1,000 

Honan 

Ichwan 

Kunghsin Canal 

22,500 

K&nsu 

Lanchow 

Yungteng 

| Huanghui Canal 

25,000 

Total 


21 projects 

321,880 


Source: National Conservancy Commission 







Table 32—Irrigation Projects Completed in 1944 


Province 

1 Location 

Name of Project 

Area Irrigated 
(shih moist) 

Szechwan 

Changming 

Changchun Dam 

13,000 


Tzetung 

Hungjen Dam 

7,800 


Chiunglai 

Sanchiao Dam 

8,000 


Loshan 

Niutou Dam 

17,400 


Chienwei 

Chingshuichi 

10,000 


Neikiang 

Tahsiaochingchi 

18,778 


Chiakiang 

Yungshing Dam 

4,000 

Sikang 

Tienchuan 

Tienchuan Canal 

4,700 

Kwangtung 

Lokchang 

Tzenanhsiang 

14,840 

Kwangsi 

Kungcheng 

Shihkiang 

33,800 


Laipo 

Puluho 

14,500 


Shilo 

Haiyen 

16*000 

Chekiang 

Taishun 

Luchiang 

1,060 

Kiangsi 

Wanan 

Wanan Canal 

35,700 

Hupeh 

Hsunhsien 

Taohwei Canal 

1,400 

Shensi 

Lichuan 

Kanhwei Canal 

3,000 

Kweichow 

Kweichu 

Utang 

4,200 

Kansu 

Chingchuan 

Nafeng Canal j 

10,000 


Lintiao 

Pochi Canal 

35,000 

V 

Lintiao 

Tiaohwei Canal 

35,000 

Total 


20 projects 

288,178 


Source: National Conservancy Commission 


Forestry 

Forestry administration may be re¬ 
viewed along five lines, namely, the pro¬ 
tection of natural forests, the management 
of water-shed protection forests and water 
and soil conservation, the development of 
economic forests, provincial reforestation 
work and forest research. 

China has 1,819,875,940 shih mow 
(299,800,OCX) acres) of forest area, 8.4 per 
cent of the total land area, according to 
an estimate made by D. Y. Lin in 1936. 
Heilungkiang has the largest forest area 
of 264,209,607 shih mow. Szechwan ranks 
second with 204,872,625 shih mow of for¬ 
est land. Sinkiang comes third and Kirin 
fourth. 

(1) Protection of Natural forests — 
The Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry, beginning from 1940, has selected 
a number of forest areas to be called 
“ State-owned forests/’ for each of which 
an administrative bureau has been estab¬ 
lished. There were eight such forests at 
the end of March, 1945. 


Table 33— Acreage and Potential 
Acreage of State-owned 
Forest Arras 


(March, 1945) 


Name of J 

Forest Area 

j 

Acreage of 
Forests 
{shih mow) 

Potential 
Acreage of 
Forests 
(cubic feet) 

Upper Mmkiang 

53,268,635 

17,231.190.268 

Chingyikiang 

26,393,500 

7.818,017,442 

Tatuho 
Clunshakiang 
(Gold Sand 

46,136,500 

389,034,872 

River) 

26,510,552 

1,842,207,298 

Yalungkiang* 

50,900,100 

5,980,000,000 

Chmgling 

52,130,849 

2,191,527,471 

Taoho 

20,350,000 

3,377,680,000 

Kilienshan 

57,000,000 

5,910,680,000 

Total 

332,690.036 j 

44,680,357,361 


* A river running from Chinghai to Yunnan via 
Sikang. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 




In 1944 six forests were surveyed; 
3,438,580 seedlings cultivated, and 
1,400,760 trees planted. 

The prohibition of deforestation is the 
general policy for the protection of nat¬ 
ural forests. Registration is required lor 
the ownership of private forests in these 
areas for legitimate feeding and related 
enterprises. 

(2) Water and Soil Conservation —The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
established three water-shed protection 
forest areas in 1942 and two more were 
created in 1943. In March, 1944, another 
area was established for soil and water 
conservation in the King river area in 
Kansu, the King river being a tributary 
of the Yellow river. The Han and Lo 
river water-shed protection forest areas 
were amalgamated with the Chingling 
National Forest Administrative Bureau in 
March, 1944. 

The existing areas are the King River, 
the Hung River (Kweichow-Kwangsi), 
and the Kan and Han Rivers (Kiangsi- 
Kwangtung) water-shed protection forest 
areas. In these three areas 320,800 seed¬ 
lings were cultivated and 2,700,000 trees 
planted during 1944. 

Water and soil conservation work is 
still in its experimental stage in China. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
maintains two experimental stations m 


the Northwestern provinces and one in 
the Southwest. 

The* Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry has been making surveys and inves¬ 
tigations in Northwestern and Southwest¬ 
ern provinces with the assistance of Amer¬ 
ican experts. Walter C. Lowdermilk, 
American soil and water conservation spe¬ 
cialist detailed to the Chinese Government 
by the United States State Department, 
worked in Kansu, Shensi, and Chinghai 
provinces m 1942 and 1943 and prepared 
a preliminary report to the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment for. the development of China’s 
water and soil conservation work. Dr. 
Lowdermilk’s work has been continued by 
D V. Schuhart, another American spe¬ 
cialist detailed to the Chinese Government, 
who arrived in China in January, 1944, 
and started work in the Southwestern and 
Southeastern provinces in March. As a 
result of Dr. Schuhart’s investigation and 
field study in the Southwest, a West River 
Water and Soil Conservation Experimen¬ 
tal Center was created. 

(3) Economic Forests —The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry has mapped 
out plans for the development of economic 
forests to produce lumber for military, 
industrial and medical uses The Min¬ 
istry has established four model economic 
forests and is encouraging the people to 
do the same. Results of encouragement 
measures for forestation carried out from 
1942 to 1944 m the four model economic 
forests are given in the table below. 


Table 34—Results of Encouragement Measures for Forestation in the 
Four Model Economic Forests (1942-1944) 


Economic 

Forest 

Location 

Kinds of Timber 

Number of 
Seedlings 
Cultivated 

Number 
of Trees 
Planted 

1st Economic 
Forest 

Chenyuan, 

Kweichow 

Tung and fir trees for manu¬ 
facture of oil and paper 

1,358,643 

190,152 

2nd Economic 
Fprest 

Lunghsien, 

Shensi 

Walnut and chestnut trees 
for military engineering 

2,453,549 

54,113 

; 

3rd Economic 
Forest 

Lokchang, 

Kwangtung 

Camphor and dwarf nettle 
trees for medical use 

1,531,780 

898,875 

4th Economic 
Forest 

Mengtze, 

Yunnan 

Cinchona and rubber trees 
for medical and industrial 
use 

400,013 

; 1 , 500,000 

Total 


Eight 

5,743,985 

| 2,243,140 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 



(4) Provincial Forestry Work —The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry di¬ 
rects and supervises the forestation in the 
various provinces. The results achieved 
from 1940 to 1944 can he seen in the 
following tables: 


Table 35— Provincial Forestry 
Work, 1940-1943 


Province 

Area of 
Nurseries 
ishth ; 
mow) 

Number 

of 

Seedlings 

Number of 
Trees 
Planted 

Szechwan* 

2,247 j 

18.402,587 

i 

Kweichow 

2.657 

30,676.034 

5,413.636 

Yunnan 

1,635 

96,185,575 

i 122,588,709 

Kwangsi* , 

3.037 

145,706.454 

1 113,889,512 

Kwangtung 

5,041 

5,876,482 

54.524,723 

Hunan 

4,192 

55,685,650 

518,295,035 

Hupeh* 

256 

3,107,838 

1 845,67 3 

Kiangsi 

2,116 

21,362,000 

16,680,803 

Chekiang* 

1,008 

14,300.078 

85,770,404 

Fukien 

132 

3.982.526 

27,094.370 

Honan 

9.085 1 

13,858,967 

27,553,058 

Shensi 

045 

23,898,490 

13,668,882 

Kansu 

6,640 I 

5.377,207 

2,105,606 

Ningsia 

810 

4,139,245 

I 16,814.202 

Chinghai 

561 

3,104,768 

6,519,358 

Shansi 

61 

54,500 

166,255 

Total 

42,241 

359.882.560 

1,021,863.206 


* 1940-1942 figures only. 

Source: Ministry o( Agriculture and Forestry 


Table 36— Provincial Forestry 
Work in 1944 


Province 

Number of 
Seedlings 
Cultivated 

Number of 
Trees 
Planted 

Szechwan 

1 3,388,264 

7,996,341 

Kweichow 

25,998,355 

18,360.508 

Yunnan 

3,399,489 

17,526,429 

Hupeh i 

1,799,210 

563,517 

Kiangsi 

9.387,141 

6,057,302 

Shensi 

4,382,564 

9.822,042 

Kansu 

3,956.604 

3,321,221 

Nmgsia 

2.220,000 

694,986 

Shansi 

58,400 

164,000 

Anhwei 

5,437,610 

3,145,780 

Total 

j 70,027,637 

67,652,126 


Remarks. —Statistics on the acreage of nur¬ 
series for the year not available. 

Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


(5) Forest Research —In charge of for¬ 
est research is the National Forestry 
Research Bureau of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry, created in 1941. Its 
functions include: 

1 . Sericulture, which includes nursery 
practice, reforestation, ecology, 
taxonomy, dendrology, forest 
protection and soil and water 
conservation technique. 


2. Forest utilization, which includes 

wood technology, lumbering, for 
est products and forest industfies 

3. Investigation and extension, which 

include the study of forest condi¬ 
tions and the introduction oi 
methods of promoting foresl 
planting and forest protection. 

Besides carrying on independent studies 
and work, the National Forestry Research 
Bureau cooperates with various universi¬ 
ties and other institutions of learning in 
research and field work. By the end oj 
June, 1944, the Bureau had promoted th« 
planting of 34 kinds of trees, totaling 
528,145 seedlings. Large-scale survey! 
and investigations have been started in 
Szechwan, Kweichow, Hunan and th« 
Northwestern provinces. Chemical re¬ 
search, including low-temperature wood 
distillation, constitutes one of the major 
tasks of the Bureau. 

Animal Husbandry and Fisheries 

The most important work in animal 
husbandry and fisheries includes the con¬ 
trol of epizootic diseases, improved animal 
breeding and the promotion of fresh-water 
fisheries. 

(1) Epizootic Control —For the control 
of epizootic diseases the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry has established seven 
epizootic prevention and control centers 
and a number of stations in the various 
animal husbandry centers. Epizootic con¬ 
trol stations have also been established in 
the various provinces under the direction 
of the provincial governments. 

Assisting the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry in its veterinary work have 
been two American experts detailed by 
the U.S. State Department. Ralph W, 
Phillips of the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture worked in China in 1943. In Octo¬ 
ber, 1943. Everett A. Tunnicliff, another 
veterinarian, arrived in China to continue 
Dr. Phillips’ work. Dr. Tunnicliff helped 
in increasing the production of vaccines 
for the prevention of plagues, particularly 
rinderpest, which periodically wipe out the 
animal population of China. He also 
helped in training Chinese veterinarians. 

In 1944, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, through its six subordinate 
epizootic prevention and animal husbandry 
organizations, manufactured a total of 
1.197,560 c.c. of vaccine and serum, treated 
90,717 heads of animals and indirectly pro¬ 
tected 453,585 heads of animals. One of 
the six organizations, the Honan Epi¬ 
zootic Prevention Bureau, suspended oper¬ 
ation in May owing to the Japanese inva¬ 
sion of Honan. 




Table 37—Epizootic Prevention 
Work (1941-1944) 


Year 

Manufacture 
of Vaccine 
and Serum 
(c.c.) | 

Treatment 

of 

Animals 

(heads) 

Indirect 
Protection 
of Animals 
(heads) 

1941 

263,625 1 

24,032 

120,160 

1942 

1,053,412 

15,296 

76,480 

1943 

1,465,731 | 

26,368 

131,840 

1944 

1,197,560 

90,717 

453,585 

Total 

3,980,328 

156,413 

! 682,055 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


(2) Improved Animal Breeding —The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
originally had seven cattle breeding cen¬ 
ters. These were reorganized in 1943 into 
Nanchwan (Szechwan), Meitan (Kwei¬ 
chow), Lingling (Hunan), and Paoki 
(Shensi) centers. These centers control 
a total of 21 crossing stations and seven 
cattle breeding stations, with a breeding 
stock of 817 heads of cattle. The crossing 
stations in 1944 served 4,649 heads of 
cattle for farmers. 

For horse breeding, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry opened in 1942 
a breeding center at Meihsien, Shensi, 
with five crossing stations Breeding 
Stock were brought to Meihsien from 
Ningsia, Suiyuan and Sinkiang to be dis 
tributed among the six (five until 1945) 
crossing stations of the center, which had 
by March, 1945, crossbred a total of 3,620 
horses. During 1944 the breeding center 
took care of crossing between its 96 stock 
horses and 1,542 horses for farmers. 

(3) Increase of Wool Production —The 
Ministry’s Northwest Sheep Wend Im¬ 
provement Bureau introduces new meth¬ 
ods to the wool-producing provinces in the 
Northwest. Its headquarters is in Lan- 
chow with a branch office at Minhsien. 
Promotion stations are operating at 
Yungchang in western Kansu and Hai- 
yuan in eastern Kansu. Mobile units 
travel through all parts of the Northwest. 
The Bureau directs sheep breeding, epi¬ 
zootic prevention and the improvement of 
the wool enterprises. 

In 1944, the promotion station at Yung¬ 
chang brought in improved breeding stock 
from Sinkiang and conducted artificial fer¬ 
tilization on 1,748 sheep on the pastureland 
of the Kilien Range. A 95 per cent preg¬ 
nancy ratio was attained. Fleece of the 
improved stock was six to seven times 
that of native sheep. 

At Suanwei, Yunnan, the National Ani¬ 
mal Husbandry Research Bureau operates 
a Southwest Sheep Improvement Station, 
aiming at the cultivation of better breeding 
stock. 


(4) Freshwater Fisheries —The Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture and Forestry maintains 
a Freshwater Fishery Breeding Center 
with a number of stations working in the 
interior provinces. The blockade of 
China’s coastal lines forced the Chinese 
agricultural authorities to turn their at¬ 
tention in fishery administration to the 
development of freshwater fisheries. Their 
work is confined to: (1) raising fish fry, 

(2) raising fish roe by artificial methods, 

(3) opening model ponds for fish culture, 

(4) directing private fishery enterprises, 

(5) investigation and research in fisheries, 
and (6) training fishery workers. 

In 1942 and 1943 the Freshwater Fish¬ 
ery Breeding Center’s work included the 
breeding of 2,167,744 fish fry by artificial 
methods, the collection of 29,438,500 fish 
fry, the extension of 11,967,850 fish fry and 
11,500,000 eggs, and the direction of the 
cultivation of 3,700,000 fish fry by private 
interests 

The work of the center during 1944 in¬ 
cluded the breeding of 7,164,000 fish fry by 
artificial methods, the collection of 823,183 
fish fry, the extension of 37,500 fish fry, 
and the opening of model ponds for fish 
culture covering 2,951 shih mow and of 
model paddies for fish culture covering 
107,600 shih mou\ 

A fish fry station has been in operation 
at Pahsien, Szechwan, with an experi¬ 
mental station at Kiangtsin. It supplies 
fish fry to organizations or individuals in¬ 
terested in fish cultivation. 

Reclamation 

The Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry, through the Land Reclamation 
Bureau, controls a number of national rec¬ 
lamation areas in Free China. For each 
area there is an administrative bureau. 
The Ministry is conducting a nation-wide 
survey of reclaimable land for cultivation 
both dui mg and after the war 

(T) National and Provimial Enter¬ 
prises— At the end of February, 1943, the 
Ministry was in control of 11 national 
reclamations areas which are as follows. 

(a) Huanglungshan Reclamation Area, 
North Shensi—Reclamation began under 
the direction of the Shensi provincial gov¬ 
ernment in 1938 The Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry took it over in 1939. 
The area consists of six villages covering 
5,000,000 shih nunc of land, of which 
500,000 shih mow are cultivable, leaving 
an ample space for animal husbandry and 
afforestation. Of the cultivable land. 
307,016 shih moio were under plow by the 
end of February, 1944, and had a total of 
55,375 settlers. Educational, health and 
other facilities for the welfare of the set¬ 
tlers include two elementary schools, one 



child-welfare center, one clinic* 96 mutual 
aid societies, 65 credit cooperatives, 15 
producers’ cooperatives and one consum¬ 
ers’ cooperative. 

( b) Liping Reclamation Area, Shensi— 
Established in 1940, this area consists of 
seven villages with a total of 200,000 shift 
motv of cultivable land. Up to the end of 
February, 1944, there were 46,636 shift 
mow planted with regular crops, taking 
care of 5,014 settlers. There are two pri¬ 
mary schools, one clinic, 26 credit coop¬ 
eratives, two consumers’ cooperatives and 
a number of mutual aid societies. Both 
this area and the Huanglungshan Recla¬ 
mation Area produce medical herbs. 

(c) Anfu Reclamation Area, Kiangsi— 

There are 31,300 shih mow of cultivable 
land, of which 18,869 shih mow were cul¬ 
tivated by the end of February, 1944, with 
4,422 settlers including 329 44 honor 

soldiers ’’—soldiers who have received 
wounds in combat in defense of their 
country. The area was opened in 1940. 

(tf) Minhsien Reclamation Area, Kansu 
—Opened in 1940, this area covered 
100,0CK) shih mow of land. Half of the 
land is used by the natives, while the 
settlers cultivated 7,582 shih mow out of 
30,000 shih mow of cultivable land by the 
end of February, 1944. There arc 860 
settlers including 220 “ honor soldiers ” 

(e) Tunghsishan Reclamation Area. 
Szechwan—Established in 1941, this area 
consists of five reclamation districts. At 
the end of February, 1944, 14,200 shift mow 
out of 1,071,300 shift vtozv of land were 
under plow and 2,086 settlers including 
1,186 “ honor soldiers ” had been absorbed. 

(/) Sichang Reclamation and Animal 
Husbandry Experimental Center, Sikang 
—This center was created in 1941. It 
covers 606,200 shih mow of cultivable land. 
There were, by the end of February, 1943, 
653 settlers, including 366 “honor sol¬ 
diers,” cultivating 7,477 shih motv of land. 

(.g) Kingfushan Experimental Recla¬ 
mation Area, Szechwan—This area was 
brought under the control of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry in 1942. It 
occupies 100,000 shih mow of cultivable 
land, divided into three reclamation dis¬ 
tricts. By the end of February, 1944, 
5,895 shih mow of land had been cultivated 
by 1,325 settlers. 

(h) Hosi Reclamation Area, Kansu— 
This area is situated in the Kansu Corri¬ 
dor* west of the Yellow river. Created in 
1942, the area covers 141,800 shih mow of 
cultivable land. By the end of February, 
1944, settlers numbered 753, including 368 
“honor soldiers,” cultivating 3,875 shih 
mow of land. 

% (t) Lulungshan Experimental Reclama¬ 
tion Area, Kweichow*—This area was 


opened in 1942, There are 141,800 shih 
motv of cultivable land, of which 2,605 
shih motv had been under plow. There 
were 373 settlers including 227 “ honor 
soldiers” at the end of February, 1944.' 

(/) Pinhai Reclamation Area, Fukien— 
This area was established in January, 
1943, for the relief and rehabilitation of 
overseas Chinese and fishermen. There 
are 50,000 shift mow of land. 

( k) Funiushan Reclamation Area, Ho¬ 
nan—This area was opened in July, 1943, 
for the relief of refugees. There are 
420,000 shift mow of cultivable land. 

In all these 11 reclamation areas, there 
was, at the end of February, 1943, a total 
of 4,567,100 shift mow of cultivable land, 
of which 410,267 shih motv were under 
plow at the end of February, 1944, and 
there had been absorbed a total of 70,861 
settlers including 2,696 “honor soldiers,” 
The Anfu, Minhsien, Funiushan, Huang- 
luugshan and Liping areas were turned 
over later that year to the control of local 
authorities, as reclamation in these areas 
has already been successfully carried on 
and required little direction from the Cen¬ 
tral Government. 

In the meantime two new reclamation 
areas were opened, one outside of Kia- 
yukwan, west of the Yellow River, and 
one at Taming. Sikang, thus bringing the 
number of reclamation areas under con¬ 
trol of the Ministry of Agriculture to 
eight. Up to March, 1945, an overall 
total of 448,617 shift motv of land had been 
under cultivation and 71,912 settlers and 
“ honor soldiers ” had been absorbed. 

For the direction of provincial and pri¬ 
vate reclamation enterprises, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry has estab¬ 
lished five supervisory offices. These of¬ 
fices render technical assistance to local 
reclamation projects. 

(2) Survey of Wasteland —The Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture and Forestry sends sur¬ 
vey parties to various parts of the country. 
In 1941, five parties surveyed wasteland in 
Nmgsia Kansu, Kweichow, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung. Two parties surveyed waste¬ 
land in Kansu and Chinghai in 1942, 
Three parties worked in Chinghai and 
Sinkiang in 1943. A total of 7,100,000 
shih mow of land was surveyed. Work 
was carried on through 1944 for the sur¬ 
vey of wasteland in Szechwan, Sikang and 
Ningsia. More than 3,072,500 shift mow 
of wasteland were found to be suitable for 
reclamation. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry has been making investigations con¬ 
cerning reclamation enterprises in the 
various provinces besides the national rec¬ 
lamation areas. By the end of 1943, ac¬ 
cording to returns gained, there were 210 



reclamation units in 14 Free China prov¬ 
inces, covering 2,260,000 shih mow of land 
with 200,442 settlers. Reports received 
by the end of 1944 from provincial author¬ 
ities state that there are in 465 hsion in 
17 Free China provinces 70,943,239 shih 
mow of wasteland suitable for farming and 
over 102,380,000 shih moiv of wasteland 
suitable for reforestation. 

(3) Special Reclamation Project in 
Sinkiani )—For the reclamation of the 
province of Sinkiang and for the relief 
and rehabilitation of war refugees, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, in 
cooperation with local authorities, has 
been opening new farms. In August, 1943, 
the Ministry established a Northwest 
Migration Office in Sian. In 1943, refugee- 
migrants totalled 7,003. The number rose 
to 10,984 by March, 1945. 

Farmer-settlers are given both financial 
and technical assistance. Seeds, farm ani¬ 
mals and farm implements are loaned to 
them. In 1944 the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry arranged a loan of 
$40,000,000 from the Farmers* Bank of 
China to be extended to various local rec¬ 
lamation projects, public and private. By 
December, 1944, loans amounting to 
$16,461,360 were extended to nine prov¬ 
inces including Sikang and Ningsia. 

The reclamation of the frontier prov¬ 
inces, particularly in the Northwest, is 
one of the major tasks of the Land Rec¬ 
lamation Bureau of the Ministry. 

(4) Poshvar Program —The Land Rec¬ 
lamation Bureau has completed a ten-year 
program for postwar reclamation and de¬ 
mobilization. A five-year program has 
also been drawn up for enforcement in 
wartime. The present work is to estab¬ 


lish border reclamation regions. In the 
Northwest, two reclamation bureaus are 
functioning in the Kansu Corridor. A 
reclamation bureau has also been set up in 
Sikang for the rehabilitation of refugees 
and " honoi soldiers,'* 

AGRICULTURAL 

RESEARCH 

In charge of agricultural research is the 
National Agricultural Research Bureau, 
established in 1942, formerly under the 
Ministry of Industry and later under the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. It was 
placed under the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry m 1940 when the Ministry 
was created. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the work of the National Agricultural 
Research Bureau. 

Rice Investigations 

Distribution of pure seeds of rice strains 
improved by various agricultural institu¬ 
tions was started in 1935 by the Bureau, 
in cooperation with provincial institutions, 
using standard methods of demonstration 
and distribution The latest figures show 
that 5,000,000 shih vtoiv of land had, by 
February, 1945, been planted with these 
improved rice strains. 

One hundred and twenty rice strains, 
all obtained from domestic sources, had 
been released for extension by February, 
1945.* Among these, seven had been re¬ 
leased from the National Agricultural 
Research Bureau since 1942 while 20 rep¬ 
resented the result of cooperative work by 
the Bureau and various provincial insti¬ 
tutes The seven rice strains and their 
notable characters are given in the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Table 38— Improved Rice Seeds 



Earhness 

of 

Maturity 

Adaptable 

Region 


Production 

Name of Varik iy 

Desirable 

Characters 

Catties 

per 

\hih mow 

Percentage 
over Local 
Variety 

N.A.R.B,* No. 4 

Medium 

Central and East 
Szechwan 

High yield 

500 

6 5 

N.A.R.B. Ma-Vai-Shien 

Medium 

Central Kwangsi 

Time of maturity fits 
well into local crop 
system 

300 

11.5 

N.A.R.B. Yueh-Hu-Shien 

Medium 

j Central Kwangsi 

Time of maturity fits 
well into local crop 

300 

13 1 

N.A.R.B. Kweichow No. 2 

Medium 

Kweichow 

system 

High yield and wide 
adaptation 

High yield and wide 

500 

10 0 

N.A.R.B. Kweichow No. 28 

Medium 

I 

Kweichow 

500 

80 

NJV.R.B. Yunnan No. 1 

Medium 

i Yunnan 

adaptation 

High yield 

300 

9 0 

N.A.R.B. No. 34 

Medium 

[ 

Central, North 
and East 
Szechwan 

High yield 

, 500 

' 

7.0 


♦N.A R.B.—National Agricultural Research Bureau 
Source.* National Agricultural Research Bureau 


In view of the loss of rice-producing 
areas to the enemy, the Bureau endeavors 
to increase the production per unit area of 
rice in Free China. Besides giving the 
farmers whatever encouragement possible 
for using better seeds and proper methods 
of manuring, the Bureau has carried out 
the following studies in cooperation with 
provincial institutions: 

(1) Practical methods of intercrop¬ 
ping an early variety and a late 
variety of rice so that two crops 
can be grown on the same land 
in a year, which have been per¬ 
fected in southern and eastern 
Szechwan through the joint ef¬ 
forts of the Bureau and the 
Szechwan Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Institute. Over 200,000 


shih mow of land in the two re¬ 
gions had, up to February, 1945, 
been put to inter-cropping. Due 
to this practice, rice production 
in the two regions registered an 
estimated increase of 48% and 
52%, respectively, over the single 
crop practice. 

(2) The method of growing “regen¬ 
erated rice/' which gives a sec¬ 
ond heading after the first head¬ 
ing is harvested, which has been 
successfully introduced to Szech¬ 
wan ; 

(3) The grading of milled rice of the 
Chengtu plain was carried out 
experimentally by the Bureau 
during 1944. The results are 
given in the following table: 


Table 39—Suggested Grades of Milled Rice in Chengtu Plain 




Grade Number 



1 

2 

3 

| 4 

5 

Color 

1-3 

11-2 

11-3 

■ 

! ni-i-2 

III-3 

Catties per tou 

16.4 

16.3 

16.2 

16.1 

16.0 

No. of Husked Grain per tou 

0 

150 

300 

600 

1,200 

No, of Weed Seeds per tou 

250 

500 

1,000 

2,500 

5,000 

No. of Sand Grains per tou 
Maximum Limit (%) of: 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

Water 

13.5 

14 

14.5 

15 

! 15.5 

Damaged Kernels 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

1.2 

2.4 

Crushed Kernels 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Green Kernels 

0.0 

0.03 

0.06 

0.12 

0.24 

Red Kernels 

0.0 

0.5 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

Rough Kernels 

0.0 

2.5 

5.0 

10.0 

20.0 

Impurities 

0.0 

0.02 

0.04 

0.08 

0.16 


Remarks: (1) I ~ Glutinous; II = Normal whiteness; III « Dull whiteness. 
Each is subdivided into 3 classes. 

(2) 1 catty — § kilogram; 1 tou « 10 litres. 

Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


(4) A study on the rice-tobacco 
(or rice-hemp) rotation of the 
Chengtu plain was concluded at 
the beginning of 1945. Four late 
varieties of rice were found suit¬ 
able. “ Twice transplanting " was 
recommended for this purpose; 

(5) Regional tests for “inter-crop¬ 
ping ” and “ double-cropping ” of 
rice at 12 stations in five prov¬ 
inces ; 

(6) Regional tests of late varieties of 
rice at eight stations in five 
provinces; and 

(7) Regional tests of upland rice at 
six stations in five provinces. 


Wheat Investigations 

The Bureau has been engaged in nu¬ 
merous breeding, genetic, cultural and 
classification experiments on wheat. 

Based on the results of eight years’ test¬ 
ing, 14 hybrid wheat strains were selected 
for regional adaptation tests at 35 cooper¬ 
ative stations in 13 provinces in 1941. Re¬ 
sults obtained in 1942 and 1943 indicate 
that four of them are highly promising in 
Yangtze river and Hwai river regions. 
Besides being superior to the local im¬ 
proved varieties in quality, loose smut and 
stripe rust resistance, stiffness of straw 
and earliness of maturity, National 166 
outyields the local improved variety by 





19 to 63 per cent, National 690 by 19 to 28 
per cent and National 62 by 20 to 42 per 
cent The wide adaptability of the Na¬ 
tional 166 in 11 out of 13 provinces tested 
and the stability of its yield in different 
seasons have made it an outstanding 
strain. National 483 yields about the same 
as the local variety but matures as early 
as barley, fitting well into the rotation 
system in cotton and rice areas of the 
northern part of Szechwan province, 
where an early maturing variety of wheat 
is urgently demanded. 

Several new strains of wheat, namely, 
National Nos. 166, 62, 690 and 483 were 
further proved very promising in tests 
carried out during 1944 at 33 places in 
15 provinces. National No. 166 was the 
most promising variety in yield, disease 
resistance and stiffness of straw. National 
No. 483 excelled in earliness. All these 
strains are being multiplied and put under 
demonstration to be ready for extension 

Recent statistics showed that the exten¬ 
sion of pure seeds of six improved varie¬ 
ties in different parts of China has at¬ 
tained an accumulated area of more than 
2,000,000 shih mow . 

About 2,000 Chinese wheat varieties 
have been collected duting the last two 
years and are grown in the experimental 
farm at Peipei, Szechwan, for the pur¬ 
pose of classifying them primarily accord¬ 
ing to their morphological characteristics. 

Ninety-five spring wheat varieties and 
28 winter wheat varieties were introduced 
from the Beltsville Research Center, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in 1942. They 
have been put under field observation to 
ascertain whether they are superior to 
local improved varieties. Observational 
studies have also been made of wheat 
strains introduced from India. 

Cotton Investigations 

Two new strains of Dclfos-531 have 
shown decided advantage over the original 
in both yield and staple length By hy¬ 
bridization, a strain named “ chicken-foot- 
Delfos ” was obtained which possesses the 
insect resistant narrow-lobed leaves of 
“ chicken -foot ” and the yielding ability 
and quality of Delfos Cotton seeds of 
over 2,000 strains are being kept and mul¬ 
tiplied at various centers under the Bu¬ 
reau’s management. 

Regional tests conducted from 1941 
through 1943 showed that Stoncville-3 was 
even better than Stoneville-4 in yield per¬ 
formance in the Loyang (Honan) region, 
and that Delfos-531 outyielded the Ling- 
pao (Honan) cotton and the quality of 
the fibers of the former was as good as 
the best of the latter, 


In addition to the two strains of Delfos 
Cotton (National-Delfos-24-424 and Ma- 
tional-Delfos-24-1099) produced at the 
Suining (Szechwan) Station of the Bu¬ 
reau in 1943, two new strains, P-24-542 
and P-24-582, have shown good perform¬ 
ance in advanced tests. 

Continued cultural studies on cotton at 
the Suining Station have led to the dis¬ 
covery of several significant points in 
relation to the policy of cotton growing 
in Szechwan. It was found that cotton 
varieties suitable to Szechwan must pos¬ 
sess the following characteristics: They 
must flower early and have a larger num¬ 
ber of flowers per plant than normal, and 
the time required for the maturing of 
green bolls must be short enough. The 
cotton plant must branch sparingly and 
bear smaller leaves and not too big bolls. 
The green boll must contain a low per¬ 
centage of water but a high percentage of 
lint. 

Some of the other more important re¬ 
sults of various kinds of studies on cotton 
undertaken by the Bureau in recent years 
are as follows: 

(1) Manuring increases yield and 
shortens the growth period, while topping 
and pruning and ridge-making have no 
significant effect on yield (2) Too much 
irrigation delays maturity and reduces 
yield. (3) Factors directly responsible 
for the yield of cotton are number of 
bolls, percentage of lint, percentage of 
rotten locks and size of bolls. Among 
these four factors the number of bolls 
matured is negatively correlated with the 
percentage of rotton locks. (4) Ameri¬ 
can cotton grows faster during the early 
period of growth, and has a larger num¬ 
ber of flowers per plant, a higher rate of 
boll shedding, a greater number of rotten 
bolls and a longer fruiting period than 
Chinese cotton. (5) Fourteen pairs of 
genera were formerly found to be involved 
in the hereditary behavior of anthocyanin 
in Chinese cotton. Another four pairs of 
genera were discovered and added to the 
list in 1942. 

The selection work on the Yunnan 
Perennial cotton has produced five strains 
which yield more than 170 catties of seed 
cotton per mow per year, with fibers more 
than 30 millimeters long. 

Corn Investigations 

Domestic farmer’s strains and hybrid 
corn strains introduced from the United 
States in 1938 failed to give satisfactory 
material for extension after five years' 
tests. Another 50 hybrid corn strains 
were introduced in 1943 and put under 
observation in Szechwan and Shensi, 



Inbred lines of Chinese corn were 
obtained and various kinds of top, single 
and double crosses made and tested in 
Shensi. . Strains with good yield were 
found among both the American and 
Chinese hybrid strains, but all of them 
are late in maturity. Based upon the 
results obtained thus far, it seems ob¬ 
vious that the future corn breeding 
work should aim to produce inbred 
lines and crosses which mature early 
besides possessing other desirable char¬ 
acters. 

Soy Bean Investigations 

Soy bean experiments were started in 
1942. Twenty-one varieties, both im¬ 
proved and local, were placed in a variety 
test to compare, their yield and quality 
performances. From three years’ results, 
several high-yielding strains of soy bean 
have been selected. 

The hybridization experiments aim 
chiefly at combining the yellow seed coat 
character with the high yielding character 
of some dark seed-coatcd varieties 
wjiich are usually marketed at lower 
prices. Special technique for making 
crosses of soybean flowers under dry 
weather conditions has been perfected 
after tests. 

A study of the desirability of inter¬ 
cropping corn and soy bean indicates that 
while the inter-cropping system gives a 
higher total yield per unit area, the 
growth and yield of the corn crop are 
inferior when inter-cropped with soy 
beans under local practices. 

Sugar Cane Investigations 

The experimental work of sugar cane is 
carried out in Liuchow, Kwangsi. A 
variety test has been conducted for four 
years. Cultural and fertilizer experiments 
have been conducted with both new plants 
and ratoons. A survey of China’s sugar 
cane industry has been made. 

During 1944 several promising strains 
of sugar cane were further tested and 
found suitable for sugar production. 

Investigations of Other 
Fiber Crops 

The investigations on other fiber crops 
are largely devoted to test varieties of 
jute, to make botanical observations of 
bast fiber crops and to make stripping 
tests of ramie, hemp and jute. A survey 
of bast fiber crops of Yunnan and Hunan 
has been made. * 

Entomological Investigations 

The outbreaks of the migratory locust 
during the years 1943 and 1944 were most 
serious. The infested areas included 
Honan, Shansi, Shensi, Hupeh and 


Anhwei provinces. An entomologist was 
sent to Honan to take charge of the 
investigation conducted by the Bureau and 
also the control work as enforced by the 
Central Government and the respective 
provincial governments. 

From 1935 to 1943, campaigns of rice- 
borer control conducted by the Bureau 
in cooperation with the Commission for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Produc¬ 
tion and with the provincial authorities 
in Kiangsu, Chekiang, Hunan, and 
Szechwan, had covered areas of 4,000,000 
shift mozv of rice fields with an esti¬ 

mated increase of over four million piculs 
of rice. 

About 3,000,000 shift mozv of cotton 
have been treated by the methods 
developed by the Bureau with an 
accumulated increase in production of 
more than 20,000 metric tons Of seed 

cotton during the period from 1937 to 

1944. 

Studies on the biology and control 

methods of the insect pests of granary, 
especially the rust-flour beetle and cowpea 
weevil, were continued during 1944. Con¬ 
trol experiments on rats, which are as bad 
as insect pests in stored grain, were also 
conducted, using improved traps and 
barium carbonate. 

Control measures against insect pests 
of cotton, field crops and garden crops 
were tried out at Shehung, Szechwan and 
Liuchow, Kwangsi by the Bureau in 
1944 in cooperation with the provincial 
agricultural improvement institutes. Cal¬ 
cium arsenate showed most effective in 
combatting cotton diamond borer, pink 
boll worm and many insects of vegetables. 
Tea-seed oil soap showed promise as an 
excellent remedy for the control of the 
sugar-cane wooly aphis and the vegetable 
aphis. 

Studies on the life history of the 
Chinese wax-scale and the wax industry 
in western China have been made by 
the Bureau since 1939 in cooperation 
with the Kweichow Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. Emphasis is now laid on the 
multiplication of sound mother strains 
and their host plant, which were 
established at Kweiyang, Kweichow, in 
1944. 

Calcium arsenate and lead arsenate 
as insecticides were prepared by the 
Bureau. These products are now manu¬ 
factured in large quantities, and the 
demand from farmers is increasing 
every year. Copper carbonate is manu¬ 
factured for use in wheat and cotton 
disease control. A kind of fruit used 
as emulsifier is proved satisfactory for 
all kinds of vegetable oil to prepare 
emulsions. Suitable conditions for mak- 



mg pyrethrum solution and the method 
of its cultivation are being studied. Tests 
on other plant insecticides have also been 
made. 

Several kinds of convenient type of 
sprayer, designed and made by the 
Bureau, give satisfactory service to all 
regions of China. Dusters and other farm 
implements are manufactured. 

Because of the urgent need of these 
insecticides, fungicides and sprayers de¬ 
veloped by the Bureau, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry in 1943 es¬ 
tablished the National Insecticide and 
Sprayer Experimental Plant. The work 
of this plant is closely associated with the 
Department of Entomology and Plant 
Pathology of the Bureau. 

Pathological Investigations 

A survey of potato disease made in 1943 
showed that mild mosaic, spindle sprout, 
witches’ broom, rugose mosaic and leaf 
roll are found in Free China provinces. 
Among these, the last two virus diseases 
are most prevalent. Disease-resistant 
potato varieties were introduced from 
the United States in 1942 through T. 
P. Dykstra of U S. Department of 
Agriculture, detailed to the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment by the U S. State Department 
Disease-free potato fields are allocated 
and disease-free potato seeds proga- 
gated. 

A nation-wide survey of cereal smuts 
has continuously been made during the 
last 12 years. It is found that almost 
all the important cereal smuts are 
prevalent in this country. Stem-smut 
of rye, Neovosia bunt of wheat and the 
black loose smut of barley which are 
quite common in Australia and India, 
however, have not been reported m 
China, Field inoculations were made 
for selecting wheat varieties immune 
to stinking smut. Wheat sown in earliei 
fall seems to be able to escape from the 
infection of this desease. The effect of 
sowing time on the infection of flag 
smut of wheat, covered smut of barley 
and oats and the flower-borne smut of 
oats are being studied. Four physiological 
races of the flag smut pathogen have been 
distinguished. 

Summing up the results of experiments 
conducted by the Bureau during the last 
seven years, from 1938 to 1945, leads to 
the conclusion that the hot water treat¬ 
ment of formula 8-54-5 proved the best 
method. The treatment not only effec¬ 
tively controls the smut disease but stimu¬ 
lates crop yield, due to reasons other than 
controlling the disease. 

Results of the selection of bunt- and 
nematode-resistant varieties of wheat 


made in 1944 show that, out of more 
than 2,500 winter and spring wheat 
strains tested, eight strains and two 
commercial varieties were found to be 
highly resistant to bunt, one of them 
totally immune. From the same number 
of tested strains, seven were found to 
be highly resistant to nematode disease. 
Strikingly, the slightly infected crop of the 
nematode-resistant wheat always yielded 
more than the uninfected crop of the same 
variety. 

The bunt- .and nematode-resistant 
strains of wheat so far obtained are, un¬ 
fortunately, either too late in maturing or 
poor in yield. Breeding work is now 
in progress to improve the yield and 
time of maturing of these disease-resistant 
strains. 

Investigations on sclerotiniose of various 
plants and the nematode disease of wheat 
have been carried on for some years and 
are still in progress A wooden machine 
for eliminating nematode galls was de¬ 
signed, by which a single man could handle 
as much as thirty to forty-five bushels of 
wheat per working day 

In 1944 the Bureau undertook collec¬ 
tion and identification of the casual 
agents of sclerotiniose of mulberry, 
onion, citrus tree, coriandrum, calendula, 
lettuce, pyrethrum, cauliflower, cabbage, 
rape, radish, mustard, patsai, peas, 
broad bean, soy bean, astragalus and 
peanuts from different districts. Sclcro- 
tmia sclerotiorum , S trifoliomm, S. 
minor, S. allu, S. shiraiana , S. caruu- 
culoidcs, M it ro(/iossuui shiraiana, and 
an unnamed species of Sclcrotvua were 
found to be the causal agents. Sclcrotima 
siIcrotwrnm attacked all the crops listed 
above 

Sericulujral Investigations 

Besides carrying on the breeding work 
of silkworms and the extension of the 
improved varieties, studies on silkworm 
diseases and parasites are being made 
It is found that by spraying one per 
cent of bleaching powder on silkworms, 
eggs of the Palyvoltinc fly come off read¬ 
ily. A powder-form germicide has been 
developed by the Bureau for the checking 
of Mascardine disease which is a great 
menace to the silkworm industry in China. 
It is also found that storing eggs of the 
“Giant Silkworm,” which thrives on 
Quercus, in a refrigerator at a tempera¬ 
ture between 0°C. and 5°C for 75 days 
induces hatching. The eggs of the spring 
worms after such treatment can be used 
for the autumn crop. 

The breeding work concerning the 
three new strains of silkworm, “3011 A/’ 
“301 IB ” and “3011-19” were approach- 



ing final stages at the outset of 1945. 
The FI hybrids of the new strains and 
the “National 29” were put under ex¬ 
tension for the first time in the fall of 
1944. 

Investigations of Vegetable 
Crops 

Breeding work of radishes and Chinese 
cabbages by inbreeding has been carried 
out at Kweiyang since 1943 

Seventy varieties of tomatoes and 20 
varieties of peas were introduced from 
the United States in 1943. Sixty-six 
varieties of various kinds of vegetables 
were brought back from India by the 
Chinese Agricultural Mission to India in 
the same year. 

Of the 81 varieties of tomatoes from 
the United States and other countries 
tested up to the beginning of 1945, 11 
were found to be hopeful. The 11 varieties 
are: Earhana and Valiant (early) ; Gulf 
State Market, Cardinal King, Dixie, 
Golden Sunrise, Ailsa Craig, and Sweet 
Meat (mid-season) ; Cleo, Essex Wonder 
and Brown Special (late). 

Several important projects on Irish 
potato have been earned out since 
1942, each as part of a nation-wide 
potato production program conducted 
by Dr. Dykstra These projects are: 
(1) an extensive survey of important 
potato growing regions in southwestern 
and northwestern provinces, (2) intro¬ 
duction and testing of American varieties 
of Irish potatoes, (3) test of cross 
progenies obtained from the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, and (4) organization 
of an educational program to demonstrate 
to the potato growers the advantages 
of using disease free seed potatoes of 
desirable varieties and of using a proper 
method of cultivation 

By 1945 survey trips to the important 
Irish potato growing regions in south¬ 
western and northwestern provinces had 
been completed Four Irish potato 
experimental stations were established 
at Chengtu, Peipei (Szechwan), Weining 
(Kweichow), and Minhsicn (Kansu), 
with the Chengtu station as tlfc center of 
research. Special attention was given 
to the selection and introduction of 
disease resistant varieties. Four varieties 
of Irish potato, namely, Chippewa, 
Sebago, Houma, and Red Warba, which 
were introduced from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, were found 
to be especially promising. Selection 
within the seedlings of 15 crosses, also 
introduced from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was being 
continued. 


Investigations on sweet potato in prog¬ 
ress include,: (1) methods of cultivation 
with reference to cutting, date of harvest¬ 
ing, ridging and cropping systems, (2) 
collection of varieties grown in China and 
abroad for breeding work, and (3) ex¬ 
periments on storage. 

Investigations on other vegetables such 
as peas and cauliflower were also pro¬ 
gressing at the beginning of 1945. These 
included (1) collection and testing of 
varieties, (2) breeding, and (3) improve¬ 
ment of cultural methods. 

Investigation on Fruit Plants 

Casual observation shows that in most 
of the orchards, a large proportion of 
the trees are, in one way or another, far 
from bringing the growers a profit. A 
long-term project of varietal improvement 
of the different kinds of fruit plants has 
been under way under the direction of 
the Bureau, giving particular attention 
to the introduction of promising varieties 
from abroad to be followed by rigid 
regional test Meanwhile, investigations 
have been made on the selection of com¬ 
patible and suitable stocks for the different 
kinds and varieties of fruits. 

Native fruit plants which have hitherto 
received little attention hut are highly 
hopeful for future development are being 
investigated. Phyllanthus cmblica and a 
species of Rosa have been found to be 
unusually high in vitamin C content. A 
large number of Rubus and Ribcs which 
grow wild in the woods are being brought 
under cultivation 

On the cultural side, experiments have 
been carried out to control alternate bear¬ 
ing. Trials are also .being made to find 
a proper system for orchard soil manage¬ 
ment. 

Investigations on Tung Tree 

Up to 1945 more than 3,(XX) crosses of 
tung trees have been made. Hybrids 
obtained in 1930 began to bear in 1945. 

Toxonomic studies on Alcurities fordii 
Hemsley reveal that the species could be 
classified into three main types, namely, 
Meitung, Chaitung and Shipingtung. 
Meitung, in most tests made, outyielded 
the other varieties. Hence, it has been 
under extension. 

Cultural studies on the tung tree in¬ 
clude : (1) studies on alternate fruit-bear¬ 
ing phenomenon, (2) effect of topping 
of young plants, (3) technique of graft¬ 
ing tung trees and the date of seeding. 
According to findings obtained by 1945. 
budding by patching is the most successful 
method of grafting tung trees. 

A study of the floral morphology of 
different types of tung trees shows that 



the ratio of female and male flowers is 
by no means a, fixed character, but is 
determined by the mutational condition 
at the time of differentiation. 

Tea Investigations 

Collection of varieties and selection of 
seedlings were made in various tea grow¬ 
ing regions. The materials collected are 
studied at Meitan, Kweichow. The fol¬ 
lowing cultural studies are under way: 
(1) comparison of transplanting and 
direct seeding, (2) experiments on the 
time of seeding, (3) experiments on the 
time of transplanting, and (4) methods 
of inducing germination of tea seeds. An 
experimental factory for processing tea 
was established in 1939. Methods of 
processing have been studied and im¬ 
proved. Tea of good quality is made from 
the leaves produced in Kweichow. 

Investigations on Soils and 
Fertilizers 

Four hundred field experiments have 
been laid out in 14 provinces since 1935 
to test the yield responses of various 
important crops to the three essential 
fertilizer elements (N, P and K). The 
result is illustrated in the following 
table : 

Table 40—Percentage of 
Localities Showing Significant 
Responses to the Application 
of Fertilizers 


Fertilizer 

! 

Wheat 

: 

Rice 1 

Cotton 

Rape 

i 

Maize 

N 

71.4 

90.5 

55 2 

83 6 

84 2 

P 

40.3 

55.2 

19.3 

53 4 

39.2 

K 

9.2 

20.4 

13 5 

17 1 

16 4 


Source; National Agricultural Research Bureau 


In a second report on the determination 
of fertilizer requirements of Chinese 
arable soils published by the Bureau in 
1945, aspects of fertilizer problems of 
China are discussed in the light of the 
experimental results obtained during the 
past ten years. 

Studies on quick chemical methods of 
determining phosphatic requirements of 
soil were initiated in 1939 and concluded 
in 1942. Eight existing methods of de¬ 
termination were compared during the 
period and checked against results ob¬ 
tained from field fertilizer experiments. 
Other studies are: (1) studies of 
nitrogenous fertilizers and methods of 
application, (2) studies of phosphatic 
fertilizers and methods of application, 
(3) green manures and green manuring 
experiment, (4) effect of permanent 
water-logging of the rice fields, and (5) 
differential responses between varieties of 
crop species to fertilizers. 

LAND AND FARM 
ECONOMY 

Land Tenure and Tenancy 
Private landownership is still the rule 
of land tenure in China, while inheritance 
is still the chief method of securing owner¬ 
ship. Dr Sun Yat-sen’s principle of 
enabling those who till the land to 
become its owners does not aim to 
abolish the system of private land- 
ownership, but may affect it in such a 
way that big landlords will find it un¬ 
profitable to own more land than they 
actually need. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the Chinese 
farmers are either part owners or tenants, 
according to statistics compiled in 1944. 
The part owners and tenant farmers rent 


Table 41—Percentage of Tenant Farmers in China 


Provinces 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Ningsia 

18 

21 

16 

10 

15 

14 

15 

13 

Chinghai 

19 

18 

18 

21 

24 i 

28 

18 1 

21 

Kansu 

19 

16 

22 

18 

18 

21 

22 ! 

18 

Shensi 

18 

22 

25 

22 

23 

25 

21 i 

24 

Honan 

20 

29 

26 

26 

20 

21 ! 

24 

26 

Hupeh 

36 

39 

42 

35 

42 

43 

33 

30 

Szechwan 

52 

50 

49 

48 

48 

48 

47 

44 

Yunnan 

42 

37 

41 

40 

36 

38 

40 

34 

Kweichow 

44 

41 

43 

38 

41 

41 

42 

34 

Hunan 

44 

43 

39 

42 

42 

39 

43 

43 

Kiangsi 

38 

41 

41 

35 

36 

39 

33 

33 

Chekiang 

1 45 

44 

43 

38 

41 

42 

39 

39* 

Fukien 

42 

43 

41 

41 

41 

40 

1 39 

39* 

Kwangtung 

47 

42 

42 

38 

46 

47 

i 44 

60 

Kwangsi 

34 

29 

32 

35 

31 

30 

| 30 

29 

Weighted Average 

37 

38 

38 

36 

36 

36 

36 

34 


* Preliminary. Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 








Table 42— Percentage of Owner Farmers in China 


Province 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Ningsia 

68 

66 

65 

74 

; 

! 74 

' 74 

! 78 

68 

Chinghai 

51 

61 

58 

61 

51 

51 

55 

58 

"Kansu 

61 

66 

59 

62 

61 

60 

59 

63 

Shensi 

61 

57 

55 

58 

! 57 

! 56 

59 

58 

Honan 

58 

i 45 

48 

51 

59 

57 

56 

49 

Hupeh 

39 

37 

36 

40 

35 

36 

46 

46 

Szechwan 

24 

28 

28 

31 

29 

29 

32 

33 

Yunnan 

32 

34 

32 

34 

36 

36 

34 

36 

Kweichow 

32 

34 

33 

25 

34 

34 

34 

36 

Hunan 

27 

26 

27 

28 

29 

28 

28 

29 

Kiangsi 

Chekiang 

27 

26 

29 

29 

27 

28 

30 

31 

25 

21 

21 

23 

18 

21 

23 

23* 

Fukien 

26 

27 

25 

26 

25 

26 

29 

29* 

Kwangtung 

21 

23 

22 

24 : 

21 

20 

18 

19 

Kwangsi 

41 

44 

41 

41 

44 

44 

45 

45 

Weighted Average 

37 

35 

35 

37 

37 

38 

39 

41 


* Preliminary. 

Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


Table 43— Percentage of Part-Owner Farmers in China 


Province 

; 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

! 

Ningsia 

14 

13 

19 

16 

11 

12 

7 

1 

! 19 

Chinghai 

30 

21 

24 

18 

25 

21 

27 

! 21 

Kansu 

20 

18 

19 

20 

21 

19 

19 

19 

Shensi 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

19 

j 20 

18 

Honan 

22 

26 

26 

23 

21 

22 

! 20 

25 

Hupeh 

25 

24 

22 

25 

23 

21 

21 

24 

Szechwan 

24 

22 

23 

21 

23 

23 

21 

23 

Yunnan 

26 

29 

27 

26 

28 

26 

26 

30 

Kweichow 

24 

25 

24 

27 

25 

25 

24 

30 

Hunan 

29 

31 

34 

30 

29 

33 

29 

28 

Ktangsi 

35 

33 

30 

36 

37 

33 

37 

36 

Chekiang 

30 

35 

36 

39 

41 

37 

38 

38* 

Fukien 

32 

30 

34 

33 

34 

34 

32 

32* 

Kwangtung 

32 

35 

36 

38 

33* 

33 

38 

21 

Kwangsi 

25 I 

27 

27 | 

24 

25 

26 

25 

26 

Weighted Average 

26 

27 

27 i 

27 ] 

27 

26 

25 

25 


* Preliminary. 

Source: National Agricultural Research Bureau 


land from others and pay rents. The size 
of the farms they operate is generally 
small, as the morccllemcnt of land is a 
distinct feature of the present farm man¬ 
agement in China. 

Land Administration 
China's wartime land administration 
was greatly strengthened in 1942, when 
the National Land Administration was 
created under the Executive Yuan. The 
administration is charged with the 


mission of carrying out Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s land policy, of which the 
watchword is the equalization of land- 
ownership. 

Dr. Sun’s method for the realization of 
his policy is as follows: 

(1) Landowners make their own land 
value assessments. 

(2) The Government levies one per 
cent in accordance with the 
assessments with slight varia- 




lions to meet local social and 
financial needs. 

(3) The Government may buy back 
the land if the assessments made 
by the landowners are deemed 
too low. 

(4) After the land values have been 
fixed, all increases in land values 
should be reverted to the 
community, because the in¬ 
creases are due to the improve¬ 
ments made by society and to 
the progress of industry and 
commerce. 

(5) For the administration of farm¬ 
land, the Government should 
adopt measures to enable those 
who till the land to become 
its owners. Such measures may 
include the cultivation of waste¬ 
land and the limitation of the 
profits of the landowners through 
better protection of the tenant 
and independent farmers. 

The basic principles governing wartime 
land administration are contained in 
the Outline for the Enforcement of Land 
Policy in Wartime* adopted by the 
9th plenary session of the Fifth Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
in December, 1941. The outline aims 
at: 

(1) Control of production through 
the collection of land value tax 
and land increment duties The 
collection may be in kind. 
Readjustments are also to be 
made regarding the apportion¬ 
ment of profits between the 
landowners and tenant-farmers 
in order to stabilize the liveli¬ 
hood of the farmers 

(2) Control of landownership through 
land expropriation to meet the 
nation’s wartime needs and pro¬ 
mote public welfare Measures 
are to be adopted to prevent the 
concentration of landownership 
in the hands of a small section of 
the people. 

(3) Control of land utilization to 
increase the production of needed 
materials. 

(4) Control of wasteland to exploit 
natural resources and to assist 
in the relief of refugees. 

The National Land Administration is 
composed of four departments, namely, 
cadastres, land value, land titles, and 
general affairs. Fourteen provinces had 

* For full text, see CHINA HANDBOOK, 

ms. 


established land administration bureaus 
operating under the provincial govern¬ 
ments and five provinces had created 
land administration sections in their Civil 
Affairs Departments by June, 1944. Hsicn 
governments have land administrations 
section. 

The work of the National Land 
Administration since its inauguration in 
June, 1942, has been confined to the 
readjustment of land title deeds for the 
purpose of collecting land value taxes 
and to the protection of tenant and inde¬ 
pendent farmers. 

Up to the end of 1943, the readjust¬ 
ment of land title deeds covered 16 
provinces, totalling 47 listen and 1,129 
main cities and towns and 12,492,000 
shih mow of land surveyed. The proce¬ 
dure for the readjustment of the record 
of land titles is: (1) land survey, (2) land 
registration, and (3) fixing land value. 
Land value assessments should be made 
simultaneously with land registration as a 
preliminary step toward the collection of 
land value tax. 

In 1944, the National Land Administra¬ 
tion continued the work of the readjust¬ 
ment of land titles, which covered 17 
provinces, totalling 40 hsicn and 218 mam 
cities and towns. A total of 13,947,000 
shih mow was surveyed. 

By the end of 1944, since the creation 
of the National Land Administration in 
June, 1942, the measure of fixing and 
reassessing land value had been carried 
out and completed in 1,051 cities and 
towns and eight hsicn of farmland, 
covering a total of 6,756,000 shih mow 
of taxable land with a total amount 
of $18,949,353,000 in land value. The 
collection of land tax was introduced 
where land value had been fixed, the tax 
rate varying generally from one-and-a- 
half per cent to three per cent. Of the 
1,051 cities and towns, 343 had their 
land value fixed during 1944. At the 
end of the year 218 more cities and 
towns and 40 hsicn of farmland were 
going through the same process while 
land value reassessment was being con¬ 
ducted in 16 cities. 

Measures for the protection of tenant- 
farmers and the restriction of land rent, 
as stipulated in the Land Laiv , in the 
section concerning the lease of farmland, 
have been enforced in the various prov¬ 
inces of Free China under the strict 
supervision of the National Land Ad¬ 
ministration. Positive, good results have 
been achieved in Szechwan, Hupeh, 
Kiangsi, Kwangsi and Suiyuan where 
separate regulations for the protection 
of tenant-farmers were drawn up by the 
respective provincial governments. 



The program for the fostering of 
independent farmers—farmers who own 
their own farms—is yet in its experi¬ 
mental stage. Seven provinces, namely, 
Szechwan, Kansu, Kwangsi, Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hunan and Fukien, have selected 
about 50 localities for the experiment 
Of the creation of independent farmers. 
One of the localities is the Huanghui 
Canal region in Kansu province. After 
the completion of the Huanghui Canal 
in 1942, the Kansu Provincial Govern¬ 
ment enforced land expropriation and 
divided the entire canal region into a 
number of farm units, each covering an 
area of 20 to 30 shih mow of rice paddies 
and 50 to 100 shih mow of rice fields 
Each independent farmer is permitted 
to take one farm unit, the value of 
which is to be paid in one sum or in 
instalments by the “owner” farmer, hut 
within a period of ten years. The Huang¬ 
hui Canal waters 300,000 shih man 1 of 
formerly poorly-irrigated land. In 1943. 
farm units for independent farmers, 
created out of the canal region, totalled 
41,580 shih mow 

The overall total of independent 
farmers created or fostered in the seven 
provinces during 1943 numbered 7,992, 
with an aggregate farmland area of 
140,991 shih mow In the meantime, 
indirect fostering of independent farmers 
was promoted in 11 provinces, totalling 
51 hsicn, through loans from the Farmers' 
Bank of China, which by June, 1944, 
amounted to $34,460,789. The 11 prov¬ 
inces included Szechwan, Kansu, Shensi, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Chekiang, Fukien, 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Hupeh and Anhwei. 
In 1944 the independent farmers fostering 
program was extended to Suiyttan and 
Ningsia. Reports from the various ex¬ 
perimenting provinces show that during 
the first half of 1944 a total of 6,481 
farmers were installed as independent 
farmers with a farmland area encompass¬ 
ing 83,616 shih mow . 

The National Land Administration 
closely cooperates with the Farmers’ 
Bank of China in carrying out Dr. Sun’s 
program. In 1941, the National Govern¬ 
ment ordered the Farmers’ Bank of China 
to handle land finance and promulgated 
the Regulations Governing the Adminis¬ 
tration of Land Finance by the Farmers' 
Bank of■ China * In March, 1942, the 
Farmers' Bank of China Land Bonds 
Act* was promulgated, authorizing the 
hank to issue land bonds for the adminis¬ 
tration of land finance. 

Land financial affairs, according to the 
above re gulations, are as follows: 

, * For full text, see CHINA HANDBOOK, 
1943. 


(1) The extension of loans for the 
purchase of land according to 
land value assessments made by 
the owners. Loans extended to 
land administrative organs for 
the purchase of falsely assessed 
land in areas where the collec¬ 
tion of land tax is enforced 
belong to this category. 

(2) The extension of loans for land 
expropriation. Loans extended 
to the State for the requisition 
of private-owned land belong to 
this category. 

(3) The extension of loans for land 
replatting. Loans extended to 
land administrative organs for 
land replatting belong to this 
category. 

(41 The extension of loans for land 
improvement. Loans extended 
to the Government for the re¬ 
clamation of government-owned 
wasteland or for long-term irri¬ 
gation projects and loans ex¬ 
tended to tenants or hired 
farmers cultivating government- 
owned wasteland according to 
law belong to this category. 

(5) The extension of loans for the 
assistance of independent farm¬ 
ers. Loans extended to the 
Government for the purchase 
ol land to create independent 
farmers and loans extended to 
farmers for the purchase or 
redemption of land to be culti¬ 
vated by themselves, or loans 
extended to farmers for the 
expropriation of land approved 
by the Government according 
to law belong to this category. 

(1) Agricultural Loans —The Adminis¬ 
tration of the extension of agricultural 
loans is placed in the hands of the 
Farmers’ Bank of China under the 
direction of the Joint Board of the 
Four Government Banks. Rural credits 
were not extended on a large scale until 
1940 when five national financial agencies 
participated. They were the Agricultural 
Credit Administration (now abolished), 
the Central Trust of China, the Bank 
of China, the Bank of Communications 
and the Farmers’ Bank of China. From 
August, 1942, the Farmers’ Bank of China 
has become the sole agency for the exten¬ 
sion of agricultural loans as a result of 
the functional specialization of the govern¬ 
ment banks. 

Since 1943, the Farmers’ Bank of 
China has been making investments in 
agricultural enterprises as a form of 
farm credits. This includes investments 



in rural cooperatives and other organiza¬ 
tions. 

The extension of rural loans covers 
20 provinces. Loans are granted to agri¬ 
cultural institutions, rural cooperatives, 
and other farmers’ organizations for the 
increase of agricultural production, the 
development of irrigation, agricultural 
extension, agricultural transportation and 


marketing, the increase of the output 
of agricultural by-products and other 
agricultural improvements. They are to 
be repaid in instalments at a low interest 
rate. 

The following statistics show the ex¬ 
tension of agricultural loans and invest¬ 
ments in 1943, 1944, and 1945 (January- 
April) : 


Table 44—Extension of Agricultural Loans 
(Unit: $1,000) 


Year 

Total Loans 
Outstanding 

Year 

Total Loans 
Outstanding 

1937 

35,299 

1942 

682,805 

1938 

73,551 

1943 

1,527,474 

1939 

110,563 

1944 

2,581,108 

1940 

211,408 

1945 (January-April) 

3,638,185 

1941 

465,306 


; 


Source: Joint Board of the Four Government Banks 


Table 45—Distribution of Agricultural Loans and Investments 
by Provinces in 1943 

(Unit: $1,000) 


Province 

Loans Extended 

Loans Outstanding 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

Szechwan 

397,532 

27.39 

492,994 

32.28 

Sikang 

13,876 

0.96 

22,006 

1.44 

Hupeh 

27,026 

1.86 

39,354 

2.58 

Hunan 

109,048 

7.51 

84,058 

5.50 

Kwangsi 

117,855 

8.12 

139,653 

9.14 

Kwangtung 

34,101 

2.35 

31,902 

2.09 

Kweichow 

21,252 

1.46 

26,401 

1.73 

Yunnan 

62,778 

4.32 

86,937 

5.69 

Chekiang 

61,634 

4.25 

59,251 

3.88 

Anhwei 

18,944 

1.31 

24,378 

1.60 

Kiangsu 

55 


100 

0.01 

Fukien 

35,834 

2.47 

33,845 

2.21 

Kiangsi 

107,288 

7.39 

80,380 

5.26 

Honan 

60,475 

4.17 

66,580 

4.36 

Shensi 

206,778 

14.25 

170,916 

11.19 

Shansi 

5,000 

0.34 

5,000 

0.33 

Kansu 

140,102 

9.65 

137,808 

9.02 

Ningsia 

8,991 

0.62 

1,716 

0.11 

Suiyuan 

2,961 

0.20 

2,776 

0.18 

Chinghai 

20,000 

1.38 

20,000 

1.31 

Others 



1,419 

0.09 

Total 

1,451,530 

100.00 

1,527,474 

100.00 


Source: Joint Board of the Four Government Banks 




Table 46 —Classification of Agricultural Loans and 
Investments in 1943 (Unit: $1,000) 

_____ i _ 


Classification 

Loans and Invest¬ 
ments Extended 

Loans and Invest¬ 
ments Outstanding 

Amount 

Per¬ 

centage 

Amount 

Per¬ 

centage 

Agricultural 

Loans 

Agricultural production 
Irrigation 

Agricultural extension 
Marketing 

Agricultural by-products 
Areas recovered from enemy 
War areas 

Border regions 

656,523 
429,735 
31,830 
130,259 
! 50,513 

66,632 
22,628 
13,662 

45.23 

29.61 

2.19 

8.97 

3.48 

4.59 

1.56 

0.94 

588,210 

567,197 

28,638 

117,916 

37,178 

61,437 

33,080 

7,587 

38.51 

37.13 

1,87 

7.72 

2.43 

4,02 

2.17 

0.50 

Total 

1,401,782 

96.57 

1,441,243 

94.3S 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Shares for cooperatives 
Agricultural enterprises 

7,256 

42,492 

0.50 

2.93 

52,935 

33,296 

3.47 

2.18 

Total 

49,748 

3.43 

86,231 

5.65 


Grand Total 

1,451,530 

100.00 

1,527,474 

100.00 


Table 47 —Distribution of Agricultural Loans and Investments 
by Provinces in 1944 (Unit: $1,000) 


; 

! 

Province 

Loans and Investments 
Extended 

Loans and Investments 
Outstanding 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

! 

Percentage 

Szechwan 

1,062,912 

38.80 

988,401 

. 

36.41 

Sikang 

21,553 

0.79 

29,505 

1.09 

Hupeh 

72,930 

2,66 

87,726 

3.23 

Hunan 

111,635 

4.07 

81,322 

2.99 

Kwangsi 

80,354 

2.93 

167,223 

6.16 

Kwangtung 

Kweichow 

69,176 

2.52 

69,970 

2.58 

72,679 

2.65 

77,014 

2.85 

Yunnan 

77,951 

2.85 

129,714 

4.78 

Chekiang 

30,664 

1.12 

45,394 

1.67 

Anhwei 

23,230 

0.85 

31,473 

1.16 

Kiangsu 



100 


Fukien 

53,380 

1.95 

51,949 

1.91 

Kiangsi 

113,500 

4.14 

102,488 

3.77 

Honan 

12,188 

0.44 

67,751 

2.49 

Shensi 

547,593 

19.99 

362,362 

13.35 

Shansi 

15,000 

0.55 

20,000 

0.74 

Kansu 

330,070 

12.05 

344,738 

12.70 

Ningsia 

20,301 

0.74 

12,415 

0.46 

Suiyuan 

9,825 

0.36 

9,532 

0.35 

Chinghai 

14,720 

0.54 

34,720 

1.28 

Others 



737 

0.03 

Total 

2,739,661 ’ 

100.00 

2,714,534 

100.00 


Source: Joint Board of the Four Government Banks 






Table 48—Classification of Agricultural Loans and Investments 
in 1944 (Unit: $1,000) 


Classification 

Loans and Invest¬ 
ments Extended 

Loans and Invest¬ 
ments Outstanding 

Amount 

Per¬ 

centage 

Amount 

Per¬ 

centage 

Agricultural 

Loan9 

Agricultural production 
Irrigation 

Agricultural extension 
Agricultural marketing 
Agricultural by-products 
Recovered areas 

War areas 

Border regions 

1,034,323 ! 
667,315 
162,572 
613,833 
122,342 
16,182 
49,058 
5,329 

37.75 

24.36 

5.93 

22.41 

4.47 

0.59 

1.79 

0.19 

740,692 

1,170,163 

127,677 

346,013 

97,490 

30,370 

61,545 

7,158 

27.29 

43.11 

4.70 

12.75 

3.59 

1.12 

2.26 

0.26 

Total 

2,670,954 

97.49 | 

2,581,108 

95.08 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Invest¬ 

ments 

Shares for cooperatives 
Agricultural enterprises 
Others 

439 

51,966 

16,302 

0.01 

1.90 

0.60 

50,912 

70,380 

12,134 

1.88 

2.59 

0.45 

Total 

68,707 i 

2.51 | 

133,426 

4.92 


Grand Total 

2,739,661 

100.00 

2,714,534 

\ 

100.00 


Table 49—Distribution of Agricultural Loans and Investments 
by Provinces, January-April, 1945 (Unit: $1,000) 


Province 

Loans and 
Investments 
Extended 
in January-April, 
1945 

Loans and Investments 
Outstanding 
at End of 
January-April, 

1945 

Szechwan 

524,394 

1,028,679 

Sikang 

6,297 

32,843 

Hupeh 

23,297 

104,831 

Hunan 

7,139 

78,899 

Kwangsi 

37,079 

196,302 

Kwangtung 

7,647 

68,520 

Kweichow 

17,095 

87,475 

Yunnan 

38,562 

146,864 

Chekiang 

19,845 

54,657 

Anhwei 

17,676 

41,606 

Kiangsu 


100 

Fukien 

16,730 

53,827 

Kiangsi 

49,487 

123,103 

Honan 

4,716 

70,355 

Shensi 

894,979 

1,041,918 

Shansi 

10,000 

30,000 

Kansu 

349,041 

516,405 

Ningsia 

19,409 

28,481 

Suiyuan 

9,216 

15,306 

Chmghai 

13,500 

48,220 

Others 


696 

Total 

2,066,109 

3,769,087 


Source: Joint Board of the Four Government Banks 




Table SO—Classification of Agricultural Loans and Investments 
January-April, 1945 

(Unit: $ 1 , 000 ) 



Classification 

Extended 

Amount 

Outstanding 


Agricultural production 

829,954 

1,176,419 

s 

Irrigation 

755,471 

1,765,806 

Agricultural extension 

35,348 

144,142 

p n 

•M C 

Agricultural marketing 

307,849 

306,648 

g g 

Agricultural by-products 

103,599 

139,182 


Recovered areas 

2,885 

22,606 

War areas 

24,154 

76,649 


Border regions 

1,486 

6,733 


Total 

2,060,746 

3,638,185 

13— 4 “ ! 

Cfl SP i 

Shares for cooperatives 

151 ! 

50,057 

Agricultural enterprises 

1,100 

71,480 

o u q 
*C 3 > 

< 

Others 

4,112 

9,365 

Total 

5,363 

130,902 


Grand Total 

2,006,109 

3,769,087 


Source: Joint Board of the Four Government Banks 


(2) Cooperative Movement—The de¬ 
velopment of the cooperative movement 
in China began comparatively recently. 
In 1931, there were only 2,796 coopera¬ 
tive societies with a total membership 
of 56,432. By the end of February, 
1945, the number of cooperatives had 
been increased to 172,169 with a total 
membership of 16,149,484 and a total 
capital of $802,632,881. Among these co¬ 
operative organizations regular coopera¬ 
tive societies numbered 153,532 with a 
total membership of 15,742,242. 

In charge of the cooperative administra¬ 
tion is the Central Cooperative Adminis¬ 
tration (formerly known as the Coopera¬ 
tive Bureau) of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Provincial cooperative affairs are 
handled by either the social affairs admin¬ 
istrations or the reconstruction depart¬ 
ments of the provincial governments. 
Special sections are created under the 
hsien administrations to take care of the 
organization and work of the cooperatives 
in the rural districts. 

Cooperatives are generally classified 
into credit, supply, producers’, con¬ 
sumers*, public utility, marketing, and 
insurance. Most of the Chinese co¬ 
operatives are credit societies. Next are 
agricultural producers* and consumers' 
societies. Agricultural and handicraft 
enterprises handled by the cooperatives 
include cooperative farms, animal hus¬ 


bandry, paper making, cotton plantation, 
textile, tea cultivation, vegetable and 
fruit raising and irrigation. The policy 
of the Central Cooperative Administration 
is to organize at least one society in each 
locality and to organize different kinds of 
societies to meet the various needs of the 
locality. 

In extending cooperative loans, the 
Central Cooperative Administration closely 
cooperates with the Joint Board of 
the Four Government Banks and pro¬ 
vincial and listen cooperative banks. 
The Administration has been making 
preparations for the establishment of a 
central cooperative bank to handle co¬ 
operative finance. A special appropria¬ 
tion of $ 2 , 000 , 000,000 has been made 
by the National Government for the 
carrying out of this project. Branches 
are to be set up in various provinces 
and municipalities following the in¬ 
auguration of the Central Cooperative 
Bank. 

Thirty-two per cent of the farmers 
who borrowed money went to the co¬ 
operatives and five per cent to various 
government agencies such as cooperative 
banks and offices handling farm loans, 
according to statistics for 1943 released 
by the National Agricultural Research 
Bureau. The average monthly interest of 
the cooperative loans was only one and 
one-half per cent, while the highest 
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monthly interest of loans from landowners to the farmers included cooperatives, 
and merchants sometimes mounted as high native banks, pawnshops, business firms 
as 25 per cent. Agencies granting loans and landowners. 


Table 52— Number of Various Kinds of Cooperative Organizations 
(February, 1945) 


Kind 

Number of 
Societies 

Number of 
Members 

Capital 

$ 

Cooperative Societies 

163,532 

15,742,242 

722,916,450 

Mutual Aid Societies 

3,703 

207,436 


Probational Societies 

3,555 

199,766 


Local Federations 

1,379 

21,293 

79,716,431 

Total 

172,169 

16,149,484 

802,632,881 


Source: Central Cooperative Administration 


Table 53 —Geographical Distribution of Cooperative Societies 
(February, 1945) 


Province 

Number of 
Societies 

Number of 
Members 

Capital 

$ 

Chekiang 

7,579 

918,864 

25,538,518 

Anhwei 

10,230 

832,611 

26,407,976 

Kiangsi 

11,382 

2,309,962 

76,328,893 

Hupeh 

16,131 

1,278,321 

59,558,704 

Hunan 

18,139 

1,141,418 

10,507,681 

Szechwan 

22,653 

2,083,753 

124,977,958 

Sikang 

1,277 

87,503 

1,899,816 

Honan 

14,231 

1,373,576 

58,205,796 

Shensi 

11,088 

1,251,686 

123,809,137 

Kansu 

5,728 

510,255 

35,754,426 

Fukien 

9,268 

608,963 

17,647,173 

Kwangtung 

10,519 

825,753 

43,529,435 

Kwangsi 

13,625 

1,160,657 

75,055,730 

Yunnan 

7,475 

338,635 

48,410,823 

Kweichow 

11,101 

1,012,787 

34,093,633 

Ningsia 

728 

73,852 

3,939,569 

Suiyuan 

341 

17,613 

1,733,345 

Chungking (Municipality) 

674 

323,275 

35,232,268 

Total 

172,169 

i 

16,149,484 

802,632,881 


Source: Central Cooperative Administration 
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Table 55—Farm Price Quotations of 20 Important Commodities in 16 Provinces in June, 
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PRICE CONTROL 


Commodity prices have been rising 
ever since the outbreak of the war in 

1937, but not until 1939, after the 
loss of Canton and Hankow in October, 

1938, did they begin to increase at an 
accelerating speed. Sudden increases were 
observed in 1940 after the fall of Ichang, 
which made the transportation of com¬ 
modities into the interior even more 
difficult. 

Following the outbreak of the Pacific 
war in 1941, the Chinese Government 
placed all materials relating to national 
defense and the people’s livelihood under 
strict government control by the adoption 
of the National General Mobilization Act , 
which was enforced in May, 1942. The 
latter half of 1944 saw the rate of increase 
of commodity prices in China consider¬ 
ably slowed down. This leveling process 
was ascribed to the improved war situa¬ 
tion in Burma, more effective govern¬ 
ment control over price, bumper autumn 
crops, and increased production of needed 
materials. 

The following review is confined to 
two main parts, namely, general control 
measures and food control. 


GENERAL CONTROL 
MEASURES 

As far as price and commodity control is 
concerned the seven war years from 1937 
to 1944 may be divided into three periods. 
The first period began with the outbreak 
of the War and ended in 1940. During 
this period China fought alone and the 
rise of commodity prices was not violent. 

The second period began in 1941 
when the international situation began to 
change more markedly following the out¬ 
break of the Pacific war and ended in 
the early part of 1942 when the Chinese 
Government adopted stronger measures 
for the suppression of speculation and 
hoarding. The third period began with 
the adoption of the National General 
Mobilization Act and ended at the close 
of 1944, when commodity prices were be¬ 
coming stabilized. 

First Period, 1937-1940 

The rise of commodity price was not 
sharp at the beginning of the war until 
the loss of Hankow and Canton in 1938 
caused a general elevation of price level. 


With the Canton-Hankow railway partly 
controlled by the enemy and shipping 
along the Yangtze river rendered more 
difficult, both international and inland 
transportation began to rely entirely on 
airplanes, trucks, junks, human and 
animal carriers. The fall of Ichang in 
June, 1940, further aggravated the situa¬ 
tion. 

The first set of regulations the Govern* 
ment adopted for the control of various 
kinds of enterprises was the Wartime 
Regulations Governing the Control of 
Agricultural , Mining , Industrial > and 
Commercial Enterprises, promulgated in 
December, 1937 This set of regulations 
empowered the National Military Council 
to control all economic affairs. The 
regulations were later revised. The 
Regulations Governing the Control of 
Agricultural , Mining, Industrial, and 
Commercial Enterprises in Time of 
Emergency * were promulgated in Octo¬ 
ber, 1938. The Ministry of Economic 
Affairs was created in January, 1938, and 
since then this Ministry has been re¬ 
sponsible for the enforcement of these 
regulations, which provide: 

(1) That the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs may exercise control 
over all industrial materials and 
the manufactures thereof; 

(2) That the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs may fix equitable prices 
for the purchase and sale of alt 
kinds of goods, and adopt meas¬ 
ures for the readjustment of the 
supply and demand of commodi¬ 
ties and the suppression of 
profiteering and speculation; 

(3) That the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs may prohibit the export 
and import of certain commodi¬ 
ties; and 

(4) That penalties may be imposed 
on those who violate the regula¬ 
tions. 

The first commodity put under govern¬ 
ment control was liquid fuel. On May 22, 
1938, the Executive Yuan promulgated a 
set of regulations for the control of the 
purchase, sale and storage of gasoline 
and other liquid fuels. Export goods, 
such as tung oil, tea, hog bristles and 
minerals were also placed under control 

•For full text, sec CHINA HANDBOOK , 
1943. 



immediately after the outbreak of the war 
as these materials were to be sent to for¬ 
eign countries to secure more foreign 
exchange. 

By the latter part of 1938, commodity 
prices had been increased by 100 per cent. 
To cope with the situation, the Govern¬ 
ment adopted two sets of regulations, 
namely, Regulations Governing the Pur¬ 
chase and Sale of Daily Necessities at 
Equitable Prices and Regulations Govern¬ 
ing the Suppression of Hoarding of and 
Profiteering in Daily Necessities. The 
Government then took both political and 
economic measures to regulate commodity 
prices. 

The main points of the Regulations 
Governing the Purchase and Sale of Daily 
Necessities at Equitable Prices are: 

(1) The Ministry of Economic Af¬ 
fairs, for the stabilization of com¬ 
modity prices and meeting the 
people’s needs, may create a bu¬ 
reau for the purchase and sale of 
daily necessities at equitable 
prices. 

(2) Daily necessities are confined to 
food, clothing, etc., and are to he 
specified by the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs. 

(3) The following principles are to he 
observed in purchasing and sell¬ 
ing commodities at equitable 
prices: 

(a) In purchasing commodities, 
the lowest price level should 
he maintained in order to 
protect the interest of the 
producers. 

(b) In selling the goods, the 
highest price level should be 
fixed in order to protect the 
interest of the consumers. 

(c) In purchasing and selling 
daily commodities, the Gov¬ 
ernment should not compete 
with legitimate private en¬ 
terprises and merchants. 

(d) Stabilization of the prices 
and supply should be the 
policy of the purchase and 
sales operations. Violent 
price changes and irrational 
profits should be avoided 

(4) Profits to be made out of whole¬ 
sale prices of commodities should 
not exceed five per cent; those 
out of retail prices should not 
exceed 20 per cent. 

(5) Funds for the purchase of daily 
necessities by the bureau are to 
be appropriated by the Joint 
Board of the Four Government 
Banks. 


After the promulgation of these regu¬ 
lations, the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
established the Bureau for the Purchase 
and Sale of Daily Necessities at Equitable 
Prices, which was reorganized in 1942 into 
the Daily Commodities Administration. 
This Administration purchases coal, cook¬ 
ing oil, paper, and other daily-used articles 
and supplies them to the people at low 
prices. 

Second Period, 19414943 

The year 1940 saw commodity prices, 
including food prices, increase at an un¬ 
precedented speed. In January, 1941, the 
Executive Yuan organized the Economic 
Council in an effort to coordinate the con¬ 
trol of the production, transportation, sup¬ 
ply and consumption of important com¬ 
modities. 

One of the important measures the Gov¬ 
ernment adopted in this period was the 
enforcement on February 3, 1941, of the 
Regulations Outlawing the Hoarding of 
and Profiteering in Important Daily Ne¬ 
cessities* 

These regulations provide that the Min¬ 
istry of Economic Affairs may exercise 
control over foodstuffs, clothing, fuel and 
other important daily necessities. Mer¬ 
chants or other people engaged in profit¬ 
eering and hoarding are to be punished 
according to law. The Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs may order the sale of com¬ 
modities in stock at equitable prices after 
registration and investigation concerning 
private goods in stock, and the amount of 
production and supply of commodities 
available. 

According to these regulations, “ hoard¬ 
ing ” includes: (1) purchase and storing 
of the specified goods in large quantities by 
persons who are not merchants, or mer¬ 
chants who are not engaged in purchasing 
and selling of such goods, (2) purchase 
and storing of such commodities by dealers 
for the purpose of profiteering or hoard¬ 
ing, and (3) purchase and storing of such 
commodities by agents with fictitious 
names without any actual buyers or sellers. 
Any action involving hoarding of goods, 
by not offering the same for sale or offer¬ 
ing for sale at prices above the margin of 
authorized profit, is considered “profit¬ 
eering ’’ 

In enforcing the above-mentioned reg¬ 
ulations, chambers of commerce and trade 
guilds are required to assist the Govern¬ 
ment, thus necessitating the control of in¬ 
dustrial and commercial enterprises and 
organizations, The Executive Yuan pro¬ 
mulgated the Regulations Governing the 

•For full text, see CHINA HANDBOOK , 



Compulsory Participation in and Restric¬ 
tion of Withdrawals from Trade Guilds in 
Time of Emergency on October ll f 1940, 
and the Regulations Governing the Con¬ 
trol of Industrial and Commercial Enter¬ 
prises and Organisation in Time of Emer¬ 
gency * on June 17, 1941. These Regula¬ 
tions stipulate that dealers engaged in 
essential enterprises and commodities 
should form trade guilds and participate 
in chambers of commerce, subject to the 
control of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. 

Increased attention was paid to the con¬ 
trol of liquid fuel. Iron and steel were 
placed under control according to a set of 
regulations promulgated in January, 1940. 
The Ministry of Food was created in July, 
1941, to replace the National Food Admin¬ 
istration, which was created in August, 
1940, but failed to stabilize the soaring 
food prices. 

In November, 1941, the Economic Coun¬ 
cil of the Executive Yuan adopted the 
Fundamentals Governing the Enforcement 
of Price Stabilisation * serving as the 
highest principles for price and commod¬ 
ity control. The law specified a functional 
division of the various organs in charge 
of the control and enforcement of price 
control. It stipulated that the method of 
control should be confined to economic 
force rather than political force although 
political measures might be adopted when 
economic methods failed. Economic meth¬ 
ods included the appropriation of special 
price stabilization funds by the Govern¬ 
ment, the strengthening of the control of 
trade guilds and the purchase and sale of 
large quantities of commodities in order 
to influence the market pi ices. 

For the control of commodities in war 
front and occupied areas, the Executive 
Yuan in June, 1942, promulgated a set of 
regulations governing the purchase and 
rescue of commodities from war front and 
occupied areas as well as from foreign 
countries in case transportation routes 
should be cut off. The important points 
of these regulations are: 

(1) The Executive Yuan may order 
government organs concerned to 
purchase or rescue commodities 
from occupied areas and foreign 
countries. 

(2) Corporations, firms, shops and 
individuals may purchase or res¬ 
cue commodities from occupied 
areas and foreign countries, pro¬ 
vided they register with the 
Government. 

(3) Those who purchase or rescue 
commodities from occupied areas 

♦For full text, see CWAM HANDBOOK , 
1943. 


and foreign countries may freely 
dispose of their goods, but the 
Government may impose restric¬ 
tions upon the distribution and 
prices of the commodities, when¬ 
ever necessary. 

(4) Legitimate profits shall be guar¬ 
anteed. 

(5) Government organs in charge of 
transportation shall render as¬ 
sistance in transporting commod¬ 
ities purchased from occupied 
areas and foreign countries. 

(6) Taxes on such commodities may 
be exempted or reduced. 

(7) The Ministry of Economic Af¬ 
fairs, with the approval of the 
Executive Yuan, shall specify 
the kinds of goods to be pur¬ 
chased or rescued 

In February, 1942, the Commodity Ad¬ 
ministration was created under the Minis¬ 
try of Economic Affairs as the sole organ 
for the enforcement of price and commod¬ 
ity control measures. It was, however, 
dissolved in December, 1942. Since then, 
the control of daily necessities has been 
exercised by the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs through the Daily Commodities 
Administration. The control of cotton and 
cotton products has been entrusted to the 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth Administration of 
the Ministry of Finance, which was reor¬ 
ganized in 1942 from the Agricultural 
Credit Administration. 

Third Period, 1942-1944 

The third period began with the pro¬ 
mulgation of the National General Mobili¬ 
sation Act which was enforced on May 5, 
1942, as a measure to bringing the entire 
country into a fully mobilized state, so as 
to concentrate the nation’s human and 
materia) resources for winning the war. 

Commodity control as provided for in 
the National General Mobilisation Act 
may be summarized as follows; 

(1) The Government may compulso¬ 
rily purchase or requisition part 
or all National General Mobili¬ 
zation materials. 

(2) The Government may order the 
producers, traders or importers 
of National General Mobilization 
materials to store a fixed amount 
of such materials and the latter, 
without the approval of govern¬ 
ment organs concerned, shall not 
freely dispose of them within a 
specified period of time. 

(3) The Government may direct, 
manage, restrict or ban the pro¬ 
duction, sale, use, repair, storage, 



consumption, removal or transfer 
of National General Mobilization 
materials. 

(4) The Government may institute a 
system of control over the price 
and quantity involved in the 
transaction of National General 
Mobilization materials and the 
people’s necessities. 

(5) The Government may encourage, 
restrict or prohibit the export or 
import of a certain commodity, 
and may also raise, lower or 
exempt export duties. 

(6) The Government may restrict the 
transportation and storage ex¬ 
penses, the insurance fees, repair 
fees, and rentals of National Gen¬ 
eral Mobilization materials. 

(7) The Government may requisition 
the people’s land, houses and 
other structures, or make altera¬ 
tions thereon. 

(8) The Government may regulate 
the distribution of farm land, the 
apportionment of farm labor and 
the relations between the land- 
owners and tenants, and may or¬ 
der the reclamation of wasteland 
within a specified period of time. 

The term “ National General Mobiliza¬ 
tion materials,” as mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs, refers to the following 
items : 

(1) Military weapons, ammunition 
and supplies ,* 

(2) Food, fodder, clothing material, 
and other supplies; 

(3) Drugs, medical equipment and 
supplies; and other public health 
equipment and supplies; 

(4) Ships, vehicles, horses, and other 
transportation equipment and 
supplies; 

(5) Construction materials and 

building equipment; 

(6) Electric power and fuel; 

(7) Communication equipment and 
supplies 

(8) All necessary materials and ma¬ 
chines for the manufacture, re¬ 
pair, apportionment, replenish¬ 
ment ana storage of the above- 
mentioned equipment and sup¬ 
plies ; 

(9) Any other such materials as the 
Government may designate. 

The Provisional Regulations Governing 
Penalties for Violators of the National 
General Mobilisation Act were promul¬ 
gated on June 29, 1942, and enforced on 
August 1, 1942. Capital punishment or 


life imprisonment may be imposed on seri¬ 
ous offenders. 

The Economic Council of the Executive 
Yuan was reorganized in May, 1$42, into 
the National General Mobilization Council 
for the enforcement of the Act . According 
to the Regulations Governing the Organic 
zation of the National General Mobiliza¬ 
tion Council * the Council was empow¬ 
ered: ( 1 ) to make plans for the control 
and use of human and material power of 
the nation, ( 2 ) to examine the programs, 
plans, projects, laws and regulations re¬ 
lating to the work of the ministries and 
other subsidiary organs of the Executive 
Yuan, (3) to coordinate and adjust Na¬ 
tional General Mobilization affairs to be 
undertaken by the ministries and other 
subsidiary organs of the Executive Yuan, 
and (4) to coordinate matters relating to 
the National General Mobilization to be 
undertaken by organs not subordinate to 
the Executive Yuan. 

The most important law ever adopted 
by the National Government for price con¬ 
trol is the Program for Strengthening 
Price Control . which replaced previous 
regulations. The Program, proposed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was 
adopted by the People’s Political Council 
in October, 1942, and again by the 10th 
plenary session of the Fifth Central Exec¬ 
utive Committee of the Kuommtang in 
November. 

On December 17, 1942, Generalissimo 
Chiang, in his capacity as president of the 
Executive Yuan, issued a circular telegram 
to the Ministers of Finance, Economic 
Affairs, Communications, Agriculture and 
Forestry, Social Affairs, and Food, as well 
as provincial governors and municipal 
mayors, ordering the restriction of com¬ 
modity prices, transportation charges, and 
wages as from January 15, 1943, using 
those prevailing on November 30, 1942, 
as standards for readjustment. The Gen¬ 
eralissimo announced in his circular the 
adoption of a set of regulations governing 
the enforcement of the Program for 
Strengthening Price Control , to be effec¬ 
tive within ten days after the receipt of 
the order. 

The contents of these measures are as 
follows • 

(1) Central Machinery —The standing 
committee of the National General Mo¬ 
bilization Council shall be temporarily des¬ 
ignated as the highest policymaking organ 
for price control throughout the nation, 
and shall be responsible for the direction 
of competent organs in executing price 
control. 


•For full text, see CHIN.4 HANDBOOK , 
1943. The Council was abolished in March, 
1945, its functions being taken over by the 
Executive Yuan. 



The standing committee of the Na¬ 
tional General Mobilization Council shall 
be strengthened. The Vice-President of 
the Executive Yuan, the Minister of Mili¬ 
tary Affairs, the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, the Minis¬ 
ter of Communications, the Minister of 
Food, the Minister of Social Affairs, and 
the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry 
shall all attend the standing committee 
meetings. 

The standing committee of the National 
General Mobilization Council shall meet 
once a week, to be presided over by the 
President of the Executive Yuan. The 
Vice-President of the Executive Yuan 
shall act for the President if the latter is 
not able to attend on account of other 
business. Resolutions adopted at the meet¬ 
ings shall be executed by order of the 
Executive Yuan. 

Competent authorities of related organs 
may be invited to attend the meetings of 
the standing committee whenever neces¬ 
sary. 

(2) Provincial Machinery —Provincial 
governments shall be responsible for price 
control in their respective provinces 
Whenever necessary, price control bureaus 
may be created upon the decision of the 
Central Government. The chairman of 
the provincial governments shall be direc¬ 
tors of such bureaus, while deputy direc¬ 
tors shall be appointed by the Central 
Government. The organization and pow¬ 
ers of such bureaus shall be stipulated 
by separate regulations. 

(3) Hsicn Machinery—Hsicn govern¬ 
ments shall be responsible for price con¬ 
trol in their respective districts. When¬ 
ever necessary, the provincial government 
may create hsicn price control machinery. 

Town and village cooperatives shall he 
strengthened as the basic units for the 
concentration and distribution of commod¬ 
ities. 

(4) Municipal Machinery — Municipal 
governments shall be responsible for price 
control in their respective municipalities. 
Whenever necessary, special organs in 
charge of price control may be created. 

(5) fixing of Price Ceilings— Price 
ceilings shall be periodically fixed. Black 
markets shall be suppressed. Competent 
authorities may purchase or sell or seize 
and hold the commodities if their market 
prices are higher than the fixed price ceil¬ 
ings, and may confiscate the commodities 
if the case is serious. 

The first step in fixing price ceilings 
shall be to concentrate efforts on the en¬ 
forcement of strict price control and the 
fixing of price ceilings in producing and 


consuming centers in the different prov¬ 
inces. For other localities, laws and regu¬ 
lations relating to price control shall be 
promulgated and organs in charge of price 
control shall be ordered to enforce the 
measures strictly so as to lay the founda¬ 
tion for control throughout the nation and 
to avoid shortcomings in the preliminary 
step. 

Transport and wage rates at places 
where the fixing of price ceilings ts en¬ 
forced shall be restricted upon the date of 
the issuance of the order for price restric¬ 
tion. 

(6) Control of Commodities —The pro¬ 
duction, marketing and sale of commodi¬ 
ties selected for price restriction shall be 
registered and placed under control. 
Whenever necessary the various ranks of 
price control organs may compulsorily 
purchase the commodities. 

The Government shall encourage the 
merchants to rescue and purchase com¬ 
modities from occupied areas, and shall 
guarantee them a legitimate profit on the 
same. The Government shall buy over 
the commodities and sell them if the cost 
and profit exceed the fixed price ceilings. 

Blockade along the frontlines shall be 
strengthened so as to prevent needed com¬ 
modities from falling into the hands of the 
enemy and puppets. 

The principle for commodity control 
shall be that the Government directs in¬ 
dustrial and commercial enterprises and 
protects legitimate interests, which in turn 
should abide by government control. The 
Government shall assist in the development 
of private enterprises and, whenever pos¬ 
sible, shall not directly engage in such 
business. 

Each kind of commodity selected for 
price control shall be placed under the 
control of a specified organ. Other organs 
shall not intervene. 

(7) Increase of Production —As to con¬ 
trolled agricultural commodities the Gov¬ 
ernment, central as well as provincial and 
hsicn, shall map out programs for increas¬ 
ing the production; shall direct and super¬ 
vise the people, through the lower admin¬ 
istrative units, to produce a sufficient 
amount of commodities in accordance with 
the fixed program; and shall assist in the 
construction of irrigation projects and 
technical improvement. As to industrial 
and mineral products, competent authori¬ 
ties shall fix the amount of commodities 
to be produced in specified periods of 
time on the basis of the productive capac¬ 
ities of the producers. The Government 
and financial organs shall assist in the 
increase of capital. 



Rewards shall be given to those agricul¬ 
tural and industrial producers who pro¬ 
duce amounts sufficient to meet or exceed 
the quota the Government fixes, and pun¬ 
ishment to those who do not produce suffi¬ 
cient amounts. 

As to those industries and mines of 
which the production should he increased 
in accordance with the program for con¬ 
trol, the Government shall set aside a large 
sum of money to guarantee the security 
of private investments in such enterprises 
as well as legitimate profit from such in¬ 
vestments. 

Encouragement and promotion shall be 
given to the development of handicrafts as 
a measure to increase the production of 
daily necessities. 

Provincial and hsicu governments shall 
direct and supervise town and village ad¬ 
ministrations below the hsicn administra¬ 
tion, people's organizations, schools and 
other organizations to engage in produc¬ 
tive activities. 

The Government shall offer facilities 
and assistance in matters pertaining to 
raw materials, capital, labor and trans¬ 
portation to increase the production of the 
controlled commodities. 

(8) Restriction of Consumption —Big 
cities and populous towns shall gradually 
adopt the rationing system for the pur¬ 
chase of foodstuffs and other commodities 
with ration cards as a step toward the 
adjustment of production and consumption 
and the prevention of waste in both con¬ 
sumption and purchase Even hoarding 
for one’s own uses shall likewise he 
strictly suppressed. 

The production, transportation and sale 
of luxuries and unnecessary goods shall be 
suppressed. 

People shall lead a life befitting war¬ 
time, and banquets, wedding and funeral 
feasts, festival and New Year presents, 
and other activities of unnecessary spend¬ 
ing shall be suppressed and prohibited 
(such as silk and cotton scrolls and cur¬ 
tains and feasts at wedding, funeral, and 
birthday parties). 

(9) Improvement of Transportation — 
Programs for equipping trucks to use 
charcoal and tung oil instead of gasoline 
shall be accelerated so as to make use of 
trucks now not running 

The people shall be urged to develop 
stage transportation and to utilize animal 
power. 

Organs in charge of transportation and 
tax collection shall be simplified so as to 
reduce the difficulties in transporting com¬ 
mercial and rescued commodities. Extor¬ 


tion along the routes of transportation on 
the part of inspection officers shall be 
strictly prohibited. The inspection offices 
shall assist the merchants by giving them 
all facilities instead of obstructing them. 

Organs in charge of transportation and 
stage transportation in different provinces, 
municipalities and hsicn shall transport 
goods to the fullest capacity, in accordance 
with the fixed quantity of goods to be 
transported in a specified locality within a 
specified period of time Local govern¬ 
ments shall be responsible for the direction 
and supervision, and shall punish those 
who do not transport a sufficient amount 
of goods as specified. 

(10) Strengthening of Organizations — 
Provincial and hsicn governments should 
supervise the strengthening of such basic 
organizations as hsiang (or chcn) schools, 
pao schools, cooperatives, able-bodied units 
and women's associations, so as to enable 
them to participate in the control of prices, 
the increase of production and the restric¬ 
tion of consumption. 

Besides, the organization of industrial, 
trade and professional guilds and associa¬ 
tions in various cities and towns, pur¬ 
chasing and wholesale agents shall also be 
organized to allow only one business or¬ 
ganization for one kind of enterprise on 
the market. This measure shall be applied 
to foodstuffs and other important farm 
products first. 

(11) Control of Currency and Credit — 
Measures for currency and credit control 
shall be strengthened, credit shall be re¬ 
trenched : and the rate of interest shall he 
controlled so as to associate closely with 
the price control policy The extension of 
commercial loans which are not yet placed 
under government control shall be strictly 
prohibited, and the excessive purchasing 
power of the public, especially in big 
cities, shall he absorbed so as to balance 
supply and demand. 

Savings shall he further promoted and 
the savings shall be used in productive en¬ 
terprises so as to promote the people’s 
interest and confidence m savings. The 
extent to which all hanks may develop 
their savings business shall be strictly 
fixed, and inspection and investigation 
shall he made before giving reward or 
punishment. Mal-practice shall be pro¬ 
hibited 

(12) Readjustment of Taxation ,—The 
rate of taxation for those quasi-luxuries 
and non-essential commodities which can¬ 
not be prohibited for the time being shall 
he raised as much as possible. 

The rate of direct taxes, such as income 
and wartime excessive profit taxes, shall 
be raised so as to help in restricting prices. 



The collection of land title deeds and 
land values shall be introduced and the 
rates shall be raised. 

New taxes of high rates shall be im¬ 
posed on the children of rich landowners 
and merchants who escape military and 
labor conscription under the pretence of 
going to schools or other reasons. 

(13) Retrenchment of Budgets —From 
now on, different organs in the central and 
local governments shall stabilize their 
budgets by using money to meet actual 
needs only and shall try to produce a 
surplus through thrift. Unlimited addi¬ 
tional budgets shall not be allowed. 

Central and local governments shall 
abolish or amalgamate organs not of 
urgent need after inspection and investi¬ 
gation. Beginning from the 32nd Year 
of the Republic (1943), the creation of 
new organs shall be strictly prohibited 
except those related to the stabilization of 
the economic foundation and price control. 

The number of government employees 
within each of the ministries and commis¬ 
sions in the Central Government and pro¬ 
vincial governments shall be reduced, and 
those eliminated from the offices shall he 
placed at work in border regions or rural 
productive enterprises. Beginning from 
the 32nd Year, only reductions may be 
made, and an increase of workers shall 
not be allowed 

(14) Large Appropriations —Besides af¬ 
fairs undertaken by existing organs for the 
enforcement of the price control policy, 
large appropriations shall be made as 
quickly as possible for the establishment 
of new machinery for the execution of the 
measure, and for compulsory put chase 
and assistance in the production and rescue 
of commodities 

The amount of money for the enforce¬ 
ment of the price control policy shall be 
at least three per cent of the total expen¬ 
ditures in the budget of the 32nd Year 

Regulations Governing the Enforce¬ 
ment of the Program for Strengthen¬ 
ing Price Control 
(Adopted on December 17, 1942) 

(1) Provincial and municipal govern¬ 
ments shall enforce the restriction of com¬ 
modity prices at important markets, trans¬ 
portation charges and wages under their 
jurisdiction, beginning January 15. 1943. 

(2) Commodity prices at the different 
markets, transportation charges and wages 
prevailing on November 30, 1942, shall be 
separately taken as standards for the re¬ 
strictions to be fixed by local governments 
concerned. 


(3) With regard to restrictions, special 
attention shall be paid to the people s 
cessities, such as food, salt, cooking o*! n 
cotton, cotton yarn, cotton piecegoods, fuel 
and paper, transportation charges and 
wages. 

(4) Local governments concerned shall 
direct and supervise local trade guilds in 
deciding the prices of the people’s necessi¬ 
ties and other commodities in accordance 
with the above-mentioned time and stand¬ 
ard so as to attain the purpose of having 
one price for one kind of commodity at 
one time in one locality. For those com¬ 
modities under the control of special or¬ 
gans in the Central Government, the prices 
shall be decided by the organs concerned 
in cooperation with local governments 
concerned 

(5) Local governments concerned, after 
having approved the fixed prices, shall 
promulgate and enforce them in the areas 
under their jurisdiction and immediately 
report such to the competent superior or¬ 
gan for scrutinization. For those com¬ 
modities under the control of a special 
organ in the Central Government, similar 
reports shall be made to the ministry con¬ 
cerned. The superior organ or ministry 
concerned may order the revision of the 
fixed prices if they do not correspond with 
the fixed standards. 

(6) Companies, firms and shops, or 
members of trade guilds shall post the 
fixed prices at trading places or label the 
commodities The prices shall not be 
changed unless with government approval. 

(7) Black markets shall be strictly pro¬ 
hibited after the enforcement of price re¬ 
strictions Any one violating the laws 
and orders or arbitrarily raising the prices 
shall be immediately checked by the com¬ 
petent authorities and prosecuted. 

After the adoption of the Program for 
Strengthening Price Control , price ceilings 
were fixed for important commodities. 
These ceiling prices Were enforced in 66 
cities and counties in Szechwan including 
Chungking, seven cities and counties in 
Sikang, seven cities and counties in Kwei¬ 
chow, ten cities and counties in Yunnan, 
four cities and counties in Kwangsi, 
11 cities and counties in Kwangtung. 
seven cities and counties in Hunan, the 
whole province of Hupeh, 20 cities and 
counties in Kiangsi, five cities and counties 
in Fukien, ten cities and counties in Che¬ 
kiang, 16 cities and counties in Anhwei, 
the whole province of Kansu, five cities 
and counties in Shensi, 13 cities and coun¬ 
ties in Honan, seven cities and counties in 
Suiyuan, 23 cities and counties in Shansi 
and one city in Chinghai. Commodities 
placed under control vary from locality to 



locality as readjustments have to he made 
to meet local differences. 

In May, 1944, the 12th plenary session 
of the Fifth Central Executive Committee 
of the Kuomintang adopted a set of 
emergency measures for the enforcement 
of the Program for Strengthening Price 
Control . The main points in these emer¬ 
gency measures are: 

(1) The amount of taxes in kind is 
to be increased and their scope is 
to be enlarged. 

(2) Needed materials are to be im¬ 
ported from Allied countries to 
stabilize domestic economy. 

(3) Capital, equipment and machin¬ 
ery, and raw materials should be 
supplied to important industrial 
and mining enterprises in order 
to increase production and to sta¬ 
bilize prices. 

(4) Surplus purchasing power is to 
be absorbed in the sales of im¬ 
ported materials and commodi¬ 
ties. The prices of food and 
clothing materials should be first 
stabilized. 

(5) Financial measures should be co¬ 
ordinated with measures adopted 
for price and commodity control. 

(6) Separate regulations may be 
adopted in the various provinces 
to meet local differences. 

(7) Hoarding and manipulation are 
to be eradicated Public func¬ 
tionaries are prohibited from en¬ 
tering into business undertakings. 

(8) More payments in kind are to be 
given to the armed forces, public 
functionaries, and school teachers. 

Based on the emergency measures, the 
National General Mobilization Council in 
August, 1944, adopted two sets of regula¬ 
tions, one specifying the functions of pro¬ 
vincial price control organs and the other 
governing subsidies to be granted to gov¬ 
ernment and private enterprises as a meas¬ 
ure of price control. 

The first set of regulations is known as 
An Outline for the Enforcement of Price 
and Commodity Control in the 1'arious 
Provinces, the main points of which are: 

(1) Inter-provincial trade should not 
be handicapped by individual 
provincial governments. Legiti¬ 
mate private interests should be 
encouraged in inter-provincial 
business transactions. 

(2) Provincial governments should 
not prohibit or hinder the trans¬ 
portation of commodities from 
one province to the other. Prov¬ 


inces bordering war areas should 
observe the Regulations Govern¬ 
ing the Control of. Export mid 
Import Goods in li'artunc, so as 
to prevent needed commodities 
from falling into enemy hands. 

(3) Provincial governments should 
observe the price ceilings as fixed 
by the Central Government relat¬ 
ing to the eight essential com¬ 
modities, namely, food, salt, cook¬ 
ing oil, cotton, cotton yarn, cot¬ 
ton piccegoods, fuel and paper. 

(4) Provincial enterprises or trading 
.companies should not compete 
with private interests. Their 
work should he confined to in¬ 
creasing the output of local prod¬ 
ucts and improving transporta¬ 
tion facilities. 

(5) Provincial banks should not en¬ 
gage in business transactions 
other than hanking. 

(6) Direction and supervision of 
trade guilds and c*x>perative so¬ 
cieties should be strengthened as 
a supplementary measure for 
price and commodity control. 

The second set of regulations the 
National General Mobilization Council 
adopted in August, 1944, is known as the 
Regulations Governing the Petition of 
Government-operated and Private-maned 
Enterprises for Readjustments of Prices 
and the Evaluation of the Work and 
Granting of Subsidies to the Enterprises 
by the Government. Governed-operated or 
private-owned enterprises may increase 
the prices of their products or receive gov¬ 
ernment subsidies if such enterprises arc 
deemed necessary for strengthening the 
national defense or improving the people’s 
livelihood. 

The eight essential commodities related 
to the people’s livelihood are under the 
control of several organs. Food under the 
Ministry of Food; salt under the Salt 
Administration of the Ministry of Finance; 
cotton, cotton yarn and cotton cloth under 
the Cotton. Yarn and Goth Administra¬ 
tion of the Ministry of Finance; cooking 
oil, fuel and paper under the Daily Com¬ 
modities Administration of the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs and the Fuel Control 
Administration. The control of liquid fuel 
is exercised by the Liquid Fuel Control 
Commission. The control of export goods 
has been divided into two parts since the 
outbreak of the war, namely, minerals un¬ 
der the National Resources Commission 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, and 
tung oil, hog bristles, wool, tea and silk 
under the Foreign Trade Commission of 
the Ministry of Finance. The control of 
industrial materials is handled by the In* 



dustrial and Mining Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Before being amalgamated into 
the War Production Board, which was 
inaugurated in November, 1944, both the 
Fuel Control Administration and the In¬ 


dustrial and Mining Adjustment Adminis¬ 
tration were wider the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomics Affairs. The following chart showi 
the control of various essential commodi¬ 
ties by different organs. 


Food Administration 


Ministry of Food 

Ministry of Finance 

Executive Yuan 

Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

War Prixiuction 
Board 


Civilian Food Supply Bureau 

Bureau for Storage and Trans¬ 
portation of Food 

Foreign Trade Commission 

Cotton, Yarn and Cloth Ad¬ 
ministration 

[Salt Administration 

National Resources Commis¬ 
sion 

Daily Commodities Adminis¬ 
tration 


Collection of land tax in 
kind and food borrowing. 
Adjustment of civilian food 
supply. 

Storage and transportation 
of food 

Imports and exports. 


Cotton, cotton yarn and 
cloth. 

Salt 


Minerals for sale abroad. 


... Cooking oil, bituminous coal 
and paper. 

... Industrial materials and 
equipment, coke, liquid 
fuel. 


Food and food prices have been 
brought under control. (See section on 
Food Control.) Salt had been one of the 
monopolized goods and was supplied to 
the people on a rationed basis until Jan¬ 
uary, 1945, when it came under the Con¬ 
solidated Tax. During 1944, the salt price 
had only slight fluctuations. (For details, 
see chapter on Public Finance,) 

For the control of cotton, cotton yarn 
and cotton cloth, the Cotton, Yarn and 
Cloth Administration of the Ministry of 
Finance adopted a policy of purchasing 
cotton and cotton products at prices not 
lower than their production costs. The 
Administration purchased 145.328 piculs 
of cotton in 1941, 335,221 piculs in 1942, 
842,430 piculs in 1943 and 440,814 piculs 
in 1944. The amount of machine-spun 
yarn purchased by the Administration to¬ 
talled 3.034 bales in 1941, 28,965 bales in 
1942, 82,790 bales in 1943 and 98,359 bales 
in 1944. The machine-woven cloth pur¬ 
chased totalled 138.006 bolts in 1941, 
912.390 bolts m 1942, 1,597,819 bolts in 
1943 and 2,298,037 bolts in 1944 

The price of cotton is fixed at a ratio 
of one catty of cotton to six catties of 
wheat and is readjusted every year. As 
the price of cotton is fixed, the prices of 
yarn and doth are also fixed and subject 
to readjustments by the Government For 
1944, because of comparative stability, no 
readjustments were made on the prices of 
cotton and yarn. The price of cloth was 
readjusted only once during the same year. 
AO cotton yarn is sold on the market; it 
ts sold through the Cotton, Yarn and 
Cloth Administration. The Administration 
maintains sales offices in various cities to 


supply the people with piecegoods. Each 
person in uniform is entitled to 20.8 yards 
of doth a year, while each government 
functionary or school teacher is entitled 
to 10 9 yards a year at low prices. 

The control of fuel is under the care of 
of the Fuel Control Administration of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs. The Ad¬ 
ministration controls coal and coke in 
Szechwan, Shensi, Honan, Hunan, 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi, extending loans 
for the increase of production and the im¬ 
provement of transportation. For the con¬ 
trol of supply, the Administration pur¬ 
chases coal and coke and supplies them 
to industrial establishments, public organ¬ 
izations and the people at low prices. 

Vegetable oil and paper are under the 
control of the Daily Commodities Admin¬ 
istration. Vegetable oil is one of the com¬ 
modities under the price ceiling restric¬ 
tions The Administration purchases 
vegetable oil and supplies it to public or¬ 
ganizations and the people at low prices. 
In Szechwan, the Administration entrusts 
to the China Vegetable Oil Plant the 
purchase and processing of vegetable oil 
and supplies the people on a per capita 
basis. The control of paper is confined 
to Szechwan only. Financial and technical 
assistance is given to paper producing 
plants. 

During 1944, commodity prices were 
considerably stabilized The general trend 
was upward during January, February, 
and March. By April, the rise was ar¬ 
rested and by May commodity prices were 
more or less stationary. They dropped 
during June, July, and August, and re- 



Table 1—Index Series of Retail Prices in Key Cities and Hsien in Free China 
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Table 2 —Chungking Price Index Numbers for 1943 and 

Base: Average of January-June, 1937 
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t«mcd to the earlier level in September 
ami October. A slight increase in com¬ 
modity prices was seen in November and 
December. 

The reasons for the leveling off of com¬ 
modity prices in 1944 are manifold. First, 
the Government was successful in its 
efforts to forestall undue increase of prices 
by rigid enforcement of regulations. Sec¬ 
ond, the year 1944 witnessed a bumper 
crop unprecedented in the last ten years. 
Third, the Government adopted the gold 
policy to limit the activity of currency 
and credit, thereby controlling gold prices 
and minimizing speculation on commodity 
prices. 

The slight fluctuations during the year 
were not successfully averted because of 
the unfavorable conditions to the stability 
of commodity prices that still existed, 
such as increase of currency, shortage of 
resources and materials, increase of cost 
of production, and transportation difficul¬ 
ties. 

In 1944, the Government made fewer 
readjustments of commodity prices than 
in any year of the war. Only slight raises 
were effected on the prices of wheat flour, 
cooking oil, and piecegoods. 

FOOD CONTROL 

Food has been brought under effective 
control since the inauguration of the Min¬ 
istry of Food in July, 1941. As China is 
an agricultural country, she would have no 
food problem of consequence if transporta¬ 
tion were not difficult Food control is, 
therefore, confined to market control of 
only the small portion of rice, wheat and 
other cereals that need he brought from 
countryside to the cities for the consump¬ 
tion of the urban jxipulation. 

For the supply of foodstuffs to the 
armed forces and to the public function¬ 
aries, the Ministry of Food secures a large 
amount of foodstuffs each year through 
the collection of land tax in kind. 

The rise of food prices was first felt in 
the spring of 1°40. Following the fall of 
Ichang in June, 1940, transportation be¬ 
tween Szechwan and the mid-Yangtze 
provinces was cut, resulting in increasing 
difficulties in the transportation of food 
and other supplies. Good crops in western 
provinces, however, help to lower food 
prices. For example, bumper crops in 
1944 caused slumps in food prices. Food 
prices in the Chengtu Plain dropped as 
much as 42 per cent. 

Food Administration 

The Ministry of Food was formally 
inaugurated on July 1, 1941, to replace 
the National Food Administration which 


failed to stabilize the soaring food prices. 
The functions of the Ministry of Food are: 
(1) to supply army rations, (2) to read¬ 
just the supply and demand of food for 
civilian consumption, (3) to control food 
prices, (4) to set up storehouses through¬ 
out the country and to direct insect con¬ 
trol, (5) to supply transport facilities for 
the transportation of food, (6) to control 
the consumption of foodstuffs, and (7) to 
enforce laws and regulations relating to 
food administration. The work is under¬ 
taken by seven departments of the Minis¬ 
try, namely, food control, food storage, 
distribution, investigation, finance,, per¬ 
sonnel and general affairs. 

The Ministry of Food controls provin¬ 
cial and municipal food administration 
bureaus in addition to a number of other 
subsidiary organs in charge of transpor¬ 
tation and the supply of food to civilians. 
Food control in the hsicn is handled by 
food administration sections of the listen 
governments. 

Control of Food Supply 

For the purpose of the control of food 
supply, the Ministry of Food, in collabo¬ 
ration with the Ministry of Finance, has 
adopted two methods, namely, the collec¬ 
tion of land tax in kind and the compul¬ 
sory purchase of foodstuffs from land- 
owners. The second method was changed 
in 1943 to government borrowing of food¬ 
stuffs from landowners. 

At the outset, the collection of land tax 
in kind was jointly administered by the 
Ministries of Finance and Food. The 
Land Tax Commission of the Ministry of 
Finance took charge of the collection, 
while the Ministry of Food took charge of 
storage and distribution. In 1943, to fa¬ 
cilitate administration, the functions of 
provincial and hsicn land tax and food 
administrations were gradually amalga¬ 
mated. In order further to consolidate 
food control, the Land Tax Commission 
was placed under the administration of 
the Ministry of Food as from March, 1945. 

The idea of reintroducing the centuries- 
old method of collecting land tax in kind 
was proposed in 1940. But it was not 
adopted and enforced until April, 1941, 
when the Eighth Plenary Session of the 
Fifth Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang decided that the collection of 
land tax should be taken over by the Cen¬ 
tral Government from the local admin¬ 
istrations and the land tax should be col¬ 
lected in kind. The collection is mainly 
in rice, but in places where rice is not 
produced, wheat and other dbreals are 
collected. 

The compulsory purchase of foodstuffs 
was undertaken simultaneously with the 



collection of land tax in kind in 1941, 

1942, and 1943. The purchases were paid 
lor in cash, 30 per cent, and in Food 
Treasury Notes, 70 per cent. Such notes 
are secured on the receipts from land tax, 
and may be used as security in govern¬ 
ment affairs. In 1943, nine provinces 
changed the purchases into borrowing, 
that is, the Government borrowed food¬ 
stuffs from the landowners without in¬ 
terest. In 1944, all purchases were 
changed into borrowing. 

The Government’s collection of land 
tax in kind and compulsory purchase of 
foodstuffs totalled 43,765,623 piculs of 
rice and wheat for 1941 and 66,175,687 
piculs of rice and wheat for 1942. During 

1943 , the total collection of land tax 

in kind, compulsory purchase of food¬ 
stuffs, and borrowing from landowners 
was 64,780,678 piculs of rice and wheat. 
In 1944, with the spread of the war 

in the southeastern provinces of China, 
the Government exempted many food 
producing centers from the imposition of 
food control. Nevertheless, the total 
collection for the year was set at 

66,290,395 piculs of rice and wheat. 
Up to the end of March, 1945, 50,526,747 
piculs of rice and wheat, 77 per cent 

of the total, had been collected. The 


yearly quota was expected to be fulfilled 
at the end of the fiscal period, June, 
1945. 

The Ministry of Food also purchases 
foodstuffs from war areas at higher 
prices. Such purchases were made in 
areas close to the enemy in Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, Fukien, Anhwei, Shansi and 
Suiyuan. 

Distribution of Food 

With more than 60,000,000 piculs of 
rice and wheat under its disposal every 
year through the collection of land tax 
in kind and borrowing, the Ministry of 
Food is able to supply food to the Armed 
Forces, public functionaries, school¬ 
teachers, students and others whose work 
is essential in wartime. Of the total, 
60 per ’cent of the food goes to the army, 
while the rest is distributed among other 
war workers. A portion of the rice and 
wheat is used to check the rise of food 
prices in the market. 

The Ministry of Food supplies every 
soldier with a daily ration of 25 Hang 
(ounce) of rice. Ninety per cent of the 
army rations are given in kind, while the 
rest are given in cash in localities where 
transportation is difficult. Government 


Table 4—Government Distribution of Public Food 
for 1944 


Province 

Kind 

of 

Food 

Unit 

For Central 
Government 
Offices 

For Provincial 
Government 
Offices 

For Hsien 
Offices 

Chekiang 

Rice 

Picul 

200,000 

360,000 

800,000 

Anhwei 

a 


200,000 

337,000 

662,781 

Kiangsi 

u 

a 

400,000 

550,000 

870,000 

Hupeh 

it 

u 

200,000 

400,000 

955,397 

Hunan 

u 

u 

500,000 

700,000 

1,300,000 

Szechwan i 

U ; 

a 

3,000,000 

900,000 

2,100,000 

Sikang 

a 

u 

100,000 

160,000 

100,000 

Fukien 

« 

u 

400,000 

450,000 

700,000 

Kwangtung 

u 

u 

400,000 

440,000 

766,866 

Kwangsi 

u 

u 

500,000 

370,000 

650,000 

Yunnan 

a 

ti 

300,000 

400,000 

497,709 

Kweichow 

u 

u 

350,000 

330,000 

509,423 

Shansi 

Wheat 

(( 

100,000 

143,000 

150,000 

Shensi 

u 

tt 

300,000 

350,000 

750,000 

Kansu 

u 

it 

200,000 

240,000 

300,000 

Ningsia 

u 

u 

50,000 

90,000 

100,000 

Chinghai 

u 

u 

50,000 

30,000 

Sutyuan 

“ 

u 

50,000 

44,000 


Honan 

u 

u 

300,000 

254,000 

600,000 

Total | 

Rice 

Wheat 

picul 

a 

6,550,000 

1,050,000 

5,397,000 

3,151,000 

9,912,176 

1,900,000 


Source: Ministry of Food 






employees and school teachers and piculs of wheat were distributed to central 

their families are supplied with rice or government offices in nine provinces, 

cash allowances for the purchases of while those in other provinces received 

food. Students, war orphans, workers in food allowances equivalent to 1,975,000 

essential industries and prisoners are piculs of rice and 750,000 piculs of wheat 

also supplied with government rice. In 1945, public food to be distributed to 

Food for public functionaries in the central government offices total 8,150,000 

various provinces and hsicn is also ap- piculs of rice and 1,434,000 piculs of 

propriated out of the food collected and wheat, 

borrowed. 

Public food distributed to provincial 
No common system of distributing government offices in 1943 totalled 

public food among central, provincial, 5,942,000 piculs of rice and 1,217,000 

and hsicn government offices prevailed piculs of wheat. In 1944, 5,397,000 

until 1943 when uniform measures were piculs of rice and 724,000 piculs of wheat 

adopted by various food-distributing were appropriated to various provinces 

organs. In 1943, public food distributed in addition to food allowances equivalent 

to central government offices in 17 to 427,000 piculs of wheat. The 1945 

provinces totalled 5,789,000 piculs of rice budget calls for the distribution of 

and 338,000 piculs of wheat. In 1944 5,337,000 piculs of rice and 1,199,000 

4,575,000 piculs of rice and 300,000 piculs of wheat. 


Table 5—Public Food Authorized for Distribution in Various 




Provinces in 1945 



Province 

Kind 

of 

Unit 

For Central 
Government 

For Provincial 
Government 

For Hsien 


Food 


Office 

Offices 

Offices 

Kiangsu 

Rice 

Picul 

38,179 

70,000 


Chekiang 

u 

a 

378,838 

360,000 

550,000 

Anhwei 

u 

u 

351,787 

337,000 

530,000 

Kiangsi 

u 

u 

480,151 

550,000 

850,000 

Hupeh 

u 

a 

339,987 

400,000 

450,000 

Hunan 

u 

u 

572,099 

600,000 

1,400,000 

Szechwan 

« 

“ 

2,405,414 

900,000 

2,100,000 

Sikang 

u 

u 

172,061 

160,000 

100,000 

Fukien 

a 

« 

440,274 

420,000 

600,000 

Kwangtung 

« 

u 

539,919 

440,000 

450,000 

Kwangsi 

« 

« 

642,776 

370,000 

700,000 

Yunnan 

“ 

u 

585,338 

400,000 

500,000 

Kweichow 


a 

485,716 

330,000 

480,000 

Hopei 

Wheat 

a 

24,810 

10,000 

Shantung 

u 

u 

29,342 

36,000 


Honan 

u 

u 

326,267 

254,000 

700,000 

Shansi 

u 

« 

97,657 

143,000 

100,000 

Shensi 

« 

u 

417,163 

350,000 

880,000 

Kansu 

u 

it 

355,013 

240,000 

300,000 

Ningsia 

u 

it 

62,372 

90,000 

100,000 

Suiyuan 

u 

U 

46,629 

44,000 

Chinghai 

tt 

u 

57,270 

30,000 


Liaoning 

u 

u 

1,141 

370 


Kirin 

u 

a 

1,141 

370 


Heilungkiang 

M 

it 

1,141 

370 


Chahar 

« 

u 

1,298 

1,200 


Jehol 

u 

u 

1,141 

370 


Sinkiang 

u 

u 

11,221 


Tibet 

u 

u 

503 



Others 

Rice 

u 

717,854 



Total | 

Rice 

Picul 

8,150,393 

5,337,000 

8.710,000 

Wheat 

u 

1,434,109 

1,199,680 

2,080,000 


Source: Ministry of Food 





For hsicu government offices, 9,426,000 
piculs of rice and 1,084,000 piculs of wheat 
were distributed in 1943 and 9,912,000 
piculs of rice and 1,900,000 piculs of 
wheat in 1944. In 1945, 8,710,(XX) piculs 
of rice and 2,080,000 piculs of wheat are 
to be distributed. 

For adjusting food supply to civilian 
demands, the Ministry of Food has 
established food supplying centers in 
various provinces. After the appropria¬ 
tions of food to the armed forces, 
public functionaries, and other govern¬ 
ment organizations are made, the re¬ 
mainder of the rice and wheat collected 
and borrowed is used to meet civilian 
needs. In 1941, food appropriated to 
16 provinces for this purpose totalled 
9,002,000 piculs of rice and 208,000 
piculs of wheat. In 1942, appropriations 
totalling 8,426,000 piculs of rice and 
139,000 piculs of wheat were made to 
food supplying centers in 14 provinces. 
A total of 7,586,000 piculs of rice was 
appropriated to six provinces in 1943. 
In 1944, food used to meet civilian needs 
amounted to 5,404,000 piculs of rice and 
23,000 piculs of wheat. In addition, the 
national budget for 1944 and 1945 provides 
a yearly appropriation of $250,000,000 
for making up the shortage of food for 
adjusting civilian needs. 

Market Control 

Food prices were not put under rigid 
control until 1943 when they were 
greatly affected by the general rise of 
commodity prices. With the protnulga 
tion of the Regulations Governing the 
Enforcement of the Program for Strength¬ 
ening Price Control, the prices of principal 
commodities were regulated. Regulated 
food prices were put into effect in 
January, 1943, throughout Free China. 
Up to September, 1945, food price re¬ 
striction measures were applied to 403 
localities in 18 provinces including the 
municipality of Chungkiang. Food prices 
are, in general, lower than prices of other 
commodities. 

For the punishment of violators of food 
control measures, the National Govern¬ 
ment promulgated Regulations Governing 
Penalties for Violators of Pood Control 
Measures in May, 1941. The main points 
of these regulations are: 

(1) Foodstuffs under control include 
husked and unhusked rice, 
wheat, wheat flour and other 
cereals designated by the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(2) Those engaged in hoarding of 
and profiteering on foodstuffs 
are to be punished in accordance 
with the following regulations.* 


(a) Those who hoard 5,000 or 
more piculs of unhusked 
rice or 3,000 or more piculs 
of wheat for profiteering are 
liable to capital punish¬ 
ment or life imprisonment 
(h) Those who hoard from 3,000 
to 5,000 piculs of unhusked 
rice or from 1,800 to 3,000 
piculs of wheat for prof¬ 
iteering arc liable to life 
imprisonment or more than 
ten years of imprisonment. 

(c) Those who hoard from 1,000 
to 3,000 piculs of unhusked 
rice or from 600 to 1,800 
piculs of wheat for profit¬ 
eering are liable to from 
three to ten years of im¬ 
prisonment. 

(d) Those who hoard from 500 
to 1,000 piculs of unhusked 
rice or from 300 to 600 
piculs of wheat for profit¬ 
eering are liable to from 
one to three years of im¬ 
prisonment. 

(e) Those who hoard from 200 
to 500 piculs of unhusked 
rice or 100 to 300 piculs of 
wheat for profiteering are 
liable to from six months to 
one year of imprisonment. 

(/) Those who hoard unhusked 
rice or wheat of less than 
the above-mentioned amount 
for profiteering are liable 
to detention or a fine of not 
over $1,000 

All hoarded foodstuffs are to be 
confiscated. 

(3) Those who sell foodstuffs not in 
accordance with the prices and 
places fixed and designated by 
competent authorities arc liable 
to a fine equal to the prices 
received by them. 

(4) Food merchants who purchase 
or sell not according to the 
registered amounts are liable to 
a fine equal to half of the prices 
received by them. 

In February, 1942, the Ministry of 
Food adopted Regulations Governing the 
Registration of Food Merchants, requiring 
all kinds of food dealers to register with 
the Ministry as a step to effective control. 
By the end of March, 1945, food dealers 
registered totalled 25,409, not including 
food merchants in Shansi, Shantung,- 
Chinghai, Sinkiang, and Kiangsu. The 
registered units included dealers in mar¬ 
keting and transportation, sales, process¬ 
ing and storage. 



STORAGE AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Since the enforcement of the collection 
of taxes in kind and compulsory purchase 
of foodstuffs from landowners, the need 
of food storage facilities has been felt 
every year. Appropriations of funds 
have been made to various provinces 
for the construction of new granaries 
and the repair of old storehouses. The 
Ministry of Food controlled storage 
facilities capable of housing 15,425,759 
piculs of foodstuffs in 1941. In 1942, 
storage facilities with a capacity of 
8,738,470 piculs of foodstuffs were built. 
The total storing capacity of granaries 
constructed in 1943 was 1,623,977 piculs 
and those storage facilities built in 1944 
were capable of housing 1,062,180 piculs 
of foodstuffs. All told, granaries con¬ 
structed and repaired in various provinces 
during the past four years have a total 
storing capacity of 26.850,394 piculs, 


while the total construction expenses 
amounted to A $440,559,927. For 1945, 
the construction expenses were set at 
$250,000,000 for building food storehouses 
capable of housing 300,000 piculs of 
foodstuffs. By the end of March, 1945, 
storage facilities capable of housing 
228,500 piculs of foodstuffs had been 
built. 

In the transportation of foodstuffs, 
the Ministry of Food has confronted 
difficulties such as the lack of trans¬ 
portation facilities, great distances, and 
tremendous haulage. For that reason, 
transportation tonnage has been re¬ 
duced, army rations and food for public 
functionaries have been appropriated 
on the spot and troops were requested 
to remain in food-producing centers if 
this could be done without affecting 
military operations. Foodstuff collected 
and borrowed in places where transporta¬ 
tion is difficult is sold locally and the 


Table 6-—Allotments of Provincial and Municipal Contribution 
of Foodstuffs for Reserve Storage for 1944 


(Unit: Picul) 


Province or Municipality 

Original Quota 

Actual Apportionment 

Chungking 

200,000 


Chekiang 

800,000 


Anhwei 

1,300,000 

800,000 

Kiangsi 

1,600,000 

1 , 000,000 

Hupeh 

600,000 

600.000 

Hunan 

1,600,000 


Szechwan 

3 , 200,000 

3 , 200,666 

Sikang 

150,000 

150,000 

Fukien 

1 , 000,000 


Kwangtung 

800,000 

800,000 

Kwangsi 

900.000 

900,000 

Yunnan 

1 , 200,000 

• » • 

Kweichow 

800,000 


Honan 

400,000 

300,666 

Shensi 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

Kansu 

500,000 


Ningsia 

150,000 


Chinghai 

100,000 


Sinkiang 

200,000 


Total 

17,000,000 

9,250,000 


Remarks: Food contributions for reserve storage by Szechwaft, Shensi, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, Hupeh, and Sikang will be duly collected according to their 
original quotas. Sinkiang has been exempted from collection. Kiangsi and 
Anhwei quotas are to be reduced owing to famine. Honan has petitioned to 
reduce its quota on reasons of war. No reply has yet been received from 
Hunan, Fukien, Chekiang, Kansu and Chinghai. The actual apportion¬ 
ments of Chungking and Yunnan are under negotiation, Kweichow has got 
permission to postpone its contribution till 1945, Ningsia has fulfilled part 
of its quota by the payment of matured Food Treasury Notes of 1941, 
Source: Ministry of Food 



money used to purchase foodstuff in other 
places. 

Means of transportation include carts, 
river junks, steamships and human and 
animal carriers. In addition, the Ministry 
of Food has ordered the various provin¬ 
cial food bureaus to construct more junks, 
carts and other vehicles for food trans¬ 
portation. In 1943, Szechwan alone con¬ 
structed 400 carts and 108 junks. In 1944, 
food transportation facilities constructed 
included 580 junks by Szechwan, 133 
junks by Kiangsi, 70 junks by Fukien, 
and 44 carts by Sikang. A part of the 


construction materials, formerly ordered 
from the United States for building 4,500 
carts, is being transported to China from 
India by highway. 

Food transportation charges are fixed 
in accordance with Regulations Govern¬ 
ing the Enforcement of the Program for 
Strengthening Price Control. 

LOCAL FOOD RESERVE 

Since October, 1941, the Ministry of 
Food has been in charge of storing food¬ 
stuffs in different localities as reserve. 
The amount of foodstuffs to be reserved 


Table 7—Principal Foodstuffs Consumption in Various Interior 
Key Cities in 1944 in Relation to Their Population 
(Unit: picul) 


Province 

City 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Foodstuffs Consumed 
During the Year 

Total 

Rice 

, 

Wheat 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Foodstuffs 

Szechwan 

Chungking 

Neikiang 

Luhsien 

Mienyang 

947,840 

40,234 

63,482 

30,651 

2,139,180 

90,750 

240,084 

68,230 

i 

306,600 

4,428 

16,332 

5,484 

18,792 
9,912 
! 13,584 

2,445,780 
113,970 
266,328 
| 87,298 

Sikang 

Sichang 

154,197 

387,916 

10,464 

14,520 

i 412,900 

Yunnan 

Kunming 

183,789 

404,505 

43,956 

77,412 

525,873 

Kweichow 

Kweiyang 

Tsunyi 

Anshun 

251,920 

72,397 

70,371 

575,540 

145,800 

170,316 

25,320 

38,628 

13,656 

105,840 

35,460 

66,660 

706,700 

219,888 

250,632 

Kwangsi 

Kweilin 

Wuchow 

Kweiping 

Nanning 

Pinglo 

Lungchow 

371,819 

106,561 

18,552 

82,457 

14,710 

14,995 

788,514 

271,536 

43,524 

210,732 

33,168 

31,780 

160,356 

15,960 

3,948 

4,392 

130,548 

16,500 

432 

4,116 

7,608 

1,079,418 

303,996 

43,956 

210,732 

41,232 

43,780 

Shensi 

Sian 

377,729 

523,270 

575,340 ! 

193,260 

1,291,870 

Hupeh 

Yunhsien 

21,893 

52,373 

3,240 

3,240 

58,853 

Honan 

Lushan 

20,619 

48,386 

6,084 

1,296 

55,766 

Shansi 

Chihsien 

9,052 


10,620 

28,164 

38,784 

Kwangtung 

Kukong 

241,373 

616,709 



616,709 

Fukien 

Foochow 

Lungki 

267,600 

62,849 

630,768 

156,151 

5,220 

2,592 

630,768 

163,963 


Note; Wheat includes wheat flour; miscellaneous foodstuffs include corn, kaoliang, 
millet, and beans. 


Source: Ministry of Food 




was set by various provinces according 
to their anticipated needs until 1943 when 
the Central Government began to allocate 
provincial quotas. 

Food reserves as registered with the 
Ministry of Food up to 1942 included 
15,769,0/0 piculs of rice, 258,686 piculs 
of wheat, 303,941 piculs of miscellaneous 
cereals and $19,965,978 money substitute 
for food. For 1943, the original quotas 
of food reserve to be stored in various 


localities totalled 20,000,000 piculs. But 
owing to the spread of war and famirfe 
in some provinces, the actual collection 
amounted to only 2,300,000 piculs of 
rice, 90,000 piculs of wheat, 20,000 
piculs of miscellaneous foodstuffs, and 
$19,000,000 money substitute for food* 
The amount of foodstuffs to be stored 
in 19 provinces as food reserve was 
originally set at 17,000,000 piculs for 
1944, but the actual apportionments 
totalled only 9,250,000 piculs. 
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of 1945 to the Executive Yuan and the 
report was also sent to the United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration for reference. 

According to the program proposed in 
the report, 060 hospitals of varying size 
and scope with a total of 52.500 beds are 
to be established in China after the war 
to take the place of hospitals which were 
destroyed in the war. To carry out this 
program funds amounting to $246,000,000 
at the prewar value arc to be appropriated 
in China and 74,000 tons of medical sup¬ 
plies and equipment valued at US$66,000,- 
000 are to be imported from abroad. 

The program emphasizes personnel and 
training of personnel. It proposes that 


the United Nations Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration send 160 medical 
and health experts to help in the personnel 
training work in China, and to send 750 
specialists and experts to China after the 
war to assist m medical and health enter¬ 
prises. 

Furthermore, it was also proposed that 
the U.N R.R.A. subsidize the Chinese 
Government m sending medical and health 
personnel for advanced study abroad in 
new medicines and technique. The first 
group of 13 Chinese medical and health 
specialists left China for the United States 
in the summer of 1944 for observation and 
short-course training in their specialized 
field. This group returned to China in 
June, 1945. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


The history of organized Chinese public 
health work may be traced to 1902 when 
the Peiyang Sanitary Department was 
established. In 1911, the North Man¬ 
churian Plague Prevention Service was 
organized to combat the plague outbreak 
in North China. Another plague epidemic 
in 1917 brought into being the National 
Epidemic Prevention Bureau in Peiping 
(then Peking). The administration of 
health work in the country was, however, 
vested in the health department of the 
Ministry of Interior. The department, 
which was the predecessor of the National 
Health Administration, was first estab¬ 
lished in 1911. 

NATIONAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

The National Health Administration 
had been alternately attached to the 
Ministry of Interior and the Executive 
Yuan. It was under the Ministry of 
Interior from April to October, 1927. On 
November 1, 1927, a Ministry of Health 
was established. In 1931, the ministry 
was abolished and its work was taken over 
by the Ministry of Interior. In 1935, the 
health administration was placed directly 
Under the Executive Yuan. 

At the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war, a Board of Health was created 
under the National Military Council to 
centralize all health and medical activi¬ 
ties under its two main divisions: the 
Army Medical Administration and the 
National Health Administration. The 
board was short-lived, for in January, 
1938, the Army Medical Administration 
became affiliated with the Ministry of 
War and the National Health Adminis¬ 
tration with the Ministry of Interior. In 
April, 1940, the status of the National 
Health Administration was raised by 
coming once again directly under the 
Executive Yuan. Since then Dr. P. Z. 
King has been director and Dr. James K. 
Shen, deputy director. 

The Administration consists of the fol¬ 
lowing six departments: 

1. Department of General Affairs, 
which handies documents, correspondence, 
publications, transportation, cash pay¬ 
ments and receipts and keeps medical 
supplies. 


2. Department of Medical Administra¬ 
tion, which supervises medical organiza¬ 
tions, registers medical personnel and 
associations, deals with drugs and com¬ 
piles and revises the Chinese Pharma - 
copocia. 

3. Department of Health Organiza¬ 
tion and Services, which promotes local 
health services, carries out sanitary engi¬ 
neering projects and supervises the train¬ 
ing of personnel. 

4. Department of Epidemic Preven¬ 
tion, which is in charge of the prevention 
and control of epidemic and endemic 
diseases, quarantine, promotion and estab¬ 
lishment of anti-epidemic services and 
supervises the manufacture of biological 
products. 

5. Department of Personnel, which 
deals with the employment and evaluation 
of the staff members and takes care of 
their welfare. 

6. Department of Accounting, which 
handles accounting and budgets. 

There is also a statistician’s office, 
which, in accordance with the Government 
regulations, comes directly under the 
Directorate-General of Budgets, Accounts 
and Statistics under the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

Subsidiary Organizations 

The task of protecting the people 
against epidemic diseases as well as 
maintaining normal health services is un¬ 
dertaken principally through the follow¬ 
ing subsidiary organizations of the Ad¬ 
ministration • 

The National Institute of Health under¬ 
takes research and field demonstrations 
on various technical problems relating 
to health. There are two branch insti¬ 
tutes, Epidemiological Research Institute 
and Nutrition Research Institute, and 
eight departments: public health, experi¬ 
mental medicine, chemistry and materia 
medica, sanitary engineering, maternity 
and child health, health education, nurs¬ 
ing, and health statistics. There are two 
demonstration centers, one at Pishan, 70 
kilometers west of Chungking, and the 
other at Shapingpa in the outskirts of 
Chungking. There are a hospital of 100 
beds and a dentnal station at Shaptngpa. 
The Institute trains senior medical ner- 
sonnel. 



The Northwest Health Institute pro¬ 
motes medical and health work in the 
seven provinces of Shensi* Shansi, Honan, 
Kansu, Chinghai, Ningsia and Suiyuan. 
It has the following nine departments: 
epidemiology, nutrition, experimental 
medicine, chemistry and materia medica, 
laboratory diagnosis, sanitary engineer¬ 
ing, maternity and child health, health 
education, and general affairs. The In¬ 
stitute undertakes the training of health 
personnel. 

The Central Hospital was established 
by the National Health Administration 
in Nanking before the war. The hospital 
was moved to Changsha in 1937 and to 
Kweiyang in 1938 Subsequently a branch 
hospital was established m Chungking as 
a cooperating unit with the Chungking 
Municipal Hospital. In October, 1939, the 
Chungking unit was moved to Koloshan 
in the war capital’s outskirts. In January, 
1942, the hospitals were made independent 


and became the Chungking Central Hospi¬ 
tal and the Kweiyang Central Hospital, 
The Chungking Central Hospital was 
turned into the National Shanghai Medi¬ 
cal College Hospital in February, .1944, 
while the Chungking Hospital established 
by the National Red Cross Society of 
China at Kaotanyen, near Hsinchiao, 
was taken over by the National Health 
Administration as the Chungking Central 
Hospital, Beds in the hospital were in¬ 
creased from 116 to 155. 

The Northwest Hospital at Lanchow 
(which in 1942 amalgamated the North¬ 
west Hospital* established at Sian m 
1940) was expanded in January, 1943, by 
increasing the number of beds to 110 and 
adding a gynaecology and obstetrics de¬ 
partment and an isolation ward. The 
table below lists patients treated by the 
Chungking Central Hospital, the Kwei¬ 
yang Central Hospital, and the Lanchow 
Northwest Hospital from 1942 to 1944: 


Table 1—Patients Treated by Hospitals under the National 
Health Administration, 1942-1944 



1942 

1943 

1944 

Hospital Unit 

Number of Patients Treated 


Out- ' 

In- 

Out- 

In- 

! Out- 

In- 


Patients ! 

Patients 

Patients 

Patients 

Patients 

Patients 

Chungking Central 

: 




; 


Hospital 

Kweiyang Central 

34,889 

3,740 

43,908 

2,886 

39,305 

2,834 

Hospital 

Lanchow Northwest 

56,935 j 

1 

2,836 

56,551 

2,967 

49,470 

3,085 

Hospital 

24,064 

655 

24,195 

991 

31,109 

1,180 


Source: National Health Administration 


Quarantine Stations carry out the 
inspection of bus and boat passengers, 
fumigation of ships and the control of 
communicable diseases. Preventive in¬ 
oculations arc periodically given at bus 
stations and wharves against cholera, 
smallpox, plague, meningitis and diph¬ 
theria. In addition to the main station 
in Chungking and a branch station at 
Wanhsicn above Icliang, temporary ones 
are established during plague and cholera 
epidemics. 

IVeishengshn (National Health Admin¬ 
istration) AntiHlpidcmie Corps was first 
organized in 1938 to meet the mcreasing 
need of conducting epidemic prevention, 
health protection and curative services 


among civilians. It has regional offices, 
anti-epidemic units, isolation hospitals, 
bacteriological laboratories, sanitary engi¬ 
neering units and supply depots. Their 
work extends to all provinces in Free 
China. 

Holanshan, Ikchao League and Ulan- 
chab League Health Centers in Mongolia 
and Sichang, Yaan, Fulin and Hweili 
health centers in Sikang province aim at 
the development of modern medicine in 
China’s border provinces. Mobile health 
units have been organized to tour out¬ 
lying districts. 

Highu'ay Health Stations were estab¬ 
lished to render curative and preventive 




services to travelers, refugees, highway 
laborers and villagers and to encourage 
and stimulate the development of health 
services in various provinces in Free 
China. At the end of 1944 there were 
27 Stations at important points along 
different highways. Each station has a 
hospital for serious and emergency cases, 
an outpatient department, and a small 
diagnostic laboratory. 

Wartime Purchasing Committee for 
Medical Supplies was organized to relieve 
any shortage in medical supplies. It was 
provided with a revolving fund for the 
purchase and transportation from various 
sources of essential drugs to be supplied to 
different medical and health organizations 
and the general public. To encourage the 
importation of drugs and supplies for 
emergency medical relief purposes, the 
National Health Administration issues 
upon request duty-free certificates to all 
pharmacies and medical institutions for 
such supplies. 

Two Pharmaceutical Manufacturing 
Factories, one in Szechwan and the other 
ill Kansu, are manufacturing drugs from 
native raw materials. 

The National Epidemic Prevention 
Bureau and the Northwest Epidemic 
Prevention Bureau are engaged in re¬ 
search work and the manufacture of 
biological products. Despite the difficult 
war conditions, the two bureaus have 
increased their output considerably. Prod¬ 
ucts manufactured include bacterial and 
virus vaccines, sera and anti-toxins, diag¬ 
nostic antigens and sera, and toxins and 
toxoids. 

The Narcotics Bureau was established 
in 1935 in accordance with the inter¬ 
national convention held in 1931 for 
the control of the following ten kinds of 
narcotics and their preparations. opium, 
morphine, codeine, dionine, apormorphine, 
hydrochloride, extract cannabis, cocaine, 
strychnine, eukodal and pantopon. The 
bureau operates a factory which is manu¬ 
facturing tinctures, ampoules, tablets of 
opium and its derivatives. 

The Surgical Instruments and Hospital 
Equipment Factory has been making 
standard surgical instruments, sanitary 
engineering equipment and artificial limbs. 
The orthopedic section sends skilled fitters 
to convalescent camps to fit artificial 
limbs to disabled soldiers. 

The Commission on American Red 
Cross Donations was organized to receive 
and distribute medical supplies from the 
American Red Cross. It maintains re¬ 
ceiving stations in Yunnan, Kweichow, 
Szechwan and Kansu provinces. 


PROVINCIAL AND 
MUNICIPAL HEALTH 
ADMINSTRATION 

The Provincial Health Department, 
either directly under the provincial 
government or in some cases under the 
civil affairs department of the provincial 
government, is responsible for the health 
program of the entire province. Under 
the health department are a provincial 
hospital, a hygienic laboratory for 
diagnostic purposes and to some extent 
also for vaccine production, an institute 
for the training of public health personnel, 
a factory for the manufacture of medical 
supplies and equipment, and a sanitary 
unit. The functions of a provincial 
health department include direction and 
supervision of all hsien health centers in 
the province, and undertaking public 
health work in the province that is not 
handled by hsien or municipal health 
administrative organs. 

Up to the end of 1944, 18 provinces 
(Chekiang, Fukien, Anhwei, Kiangsi, 
Hunan, Hupeh, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Kweichow, Yunnan, Szechwan, Sikang, 
Honan, Shensi, Kansu, Chinghai, Ningsia 
and Sinkiang) had established health 
departments. Health administration work 
in the remaining provinces is handled by 
a section under the provincial civil affairs 
department. 

Provincial organizations responsible for 
public health and medical work included, 
at the end of 1944, the following: 
53 provincial hospitals, seven provincial 
isolation hospitals for contagious diseases, 
63 provincial special hospitals or clinics, 
seven provincial capital public health 
offices, 21 provincial mobile health units 
and anti-epidemic units, ten provincial 
hygienic laboratories, 20 factories for 
the manufacture of health equipment 
and supplies, 14 public health personnel 
training institutes, and 49 other health 
organs. These units are distributed in 
20 provinces. 

The public health bureau in a munici¬ 
pality is, in accordance with the municipal 
organizational law, in general charge of 
health administration in the municipality. 
In municipalities where there is no public 
health bureau, the work is either entrusted 
to the police bureau or directly handled 
by the municipal government. 

Besides supervising and directing pro¬ 
vincial and municipal health administra¬ 
tion organizations, the Central Govern¬ 
ment also gives aid in personnel, funds, 
medicine, as well as medical and health 
equipment and supplies to the local or¬ 
ganizations. In 1944 the National Health 



Administration sent 31 doctors, pharma¬ 
cists and sanitary engineers to various 
provinces and municipalities to assist in 
health work. In 1945 more than half of 
the newly graduated medical personnel 
who have been conscripted will be 
detailed to the provinces and munici¬ 
palities. 

Monetary grants appropriated in 1944 
included $30,000,000 to Chungking for 
sewerage construction; and $3,000,000 
to Fukien, $2,500,000 to Chekiang, and 
$500,000 to Kiangsi for plague prevention 
and control in those provinces. Allot¬ 
ments were made from foreign donations 
to Kansu and Szechwan provinces as 
grants-in-aid for maternity and infant 
health work. 

More than 200 kinds of medical supplies 
totalling more than 40 tons in weight 
were distributed to provincial and munici¬ 
pal health organizations in 1944 Most of 
the supplies consisted of American Red 
Cross donations. 

STATE MEDICINE 

Perhaps the largest health program in 
China is the promotion of state medi¬ 
cine. The foundation of state medicine 
is laid in the triple measures of listen 
health system, highway health stations, 
and border health system. With the 
hsicn health center as the basic unit, 
the National Health Administration 
hopes to extend organized medical and 
public health services to all parts of the 
country. 

I. Hsikn Health System 

The present system provides that a 
listen health center is to he established 
by every hsicn, with the health center 
organized as a subsidiary unit of the hsicn 
government and under the guidance of the 
provincial health department. 

The functions of a listen health center 
include the following: 

(1) Planning of health program for 
the hsicn; 

(2) Handling health administration 
work in the hsicn; 

(3) Budgeting and accounting of 
hsicn health expenses; 

(4) Advising, inspecting and assist¬ 
ing the health district centers 
and health stations in technical 
matters; 

(5) Training of junior health per¬ 
sonnel ; 

(6) Administering curative medical 
work; 

(7) Administering vaccinations and 
preventive inoculations, and pre¬ 


vention and control of epidemics 
and endemic diseases; 

( 8 ) Undertaking school, maternity 
and infant health in the hsien; 

(9) Improving environmental sanita¬ 
tion ; 

(10) Control of drugs and medical 
supplies; 

(11) Compiling vital statistics; 

( 12 ) Studying and controlling local 
endemic diseases; 

(13) Compiling health publicity ma¬ 
terial and propagating health and 
first-aid knowledge; and 

(14) Other health matters. 

The system provides for a health center 
for each hsicn, a health district center 
for each district, a health station for 
each town or village, and a health worker 
for each pao (six to 15 chia which 
comprises each six to 15 families). Each 
hsicn health center is to maintain a 
20-40 bed hospital and an out-patient 
department. Mobile medical work is 
also to be carried out. In case of 
epidemics, a separate ward is to be set 
up for the isolation and treatment of 
such cases. The staff of a hsien health 
center consists of a hsien health officer 
in charge, one to three doctors, one to 
two public health nurses, four to eight 
nurses, two to four midwives, one or two 
pharmacists, one or two laboratory tech¬ 
nicians, two to four sanitation inspectors, 
one to three clerks, and a number of health 
workers 

Through the new system, uniformity 
is being brought into every branch of 
health work in the country. Standard 
lists of drugs and medical instruments 
are distributed among the different 
grades of country health organizations. 
Designs of buildings, construction, and 
lists of equipment and furniture are also 
standardized. 

Whereas there were only 217 hsien 
health centers before the outbreak of 
the war. at the end of 1944 out of the 
total of 1,377 hsicn in Free China 978 
had established health centers. In 
addition, there were distributed in the 
Free China provinces 230 health district 
centers and 1,385 hsiemg and ehen 
health stations. Distribution of the health 
centers follows: Chekiang, 64; Kukien, 
64; Anhwei, 47; Kiangsi, 83; Hunan, 
76; Hupeh, 30; Kwangtung, 70; Kwangsi, 
86 ; Kweichow, 78; Yunnan, 101; Szech¬ 
wan, 100; Sikang, 15; Honan, 71; Shensi, 
42; Kansu, 39; Chinghai, 2; Ningsia, 3; 
and Shansi, 7 

In view of the fact that a number of 
hsien in the provinces have not yet 



established health centers and that 
some existing listen health centers were 
not properly equipped due to lack of 
funds, the National Health AdmmHtra- 
lion granted financial subsidies to the 
more important listen in all the provinces 
in Free China. A sum of $600,000 was 
allocated in 1944 to each selected hsien 
which did not have a health center, and 
$300,000 to each hsien health center 
that needed improvement. In all 47 
hsien received grants for opening of 
health centers and '54 were subsidized 
for improvement. These 101 hsien arc 
located in 11 provinces (Szechwan, Kwei¬ 
chow, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Hunan, 
Hupeh, Yunnan, Sikang, Kansu, Shansi 
and Shensi). 


II. Highway Health Stations 

Another project to stimulate the de¬ 
velopment of the hsien (county) health 
system is the establishment of highway 
health stations at important points along 
different highways. The organization, 
size and composition of staff of such a 
highway health station approximates that 
of the permanent hsien health center. 
Housed in uniform buildings with 30-bed 
wards, an out-patient department and 
a small diagnostic laboratory, each sta¬ 
tion undertakes curative and preven¬ 
tive work for 100 kilometers, rendering 
medical service to road workers, travelers 
and the people in the district in which it 
is located 


Highway health stations were first 
established in 1939 along the northwest¬ 
ern highway extending from Chung¬ 
king and Chengtu in Szechwan to Lan- 
chow in Kansu. New ones were later 
established in the Southwestern regions. 
In cooperation with the Ministry of 
Communications, seven stations and 16 
mobile units were organized to serve the 
builders of the Loshan-Sichang Highway 
which links Szechwan with Sikang, and 
to serve travelers and inhabitants of 
the regions through which the road 
traverses. 

With the establishment of more local 
health centers some of the highway 
health stations were closed down so as 
to avoid waste of funds and personnel as 
well as to reduce overlapping functions. 
At the end of 1944 there were 27 high¬ 
way health stations distributed along 
the Chungking-Chengtu, Szechwan-Shensi, 
Szechwan-Hunan, Szechwan-Kweichow, 
Szechwan-Yunnan, Sian-Lanchow, Kansu* 
Sinkiang, Hunan-Kweichow and Yunnan- 
Kweichow highways. In addition to 
giving medical and first-aid treatments 
to patients, the highway health stations 
administer preventive inoculations. Dur¬ 
ing 1944 they gave a total of 153,821 
smallpox vaccinations, 200,000 cholera- 
typhoid preventive inoculations, and 
4,225 preventive ihoculations of other 
types. 

The following tabic summarizes the 
work of the highway health stations from 
1939 to 1944: 


Table 2— Highway Health Station Statistics, 1939-1944 


Year 

1 

Number of 
Highway 
Health 
Stations 

Number of 
First-Visit 
Patients 

Number of 
Subsequent- 
Visit 
Patients 

Number of 
In-Patients 

Number of 
Maternity 
Cases 

1939 

18 

120,704 

1,074,453 

694 

! 877 

1940 

20 

378,810 

616,192 

2,958 

3,178 

1941 

25 

253,069 

513,691 

3,539 

2,965 

1942 

41 

254,524 

592,128 

2,704 

3,497 

1943 

30 

230,780 

513,796 

4,304 

4,337 

1944 

27 

198,245 

402,527 

4,282 

4,135 


Source: Executive Yuan 


III. Border Health Work 
Establishment of the Mongolian Health 
Center in Suiyuan province by the 
National Health Administration in 1936 
formed the beginning of a systematic 
program for the improvement of public 


health in the border provinces. Following 
continued efforts, up to the first part of 
1945 eight health institutes had been 
established for the border people. Seven 
of the institutes are health stations and 
one is a hospital. The health stations 




arc distributed as follows: one each m 
the Ikhchao League and the Ulanchab 
League in Suiyuan province, one in the 
Alashan Banner in Ningsia, and one 
each at Siehang, Yaan, Fulin and Hweili 
in Sikang. A hospital was established 
at Labrang in Kansu in 1944 with funds 
appropriated by the Central Government. 
While the Labrang hospital has been 
placed under the Kansu provincial health 
department, all the seven border public 
health stations are directly under the 
National Health Administration 

The work of the eight health institu¬ 
tions during 1944 is summarized as 
follows: Curative work—137,711 out¬ 
patients ; 735 in-patients; and 1,096 child 
deliveries. 

Preventive work—66,758 smallpox vac¬ 
cinations , 60,592 inoculations against 

cholera, typhoid and other communicable 
diseases. 

DRUGS AND MEDICINE 

In ordinary times Government super¬ 
vision and control over drugs and 
medicine stressed supervision over drugs 
and medicine in general, analysis of 
patent medicine, control over narcotics, 
and supervision over dispensaries and 
dealers in medicine. These were done 
with the purpose of seeing that only 
medical supplies which are up to required 
standard are sold and used so as to 
safeguard the health of the people In 
controlling narcotics the aim is to provide 
them only for medical and scientific use 
while use for other purposes is strictly 
prohibited. 

Wartime transportation difficulties have 
caused a shoitagc of medical supplies 
in Free China and have led to a tre¬ 
mendous increase in the price of medical 
supplies. The National Health Ad¬ 
ministration has taken certain steps 
in combating the wartime situation to 
increase the amount of medical supplies 
available and to ensure better distri¬ 
bution. Among the measures adopted 
are manufacture of medicines and sup¬ 
plies by using available native-produced 
raw materials, purchase and transport of 
medical supplies both from abroad and 
at home, procuring foreign contributions, 
and experimentation in making new 
medicines and products. 

I. Manufacture of Medicine 

Directly under the National Health 
Administration are two pharmaceutical 
' manufacturing factories. The first factory 
is located in Hochwan, Szechwan, and the 
Northwest factory is at Lanchow, Kansu. 
Both factories manufacture drugs and 
medicines from native raw materials. 


During 1944 the first pharmaceutical fac¬ 
tory produced more than 100 kinds of or¬ 
ganic and inorganic medicines totalling 
39,789 pounds of drugs and 7,784,7<>8 tab¬ 
lets and pills, The Northwest factory is 
divided into three divisions — medicine 
manufacture, manufacture and repair of 
health equipment, and apparatus. 

The Narcotics Bureau under the Ad¬ 
ministration in 1944 produced 400,240 
grams of pure narcotics and preparations 
for medical and scientific use. The Sur¬ 
gical Instrument and Hospital Equipment 
Factory manufactured 12,148 items of 
medical and hospital equipment and in¬ 
struments in 1944. 

II. Purchase and Donations 

The Wartime Purchasing Committee 
for Medical Supplies, of the National 
Health Administration, is responsible for 
the purchase from abroad and at home 
of necessary medical supplies which arc 
distributed to medical and health organi¬ 
zations and the general public at regulated 
prices. During 1944 the committee im¬ 
ported from abroad essential drugs, med¬ 
icines and medical instruments valued at 
$2,199,425, besides purchasing from Chi¬ 
nese factories supplies valued at 
$3,535,914 The foreign and native-pro¬ 
duced supplies were distributed among 
2,207 medical and health organizations, 
24,385 retailers, and 10,067 dispensers. 
Sales icturns totalled $24,749,708. The 
supplies were valued at more than $300,- 
000,000 at the Chungking market price. 

An appeal for medical supplies was 
made to foreign countries jointly by the 
National Health Administration, the Min¬ 
istry of Education, and the National Red 
Cross Society of China Large quantities 
of medicines and medical equipment and 
supplies have been donated by the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross and the United China Re¬ 
lief, Inc. To receive, transport and 
distribute the American donations, the 
Commission on American Red Cross Do¬ 
nations was formed. During 1944 the 
commission received 393 kinds of medi¬ 
cines and supplies totalling 125 tons in 
weight. These donations have been dis¬ 
tributed to 262 medical and health organi¬ 
zations to be used m the gratis treatment 
of refugees, retugee children, families of 
frontline soldiers, and poor and destitute 
people 

The British Red Cross donated, in 1944, 
17,865 tubes of 0 3 gram Ureaslihaminc, 
which is specific medicine for kala-azar. 

III. Control and Manufacture of 
Penicillin 

By arrangement with the United States 
Government under the Lend-Lease Act 



penicillin has been imported for use among 
the military and civilian^ in China. Im¬ 
port of penicillin began in July, 1944, and 
according to the arrangement, between 
July and September 500 bottles (100,000 
Oxford unit each) were supplied monthly 
and between October and December 1,000 
bottles monthly. 

After the first batch of penicillin was 
received the National Health Administra¬ 
tion and the Army Medical Administration 
appointed three of their members to or¬ 
ganize a committee for the custody of 
penicillin. The functions of the committee 
are: (1) to provide cold storage facilities 
at certain easily reached cities ; (2) to dis¬ 
tribute penicillin to places with cold stor¬ 
age facilities; (3) to designate qualified 
doctors and hospitals to use penicillin , and 
(4) to study the effects on various dis¬ 
eases caused by the use of penicillin Sep¬ 
arate custodian committees have been ap¬ 
pointed to take charge of penicillin for 
military and for civilian use. Penicillin 
received in 1944 for civilian use was dis¬ 
tributed to places including Lanchow, 
Tihwa and Kunming Between Septem¬ 
ber and November, 1944, penicillin was 
used on 33 cases by the Chungking Central 
Hospital. 

Experiments for the manufacture of 
penicillin were successfully carried out in 
1944 by the National Epidemic Prevention 
Bureau with both bacterial mold imported 
from the United States and locally cul¬ 
tured mold. Products from the experi¬ 
ments have been analyzed by Dr John T 
Tripp, American adviser to the National 
Institute of Health, who believes that they 
are up to the standard Limited equip¬ 
ment and facilities, however, at present 
render mass production impossible The 
National Institute of Health has also suc¬ 
cessfully experimented in the making of 
penicillin. Production of penicillin on a 
large scale can be made by both institu¬ 
tions provided necessary equipment and 
facilities can be obtained. 

EXPERIMENTATION AND 
RESEARCH 

Medical research and experimentation 
on a nation-wide basis is undertaken by 
both the National Institute of Health and 
the Northwest Health Institute, under the 
National Health Administration, which 
also engage in the training of senior 
medical and public health personnel. 

The Northwest Health Institute Jays 
emphasis on public health problems of the 
provinces in the Northwest. Besides the 
facilities provided for the practise and 
experimentation of trainees in the institute, 
the National Institute of Health also main¬ 


tains the Shapingpa-Tzccbikoii. Health 
Experimental tenter in the Shapingpa 
and Tzechikou area which is Chungking’s 
cultural and industrial suburb, and the 
Pishan Rural Health Education and Dem¬ 
onstration Center at Pishan, about 70 kilo¬ 
meters west of Chungking. 

Experimentation and research work un¬ 
dertaken during 1944 is summarized in the 
follow ing brief account; 

Research in Nutrition —Among the re¬ 
search topics undertaken were the manu¬ 
facture of yeast powder, experimentation 
to determine the nutritional value of pow¬ 
dered soy bean milk as infant food, study 
of vitamin-B in foods, analysis of various 
kinds of foods, manufacture of calcium 
gluconate and determination of its value, 
and survey of the diet of Koloshan resi¬ 
dents. 

fix pci unentation in Epidemic Prevention 
—The main projects included morphologi¬ 
cal study of malaria-carrying mosquitoes, 
malaria control experimentation at Tatu- 
kou, Chungking, typhus survey in the 
Northwest, survey of flies of Chungking, 
experimentation in tuberculosis preven¬ 
tion, and research m bubonic plague 
bacillary saruni. 

Analysis of Mcdnmat Matciiaf —Work 
in this field included the fixing of a set of 
standards for general chemical analysis, 
and research in the extracting of effective 
elements of a number of ( lnnese medici¬ 
nal plants known to Chinese empirical 
medicine as being potent. The plants 
studied included Va-tan-tzc, a cardiac 
stimulant; ( hany-shan ( D'uhroa jebn- 
fiKja ) , an antimalana drug, Chiachu-tao 
(oleander or Nentuu odorum , Poland ) 
and Shth-i turn-tzc, a drug for the treat¬ 
ment of ascanasm Studies were also made 
of native-produced antimalana drugs, 
anti-amoebic dysentery drug and insect 
repellents 

Experimentation in Maternity and Child 
Health- -Important projects undertaken 
included investigation of the causes of 
children’s deaths at Pishan. Lanchow. 
Kweiyang and in Kukicn province, and 
experimental maternity and child health 
measures canied out in Chengtu, Pishan 
and Lanchow' 

School Health Experimentation and 
Manufac ture of Health Education Sup¬ 
plies —Experiments were carried out in 
six educational institutions of different 
grades in the Chungking area on school 
health. Two thousand sets of health pic¬ 
torial charts (11 in each set) were printed 
for distribution. Health exhibits were 
held and demonstration models made. 



Research in Endemic Diseases —Local 
and endemic diseases surveyed included 
kala-azar and distoma haemotobiurn in 
Szechwan, kala-azar in Northwestern 
provinces, and nanosornia infantilis in 
Shensi. 

Sanitary Engineering and Sanitary 
Chemistry Study —Work of this phase in¬ 
cluded planning of city and rural sanitary 
engineering standards, fixing of standard¬ 
ized method for drinking water analysis 
and carrying out of survey, study and 
planning of city water supply engineering 
projects. 

In addition other research projects cov¬ 
ering mental hygiene, industrial (factory) 
health and other fields were also studied. 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH PERSONNEL 

I. Training of Personnel 

The need for medical personnel in China 
has been tremendous. For the enforce¬ 
ment of the hsicn health system alone, 
10,000 doctors with public health training 
are needed. The number of qualified med¬ 
ical doctors registered and licensed by the 
National Health Administration up to the 
end of 1944 was only 12,827. 

With the establishment of health per¬ 
sonnel training institutes by provincial au¬ 
thorities, the training policy of the Na¬ 
tional Health Administration was modified 
in 1943, leaving the training of junior and 
intermediary public health personnel to the 
provincial and local authorities while the 
National Institute of Health offers train¬ 
ing only to senior public health personnel 
The regional training institutes at Kwei- 
yang and Lanchow, formerly under the 
Administration, have been turned over to 
and are functioning under the Kweichow 
and Kansu provincial governments. 

In 1944 the National Institute of 
Health conducted nine training courses, 
namely, public health physicians class, 
pharmacist refresher course, public health 
nurses training class, sanitary engineer 
class, specialized training course for pub¬ 
lic health personnel, anti-malaria training 
course, health laboratory technician train¬ 
ing class, dental technician class, and 
dental nurses class. 

One of the chief functions of the North¬ 
west Health Institute is the training of 
public health personnel. In 1944 the insti¬ 
tute maintained two kala-azar training 
classes besides conducting training courses 
in health administration, animal disease 
prevention, bacteriology, immunization, 
nutrition, pharmacology, nursing, general 
medicine, surgery, dentistry and other 


fields. A total of Ill persons completed 
their training during 1944. 

Nine provinces (Kwangsi, Shensi, 
Kweichow, Chinghai, Kwangtung, Szech¬ 
wan, Hunan, Hupeh and Kansu) have 
established their own public health train¬ 
ing organizations, generally offering train¬ 
ing for public health personnel of junior 
and intermediary classes. Up to the end 
of 1944 more than 2,000 persons had been 
trained by the 14 training institutions es¬ 
tablished and maintained by authorities of 
the nine provinces. 

More public health personnel will be 
needed for postwar rehabilitation and re¬ 
lief work. The National Health Admin¬ 
istration has drafted a plan for the mass 
training of personnel. The plan has been 
approved by the Executive Yuan, and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration has sent specialists to as¬ 
sist in the training program in China be¬ 
sides allocating equipment and supplies 
necessary for the training. The National 
Health Administration has established a 
committee to take charge of the training 
of public health personnel for postwar re¬ 
lief and rehabilitation. The work is as¬ 
sisted by the National Institute of Health, 
the Chungking Central Hospital, the Na¬ 
tional Shanghai Medical College, the 
National Hsiangya Medical College, the 
Central Nursing School, and the Central 
Midwifery School. The training program 
is expected to commence in the latter half 
of 1945. 

II. Registration of Personnel 

All medical personnel, including doctors, 
dentists, pharmacists, nurses, midwives 
and dispensers, are required by law to 
register with, and be licensed by the Gov¬ 
ernment before they are permitted to prac¬ 
tise. The National Health Administration 
started the registration of medical doctors 
in 1929 and later extended the scope of 
registration to other categories of medical 
personnel. Since 1943 the Examination 
Yuan has instituted a system of examina¬ 
tion and qualification-examining of all 
medical personnel. Certificates are issued 
by the Examination Yuan to those who 
have passed the examination or whose 
qualification as a medical worker has been 
accepted as satisfactory. Holders of such 
certificates may then apply to the National 
Health Administration for professional 
licenses. Medical personnel who have been 
licensed by the National Health Admin¬ 
istration prior to the adoption of the ex¬ 
amination system may continue their prac¬ 
tice as properly licensed professionals. 

Up to the end of 1944 medical personnel 
registered with, and licensed by, the 
National Health Administration totalled 



29,435. The number of each category of 
personnel is listed in the following table; 


Table 3—Medical Personnel Licensed 
by the National Health Administra¬ 
tion, up to December 31, 1944 


Classification 

Number of 
Registered 
and Licensed 
Personnel 

Doctors 

12,827 

Dentists 

347 

Pharmacists 

884 

Nurses 

5,955 

Mid wives 

5,136 

Dispensers 

4,286 

• Total 

29,435 


Source: National Health Administration 


III. Conscription of Personnel 

Graduates of medical colleges, dentistry, 
and nursing schools, with the exception of 
15 per cent of them who may work in their 
original schools, have been required since 
1942 to enter army and civil medical serv¬ 
ice. The distribution of the 85 per cent of 
medical graduates was as follows. 40 per 
cent to the Army Medical Administration, 
30 per cent to the National Health Ad¬ 
ministration, and 15 per cent to the Red 
Cross Medical Relief Corps. Half of the 
graduates of midwifery schools were re¬ 
quired to work in the National Health 
Administration. The distribution of the 
graduates among the three services was to 
be decided by drawing lots in the schools. 

Graduation certificates, according to the 
regulations promulgated on May 5, 1942, 
will be awarded the students upon comple¬ 
tion of one year’s service with either of 
the three organizations. The schools arc 
required to send the names of graduates 
to the Ministry of Education and the 
Wartime Medical Personnel Conscription 
Committee for reference. Conscripted 
graduates are required to join the assigned 
service three months after graduation. 
Travel, board and lodging expenses of the 
conscripted personnel are paid by the 
organizations they join. 

Slight changes were made in the con¬ 
scription of medical personnel following 
the promulgation on April 4, 1*943, of the 
Rci/ulations for the Enforcement of Med¬ 
ical and Health Personnel Mobilization, 
The set of regulations was revised on 
December 28, 1944, providing that the 
Ministry of War, the National Health 
Administration and the Ministry of Edu¬ 


cation are to be jointly responsible for the 
mobilization of medical and health per¬ 
sonnel and that the Ministry of Social 
Affairs is responsible for coordination of 
the mobilization. Personnel subject to 
mobilization includes three categories; 
medical personnel now in private practice; 
medical personnel who are at present not 
in practice or who have changed to other 
professions; and new graduates of govern* 
ment and private medical, dental, nursing 
and midwifery schools. 

In the mobilization of new graduates of 
medical, dental and nursing schools, the 
revised regulations provide that a maxi¬ 
mum of 20 per cent of the graduates in 
each class may remain to work in their 
respective schools, while 45 per cent are 
to be assigned to work by the Ministry of 
War and the remaining 35 per cent by the 
National Health Administration. As to 
midwifery school graduates, also 20 per 
cent of each graduating class may remain 
to work in their mother schools, while the 
remaining 80 per cent are to be mobilized 
by the National Health Administration 
The minimum period of service of the mo¬ 
bilized or conscripted personnel is one year 
but an extension of time may be made in 
case of necessity. 

Conscription of medical personnel was 
first enforced in 1939, when 284 doctors 
and 10 pharmacists were called to govern¬ 
ment medical service. One hundred medi¬ 
cal practitioners in several provinces and 
281 graduates of-army medical schools 
were ordered to enlist. 

Table 4 shows the number of medical 
personnel conscripted between 1940 and 
1944. 

EPIDEMIC CONTROL 

Much of the resources and efforts of the 
National Health Administration is con¬ 
centrated on the work of epidemic control. 

Heading the anti-epidemic forces is the 
National Health Administration’s Anti- 
Epidemic Corps. With its headquarters in 
Chungking, the Corps consists of four 
divisions in charge of four regions, namely, 
Szechwan-Kweichow-Yunnan; Hunan- 
Hupeh; Kwangtung-Kwangsi; and Che- 
kiang-Kiangsi-Fukien. Under each divi¬ 
sion are four mobile medical units, one 
mobile laboratory unit, one mobile sanitary 
unit, one isolation hospital and one supply 
depot. Each anti-epidemic unit is com¬ 
posed of two physicians, four nurses, four 
dressers, one sanitary inspector, and one 
clerk, and the unit is capable of breaking 
up into two sub-units if conditions require. 
Each diagnostic laboratory, isolation hos¬ 
pital and special sanitary unit are headed 
resiiectively by a bacteriologist, a clinician 



Table 4 — Medical Personnel Conscripted, 1940-1944 


t 

Classification 

Number of Personnel Conscripted 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 1 

1944 

Total 

Doctors 

186 

129 

105 

201 

170 

791 

Pharmacists 

2 

17 

12 

22 

24 

77 

Dentists 


7 

9 

9 

6 

31 

Nurses 


85 

48 

132 

115 

380 

Mid wives 



55 

182 

164 

401 

Dispensers 




8 

7 

15 

Total 

188 

238 

229 

554 

486 

1,695 


Source: National Health Administration 


or a sanitary engineer, who with a number 
of assistants serve as consultant to the 
mobile units. Each sanitary unit is com¬ 
posed of two sanitary engineers, two sani¬ 
tary supervisors, two sanitary assistants 
and three craftsmen. 

Formed in 1938, the Anti-Epidemic 
Corps, besides fighting and controlling 
epidemics, has rendered special technical 
service in epidemic areas by providing 
laboratory and sanitary engineering facili¬ 
ties and has cooperated with public healtii 
personnel training centers by providing 
fields for practical training in communi¬ 
cable disease control methods. It has also 
collected epidemiological data, initiated 
special sanitary engineering projects in 
rural districts and helped local health au¬ 
thorities in controlling endemic diseases 
such as schistosomiasis and other parasitic 
infections. 

Guarding the health of the troops are 
army anti-epidemic corps distributed in all 
war areas, while similar corps have been 
organized by provincial health depart¬ 
ments. 

To bring about closer coordination of all 
anti-epidemic forces, a joint wartime anti¬ 
epidemic commission was formed in May, 
1940, by the National Health Administra¬ 
tion, the Army Medical Administration, 
the health department of the Board of 
Supplies and Transport (now defunct) 
and the Chinese Red Cross Medical Relief 
Corps. Following the establishment of the 
commission, the report of an outbreak of 
any disease in the hsien will reach the 
leading health organizations Simultane¬ 
ously, and their combined efforts for its 
control may ensue. Besides maintaining a 
central epidemiological intelligence serv- 
. ice, the commission plans civil and army 
anti-epidemic programs and publishes 
handbooks to serve as technical guides for 
field services. 


In addition to a quarantine station in 
Chungking and a branch at Wanhsictt 
above Ichang, 64 delousing stations have 
been established, nine of which are mobile 
and under the National Health Adminis¬ 
tration’s Anti-Epidemic Corps, white 14 
are attached to the Administration’s high¬ 
way health stations. 

1. Epidemics in 1944 

During 1944 a total of 215,904 cases of 
11 kinds of confirmed epidemics, resulting 
in 5,823 deaths, were reported. These fig¬ 
ures were compiled by the National Health 
Administration from reports sent in by the 
joint epidemiological intelligence service. 
The following table summarizes the re¬ 
spective number of patients of, and deaths 
resulting from, confirmed epidemic cases 
in 1944: 


Table 5—Epidemiological 
Statistics for 1944 


Classification of 
Epidemic 

Number of 
Patients 

Number of 
j Deaths 

Smallpox 

4,808 

588 

Cerebro-Spmal Meningitis 

5,787 

1,569 

Diphtheria 

660 

31 

Scarlet Fever 

452 

25 

Cholera 

1,017 

294 

Dysentery 

32,418 

757 

Typhoid 

5,635 

317 

Bubonic Plague 

1,783 

957 

Typhus 

3,624 

405 

Relapsing Fever 

11,383 i 

399 

Malaria 

148,337 i 

481 

Total 

215,904 j 

5,823 


Source: National Health Administration 


Bubonic Plague— (1) Fukien—Plague 
has been endemic in Fukien province for 
more than 40 years and more than 30 hsien 
are known to have been infected at one 
time or another. In 1937, plague broke 




out in 18 hsien, claiming about 4,000 lives. 
The most seriously affected hsien were: 
Hweian, Futsing, Putien and Chinkiang. 
In 1938, 16 hsien were affected with about 
300 cases. The epidemic situation was 
comparatively serious in Yungchun, Pu¬ 
tien, Sienyu and Yungan. In 1944, 266 
cases were discovered with 101 deaths, 
The affected areas included Foochow, 
Nanping and Shaowu. 

(2) Chekiang—Plague first broke out 
in 1938 in Chingyun in southern Chekiang 
adjacent to Fukien province. The epi¬ 
demic was believed to have spread to 
Chekiang from northern Fukien It has 
not yet been eradicated. During 1944 
cases discovered numbered 973, resulting 
in 645 deaths The eight hsien affected 
were Lishui, Yungkia, Pihu, Lungchuan, 
Yunho, Tsingtien, Sungyang and Ching- 
yuan 

(3) Kiangsi—No bubonic case was re¬ 
ported in Kiangsi province prior to 1941. 
The disease spread to Kwangtsch, in east¬ 
ern Kiangsi, from the neighboring Fukien 
province, in the spring of 1941. Excessive 
mortality among rats was first reported 
in February, and in April human beings 
were infected. The epidemic was con¬ 
trolled by June. Plague was again dis¬ 
covered in 1944 in southern Kiangsi (at 
Nancheng) with 176 cases and 25 deaths 
reported. 

(4) Kwangtung—Plague has been en¬ 
demic on Hainan Island and in the Lmi- 
kong area for many years. Plague cases 
were reported in Limkong in 1941, 1942 
and 1943. During 1944 plague was dis¬ 
covered in Limkong, Hoppo and Chao- 
yang, totalling 136 cases with 70 deaths 
resulting from the disease. 

(5) Yunnan—Western Yunnan had 
been affected by plague as far back as 50 
years ago Plague was reported during 
the first half of 1944 in the Shweili aria, 
from July to September in the area from 
Shweili extending northward to Lopusze- 
chuan, and between November and De¬ 
cember in the Nantien district of Teng- 
chung. At Nantien 92 cases were reported 
with 22 deaths 'Plague control measures 
were jointly administered in the area by 
the National Health Administration, the 
Yunnan provincial health department, and 
the FriendsJ Ambulance Unit Up to Feb¬ 
ruary. 1945, no new case had been re¬ 
ported. 

Cholera —Cholera broke out in epidemic 
proportions in the coastal provinces in 
1937, when more than 10,000 cases were 
reported. In 1938, it reappeared in two 
epidemic centers: in the East River region 
of Kwangtung province and around Tung- 
ting lake in Hunan. It gradually spread 


to other areas. In all, 167 hsien and mu¬ 
nicipalities in nine provinces were affected. 
Of a total of 50,043 cases, 13,316 were 
fatal. In 1939, cholera spread to 278 
hsien in 15 provinces, and 34,995 cases 
were reported Among the provinces af¬ 
fected were Szechwan, Hunan, Kiangsi, 
Kweichow, Yunnan, Shensi, Kwangtung, 
Hupeh, Kwangsi, Fukien, Kansu, Shansi 
and Shekiang. In 1940, 54,441 cases were 
reported from five provinces; in 1941, 344 
cases in three provinces; in 1942, 11,951 
cases in 12 provinces, and m 1943, 6,177 
cases in nine provinces. 

Cholera caused the death of 1,017 cases 
reported from 12 provinces, covering three 
municipalities and 53 listen in 1944. It 
assumed epidemic proportions in August 
m Kweilin and Tushan (in Kweichow 
province) Provinces affected included 
Yunnap, Kweichow, Hunan, Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung, Honan and Kiangsi. 

II. Epidemic Prevention 

Epidemic prevention and control is un¬ 
taken by various local health organizations 
with the Central Government giving tech¬ 
nical. material, financial as well as other 
necessary assistance The National Health 
Administration sends senior technical per¬ 
sonnel to epidemic areas to supervise and 
direct prevention and control in the field. 
During 1944 the National Health Admin¬ 
istration sent epidemic control specialists 
to Fukien, C hekiang, Kiangsi and Yunnan 
to combat bubonic plague, to Kwangsi and 
Kweichow where there was a cholera epi¬ 
demic, and to Fukien. Chekiang and 
Kiangsi to direct and assist in the control 
of plague. In the last mentioned prov¬ 
inces plague prevention and control ex¬ 
perts have been stationed by the National 
Health Administration to undertake the 
woik 

Biological products required for anti- 
epidemic work are manufactured by the 
National Epidemic Prevention Bureau and 
the Northwest Epidemic Prevention Bu¬ 
reau under the National Health Adminis¬ 
tration Biological products manufactured 
by the two bureaus in 1944 are listed in 
Table 6 

Epidemic prevention and control sup¬ 
plies distributed by the National Health 
Administration during 1944 included: 
230.%0 c c. of bubonic plague vaccine and 
2,070,000 tablets of sulfathiazole to more 
than 140 organizations and units in differ¬ 
ent piovinccs and municipalities; 7,447,240 
c c. of cholera vaccine and 249,720 c.c. of 
cholera-typhoid combined vaccine to 129 
organizations; 245,064 capillary tubes of 
smallpox vaccine to 135 organizations; 
and 2,615,000 tablets of quinine bisulphate 
for distribution in 17 provinces, and an- 



Table 6—Biological Products Manufactured in 1944 


Biological Products 

Unit 

National 

Epidemic 

Prevention 

Bureau 

Northwest ' 
Epidemic 
Prevention 
Bureau 

Smallpox vaccine 

i 

Capillary ; 
tubes j 

1,371,804 

829,780 

Cholera vaccine 

c.c. 

2,690,000 

2,699,120 

Cholera-typhoid vaccine 

c.c. 

110,000 

514,040 

Typhoid-paratyphoid combined vaccine 

c.c. 

460,000 

40,080 

Bubonic plague vaccine 

c.c. 

265,000 


Diphtheria anti-toxin 

units 

20,065,000 

30,822,666 

Tetanus anti-toxin 

units 

74,000,000 

18,924,000 

Typhoid vaccine 

Cholera-typhoid-paratyphoid combined 

c.c. 

3,610,000 

3,933,320 

vaccine 

c.c. 

480,000 

611,120 

Rabies vaccine for human beings 

c.c. 

36,145 

19,964 

Anti-meningococcus vaccine 

c.c. 

28,000 

36,600 

Anti-dysentery serum 

c.c. 

23,700 


Anti-plague serum 

c.c. 

97,500 


Anti-nteningococcus serum 

c.c. 

33,000 

33,260 

Anti-scarlet fever serum 

c.c. 

6,000 

4,040 


Source: National Health Administration 


other 355,600 tablets for government of¬ 
fices. In addition, typhus vaccine donated 
by foreign countries was distributed to 13 
organizations in various provinces to sup¬ 
plement the limited quantity of that type 
of vaccine manufactured in China 

The Anti-Epidemic Corps, organized in 
1938 by the National Health Administra¬ 
tion to help local health organizations to 
combat and prevent epidemics, has its 
headquarters in Chungking and has four 
sub-corps. Each of the sub-corps directs 
four mobile medical units, one bacteriolog¬ 
ical laboratory unit, one sanitary engineer¬ 
ing unit, an epidemic prevention hospital, 
and a supply depot. Units ot the corps 
are stationed in Szechwan, Hupeh, Hunan, 
Hunan, Kwangsi, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Kwangtung and Kweichow prov¬ 
inces During 1944 units of the corps un¬ 
dertook, m addition to their regular work, 
the medical and epidemic prevention work 
for more than 400,000 persons employed 
on airfield construction work in western 
Szechwan and thousands of refugees along 
the Hunan-Kwangsi, Kweichow-Kwangsi 
and Szechwan-Kweichow highways. In 
1944 units of the Anti-Epidemic Corps 
aided 107,000 first-visit patients, and 
164,811 subsequent-call patients; vacci¬ 
nated 159,973 persons against smallpox; 
inoculated 216,860 persons against cholera, 
typhoid and bubonic plague; used 665 
kilograms of bleaching powder to purify 
drinking water; and deloused 53,498 
persons, 


In the spring of 1945, two more sub¬ 
corps were added. They are stationed in 
Shensi and Yunnan provinces. 

HERBAL MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONERS 

For supervision over herbal medical 
practitioners there is, under the National 
Health Administration, the Herbal Medi¬ 
cal Practitioners Committee which was 
established in 1937. At present this 
committee has ten members. The chief 
functions of this committee include 
examining the qualifications of, arid 
licensing, herbal medical practitioners; 
supervising their practice; examining 
patent herb medicines; examining pub¬ 
lications on herbal medicine and herbal 
medical practice; and administering 
general affairs relating to herbal medi¬ 
cine 

Accoiding to the new Medical Practi¬ 
tioners Act herbal medical practitioners, 
as m the case of other medical practi- 
tioneis, must first pass the examination 
given by the Examination Yuan or have 
their qualifications approved and accepted 
by the Examination Yuan. They are to 
apply to the National Health Administra¬ 
tion, with certificates issued by the Ex¬ 
amination Yuan, for professional license. 
Prior to the adoption of this qualification- 
examination system herbal medical prac¬ 
titioners were given certificates by 
provincial and municipal governments 




who in turn scud the applications to 
the National Health Administration for 
final approval. 

No accurate statistics are available as 
to the number of herbal medical practi¬ 
tioners in all parts of China, but it is 
generally believed there are more than 
100 , 000 . 

The Auxiliary Capital Herbal Medical 
Hospital was established in Chungking on 
May 15, 1944. Lack of sufficient funds 
made it necessary to start only with the 
out-patient department which is divided 
into four departments—general medicine, 
surgery, pediatrics, and gynaecology. 
Between May 15 and December 31, 1944, 
the hospital treated 2,246 first-visit pa¬ 
tients and 2.543 subsequent-visit patients. 

ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE 

With the abolition in 1945 of the Board 
of Supplies and Transport under the 
National Military Council and the Central 
Wounded Soldiers Administration of the 
Ministry of War, the Army Medical 
Administration now has general charge 
of all army medical and rehabilitation 
service. 

During 1944 the Army Medical Ad¬ 
ministration focussed its attention on 
the maintenance of health of soldiers 
and improvement of medical and health 
equipment and apparatus for the various 
military units. In addition to the army 
surgeons stationed with military units the 
Army Medical Administration dispatched 
93 preventive medical units to assist the 
work of the army surgeons. These units 
gave, during 1944. a total of 3.844,671 
vaccinations, 656,249 cholera inoculations. 
827,497 typhoid inoculations, 257.793 
cholera-typhoid combined inoculations. 
29,389 typhus inoculations, and 16,197 
bubonic plague preventive inoculations 
Delousing service w f as rendered 11,197,028 
times. 

The two model army hospitals were 
formally opened m 1944 in Chungking and 
Kweiyang To further cariy out the 
program for the establishment of wcll- 
equipped army hospitals at the front and 
in the rear it is planned to start two 
more model army hospitals in war areas. 
An army hospital has been established in 
each of the army recruit divisional dis¬ 
tricts to take care of sick soldiers in the 
respective districts 

Until 1944 all the medical and health 
equipment and supplies needed by the 
army units were purchased by the units 
themselves through special allotments 
The system was changed in 1944 and 
military units are to receive necessary 


equipment and supplies from the Army 
Medical Administration. However, due 
to insufficient quantity of equipment awl 
material available, it was decided that 
the equipment and supplies will he issued 
by turns, not all at once. Up to January, 
1945, equipment and supplies had been 
issued to 18 group armies, 68 armies, 170 
divisions, 11 brigades. 120 regiments, 
seven Youth Army divisions, 50 divisional 
districts, six military academics, four 
training centers, and three recruit-training 
offices. Medical equipment and supplies 
for the Chinese Expeditionary Force and 
the Chinese Army in India are provided 
by the U.S Army. 

Army medical units serve at the front, 
clearing the combat zone, rendering first 
aid and emergency treatment and evacuat¬ 
ing the casualties to collecting and dress¬ 
ing stations and the divisional field hos¬ 
pital 

Besides organizing receiving stations 
and held hospitals, the Army Medical 
Administration maintains base hospitals in 
the rear, surgical hospitals and hospitals 
for special cases. 

In addition to the regular number of 
medical personnel enlisted in the army 
medical service, there are the Chinese 
Red Cross Medical Relief Corps, Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, the New Life Movement 
medical units, the British Red Cross 
medical units and the American Field 
Hospital, which attend to civilian needs, 
organize units for the transportation of 
wounded soldiers, provide ambulance cars 
and boats, establish first aid units, emer¬ 
gency hospitals, army hospitals and base 
hospitals 

In Kunming, a blood bank was estab¬ 
lished by the Army Medical Administra¬ 
tion m July, 1944, with the personnel and 
equipment sent to (‘lima by the American 
Bureau for Medical Aid to China. Blood 
plasma was sent to the Salween front for 
use of the Chinese Expeditionary Force 
duiing the Burma-Yunnan campaign. 

The Army Medical Administration is 
responsible also for technical supervision 
of all army medical services, training of 
army medical personnel, anti-epidemic 
services, and the provision of medical 
supplies It examines health matters 
among troops, military organizations, 
army medical schools and the Adminis¬ 
tration’s subsidiary organizations. 

Members enlisted with the army medi¬ 
cal service are sent from time to time to 
the Emergency Medical Service Training 
School and the Army Medical College for 
advanced training. 

Established in 1902, the Army Medical 
College trains doctors and senior medical 



officers. It has two branches functioning 
at two different places. 

Under the supervision of the college is 
a unit of reserve medical officers and two 
sub-units, They give refresher courses 
for medical officers and junior medical 
officers. 

Field training for all classes of per¬ 
sonnel is given by the Emergency Medical 
Service Training School and its branch 
schools. First organized in 1938, the 
school has been giving two kinds of 
courses: three-month initial courses and 
three-month subsequent courses for medi¬ 
cal officers in special subjects such as 
orthopedic surgery, preventive medicine, 
sanitary engineering, radiology, etc., and 
for medical subordinates in X-ray, labora¬ 
tory medicine, sanitation and nursing. 
Beginning in 1941, the school has been 
offering technical training for new per¬ 
sonnel for the army medical service. It 
consists of two two-year courses for 
nurses and medical officers. 

The important features of training arc 
that methods arc standardized, and prac¬ 
tical drills and exercises arc employed 
with the minimum of theoretical lectures. 
Systematic training for all types of 
personnel has been organized, including 
promotional training, so that efficiency 
can be continuously maintained. The final 
objective is to make available for the civil 
health service after the war all the army 
medical personnel not required for the 
army. To this end, methods taught and 
used have been coordinated with those 
employed by the civil health service. 

Anti-epidemic corps are found in every 
war area. Besides giving inoculations 
they carry out sanitary engineering proj¬ 
ects, build delousing stations, sterilize 
drinking water and clean troop centers 
of stagnant and dirty water and refuse. 

CHINESE RED CROSS. 

The National Red Cross Society of 
China was founded in 1904. It later be¬ 
came an affiliated member of the Interna¬ 
tional Red Cross Committee at Geneva. 

By an order of the Executive Yuan, 
the Society was reorganized in February, 
1943, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
elected honorary chairman; Moulin 
Chiang, chairman; T. V. Soong, Tai 
Chi-tao, General Shang Chen, Wang 
Hsiao-lai and Wong Wen-hao, members 
of the executive committee of the board 
of directors. The honorary vice-chairmen 
are Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Tai Chi- 
tao, H. H. Kung, T. V. Soong, Wu Tc- 
chen, and C. T. Wang. 

Dr. L. S. Woo, Harvard Medical 
School, 1918, was appointed director of 


the medical relief corps; Dr. P, C. Nyt, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, 1922* 
assistant director, and Dr, Robert K. S. 
Lim of Edinburgh University, general 
adviser. Dr. Woo was made concurrently 
secretary-general of the Chinese Red 
Cross. 

The head office, located in Chungking, 
has two departments. The first depart¬ 
ment is in charge of medical service, 
supplies, general business, clerical work, 
transportation and personnel; and the 
second department, publications, statistics 
and extension work. There is also. a 
department of accounting which audits 
all the accounts of the head office as 
well as of its subsidiary organizations. 

Since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
war, the Society has concentrated its 
efforts on the relief of wounded and sick 
soldiers, civilians and refugees. 

Organized at the end of 1937 after 
the fall of Nanking to take care of the 
wounded and sick, the Society's Medical 
Relief Corps maintains two branches of 
field work: medical units and truck- 
ambulance convoys. The headquarters of 
the corps, located at Tuyunkwan, Kwei- 
yang, has three departments: medical, 
general administration and accounting, all 
working under the direction of the direc¬ 
tor-general and his two assistant directors. 

The medical units are assigned to work 
in field and base hospitals as well as in 
dressing and receiving stations along the 
main lines of transportation. With the 
exception of the X-ray and laboratory 
units, they perform three-fold functions: 
curative, nursing, and preventive. The 
units assigned to a particular line con¬ 
stitute a group, while several groups in a 
war area or a defined area constitute a 
division. 

At the end of 1944 there were under the 
Red Cross Medical Relief Corps nine 
medical divisions with 103 units located in 
12 provinces—Kiangsi, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Anhwei, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Kwei¬ 
chow, Hupeh, Shensi, Hunan, Szechwan, 
and Yunnan. During the first part of 
1945, 19 of these units were stationed in 
Yunnan province, having been assigned to 
preventive and curative medical work 
among units of the Chinese Expeditionary 
Force. Ten of the medical relief units 
were located in Szechwan province, four 
of which had participated in 1943 in the 
medical and health work in connection 
with the airfield-building program in the 
vicinity of Chengtu. Collectively the 
medical units of the Medical Relief Corps 
annually average some 17,000 surgical 
operations. 782,000 dressings, 475.000 pa¬ 
tients, 476,000 preventive inoculations, and 



more than 2,700 X-ray fluoroscopc exami¬ 
nations. 

Each of these units has, in general, one 
doctor, two nurses, one nursing or sani¬ 
tary assistant, in addition to four or six 
stretcher-bearers. Most of tlu* units set 
up clinics to look after the health of the 
civilian imputation. 

For medical relief in Chungking, the 
Chinese Red Cross maintains one hospital, 
three clinics and a tuberculosis clinic. 
During 1944 the hospital treated 4,2% 
patients of general medical cases and 
6,955 patients of surgical cases Between 
January and October, 1944, the clinics 
cared for a total of 44,098 medical and 
84,225 surgical patients. Established on 
June 13, 1944, the T B. clinic, headed 
by Dr. Adelc Beyle Cohn, tuberculosis 
consultant of the Chinese Red Cross, 
examined 5,107 patients during its first 
six-and-one-half months of existence Of 
the persons examined and treated 58 per 
cent were found to be seriously ill 

The number of local branch societies of 
the Chinese Red Cross has been fluctuat¬ 
ing owing to the fact that some had to be 
suspended due to fighting or enemy occu¬ 
pation, while new chapters were opened 
from time to time During 1944 28 local 
chapters were suspended Up to the 
spring of 1945 there were 73 branch 
societies in operation, all of whom main¬ 
tain hospitals or clinics to care for poor 
patients. 

Medical aid and relief work was admin¬ 
istered to thousands of refugees during 
the latter half of 1944 following the out¬ 
break of intensified fighting in the Hunan- 
Kwangsi and the southern Kweichow 
areas. During that period the National 
Red Cross Society of China maintained 
12 medical units along the Kweichow- 
Kwangsi Railway and another 15 units 
on the Hunan-Kweichow lines, besides 
offering medical services m places like 
Tushan, Tanchi, and Lipo. Along the 
Kweichow-Kwang.si Railway alone the 
Red Cross medical units treated an aver¬ 
age of 2,000 sick refugees daily during 
the evacuation period. Clothing was also 
distributed to some of the poor and desti¬ 
tute refugees. 

Red Cross truck-ambulancc convoys 
transport wounded soldiers, medical sup¬ 
plies and personnel. The scope of the 
service often extends beyond the needs of 
the corps. It has not only helped military, 
civil, and mission hospitals, army and 
civil health services, and local relief com¬ 
mittees in transporting their own medical 
supplies and personnel, but has also 
brought to them targe quantities of Red 
Cross medical supplies. 


The supply depots, of which there are 
six, distributed in six provinces, are main¬ 
tained to store, prepare and issue medical 
equipment and supplies. They work m 
close relation with the medical units and 
the truck-ambulance convoys 

The central depot, under the direct 
administration of the head office, consists 
of three divisions drugs, chemicals and 
instruments. There is, in addition, a pro¬ 
duction division which prepares or purities 
certain local materials to replace imports. 
Sodium chloride, sodium sulphate, copper 
sulphate, plaster of pans, etc., can now 
be provided in reasonable quantities. 

The central depot packs supplies m 
standard packages to be distributed to its 
branch depots and sub-depots for the Use 
uf medical units, clinics, and hospitals A 
standard supply list has been prepared to 
give information as to what equipment, 
drugs, dressings, etc , are available, and 
must be maintained for the work in the 
field Large quantities of supplies are 
issued to other military, civil and relief 
organizations 

The services of the National Red Cross 
Society of China are maintained by more 
than 2.000 medical and non-mcdical men 
and women, and its monthly running 
expenses amounted to $119,000,000 during 
the hist half (4* 1945 The work has been 
made possible thiough assistance fiom 
organizations and individuals m China 
and abroad and the monthly grant of 
$5,000,(XH) from the National Government 
Prominent among the contributors are the 
American Red C ross, the American Bu¬ 
reau for Medical Aid to China, the United 
China Relief, the British United Aid to 
China Fund, as well as Chinese and for¬ 
eign residents in Australia/Brazil, New 
Zealand and othei places 

Chinese in the Xethei lands Fast Indies 
were by far the chief contributors of 
funds, quinine, and foodstuffs The Chi¬ 
nese population throughout Java, Sumatra, 
Dutch Borneo, Celebes, Bali, and Mores 
contributed generously until the Pacific 
War bioke out Western friends and 
C hine.se in the United States have donated 
most of the ambulances and medical sup¬ 
plies used by the Red Cross 

POSTWAR MEDICAL 
REHABILITATION 

In making preparations for postwar 
medical relief and rehabilitation work, 
a health planning committee has been 
organized under the Postwar Relief In¬ 
vestigation and Planning Commission of 
the Executive Yuan. The health planning 
committee'submitted a report in the spring 



of 1945 to the Executive Yuan and the 
report was also sent to the United Na¬ 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration for reference. 

According to the program proposed in 
the report, 660 hospitals of varying size 
and scope with a total of 52,500 beds are 
to be established in China after the war 
to take the place of hospitals which were 
destroyed in the war. To carry out this 
program funds amounting to $246,000,000 
at the prcwai value are to he appropriated 
in China and 74,000 tons of medical sup¬ 
plies and equipment valued at US$66,000,- 
000 are to be imported from abroad. 

The program emphasizes personnel and 
training of personnel It proposes that 


the United Nations Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Adtnjnfetration send 160 medical 
and health experts to help in the personnel 
training work in China, and to send 750 
specialists and experts to China after the 
war to assist in medical and health enter¬ 
prises. 

Furthermore, it was also proposed that 
the U.N.K R.A. subsidize the Chinese 
Government m sending medical and health 
personnel for advanced study abroad in 
new medicines and technique. The first 
group of 13 Chinese medical and health 
specialists left China for the United States 
in the summer of 1944 for observation and 
short-coursc training in their specialized 
field. This group returned to China in 
June, 1945. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PRESS 


BACKGROUND 
INFORMATION * 

The Sino-Japanese war in 1894 gave 
impetus to the development of a modern 
press in China. Revolutionary workers 
used it as a medium to expound their 
ideas, ami many newspapers were then 
established. Some of the Kuomintang 
leaders are well known for their journal¬ 
istic experiences during the pre-revolu¬ 
tionary days. The guarantee which the 
Provisional Constitution gave to the free¬ 
dom of speech greatly accelerated the 
growth of the press. During the first 
years of the Republic, 500 papers were 
established all over the country with 
Peiping (then Peking) claiming one-fifth 
of the number. The total daily circulation 
was estimated at 42,000,000 copies. 

The press received its first severe blow 
in 1914, when Yuan Shih-kai, aspiring to 
be an emperor, clamped down on Kuomin¬ 
tang papers and those papers known for 
their revolutionary leanings. Press regu¬ 
lations were promulgated in that year, 
subjecting mail, telegrams, as well as final 
proofs of newspapers to censorship. There 
were cases in which journalists were im¬ 
prisoned. As a result, among the papers 
published in big cities, only 20 survived in 
Peiping, five in Shanghai and two in 
Hankow. Their aggregate daily circula¬ 
tion dropped to 39,000,000 copies. 

The use of the standard spoken Chinese 
in writing to replace the classic language 
made the press a more popular vehicle of 
information. By 1921, China had 1,137 
newspapers and periodicals, of which 550 
were published daily. In 1926 altogether 
628 daily newspapers were published in 
China. 

Shortly before the war broke out the 
number of daily newspapers was increased 
to 1,031 in April, 1937. They were located 
as follows: Nanking, 21; Shanghai, 50; 
Hankow, 21; Peiping, 44; Tientsin, 29; 
Tsingtao, 16; Canton, 17; Kiangsu, 261; 
Chekiang, 105 ; Anhwei, 57; Kiangsi, 31; 
Hupeh, 28; Hunan, 102; Szechwan. 34; 
Yunnan, 14; Kweichow, 6; Kwangtung, 
23; Kwangsi, 7; Fukien, 42; Hopei, 12; 
Shantung, 28; Honan, 32; Shansi, 8; 
Shensi, 11; Kansu, 7; Ningshia, 1; Ching- 
hai, 2; Suiyuan, 10; Chahar, 9; and 
Harbin. 3. (Source: “ A Brief History of 


the Chinese Press ” by Yin-liang Ma, 
general manager of the Shun Pao.) 

NEWSPAPERS AND 
NEWS AGENCIES 

The press in China, particularly news¬ 
papers, have been greatly hampered by 
the war which has forced many news¬ 
papers to suspend publication and still 
others to move to the interior. Not a few 
newspapers have, by force of circum¬ 
stances, moved more than once since the 
war began. 

Wartime difficulties faced by the press 
are manifold. The spacious, well-equipped 
plants and offices from where many news¬ 
papers were forced to move into far 
smaller and inadequate premises were not 
the only losses. Supply of newsprint and 
paper, equipment and printing presses, 
mounting costs, limited space in much 
reduced size (number of pages) of the 
newspapers arc but a few of the problems. 
Foreign-manufacturcd newsprint and 
printing presses can no longer be im¬ 
ported, and the texture of ordinary-grade 
native paper is frequently too poor for 
efficient and fine printing. Despite these 
and other difficulties, the press has ren¬ 
dered invaluable service in wartime, and 
even strives to make improvements when¬ 
ever and wherever possible or feasible. 

The paper on which the newspapers arc 
printed varies greatly in kind, texture, 
quality and even in color. The differences 
are especially obvious from place to place. 
In certain parts of the country, like 
Kiangsi. wfficre paper making had a good 
foundation before the war and has ad¬ 
vanced much technically during the war, 
the native-made paper available for news¬ 
paper printing is better in quality. But in 
other areas, particularly where the amount 
of paper manufactured locally is insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the consumption demand, 
paper for newspaper use is generally ex¬ 
pensive and poor in quality. 

Forced by the factors of limited facili¬ 
ties, high cost of paper, production, other 
materials as well as labor, a four-page 
edition has almost become the rule for 
wartime daily newspapers, Throughout 
Free China today only a few daily news¬ 
papers regularly publish more than four 


# For the early history of the press in China, see CHINA HANDBOOK , 1043. 




{sages daily. Even the tabloid newspapers 
are generally limited to publishing only 
four pages. Additional pages are pub¬ 
lished by newspapers only on special 
occasions. 

Because the average kind of paper 
available for newspaper printing is too 
thin and easily torn, the Chinese press has 
resorted in the war years to print the 
same editions on different kinds of paper. 
Chinese manufactured white newsprint is 
available in limited quantities but is gen¬ 
erally too expensive for the average 
newspaper reader. A second kind of paper 
used by some newspapers in addition to 
the ordinary grade paper is sun-tan col¬ 
ored and is known as chia-to paper. Chia~ 
lo paper, which somewhat resembles 
crudely manufactured Manila paper, 
makes it possible for much better printing 


than on the average native-made paper. 
Subscription to the white newsprint and 
the chia-lo paper editions, at higher rates* 
is limited to libraries, certain government 
offices and officials, and for bound-vol- 
umes. Papers printed on these stocks 
are sometimes referred to as the “ elite 
editions.” 

While no accurate statistics were avail¬ 
able for the geographical distribution of 
newspapers, the Press Department of the 
Ministry of Information reported that, up 
to the end of April, 1945, there were in 
Free China a total of 948 newspapers. 

Chungking, as China’s wartime political 
and cultural capital, has 15 daily news¬ 
papers of which one is published in Eng¬ 
lish. The following table lists the names, 
nature, and size of the Chungking daily 
newspapers: 


Table I —Daily Newspapers in Chungking, July, 1945 


Name of Newspaper 

Nature 

Size 

Chung Yang Jih Pao (Central Daily News) 

Morning 

! Six pages 

Ta Kung Pao 

Morning 

Four pages 

Sao Tang Pao 

Morning 

Four pages 

Shih Chteh Jih Pao (World Daily News) 

Morning 

Four pages 

Shih Shih Hsin Pao (China Times) 

Morning 

Four pages 

Yi Shih Pao 

Morning 

Four pages 

Kuo Mm Kung Pao (People’s Public Journal) 

Morning 

Four pages 

Hsin Shu Pao (New Szechwan Daily) 

Morning 

Four pages 

Shang Wu Jih Pao (Commercial Daily News) 

Morning 

Four pages 

Sin Hua Jih Pao (New China Daily News) 

Morning 

Four pages 

Sin Min Pao 

Tabloid 

Four pages 

The National Herald (English language) 

Morning 

Four pages 

Ta Kung Wan Pao (Ta Kung Pao Evening Edition) 

Evening 

Two pages 

Sin Mm Wan Pao (Sin Min Pao Evening Edition) 

Tabloid 

Four pages 

Nanking W r an Pao (Nanking Evening New's) 

Tabloid 

Four pages 


Another newspaper published in English 
in Chungking is the Chungking Reporter, 
published weekly as a laboratory paper of 
the Post-Graduate School of Journalism, 
Central Political Institute. 

All the Chungking daily newspapers 
date back to prewar days or the early 
clays after the outbreak of war. The 
Hsin Shu Pan, Kuo Mm Kung Pao, and 
Shany lt r u Jih Pao. for instance, have 
existed in Chungking for a long time. 
All the others are “ refugee ” papers. 
The Central Daily News was founded in 
Nanking under the auspices of the 
Kuomintang. The Sao Tang Pao was 
first ‘published as an army organ in 
Hankow in 1938 (the paper became a 
publishing company in 1944). Ta Kung 
Pao, an independent paper, and Yi Shih 
Pao, published by Catholics, originated 
from Tientsin. Sin Min Pao and the 


Nanking IVan Pao both came from 
Nanking when the capital was moved to 
Chungking. The only Shanghai news¬ 
paper now published in Chungking is 
the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (China Times). 
The Sin Hua Jih Pao , organ of the 
Chinese Communist Party, was also 
first published in Hankow and later 
removed to Chungking. The Shih Chick 
Jih Pao, w'hich commenced publication in 
Chungking on May 1, 1945, dates back to 
Peiping. The only English-language daily, 
the National Herald , was formerly known 
as the Hankow Herald and was founded 
and published in Hankow in prewar times. 

To avoid possible destruction from 
enemy air raids, the printing presses of 
most Chungking newspapers and even 
some editorial offices have been located in 
the outskirts of the capital city in thatched 
houses of mud and bamboo walls. Some 




of the papers are regularly printed in dug- 
outs. Practically all oi the Chungking 
newspapers suffered damage from enemy 
air raids up to the fall of 1941 (since then 
there has been no air raid on Chungking), 
a few of them having been bombed seven 
or eight times. 

Some Chungking newspapers also pub¬ 
lish separate editions in other Free China 
cities. The Central Daily News has edi¬ 
tions in Kunming, Chengtu, Kwciyang 
(capital of Kweichow), Tunki (in Anh¬ 
wei), and Yungan (in Fukien). The Sao 
Tony Pao has a Kunming edition and the 
tabloid Sin AI in Pao an edition m 
Chengtu. Both the 7 a Kuny Pao and the 
Sao Tony Pao published Kweilm editions 
Up to the time the Kwangsi city was occu¬ 
pied by the enemy m November, 1944. 

Since the middle of April, 1944, the Ta 
Kuny Pao in Chungking has been printing 
an overseas edition, which is sent to Cal¬ 
cutta by air mail ovei the "Hump.” First 
of its • kind ever issued by a daily in 
China, the overseas edition is a tw'o-page 
sheet, containing news reports, editorials, 
special articles and other material similar 
to that in the Chungking edition of the 
paper, but carrying no advertisement 

The total number of news agencies in 
Free China tip to the end of April, 1945, 
was reported by the Pi css Department 
of the Ministry of Information as 179. 
Most of these news agencies are local in 
nature and small in scope. The only 
Chinese news agency comparable to big 
foreign press assoc lations is the Central 
News Agency, information about which 
is given m a separate section in this 
chapter. 

MAGAZINES AND 
PERIODICALS 

At the end of May, 1945, magazines 
and periodicals published in Free China 
totalled 1,848. including 146 published 
under the auspices of Chinese military 
organizations and units. As the press and 
publishing center, Chungking tops the list 
with 527 magazines and periodicals. 
Monthly magazines, numbering 827. con¬ 
sist of nearly 45 per cent of all the peri¬ 
odicals published in Free China The dis¬ 
tribution of periodicals is listed in Tabic 2 

ARMY NEWSPAPERS 

Sharing the difficulties and dangers of 
the Chinese troops on a 2,000-milc front 
from arctic Suiyuan to t-opical Burma is 
a veritable army oi more than 2,000 news¬ 
paper men and women whose job is to 
publish newspapers to supply the troops, 
w herever they are, with “ spiritual food ” 


These mobile publications are generally 
known as the “army newspapers/’ 

The Political Training Board of the 
National Military Council reported that 
over 300 army papers are in circulation. 

The origin of Chinese army newspapers 
dates back to 1926 when the revolutionary 
forces started out fiom Canton on the 
Northern Expedition. Christened 7 he 
Revolutionsy Soldiers' Daily, the first 
army paper was an organ for the enlight¬ 
enment oi soldiers and civilians and a 
medium through which they might express 
their opinions and ideas. It was not, 
however, until after the outbreak of the 
war in 1937 that army papers became 
more popular. Each army had approxi¬ 
mately one paper by June, 1944. 

The first army paper published after the 
outbreak of the Smo-Japanese war was 
the Chen Lhuny Jih Pao (or the Rattle 
News), which made its debut at the 
Shanghai front This was followed by a 
similar paper bearing the same name in 
the northern war zone. Political depart¬ 
ments of other war areas soon followed 
suit, and some of the papers published ate 
called Linen listen Jih Pao (or frontline 
Daily), and Linen Wei Jih Pao (or the 
i'anynard Daily) In 1942, eleven papers 
of this kind were published, each with a 
daily circulation ranging from 4,000 to 
10,000 Each paper was type-ptinted. 
Two of them contained tour pages each, 
and the rest two pages each. 

Scattered on various fronts ate some 
50 ( Inen Pao Pan or Flash News Corps, 
a wartime organization comprising several 
hundred young people whose duties are 
the publication of Sao I am/ Chien Pao 
(or the Canute Sao 7 any Pao) Mem¬ 
bers of the corps units were given several 
months’ newspaper training by the Politi¬ 
cal Training Board before assuming their 
duties 

Where type-printing would involve great 
inconvenience or is not available, lithog¬ 
raphy or mimcogtaphy are iesoited to m 
the publication of these concise editions 
The Mash News units also publish book¬ 
lets, cartoons, weeklies, special editions, 
and wall papers. 

Some of the Chinese armies publish 
their own papers for distribution among 
soldiers and civilians m the district in 
which the army is stationed In the fight¬ 
ing in southern Kwangsi in December, 
1939, and January, 1940, for instance, the 
Fifth Army published “temporary edi¬ 
tions ” of a paper called Nciv Life. A 
radio receiving set, a mimeograph ma¬ 
chine, stencils, Chinese paper and ink 
were the essential equipment in the edi- 



Table 2— Magazines and Periodicals Published in Free China Up to May 31, 1945 


Number of Publications 


Location 

Quarterly 

Bi-Monthly 

Monthly 

Semi- j 

Monthly j 

Ten-Day 
Journals 

3 

V 

it 

Five-Day 

Journals 

Semi-Weekly 

Irregular 

Others 

Total 

Chungking 

55 

30 

276 

68 

29 

61 

1 


2 

5 

527 

Kwarigsi 

9 

3 

76 

27 

7 

17 


3 


4 

146 

Szechwan 

21 

7 

66 

17 

13 

13 



1 

4 

142 

Chekiang 


3 

53 

34 

17 

33 




. . 

140 

Kiangsi 

8 

5 

42 

18 

10 

H 


. 

i 

1 

96 

Kwangtung 

7 

4 

50 

20 

6 

5 

1 

2 



95 

Hunan 

4 

1 

32 

19 

13 

22 


1 

2 


94 

Yunnan 

5 

3 

27 

14 

2 

32 



1 


84 

Fukien 

7 

1 

24 

18 

6 

14 

2 


2 

2 

76 

Shensi 

1 

1 

30 

13 

8 

8 



i 


62 

Kweichow 

2 

3 

23 

10 

3 

1 7 



1 

1 

50 

Honan 



12 

9 

8 

; 15 



1 


45 

Hupeh 

3 


6 

9 

9 

i 15 



. . 


42 

Kansu 

1 

2 

19 

2 

1 

| 4 

* 

. 



28 

Anhwei 

1 


7 

7 

2 

! 7 


. 



23 

Suiyuan 

1 


6 


1 *1 

! 10 





17 

Shansi 

1 

| 


4 

2 


6 





13 

Chinghai 

i 


I 1 

3 

1 1 

7 





12 

Sikang 

3 


5 


i ... 

1 



i 


10 

Sponsored by 

I 


i 


1 







Military Units 

, 12 

2 

| 68 

30 

! 12 

18 

1 

1 

i 

1 

146 

Total 

j 148 

| 65 

827 

320 

l 

148 

1 306 

1 

: s 

i 

i 7 

i 

! ^ 

18 

1,848 


Note: Figures listed in the table are based on the number of registration permits 
issued and in a few cases include some publications which have already sus¬ 
pended but have not withdrawn their registration. 

Source* Ministry of Information 


tonal office where the entire staff, con¬ 
sisting of a radio operator and the editor, 
ate, h\cd and worked The field head¬ 
quarters kept the office informed of the 
situation Real work began every night 
when the radio operator monitored the 
Central News Agency broadcasts, and the 
editor put the messages in shape, wrote 
the headlines and cut the stencil Two 
thousand copies were mimeographed after 
midnight and delivered to all units before 
dawn. 

News of the local front was rarely 
featured, it being taken for granted that 
the men and officers at the front weie 
keeping in close touch with the day’s 
de\ elopments. Victories in other w*ar 
zones occupied prominent places. An 
average of one-eighth of the daily space 
was devoted to foreign news The paper 
measured two-and-a-quarter feet by one- 
awl-three-quarters feet. 


Among the best-known Chinese Army 
newspapers is the At my J'otcc, a tw*o- 
page type-printed tabloid published daily 
(since February, 1944) by the Chinese 
^rmv in India Started as a four-page 
tabloid weekly and printed by a com¬ 
mercial press in Calcutta, the Army Voice 
grew to- a daily with a staff doubling its 
original size and a printing press of its 
own Calculation of the paper was about 
10,000 copies early in 1945. In view of 
the interest of Chungking reading public 
in the news concerning the Chinese forces 
m Burma and India, the management of 
the paper planned, in the summer of 1945, 
to ha\e a “pony edition,’' printed for isaje 
in Chungking 

Army I'oitc and its printing press fol¬ 
lowed close on the heels of the moving 
Chinese forces. Originally established in 
Calcutta, it later moved to Ledo and then 
to M>itkyma as the troops advanced in 









Burma. Still later it took up premises 
hi Lashio, where it is now being published. 

WALL PAPERS 

Wall papers* or pi pao in the Chinese 
language, have gained popularity as a 
potent medium for information in wartime. 
They have become very popular with 
people in remote outlying areas and small 
towns and villages where there is no 
regular local newspaper. The wall papers 
arc usually hand-written and posted on 
bulletin boards, or walls, and frequently 
are illustrated with drawings, sketch maps 
and cartoons. Besides giving news and 
information on current events, wall papers 
also serve as good media for patriotic war 
propaganda and publicity themes such as 
public health, epidemic prevention, and 
air raid precaution measures. 

Wall papers are commonly seen in big 
cities and are both numerous and popular 
in universities, colleges, schools, factories 
as well as other public organizations 

CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY 

The only news agency with nation-wide 
coverage is the Central News Agency. 
Besides its English Department with 
offices abroad {see “ Chinese Correspond¬ 
ents Abroad ” section for location of over¬ 
seas offices), it has seven other depart¬ 
ments. They are: Chinese Reporting, 
News Photo, Business, Radio, Research, 
Translation, and Personnel. It employs 
more than 700 men, serving more than 
700 city and country dailies in Free China, 
300 army papers and hundreds of bchind- 
encmy-lines publications throughout the 
country. In addition, hundreds of jour¬ 
nals in occupied territories arc known to 
have been monitoring and using Central 
News daily newscasts regularly 

Through <ts radio circuit, Central News’ 
head office handles on the average an out¬ 
going service of 15,000 words a day and 
an in-coming service of 30,000 words. By 
news exchange agreements. Reuters 
(British) releases its news services in 
Chinese and the United Press (American) 
releases its new services in Chinese and 
English in China through Central News. 
Prior to the war, similar arrangements 
were made with the International News 
Service (American), Havas (French), 
and Transocean (German). These ar¬ 
rangements were later discontinued. 

The Agency saw daylight in Canton in 
1924. It was started by the Kuomintang 
Party for the dispatch of news of party 
activity to newspapers in various parts of 
the country. When Nanking became the 
new capital of China in 1928, the Central 
News Agency was still a subsidiary or¬ 


ganization of the Central Kuomintang 
Headquarters. It was not until 1931, 
when T. T. Hsiao took over the Central 
News Agency, that it really began to 
grow. He first detached it from the 
Central Kuomintang Headquarters, rein¬ 
forced the staff, sent out correspondents 
to various parts of the country to gather 
news, and established a nation-wide radio 
network for collecting and relaying news 
to metropolitan and leading publishing 
centers in the interior. 

Today, Central News is an important 
news agency whose growth has not been 
more rapid because of wartime difficulties 
in obtaining trained personnel and im¬ 
ported mechanical equipment necessary 
for expansion. 

From a one-room affair with a few 
correspondents in Shanghai, the Central 
News Agency now maintains 18 domestic 
bureaus, field and war correspondents at 
26 key points, and special correspondents 
at five border centers. 

Central News was one of the victims of 
the Japanese invasion of China in 1937. 
Its Peiping bureau was the first to be 
closed, followed by its Tientsin bureau. 
When the Chinese forces withdrew from 
Shanghai in November of the same year, 
its Shanghai bureau had to be disbanded. 
Then followed the Nanchang bureau, the 
Canton bureau and the Hankow bureau. 
The Pacific War forced the closing down 
of the Central News bureaus in Hong¬ 
kong and Singapore. As a result of fight¬ 
ing in Honan, Hunan and Kw^angsi in the 
latter part of 1944, its Loyang, Changsha 
and Kweilin bureaus were also evacuated. 

Uninterrupted news service maintained 
by the Central News has been made pos¬ 
sible by the establishment of secondary 
radio stations in the hinterland of China. 
As soon as one station was disabled, 
another one would take its place. 

Central News Agency’s head office in 
Chungking has a completely equipped 
underground office, enabling it to receive 
foreign broadcasts, edit the news, and 
mimeograph it without interruption dur¬ 
ing air raids. 

FOREIGN 

CORRESPONDENTS 
IN CHINA 

More than 500 foreign correspondents, 
representing newspapers, magazines, radio 
systems, and press associations as well as 
free-lance writers, have visited China at 
war. A number of leading newspapers, 
press associations and other publications 
of foreign countries have maintained 



offices or correspondents in China either 
regularly or at frequent intervals. 

Foreign press associations, newspapers, 
radio companies, and other press organiza¬ 
tions maintaining regular representation 
in China up to July, 1945, include: 

Associated Press of America, 

United Press, 

Reuters, 

Tass News Agency, 

New York Times, 

Baltimore Swt, 

New York Post, 

Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury 
(American Edition), 

Sydney Morning Herald , 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

Toronto Star, 

Time and Life magazines, 

Newsweek, 

Liberty magazine, 

North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Harper's magazine, 

Yank magazine, 

News of the Day (M.G.M. newsreel) 
American Broadcasting Company, 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 

Agence Francaise Jndependante, 
Korean Independence , 

London Daily Telegraph, 

London Neivs Chronicle, 

Globe News Agency, Calcutta, 
Religious News Service. 

Both Reuters and Tass issue news serv¬ 
ice in Chungking in English. 

The International Department, Ministry 
of Information, maintains in Chungking a 
Press Hotel for resident and visiting for¬ 
eign correspondents First built in July, 
1939, the hostel has been rebuilt and 
expanded several times until now it has 
46 rooms with accommodation for 40 
residents. 

The foreign Correspondents Club was 
organized in Chungking on May 18, 1943, 
to further the common interests of foreign 
correspondents in China. Membership of 
the club includes both press correspond¬ 
ents from foreign countries and Chinese 
representatives and correspondents of for¬ 
eign press organizations. 

CHINESE 

CORRESPONDENTS 

ABROAD 

Central News Agency is the only Chi¬ 
nese news agency that has branch offices 
and resident correspondents in foreign 
countries. The first Central News office 
in the United States was established at 
Washington, D.C, in 1940. By July, 1945, 
the Central News Agency maintained 


seven overseas offices, located at Wash¬ 
ington, New York, London, Moscow, 
Geneva, New Delhi, and Calcutta, while 
an eighth office was to be opened in 
Paris. 

In addition to the overseas offices, the 
Central News Agency has several of its 
staff correspondents accredited as war 
correspondents to Allied headquarters of 
the Southeast Asia Command, the Pacific, 
China, and Burma-India Theaters of War. 

The Ta Kung Pao was the first Chinese 
newspaper to establish a bureau abroad. 
The paper’s London Bureau, located on 
Fleet Street, was inaugurated on June 25, 

1944. But before the opening of the 
bureau in London the Ta Kung Pao had 
already, since 1939, maintained a corre¬ 
spondent in London whose area covered 
both Great Britain and Europe. The Ta 
Kung Pao now has two correspondents in 
the United States. The first correspondent 
was appointed in 1941 and the second went 
to the U.S. in 1944. The daily has also 
one correspondent in Calcutta appointed 
in 1943, and two war correspondents—one 
covering the Pacific area, appointed in 

1945, and the other working in Burma and 

South Pacific areas, appointed in the 

same year. 

Up to June, 1946, the Central Daily 
Netvs had three foreign correspondents, 
one in the United States, one in France, 
and a third correspondent in London, 

PRESS CENSORSHIP 

The International Department of the 

Ministry of Information is in charge of 
the censorship of all out-going news dis¬ 
patches (including broadcast scripts and 
mailers) prepared by foreign correspond¬ 
ents visiting or residing in China. News 
dispatches concerning activities of the 

United States Forces in the China Thea¬ 
ter, however, arc also subject to recom¬ 
mendation censorship by U S. Army press 
censors in the China Theater. News 
reports filed by foreign correspondents 
from Kunming are submitted to the 

Kunming office of the International De¬ 
partment, Ministry of Information, for 
preliminary censorship for the reason of 
security and then relayed to Chungking 
for final censorship and transmission over 
the Press Wireless circuit to foreign 
countries. Direct transmission from Kun¬ 
ming to foreign countries may also be 
made if the press messages concern only 
U.S. Army activities and have been 
passed by a U.S. Army press censor. 

During 1944 foreign correspondents in 
China filed a total of 7,748,242 words of 
which 26,627 words were deleted by cen¬ 
sors, leaving a net wordage of 7,714,877 



words. During the first quarter of 1945 
messages hied by foreign correspondents 
totalled 172,574 words, of which 1,469 
words were censored. Thus the actual 
wordage filed was 171,115 words and the 
censored wordage represented only a little 
over eight-tenths of one per cent of the 
total wordage submitted for censorship. 
The following tallies give monthly break¬ 
down statistics of wordage submitted, 
censored and transmitted during 1944 and 
from January to March, 1945: 


Table 3—Foreign Press Message 
Statistics, 1944 



Wordage 

Woidage 

Actual 

Month 

Submitted 

for 

Deleted 

by 

Wordage 

Trans- 


Censorship 

Censors 

milted 

January 

129,881 

1,029 

128,852 

February 

127,615 

1,483 

116,132 

March 

112,786 

1,048 

109,858 

April 

142,029 

1,738 

140,291 

May 

173,265 

1,246 

17 5,265 

June 

207,875 ! 

948 

j 208.823 

July 

166,666 

971 

1 165,693 

August 

138,696 

1.271 

137,425 

September 

1,128.306 

1.249 

1,127,057 

October 

1.825,435 

4,527 

1,820,908 

November 

1,835,936 

6,091 

1,829,865 

December j 

1,759,732 

3,024 

1,7 56,708 

Total | 

1 

7,748,242 

26,627 i 

1 

7,714,877 


Source* International Department, 
Ministry of Information 


Table 4—Foreign Press Message 
Statistics, January to March, 1945 


Month 

WordaRe 

Submitted 

for 

Censorship 

Wordage j 
Deleted 
by 

Censors 

i 

1 Actual 
j Wordage 

1 T rans- 
j initted 

January 

! 73,731 

745 

72.986 

February 

1 51,851 i 

317 

51.524 

March 

46,992 j 

387 

46,605 

Total 

172,574 

1,469 

171,115 


Source International Department, 
Ministry of Information 


Assurance that the system of press 
censorship is not intended to be a perma¬ 
nent institution and that there will be no 
news monopoly in China was given by 
Wang Shih-chieh in Ins capacity as Min¬ 
ister of Information, on March 30, 1945 
The assurance veas given in an address at 
a dinner party in Chungking in honor of 
the three-man freedom-of-news mission 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 

Minister Wang said. “The Chinese 
Government endorses the cause which the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 


is promoting: namely, the freedom to 
write, transmit and publish news after the 
war. Certain restrictions which now 
apply to the press in China are dictated 
by the exigencies of the war and par¬ 
ticularly by the fact that large aieas of 
the country arc under enemy occupation. 
But the system of censorship is not in¬ 
tended to be a permanent institution; in 
all probability, it will be abolished after 
the war. While the hostilities continue, 
the (jro\eminent will liberalize the cen¬ 
sorship gradually, as the war situation 
becomes less critical and enemy propa¬ 
ganda less effective or threatening." 

JOURNALISTIC 

EDUCATION 

Journalistic education as offered by 
universities or colleges has had only a 
relatively short history in China. Out¬ 
standing in the field of the training of 
journalists is the Department of Jour¬ 
nalism of Vouching Cmveisitv, formerly 
of Peiping and now temporarily located m 
Chengtu Founded in 1927 with the 
collaboration of the Cimcisity oi Mis¬ 
souri School of Journalism. Columbia, 
Missouri, USA, the department offers 
courses in journalism m both English and 
Chinese Many of its graduates are hold¬ 
ing key positions in journalistic vvoik. 
Other institutions of higher learning m 
China that have journalism departments, 
include National Euhtan University, for¬ 
merly of Shanghai and now at Pcipei near 
Chungking, the Central Political Institute, 
and St John’s University of Shanghai 
which is not yet officially registered with 
the Ministry of Education. 

In 1943 the Post-Graduate School of 
Journalism under the ( entral Political 
Institute was founded in Chungking with 
Hollington K Tong, Vice-Minister of In¬ 
formation, serving concurrently as direc¬ 
tor of the school. This training project 
came into Existence through the generosity 
oi some anonymous American friends, the 
cooperation of the Post-Graduate School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, and 
the efforts of the Ministry of Information 
The fit st class of 30 students was gradu¬ 
ated in (Ictober, 1944 Students of the 
second class finished their class work m 
June, 1945, when they began their one- 
yeai period of practical work 

OFFICIAL INFORMATION 
AND PRESS SERVICES 

Among the official organizations func¬ 
tioning in China up to July, 1945, which 
provide information and press services to 
newspapers and other publications and 




through them to the general public, are 
the Press Department of the Ministry of 
Information, the U.S. Office of War In¬ 
formation, China Division, the Press 
Attache’s Office of the British Embassy in 
China, the Press Attache’s Office of the 
Soviet Embassy in Chinr, the French 
Information Service m China, and press 
and cultural officials of other foreign 
diplomatic bodies in China 

The Chinese Ministry of Information, 
the British Ministry of Information, and 
the U.S Office of War Information 
collaborate in the United Nations Picture 
News Office with its head office located 
in Chungking Each of the participating 
organizations has equal voice in the man¬ 
agement of the office which concentrates 
primarily on filmstrips, but has in the past 
undertaken a fair amount of photo exhibit 
work. 

Press Department, Chinese Ministry of 
Information —The Pi css Department un¬ 
der the Ministry of Information serves 
the press and publications circles and 
also the general public by issuing, both 
periodically and at n regular intervals, 
newsmaps, press notes, news background 
material, portrait sketch and map paper 
mats as well as other inhumation and 
refei ence material. 

The newsmap service, started m April, 
1943. is a weekly mimeographed service, 
with a circulation of 4.000 reaching news¬ 
paper and news agency editors, Chinese 
and foreign correspondents, repoiters and 
writers, universit) and school libraries, 
and certain government officials One 
month after the newsmap began its weekly 
publication, the Press Department started 
to distribute at irregular intervals paper 
mats from zinc blocks of simple newsmaps 
and portrait skenhes of international per¬ 
sonages figuring prominently in the news. 

Since May. 1943, a News Backqi owtd 
Material sen ice has been maintained for 
reference of newspaper and news agency 
editois and writers, some government offi¬ 
cials, and university and college libraries 
This service is published irregularly. In 
March, 1945, a weekly press notes service 
known as Xexes Memorandum w r as stalled. 
The mimeogi aphed sheets reach news¬ 
papers and news agency editors, Chinese 
and foreign correspondents and writers, 
and others. For the same groups of per¬ 
sons a weekly news pictorial service was 
added in the same month. 

In offering these services to the press 
and the reading public, the Press Depart¬ 
ment functions more or less like an official 
rmws and feature syndicate. The services 
are of particular value in wartime'because 
limited facilities and high cost usually 


render it impossible for individual news¬ 
papers or press organizations to have 
blocks made for illustration at their own 
expense, to have an up-to-date news back- * 
ground information file, and to make their 
own newsmaps on current events. 

International Department, Ministry of 
Information —The International Depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry of Information pub¬ 
lishes on week days two daily bulletins— 
one in English which is popularly known 
as the " (Been Sheets " and the second in 
Russian- both under the name of Cliiua 
Information Committee A mimeographed 
service of Japanese broadcasts, monitored 
and translated into Chinese from Japanese 
and puppet radio broadcasts, is published 
daily for reference of high-ranking gov¬ 
ernment officials and Allied representa¬ 
tives in China. The International Depart¬ 
ment maintains a translation service which 
renders into Chinese selected articles and 
stones from magazines and newspapers 
published m foreign countries The trans¬ 
lation service is maintained both for refer¬ 
ence and for publication The Department 
publishes at intervals hooks and pam¬ 
phlets. and supplies information and public 
relations services to foreign correspond¬ 
ents in China on request. 

The China At li'ar monthly magazine 
in Fnglish, which until December, 1941, 
was printed in Hongkong, is now pub¬ 
lished in New’ York under the auspices of 
the Chinese News Service The contents 
of the magazine are mainly prepared in 
Chungking and transmitted to the United 
States by radio voice-cast. In 1943 the 
International Department began to publish 
annually the CHINA HANDBOOK 
which is a reference and source book on 
present day China 

(China At If'or suspended publication 
m December, 1945 Its place is taken by 
The China Maqazine , published monthly 
in New York since May, 1946.) 

The head office of the Chinese News 
Service, located in New York, has five 
divisions—press, visual, radio, reference, 
and research and publication. Under it 
arc five branch offices in Continental 
Ameiica, located m Chicago, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Washington, I) C, Mexico City, 
and Montreal, Canada. Other overseas 
offices of the International Department, 
Ministry of Information, are located in 
London; Sydney, Australia; Buenos 
Aires; and Paris. 

U. N Offiec of If'ar Information, China 
Division —The U. S. Office of War In¬ 
formation, China Division, began opera¬ 
tions in Chungking on December 23, 1941, 
as the American Information Service. At 
that time it was under the direction of the 



U. S. Office of the Coordinator of In¬ 
formation, and in China also under the 
U. S. Embassy. A shift was made on 
June 13, 1942, when all American informa¬ 
tional activity was, by an Executive 
Order, placed under the then newly 
created U. S. Office of Information. The 
name of the office in China, however, was 
not changed until early m 1945, The 
name in Chinese— Mn Kuo IIsin Wen 
Chn —remains unchanged. Branch offices 
are maintained in Kunming, Chcngtu, 
Sian, and Yungan in Fukien province. 

The U S.O.W.I, China Division, has 
a number of publications for distribution 
in China, some of them are regular pub¬ 
lications for the general public and others 
comprise services to the Chinese press. 
O.W I. daily ncwsfilcs in English are 
submitted to the Central News Agency 
which uses some of the material in its 
news service in English and translates a 
large part of the newsfilc material for 
incorporation in its Chinese service for 
the press. In addition, the U.S.O.W.l. in 
China from time to time publishes pam¬ 
phlets, circulates photographs, and ar¬ 
ranges motion picture showings. 

'Following is a list of bulletins and 
publications issued by the U. S. Office of 
War Information, China Division: 

A. Issued in Chungking . 

1. N civs Service, in English, daily, 
mimeographed. 

2. News Bulletin, in Chinese, issued 
three times a week, mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

3. Newsletter (IIsin Wen 7 zc Liao), 
in Chinese, issued three times a 
week, mimeographed, with weekly 
type-printed edition issued every 
Saturday. 

4. Cnitrd Pictorial (Lien Ho IIua 
Pao), issued every Friday, type- 
printed 

5. Sino-Amcrican Wall Pictorial 
(Chung-Mci Tn IIua Pi Pao), 
m Chinese, issued approximately 
every two weeks, type-printed. 

6. American Digest, in English, 
issued weekly, containing news 
summary and repunts or excerpts 
of articles from American maga¬ 
zines, mimeographed. 

7. Books and pamphlets, in Chinese, 
compiled or translated from Eng¬ 
lish, issued occasionally. 

B. Issued m Kginning: 

1. News Service, in English, daily, 
mimeographed. 

2. Nczcs Service, in Chinese, daily. 

3. Amencau Digest (duplicated from 
Chungking edition). 


C Issued in Chcngtu; 

1, Ncws> Service, in English, daily, 
mimeographed. 

2. News Service, in Chinese, daily, 
mimeographed. 

D Issued in Yungan: 

1. News Bulletins , in English, daily, 
not for general distribution. 

2. News Bulletins, in Chinese, daily v 

3. Military Bulletins, type-printed, 
issued every two weeks. 

4. Wall Pictorials, in Chinese, issued 
occasionally. 

5. Books and pamphlets, in Chinese, 
issued occasionally. 

E. Issued in Sian: 

1. News Bulletin, in English, daily. 

2. Neivs Bulletin, in Chinese, daily. 

Press Attache's Office, British Embassy 
—The Press Attache’s Office of the Brit¬ 
ish Embassy in China, operates in collab¬ 
oration with the representative m China 
of the British Ministry of Information. 
With the head office located in Chungking, 
it has two branches, one in Kunming and 
the other in Chcngtu. Another branch 
office was maintained in Kweilin till 
November, 1944, when the city was lost. 

In Chungking the British Press Atta¬ 
ches Office publishes in English 1 he 
Bulletin (daily, mimeographed), the Brit¬ 
ish Digest (type-printed magazine)—also 
in English, the Sma-Bntish Students 
Loitmghtly (bi-lingua! fortnightly pub¬ 
lished in magazine form), and in Chinese 
Shift SJw (Information Please), the Inter¬ 
national Series, and the World Current 
Affairs. 

The Kunming branch of the British 
Press Attache's Office publishes a local 
edition of The Bulletin in English which 
is also mimeographed. The Chcngtu News 
Bulletin, two-page tabloid in English, is 
published by the Chcngtu branch 

Press Attache's Office, Soi'ict Embassy 
—For the Chinese press and for general 
circulation in China, the Press Attache's 
Office of the Embassy of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics issues in China 
two publications. The News and Views 
from C. S. S. R is published in mimeo¬ 
graphed sheets daily in English A Chi¬ 
nese edition, the contents of which are 
mainly translations of material in the 
English edition, is published daily. This 
type-printed bulletin is published under 
the title of Hsitt Wen Lei Pien, 

French Information Service in China 
—The Service Francois d'Information en 
Chine, better known as the French In¬ 
formation Service, was formally inaugu- 



rated oti May 1, 1944, although it had 
already existed before that time. 

To keep the French-reading people in 
China well informed of the situation in 
France, the French Information Service 
publishes every Saturday a bulletin in 
French of some 30 pages containing 
editorials, articles, press review and news 
about France and her colonies overseas. 
A Chinese edition of the French bulletin 
is published every Saturday under the 
name of Resistance. 

The French Information Service sup¬ 
plies daily news items both in Chinese and 
in English to the Central News Agency 
and to Chinese newspapers, collects ma¬ 
terials and prepares articles of topical 
interest for Chinese newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Other activities of the French In¬ 
formation Service include the publication 
of pamphlets in Chinese, a daily ten- 
minute news broadcast in French from 
the studios of the Central Broadcasting 
Station in Chungking and Kunming, photo 
exhibitions and newsreels depicting the 
life of liberated France. 

To give the French people a dearer 
view of the situation in China, the French 
Information Service translates Chinese 
news and writes surveys of the Chinese 
press and sends both kinds of material to 
Paris. 

One branch office is maintained in 
Kunming where a daily bulletin in French 
is published. 

FREEDOM OF NEWS 
MOVEMENT 

The movement for the freedom of news 
launched by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors has received warm 
response from the Chinese Government, 
the press as well as the Chinese general 
public. Vernaculars and periodical pub¬ 
lications have acclaimed the sound prin¬ 
ciples on which the freedom of news 
movement is based. 

The freedom of news movement gained 
further impetus with the visit to China 
of the three-man committee sent by the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
to promote greater interest in the free 
exchange of news. Through private talks, 
public speeches and newspaper editorials, 
the Chinese people assured the news free¬ 
dom crusaders that while they have been 
rather preoccupied with the prosecution of 
the war, they wholeheartedly support the 
maintenance of international peace 
through free exchange of news, and that 
they arc eager to do their share. 


Members of the mission were Wilbur S* 
Forrest, assistant editor of the Nciv York 
Herald Tribune and first vice-president’ 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, chairman of the special com¬ 
mittee ; Ralph E. McGill,^ editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution; and Carl W. Acker¬ 
man. dean of the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. 

Appreciation of Chinese enthusiastic 
support of the freedom of news movement 
was expressed in a farewell statement 
issued by the three representatives of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
before they left Chungking. Their state¬ 
ment reads. 

“We are thankful for the very cordial 
reception extended to us by the Chinese 
newspapermen, government officials and 
educational authorities during our short 
stay in Chungking. We hope to stay 
longer but we have to continue our tour 
and hurry back to the United States to 
make our report to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on the response to 
the freedom of news movement in the 
different countries we have visited. 

“ Our talks with Chinese newspaper¬ 
men on a freer flow of news after the war 
in order that all people shall be better 
informed have been most encouraging. 
Chinese newspapermen's support of the 
freedom of news movement is indeed 
admirable and their opinions can be com¬ 
pared favorably with the views of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 

“ We have also talked with President 
Chiang Kai-shek and high-ranking Chi¬ 
nese government officials on the same 
problem and found their reaction very 
satisfactory. 

“ We hope that the Chinese newspaper¬ 
men will support editorially with news¬ 
papermen of other nations freedom of 
news for its inclusion in the peace treaty 
when the peace conference is convened. 

“We have noticed with gratification the 
friendship existing between China and the 
United States which is now stronger than 
ever. 

“ We wish to thank our Chinese friends 
once more for the hospitality we received 
in Chungking and arc looking forward to 
returning to China to make a longer 
stay.” 

Before the departure of the A. S. N. E. 
free press mission from China, T. T. 
Hsiao gave members of the mission a 
letter written in his capacity as president 
of the Chinese National Press Association. 
The letter explains the attitude of the 
Chinese National Press Association to¬ 
ward the movement for freedom of news. 



A translation of the letter, dated April 2, 
1945, follows: 

“ Gentlemen: We feel happy and fortu¬ 
nate to have the opportunity of hearing 
from you the splendid efforts the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors has 
made and is making towards the promo¬ 
tion of the freedom of news movement, 
and the successful and fruitful contacts 
you have made m your present visits to 
various friendly capitals. 

“ We hope you will, upon your return to 
your country, assure the American press 
of the full and wholehearted support on 
the part of the Chinese press towards this 
movement. We entirely share your view 
that the free flow of news between nations 
after the war will result in closer and 
better understanding between peoples and 
ensure enduring peace, but we believe that 
such news must essentially represent im¬ 
partial, fair and accurate reports as well 
as interpretations of conditions and de¬ 
velopments in various countries. 

44 The Chinese National Press Associa¬ 
tion, whose members include publishers, 
editors and reporters of newspapers and 
news agencies in all parts of China, has 
already formed a special committee to 
study this question. Its work is still being 
carried on. It is our firm conviction that 
(1) the free flow of news between nations 
will benefit not only the press, the people, 
but also the various governments sub¬ 
scribing to this policy; (2) the success of 
this movement will, to a large extent, 
depend oil the determined and continued 
efforts by the press to improve the ethical 
standards of the profession; and (3) the 
press should never be made a primarily 
profit-making enterprise but should be¬ 
come a great cultural force serving the 
peoples of all nations. The Association 
wishes to assure you that the vigorous 
promotion of the freedom of news move¬ 
ment will be one of the major undertak¬ 
ings of the association. 

“Wishing you a pleasant as well as 
successful trip. 

Yours sincerely. 

T. T. Hsno, 

President, Chinese National 
Press Association/’ 

The following “ Declaration on Free¬ 
dom of News" was adopted and issued 
by the Chinese National Press Association 
at its third annual meeting held in 
Chungking on November 20. 1944: 

44 At this time when complete victory in 
the war for freedom is in sight and when 
world peace is awaiting reestablishment, 
our ally, the United States of America, in 
line with her spirit of liberty, equality and 


progress, has taken the lead in promoting 
the Freedom of News. It is hoped that 
all unreasonable restrictions, monopolies 
and discriminations may be eliminated by 
international agreement so that there may 
he free access to news sources, free flow 
of news traffic and removal of news 
barneis in order to realize the three basic 
demands—freedom in news gathering, 
freedom m news transmission and free¬ 
dom in receiving and publication of news. 

“ This Association, deeply impressed 
by this fai sighted movement, and b> 
unanimous resolution, wishes to declare 
solemnly its complete agreement with the 
above-mentioned principles of freedom of 
news and the proposal to guarantee their 
enforcement by international agicement. 
F*n»* + lns Association firmly believes that 
only by complete freedom in news gather¬ 
ing can the accuracy of news be ensured; 
only by complete freedom in news trans¬ 
mission can the flow of news be 
accelerated; and only by complete 
freedom in leceiving and publication ot 
news can international understanding be 
promoted and the dissemination of biased, 
deceitful and false propaganda of those 
with selfish and ambitious designs be 
prevented. 

"All these arc essential to the elimina¬ 
tion of war and preservation of permanent 
peace, but to attain genuine freedom of 
world news, it is necessary to secure the 
soundness ot the journalistic profession in 
all countries, tiue undetstanding, coopera¬ 
tion and mutual help among newspaper¬ 
men of all countries and opportunities for 
mutual* consultation, encouragement and 
supei vision. 

“ To achieve this goal, this Association 
proposes that the United States of 
America, which initiated this movement 
for the freedom ot news, convene at the 
earliest possible date a world news confer¬ 
ence to draw up a charter for the freedom 
of news for general observance and to 
create from this conference a permanent 
world news machinery to deal m the best 
possible wa>s with all future problems 
which may arise and to extend this move¬ 
ment to all parts of the world so that 
peace may he permanently secured ” 

PRESS LAWS AND 
REGULATIONS 

Two sets of regulations, one governing 
the censorship of wartime publications 
and listing the standaids of censurable 
information, and the other governing 
the censorship of wartime books and 
periodicals, were promulgated by the 
National Government on June 20, 1944. 
These regulations are more liberal that! 



the previous ones, particularly in that the 
authors or publishers are not required to 
submit their manuscripts for censorship 
before publication if the contents do not 
concern military, political and foreign 
affairs. 

The texts of the two sets of regulations 
follow: 

Regulations Governing Censorship of 
Wartime Publications and Standards of 
Ccnsnrablc Information' 

(Promulgated by the National Govern¬ 
ment on June 20, 1944.) 

Article I. To protect national defense 
secrets and to maintain social order, the 
National Government exercises the right 
of censorship over wartime publications 
Standards of censurable information under 
twelve headings are the bases for the 
exercise of censorship. 

Article II. Wartime publications sub¬ 
ject to censorship include. 

(1) newspapers; (2) maps, charts, 
pictures, and hooks; (3) maga¬ 
zines and periodicals, (4) mo¬ 
tion pictures, and (5) plays and 
dramas. 

Article III. ( ensorship shall be of two 
forms Censorship in advance and cen¬ 
sorship after publication The former is 
censoring ot manuscripts; the latter is 
censoring of printed matter. 

Article IV Newspapers published w ithin 
the country shall he subject to censorship 
in advance m accordance with the Stand¬ 
ards of Censurable Information contained 
in Article X of these regulations 

Article V. All plavs and dramas and 
motion pictures produced in China or in 
foreign countries, to be shown publicly 
within the country, shall lie subject to 
censorship in advance They may be 
subject to censorship review at any time 
during public performance 

Article VI Maps, charts, pictures, 
hooks, and periodicals that are not 
primarily concerned with military, politi¬ 
cal, and foreign affairs shall he censored 
by the authors and publishers themselves 
before publication 

Article VII In case of doubt in exer¬ 
cising self-censorship, the authors or pub¬ 
lishers may submit the manuscripts to the 
censorship organization for censorship 
before publication. 

The author or publisher shall not be 
held legally responsible for anything 
passed by the censor. 

Article VIII. For publications that 
have not been submitted in manuscript 


form voluntarily for censorship, or have 
been submitted for censorship hut pub¬ 
lished in spite' of the decisions of the* 
censor to the contrary, the author or 
publisher shall be held legally responsible 
in case the contents thereof arc found to 
run counter to existing laws and acts. 

Article IX. Publications which are not 
censored in advance shall be submitted 
by the authors or publishers to the cen¬ 
sorship organization for post-publication 
censorship. 

Article X. In the censorship of war¬ 
time publications, lies ides following the 
provisions in Article IV of the Revised 
Law of Publications, information con¬ 
cerning any of the following headings of 
Standards of Censurable Information is 
censurable * 

(1) That which is contrary to the 
highest principles on which the 
Government of this country is 
founded 

(2) That which is detrimental to the 
interest of the State or disturbs 
public peace and order. 

(3) That which prematurely dis¬ 

closes secrets concerning inter¬ 
national meetings, conferences, 
treaty negotiations and other 
confidential matters concerning 
foreign relations. 

(4) That which is detrimental to 

friendly relations between this 
country and friendly nations, or 
to the solidarity of the United 
Nations 

(5) That which discloses the organ¬ 
izations, designations, equip¬ 
ment, stations of the National 
Army or its movements, re¬ 
placements, training and opera¬ 
tional plans. 

(6) That which discloses the loca¬ 
tion. equipment, output, and 

transportation facilities of ar¬ 
senals, war industrial plants and 
other important factories of na¬ 
tional defense industries. 

(7) That which discloses the loca¬ 
tions and detailed conditions of 
airfields, fortifications, survey¬ 
ing bureaus, important radio 
stations, military barracks, mili¬ 
tary storehouses, oiganizations 
of military training and defense 
works 

(8) That which discloses secrets re¬ 
lating to battles and operations. 

(9) That which discloses the names 
and activities of underground 
Party, political, military, and 
educational workers behind en¬ 
emy lines. 



(10) That which is detrimental to 
the enforcement of food admin¬ 
istration, conscription, and la¬ 
bor-recruiting programs. 

(11) That which discloses secrets of 
wartime finance and economy 
which might he utilised by the 
enemy to cause harm to the 
armed resistance. 

(12) That which discloses the time 
and place of meetings, maneu¬ 
vers, reviews and training, and 
gives the names of persons in 
attendance at such functions, 
which have not been made pub¬ 
lic by the concerned authorized 
organizations. 

Article XJ. Explanations of any of the 
foregoing headings may be drafted by cen¬ 
sorship organizations of the National Gov¬ 
ernment and promulgated for enforcement 
by the National Government after ap¬ 
proval. New explanations are not binding 
before they are promulgated. 

Article XII. When the censor and 
those who submit publications or manu¬ 
scripts for censorship differ in their opin¬ 
ions concerning the explanations, petition 
may be made to a superior organization 
for final decision. 

Article XIII. Regulations governing 
the organization of the central and local 
censorship offices are separately an¬ 
nounced. 

Article XIV. The present regulations 
shall become effective from the date of 
promulgation. 

Journalist Act —Although it was pro¬ 
mulgated by the Executive Yuan on Jan¬ 
uary 15, 1943, the Journalist Act, which 
defines a journalist as “any publisher, 
writer, editor, and anyone in charge of 
circulation and advertisements of a daily 
newspaper or a news agency,” has never 
been enforced. 

When the Act was adopted in 1943 the 
date for its enforcement was left to the 
decision of the Executive Yuan which took 
no action on it for more than two years. 
It was decided in Juno, 1945, that the 
Journalist Act was to become effective 
beginning July 1, 1945. However, ccitain 
government authorities, including the Min¬ 
istry of Information, which will he con¬ 
cerned with the operation of the Act, if 
and when enforced, considered that some 
provisions of the Journalist Act are not 
fully in line with the present general pol¬ 
icy of the Government. These authorities 
then made a request to the Supreme Na¬ 
tional Defense Council for postponement 
of the date of enforcement as well as re¬ 
consideration of some of the provisions of 
the Act. 


The Executive Yuan announced towards 
the end of June, 1945, that the enforcement 
of the Journalist Act shall be postponed. 
No specified period of postponement was 
given in the announcement 

The Journalist Act, as promulgated in 
1943, contains articles concerning the qual¬ 
ifications of a journalist; the journalist’s 
certificate to be issued by the Ministry of 
Interior; organization, functions and du¬ 
ties of journalist unions; and professional 
restrictions on journalists. 

Law of Publications' —The Law of Pub¬ 
lications was first promulgated on De¬ 
cember 16, 1930, by the National Govern¬ 
ment. The Ministry of Interior and the 
Ministry of Information (then Central 
Publicity Board) together drafted regula¬ 
tions governing the application of the law 
the following year, and these regulations 
were enforced on October 7, 1931. 

After certain amendments, the Revised 
Lazo of Publications was promulgated on 
July 8, 1937, and the revised regulations 
governing its application came into force 
20 days later. 

The regulations governing the applica¬ 
tion of the Revised Lazo of Publications 
fix the capital of newspapers and news 
agencies published in different localities. 

The qualifications of a newspaper pub¬ 
lisher as specified by the regulations, are 
as follows. (1) certified graduate of a 
university or a polytechnical institute ac¬ 
credited by the Ministry of Education; 
(2) graduate of a senior middle school 
recognized by the Ministry of Education 
who at the same time has been in the 
newspaper profession for more than three 
years and is in possession of a certificate 
to this effect; (3) one who has served in 
a press administrative organization for 
more than three years and is in possession 
of a certificate to this effect; (4) one who 
lias been in the newspaper profession for 
more than five years with adequate proof. 

The Revised Lazo of Publications itself 
provides for the registration of all pub¬ 
lications; imposes certain restrictions for 
the contents of publications such as mate¬ 
rial calculated to overthrow the National 
Government, to undermine the Kuomin- 
tang, to violate the Three Peoples Prin¬ 
ciples, or to disturb public order; makes 

it illegal for prisoners, those sentenced 
under certain criminal laws, those deprived 
of civil rights or unable to have property, 
and those not domiciled in the country to 
he publishers or editors of newspapers or 
periodicals; and provides fines and punish¬ 
ments for violation of the law. 

Regulations Governing Censorship of 
li'artime Books and Periodicals: 



(Promulgated by the National Govern¬ 
ment on June 20, 1944.) 

Article I. The censorship of wartime 
books and periodicals, except when other¬ 
wise provided for by laws and acts, shall 
follow the present regulations. 

Article II. Wartime books and period¬ 
icals shall include maps, charts, pictures, 
books, periodicals and magazines, plays 
and dramas, and motion pictures. 

Article III. The Central Commission 
for the Censorship of Books and Periodi¬ 
cals (hereunder to be called briefly the 
Central Censorship Commission) shall be 
the central organ for the censorship of 
wartime books and periodicals, with the 
provincial and municipal censorship bu¬ 
reaus (hereunder to be called briefly cen¬ 
sorship offices) taking charge of the cen¬ 
sorship duties in their respective localities. 

Regulations governing the organization 
of the Central Commission for the Cen¬ 
sorship of Books and Periodicals shall be 
separately announced. 

Article IV. Censorship of wartime 
books and periodicals, besides following 
the provisions in Article IV of the Revised 
Law of Publications, shall be carried out 
in accordance with the Regulations Gov¬ 
erning Censorship of ll'artimc Publica¬ 
tions and Standards of Censorabtc Infor¬ 
mation, promulgated by the National Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Article V. Explanations of the Stand¬ 
ards of Ccnsorahlc Information shall be 
forwarded from time to time by the Cen¬ 
tral Censorship Commission to publishers 
of books and periodicals 

Article VI. The Central Censorship 
Commission may give awards to books, 
maps, charts and pictures, periodicals, 
plays and dramas, and motion pictures 
that are outstanding. The regulations 
governing the granting of such awards 
shall be separately announced. 

Article VII Publishers or authors of 
books and periodicals shall be required to 
submit their intended publications to the 
local censorship offices for censorship ex¬ 
cept in the case of textbooks, which shall 
be sent directly to the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation for censorship; maps, which shall 
be sent directly to the Ministry of Interior 
for censorship; and motion pictures and 
plays and dramas published or produced 
in the scat of the National Government, 
which shall be sent to the Central Cen¬ 
sorship Commission, 

Article VIII. There are two forms of 
censorship of wartime books and periodi¬ 
cals; 


(1) Censorship of Manuscripts: Pe¬ 
riodicals and articles, which are 
mainly concerned with military* 
political and foreign affairs, shall 
all be submitted in manuscript 
form to the local Censorship of¬ 
fices to be censored. Uncensored 
materials in this category shall 
not be published. Plays, dramatic 
productions and motion pictures 
may not be publicly shown un¬ 
less they have been passed by the 
local censor. 

(2) Voluntary Censorship; Books 
and periodicals that do not con¬ 
cern military, political, and for¬ 
eign affairs, may be exempted 
from censorship. The publishers 
and the authors take the respon¬ 
sibility of censorship themselves 
in accordance with the Regula¬ 
tions Governing Censorship of 
li artimc Publications and Stand¬ 
ards of Ccnsorahlc Information . 
However, if the publishers and 
the authors voluntarily submit 
before publication, their manu¬ 
scripts to the local censorship 
offices, the manuscripts shall be 
accepted for censorship. 

Article IX. Publishers, authors, or 
printers of maps, charts, pictures and 
books, periodicals and plays, whether the 
manuscripts have been censored in ad¬ 
vance or submitted for censorship volun¬ 
tarily, shall submit two copies of the 
printed matter to the local censorship of¬ 
fices after the publications are off the 
press and four days before they are cir¬ 
culated. Printed matter of which copies 
arc not submitted for censorship shall be 
withheld from circulation. 

If the manuscripts have been censored 
in advance, the publishers, authors, or 
printers shall submit the pre-Censored 
manuscripts along with the printed pub¬ 
lications so that the censorship offices will 
be able to check the publications with the 
manuscripts. 

Article X. In case the manuscripts of 
maps, charts, pictures and books, periodi¬ 
cals and plays contain points violating the 
Standards of Censurable Information, the 
censorship offices may instruct the authors 
or publishers concerned to make necessary 
deletions or revisions before publication. 
If and when necessary, they may tie denied 
the right of publication and circulation. 

Censorship organizations may indicate 
deletions from and revisions of plays and 
motion pictures before they are publicly 
performed if they violate the Standards of 
Ccnsorahlc Information . 



Article XI. For books and periodicals 
which are published in accordance with the 
decisions of the censorship offices, the 
authors or publishers shall no longer be 
held responsible. Otherwise the books 
and periodicals shall be suppressed in ac¬ 
cordance with the Lave of Publications. 

Article XII. The Central Censorship 
Commission may prohibit the circulation 
of books and periodicals exempted from 
manuscript censorship in accordance with 
Article VIII, Section 2 of these regula¬ 
tions, if the contents are found, after pub¬ 
lication, to run counter to the Standards 
of Censurable Information. The Com¬ 
mission may also hold the publisher and 
authors responsible according to the grav¬ 
ity of the violation. If and when neces¬ 
sary, the censorship commission may re¬ 
strain the publications in accordance with 
the Laio of Publications 

Article XIII. All books and periodicals 
printed in any place in China where there 
is no censorship office, or such publications 
imported from abroad, shall be submitted 
for censorship in accordance with Articles 


VII, VIII and IX of these regulations. 
If they are not submitted to censorship, 
they may be suppressed. 

Article XIV. The suppression of books 
and periodicals may be rescinded after the 
author or publisher has made the neces¬ 
sary deletions and corrections, or when 
the reason or reasons for suppression no 
longer exist 

Article XV When the authors or pub¬ 
lishers are not satisfied with the decisions 
of the local censorship offices, they may 
apply to the Central Censorship Commis¬ 
sion for re-censorship, stating sufficient 
reasons. 

The decisions of the local censorship of¬ 
fices under the Central Censorship Com¬ 
mission may he amended or overruled by 
the Commission. 

Article XVI. The detailed procedure 
for the enforcement of the present regula¬ 
tions shall be separately announced. 

Article XVII. The present regulations 
shall become effective from the date of 
promulgation. 



CHAPTER XIX 

RELIEF ACTIVITIES 


For the relief and rehabilitation of the 
millions of civilian refugees and wounded 
soldiers in China, numerous government, 
civic, religious and humanitarian bodies 
have been organized. 

NATIONAL RELIEF 
COMMISSION 

I, Administration and Scope 

First and foremost is the National Re¬ 
lief Commission, pivot of China’s machin¬ 
ery for relief and rehabilitation 

The immensity of the Commission’s task 
is shown in the sums of money spent and 
the number of persons aided. Relief funds 
appropriated during the period from 19,38 
to 1944 totalled $867,682,238 benefiting 
30.152,131 refugees suffering from war or 
famine. 

The Commission had as its predecessors 
the National Emergency Relief Committee 
of the Executive Yuan, organized in Sep¬ 
tember, 1937, and the Central Relief Com¬ 
mission which had been already in exist¬ 
ence. These two organizations were 
amalgamated and renamed the National 
Relief Commission on April 27, 1938. with 
H H. Rung, vice-president of the Execu¬ 
tive Yuan, as chairman; Hsu Shih-ying, 
former Chinese ambassador to Japan, as 
acting chairman; and Chu Ying-kwang, 
veteran relief worker, as vice-chairman. 

The Commission has a network of relief 
organizations throughout the country. 
These include provincial, municipal and 
district commissions, sections, general sta¬ 
tions and joint offices for emergency air 
raid relief 

The war zones from which refugees are 
rescued and transported to the rear are 
divided into sections. At first, there were 
ten sections. By the end of 1942, the 
number was reduced to five, namely, the 
third, fifth, seventh, ninth and tenth. The 
third section included the entire province 
of Anhwei, the Chekiang-Kiangsu border, 
eastern and western Chekiang, eastern 
Hupeh and northern Kiangsi; the fifth 
section, the piovinces of Shensi, Honan 
and Shansi and northern Hupeh; the 
seventh section, the provinces of Kwang- 
tung and Fukien; the ninth section, the 
provinces of Kwangsi and Kweichow’; and 
the tenth section, western, central and 
southern Hupeh and western Hunan, 


To help refugees in transit, the Com¬ 
mission set up a string of general stations, 
linked every 30 kilometers by sub-stations 
and every 15 kilometers by rest houses. 
At first, there were general stations in all 
principal communication centers The 
number was reduced to ten in 1940, seven 
in 1941 and five by early 1942, The five 
General Stations as then existing were: 
Hengyang-Chuchow-Shaoyang, Kinhwa- 
Yungchia-Ningpo, Kian-Taiho, Loyang- 
Tungkwan, and Kunming. 

The first joint office for emergency air 
relief was organized in Chungking on 
January 19, 1939, four days after the first 
bombing of Chungking by Japanese air 
raiders The office served as an affiliated 
organization of the National Relief Com¬ 
mission, with Hsu Shih-ying acting as its 
chairman The number of such joint of¬ 
fices for air raid relief and precaution 
throughout the nation up to the end of 
1940 totalled 253, scattered in 15 provinces 
of Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Szechwan, Kvvangtung. Kwangsi, 
Fukien, Yunnan, Honan, Shensi, Kansu, 
Sikang, and Suiyuan. In 1941, Chung¬ 
king’s air raid relief forces w r ere central¬ 
ized under the Auxiliary Capital Air Raid 
Emergency Relief Commission which was 
independent of the National Relief Com¬ 
mission. General Liu Shih, then garrison 
commander, acted concurrently as chair¬ 
man of the Commission The number of 
joint offices for air raid relief elsewhere 
in the country which remained under the 
direction of the National Relief Commis¬ 
sion was increased to 448. This was fur¬ 
ther increased to 451 in early 1942. 

II. Summary of Work, 1938-1942 

The number of refugees helped by the 
Commission’s relief machinery up to Sep¬ 
tember, 1942, totalled 45,417,220 persons. 
Air raid casualties handled by the Com¬ 
mission’s joint offices for aid raid relief 
in Chungking and throughout the country 
up to the end of 1941, totalled 179,955, 
This included 70,403 killed and 109,552 
wounded These figures were confined to 
cases directly handled by the Commission’s 
joint offices. The actual casualty list must 
have been a considerably larger one. 

Among the refugees helped by the 
Commission during the period from May, 
1938 to September, 1942, more than 
900,000 persons, wfio had been farmers 
driven by the war from their homes, 



were engaged in land reclamation in 
16 land reclamation colonies financed or 
subsidized by the Commission. These col¬ 
onies were located at Huanglungshan 
(Yellow Dragon Mountain) and Liping 
in Shensi province, Kian-Kukiang-Taiho 
in Kiangsi province, Chungan in Fukien 
province, Cluhkiang-Yuanhng in Hunan 
province, Tenghsien in Honan province, 
Liuchow-Fengshanho in Kwangsi prov¬ 
ince, Tachunghsiang near Kweilin, Chi- 
shui-Shuinan in Kiangsi, Paoki-Fcng- 
hsien in Shensi, Chaohsien in Kwangsi, 
Chunh.sien in Hupeh, Chinfashan in Szech¬ 
wan, Aleihsien-Fufeng in Shensi, Shapuho 
in Kwangsi and Lichuau in Kiangsi. 

The Commission's handicraft factories 
which numbered 13 up to September, 1942, 
provided employment and a means of live¬ 
lihood for more than 10,000 refugees. 
These factories were located as follows: 
Six in Szechwan province, two m Hunan 
province and one each m tlie provinces of 
Vuttnan, Sikang, Anhwei, Kiangsi and 
Fukien. In addition, 101,444 refugees ob¬ 
tained employment through the help of the 
Commission, while 186,098 others w'ere 
put on their ovrn feet again through credit 
loans issued by the Commission s credit 
loans bureaus and agencies which enabled 
them to engage m small trades 

Orphanages established by the Commis¬ 
sion, which in 1942 numbered 24, provided 
care and education for more than 8,000 
war-stricken children. Of these orphan¬ 
ages, six were located in Szechwan prov¬ 
ince, eight in Anhwei province, four in 
Shensi province, two in Honan province, 
one each in the provinces of Shansi, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Kiangsi. The 
number of war-afflicted children in or¬ 
phanages established b> other wartime 
child welfare organizations which arc sub¬ 
sidized by the Commission was given at 
64,758 in 1942. 

III. Summary op Work, 1942-1944 

The five general stations that remained 
after a reshuffle in the network of the or¬ 
ganizations of the National Relief Com¬ 
mission effected at the end of 1942 con¬ 
tinued to function, linked with one another 
by 41 sub-stations. Ncw ? branch offices 
were established in Shansi province, on the 
Shansi-Chahar-Suiyttan border region, m 
the guerilla district of Kiang.su province 
and at Chiehshou in Anhwei 

During the period from September, 1942 
to the end of 1944, a total of 3.429,889 
refugees were benefited by the Commis¬ 
sions program of relief and rehabilitation. 
These include those refugees helped by the 
Commission’s relief stations and various 
provincial, city, and hsicn commissions 
and charity organs under the auspices of 
the Commission. 


The air raid casualties directly handled 
by the Commission's joint offices for emer¬ 
gency air raid relief and precaution num¬ 
bered 1,167 wounded and 885 killed during 
the period front July, 1943 to March, 1944. 
From January to June, 1944, in eight 
provinces in Free China, the numfier of 
air raid casualties tended by the Commis¬ 
sion was estimated at 372 wounded and 
253 killed For the relief of air raid cas¬ 
ualties by various provincial relief com- 
imssions, the Commission appropriated 
more than $450,000 during 1944. 

A review of the activities of the Na¬ 
tional Relief Commission during the period 
from September, 1942 to December, 1944, 
follows: 

Disaster Relief — The unprecedented 
famine in Honan province in 1942 called 
for an extended relief program lasting well 
into 1943 * Towards the end of 1942, the 
Commission remitted $1,000,000 to the Hu¬ 
peh provincial government and $2,000,000 
to the Kansu provincial government foi 
the relief of the Honan drought sufferers 
who had arrived in those provinces in 
quest of food. The appioval of the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry was 
obtained to set aside from its land recla¬ 
mation fund the sum of $16,000,000 to 
enable refugees from Honan to engage in 
land reclamation in Hupeh, Kansu and 
other adjacent provinces where wasteland 
could be cultivated. For enlisting these 
refugees in the program ot colonization of 
Sinkiang province, the Commission appro¬ 
priated $30,000,000 by the end of 1942 and 
$20,000,000 early in 1943. At the same 
time. $6,000,000 was used for running a 
string of gruel distributing centers along 
the Lunghai Railway Of this amount, 
$4,000,000 was placed under the adminis¬ 
tration of the Honan provincial govern¬ 
ment and $2,000,000 under the administra¬ 
tion of the Shensi provincial government. 
By the time the wheat crops were har¬ 
vested in May, 1943, most of the refugees 
who had immigrated to Shensi province 
had begun to return to their homos in 
Honan The Commission remitted an¬ 
other $5,000,000 to the Shensi provincial 
government as a fund to provide travel 
expenses as well as capital to the refu¬ 
gees wishing to return to their homes 
and re-start their business Further ap¬ 
propriations made for drought relief in 
Honan during the half-year period of 
July-December, 1943, totalled $33,000,000. 
In January and February, 1944, a sum 
of $2,000,000 was placed at the disposal 
of the American Advisory Committee 
for relief in Honan through its agencies 
in that province. Another appropria- 

* For a complete report on drought iclief 
Honan, see pp. 728 to 730, CHINA HAND¬ 
BOOK, 1943. 



tion of $10,000,000 for the same purpose 
was made in the same year and sub¬ 
sequently distributed through the Honan 
provincial government and the Commis¬ 
sions fifth section. The maintenance of 
the gruel distributing centers along the 
Lunghai Railway, which by January, 1944, 
numbered nine, cost an additional $13.- 
000,000 in two instalments made in Janu¬ 
ary and February, 1944. 

In addition to previous appropriations, 
the Commission in June, 1943, remitted 
$5,000,000 to the Hupeh provincial govern¬ 
ment for the relief of famine sufferers in 
that province. Regions along the Hwai 
River Valley in Anhwei province were 
affected by flood, and the Commission sent 
$2,500,000 in two instalments m October, 
1942, and February, 1943, to Anhwei for 
emergency relief. For flood relief in Che¬ 
kiang province, the Commission m Sep¬ 
tember, 1942, appropriated $1,000,000. In 
addition, a loan of $10,000,000 was ob¬ 
tained from the Farmers’ Bank of China 
from which agricultural credit loans were 
issued to farmers in that province An¬ 
other loan of $1,000,000 uas secured from 
the same bank from which credit loans 
were given to the farmers for growing 
cotton in Chekiang. 

During the period between September, 

1942, and December, 1944, the Commission 
sent relief to a number of disaster areas. 

Shensi province suffered from both 
drought and flood For drought relief 
in the districts of Ycnan and Yulin, the 
Commission appropriated $300,000 and 
$800,000, respectively. The former amount 
was distributed among the sufferers by a 
special representative sent to Ycnan by 
the Commission, while the latter sum was 
handled by those in charge of the Com¬ 
mission’s fifth field section. For flood 
relief in other parts of Shensi province, 
two appropriations of $2,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 were made and subsequently 
distributed through the Shensi provincial 
government and the Commission’s fifth 
section. Later in the autumn of 1943 an¬ 
other $3,000,000 was appropriated for re¬ 
lief in Shensi. In 1944, an appropriation 
of $2,000,000 was made for the relief of 
sufferers from flood, famine, and locust in 
Yulin and Pingmin districts. The Com¬ 
mission also sent $1,000,000 for refugees 
in Shensi in another appropriation the 
same year. With the establishment of a 
branch office in Shansi province early in 

1943, the Commission remitted $2,000,000 
to that office for relief. Of that amount 
$500,000 was being used for the relief 
of |Kx>r students while the remaining 
$1,500,000 was designated for emergency 
disaster relief. In the first half of 1944, 
natural disaster in Shansi reached a very 
serious stage. Several appropriations, to¬ 


talling $23,000,000, were made by the 
Commission fpr relief purposes. The 
funds were jointly handled by the Shansi 
provincial government and the Shansi Re¬ 
lief Affairs Office specially set up by the 
Commission at that time. The famine 
situation later necessitated another two 
appropriations, totalling $15,000,000, by 
the Commission. 

Appropriations from the Commission 
for famine relief in Kwangtung included 
$3,000,000 made in two instalments in 
November, 1942, and April, 1943, and 
$10,000,000 made during May and June# 

1943. Towards the end of 1943, $5,000,000 
more was appropriated. In 1944, for the 
relief of flood and typhoon sufferers, four 
appropriations of $1,000,000, $5,000,000, 
$2,000,000 and $2,000,000, respectively, 
were made by the Commission. All these 
funds were distributed by those in charge 
of the Commission’s seventh and ninth 
field sections in consultation with the 
Kwangtung provincial government. To 
relieve the famine sufferers who had mi¬ 
grated to Fukien, the Commission in 1943 
remitted to the Fukien provincial govern¬ 
ment $1,500,000. In 1944, for the relief of 
famine and typhoon sufferers in that prov¬ 
ince, the Commission made an additional 
appropriation of $6,000,000 An appropri¬ 
ation of $5,000,000 was made to that prov¬ 
ince at the end of the same year for the 
relief of flood sufferers. 

Flood relief in Kwangsi province in 
1942 drew two appropriations of $1,000,000 
and $500,000 by the Commission in No¬ 
vember of that year. In 1944, for the re¬ 
lief of flood and hailstone sufferers in that 
province the Commission appropriated al¬ 
together $2,000,000. The funds were dis¬ 
tributed through the Commission's ninth 
field section in consultation with the 
Kwangsi provincial government. 

For flood relief in Ningsia province dur¬ 
ing 1942, the Commission made two ap¬ 
propriations of $500,000 and $1,480,000. 
The latter amount was partly used for the 
relief of drought sufferers from Honan 
who had been sent to Ningsia to engage 
in land reclamation projects there. In 

1944, appropriations for the relief of these 
sufferers of flood and famine in that prov¬ 
ince totalled $2,000,000. 

During the period under review, the 
Commission made several appropriations 
for disaster relief in Chinghai province to¬ 
talling $3,250,000, A total of $13,857,750 
was distributed by several appropriations 
by the Commission for the relief of disas¬ 
ter in Kansu province. For drought relief 
in Shantung province, $2,000,000 was ap¬ 
propriated, while $1,000,000 was sent to the 
flood-affected district of Liuyang in Hunan 
province. Six hsicn in Kweichow province 



were affected by drought while heavy 
snow caused a famine in ten other hsicn 
in the same province. For their relief, the 
Commission remitted a total of $2,300,000 
in three instalments. Recently, another 
appropriation of $1,000,000 was made for 
the relief of drought in Kweichow. Two 
appropriations of $20,000,000 and $3,000,- 
000 were sent to the famine-stricken areas 
of Szechwan province. The aforemen¬ 
tioned appropriations include all those 
made during the period from September, 
1942, to June, 1943; some made during 
the period from July, 1943, to March, 
1944; and some made during the period 
from March to December, 1944 

Other appropriations made during the 
period from July, 1943 to December, 1944 
totalled $3,000,000 for Suiyuan, $520,000 
for Kiangsu, $23,004,000 for Anhwei, 
$2,000,000 for the Kiangsu-Chekiang- 
Anhwei border, $2,450,000 for Kiangsi, 
$2,560,000 for Fukien, $4,000,000 for 
Yunnan, $1,500,000 for Sikang, $3,000,000 
for Hopei, $33,000,000 for Hupeh, and 
$9,000,000 for Chekiang. 

Relief of War Ref ugees—The 3,429,889 
refugees helped during the period from 
September, 1942 to December, 1944 were 
looked after by the Commission’s five 
general stations and the provincial, mu¬ 
nicipal and hsicn commissions Students 
and those with technical training also re¬ 
ceived aid from the Commission. The re¬ 
lief workers sent by the Commission to 
various war zones rescued refugees and 
gave them medical treatment in hospitals 
and clinics established or subsidized by 
the Commission 

The Chinese fronts during the period 
from September, 1942 to June. 1943, wit¬ 
nessed several major battles first along the 
Chekiang-Kiangsi line and then m north¬ 
ern Hunan and western Hupeh To res¬ 
cue refugees from the war devastated 
areas, the Commission appropriated 
$4,000,OCX) for Chekiang province in two 
instalments made in September, 1942 and 
May, 1943 Early in 1943 the Japanese 
started a drive in the Tapiehshan area on 
the Honan-Hupch-Anhwei border result¬ 
ing in the enemy capture of more than 
ten hsicn. For emergency relief, the Com¬ 
mission remitted $5,800,000 to the affected 
areas. In the meantime, the Kiangsu- 
Shantung-Anhwci border was affected by 
war for which $2,000,000 was sent in 
February, 1943, for relief. Another ap¬ 
propriation of $1,000,000 was made in 
December, 1942, for the war-affected areas 
in Kwangtung province. For the war 
area relief in Hunan and Hupeh, the Com¬ 
mission designated a total of $64,600,000 
for Hunan of which $20,000,000 was being 
used as agricultural credit loans, and 


$15,000,000 for Hupeh. An additional 
$4,000,000 was used for students relief. 
Additional appiopriations for war areas 
in Anhwei, Kiangsu, Yunnan, Shansi and 
Kwangtung during the period from July, 
1943 to March, 1944, amounted to 
$28,450,000. 

In 1944, war spread to many provinces 
and rendered thousands of people home¬ 
less and destitute. In the first half of the 
year, the Commission appropriated $1(>,- 
000,000 to Hunan province to relieve war 
refugees in devastated areas around the 
Tungting Lake. Another appropriation of 
$4,000,000 was soon made to relieve 
Changtch refugees. The refugee situation 
was aggravated when, after the loss of 
Changsha, Hsiangtang, Hengshan and 
Hengyang, a great number of refugees 
hastily escaped to the Hunan-Kwangsi 
border. Appropriations made by the Com¬ 
mission for their relief totalled $20,000,000 
When the war affected Liuchow and 
Kweichow, the Commission made four ap¬ 
propriations totalling $60,000,000 for the 
accommodation of refugees in western 
Hunan. 

The Japanese drive into Kwangsi prov¬ 
ince made relief work there difficult. 
More than 600,000 destitute refugees, cen¬ 
tered in Chinchengkiang in Kwangsi and 
Tushan in Kweichow, called for immediate 
relief For that purpose, the Commission 
made in succession six appropriations to¬ 
talling $110,200,000 

Relief situation in Kw’eichcnv proved 
more difficult with the incessant influx of 
refugees from Kwangsi province The 
preliminary appropriations totalling $10,- 
000,000 were soon exhausted. In coopera¬ 
tion w-ith Kweichow' provincial govern¬ 
ment and international relief organiza¬ 
tions, the Commission set up 42 transpor¬ 
tation stations to provide refugees in tran¬ 
sit with food and lodging. Efforts were 
also made to disperse these refugees in 
26 hsicn in Kweichow province. Addi¬ 
tional appropriations made by the Com¬ 
mission to Kweichow province totalled 
$165,000,000. 

Other appropriations made by the Com¬ 
mission in 1944 included $10,000,000 for 
Szechwan province where refugees com¬ 
ing from Kweiyang were accommodated, 
$14,000,000 for Hupeh province, $3,000,000 
for Anhwei province, $3,000,000 for Che¬ 
kiang province. $5,000,000 for Yunnan 
province, $30,000,000 for Honan province, 
and $2,000,000 for Kiangsi province. 

Relief in Guerrilla Areas —In April, 
May and June, 1943, the Commission 
placed at the disposal of the American 
Advisory Committee a total of $4,000,000 
to handle relief work behind enemy lines 



and in districts of guerrilla activity. A 
subsidy of $300,000 Was given Yeuching 
University (formerly in Peiping) after its 
reopening in Chengtu in the autumn of 
1942 to help the evacuation of its students 
from North China. To help the students 
who were coining to Free China from 
Shanghai via Kinhwa when the war along 
the Chekiang-Kiangsi line broke out, the 
Commission spent $500,000. In December, 
1942, the Commission set aside $2,000,000 
for student relief in occupied territories. 
Later. $1,000,000 was remitted to the 
Hopei provincial government to enable 
students m that province to come to Free 
China The sum of $%,000 was used for 
the relief of young men from war or occu¬ 
pied areas v\ho had technical training 

Additional appropriations for relief work 
behind enemy lines and districts of guer¬ 
rilla activity made during the period from 
July, 1943 to March, 1944, included 
$6,573,887 as subsidies for the various 
philanthropic organizations in the 
Shanghai-Nanking and other areas, 
$3,642,533 for the relief of youths, 
$1,784,702 as grants to schools and other 
educational and training institutions, and 
$1,311,318 for the relief of patriots in 
occupied areas who are stricken with 
sickness or poverty 

Relief of (Overseas Chinese Refugees -— 
Shortly after outbreak of the Pacific war 
in December, 1941, a network of organi¬ 
zations was set up to handle relief of the 
South Seas t hincse In Chungking, a 
joint committee was formed comprising 
members of the National Relief Commis¬ 
sion, the Secretariat of the Central Kuo- 
tmntang Headquarters, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, the Overseas C hmesc Affairs Com¬ 
mission and the Kuommtang Hoard of 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Special com¬ 
mittees weie organized in the provinces of 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien, Yunnan 
and Kweichow to look after the relief of 
oveiseas Chinese refugees as they passed 
through their respective provinces This 
network of organizations was abolished in 
Mai eh. 1943, their functions being taken 
over by the various piovincial relief com¬ 
missions concerned. 

Relief for overseas Chinese, however, 
has been continued by the provinces 
Appropriations made in this connection 
during the first half of 1943 included 
$1.500.000 for Kweichow province, 
$1,500,000 for Kwangsi province, 
S2.000.000 for Kwangtung province and 
$4,000,000 for Yunnan province. In 
addition, a loan of $10,000,000 was 
obtained from the Bank of China and 
sent to Kwangsi province as credit loans 
for families of overseas Chinese who have 


been cut off from support from abroad. 
For.the relief of Chines? refugees who 
were evacuated from enemy-occupied 
Hongkong and Kowloon due to food 
shortage, the Commission remitted to 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Appropriations made for the relief of 
overseas Chinese during the period from 
July, 1943 to December, 1944, included 
$500,000 for Kwangtung province, $1,610,- 
000 for Kwangsi province. $1,950,000 for 
Yunnan province, $1,369,360 for Kwei¬ 
chow province, and $10,000,000 for Fukien 
province Most of the funds were used 
to give immediate relief to overseas Chi¬ 
nese refugees evacuated from war-scarred 
areas. In addition, two remittances, 
$7,500,000 and $30,000,000, were made to 
Kw r angsi and Fukien province respec¬ 
tively, to be used as credit loans for fam¬ 
ilies of overseas Chinese. For the relief 
of overseas Chinese refugees in Chung¬ 
king, the Commission made another ap¬ 
propriation of $5,000,000. Financial aid 
to overseas Chinese stranded in foreign 
countries m the same period included 
US$25,000 and CN$5()(),000 for the Chi¬ 
nese in Turkey, 24,000 rupees for Sin¬ 
king refugees in India, 5,000 rupees for 
European overseas Chinese staying in 
India, and £250 for Australian overseas 
Chinese For the relief of 42 Chinese 
internees in Italy, $84,000 was remitted to 
them through neutral channels 

.lid Raid Relief —There was a com¬ 
parative lull m the enemy air activity over 
.Free China cities during the period from 
September, 1942 to June, 1943 One of 
the few serious bombings took place at 
Kukong, provisional capital of Kwangtung 
province, in January, 1943 The Commis¬ 
sion remitted $1,500,000 to its seventh sec¬ 
tion to teheve air raid victims in coopera¬ 
tion with the provincial authorities of 
Kwangtung 

During the period from July, 1943 to 
December, 1944, the air raid cases were 
handled by the Commission’s joint offices 
for emergency air raid relief according to 
the usual procedure Originally, afflicted 
families were given $30 for each family 
member killed while those wounded were 
given $20 or $10 each, according to the 
giavity of the wounds, in addition to med¬ 
ical treatment at temporary hospitals. The 
amounts of such grants have been in¬ 
creased due to the rise of the cost of living. 
For facilitating the administration uf air 
raid relief in various provinces, the Com¬ 
mission >ends reserve funds to different 
provincial relief commissions For 1944, 
a total of $453,332 was remitted by the 
Commission to 13 provincial relief com¬ 
missions as reserve funds. 



Medical Relief —By the cud of 1942, the 
Commission maintained 29 clinics and 12 
circuit medical corps benefiting a total of 
362,209 patients. In 1943, the number of 
clinics was reduced to 20 and the number 
of circuit medical corps was increased to 
13 which up to June, 1943, treated a total 
of $112,028 patients. Medicine purchased 
by the Commission and distributed among 
the clinics and circuit medical corps in 
1942 totaled 724 consignments, while those 
purchased and distributed during the first 
half-year of 1943 totalled 89 consignments 
Cash grants made during the same period 
included $500,(KM) to the American Advi¬ 
sory Committee and $30,000 to the Chi¬ 
nese herbal hospital at Pcipci, near Chung¬ 
king, for the purchase of seven kinds of 
Chinese medicines for the prevention of 
summer diseases These medical supplies 
cost $178,800 and their transportation cost 
$28,826 additionally. The operating ex¬ 
penses of 20 clinics and 13 circuit medical 
corps totalled $1,016,928 in 1943. Patients 
treated during the latter half of 1943 num¬ 
bered 460,376. 

In 1944, the number of clinics was re¬ 
duced to 13 while the number of the cir¬ 
cuit medical corps was increased to 27. 
The staff of the seven abolished clinics 
was reorganized into 11 circuit medical 
corps to take care of the medical needs of 
refugees in areas newly recovered from 
the Japanese The annual expenses for 
maintaining these various units for 1944 
totalled $1,711,612 including the adminis¬ 
trative expenses. In addition, each corps 
was granted a monthly medical allowance 
of $1,000. Temporary medical subsidies to 
various corps amounted to $905,000 for 
1944, while their travelling expenses cost 

$640,000. 

Besides its own clinics and circuit 
medical corps, the Commission has been 
subsidizing hospitals, clinics, medical and 
surgical corps of other organizations. Sub¬ 
sidies given on a monthly basis to 17 units 
totalled $278,600 by the. end of 1942 In 
1943, $674,400 were granted to 25 units as 
subsidies on a monthly basis, and $506,996 
to 27 units on a yearly basis Monthly 
subsidies to 14 units amounted to $389,000 
for 1944, while yearly subsidies to four 
units totalled $105,400 

During 1943. a total of 460,376 refugees 
were given medical treatment by the Com¬ 
mission. NT) complete statistics in that 
regard are available for 1944 due to the 
uncertain war situation in that year. 
Nevertheless, so far as reported, refugees 
who had been under the medical care of 
the Commission during that year included 
330,552 patients tended by medical work¬ 
ers, 313 patients hospitalized, 29,801 per¬ 
sons vaccinated against smallpox, and 
24,874 persons inoculated against cholera. 


For medical relief in various organisa¬ 
tions and schools, the Commission supplied 
them with medicine. During 1944, alto¬ 
gether 3.485 kinds of medical supplies in 
550 batches with a total cost of upwards 
of $1,680,000 were distributed among these 
’organizations. 

Financial assistance was given to Chris¬ 
tian, both Protestant and Catholic, and 
other philanthropic organizations engaged 
in medical relief work behind the enemy 
lines or in districts of guerrilla activity. 
Subsidies and grants given by the Com¬ 
mission in this connection totalled $647,835 
during the period from September, 1942, 
to June, 1943, and $12,897,200 from July, 
1943 to December, 1944. 

Organization and Training of Refugees 
—The Commission, as part of its relief 
and rehabilitation program, has been re¬ 
sponsible for organizing and training 
refugees so as to improve their morale 
and manual skill. This work was done in 
cooperation with the Board of Political 
Training of the National Military Coun¬ 
cil. During the four-month period from 
September to December, 1942, 52,248 
refugees were organized and trained, 
bringing the total ot refugees trained m 
the whole year of 1942 to 114,450. By 
early 1943, the various committees 
hitherto Set up in the key centers to look 
after the organization and training of 
refugees wound up their affairs and the 
training work was turned over to the 
provincial or listen relief commissions. 

Upon completion of the training, the 
refugees were given employment either in 
the Commission’s handicraft factories or 
in other government or private concerns 
or offices. Those who had been farmers 
might be sent to the various refugee col¬ 
onies to engage in land reclamation work, 
The refugees who could not he fitted into 
these lines of work might be given small 
amounts of credit loans as capital for 
them to start small trades to earn their 
living. 

Ovulational Relief --From September. 
1942 to June, 1943, 88,322 refugees secured 
employment through the help of 95 refugee 
employment bureaus established by the 
Commission's field sections, general sta¬ 
tions, provincial, municipal and hsicn 
branches. Refugees who were placed on 
their own feet again through credit loans 
during the same period numbered 439. 
Before the refugees left the camps to take 
their jobs in the winter of 1942, they were 
given winter garments which cost the 
Commission $1,000,000. 

The number of refugee employment 
bureaus was reduced to 83 in July, 1943, 
aijd again increased to 93 early m 1944. 
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From July, 1043 to March, 1044, 3,176 
refugees were offered employment while 
2,414 refugees were given credit loans. 
The Commission maintains a total of 84 
credit loan offices in Free China. 

By 1943 the number of handicraft fac¬ 
tories established by the Commission was 
15, m addition to a special institute for 
the training of women workers and an 
experimental farm in Anhwei province. 
The experimental farm in Anhwei was 
taken over by the Anhwei provincial gov¬ 
ernment, while the institute for the train¬ 
ing of women workers was turned into a 
subsidized organization During 1944, 
some of these factories were amalga¬ 
mated or abolished due to the spread of 
w r ar. At present, only 13 factories are 
giving employment to refugees 

Under the principle of self-sufficiency, 
the factories train refugees to different 
crafts of production More than 3,(H)0 
refugees were employed during 1944 Al¬ 
together 1,835 of them graduated from 
their training and were recommended to 
work in other organizations By the end 
of 1944, 1,165 refugee workers still re¬ 
mained in these factories The Com¬ 
mission's appropriations for promoting 
the production of refugees totalled $2b.- 
273,216 during the period from April, 1938 
to December, 1944 (.SVr Table I ) Sub¬ 
sidies given to other government and 
philanthropic organizations giving em¬ 
ployment to refugees amounted to $2,188,- 
000 from September, 1942 to Tune, 1943, 
SI,992,000 for the year ending December, 
1943, and $432,0(XJ during the first three 
months of 1944 

Relief of Rcfmjee ( hil(hen —The num¬ 
ber of orphanages established and financed 
by the Commission w r as reduced from 24 
to 22 by July. 1943 Some of the orphan¬ 


ages were combined or evacuated from 
original places under the pressure of war 
in 1944. By the end of that year, the 
number was further reduced to 19 in addi¬ 
tion to a primary school established by 
the Commission. The number of refugee 
children accommodated in these orphan¬ 
ages totalled 11,517 in June, 1943, and 
12,871 in March, 1944. By the end of 
1944, it was estimated 10,853^ warphans 
had been accommodated that year. The 
operating expenses of these relief units 
totalled $56,000,000 for 1943 and $155,- 
400,000 for 1944 In the training of 
refugee children, emphasis has been laid 
on productive courses in agriculture, in¬ 
dustry, commerce and home management 
so that upon graduation from the orphan¬ 
ages they can he sent to schools of a 
higher grade for further education or to 
factories as apprentices. Among those 
who graduated in 1943, for instance, 312 
were sent to national middle or normal 
schools, 410 to factories as apprentices and 
280 to join the Juvenile Northwest War- 
area Service Corps. In 1944 a new 
project of accommodating refugee chil¬ 
dren in northwestern provinces was in¬ 
troduced Five hundred elder children 
were selected and sent to Sinkiang while 
1,000 orphans were accommodated in 
C lunghai 

Wartime child welfare organizations 
and institutions subsidized bv the Com¬ 
mission totalled 191 These included the 
National Refugee ( hddren's Association, 
National Child Welfare Association of 
( hina, China Wartime Child Relict Asso¬ 
ciation, schools and other philanthropic 
organizations caring for refugee children 
The subsidies given to these organiza¬ 
tions amounted to $28,940,197 for 1943. 
while special grants for the establishment 
ot children’s libraries or other supplies 
amounted to $9,501,430, benefiting a total 


Table 2—Refugee Children Taken in by Orphanages Under the Direct Control 
of and Subsidized by thf. National Relief Commission, October, 

1938 to December, 1944 


N\me of Orphanage 


NuMHKk or Refuc.ee Childkfn Taken in 


Oct . 1938 

HMD 

1<)40 

toil 

1942 ! 

1945 

1944 

Total 

1 

Orphanages under the direct control 
of the Commission 

The China Wartime Child Relief 

6,288 

! 

i 

i 

1,7 S 7 

10,215 

11.202 

11,504 

I 

9,904 

50,760 

Association 

The National Child Welfare Asso¬ 


j 

10,<>24 

15,450 

; 

2,554 

3.551 

607 j 

30,866 

ciation of China 


46,<>66 | 

10,845 

6.235 

2.281 

5,235 j 

69,563 

National Association for Refugee 
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Children 





16,500 

473 

562 

17,535 

Others 


i 

6,865 j 

4,009 

IS, 52 5 j 


24,560 

50,9.55 

Total 

6,288 

1 

1 66, SU 

38,497 

51,814 

1 

17,609 

38,958 

i 

219,679 


Sourer ■ The National Relief Commission 




of 40,612 war-stricken children. For 
1944, the subsidies amounted to $54,640,- 
000 relieving a total of 38,958 children. 

On July 25, 1945, the Executive Yuan 
resolved that the National Relief Com¬ 
mission be abolished, with its various 
functions being taken over by other gov¬ 
ernment relief organizations. Regular 
relief activities and the management of 
the Commission’s properties were to be 
placed under the administration of the 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration, The maintenance of 
orphanages, refugees’ factories, training 
centers for women evacuated from occu¬ 
pied areas, refugees’ vocational training 
classes, relief working teams, and schools 
for relief children were to be taken over 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs The 
National Health Administration was to 
manage the Commission’s clinical corps, 
sanitary departments, clinics, and hospi¬ 
tals. 

SEMI-PRIVATE AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 

I. National Association for Refugee 
Children 

Best known in the held of wartime child 
welfare work is the National Association 
for Refugee Children founded in Hankow 
on March 10. 1938, by Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. This organization is now 
affiliated with the Women’s Advisory 
Council of the New Life Movement. 
Parties were sent out by Madame t hiang 
to rescue little waifs of war from the 
various war areas In the earlier days, 
the rescued refugee children were accom¬ 
modated in provisional children’s homes 
established by the Association in Hankow. 
The Association's headquarters were re¬ 
moved to Chungking shortly before the 
fall of Hankow on October 25, 1938, and 
with it also the various provisional chil¬ 
dren’s homes. Upon arrival in Chungking, 
more orphanages were established to ac¬ 
commodate more war-stricken children. 

The years 1938 and 1939 were roaming 
years when the children had to move 
from one place to another w r ith the rapidly 
shifting tides of the war. It was not until 
1940, when conditions became more stable 
and settled, that administration and dis¬ 
cipline could he carried on with any 
smoothness. 

Upon entry into an orphanage, each 
child is given physical and educational 
examinations. After classification, sick 
and convalescent children arc given rest 
and special nutrition according to their 


needs. Those from educated families are 
able to join the higher grades while most 
of the sons and daughters of farmers and 
illiterates begin with the Chinese ABC’s. 
Primary education is conducted in each 
orphanage with emphasis on training in 
handicrafts, farming or manual skill. For 
instance, the children arc taught to make 
bamboo stools, straw sandals, trays, etc. 
Outdoor gardening and indoor manual 
woik, however, do not interfere with 
classroom work which takes 45 per cent 
of the childien’s time. 

Upon completion of the primary school 
course in the orphanages, children with 
good records are sent to national middle 
or normal schools to continue their educa¬ 
tion, free of tuition fees, with the orphan¬ 
ages remaining as their homes to which 
they return dui ing winter or summer 
vacations. The orphanages continue to 
be responsible for the children’s school 
expenses during their first year in* middle 
school Thereafter, the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation assumes the responsibility. 

Those whti show' manual skill are rec¬ 
ommended to factories or workshops as 
apprentices One orphanangc has been 
designated as the training center to give a 
threc-\car pre-vocational course in farm¬ 
ing, caipcntry, ink and soap-making, etc. 
Specially gifted children in music and 
drama are sent to Yu Tsai School, an 
institution near Chungking which gives 
them special tuition tor study in the arts. 
Among the orphans who have enrolled in 
schools of higher grades, six are now 
studying m national universities. They 
aie still receiving supplies in clothing, 
bedding and money for books and other 
necessities from the orphanages. 

Most of the orphanages are housed in 
old temples, long-deserted public buildings, 
vacant mission compounds and private 
ancestral halls The temple sites are gen¬ 
erally surrounded wfith vast wastelands or 
groves of tall trees with hills and rivers 
in the vicinity. The old building in 
which an orphanage near Chungking was 
housed had become so dilapidated that it 
w'as a potential threat to the lives of the 
children. Madame H. H Kung volun¬ 
teered to help the Association solve this 
problem by financing the construction of a 
new building upon the site Many im¬ 
provements have been made in the new 
structures which w'ere completed in 1944. 
The girl students in the orphanage num¬ 
bered 253 by the end of 1944. They 
received their primary education in the 
morning and worked in the afternoon. 
An experimental handicraft center has re¬ 
cently been established in the orphanage. 
The idea behind making the orphans w'ork 
is twofold: to develop in them the habit 



of industry and to teach them a skill with 
which they can earn their living* At 
present, the orphanage is also serving as 
the “Demonstration Center” to which 
superintendents of other orphanages may 
come for instruction from time to time. 

The orphans learn the meaning of serv¬ 
ice to others. For instance, when they 
heard of the starvation and suffering of 
children in famine-stricken India, they 
decided of their own volition to do some¬ 
thing to help. Each child made two pairs 
of straw sandals which he sold on the 
streets and contributed the proceeds 
thereof to famine relief in India. Others 
went on a vegetarian diet for a week and 
donated the money thus saved to the same 
cause. Altogether the children con¬ 
tributed a total of $74,823. 

There is a small library in each orphan¬ 
age for which the children themselves are 
responsible. Their newspapers and maga¬ 
zines are given by outside contributors 
While the children make their own pic¬ 
torial current events posters These they 
carry with them when they, go out in 
teams to teach the villagers in their 
vicinities. They also teach the orphanage 


servants to read and write* They arc 
known as “little teachers.” They are active 
in their various clubs and self-governing 
corps. 

Some children are from Christian fam¬ 
ilies and brought their own Testaments 
with them. Friends from America have 
supplied each orphanage library with a 
Chinese Bible and hymnal. On Christmas, 
they smg carols, tell Christmas stories 
and arc given gifts sent to each orphanage 
from the Association’s headquarters. 

To cut down overhead expenses, wher¬ 
ever possible, orphanages have been com¬ 
bined. At one time, the Association main¬ 
tained 49 orphanages. This number had 
been reduced to 37 by 1942 and 31 at the 
beginning of 1944, housing a total of 
12,323 children. By the end of 1944, 
there remained 28 orphanages, with a total 
number of 9,813 of China’s future citizens. 
Since the founding of the Association to 
the end of 1944, 4,667 children had been 
sent to schools, while 1,761 had gone to 
work as apprentices. The following tables 
show the changes that had taken place 
during the seven-year period from 1938 
to 1944: 


Table 3—Figures on Orphanage Enrolments 
From March, 1938 to June, 1944 


Year 

19.18 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Total 

No. of children received 

No. of children remaining in warphan- 

12,356 

6.745 

4,762 

1,163 

1,988 

2,335 

137 

29,486 

ages 

9.837 

14,103 

15,192 

13,094 

12,826 I 

12,323 

9,813 

87,188 

No. of children leaving 

2,519 

2,479 

3,673 

3,261 

2,256 

2,838 

2,647 

19,673 

No. of children sent to schools 

209 

627 

672 

1.465 

698 

760 

236 

4,667 

No. of children as apprentices 

107 

322 

188 

451 

171 

2 7 S 

247 

1,761 

No. of children claimed by relatives 

No of children leaving for other 

1.727 

765 

1,538 

883 

972 

1,574 

148 

7,607 

reasons 

326 

343 

802 

241 

113 

139 

97 

2,061 

No. of children transferred to other 









relief organisations 







1,891 

1,891 

Deaths 

ISO 

; 

422 

1 

473 

221 

302 

90 

28 

1,686 


Table 4—Children Sent to Schools 


From March, 1938 to June, 1944 


Classification 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

University 

5 


5 

Technical college 

39 

8 

47 

Normal school 

189 

153 

342 

Vocational school 

! 440 

128 

568 

Middle school 

2,286 

811 

3,097 

Special institution 

41 

6 

47 

Others 

430 

131 

561 

Total 

3,430 

1,237 

4,667 


Table 5—School Entries bv Years 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1938 

142 

67 

209 

1939 

428 

199 

627 

1940 

499 

173 j 

672 

1941 

1,083 , 

382 

1,465 

1942 

570 ! 

128 

698 

1943 

573 S 

187 

760 

1944 

135 

101 

236 

Total 

3,430 

1,237 

' 4,667 




Table 6—Children as Apprentices 


From March 


, 1938 to June, 1944 


! 

Classification 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Farming 

26 

! 

26 

Industry 

856 

99 

955 

Trade 

36 


36 

Communications 
and Transpor¬ 
tation 

109 

1 

110 

Professions 

115 

74 1 

189 

Public Affairs 

390 

27 i 

417 

Others 

28 | 

. . | 

28 

Total 

1,560 

201 

1,761 


Table 7—Entrance into Apprentice 


Work by Years 


Year j 

Boys j 

Girls 

Total 

1938 

98 

9 

107 

1939 

301 

21 

322 

1940 

i 127 

61 

188 

1941 

447 

4 

451 

1942 

128 

43 

171 

1943 

238 

37 

275 

1944 

221 

26 

247 

Total 

1,560 

201 

1,761 


Orphanage 
Second Orphanage 
Third Orphanage 
Sixth Orphanage 


Date of Pounding 
Aug. 22, 1938 
Oct. 1, 1938 
luly, 1939 


II. The China Wartime Chile Relief 
Association 

Another organization doing wartime 
child welfare and relief work is the China 
Wartime Child Relief Association founded 
on April 16, 1938, in Hankow by a group 
of Government and Kuomintang leaders 
including Ku Cheng-kang, Minister of 
Social Affairs, and Ma Chao-chun, Vice- 
Minister of the Kuomintang Board of 
Organization. Rescue corps sent out hy 
the Association during the Hankow days 
brought to the provisional children’s 
homes in Hankow no less than 5,000 
children. 


The Association’s w r ork in later years 
has emphasized the education and bringing 
up of the warphans under its care. By the 
end of 1944, the number of orphans re¬ 
maining in the care of the Association was 
only 800 Of the other 4,200 children, 
about 2,000 were sent to middle schools* 
1.000 were claimed by their parents, 300 
left the homes, 200 died, and 700 were 
given jobs as apprentices in factories. 

At the outset, the Association had Six 
orphanages With the reduction of the 
number of orphans under its care, the 
orphanages have gradually been amalga¬ 
mated. At present, the 800 children are 
cared for in three homes maintained by 
the China Wartime Child Relief Associa¬ 
tion as listed below: 


Location 

Kancheng, Hunan 
Tungan, Hunan 
Shangjao, Kiangsi 


No, of Children 
l r nder Care 
400 
300 
100 


From its early days, the Association 
has been mainly financed by the National 
Relief Commission and some contribu¬ 
tions from overseas Chinese. Since its 
founding up to the end of 1944, the total 
income amounted to upwards of $15,000,- 
000 while the total expenditure was more 
than $16,000,000. For 1944, both the 
subsidies and contributions received by 
the Association totalled over $8,600,000 
while the total expenditure amounted to 
more than $8,700,000. 

HI. The National Child Welfare 
Association of China 

The National Child Welfare Associa¬ 
tion of China is the oldest organization of 
the kind in the country. H. H. Kung, 
former vice-president of the Executive 
Yuan, is its founder and president. The 
Association, in addition to its ordinary 


care far orphans, has been actively en¬ 
gaged in the relief of refugee children. 
The work was begun in Shanghai shortly 
after the outbreak of hostilities on August 
13, 1937, with the establishment of a 
refugee children’s school and a nursery. 
The Shanghai Children’s Home had been 
established by the Association 11 years 
previously 

The Association started its wartime 
child welfare work in the rear in the 
summer of 19,18 when its headquarters 
was removed from Shanghai to Chung¬ 
king It organized and sent rescue corps 
to the various war zones and placed the 
rescued children in a string of homes set 
up in the provinces of Szechwan, Shensi 
and Honan. The following table shows 
the Association’s child welfare camps and 
schools, their location and the number of 
children accommodated in December, 1944. 



Table 8—Child Welfare Camps Supported bv the National Child 
Welfare Association 


Name 

Number of Children j 

| Location 

The School for Warriors’ Children 

314 

Chungking, Szechwan 

The Wanhsien Child Welfare Camp 

278 

Wanhsien, Szechwan 

The Shensi Child Welfare Camp 

310 

Meihsien, Shensi 

The Tenghsien Child Welfare Camp 

282 

Tenghsien, Honan 

The Yuhsien Child Welfare Camp 

305 

Yuhsien, Honan 

The Hsuchang Child Welfare Camp 

306 

Hsuchang, Honan 

The Refugee Children’s Home 

163 

Shanghai 

Total 

1,958 



IV. Women’s Advisory Council 

The Women’s Advisory Council of the 
New Life Movement Association of which 
Madame Chiang is the chairman, is an 
over-all women's organization for war 
work. For the extension of its work, the 
Council was reorganized on July 1, 1938 
Since then, vcith the help of the Govern¬ 
ment, many important women’s war pro¬ 
grams have been tackled by the Council 
Among them are the village social w r ork, 
technical training for women, awakening 
of women to their social rights and obli¬ 
gations, help to woman workers, periodi¬ 
cal publications, child relief and welfare 
work, troops comforting, and the training 
of women social workers 

Closely affiliated with the Council are 
the National Association for Refugee 
Children and the National Chinese 
Women’s Association for War Relief. 
Child welfare and war relief departments 
in the Women’s Advisory Council are 
closely interlocked in their work with 
these two organizations 

In its village sot lal work, the Council 
teaches and trams illiterate country 
women to read and write, organize meet¬ 
ings, and develop handicraft. Quick 
learners are trained to be assistant in¬ 
structors. From November, 1942 to 
October, 1944, a total of 1,537 women 
were trained to be assistant instructors 
Up to January, 1945, altogether 9,178 
illiterate country women had been given 
education. In 1944, a new program was 
introduced to the village social work by 
the Council Village women were or¬ 
ganized into various women’s clubs to 
carry out different social, cultural, sani¬ 
tary and industrial activities. With the 
atm of guiding all women in China to live 
in a rational environment and under de¬ 
sirable conditions, the Council gives sys¬ 
tematic advice to women in all walks of 
life, especially factory workers. Since 
November. 1939, six advisory corps have 


been organized to be stationed in various 
factories, engaging themselves in educa¬ 
tional, publicity, and patriotic activities. 
In 1944, these advisory corps opened 103 
primary classes, teaching 4,680 workers to 
read and write Publicity in the same 
year included the publication of 2,160 
topics of bulletins, 216 copies of wall¬ 
papers, and a number of fortnighthes with 
workers’ contributions For comforting 
troops, the corps solicited $222,240 and 
many comforting articles from factory 
workers 

In addition, the Council also maintains 
a service center and an inquiry office for 
women who seek advice and help. The 
service center runs a primary school with 
305 students in 11 classes, carries on 
women’s education, puts out bulletins and 
wall-papers, and edits workers’ textbooks. 

As a w r ar relief measure, the Council’s 
production department gives employ¬ 
ment in its factories, experimental farms 
and other productive enterprises to many 
refugees and to the mothers and wives of 
recruits During the past six years, 52.282 
women were mobilized by the Council tor 
production work. The Council’s produc¬ 
tion centers include the Sungkai Spinning 
and Weaving Experimental Center, the 
New' Life Spinning and Weaving Fac¬ 
tory, the Loshan Silk Experimental Cen¬ 
ter, and the New Life Women’s Handi¬ 
craft Society. 

The Sungkai Spinning and Weaving 
Experimental Center at Yungchw'an, 
Szechwan province, employs 429 workers. 
The New r Life Spinning and Weaving 
Factory was established at Pcisha, near 
Chungking, for relieving members of 
soldiers’ families by means of providing 
them with work The total output by 
these production centers during 1944 in¬ 
cluded 15,076 bolts of cotton doth, 25,420 
dozens of towels, 28,238 lbs of gauze, 438 
lbs of absorbent cotton, and 6,316 dozens 
of socks and stockings. 




The Loshan Silk Experimental Center 
has under its direction experimental farms 
in 11 hsicn in south Szechwan. So far, 
49,798 farmers have been benefited by 
the sericultural improvement offered by 
the Center. The production for 1944 
totalled 285 quintals of raw silk which 
were later reeled and shipped abroad, 
51,200 sheets of silkworm’s eggs, and 
1,410,000 mulberry saplings distributed 
among silkworm raisers, and 2,000 kilo¬ 
grams of silk-waste supplied to the public. 

The New Life Women’s Handicraft 
Society was first established in Chungking, 
with a branch office in Yuugchwan, 
Szechwan province There are at present 
32 advisors and 71 members^in the Society. 
Its products are divided into three groups : 
embroidery, sewing, and leather products. 
In 1944, the Society produced 4,045 pieces 
of embroidery, 5,968 articles of clothing, 
538 leather articles, and 5,200 pairs of 
soldiers’ shoes. 

Child welfare is one of the main items 
of the Women's Advisory Council’s work¬ 
ing program In addition to the opening 
of day nurseries, education of refugee 
children, and promotion of the welfare of 
village children, the C ouncil also devotes 
its efforts to the relief and welfare of war 
orphans. 

For enlarging its scope of work, the 
children’s department of the Council took 
an active part in the prepaiation and 
planning of the National Child Welfare 
Conference held in Chungking from 
September 18 to 24, 1944 As a result of 
the conference, three working agencies for 
the care of children were designated the 
National Joint Committee for the Relief 
of War-Area Children, the China Child 
Welfare Research Institute and the Na¬ 
tional Child Welfare Association of C hina 

The Council is maintaining five dav- 
nurseries. Training of child welfare 
workers is well under way Recently a 
five-year plan for child welfare work im¬ 
mediately after the war was announced 
by the Council. 

The C ouncil’s work includes relief of 
wounded soldiers which is mainly done by 
its troops-comforting department This 
department has service corps working in 
army hospitals In groups of eight or 
ten, the members of these corps stay in 
the hospitals for certain periods of time 
during which they wash and mend 
wounded soldiers’ clothes, write letters 
for them, dress their wounds, help to im¬ 
prove the sanitary conditions of the hos¬ 
pitals, readjust the diet and arrange 
recreational activities. Meanwhile, efforts 
are also made to promote good relation¬ 
ships between the soldiers and the people. 


In addition, these relief workers also teach 
the soldiers to read and write and train 
them for handicraft so that they would not 
remain helpless though crippled. 

V. National Chinese Women's 
Association for War Relief 

The National Chinese Women’s Asso¬ 
ciation for War Relief was organized at 
the commencement of the Sino-Japanese 
war with Madame Chiang Kai-shek as its 
founder and president. The purpose of 
the Association is to organize Chinese 
women to participate in war relief as well 
as in national reconstruction. The Asso¬ 
ciation’s headquarters is in Chungking. 
At the beginning, there were 50 branch 
associations m various provinces and in 
Chinese communities abroad Many of 
them have lost contact with headquarters 
owing to the development of war and 
communication difficulties. By the end of 
1944, those branch associations that still 
maintained close relationship with head¬ 
quarters numbered only eight, namely, 
Chungking branch association, Szechwan 
branch association, Paisha branch asso¬ 
ciation, Peipei branch association, Hunan 
branch association, Kwangtung branch 
association, Shensi branch association, and 
Kweichow branch association. 

During the past eight years, the activi¬ 
ties of the Association have extended from 
emergency front-line services to more 
permanent forms, of work in the rear; 
from first aid nursing work to a many- 
sided health program; and from tempo¬ 
rary forms of relief work to permanent 
projects of production for livelihood 
security and self-support. 

The piogram ot activities may be 
roughly divided into three sections : Serv¬ 
ice for Soldiers, Projects for Soldiers’ 
Families and Promotional Work. 

Service for Soldiers —(1) Conscript 
and Transient Soldiers Service Work. 
This includes educational, moral and 
health work among new recruits carried 
on by the Conscript and Transient Sol¬ 
diers Service Corps. A team usually 
consists of from four to eight young 
women with one as captain in charge. 
All rendering this form of service have 
received training in classes conducted at 
the Association headquarters. Their work 
embraces discussion groups, literacy 
classes, news talks, health and sanitation 
campaigns, outdoor and indoor games. In 
addition, they often aid camp hospitals in 
preparing supplementary diets and form 
local women’s clubs to meet the needs of 
recruits’ families. In 1944, three teams 
in Kweichow carried on educational and 
health work for 4,806 soldiers and gave 



supplementary food and first-aid to 10,056 
soldiers* 

(2) Hospital Work. The Association 
sent out Service Corps for Wounded 
Soldiers to base hospitals for dietetic, 
educational, recreational, sanitation and 
community work. Following special 
training given at headquarters, these girls 
go to the base hospitals where they not 
only render direct service themselves but 
also mobilize hospital attendants and local 
women to care for the patients’ clothing 
and to help in all phases of the soldiers’ 
personal welfare. Their work includes 
bedside reading and lessons, music, games, 
visitation and entertainments for con¬ 
valescents. In 1 ( >44, six teams in Szech¬ 
wan and Yunnan helped to nurse and 
serve 8,160 wounded soldiers. 

(3) Disabled Soldiers’ Work. In addi¬ 
tion to existing government homes for 
crippled soldiers the Association felt there 
should be more experimentation with 
rehabilitation methods A disabled sol¬ 
diers’ community project was founded 
upon a rural site not far from Chungking, 
comprising a thousand acres of beautiful 
hilly land surrounded by a canal with fish¬ 
ing possibilities. The lay-out is divided 
into zones: fruit orchards, rice and corn 
fields, vegetable beds, grazing land, an 
industrial section, community center and 
dormitory quarters. The purpose m de¬ 
veloping this new community for the 
disabled men is: to give disabled soldiers 
and their families a permanent home; to 
offer training in various trades leading 
to self-support; to bring about better 
living conditions; and to develop the 
democratic self-governing spirit and good 
citizenship. The plan is to benefit one 
thousand families, offering them shelter, 
work, and educational facilities. However, 
before families can come, the disabled men 
themselves have first to learn a trade and 
become self-supporting Hence the present 
members are mostly single men and the 
less seriously disabled Prior to entering 
the army, 58 per cent of them had been 
farmers, 19 per cent tradesmen and 5 per 
cent artisans The present division of 
work in the Community follows these 
former interests and abilities as closely as 
possible. Due to the fact that 42 per cent 
of them sustained hand injuries, 6 per cent 
head injuries, 14 per cent leg injuries. 15 
per cent eye injuries, 7 per cent back in¬ 
juries, 4 per cent foot injuries, 4 per cent 
arm injuries, 4 per cent shoulder injuries 
and 4 per cent mouth injuries, readjust¬ 
ment and specific training are given to 
each group according to their needs. 

Projects for Soldiers* families—(l) 
Spinning and Weaving Factory for Sol¬ 
diers’ Womenfolk. The Association's 


Peipei Weaving Factory with its dormi¬ 
tory, dining hall, educational, recrea¬ 
tional and gardening facilities, is located 
on the top of a hill overlooking the beau¬ 
tiful Chialing River, Soldiers’ wives and 
daughters find this factory a good and 
healthful place to work in. 

After an initial four-months training, 
each worker can earn living expenses. 
They work eight hours a day, six days 
a week and attend classes at night. Cloth, 
towels and gauze are their chief products. 
The cloth is used to make hospital gar¬ 
ments, sheets and pillow cases; towels are 
distributed as “ comfort gifts ” to the 
soldiers on special occasions; and gauze 
is made into bandages by volunteer women 
or sent in bulk to hospitals. By the end 
of 1944, there were 70 women and girls 
working in the factory. Meanwhile, over 
100 who had been trained to weave 
worked at hand-looms in their own homes. 

(2) Social Service Center for Soldiers’ 
Families. This experimental center was 
organized for the dual purpose of helping 
five thousand soldiers’ families as well as 
of demonstrating to the various branch 
associations and other women’s organiza¬ 
tions what can he done for the under¬ 
privileged section of a community. At 
present the center has the following de¬ 
partments taking care of 6,000 service 
men’s families in Chungking: 

(a) Case Relief. The case load aver¬ 
ages 160 per month. Included are applica¬ 
tions for warm clothes, medical hell), low- 
price rice, scholarships for children, 
employment, disaster relief and legal 
advice. When case workers are on their 
investigation trips, they visit soldiers’ 
families and inspect local neighborhood 
conditions. 

(!>) Sewing Center. Sewing is taught 
and orders are taken from the public for 
sewing to be done by the soldiers’ women¬ 
folk. Housewives who find time to do 
extra work in their homes may register 
with the Center, and the Center always 
manages to give full-time employment for 
those who want it. During slack seasons, 
the making of “ comfort ” garments for 
soldiers fills the gap. Women who come 
to the Center to use sewing machines find 
fellowship with women in similar circum¬ 
stances. 

(c) Handicraft Classes. Women who 
need supplementary income may join 
short-term classes for cloth-shoe making, 
embroidery, or other needle work. In¬ 
struction is free, and children accompany¬ 
ing mothers may play in the courtyard 
under supervision while mothers and sis- 



ters attend classes. Often members tn the 
classes teach each other special skills, 

(d) Mass Education for Underpriv¬ 
ileged Children. Since children of poorer 
families must help with home chores and 
also lack proper clothing to attend free 
schools, the Center conducts a half-day 
school for soldiers’ children. Younger 
children attend morning classes and older 
ones come for the afternoon sessions. 
Health education through exhibits, talks 
and special campaigns is carried on for 
the large numbers who conic in and out 
of the Center for various kinds of advice 
and other help. The Center is also being 
used as a neighborhood assembling place 
where newspapers, books, magazines and 
a rest room can be freely enjoyed by the 
general public. 

(c) Mutual Aid Society. To help solve 
peculiar problems of soldiers’ families, 
mutual-aid societies have been sponsored 
At present there are thirteen such socie¬ 
ties, each with a committee of seven. 
Members in need of advice or help may go 
to their neighborhood committee. If 
necessary, the committee may ask for the 
aid of the Association's Social Service 
Section At their local monthly meetings, 
news concerning the war and welfare 
measures arc reported and discussed On 
festival days entertainments are given. 

(/) Loan Bureaus In six rural districts 
Loan Bureaus have been set up by the 
Association These supply small farmers 
and peddlers with small sums free of 
interest so as to enable them to carry on 
after the supporting members of their 
families have left for the front. They 
repay in instalments. The reserve fund 
for these bureaus totalled $1,000,000 
During 1944, 822 persons were benefited 
by this loan project. 

Promotional Activities—A series of 
troops-comforting fund drives have been 
sponsored by the Association. Campaigns 
for winter garments and warm shoes 
netted millions of dollars and piles of such 
articles from people in all walks of life. 
Women and girl students throughout Free 
China helped to make hospital garments, 
sheets and bandages. The call for medical 
supplies was enthusiastically answered by 
friends abroad and overseas Chinese. 
Drives for books and other reading matter 
for the soldiers have brought gratifying 
results. 

On New Year’s Day, 1943, the Associa¬ 
tion solicited presents to be given to Allied 
troops in China. Family relics and cher¬ 
ished art objects in forms of embroideries, 
paintings, jade, lacquer, silver and bamboo 
articles were donated in large quantities. 
These gifts were distributed in a series of 


symphony orchestra concerts given for the 
entertainment Of the Allied forces. 

By the winter of 1944, the battle in 
Kwangsi-Kweichow had developed to a 
serious stage. For comforting troops 
passing Chungking, the Association 
launched a campaign for 100,000 comfort 
articles. Contributions in terms of money, 
articles, and work poured in. From 
December 5, 1944 to January 31, 1945, a 
total of $43,732,069.20 was collected while 
comfort articles contributed numbered 
114,565. The fund was used to make 
25,(XX) winter garments, and buy 10,000 
pairs of shoes and 700 sweaters. In addi¬ 
tion, housewives and girl students vaiun* 
tecred to make 9,756 pairs of underwear 
and 170 pairs of cloth socks. 

For the distribution of the comfort arti¬ 
cles to the soldiers directly, the Associa¬ 
tion organized troops-comforting teams. 
From December, 1944 to February, 1945, 
comfort articles distributed to troops pass¬ 
ing Chungking totalled 98,407 pieces. 
Through a special delegation to the 
Kwangsi-Kweichow front, the Association 
conveyed to the fighters eight big cases of 
medicines, 22,310 articles of daily wear, 
and $10,000,000 in cash. The work of 
troops-comforting at the Burma front was 
carried out by a team of ten persons 
including the Association’s general secre¬ 
tary, Miss Priscilla Hwang. They dis¬ 
tributed comfort articles to both Chinese 
and Allied troops and visited wounded 
soldiers in base hospitals. The gifts taken 
along on the trip included 68,362 garments, 
underwear, socks and other daily necessi¬ 
ties, and $20,000,000 and 100,000 rupees. 

VI. Friends of the Wounded 
Society 

One of the civic organizations exclu¬ 
sively engaged in the relief of wounded 
soldiers is the Friends of the Wounded 
Society, which in the early summer of 
1940 became a national organization under 
the auspices of the New Life Movement 
Association 

A membership campaign of the Society 
was launched in Chungking on the occa¬ 
sion of the celebration of the sixth anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the New Life 
Movement Association on February 19, 
1940. Ten teams were organized, namely, 
party, women, political, military and 
police, educational, international, youth, 
commercial, agricultural and labor and 
industrial. The campaign brought in 
703,181 individual members and 622 group 
members. 

The Society had 39 branch organiza¬ 
tions in 1940. In 1943, these were in¬ 
creased to 104 which included six overseas 



branches, 10 provincial branches and 88 
hsien branches. But in 1944, many branch 
offices ceased to function both due to the 
development of the war and difficult trans¬ 
portation problems. By the end of 1944, 
the Society’s branch organizations that 
still maintained financial relations and 
regular correspondence with the head 
office numbered only 37, including 9 pro¬ 
vincial branches and 28 hsiat branches. 
AH the branches m China have organized 
their own service corps working in hospi¬ 
tals and convalescent camps in their 
respective districts in addition to those 
working directly under the Society’s head¬ 
quarters in Chungking The service corps 
directed by the Society’s headquarters 
numbered 156 consisting of 702 workers in 
1940 This was reduced to 112 in 1942 


and 54 in 1943. By early 1944 the num¬ 
ber of service corps under the Society’s 
headquarters was again increased to 100. 
But by the end of 1944 the number was 
reduced to 75 At present, they are scat¬ 
tered in 11 provinces in Free China, 
namely. Yunnan, Hunan, Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hupeh, Shensi, Kweichow, 
Szechwan, Fukien, Kwangtung, and 
Shansi 

The work of the service corps consists 
of prescribing diet, delousing, providing 
baths, giving scabies treatment, laundry, 
sewing and other services needed by 
wounded soldiers The numbers of 
wounded soldiers benefited by these serv¬ 
ice corps during 1944 are shown in the 
following table 


Tablf 9 —Help to Wounded Soldiers During 1944 


Item of Service 

Total 

Remarks 

Special Diet: 

358,103 (persons) 


Malnutrition 

141,954 


Malaria 

91,027 


Anemia 

44,289 


Dysentery and intestinal troubles 

55,970 


T.B. 

24,863 


D.B.S.: 

244,158 (persons) 


Delousing 

95.798 


Bathing 

126,852 

I 

Scabies 

21,508 

: 

Laundry and Sewing: 

321,917 (pieces) 


Laundry 

245,167 


Sewing 

76,750 


Health Supplies 

3,006 (units) 


Boiling Water Supply 

19,190,160 (pounds) 


Ward Visit 

19,744 (times) 

1 

Letter-writing Service 

16,576 (pieces) 


Barbering 

6,455 (persons) 

Maintained for six 
months only 


Source: Friends of the Wounded Society 


By order of (ieneralissuno Chiang Kai- 
shek. a new service program aimed at 
aiding recruits w'as put into effect by the 
Society in the middle of November. 1944. 
The head office was set up at Kweiyaug. 
The original plans tall for the organiza¬ 
tion of 42 corps to function in seven 
working areas So far, 18 recruits’ service 
corps have been organized and arc at 
work m key towns and cities For enlarg¬ 
ing its scope of work, the Society has also 
planned to add another seven corps m the 
fourth working area. 

These service corps are exclusively de¬ 
voted to helping recruits in transit, under 
training, or in station. The work of the 
corps includes preliminary hospitalization 


of siek recruits, improvement of foods, 
sanitary care, provision of regular recrea¬ 
tion, and promotion of cooperation be¬ 
tween the recruits and the people. 

One of the Society’s slogans is “ crippled 
but not disabled ” To put this slogan to 
practice, the Society enlisted the coopera¬ 
tion of the Chinese Industrial Coopera¬ 
tives and the Relief Commission of the 
Chinese Red Cross and on October 26, 
1940. a commission for the promotion of 
productive enterprises of honor (wounded) 
soldiers w r as jointly organized. The prin¬ 
cipal task was to put the crippled back on 
their feet by setting up industrial co¬ 
operatives for them. Each of the three 
organizations constituting the commission 





takes care of different aspects of the work. 
The Relief Commission of the Chinese 
Red Cross takes care of the orthopedic 
work with Kweiyang and Chungking as 
centers. The Chinese Industrial Coopera¬ 
tives follows up by training the wounded 
in simple handicrafts. The Friends of the 
Wounded Society extends financial aid to 
the cooperatives in the form of loans at a 
low interest rate of 2 per cent. 

By December, 1943, 60 honor soldiers’ 
industrial cooperatives with a total mem¬ 
bership of 1,682 were established. By the 
end of 1944, the number was reduced to 
25. Nine of them are located in Kiangsi, 
7 in Szechwan, 6 in Shensi, and 3 in 
Hunan. The membership of the coopera¬ 
tives now totals 385. Loans made by the 
Friends of the Wounded Society to these 
cooperatives during 1944 amounted to 
$1,197,624. 

The Society’s finances are mainly de¬ 
rived from membership fees and con¬ 
tributions from individuals and groups in 
China and abroad. Since 1939 up to the 
end of 1944, the Society has launched two 
membership campaigns. The first mem¬ 
bership campaign which lasted from 1938 
to the middle of 1943 resulted in the 
receipt of membership fees totalling 
$7,563,910 

The second membership campaign was 
launched on the sixth war anniversary on 
July 7, 1943, and lasted for one year. 
Membership fees received during the 
campaign period amounted to $4,778,- 
828.61. Admission fees to the photo 
exhibition of Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s 
trip to the United States and Canada held 
at Chungking and Kunming totalled 
$656,144 for 1943 and $438,780 for 1944. 
These amounts, with the approval of 
Madame Chiang, were used to support 
the Society’s work. 

Contributions from abroad included 
$7,350,309 from the British United Aid to 
China Fund. The American United China 
Relief altogether appropriated $9,922,012 
to the Society during 1944. Of this 
amount, $6,535,185 were contributed for 
the provision of special diet to wounded 
soldiers, $2,286,828 for the promotion of 
productive enterprises of honor soldiers, 
and $1,100,000 for the maintenance of the 
recruits’ service corps. 

The Society's expenditure for 1944 
amounted to $11,816,846 64. The expendi¬ 
ture from 1939 to 1944'totalled $22,531,- 
288.82. 

VII, YMCA Emergency Service to 
Soldiers 

. The motto, u To serve rather than to 
be served.” of the Chinese YMCA was 
extended to China’s soldiers with the out¬ 


break of the Sino-Japanese war in 1937. 
With experience in war work gained in 
connection with the campaigns along the 
Great Wall in 1933 and in Suiyuan in 
1936, the YMCA in August 1937 or¬ 
ganized its Emergency Service to Soldiers 
with Hsiao Feng-yuan, former general 
secretary of the Peiping YMCA as field 
director. During the past eight years the 
staff has more than once exceeded 400 
workers whose activities have covered the 
18 provinces of Hopei, Honan, Shantung, 
Shansi, Shensi, Suiyuan, Kiangsu, Anh¬ 
wei, Hupeh, Hunan, Szechwan, Kwangsi, 
Kiangsi, Kwantung, Fukien, Chekiang, 
Kweichow and Yunnan as well as India 
and Burma. 

When the service was organized Tsinan, 
Shantung, became headquarters, and eight 
service units worked along the Tung-Pu, 
Lunghai, Ping-Han and Tsin-Pu rail¬ 
ways. In January, 1938, headquarters 
moved to Chengchow, Honan, then to 
Hsuchang, Honan and to Hankow. Serv¬ 
ice units increased to 20, stationed in 
Shensi, Honan, Szechwan-Hupeh and 
Hunan-Kiangsi. In October, 1938, head¬ 
quarters moved to Chungking, and the 
number of service units was increased 
to 30. 

The organization was again reshuffled 
in October, 1939, when the service zone 
was divided into five districts of Shensi- 
Honan, Szechwan-Hupeh. Hunan-Kiangsi, 
Hunan-Kweichow and Kwangsi. 

Since the removal to Chungking of the 
National Committee of the YMCA, after 
the outbreak of the Pacific War, the 
Service's headquarters has been attached 
to the National Committee with offices in 
Chungking. The number of units ex¬ 
ceeded 50 in 1942 and rose as high as 58 
in 1943. 

The first Emergency Service workers 
went to India in January, 1943 under 
the leadership of Paul R. Sung and E. A. 
Turner. They made their headquarters at 
the training base of the Chinese Army in 
Ramgarh, India. With support and facili¬ 
ties provided by both Chinese and Amer¬ 
ican military authorities they gradually 
expanded their service until, at the begin¬ 
ning of 1945, four well-equipped units 
were working in the camps and hospitals 
of the Chinese Expeditionary Force in 
India and Burma, following closely the 
forward movement of the fighting front. 
The number of units working within 
China in 1944 was 32. 

The entire program began as a service 
to wounded soldiers and to troops moving 
to the front and it has continued to 
emphasize these aspects in the fighting 
areas, where workers have often risked 
their lives and capture by the enemy to 



carry stretchers amt give first aid and 
comfort to the wounded. This was the 
case in the Honan and Hunan campaigns 
of 1944, as well as in the fighting on the 
Honan-Hupeh front in May 1945, In 
quieter sectors the emphasis is placed on 
educational and recreational activities 
which strengthen morale and improve 
health and efficiency The whole pro¬ 
gram also promotes and expresses co¬ 
operation between China's common citi¬ 
zens and her soldiers, both near the front 
and behind the lines. 

The forms of service may be classified 
under four main categories: (1) comfort¬ 
ing and recreational activities, (2) im¬ 
provement of living conditions, (3) medi¬ 
cal care and hygiene, and (4) cultural 
and educational activities. Under these 
categories are athletic games and facili¬ 
ties, physical training classes, social 
meetings and games, music and singing, 
distribution of gifts provided by civilian 
groups, food and sleeping quarters for 
sick soldiers in transit, consumers’ co¬ 
operatives, productive projects for sol¬ 
diers’ families, laundering and mending of 
clothing and bedding, letter-writing, im¬ 
provement of sanitation, cleaning of 
sleeping quarters, prevention and treat¬ 
ment of scabies and trachoma, soldiers’ 
barber shops, bathing and debasing facili¬ 
ties, field dressing and first-aid stations, 
supplementary nutrition, educational and 
literacy classes, schools for soldiers’ chil¬ 
dren, reading rooms, and the printing and 
distribution of small booklets on interest¬ 
ing and useful subjects. Three mobile 
motion picture units and groups giving 
dramatic performances have been ex¬ 
tremely popular among soldiers. The 
Service also publishes wall bulletins or 
newspapers, organizes singing corps, 
arranges athletic tournaments, holds dis¬ 
cussion meetings and arranges pictorial 
and cultural exhibitions open to both 
soldiers and civilians. The workers try 
to express through all of their service the 
spirit of Christian friendship and helpful¬ 
ness. During the period from June 1944 
to March 1945, a total of 6,437,712 soldiers 
were served including 4,554,650 with com¬ 
forting and recreational activities; 
566,683, improvement of living conditions; 
137,064, medical care and hygiene; and 
1,179,315, cultural and educational pro¬ 
grams. 

The financial support for the work 
carried out by the service had come almost 
entirely from Chinese sources both within 
the country and abroad until the out¬ 
break of the Pacific War when many of 
the sources were cut off. Since then, both 
the Government and the American United 
C hina Relief have given generous financial 
assistance. From December, 1944 to 


February, 1945, the Chinese War Relief 
Fund or Canada granted $3,000,000. In 
January* 1945, the British Red Cross gave 
$1,020,000 for work with front line troops. 
The budget for 1945 was set at 
$103,930,526, 

Postwar Relief and Rehabilitation 

China became a member of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin¬ 
istration on November 9, 1943, when her 
representative, T. F. Tsiang, then Direc¬ 
tor of Political Affairs in the Executive 
Yuan, signed, together with representa¬ 
tives of 43 other nations, the fundamental 
agreement for the establishment of this 
international organization. 1 

At the first session of the Council of 
UNRRA at Atlantic City Dr. Tsiang was , 
elected chairman of the Committee on 
Relief and Rehabilitation Policies. Two 
regional committees were created by the 
Council, one for Europe and one for the 
Far East, and Dr. Tsiang was elected 
chairman of the Far Eastern Regional 
Committee 

For investigating the postwar needs of 
China and planning for relief and rehabili¬ 
tation, the Executive Yuan in the spring 
of 1944 appointed a commission including 
technicians from the ministries of Com¬ 
munications, Agriculture, Economic Af¬ 
fairs, Social Affairs, Finance, and Food; 
the National Conservancy Commission, 
the National Relief Commission, and the 
National Health Administration, with Dr. 
Tsiang as chairman and Y. C. Koo, Vice- 
Minister of Finance and Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Farmers Bank, as vice-chairman 
and acting chairman Arthur Young, 
Financial Adviser to the Government, was 
appointed technical adviser of the commis¬ 
sion. To promote the fullest cooperation 
with UNRRA, the Government requested 
Herbert H. Lehman, director-general of 
UNRRA, to appoint three experts as con¬ 
sultants. and in April, 1944, Owen L. 
Dawson, Eugene Staley and Dr J. B. 
Grant reached Chungking to serve as 
UNRRA experts. In addition, the serv¬ 
ices of C. M Li, economist and C. C. Wu, 
sociologist, were secured. 

The commission first set the tentative 
estimate of the total expenditure for post¬ 
war lelief and rehabilitation in China at 
US$2,530,000,000 and $2,727,000,000 of 
1937 purchasing power This stupendous 
amount, however, was found to be too big 
to be presented to UNRRA. Later, it 
was decided to divide the program into 
two parts, one to be financed by UNRRA 
and the other to be financed by China 
herself. The UNRRA part was estimated 
at US$945,196,000. Jhe following table 
gives a summary of China’s total require¬ 
ments, 



Table 10—Summary of Total Requirements of China’s Relief and Rehabilitation 
Program and of China’s Material and Personnel Requests from UNRRA 




Relief \ni> 
Rehabilitation 
Pkogk\m 

Toial Requirements 

Material request* 
prom UNRRA 

Personnel 
from UNRRA 

Chinese 
expenditures 
CN $ 

Imported 
supplies 
U. S $ 

Imported 

tonnage 

MT 

Imp. 

Sup 

U S $ 

Imp. 

ton 

MT 

i 

% of total j 
reqd 
val. 

; - i 

Foreign 

experts 

i 

Foreign 

fellow¬ 

ships* 


! (In thousands) 

(In thousands) 



Food 

100,000* 

316,840 

3,271 

153,881 j 

1,254 i 

16.3 J 



Clothing 

1 50,000® 

979,305 

1,098 

154,919 

145 i 

16.4 ! 



Shelter 

100,000 s 

25,000 

1,050 

5,000 

50 

0.5 



Health 

246,515 

66.154 3 

74 

66,154 s 

74 ! 

7.0 

885 

240 

Transportation 

430,964 

663,014 

3,197 

330,102 

1,606 

34 9 

4 

4 

Agriculture 4 

200,700* j 

86,350 

759 

77,476 

663 i 

8.2 

39 

59 

Industries 

1.15.1, SOD 

348.5(H) 

564 

115,000 ! 

189 

12.2 | 

1,080 

1 4 

Flooded Areas 

139,570 

6,500 

12 

4,500 j 

9 

0.5 ! 

22 


Welfare Services 

160,817 

32.531* 

27 

32,531* 

27 

34 

230 

1 100 

Displaced Persons 

39,098 

5,613 

1 

5,633 i 

1 

0 6 J 

4 


Total 

j 2,727,164 : 

2,529,827 

10,253 

945,196 

4,018 

100 0 1 




1 Fellowships for Chinese experts to go abroad for further training 

* Internal distribution costs of a part of the total program carried through with the supplies now re¬ 
quested of UNRR \ 

* Including U. S, $85CU>00 for foreign experts and U S. $1,200,000 for foreign fellowships, 

* Not yet determined. 

4 Requirements for rehabilitation of fisheries and rural industries not yet determined. 

* Including U S $275,000 for foreign fellowships for Chinese experts, but not including costs for foreign 
experts. 


The Program and Estimated Require¬ 
ments for Relief and Rehabilitation in 
China, a voluminous document, was for¬ 
mally transmitted to the director-general 
of UNRRA on September 30, 1944. At 
the beginning of 1945, the program began 
to be re-examined and revised by the 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration and other agencies of 
the Chinese Government. in consultation 
with representatives of UNRRA, for the 
purpose of developing a formal request to 
UNRRA to initiate procurement of the 
first major portion of the program. 

The second session of the Council of 
UNRRA was held in Montreal, Canada, 
under the chairmanship of L, B Pearson, 
the Canadian representative. In regard to 
the future work of the Far Eastern Re¬ 
gional Committee, it was decided that 
while the eventual seat of the committee 
should be in China, the committee should 
meet first in Sydney, Australia, for one 
session and in the same place, with the 
Council, for a second session because of 
material and transportation difficulties in 
Chungking. 

After his return to China on November 1, 
1944, to report on his work with UNRRA 
to the Government, Dr. Tsiang was in¬ 
structed to draft a statute providing for 
the administration of postwar relief and 
rehabilitation in China. The draft was 
approved by the Executive Yuan at the 
beginning of January, 1945, and sent to the 
Legislative Yuan for enactment. On Jan¬ 
uary 21, the Organization Statute of the 


C hinese National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration was promulgated and Dr. 
Tsiang was appointed director-general, 
and Cheng Tao-ju, then secretary-general 
of the Kweichow provincial government, 
deputy director-general 

For helping CNRRA carry out its pro¬ 
gram, the China Office of UNRRA was 
established at the end of January, 1945, 
with Benjamin H Kizer, representative of 
Mr Lehman, as director. His chief asso¬ 
ciates included Harry B Price, assistant 
director; James G Johnson, counseller; 
( ut. Roy S. Bcssey, chief of transportation 
rehabilitation, William J. Green, chief of 
agricultural iehabilitation, and Dr. Leland 
E Powers, chief medical officer 

The relations between CNRRA and the 
China office of UNRRA have been worked 
out through a number of conferences be¬ 
tween Dr. Tsiang and Mr. Kizer and their 
staffs In spirit and in planning, these 
two organizations conceive their relations 
as a partnership while in actual adminis¬ 
tration the burden will fall on CNRRA, 
with the aid of a large number of UNRRA 
experts. 

The general operation of CNRRA will 
consist of three types of direct relief. 
First, upon the liberation of an area or 
city or communications center, the admin¬ 
istration wi11 engage in emergency relief. 
Food, clothing and shelter will be pro¬ 
vided for the destitute; preventive meas¬ 
ures against epidemics will be taken ; and 
in the case of large cities, public utilities 
will be restored. 




Second, the administration will aid dis¬ 
placed persons to return to their homes or 
places of employment near their homes. 
People who have found suitable employ¬ 
ment in northwest and southwest China 
are not subject to repatriation but those 
without means will be helped with trans¬ 
portation facilities and sustenance on the 
way. 

Third, the administration will establish 
institutions to take care ot homeless chil¬ 
dren, the crippled, and the aged without 
support. In cooperation with^he Ministry 
of Social Affairs, CNRRA will also 
tackle the psychological side of relief work 
to orphans so that the percentage of or¬ 
phans growing up with an abnormal men¬ 
tality may be reduced. 

The center of CNRRA’s work, however, 
will be public works relief, mainly on the 
railways, highways, and rivers of China. 
Large numbers of unskilled labor will be 
employed on such projects, with fair treat¬ 
ment and wages After a period of work, 
these laborers are expected to have savings 
with which to buy a buffalo, a plough, or 
the tools of some craft, or the stock for a 
small shop and become self-sufficient and 
independent. On the other hand, such pub¬ 
lic works will enable China to regain some 
of her prewar transportation capacity and 
rehabilitate the cultivated areas which 
have been flooded during the war. 

As a step forward in international co¬ 
operation, UNRRA and CNRRA will get 
for China the help of trained personnel 
from foreign countries. Experienced re¬ 
lief and welfare workers, doctors and 
nurses, railway engineers, river conser¬ 
vancy experts, specialists in all aspects of 
agriculture, transportation and public util¬ 
ity experts, and accountants and auditors 
will all he invited to work for the reha¬ 
bilitation of postwar China 

Organization Statute of the Chinese 

National Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration 

Article 1 The Executive Yuan, for the 
purpose of administrating relief and reha¬ 
bilitation in the liberated areas of China 
after the conclusion of the war, establishes 
the Chinese National Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration (CNRRA). 

Article 2. CNRRA, in administrating 
relief and rehabilitation, may carry out en¬ 
terprises in cooperation with other organs 
of government, central or local, or by dele¬ 
gating work to bodies having the neces¬ 
sary competency or jurisdiction. The 
modes of such cooperation and delegation 
shall be determined by the Executive 
Yuan. 


Article 3. CNRRA shall have the fol¬ 
lowing Bureaus and Divisions: 

a) Bureau of Transportation 

b) Bureau of Allocation 

c) Bureau of Finance 

d) Bureau of Relief 

e) Division of Investigation 

* f) Division of Translation and Pub¬ 

lication, and 

g) Division of General Affairs. 

Article 4 CNRRA may, with the ap¬ 
proval of the Executive Yuan, establish 
committees and operative offices. 

Article 5 CNRRA may establish re¬ 
gional administrations m areas where such 
branch offices may he found necessary. 
The plan of organization of such regional 
administrations shall be determined by 
special legislation. 

Article 6. The Bureau of Transporta¬ 
tion shall be charged with the following 
functions: 

a) the receiving of supplies, 

b) the storing and safekeeping of 
supplies, 

c) the transportation of supplies, and 

d) other matters relating to the phys¬ 
ical management of supplies 

Article 7. The Bureau of Allocation 
shall be charged with the following func¬ 
tions 

# a) the distribution, loaning or sale, 

of machines and implements of 
production, 

b) the free distribution or sale of the 
necessities of life, and 

c) other matters relating to the allo¬ 
cation of supplies. 

Article 8 The Bureau of Finance 
shall be charged with the following func¬ 
tions : 

a) the management of operational 
funds, 

b) the safekeeping and accountin' of 
operational funds, 

c) the auditing and issuing of opera¬ 
tional accounts, 

d) the safekeeping of all titles, deeds 
and other legal papers relating to 
operational funds, and 

e) other matters relating to opera¬ 
tional funds 

At tide 9. The Bureau of Relief shall 
be charged with the following functions: 

a) the arrangement and provision of 
transportation facilities for refu¬ 
gees to return to their home dis¬ 
tricts and assistance to them in 
finding employment, 

b) the provision of welfare for refu¬ 
gees, 

c) the management of public work 
relief projects, and 

d) other matters relating to relief. 



Article 10, The Division of Investiga¬ 
tion shall seek and provide information 
relating to (a) refugees, (b) social condi¬ 
tions in war areas, (c) loss and damage to 
commerce and industry in the war areas, 
(cl) conditions in the flooded areas, and 
(e) other information pertinent to relief 
and rehabilitation. 

Article 11 The Division of Transla¬ 
tion and Publication shall (a) compile and 
translate laws, regulations, and reports, 
(b) analyze, compile and translate refer¬ 
ence publications, (c) translate and pub¬ 
lish documents, and (d) manage the 
library of CNRRA. 

Article 12 The Division of General 
Affairs shall (a) receive, despatch, dis¬ 
tribute, and keep official documents, (b) 
make public the decrees of (NRRA, (c) 
keep the seals of CNRRA, (d) take 
charge of the administrative budget and 
finances of CNRRA, (e) supervise the 
administrative expenses of the subordinate 
organs of ('NRRA, (f) keep the admin¬ 
istrative property and equipment of 
CNRRA, and (g) manage the business 
and other matters of CNRRA, which do 
not fall within the functions of other 
Bureaus and Divisions 

Article 13 CNRRA shall have a 
director-general, with ministerial rank, 
who shall he the supreme head of the 
Administration and supervise its staff and 
its subordinate organs The Director- 
General participates in meetings of the 
Executive Yuan (i. e, has a seat in the 
cabinet). 

Article 14. CNRRA shall have two 
deputy directors-general, who shall a:>sist 
the Director-General in the dischaige of 
his duties. 

Article 15. CNRRA shall have from 
three to five councillors 

Article 16 CNRRA shall have from 
seven to nine secretaries 

Article 17 ('NRRA shall have four 
chiefs and four assistant chiefs of Bureau 
and three chiefs of Division. 

Article 18. CNRRA shall have from 
24 to 30 inspectors. 8 to 10 technicians, 
46 to 52 sectional chiefs, 30 to 38 senior 
clerks, 20 to 28 assistant technicians, 120 
to 140 junior clerks 

Article 19 The deputy directors-gcn- 
eral, the councillors, the bureau chiefs, 
and assistant chiefs, and the division chiefs 
shall have selected appointments (with 
different grades). Of the secretaries, four 
shall have selected, the remainder recom¬ 
mended, appointments. Of the inspectors, 
eight shall have selected, the remainder 
« recommended, appointments. Of the tech¬ 


nicians, six shall have selected, the re¬ 
mainder recommended, appointments. The 
sectional chiefs and the senior clerks {shall 
have recommended appointments (with 
different grades). Of the assistant tech¬ 
nicians, eight shall have recommended ap¬ 
pointments, the remainder delegated ap¬ 
pointments. The junior clerks shall have 
delegated appointments. The personnel 
mentioned above, wherever found neces¬ 
sary, may be chosen from outside the Civil 
Service, with remuneration and rank cor¬ 
responding to the different appointments. 

Article 20 CNRRA, with the approval 
of the Executive Yuan and the consent of 
the office affected, may call administrative 
or technical personnel from other offices 
of the central or local governments. 

Article 21. CNRRA shall have an 
accountant-general and a statistician to 
take charge of the budgetary expenditure, 
accounts, and statistics, subject to the 
direction and supervision of the Director- 
General and, m accordance with the Or¬ 
ganization Statute of the Comptroller’s 
Office of the National Government, di¬ 
rectly responsible to the Comptroller’s 
Office 

The personnel needed by the accountant- 
general m the performance of his duties, 
shall be selected, upon agreement between 
(NRRA and the (omptioiler’s Office, 
from among the personnel of recommend¬ 
ed and delegated appointments as prov- 
vided for CNRRA by the present statute. 

Article 22. CNRRA shall have a Per¬ 
sonnel Section, wnth a chief of recom¬ 
mended appointment who shall, m ac¬ 
cordance with Personnel Regulations, take 
charge of personnel matters. 

The staff needed by the Personnel Sec¬ 
tion shall be selected, upon agreement be¬ 
tween CNRRA and the Ministry of Per¬ 
sonnel Registration, from among the per¬ 
sonnel of delegated appointments as pro¬ 
vided for CNRRA by the present statute. 

Article 23. CNRRA may invite to its 
service both Chinese and foreign experts. 

Article 24. CNRRA may have an ap¬ 
propriate number of employees. 

Article 25 CNRRA shall he abolished 
upon completion of postwar relief and 
rehabilitation. 

Article 26. The detailed operational 
regulations of CNRRA shall be framed 
w'ith the approval of the Executive Yuan. 

Article 27. The present statute enters 
into effect upon the clay of its promulga¬ 
tion. 



FOREIGN RELIEF 
AGENCIES 

I. United China Relief 

United China Relief is the agency in the 
United States designated by the Presi¬ 
dent's War Relief Control Hoard to for¬ 
ward and disburse those funds contributed 
by the American people for relief and re¬ 
habilitation in China. It is a New York 
corporation the purpose of which is “to 
acquire by gift, device or otherwise, money 
and property of every kind, nature, and 
description and to administer and use the 
income and principal thereof exclusively 
for relief and rehabilitation in China,” and 
to do all things necessary to accomplish 
the above purposes. United China Relief 
is not an agency for operating relief pro¬ 
grams in China; it makes grants to such 
agencies, establishes safeguards on the 
expenditure of funds, receives reports and 
evaluates work. 

On January 1, 1943, United China Re¬ 
lief ceased to raise funds independently. 
Money which it disburses conies from the 
United States National War Fund 

United China Relief was formed by a 
number of private citizens, and by the 
representatives of eight independent agen¬ 
cies which had formerly been raising funds 
in America for various relief purposes in 
China and which felt the need for a united 
fund-raising effort. At present, there arc 
seven Participating Agencies m United 
China Relief. They are as follows : 

(1) American Bureau for Medical 
Aid to China. 

(2) American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee. 

(3) Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China. 

(4) China Aid Council. 

(5) Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia (formerly Church Commit¬ 
tee for China Relief). 

(6) Indusco (Chinese Industrial Co¬ 
operatives). 

(7) The Institution for the Chinese 
Blind. 

Two other China relief funds—those for 
the Chinese Association of Labor and the 
National Catholic Welfare Council—re¬ 
ceive grants from the National War 
Fund. In these cases, except in sonic 
small measure as regards the labor fund. 
United China Relief is the transmitting 
agency, but makes no recommendations as 
to budgets and takes no responsibility for 
obtaining reports. 

Organizational Structure of United China 
ttclitf —(1) Board of Directors. Techni¬ 


cally United China Relief consists of the 
members of the Corporation who arc con¬ 
currently the Board of Directors. The 
Corporation and Board are self-jierpctuat- 
ing. It is stipulated in the By-Laws t that 
each participating agency may nominate 
to the nominating committee of the Board 
three persons, one of whom shall be 
elected to the Board. As there are at 
present 34 members of the Board (Cor¬ 
poration) the Agency representatives are 
distinctly m the minority. 

United China Relief is, therefore, not a 
federation of agencies, but a separate or¬ 
ganization which invites such groups as 
it may see fit to become participating or 
affiliated agencies. The agreement can be 
dissolved by cither party on thirty days' 
notice 

The Board of Directors functions prin- 
cipalh through its executive committee 
which has general supervision of the af¬ 
fairs of the Corporation. This committee 
releases funds and sets general policy. 
The details of the China program are dele¬ 
gated to the Program Committee. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors 
is Charles Edison, former Secretary of 
the Navy and Governor of New f Jersey; 
the Vice-Chairmen are Eugene E Bar¬ 
nett, General Secretary of the National 
Council of the American YMCA's who 
served in China for 20 years and George 
Whitney of J. P Morgan and Company. 

(2) Program Committee (New York). 
The Board of Directors each year elects 
a Program Committee, the purpose of 
which is • to study the relief and rehabili¬ 
tation needs of China and plans and meth¬ 
ods of meeting such needs; to allocate 
funds, m such amounts and manner and 
for such purpose as it may decide, to any 
participating agency or other instrumen¬ 
tality, and in connection therewith to re¬ 
quire a detailed plan of accounting pro¬ 
cedure for the receipt, custody and dis¬ 
bursement of funds and arrangements for 
auditing; and to have authority and con¬ 
trol over the type and extent of informa¬ 
tion to he supplied by the participating 
agencies and such other instrumentalities 
in relation to budgets, the time when such 
data shall be submitted and the forms to 
be used in connection therewith. 

UCR*s program for relief and rehabili¬ 
tation m China falls into six categories. 
The Program Committee has adopted a 
schedule of proportional allocations to 
those categories, as follows: 


Medicine and Public Health 35% 

Relief and Rehabilitation 

30 

Education 

20 

Child Welfare 

15 



As a tentative guide to the allocation of 
money, the Program Committee has 
drawn up the following criteria; 

s 1. Does the project for which aid is 
requested help in winning the war ? 

2. Is the proposed grant one which 
will help maintain and strengthen 
agencies in China likely to have 
long term usefulness in relief and 
rehabilitation ? 

3. How far does it place emphasis on 
saving people with special skills as 
against just saving starving human 
beings ? 

4. Is it in the field which contributes 
directly to relief or rehabilitation 
in the narrow sense, that is—if an 
educational project, is it in the fol¬ 
lowing fields; medicine, applied 
science, agriculture, social work, 
improvement of conditions, etc., as 
opposed to philosophy, political 
science, religion or the usual “ arts 
course ”? 

5. Does the proposed project exploit 
existing facilities to the full? 

6. Is it work which no other agency 
is doing or will do? Are no funds 
for this purpose obtainable else¬ 
where ? 

7. Is it being economically and effi¬ 
ciently administered? 

8. Is the project a worthwhile on¬ 
going one ? 

9. What is the relative cost of sup¬ 
plying this much needed item as 
against some other item perhaps 
somewhat less important, c.g., 
transporting a truck i's. sending 
vitamin Bi tablets? 

10. Are the standards and equipment to 
be supplied a minimum for wartime 
China, rather than for a peace-time 
United States? 

11. Docs the total budget presented 
keep within the percentage propor¬ 
tions of our functionalized budget? 

The Program Committee is serviced by 
two functional committees. They are: 

(a) The Committee on Child Care and 
Development, the purpose of which is to 
advise the program committee on the pol¬ 
icy which UCR should pursue in aiding 
child care and development in China. This 
committee is divided into three sub-com¬ 
mittees on nutrition, on institutional care 
and on training. This last sub-committee 
is interested not only in helping to further 
activities for the training of child welfare 
workers in China; it also makes personal 
contact with Chinese students in the 
United States who are interested in child 
welfare in order to insure so far as possi¬ 


ble that they are having satisfactory and 
worthwhile experience during the period 
of study in the States. It keeps close cpn-< 
tact with the China Institute of America, 
which is the Chinese agency supervising 
the programs of Chinese students in the 
United States. 

(b) The Committee on Medicine and 
Health. Normally this committee is di¬ 
rectly responsible to the Board of Direc- 
tors but all of its contacts are with the 
Program Committee. 

(3) Committee on Coordination (Chung¬ 
king). In order that it might have rep¬ 
resentatives in China to guide it on all 
matters concerned with its program, 
United China Relief has established a 
Committee on Coordination in Chungking. 
Since its inception in 1942 this committee 
has been under the chairmanship of T. F. 
Tsiang, China’s Representative on the 
Council of UNRRA and Director-General 
of the Chinese National Relief and Re¬ 
habilitation Administration (CNRRA). 
The Vice-chairman is Arthur N. Young. 
The membership has a majority of Chi¬ 
nese, and is composed of representatives 
of the more important agencies receiving 
UCR funds together with representatives 
of the public It submits nominations for 
its membership to the UCR Board of 
Directors, which makes annual appoint¬ 
ments. 

Increasingly the Program Committee in 
New York has come to rely upon and 
accept the recommendations of its Chung¬ 
king committee regarding the UCR China 
program. The Program Committee will 
not consider a request for aid until such 
request has been reviewed by the Commit¬ 
tee on Coordination 

The functions of the Committee on Co¬ 
ordination are: to recommend policies, to 
review budget requests from relief agen¬ 
cies, and to recommend to the Program 
Committee those requests which it feels 
should be met. In addition a contingency 
fund is at the disposal of the Committee 
on Coordination. Although theoretically 
any organization is free to make a request 
directly to the Program Committee if its 
request is rejected by the Committee on 
Coordination, it has not been the practice 
of the former to consider projects other 
than those favorably reported by the Com¬ 
mittee on Coordination. Requests are 
much greater than UCR has funds to 
meet. 

The Committee on Coordination is serv¬ 
iced by four technical subcommittees in 
China : medicine, child welfare, relief and 
rehabilitation, and aid to education. Each 
of these committees has a Chinese chair¬ 
man and the membership, except for two 



or three westerners on each committee, is 
entirely Chinese. These committees review 
budgets and program for the Committee 
on Coordination and suggest to that com¬ 
mittee policies and experiments which 
should be carried out in their respective 
fields. The Committee on Coordination 
will not consider requests until they have 
first been reviewed by the appropriate 
technical committee. 

(4) Executive Staff. The chief execu¬ 
tive officer of United China Relief is 
James L. McConaughy, former President 
of Wesleyan University and Lieutenant 
Governor of Connecticut His title is 
President of the Corporation Under his 
direction there are five divisions—public¬ 
ity, accounting, general administration, 
American activities and China program. 

The functions of the first three are ob¬ 
vious. The American activities division 
maintains contact with some 3,500 local 
committees. These committees formerly 
had the function of raising funds. Since 
that responsibility has now been assumed 
by the National War Fund, UCR is using 
them primarily for the promotion of edu¬ 
cational activities in the schools, over the 
radio, local press, etc , to promote a better 
understanding of China. In addition, the 
committees assist the National War Fund 
by carrying China’s cause to the public 
and furnish workers during the annual 
National War Fund campaign. 

The executive officer of the Program 
Committee is the program director, Lennig 
Sweet. I)r. Sweet was formerly president 
of the American Association in Peiping 
and was nineteen years in China with the 
YMCA. He arrived in China for a pro¬ 
tracted visit m April, 1944. The program 
director, in addition to carrying out the 
decisions of the Program Committee, acts 
as liaison with the field director in China 
and with the participating agencies as 
regards their C hina program 

Miss Mary Ferguson, formerly registrar 
of the Peiping Union Medical College, is 
associate program director. 

The representative o» United C hina Re¬ 
lief in China is Dwight W. Edwards His 
title is Field Director and Vice-President 
Mr. Edwards has been in China since 1905 
and has been a leader in relief activities 
for the past twenty years In 1921 he was 
executive of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission; during the 
flood of 1932 he was in charge of the 
Inspectorate for the National Flood Relief 
Commission 

Programs of Participating Agencies of 
t CP —(1) The American Bureau for 
Medical Aid to China with headquarters 
at 1790 Broadway, New’ York City, Dr. 


Donald D. Van Slyke as president and 
Miss Helen Kennedy Stevens as secretary, 
is a Sino-American group organized in 
1937 by three Chinese in the United States 
to secure drugs and medical supplies for 
the Chinese army from American friends 
of China and from overseas Chinese The 
directors, technicians and specialists con¬ 
stantly study China’s medical programs 
and send technical personnel, medical sup¬ 
plies, equipment and cash subsidies for the 
development of special projects. 

The American Bureau has a committee 
in C hungking composed of directors of the 
various governmental agencies with which 
ABM AC works. This committee acts as 
an advisory committee to the Board in 
New York. The chairman of the ABM AC 
Chungking committee is Dr. P, Z King, 
director of the Chinese National Health 
Administration. 

Tlie American Bureau’s four major pro¬ 
grams in China are. (1) helping in the 
development of public health through the 
National Health Administration; (2) 
helping m medical education through sub¬ 
sidies, trained personnel and medical libra¬ 
ries for the National Medical Colleges; 
(3) helping the Surgeon-General of the 
Chinese Army to develop a more adequate 
army medical service; and (4) cooperat¬ 
ing with the Chinese Red Cross. 

(2) The China Aid Council combined 
with the American Committee for Chinese 
War Orphans with headquarters at 1790 
Broadway, New York C ity, Mrs. E C 
Carter as chairman and Miss Mildred 
Price as executive secretary, has a double 
function • first, to send and give service to 
China’s children, and second, to act as the 
American representative for Madame Sun 
Yat-seu’s organization, the China Defense 
League. 

The work for children of China has 
many facets Money secured from UCR 
is sent to aid "warphans,” some 9,000 of 
whom are under the direction of the Na¬ 
tional Association for Refugee Children 
headed by Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Council not only sends money for these 
refugee children but through representa¬ 
tion on the child care committee of UCR, 
of which the president and executive sec¬ 
retary of LAC are chairman and executive 
secretary, is embarked on a far-reaching 
service program for them and other chil¬ 
dren of China who need help. Committees 
working in the United States are attempt¬ 
ing, in cooperation with similar China 
committees, to improve the nutrition pro¬ 
gram of the orphanages, set up personnel 
standards and aid in the personnel train¬ 
ing program. Through pamphlets, news¬ 
paper stories, the monthly newsletter and 
speeches, the Council, working with UCR, 



seeks to interest the American public in 
ftiding China’s children, especially war 
orphans. On January 1, 1945, China Child 
Welfare, an organization in the United 
States whose purpose is to aid the China 
Nutritional Aid Council, was combined 
with the China Aid Council. 

(3) The American Friends Service 
Committee with headquarters at 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Rufus 
M. Jones as chairman and Clarence E 
Pickett, executive secretary, represents the 
Religious Society of Friends in efforts to 
relieve human suffering and to promote 
international goodwill. Founded in 1917, 
today it touches many areas of need with 
long range and short term projects. 

One of its fields of relief activities is 
China, where the Friends Ambulance Unit, 
a joint project of British, Canadian and 
American Friends carries on a threefold 
service—medical work, hauling medical 
supplies principally for the National 
Health Administration and the Interna¬ 
tional Relief Committee and a program of 
“seconding” (lending) personnel to relief 
agencies in China United China Relief 
carries the major support of the foreign 
personnel engaged in the two latter pro¬ 
grams During February, 1945, there were 
27 FAU members and 97 employees en¬ 
gaged in the transport service. 

(4) The Associated Boards for Chris¬ 
tian Colleges in China with headquarters 
at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Wynn Fairfield as president, I)r Henry 
P Van Dusen, chairman of its planning 
committee, and Earle Ballou, executive 
secretary, represents 13 leading colleges of 
China, originally founded by twenty-two 
British, Canadian and American mission 
boards These institutions are Christian, 
but non-sectarian Together they enroll 
some 5,000 students 

The Associated Boards is incorporated 
in the state of New York It administers 
endowment funds approximating eight 
million U S. dollars, and secures new 
funds as needs are reported from China. 
Each of the 13 constituent colleges also is 
incorporated, 12 of them in the United 
States and one in Canada. A program of 
simplification uniting the individual col¬ 
lege boards in a new organization under 
the New York Board of Regents is now 
in progress. 

(5) Church Committee for Relief in 
Asia (formerly The Church Committee 
for China Relief), with headquarters at 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City, 
Harper Sibley as president and Fred 
Atkins Moore, executive secretary, was 
created in 1938 as the official agency of 
the Protestant Churches of the United 


States by joint action of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ, the For¬ 
eign Missions Conference of North Amer¬ 
ica and China Famine Relief, U.S.A. The 
Church Committee is composed of ten 
officially appointed representatives of each 
of the constituting bodies making 30 
members in all. 

The committee took over from China 
Famine Relief the latter’s “ American 
Advisory Committee ” in Shanghai as its 
administrative agency. After the fall of 
Shanghai in 1941, the West China Co¬ 
ordinating Committee, a regional branch 
of the Shanghai committee, was given full 
administrative responsibility for all of 
Free China and was authorized to change 
its name to American Advisory Commit¬ 
tee These regional administrative com¬ 
mittees were composed of missionaiy lead¬ 
ers and American business and profes¬ 
sional men, and always include one or 
more Catholics In 1942 the Church Com¬ 
mittee recommended adding Chinese lead¬ 
ers Eight outstanding men and women 
m Chungking were chosen At present, 
K. M. Hsu is chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. 

The major service of the Church Com¬ 
mittee in China is providing funds for 
emergency relief to the victims of war, 
famine and flood. Refugee camps, feed¬ 
ing stations, orphanages for children, aid 
to hospitals, hostels for those migrating 
from battle zones, and work relief pro¬ 
grams have been the major phases of the 
relief program aided. The operating units 
are those of Christian missions, Chinese 
organizations or local relief committees, 
who apply to the Advisory Committee for 
funds through provincial international re¬ 
lief committees. After investigation the 
committee makes grants and subsequently 
reports expenditures to the Church Com¬ 
mittee and United China Relief. 

The American Advisory Committee is 
recognized by United China Pehef as its 
principal channel for allocating disaster 
relief in China Australian groups con¬ 
tributing to relief in China use the Advi¬ 
sory Committee as their channel. British 
and Canadian relief agencies are contribut¬ 
ing heavily to the work of the various in¬ 
ternational relief committees. 

Since January, 1943, all American funds 
for the American Advisory’ Committee, 
which administers relief on a non-sectarian 
basis, have come through United China 
Relief from the National War Fund. The 
Church Committee continues to receive 
money from church boards. This is not 
a part of NWF quota. Such funds are 
forwarded to the National Christian 
Council of China for relief of church 



personnel or relief activities under Prot¬ 
estant auspices. 

(6)Iik1usco with headquarters at 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, Robert 
M. Field as president and Ida Pruitt, 
secretary, is the American Committee for 
the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, with 
the function of securing and forwarding 
funds, and supplying technical services to 
the CIC. Funds are primarily used in 
technical experimentation, the training of 
foremen, organizers, skilled workers, etc. 

S Thc Institution for the Chinese 
d with headquarters at New York 
City, Orrin (L Judd as president and 
Edgar H. Rue, secretary, supports a 
number of institutions for the blind. Re¬ 


cently Madame H. H, Kung and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek became interested in ac¬ 
tivities for blind soldiers and the Institute 
for the Chinese Blind is contributing to 
this movement. Special training is being 
given those who will work in institutions 
for the blind and a great deal of work is 
also projected in vocational education. 

China Child Welfare with headquarters 
at 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
has been sponsoring the China Nutritional 
Aid Council which is propagandizing the 
use of soy bean milk. It cooperates closely 
with the Chinese Medical Association. Its 
representative in China is Arthur N. 
Young. On January 1, 1945, China Child 
Welfare was amalgamated with the China 
Aid Council. 


UCR Appropriations April 1 to December 31, 1943 


(1) Medicine and Public Health US$ 

Army Medical Administration: 

For Emergency Medical Service Training Schools 780,000 00* 
For Special Diet to Wounded and Sick Soldiers 250.000.00 
Army Medical College 22.253.00* 

National School of Pharmacy 5,000.(X)* 

National Health Administration: 

(a) For general health program 550,000.00* 

(/>) For Shapingpa Hospital 68,000.00 

(V) For Lanchow Public Health program 10,000.00 

(rf) For Koloshan Child Health Nursery 10,000 00* 

General Fund of American Bureau for Medical Aid 
to China—for use in New York 53,250.00* 

Four National Medical Colleges 82,747.00* 

China Defence League: 

For Four International Peace Hospitals 176.844.00* 

International Relief Committee. 

For Medical Aid to Students 75.000.00 

For Private Hospitals « 143,615.50 

National Red Cross Society of China; 

For Clinics 25.625.00 

American Friends Ambulance Unit 137,000.00* 

Medical College of Lingnan University 20,500.00 

China Medical Journal 1,500.00 


US$ 


2,411,334.50 


(2) Education 

Associated Boards for Christian Colleges: 

For 12 Christian Universities 
Boone Library School 
Chiu Ching College of Commerce 
Middle School Committee of American Advisory 
Committee 

National Student Relief Committee 
China Foundation 

Readers Service x 


569,000.00* 

4,100.00 

6,833.34 

150.000.00 

300.000.00 

34,166.66 

10.00000 


1,074,100.00 


(3) Child Welfare 

National Association for Refugee Children: 

Through China Aid Council 442.500.00* 

Through Church Committee for China Relief 45,000.00* 




APPROPRIATIONS I APRIL 1 TO JUKCK^IBEK Ol t 


(3) Child Welfare— {Contd.) 

National Association for Refugee Children— {Contd,) 
Through American Girl Scouts 
From Special Contributions 
American Advisory Committee for Orphanages 
Womens Advisory Council of the New Life 
Movement—for Day Nurseries 
Kwangtung Child Refugee Association—for 
^ orphanages 

Kwangsi Refugee Association—for orphanages 
China Defence League—for Child welfare work 
China Children's Fund—for orphanages 
Chengtu Five Universities United Child Welfare 
Workers Training Course 
China Nutritional Aid Council 
Yu Tsai School 


US$ 


7,000.00 

29,240.00 

208,299.00 

42,769,82 

15,375.00 

17,083.33 

46,875.00 

106,580.76 


16,500.00* 

15,833.00* 

10,708.33* 


US* 


1,003,764.25 


(4) Disaster Relief 

American Advisory Committee 918,802 34 

National Rural Reconstruction Council for Construc¬ 
tive Relief in Honan 128,125.00 

Changsha International Relief Committee for Con¬ 
structive Relief in North Hunan through Hsiu 
Yell Agricultural College 38,437.50 

Ad-Interim Committee of Chinese Mission to Lepers 50,000.00 
China Defence League—Honan Famine Relief 50,000.00* 

Chinese Association of Labor—Aid to Avacuee 
Laborers 200,000 00 1,385,364.84 


(5) Social Rehabilitation 

Chinese Association of Labor—Welfare of Laborers 200,000.00 


Women’s Advisory Council of the New Life Move¬ 
ment—Productive Relief 63745.54 

Chinese Movement of Mass Education 33,333.00 

International Relief Committee—Handicraft Indus¬ 
tries ^ 23.854.17 

Chinese Vocational Education Association 14,893.22 

South China Agricultural Association 1,528.13 

Emergency Service to Soldiers of YMCA 48,000.00 

Friends of the Wounded—Rehabilitation of Crippled 
Soldiers 8,500 00 

Ching Hsicn Crippled Soldiers Association 34,166.66 

Service Committee of the Friends of the Wounded 
and the National Christian Council—Aid to 
Soldiers in Transit 17,083.33 

Szechwan Branch Committee of the China Inter¬ 
national Famine Relief Committee 6,491.67 

Sundry 10.00 

Cost of Living Research 4,500.00 

Social Rehabilitation Survey 5,000.00 


461,105.72 


(6) Economic Reconstruction 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 


(7) Chungking Office Expenses 

(8) Unappropriated Balance 


562,500.00 562,500.00 


Total 


Grand Total 


US$6,898,169.31 
22,500.00 
185,194.87 


US$7,105,864.18 


Note: —In the main amounts marked * were paid by the New York agencies directly 
to the indicated field agency without passing through the Chungking Office. 



UCK APPROPRIATION S ; JANUARY 1 TO bEPTEMBKR JU, 


A. Within Percentage Division 
(1) Medical and Public Health 

Army Medical Administration—for Emergency 
Medical Service Training Schools 
National Health Administration 
Chinese Red Cross 
Medical Colleges 
Private Hospitals 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
Medical Aid to Students 
Sha-tze Hospital, Shapmgpa 
Training Course in Fighting Malaria 
China Defence League for International Peace 
Hospitals 

Training Center in India 
Equipment for National Health Administration 
Equipment for National Medical Colleges 
Blood Bank 

Travel Expense for Return of Personnel to China 
Microfilm Service 
Shipping and insurance 
Travel Frank Oldt 

Chungking Office of the American Bureau for 
Medical Aid to China 
Remittance of Funds 
China Medical Journal 


US$ 


200 , 000.00 

7,500 00 

37.500 00 

37.500 00 
18,750 00 
15,000.00 
17,000.00 
15,000.00 

2,500.00 

7,500.00 

1,500.00 

2 , 000.00 


Total US? 361,750 00 


(2) Education 

Associated Boards for l hristian Colleges— 

General 

Emergency Evacuation Expenses 
Private Middle Schools 
National Student Relief Committee— 

General 

Emergency Evacuation Expenses 
Christian Colleges not connected with the Associated Boards 
of Christian Colleges—Boone Library School 
Committee on Aid to University Faculty 

(a) Private Universities not connected with the ABCCC 
(/>) Chinese Red Cross for Medical Aid to Faculties m 
National Universities 


1V44. 

NC$ 


18,102,000.00 
22,138,000.00 
10,083,000.00 
6,692,500.00 
5.268,000.00 
8,780,000 00 
1,195,000.00 
1,495,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


NC| 74,753.500.00 


24.949.000.00 
250.000.00 
4,390.000.00 

10,202.000.00 

1,500.000.00 

150,000.00 

900,000.00 

750,000.00 


Total NCI 43,091.000 00 



UCR Appropriations : January 1 to September 30, 1944 — (Contd). 


(3) Child Welfare 

1. National Association for Refugee 
Children 

(a) Through China Aid Council - 

NCI 18,183,000 
( h) Through American Ad¬ 
visory Committee 1,850,000 


us$ 


2. China Children'\s Fund 135,000.00 

3. American Advisory Committee 

for Designated Orphanages 

4. Orphanages 

(a) Kwangtung Orphanages NC$ 600,000 
(/>) Kwangsi Orphanages 400.000 

(c) Paoki Orphanages 700,000 

((/) Herman Liu Memorial 

Orphanage 60,000 


5. Yu Tsai School 

6. Chengtu Personnel Training Program 

7. National Conference of Child 

Welfare Workers 

8. Contingent 

9. China Defence League 50,000 00 

10 Return of Personnel to China 15,000.00 

11 Emergency Evacuation Expenses 


NC| 


20,033,000.00 

4.275,000.00 


1,760,000.00 

395.000.00 

743,000.00 

1,000.000.00 

732,00000 


5,350,00000 


Total US? 200,000 00 NC$ 34,288,00000 


(4) Disaster Relief 

Amei ican Advisory Committee 
Geneial Budget 

Emergency Evacuation Expenses 


2U 17.000.00 
900,000.00 


Total 


NC$ 22,017,000.00 


(5) 


Social Rehabilitation 
1. Fur Peasants 

(a) Honan ('(instructive 

Relief NCI 4.000,000 

(b) Kwangtung Resettlement ,3.000,000 

(< ) Kiangsi Resettlement 2,700,000 

((/) Hunan ( (instinctive Relief 1.000.000 

( c) Bor der Sei vice of the Church 

of Christ in China 400,000 

(/) National Movement of Mass 

Education 750.000 


(</) To the Szechwan Branch 
Committee of the China 
International Relief Com¬ 
mittee 700,000 


12,550,000.00 


For Soldiers 

(a) VMCA Emergency Service 

to Soldiers NCI 2,250,000 

(/>) Friend* of the Wounded for 
Rehabilitation of Crippled 
Soldiers 750,000 

(r) Ching Hsien Crippled ^ 

Soldiers project 1.000,000 


4,000.000.00 



UCR Appropriations : January 1 to September 30, 1944— {Condi.) 

US? NC? 

(5) Social Rehabilitation— {Contd.) 

3* Sundry: 

(o) Nutritional Aid Council NC? 787,000 

(b) Social Rehabilitation Survey 200,000 

(r) Vocational Education 200,000 1,187,000.00 

4. Committee for Promotion of the 


Welfare of the Blind 

5. Ad-liiterim Committee of the 

Mission to Lepers 

6. Cost of Living Survey 

66,267.00 

1,683,000.00 

152,000.00 

Total 

US? 66,267.00 NC? 19,572,000.00 

(6) Economic Reconstruction 

To the Association for the Advancement of 
the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 

Earmarked for Projects of Chinese Industrial 

Cooperatives (INDUSCO) 

3,958,250.00 

16,635,750.00 


Total 

NC? 20,594,000.00 


US? 628,017.00 NC? 14,315,500.00 

B. Funds Outside Division by Percentage 
(1) Labor Fund 

Welfare Centers 

Clinics 

Training of Children of Laborers 
Administration 

Base Hospital Supplementary Diet 
Women’s Productive Relief 

Contingent , 

300,000.00 

37,500.00 

15,000.00 

22,500.00 

93,750.00 

37,500.00 

18,750.00 


Total 

US? 525,000.00 



Grand Total US$1,153,017.00 NC$214,315,500.00 



OCR Appropriations: October 1944 to Sbptbmbbr 1945* 
(As of April IS, 1945), 



CN.f 

™" 1 

CN.$ 

CN.| 

U.S4 

(1) Medicine and Public Health 

A. Through American Bureau Medi- 





cal Aid to China 



456,231,800 


1. Army Medical Administration 


175,410,000 


Emergency Medical Service 

f01,l 13,600 • 



Training Schools 




Improvement Army Hos- 





pitals etc 

68.000,000 




Army Medical College 

Army Medical College- 

4,510,600 



.... 

Branches 

1,785,800 




Army Medical Supplies 

2. Programs Supported in U.S. 




50,000 

dollars 




125,400 

3. National Health Admmistra- 




tion 

National Institute of 


136,251,500 



Health, Training, Wel¬ 
fare. etc 

106,251,500 




Manufacture of Intraven- 




ous Solutions 

6,000,000 




Wartime Tuberculosis Con- 





trol 

10,000,000 




Epidemic Prevention Bu- 




reau. Kunming 

7,000,000 




Epidemic Prevention Bu- 





reau, Lanchow 

7,000,000 




Purchase in U S A 

Personnel {Travel to China) 




20,000 

20,000 

4, Ministry of Education for 




Medical Projects 


63,375,500 



(a) National Medical Colleges 




Central Medical College 
Chungcheng Medical 

7,004,200 




College 

1,080,000 




Chungshan Medical 





College 

1,500,000 




Fukien Provincial Med¬ 





ical College 

1,000,000 




Honan Union Medical 





College Rehabilita¬ 
tion 

3,000,000 




Hsiang Ya Medical 





College 

7,004,200 




Kiangsu Medical Col¬ 





lege 

1,080,000 




Kiangai Provincial Med¬ 





ical College 

Kwangsi Provincial 

Medical College 

1,500,000 




1,500,000 




Kweiyang Medical Col¬ 





lege 

Kweiyang Medical Col- j 
lege-Houses 

7,004,200 




2,500,000 




Northwest Medical 





College 

1,000,000 

, 



Northwest Technical 





Medical College 

1,000,000 




Shanghai Medical Col¬ 





lege 

7,004,200 




Tung Chi Medical Col¬ 





lege 

3.532,900 




Research of Visiting 





Professors 

2,000,000 




(b) Commission on Medical 


; 


Education Projects 





Dental Education 

3,895,000 



f 

Midwifery Education 
Nursing Education 

1,920,000 

6,243,600 




Research and Fellow¬ 





ships 

1,607,200 


. . J 


Textbooks (printing) 

1,000,000 




S, Chinese Red Cross 

80,498,700 



Civilian Clinics 

8,000,000 




Medical Relief Corps 

72,498,700 




6. China Medical Journal 

7, Chungking Office 


696,100 


28.327.32 









UCR Appropriations: October 1944 to September 1945 * ( Contd .) 
(As of April 15, 1945). 



CN.$ 

CN4 

CN,$ 

U.S.$ 

B. Emergency Medical Grants 



9,567,583 


Chinese Red Cross Evacua- 





tion from Kweiyang 


1,160,000 



EMSTS Evacuation 


1,580,000 



Fifth Branch EMSTS-Evac- 





uation 


500,000 



FAU Transport Medical 





Personnel 


1,205,480 



Hsiang Ya Medical College- 





Evacuation 


1.160,000 



Kweiyang Medical College- 





Evacuation 


1,160,000 



Medical Education-Evacu- 





ation 


857,659 



N.H A Evacuation and 





Emergency 


1,944,444 



C. Through American Friends Ser- 





vice Committee 



15,300,000 

40,000 

Friends Ambulance Unit 


15,300,000 



Purchases U.S A 


U S 840,000 



D. Through American Advisory 





Committee 


i 

36,498,000 


Private Hospitals 


35,998,000 | 



Paoki Clinic 


500,000 



E. Through Associated Boards for 





Christian Colleges 



1,500,000 


Rehabilitation Lingnan 





Medical College 


1,500,000 



F. Thro ugh China Aid Council 




316,668 

International Peace Hos- 


u s.s 



pitals 


433,335 



G. Through UCR-Chungking 



18,600,000 

100,000 

Labor Fund FOW for Diets 


USS 



Base Hospitals 


100,(MX) 



Medical Aid to Students 


18,450,000 



Hospital Survey 


1 50,000 



Total 



537,697,383 

699,995.3 2 

(2) Relief and Rehabilitation 





American Advisory Committee 



126,029,300 


Administration 


4,464,300 



Disaster Relief 


117,052,000 



Evacuation Catholic Mis¬ 





sion Orphanage 


300,000 



Kweichow-Kvvangsi Emer¬ 



! 


gency 

I 

1,000,000 



Paoki Weaving Project 


1,400,000 



Paoki Cave Digging 


1,500,000 



Evacuation Yuanling Or¬ 





phanage 


313,000 



National Blind Welfare Associa¬ 





tion 



23,143,000 


Border Mission-Church of Christ 





Animal Breeding 



3,059,846 


Chinese Industrial Cooperatives- 





Through Indusco or Inter¬ 





national Committee of CIC 



155,928,600 

65,000 

Rehabilitation-Kiangsi, Hunan, 





Honan, Kwangtung IRC 



30,000,000 


Cost of Living Survey—-Nanking 





University 



357,200 


International Relief Committee — 





Handicraft 



6,357,100 


Committee on Aid to Lepers 



8,928,500 


National Mass Education Asso¬ 





ciation 



5,357.200 


Nutritional Aid Council 


4 

6,785,800 


Szechuen CIFRC 



5,059,600 


Christian Council for Wounded 





Soldiers 



1,785,700 


Committee on Crippled Soldiers 



8,928,600 


Joint Council of the National 





Christian Council and 





Friends of the Wounded 



31,100,000 


Soldiers in Transit 



5,357,200 


Y.M.C.A. Emergency Work for 





Soldiers 



21,151,200 





UCR Appropriations: October 1944 to September 1945* (Contd.) 
(As of April 15, 1945). 



CN.$ 

CN $ 

CN.$ 

U.S.I 

YWCA Soldiers Families 



12,857,200 


Women's War Relief Society 



13,395,200 


Aid to Social Workers 



15.000,000 


Pre-UNRRA Training 

Vocational Educational Associa- 



4,000.000 


tion 



2,285.800 


Women’s Productive Relief As- 




sociation 



12.703,600 


Chungking Woman's Welfare 




Society 



360,000 


Kweichow International Relief 




Association 



8,000,000 


Hunan Relief Association, Hu- 




kiang— Disaster Relief 



5,000,000 


Chinese Association of Labor 




(Labor Fund) 




600.000 

Total 



$512,930,746 

665,000 

(3) Education 



Associated Boards for Christian 





Colleges 



147,000,000 


Aid to University Faculty—Pri- 




vate, Non ABCC 



11,000,000 


Medical Aid to National Univer- 




sities 



5.535.800 


Boone Library School 

China Foundation Aid to Educa- 



450,000 


tional Key Personnel 



42.000,000 


Cost of Living Survey—Nanking 




University 



99.700 


Aid to Staff of Government and 





Registered Private Schools 



165,000,000 


IRC Printing Textbooks 

National Student Relief Com- 



5,000,000 


mittee 



40,000,000 


Private Middle Schools 

Lmgnan University for Evacua¬ 



30,402,400 


tion 



1.000,000 


Total 



$447,487,900 


(4) Child Welfare 

A Through American Advisory 





Committee for Orphanages 



30,271,500 


B. Through China Aid Council 



126,363,918 

*66,667 

National Association for 



Refugee Children 


105,178,158 



NHA Child Health Centers 




& YWCA Nursery 


11,000,000 



YU Tsai School 

China Defense League Or¬ 


10,862,350 



phanages 


U.S$86,667 



C. Through China Children’s Fund 

D. Through ABCC for Child Work¬ 



2,909,107.14 


ers Training 



4,423,300 


E. Through United China Relief Di¬ 





rect 



32.154,881.07 


Tung Pei Orphanage 

United Council Rescue 


5.058,000 



Children in War Areas 


21,000,000 



Women s Advisory Council 
Wartime Children’s Relief 


4,464,300 



Association 


1,000,000 



WCTU Orphanage 


632,581 07 



Total Child Welfare 



CN.$196,799,246.21 

U.& $66,667 

Summary 

CN $ 


U.S$ 


Medical 

537,697,38.1.00 


699,995.32 


Relief & Rehabilitation 

512,930,746 00 


665,000.00 


Education 

447,487,900 00 




Child Welfare 

196,799,246 21 


66,667.00 


Totals 

1,694,915,275 21 


1.431,662 32 



* Subject to availability of funds (budgets are reviewed Quarterly). 









United Aid to China Allocations: June 29, 1944. ( Contd .) 
Social Service Dept, for Treatment and Hospitalization of War Orphans and 


Needy Patients 1,000 

Canadian Hospitals 1.000 

Catholic Mission, Linchwan, Kwangsi 1,000 

Catholic Mission Medical Service 7,400 

National Christian Council 33,000 

N.C.C. Joint Wartime Service Committee 8,000 

N.C.C. 60 Nursing Schools in Free China 2,000 

N.C.C for Maintenance of a Center for Giving Practical Training to Med¬ 
ical Students of Hongkong University 1,000 

N.C.C. South Kwangsi Relief Works 8,000 

Lingtung Christian Council (English Presbyterian Mission, Swatow) 6,000 

Kwangsi Christian Council Rural Service Union 600 

Various Small Donations 5,620 

Emergency Relief Purposes 2,000 

National YMCA 4,000 

Chungking Hospitals (Children Ward Fund) 10,000 

Changteh War Area Relief 2,000 

Lingnan University _ 5,000 

Methodist Mission, Kukong (Soochow University Building Fund) 2,s500 

National Medical Hospital of Shanghai, Koloshan 5,000 

West China Union University (Maternity Work) 1,000 

West China Theological College 500 

Veterinary College, Kweiyang 500 

Mothcrcraft College, Kienyang 500 

True Light Middle School, Kukong 1,000 

Women’s Advisory Council 3,000 

Catholic Mission, Kukong 1,000 

Baptist Mission, Sian 3,000 

Hopei Relief 1,000 

W.C.T.U. 500 

Border Mission, Church of Christ in China 500 

Honan War Area Relief 5,000 

Kwangtung War Area Relief 10,000 

Hunan War Area Relief 10,000 

Hupeh War Area Relief 5,000 


Total £810,000 


During 1944, British contributions were 
made in the form of cash donations, medi¬ 
cal supplies and personnel The mam 
source of cash donations continued to be 
the United Aid to China Fund By 
January 31, 1945, total contributions to 


this Fund since its opening amounted to 
£1,433,841. Between October, 1944, and 
March, 1945, three instalments were re¬ 
mitted to Chungking and allocated by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s Advisory 
Committee, as follows : 


British United Aid to China Allocations: October, 1944 —March, 1945, 


National Association for Refugee Children $ 20,500,000 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 14,50()i000 

• Production Work for Families of Recruits 2^500.000 

National Women’s Association for War Relief 2!500,000 

National Child Welfare Association L400,000 

Friends of the Wounded Society 8,500,000 

Christian Institutions of Higher Learning 16,(XX)!000 

Christian Middle Schools 16,500,000 

National Student Relief Committee 13'oooiooo 

Chinese Red Cross s!000!u00 

National Health Administration 3!000.000 



British United Aid to China Allocations: October, 1944 —March, 1945. ( Cotifd ♦) 


International Relief Committee 5,200,000 

Mission for Lepers 2,500,000 

International Peace Hospitals 13,250,000 

National Christian Council Relief Committee 13,000,000 

National Christian Council Joint Wartime Service Committee 500,000 

National Christian Council Wounded Soldiers’ Service 500,000 

Chinese Blind Welfare Society 3,050,000 

Catholic Mission Medical Service 4,500,000 

National YMCA 1,500,(XX) 

National YWCA 500,000 

Border Mission. Church of Christ in China 200,000 

China Wartime Children’s Relief Association 7.000.000 

W.C.T.U . 200.000 

National Central School of Nursing 850,000 

Wuhan Sanatorium Nursing School 500,000 

Hui T’icn Hospital (Kunming) Nursing School 500,000 

Honan University Medical College 500,000 

Catholic Mission Orphanage, Kukong 690,000 

Reproduction of Medical and Nursing Books 1,000.000 

Honan War Area Relief 2.500,000 

Kwangtung Area Relief loioOCMJOO 

Hunan War Area Relief 5,000.000 

Kweichow-Kwangsi Relief 21,000,000 

Kwangsi Area Relief 4[0(X)l000 


Special Grants 

Lingnan University 
Middle Schools 
National Student Relief 
International Relief Committee 
CM M Relief Service 
Cl M Hospital, Tali 
Cheeloo University 
Central China College 
West China Union University 
Fukien University 
Yenching University 
Gliding Women's College 
Nanking University 
West China Union Theological College 
Holy Light School 
Pei Yuen Boys' School, Fukien 
Pei Ying Girls' School, Fukien 
Christian Institutions of Higher Learning 
Miscellaneous small donations 

Total $235,840,000 


1,695.000 
1 , 000.000 
4.000.000 
67.000 
78,200 
1.000.000 
2.556.000 
2,544, (XX) 
2,601,(XX) 
88G.400 

710.400 
713.000 

463.400 
700,000 

2 , 000,000 

500,000 

200,000 

10,000,000 

2,291,600 


During 1944 British United Aid to 
Chtna for the first time sent out supplies 
as well as money. The first consignment, 
including a gift of valuable drugs from a 
well-known firm of British manufacturing 
chemists, were allocated in October, 1944, 
among the National Health Administra¬ 
tion. Chinese Red Cross and other organi¬ 
zations. Further supplies which have 
since reached China include gifts of vita¬ 
min tablets, surgical instruments, text¬ 
books on child welfare, etc. 


The British Red Cross during 1944 
continued to support a hospital unit of 
British doctors and nurses, operating a 
150-bed hospital in Changsha, until the 
fall of that city, and subsequently work¬ 
ing in an army hospital in Kwangsi and 
then principally on refugee relief work in 
Kweichow. In addition, the British Red 
Cross through its China Commission, 
established in October, 1943, made the 
following cash grants: 



British Rf.u Cross Allocations: April, 1944— March, 1945 


Chinese Red Cross 
Army Medical Administration 
National Health Administration 
International Peace Hospitals 
International Relief Committee 
Friends’ Ambulance Unit 
Friends of the Wounded Society 
Kweichow Refugee Relief 
Kwangtung Refugee Relief 
Hunan Refugee Relief 
Miscellaneous 


Over 80 tons of medical supplies and 
equipment were ordered in England by 
the British Red Cross for distribution to 
the National Health Administration, Chi¬ 
nese Red Cross, International Relief Com¬ 
mittee, Government Medical Colleges and 
International Peace Hospitals. 

The Friends’ Ambulance Unit, China 
Convoy, is an international organization 
supported by funds from the United States 
and Great Britain. Its personnel, however, 
is predominantly British. The mam activ¬ 
ities of this organization, which started 
work in China in 1941, are the transport 
of medical supplies, especially for the 
National Health Administration and In¬ 
ternational Relief Committee, and the 
operation of medical teams During 1944 
the F.A.U. was the only trucking agency 
exclusively devoted to the distribution of 
medical supplies. Four or five medical 
teams were constantly in the field in Yun¬ 
nan, either attached to Chinese army units 
or working in civilian areas. During this 
period the British Government made the 
F.A.U. a grant-in-aid of £32,000 

CANADIAN 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Canadian contributions for war relief in 
China came from two agencies, the Cana¬ 
dian Red Cross China Committee and the 
Chinese War Relief Fund of Canada. 

The Canadian Red Cross China Com¬ 
mittee was organized in August. 1942, at 
the request of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society for the facilitation of medical sup¬ 
plies to China. At that time only very 
limited means of transport into China were 
available, so the Canadian Red Cross as* 
sisted with funds for relief projects rather 
than in gifts of medical supplies. These 
funds were chiefly directed to general and 
emergency relief projects in the provinces 
of Honan and Kwangtung. Grants to 
medical and special relief were also made 
in other areas. 

The total cash relief for all projects un¬ 
dertaken by the Canadian Red Cross up to 


$ 40,319,587 
22,778,350 
16,152,434 
3,000,000 
2,300,000 
1,500,000 
3,351.000 
36,350,000 
7,049,403 
2,000,000 
12,250,293 


Total $153,051,067 

the end of 1943 was Can$562,Q00. At the 
end of 1943, because of the increase of 
available transport in China, the Canadian 
Red Cross purchased and shipped to China 
the equivalent of Can$40,000 monthly in 
medical supplies. During 1944, approxi¬ 
mately 100 tons of drugs and medical in¬ 
struments were shipped to China from 
Canada. 

In August, 1943, the Chinese War Relief 
Fund of Canada requested the China Com¬ 
mittee of the Canadian Red Cross to act 
for it m an advisory capacity. A sunt of 
Can$800,000, later increased to Can- 
$1,000,000, was budgeted for relief in 
China 

The greater part of these funds \sas 
used for purposes of general relief Dis¬ 
tribution was made through provincial 
rebel committees, chiefly those in Honan, 
Kwangtung and Kweichow Those who 
were benefited by the relief projects in¬ 
cluded students, farmers, disabled soldiers, 
widows, and orphans Rehabilitation proj¬ 
ects consist of teaching refugees handi¬ 
craft, aiding farmers and artisans with 
small loans, and provision of seed grains 
in stricken areas. 

Medical relief was given through the 
support of medical teams of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit and the West China 
Union University, and by means of assist¬ 
ance to the National Health Administra¬ 
tion and the International Relief Commit¬ 
tee. For student relief, the contributions 
were given through the National Student 
Relief Committee. The National Chris¬ 
tian Service Council for Wounded Sol¬ 
diers in Transit and the YMCA Emer¬ 
gency Service to Soldiers handle grants 
for the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. 

The total contribution to these various 
relief projects from the Chinese War Re¬ 
lief Fund up to the end of 1944 was ap¬ 
proximately $50,000.000 Another con¬ 
tribution of Can$l77,000 for the relief 
of warphans in China was made by the 
Fund to Madame Cbiang Kai-shek during 
her trip to Canada in 1943. 



CHAPTER XX 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


The past eight years of war have been a 
challenge to Christian workers in China, 
both Protestant and Catholic. The chal¬ 
lenge has been met with action by Prot¬ 
estants and Catholics alike who have un¬ 
dertaken equally wholeheartedly the task 
of ministering to the needs of a nation at 
war. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, now the 
President of the National Government, on 
February 20, 1939, sent the following mes¬ 
sage of appreciation to Christians in 
America through Dr. J. W. Decker, now 
Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council. 

“ At this hour of our national crisis, we, 
the Chinese people, are profoundly moved 
by the increasing number of concrete ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy which have been 
coming to us from our friends in other 
parts of the world. 

” Christians have left no stone unturned 
to show their growing interest in the 
material as well as the spiritual welfare 
gf our suffering people. Missionaries, in 
particular, have never hesitated to make 
even the greatest personal sacrifices to 
heal the wounded and succor the dis¬ 
tressed. 

“ I welcome this opportunity, therefore, 
to express again the appreciation which 
I and my countrymen feel for the un¬ 
qualified endorsement of the righteousness 
of our cause that has come to us so spon¬ 
taneously and freely from the Christian 
world. 

“ I believe that those of our people who 
survive this terrible holocaust which has 
brought so great a suffering and loss of 
life will come forth victorious m spirit, 
and will be more strongly confirmed in the 
faith that Right will always triumph over 
Might, whether in personal or in inter¬ 
national relations.” 

Though a baptized Protestant Christian, 
the Generalissimo is considered by the 
Catholic Church as a leading member of 
the great comity of Christians in China. 
Father Thomas F. Ryan of the Catholic 
Church, writing on “ The Catholic 
Church” in the book Wartime China as 
Sent by Westerners, has the following to 
say : 


“China is fortunate in having as its 
leader in this most critical period one who 
is a declared Christian, one who has pub* 
licly stated his belief that every man needs 
a religion and has chosen for his own the 
leadership of Christ.” 

In the Generalissimo as the leader of 
this country, both the Protestant and 
Catholic missions have seen a great prom¬ 
ising future for the propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity in postwar China. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS * 

Protestant Missions have been playing 
an important part in fostering the spirit of 
international sympathy and understanding, 
without which there can be no lasting 
peace As Christianity is fundamentally 
concerned with the establishment of the 
kingdom of God and the reform of society, 
locally, nationally and internationally, this 
spirit of international goodwill is fully re¬ 
flected in the Christian movement in 
China, which in addition to churches has 
developed universities, hospitals, publish¬ 
ing houses, social service institutions and 
programs of rural reconstruction. 

During the war the Christian forces 
have tried to do their share in the work 
for the armed forces and in relief. Plans 
are under way both in China and abroad 
for the work of reconstruction and reha¬ 
bilitation. In the new world organization 
that is being created the World C hurch 
has bs part to play to prevent future wars. 

All Christians in China and abroad have 
welcomed the abrogation of the ” unequal 
treaties ” and are looking forward to fu¬ 
ture operation under Chinese law and in 
accordance with treaties that have been 
freely entered into. Practically all Chris¬ 
tian schools have been for many years reg¬ 
istered with the Chinese Government and 
operating under Chinese law. The same 
process is going on in connection with 
many other Christian institutions. Most 
mission boards in foreign countries are 
considering future transfer of their proper¬ 
ties to national or regional church bodies 
in China. As this involves the question 
of the legal status of such Chinese church 
bodies, solutions are being worked out for 
the settlement. 


* Rased mainly on a report contributed by 
the National Christian Council, 



National Christian Council 

The National Christian Council is des¬ 
ignated as the central agency for the 
Christian forces in China Its member¬ 
ship is open to all Chinese church bodies 
which have the prescribed minimum num¬ 
ber of members. It provides a clearing 
house and facilitates joint discussion of 
problems and joint action when the con¬ 
stituent bodies so desire It does not deal 
with matters of creed or church policy 
which are reserved to the various chinches 
themselves. 

The Council has 18 constituent church 
bodies and a number of affiliated national 
organizations These include 61 per cent 
of the church membership, about 90 per 
cent of the universities, 80 per cent of the 
middle schools and 70 per cent of the hos¬ 
pitals connected with the Christian move¬ 
ment m China It has five commissions, 
namely, Life and Work of the Church, 
Christian Education (The ('Inna ( hris- 
tian Educational Association). Christian 
Medical Work (Council on Medical Mis¬ 
sions of the China Medical Association), 
Christian Literature, and Social Service. 

The Church 

The Chinese church is growing in 
strength In Chungking, for example, the 
attendance at the Sunday services in the 
churches is five times as large as it was 
four years ago Several new churches 
have been organized Their programs aie 
expanding. In many other cities the same 
progress is observed There are no accu¬ 
rate figures for the present situation . hut 
before the wat there were apptoximately 
10,000 organized Protestant chinches with 
512,000 members and 10,000 other centers 
of worship in China. 

The Church and Alumni Movement, 
which is a joint project of the National 
Christian Council ( omnnssion on the Life 
and Work of the Church and of the China 
Christian Educational Association, was 
started in 1039 to sttengthen the life of 
the Church, by bringing into its member¬ 
ship a larger number of the alumni of 
Christian schools and colleges There are 
over 250,000 alumni of ( hi istian colleges 
and middle schools who are largely con¬ 
centrated in cities This has led to a new' 
emphasis on the city church Churchmen’s 
clubs have been organized m several cities, 
and have opened the way for laymen to 
bring their special abilities into the service 
of the church 

The beginnings of a Laymen’s Move¬ 
ment have grown out of the Churchmen’s 
clubs. Plans are underway for a larger 
development along this line at the end of 
the war Many of these laymen, with su¬ 


perior training and successful experience 
in other fields are coming to stand along¬ 
side the Christian pastor and to bring their 
devotion and ability to the service of the 
church. 

E'or the last twenty years (he Christian 
Movement has put greal emphasis on the 
rural church To this the colleges of agri¬ 
culture of the various Christian universi¬ 
ties have contributed, especially through 
their extension programs. The mam em¬ 
phasis ot this work has been evangelism, 
but the program of many churches has 
gradually come to include better methods 
of agnail tuie and animal husbandry, lit - 
eraev, health, and lccreation as practical 
expressions of the Christian spirit 

A new organization program during the 
war is a movement among students to 
dedicate their lives to service, both as 
Christian pastors and in other forms ot 
Christian woik. and also to different forms 
ot serene to tin* church and to society. 
Sonic hundreds of students have joined 
this movement 

W ak and Social Hi lief 

Erom the veiy beginning of the history 
of the Protestant chutxhes in China a 
prominent place has been given to social 
servile work During the war years the 
chuuhes have given special attention to 
the needs of war relief. Various orphan¬ 
ages have been established. Midi as the 
one m Ktikong started by Mr J A 
Saunders and the one m Eooehow organ¬ 
ized b\ the Christian Herald The rural 
population forms more than eighty per 
cent of the whole population of China; 
to meet its special need various churches 
have rural service departments and the 
Y\\ ('A has also done special work in this 
field ( hristian leaders, both Chinese and 
foreign, have taken a leading pait in the 
service ot war refugees and in relief woik 
in famine areas. (See chapter on Relief 
Activities ) The National Christian Coun¬ 
cil of ('Inna appointed a Commission on 
Christian Social Service in October, 1942. 
Thi' ('omnnssion met m 1943 and the 
standing ( omnnttee met once in 1944 A 
fairlv comprehensive program has been 
worked out Though on account of the 
shortage of staff and other reasons it has 
not been possible for the ( omnnssion to 
carry out its program as might have been 
expected, yet in the field of wartime serv¬ 
ice and relief, considerable work has been 
done 

The Wartime Service Committee, or¬ 
ganized jointly by the National ('hristian 
Council and the New Life Movement in 
Novemhei. 1942, has specialized in service 
to conscripts, or “new soldiers” as they 
are called in Chinese, Fourteen stations 



have been set up along the main highways 
in Szechwan to offer boiling water, clinical 
service, and hospitalization for those too 
sick to continue with their regiments. Fif¬ 
teen teams have been operating in the 
provinces of Szechwan and Kweichow for 
health work among conscripts in their 
camps, including special diet for the sick, 
improvement in the common diet, laundry, 
bathing, clinic, and recreational service. 
During 1944, a total of nearly 3,000,000 
persons were benefited by such services 

The service to the wounded is done by 
the Wartime Service Committee in close 
cooperation with the Friends ot the 
Wounded Society. Local Christians in 
Chungking as well as those m Kweichow, 
Hunan and Kiangsi are mobilized through 
the churches, women's clubs and the ( hris- 
tian young people’s societies to make slip¬ 
pers and under-garments which are dis¬ 
tributed through the agency of the service 
teams of the Friends of the Wounded 
Society that are attached to the base hos¬ 
pitals in most of the war areas. 

The Christian Service Council for 
Wounded Soldiers in Transit was first or¬ 
ganized m Hankow early in the spring of 
1938, by the late Dr. A R Kepler, of the 
Church of Christ in China Dr T C Fan, 
furmet ly Dean of Hangchow Christian 
College, later betaine General Director of 
the C ouncil. and it has had the warm sup¬ 
port and aid of Dr. H H Rung, former 
vice-president of the Executive Yuan. The 
Council has now three big teams in the 
field with 36 wounded soldiers* service sta¬ 
tions scattered m Shensi, Hupeh and 
Kweichow provinces The fourth team 
which had been working in Kwangtung 
lost contact w f ith the Council after the oc¬ 
cupation of Kukong by the enemy m the 
winter of 1944 These statious-give boiled 
water, simple food, shelter for the night, 
simple medicim? or rhange of dressings to 
the soldiers and help to organize the local 
people to attend the seriously wounded 
with stretchers or other means of trans¬ 
portation They provide spiritual as well 
as physical comfort with personal talks 
and Gospel preaching. In the latter pan 
of 1943 the military authorities, under in¬ 
structions from the Generalissimo, au¬ 
thorized the Council to give religious 
teaching, under the title “The Truth of 
Living,” in hospitals for sick and wounded 
soldiers throughout the country From 
1938 to 1943, 1,103,457 services were ten¬ 
dered wounded soldiers. In 1944, wounded 
soldiers served totalled 45,039, while other 
soldiers helped at stations numbered 
1,514,391. In addition, these stations also 
gave assistance to 84,455 refugees in the 
same year. The Council has 215 full-time 
workers and a great number of voluntary 


workers, who have organized branch as¬ 
sociations in various important centers. 

A Border Service was established in 
1940 by the Church of Christ wfith head 
office in Chengtu, of which Dr. William 
B. I)jang serves as director. 

Medical work is the outstanding feature 
in the program of the Border Service. In 
western Szechwan and Sikang the Service 
maintains hospitals, clinics and mobile 
medical corps giving free medical treat¬ 
ment to trihespeople wfiio would otherwise 
resort to superstitious practices. 

The Service has made considerable 
progiess in the promotion of education 
among the tribes In Weichow, Szechwan, 
for instance, a special training class is 
conducted for women in which health and 
sanitation m the home are stressed. Half¬ 
day mass education schools are run at 
Jiherhchiaoehai, Tzetachai, Chfashanchai 
and Tsakunao 

Similar educational progress has been 
made m Sikang Two schools for Sikang 
trihespeople have been established, one at 
Hsiaohciching, 34 kilometers southwest 
of Hwciti, and the other at Huangpochjng, 
45 kilometers northeast of Hweih. 

Aid to war prisoners is a part of the 
work carried on by the World Committee 
of the YMCA, which is doing such 
wotk among 11,000,000 war prisoners in 
many lands In China the field secretary 
is the Rev X Ante Bendtz. The pro¬ 
gram includes many lines of aid to pris¬ 
oners, particularly on recreational side 

The National Christian Council Relief 
Committee has been receiving funds from 
the American Advisory Committee of the 
Church Committee for Relief in Asia. 
The funds received include one for Church 
Workers Relief and the other for Chris¬ 
tian and General Relief which is called the 
Protestant Fund In addition, the relief 
committee also administers a fund from 
the British United Aid to China Fund. 
From April 1, 1943 to March 22, 1945, 235 
allocations were made to 122 recipients in¬ 
cluding ll2 church hodies, Christian or¬ 
ganizations and other institutions and 10 
individuals The money administered in 
this period amounts to $45,004,101.46 in- 
< hiding $14,142,491,66 from the Church 
Workers bund. $19,902.000 00 from the 
Protestant Fund. $10,536,000.00 from the 
British United Aid to China Fund and 
$423,609 90 from other sources. 

The Chungking Christian Association 
for the Welfare of^ Koreans was officially 
organized through the joint effort of the 
National Christian Council and the Min¬ 
istry of Social Affairs General Feng 
Yu-hsiang is the chairman of the board of 



management white Dr. Sun Fo is the 
chairman of the board of supervision. The 
Association has provided $500,0(X) for 
service and relief and the Committee on 
War Prisoners Aid has erected a hostel 
for Korean prisoners released by the 
Government. 

Orphaned Missions 

An interesting special field of relief 
work 4ias been the care of so-called 
Orphaned Missions. At the outbreak of 
the war in Europe several missions in 
China were at once cut off from their sup¬ 
porting constituencies at home. Later, 
with the spread of war, altogether 21 
missions from five different countries, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Finland, and 
Switzerland were thus stranded. Their 
personnel in China numbered 312 with 129 
children while Chinese workers attached 
to these missions totalled 653. « 

In the case of missionaries of enemy 
countries, such as Germany and Finland, 
the Chinese Government in most cases 
allowed them to continue to reside in their 
own homes, and to go on with their work 
under some supervision. The support of 
these orphaned missions has been organ¬ 
ized through the International Missionary 
Council. Churches of all denominations 
in the United States and Britain and other 
countries have made special offerings to 
support the European missions in China 
and throughout the world. At present, 

12 of 21 groups are assisted by the Inter¬ 
national Missionary Council and nine by 
the Lutheran World Convention. The 
total budget for these missions in China 
was over $4,(XX),000 for 1943 and about 
US$250,000 for 1944. 

Christian Universities 

Prior to the outbreak of war in 1937 

13 Christian colleges and universities in 
China had a total of 7,000 students. Dur¬ 
ing the first year of the war this figure 
dropped to 4,000, but later increased to 
8,000. With the beginning of the Pacific 
War the universities in Peiping, Shanghai 
and Hongkong had to close, and there re¬ 
sulted another sharp decrease in the total 
number of students.^ During 1943 the 
number was again on the increase. Twelve 
of the 13 universities * have succeeded in 
carrying on their work in Free China. 
One of them has had to move five times 
since 1937. All of them are operating 
under very considerable difficulties. The 
main center is Chengtu where five Chris¬ 
tian universities arc working in close co- 

*' operation with over 3,000. students. The 
five universities arc West China Union 
University, University of Nanking, Yen- 

* For further details, see chapter on Educa¬ 
tion and Research. 


eh mg University, Chccloo University, and 
Grilling College, 

Considerable development of Christian 
universities, especially along technical and 
professional lines, has also been observed 
m Chungking. Successively set up in the 
wartime capital during the war were the 
College of Commerce of the University of 
Shanghai, the College of Law of Soochow 
University, part of the College of Science 
of the University of Nanking, Boone 
Libi^ry School, School of Hospital Tech¬ 
nicians, and Chiu Citing College of Com¬ 
merce. In Shaowu, Fukien, the Fukien 
Christian University, which was able to 
move almost its entire equipment and 
library to its present location, is enlarging 
its facilities. The Hwa Nan College is 
now in Nanping, Fukien, and the Central 
China College is in Hsichow, Yunnan. 
The Institute of Comparative Culture es¬ 
tablished jointly by the five Christian uni¬ 
versities in Chengtu has received a grant 
of $2,000,000 fiom special sources. 

The work of these Christian colleges has 
largely been redirected along the lines of 
medicine, agriculture, applied science and 
engineering, comparative culture, eco¬ 
nomics and the like, so as to meet the 
national needs. Special advance has been 
made in the field of motion pictures and 
the training ot social workers. 

The Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China with headquarters in 
New York, before the war had been pro¬ 
viding about US$1,250,000 a year for the 
support of these colleges, most of which 
came directly or indirectly from Mission 
Boards. Further funds came from Mission 
Boards in Britain and other countries. 
During the war the Associated Boards 
raised an emergency sustaining fund, 
which is practically several times the 
amount previously provided. The Finan¬ 
cial Campaign carried on by the Associ¬ 
ated Boards has now become a part of the 
United China Relief Fund, and in Britain 
the wartime support of the Christian Uni¬ 
versities has been included in the United 
Aid to China Fund. Without these funds 
it would have been impossible for the 
Christian colleges to continue their work. 
In addition there have been grants from 
the Ministry of Education and many other 
Chinese government and private agencies. 
The Government has also included these 
schools in its provision for cheap rice and 
students’ aid on the same basis as other 
private universities. 

The Council of Higher Education, rep¬ 
resenting this group of universities, has 
appointed a commission to study their 
work with special reference to postwar 
planning, in close cooperation with similar 
committees of the Associated boards in 



New York and London, These colleges 
are looking forward to continuing and en¬ 
hancing the contribution which they seek 
to make to the welfare of China and to the 
Christian movement. 

Christian Middle Schools 

Before the war there were 280 Christian 
middle schools in China with 52,000 stu¬ 
dents. The statistics for the year 1943-44 
indicate that there were 117 Christian 
middle schools operating in Free China 
with 35,356 students, of which 27 per cent 
were senior middle schools and 73 per cent 
junior middle schools. These figures do 
not include schools of nursing. The num¬ 
bers of schools and students in various 


provinces are as follows: 

No. of 

No. of 

Province 

Schools 

Students 

Szechwan 

36 

12,224 

Fukien 

31 

10,032 

Kwangtung 

18 

4,880 

Hunan 

9 

2,994 

Kwangsi 

4 

2,162 

Kiangsi 

3 

1,073 


The other Christian middle schools were 
scattered in six provinces. Of the 117 
schools, 56 were on their original cam¬ 
puses, 53 had evacuated to new locations, 
four were union schools made up of several 
evacuated schools and four were new. 

The faculties included 1,448 full time 
teachers, 85 per cent of the total, 262 part 
time teachers, and 379 staff, making a 
total of 2,089. Of these, 74 per cent were 
men and 26 per cent women. Of the 1,710 
teachers college graduates numbers 1,100, 
or 64 per cent of the total, including 86 
foreign missionary teachers in 49 schools. 
Before the war, in 1935-36, the number of 
college-graduated teachers was 50 per cent 
of the total. 

These schools have been working with 
vitality and courage under great difficul¬ 
ties, particularly those that have had to 
move into rural locations. The changes 
in the military situation during the present 
academic year have compelled a number of 
schools to move to new places and some to 
Close. 

The Associated Boards for Christian 
Colleges in China, in cooperation with the 
American United China Relief and the 
British United Aid to China Fund, has 
made large relief grants to these schools, 
with the object of retaining their faculties 
and maintaining their educational stand¬ 
ards, About $30,000,000 have been dis¬ 
tributed to these schools. 

The China Christian Education Asso¬ 
ciation is beginning the work of postwar 


planning, in order to help the middle 
schools to rnakc a fundamental contribu¬ 
tion in training sthclents who may later 
enter universities and technical schools, 
and thus provide the trained personnel 
which China needs for many fields of 
work. 

Work in Isolated University Centers 

Since 1940 the National Christian Coun¬ 
cil has been sponsoring and directing the 
work done in isolated university centers by 
the student divisions of the National Com¬ 
mittee of the YMCA and YWCA, For 
giving better service to students in such 
universities, special secretaries have been 
employed with funds contributed by 
churches and mission bodies in China and 
abroad. Under the supervision of local 
committees which are composed of faculty 
members and Christian community lead¬ 
ers, these secretaries have conducted stu¬ 
dent service centers designed to promote 
the religious life and fellowship of the 
students and to provide useful extra¬ 
curricular activities among them. The 
centers were established in communities 
where various national universities were 
spending the war years, such as Kiating, 
Shapingpa and Santai in Szechwan, 
Chengku and Kuloupa in Shensi, Tsunyi 
and Meitan in Kweichow, Liangfeng in 
Kwangsi, and Pingshek in Kwangtung. 
Many of them have buildings with chapels 
and lecture halls, small rooms for discus¬ 
sion groups, reading and game rooms, all 
of which are put to good use. The Na¬ 
tional Student Relief Committee has added 
to these centers practical equipment such 
as bathrooms, tea and drinking water fa¬ 
cilities and barber shops. 

In the monotony of wartime living in 
universities, the work of these student 
service centers has been greatly appre¬ 
ciated. There have been many requests to 
extend the operations to additional uni¬ 
versity communities. To meet the need 
of qualified workers and deepen the sense 
of Christian cooperation, several churches 
and missions have assigned members of 
their staffs to work in these centers. When 
Kwangsi University was evacuated from 
Liangfeng and Sun Yat Sen University 
from Pingshek these Christian workers 
often traveled on foot' with the students 
whom they served. Most of the Christian 
Fellowships in these isolated universities 
have become strong and self-reliant, able 
to contribute leadership for Christian serv¬ 
ice beyond their community lx>rdcrs. The 
funds for this work have been mostly 
raised by the Conference of British Mis¬ 
sionary Societies and the Foreign Missions 
Conference in the United States. The 
budget for 1945-46 is US$19,000. 



National Committee for Christian 
Religious Education 

i 

Special work in the field of religious 
education is undertaken by the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Educa¬ 
tion. This body is recognized by the 
World’s Sunday School Association as its 
representative in China. Its offices are at 
28 Hwa Si Pa, Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Fourteen Christian bodies cooperate in 
JSfCCRE, including ten church organiza¬ 
tions, the Christian Literature Society, 
the Council on Higher Education, and the 
National Committees of the YMCA and 
YWCA. 

The Chengtu office was opened as a 
West China branch office m 1938. It be¬ 
came the national headquarters for Free 
China when connection with Shanghai was 
broken after the outbreak of the Pacific 
War. The Executive Committee met in 
Chengtu m February, 1942, added mem¬ 
bers to represent all areas in bree China, 
and appointed the Chengtu members as a 
Standing Committee. 

During 1944, the work of the Committee 
was stressed especially along the lines of 
conducting conferences ami producing 
materials. Under the sponsorship of a 
joint committee for work with middle 
school students, in which the NCCRE co¬ 
operates with the YMCA, YWCA, Meth¬ 
odist Church and the China Christian 
Educational Association, two conferences 
for middle school students have been held 
and a monthly magazine for middle school 
students is being published The commit¬ 
tee also sponsors the student Dedication 
Movement which has enrolled 581 students 
for Christian service. New materials have 
been used by Church Vacation Schools for 
Children The Committee conducted two 
experimental vacation schools, one for 
children from Christian homes and the 
other for children from non-Christian 
homes The Christian Home Committee 
produced a hook of programs and mate¬ 
rials for Christian Home Week, a play on 
home cooperation and a Christian home 
poster. These were used in several hun¬ 
dred centers The Committee on Training 
for Christian Workers helped sponsor two 
conferences, one for city church evangelis¬ 
tic workers and one for laymen from rural 
churches. The members of Religious Edu¬ 
cation Fellowship have helped to extend 
the work in various centers 

Institute for Research in Religion 

The Council of Higher Education, rep¬ 
resenting 13 Christian colleges and univer¬ 
sities, established an Institute for Research 
in Religion in China in 1937 just before 
the war, and appointed charter members. 


The first conference was held in Chengtu 
in the summer of 1943 with about 2$ spe¬ 
cialists in attendance, including Buddhist 
and Mohammedan representatives. In the 
meantime contacts have been made with 
scholars working in this field in other 
countries. At present work is progressing 
on the selection of all materials dealing 
with religion to he found in the 24 dynastic 
histories. T his will form a most valuable 
source book for the student of the Chinese 
religious heritage 

This research project was initiated by 
the Literature Production Program, which 
felt that it was not sufficient to translate 
the Christian classics of the West into 
Chinese, hut that there should also be a 
parallel study of the religious develop¬ 
ment within China itself 

China Christian Educational 
Associat ion 

The control coordinating body for 
Christian education in ( hma is the ( Inna 
Christian Educational Association, which 
serves as the Commission on Christian 
education of the National Christian Coun¬ 
cil hut with separate organization and 
budget Included in the association arc the 
Council of Higher Education and the 
Middle School Council 

Prior to the war, the association had six 
regional associations, five of which had 
paid full-time Chinese secretaries, their 
salaries and budgets being almost entirely 
provided by the schools concerned. In 
addition, the national office provided trav¬ 
eling secretaries and published annual sta¬ 
tistical bulletins of colleges and middle 
schools and educational quarto lies in Chi¬ 
nese and English At present the national 
office is in Chungking. The two regional 
associations ate carrying on with part- 
time secretaries. 

Christian Mfdical Work 

The medical work of the Church, like 
most of its activities, lias been in a critical 
position through rising costs and shortage 
of supplies The problem of equipment, 
supplies and drugs was not so acute until 
December, 1941, when the rapid extension 
of the Japanese invasion made the block¬ 
ade of China complete In 1942 very few 
medical supplies were brought in. Chris¬ 
tian hospitals with about 80 per cent of all 
hospital beds in Free China were inade¬ 
quately supplied It was a struggle merely 
to keep hospitals running, not to speak of 
keeping up medical standards and volume 
of work. At the beginning of 1943 an in¬ 
creasing amount of medical supplies began 
to be brought in and the percentage al¬ 
lotted to private hospitals was also on the 



increase. Except for transportation diffi¬ 
culties, the problem is not so acute today. 

The following statistics show the dif¬ 
ference in Christian medical work in China 


Hospitals 
Chinese doctors 
Foreign doctors 
Chinese nurses 
Foreign mu ses 
Student nurses 

Nurses schools (Registered) 

Nurses schools (Not registered) 

Hospital beds 

inpatients 

Outpatients 

The figures for 1944 were greatly re¬ 
duced in the latter half of the year and 
early in 1945 when the Japanese advance 
in the northwest and southeast ot China 
forced many hospitals to close. 

Behind the reduction of these figures is 
the story of the 1 destruction of hospitals by 
bombs, fire and demolition; of long-trek 
evacuation and flight, and of medical 
work earned out among homeless relugees 
under great difficulties 

Christian hospitals ha\e been increas¬ 
ingly hard hit in personnel Most foreign 
doctors and nurses failed to come hack 
from furloughs owing to transportation 
difficulties and waitiine inconveniences, 
while the Chinese staff dwindled because 
of poor pay. Hospital staffs have been 
further stripped by the army, the Red 
Cross, government and civilian agencies 
for war service. Furthermoie, the. Japa¬ 
nese offensives during the latter part of 
1944 and early 1945 cut off from Free 
China the hospitals in Honan, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiatigsi, Chekiang, Fukien, 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi and closed most 
of them 

For rebuilding the shattered Christian 
medical framework m China, rehabilita¬ 
tion measures have already been taken up 
with government and international relief 
oiganizatiom. The National Health Ad¬ 
ministration, in cooperation with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, has asked the Christian 
hospitals to jiarticipate in their rehabili¬ 
tation projects. The National Health 
Administration, on the recommendation of 
the mission boards, has drawn up regula¬ 
tions giving suitable status to the mission 
hospitals within the framework of the re- 


* Registered with Nurses Association of 
China. 

** Registered with Ministry of Education. 


between 1936 and 1944. The 1936 figures 
are from the 1936 Year Book of the Na¬ 
tional Christian Council and the 1944 fig¬ 
ures are from the International Relief 
Committee. 


1936 

1944 

All China 

Free China 

232 

151 

515 

361 

297 

106 

1,161 

711 

262 

103 

3,707 

1,428 

115* 

32** 

22 

32 

17,723 

9,639 

217,028 

118,504 

3,942,604 

2,861,936 


lief program The regulations have been 
approved by the Executive Yuan and 
transmitted to the mission boards Prep¬ 
arations are now being made for rehabili¬ 
tation as soon as occupied territory is set 
free. 

Two of the largest missions have con¬ 
ducted a widespread curative service. A 
new program for increasing nursing per¬ 
sonnel has recently been introduced to 
their work Instead of a purely curative 
service with laige outpatient clinics they 
have now started opening nurses schools 
m large hospitals 

Medical aid to the poor occupies the 
mam portion of the work of the Christian 
hospital Data gleaned from a large num- 
bei of hospitals show that those hospitals 
chaigmg high fees have the largest per¬ 
centage of free work done, from 20 per 
cent to 25 per cent, while the average for 
all hospital* is about 10 per cent. Churches 
in C hina are raising money in a small way 
for this program while some are drawing 
tentative plans for tackling it on a large 
scale. 

Christian Literature 

For many years the Christian commu¬ 
nity in China has felt the need of literature 
which would enable the church to take 
root in Chinese soil and interpret its faith 
in terms that would make their own ap¬ 
peal to the C hinese people. Before the 
war there were a number of agencies, of 
which the Christian Literature Society 
was perhaps the best known. Among the 
publications were books for the general 
reader, specialized materials and 250 kinds 
of periodicals. The war has curtailed much 
of this enterprise, but certain significant 
developments have taken place. The fol¬ 
lowing are instances: United Christian 
Publishers —In November 1942 various 
literature agencies which had come to- 



gethef in Chengtu decided to undertake a 
joint program of publication and distribu¬ 
tion under the name of United Christian 
Publishers, The UCP now includes five 
literature societies, namely, the Christian 
Literature Society, the Canadian Mission 
Press, the Association Press, the Religious 
Tract Society and the Christian Parmer. 
Two other societies arc applying for mem¬ 
bership in this united organization. 

In 1944, books published by UCP in¬ 
cluded Life of Obcrlin , by Marshall Daw¬ 
son; The Meaning of Paul for To-day, by 
C. H. Dodd; Pl'hat the Old 1 estament 
Means to Me, by R (). Jolliffe; V he 
Ytmny H'ood Carver of Geneva, by Grace 
Sinclair; Diary of Private Prayer, by 
John Bailie; What It Means to (Low I p, 
by Fritz Kunkd; J Symposium on Prob¬ 
lems of the Post-war IToild, by Prank W. 
Price; and Jorum on the Chinese Church 
tit the Post-war Pci wd, by various Chi¬ 
nese Christian leaders. 

The magazines now published under the 
auspices of the UCP are the Christian 
Hope, the Christian Tanner, IT omen’s 
Messenger, Happy Childhood, the Chris¬ 
tian Ommbook and Sunday School Les¬ 
sons. A Christian weekly, “Tien Feng/' 
appeared on February 10, 1945 There 
are now 1,000 subscribers to this maga¬ 
zine, which is a publication for the discus¬ 
sion of current social and political prob¬ 
lems from the Christian point of view. In 
addition, the publication of a Christian 
daily is being contemplated. 

During 1944, the UCP published 38,000 
copies of books, 13,000 of tracts and 
581,700 of Sunday school materials; 74,000 
pages of Home Week materials and 69,200 
pages of magazines. Altogether, a total 
of 10,041,860 pages of printed materials 
were published. The total priming ex¬ 
penditure amounted to $2,280,716, while 
the income from sales was $939,771, 

The Christian Tanner (Tien Chia)—A 
special note may be added on this paper. 
It was founded before the war by T. H 
Sun in Chceioo University, Tsinan. After 
the outbreak of the war, it moved to 
Changsha and later to Chengtu. In No¬ 
vember, 1944, the offices of the paper were 
established at Shapingpa and a new hoard 
was formed in Chungking. At present, 
H. Y. Chang is the editor The purpose 
of the paper is to provide reading material 
for the rural people of China. At one time 
the circulation rose to 50,000 copies, but 
now with limited opportunities of circula¬ 
tion in Free China, only 10,000 are issued 
each month. During 1944, a pictorial with 
2,000 copies was published monthly, but 
owing to financial and printing difficulties 
this feature has been suspended. The 
policy adopted by the magazine is for the 


simple education of rural readers and only 
basic Chinese is used. 

The Literature Production Program-* 
A special field of literature production, of 
great importance for the study of Chris¬ 
tian history and thought in China, has been 
organized by the Literature Production 
Program Committee. This organization 
was started m 1941 by the National Chris¬ 
tian Council and the Nanking Theological 
Seminary mainly for the translation of 
Christian classics into Chinese. Within 
the ten-year period from 1942 to 1951 the 
Committee is planning to translate into 
Chinese at least 50 volumes of Chinese 
classics. When finished, this series will 
form an outline history of the spiritual 
development of Western civilization. In 
the provisional list there are included such 
great Christian thinkers and writers as the 
Apostolic Fathers John Calvin, George 
Fox, John Wesley, Kant, Schleierniacher, 
Tolstoy, William James, McGiffert, etc. 
Up to the end of 1944, a number of selec¬ 
tions from the Ante-Nicene, Nicene, and 
Post-Nicene Fathers; Augustine's City of 
God and Confessions, Law's Call to A 
Holy Life, Barth’s Word of God and 
Word of Man and a few other works have 
been translated. 

The Literature Production Program is 
a milestone in Protestant and Roman 
Catholic cooperation in China. Bishop Yu 
Pm promised cooperation in some part of 
the program and hopes to provide some 
finance and personnel for both translation 
and editorial work The program is also 
an international enterprise. Specialists in 
America and Britain are being asked to 
supply introductory material giving tfic 
background of each writing and some in¬ 
dication of its significance in the develop¬ 
ment of Christian thought When this 
series is worked out and with its proper 
introduction, it would with slight modifica¬ 
tion be used in Japan, India and other 
oriental countries. At present the Litera¬ 
ture Production Program has its office on 
the campus of the West China Union Uni¬ 
versity, Chengtu, with E. H. Cressy as its 
executive secretary, and P. T. Sie as its 
associate editorial secretary. 

The Bible Societies 
On April 6, 1945, the inaugural meeting 
of the all-Chinese Ad Interim Advisory 
Council of the three Bible Societies coop¬ 
erating in China, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the American Bible Society 
and the National Bible Society of Scot¬ 
land was held The advisory council is 
composed of 15 prominent Chinese Chris- 
tion leaders now resident in Chungking. 
Not since the first National Representative 
Convention held in Shanghai from April 2 
to 4, 1937 has there been such a repre- 



$entat*vc meeting of Chinese Christian 
leaders, with the distinct purpose of fur¬ 
thering the interests of Bible production 
and distribution in China. The chairman 
of the advisory council in Chungking is 
$, C. Leung, general secretary of the 
National Committee of the YMCA. 

Problems discussed at the first council 
meeting included methods of distribution 
among the Educated Youth Army, review 
of sales and price policy, registration of 
the Bible Society with the Government, 
nation-wide Bible Reading Project for 
1945, and the relation of the Bible Socie¬ 
ties to the Christian Church of China. In 
addition, committees were constituted to 
work on questions of publication, promo¬ 
tion and distribution, Bible versions, post¬ 
war planning and personnel, and legal 
relations. 

The Bible Societies cooperating in China 
are continuing plans in direct consultation 
with Chinese Christian leaders, with the 
ultimate goal of one Bible Society for 
China. Today the China Bible House rep¬ 
resents the British and Foreign Bible So¬ 
ciety, the American Bible Society and the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, co¬ 
operating in almost every phase of Bible 
work. 

The Bible Societies have recently made 
contracts in Chungking for the printing 
of #5,000,000 wortli of Scriptures. This 
includes 10.000 Chinese New Testaments 
and 100.000 Gospel portions. 

Ten thousand copies of Bibles in Chi¬ 
nese, printed and bound, are lying in Cal¬ 
cutta, ready for shipment to China Pro¬ 
vided transportation can be secured, a por¬ 
tion of these Bibles will be available for 
free distribution among officers and men 
of China’s armed forces. 

The Bible Reading Campaign sponsored 
by the Bible Societies from November 23 
to Christmas 1944 reached out into ten 
provinces with provincial sponsoring com¬ 
mittees in five centers. About 100,000 
Bible reading bookmarks, listing 33 fa¬ 
vorite chapters of the Bible, were distrib¬ 
uted by the Christian churches in Free 
Qiina. Since November 17, the Interna¬ 
tional Broadcasting Station, XGOY, the 
Voice of China, has been broadcasting a 
Bible reading program every Sunday eve- 
ning. 


THE YMCA 

The YMCA is among the outstanding 
national Christian organizations in China. 

Eight years aftqr^thc outbreak of the 
war, there are YMCA associations active 
in 14 cities in Free China, namely, Giung- 
king and Chengtu, Szechwan province; 


Sian and Paoki, Shensi province; Lan- 
chow, Kansu province; Kweiyang, Kwei¬ 
chow province; Kunming, Yunnan prov¬ 
ince; Yuanling, Hunan province; Lien- 
hsien and Meihsien, Kwangtung province; 
Ningtu and Kian, Kiangsi province; 
Yungtai, Fukien province; and Wenling, 
Chekiang province. There are 82 student 
associations and fellowship groups in 
various schools and universities in Free 
China. 

Since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict, 35 cities with YMCA's have 
fallen into enemy hands. Of these, 17 
YMCA buildings have been seized and 
six burned Peiping, Tientsin, Tsingtao 
and Shanghai arc still active, while very 
limited work is being done in Hongkong, 
Chefoo, Antung, Mukden and Dairen. 

The city associations in Free China 
have shown marked vitality in spite of 
wartime difficulties. Especially striking 
has been the way those associations, driven 
from their home cities, established branches 
in other centers The Nanchang YMCA 
had branches in Kian and Kanhsien. When 
the latter place was occupied, they moved 
to Ningtu The Changsha association es¬ 
tablished branches in Yuanling and Heng- 
yang. Since the occupation of Hengyang, 
the staff members of the Changsha YMCA 
have continued their service to soldiers 
and refugees in Kweichow province. The 
Canton association scattered its work in 
Kukong and Lienhsien. Before Kukong 
fell, another branch had been established 
at Meihsien where the Kukong staff has 
continued to render a large volume of 
service to refugees. The Ningpo associa¬ 
tion made its center first in Kinhwa and 
later in Wenchow. After the fall of 
Wenchow, an active branch was estab¬ 
lished in Wenling The Foochow’ associa¬ 
tion is continuing its work in Yungtai. 
The situation of the YMCA in the much- 
contested city of Toishan, Kwangtung 
province, is uncertain. But in many other 
cities the work of the Association has 
not only progressed well but has expanded 
in scope. 

The YMCA’s in key cities like Kun¬ 
ming, Chungking, Chengtu, Sian and 
Lanchow have made outstanding gains in 
membership and financial support. The 
membership of the Chungking association 
rose above 30,000 in 1944. Since 1938 its 
buildings have been bombed and partially 
destroyed 23 times without breaking the 
continuity of its program. The "Y” 
schools in Chungking numbered 1,629 in 
1943 and 4,050 in 1944. Over 60,000 par¬ 
ticipated in YMCA athletic activities. 

The work of the student associations has 
kept pace with thaf in the cities. They 
promote extra-curricular activities which 



are urgently needed under war conditions. 
Beginning from 1940, for serving students 
in isolated university communities, the 
YMCA and YWCA, with the backing of 
the National Christian Council, have as¬ 
signed secretaries and established student 
service centers at Kiattng and Shaping pa, 
Szechwan province; Chengku, Shensi 
province, Pingshek, Kwangtung province; 
Tsunyi, Kweichow province, and Liang- 
feng, Kwangsi province. Many of these 
centers have buildings with chapels and 
lecture halls, small rooms for discussion 
groups, reading and recreational rooms. 
In addition, the National Student Relief 
Committee provided them with other serv¬ 
iceable equipment such as bathrooms, tea 
and icfreshment facilities During 1944, 
11 intercollegiate and interschool confer¬ 
ences were held. Student secretaries have 
continued to serve both Sun Vat-sen Uni¬ 
versity and Kwangsi University following 
their evacuation. 

Cooperation with Yenching University 
in Chengtu has made possible the strength¬ 
ening of the staff training program of the 
China YMCA Movement. The Associa¬ 
tion Press which i\ located in Chengtu, 
has long been known for the publication 
of high grade books for young people, in¬ 
cluding both original manuscripts and 
translations It is now functioning as a 
part of the United Christian Publishers. 
During 1944. in addition to joint projects 
such as the publication of “ The Christian 
Omnibook " and the weekly “Tien Feng ” 
Magazine, one original book, two transla¬ 
tions and four reprints, seven books in all. 
were published 

An outstanding project of the National 
YM( A Movement has been its Finer- 
gency Service to Soldieis. with headquar¬ 
ters in Chungking. Dining 1944, 36 units 
with over 200 workeis served Chinese 
troops at the front and in camps and 
hospitals m the provinces of Chekiang, 
Fukien, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
Hunan, Kweichow, Yunnan, Szechwan, 
Hupeh. Honan, Shensi, Sutyuan and 
Ninghsia, while 4 units worked among 
the Chinese Expeditionary Force in India 
and Buima The services include educa¬ 
tional woik, recreational and athletic ac¬ 
tivities, promotion of cooperation between 
soldiers and civilians, soldiers’ clubs, work 
for the wounded, and mobile units with 
dramatic teams, singers, gramophones 
and motion-picture equipment. The or¬ 
ganization also cooperates with army units 
in running schools for the children of sol¬ 
diers, training recruits, and conducting re¬ 
ception and service centers along the high¬ 
ways. The budget for 1945 totals 
$103,(X)0,Q0O. 

Since the winter ,of 1942, the World’s 
Committee of YMCA’s of Geneva and 


New r York have assigned the Rev. N. A. 
Bcndtz of Sweden to carry on war pris¬ 
oners’ aid work in Free China on behalf 
of both military prisoners and civilian 
internees. During 1944 three YMCA 
buildings for this purpose were com¬ 
pleted. 

Eleven YMCA’s in Free China joined 
with other Associations throughout the 
world m celebrating the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the YMCA in London 
on June 6, 1844. In this connection, the 
YMCA’s of China raised a special Cen¬ 
tennial Fund and in January 1945 sent a 
gift of L S$50,000 to the International 
Committee of the YMCA in New York 
for its postwar rehabilitation and expan¬ 
sion program 

THE YWCA 

Among the torch-bearers of a new 
womanhood m China is the Young Wom¬ 
en’s Christian Association Throughout 
the war of resistance and reconstruction 
in China, the association has served as a 
refuge when* the stranded receive succor 
and encouragement and as a medium 
tlmmgh which patriotic women may con¬ 
tribute toward war relief or increasing 
production 

The nation-wide network of organiza¬ 
tions through which its services are car¬ 
ried out consists of city and rural associa¬ 
tions which m prewar days numbered 21 
and six. respectively Of these 11 city and 
thiee luial associations have been tempo¬ 
rarily suspended on account of the war. 
Of the 100-odd student associations, only 
80 ate now functioning while registered 
girls' clubs aie in existence in 53 centers 
throughout the nation 

War relief has taken two forms * (1) a 
service cotps, and (2) woik among the 
families of soldiers Several city associa¬ 
tions have maintained War Service Corps 
on the field giving aid to soldiers. 

Pioneer wurk with soldiers’ families 
was done in Sian There the workeis vis¬ 
ited the soldiers' wives and mothers, wrote 
lcttcis, advised on family problems, se¬ 
cured free tuition foi the children m 
schools and tiee treatment in hospitals, 
provided supplementary food in emergency 
cases and sometimes provided capital for 
starting small businesses and industries. 
More recently this work has been devel¬ 
oped on a national scale. An experimental 
project m Chengtu employs a highly 
trained staff of case workers, group work¬ 
ers, teachers and health workers. 

(lasses, clubs, mass meetings, clinics, 
individual help and advice with personal 
problems, and small loans all help to make 
the lot of the families whose men are 



fighting at the front a happier one. Proj¬ 
ects have already been undertaken by the 
Chengtu and the Ktmming YWCA’s and 
work is also being carried on in Chung¬ 
king. 

Independently, or in cooperation with 
other organizations, the YWCA has con¬ 
ducted camps in the following cities for 
refugees driven from their homes by war, 
or migrating to interior China:—Shan¬ 
ghai, Hongkong, Macao, Kukong, Kun¬ 
ming and Sian. Food, clothing and finan¬ 
cial aid have been given in these and other 
cities. 

Livelihood projects, usually organized 
as industrial cooperatives, have given ref¬ 
ugees and other women training in skills. 
Nineteen classes have given training in 
tailoring, weaving, shoe-making, embroid¬ 
ery work, umbrella-making, shredded meal 
production, spinning, cross stitch, stocking¬ 
making and artificial flower craft. As a 
result, hundreds of women are now able 
to earn their own living. 

In eleven city associations and six rural 
centers thousands of industi ial and under¬ 
privileged women in mass education classes 
have learned to read and write and re¬ 
ceived education in general lines, particu¬ 
larly stressing citizenship in wartime 
Education in citizenship, health habits and 
sanitation campaigns has provided train¬ 
ing m better living Education in nutri¬ 
tion has given definite demonstrations 
about healthful foods available at low 
costs; often supplemented by the promo¬ 
tion of bean milk. 

A new feature of woik has been the 
promotion of day nurseries m Kwenang, 
Shanghai and Chengtu for the care of pre¬ 
school age children of industrial, business 
and professional women, who are thus 
enabled to give their trained servn e to 
their country Cheap and sanitary bath 
houses have served many woman Even 
city association has maintained at least 
one hostel. Hostels have greatly increased 
in number and size, providing a place of 
residence for business and professional 
girls, and tor students dunng vacation, as 
well as a transient refugee center for 
thousands of young girls and women trav¬ 
elling to a new job, to join their*families, 
or to school. 

Student Relief—A Joint Project 

In the special field of student relief, al¬ 
though the Chinese Government has borne 
the main responsibility, private and vol¬ 
untary work for individual students has 
been done by the National Student Relief 
Committee, jointly sponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Committees of the YMCA and 
YWCA, The student work secretaries of 


the local YMCA and YWCA serve as, 
executive secretaries for the relief work; 
the funds are administered through 1 25 
local committees drawn from Church, edu¬ 
cational and community leaders. 

The relief administered by the Com¬ 
mittee takes the following forms: 

Work relief —Needy students are em¬ 
ployed in productive work and paid at an 
acceptable rate for a limited number of 
hours per month. About 2,000 students 
received such aid in the fall term 1944. 

Welfare projects —The welfare services 
rendered by the local committees to stu¬ 
dents consist of the provision at less-than- 
cost prices of nutritious bean milk, bar- 
bering, bathing facilities, hot drinking 
water, and simple breakfasts. More than 
10,000 students are benefited by these serv¬ 
ices In Kunming alone 1,000 students 
take such breakfast and bean milk every 
day 

Clothing and mosquito nets —-To stu¬ 
dents who are unable to buy their clothing 
and bedding in winter and mosquito nets 
in the spring, the Committee makes loans 
and grants In the fall term 1944 over 
1,500 items of winter clothing were pro¬ 
vided while for the spring term 1945, 600 
mosquito nets were supplied 

Student Centers —Ten student centers of 
varying sizes are maintained by the Com¬ 
mittee. Each of the centers has a library 
and provides recreational, social and 
sometimes religious facilities. Upwards 
of 400 students per day used the Shapinga 
Center. Chungking, in the fall term 1944, 
In addition, two hostels for the accommo¬ 
dation of transient students operate regu¬ 
larly while temporary hostels are set up 
iiom time to tune to meet particular 
needs 

Emergency aid —For stranded refugees 
and wai-dislocated students, travel and 
food subsidies as well as limited rehabili¬ 
tation grants are given. About $20,000,000 
were devoted to this purpose in 1944. 

Scholarships — In 1944, international 
scholarships of various amounts were 
granted to more than 200 outstanding uni¬ 
versity students and about 500 middle 
school students. 

Med tea l aid —Funds and drugs provided 
by the International Relief Committee and 
administered by local student relief com¬ 
mittees help indigent students in their hos¬ 
pitalization, In 1944, about 700 students 
leicivod from the Committee medical aid 
that cost $2,500,000. 

Relief expenditures in 1944 totalled 
$43,000,000. For 1945 the budget was 
estimated to exceed $100,000*000, 



CATHOLIC MISSIONS 

The Catholic Church controls mission 
stations in 33,354 localities in China. 
Catholic Missionaries, of whom there are 
13,330, including priests, sisters and lay 
brothers, employ or receive free service 
from a trusted lay staff of 100,000 mission 
helpers, catechists, teachers, nurses and 
doctors. This entire organization was or¬ 
dered by the Bishops of the Catholic 
Church to cooperate with the Chinese 
Government in the national emergency. 
Priests and sisters gave on-the-spot assist¬ 
ance to refugees on every road and river, 
in the tiniest hamlets and the greatest 
cities. The frightened, penniless, often¬ 
times sick and wounded travelers quickly 
learned that they had a friend in the mis¬ 
sionary of the Catholic Church. 

Refuges Relief 

At first the buildings in the mission 
compounds were thrown open to the dust- 
covercd, weary people who filed along the 
roads, but soon, because of the numbers, 
these accommodations proved inadequate. 
Rude camps were then constructed, fenced 
round with bamboo, and offering the lim¬ 
ited hospitality of long, tile-covered sheds 
filled with double-decker beds. A long row 
of brick stoves permitted each family to 
prepare the daily rice dole given by the 
Catholic Fathers. Firewood, an expensive 
item in China, was given by the Church. 
Cooking utensils and dishes were supplied 
by the mission. Life in these camps was 
anything but romantic. Only a courage¬ 
ous people inured to suffering could have 
borne patiently the dose proximity of so 
many families, the trial of never having a 
dollar ahead, the uncertainty that waited 
each morrow. Despite their simplicity 
camps like these helped many of those 
fleeing the occupied areas to press on with 
courage. 

After the refugees reached inland China, 
there followed an acute period of readjust¬ 
ment to their new economic surroundings. 
The refugee camps were converted from 
hostels for transients into residences for 
the desperate poor trying to find employ¬ 
ment or raise capital for small businesses. 
The Catholic Church kept its bamboo shel¬ 
ters open until all these artisans and 
tradesmen, children, mothers and fathers, 
found their own little homes and fitted 
themselves into the new scheme of things. 
At one time in 1939 it was known that 
454,000 refugees were living in Catholic 
camps. Every dollar of an annual budget 
of approximately US$6,500,000, not used 
for the food and clothing of the mission¬ 
aries, was devoted by the Church to their 
assistance. The personnel included 6,043 
Catholic sisters and lay brothers, witli an 


average of four years Of special training 
after middle school, and 4,418 Catholic 
priests, with the equivalent of a university 
training. The highly competent personnel 
of the Catholic missions served as direc¬ 
tors of 7,632 schools, 432 orphanages, 266 
hospitals and 744 dispensaries. 

A number of by-problems arose from 
the war that were as pressing almost as 
sheltering the refugees. Enemy bombers 
never departed but helpless and parentless 
children were found wandering in the 
blackened ruins. Neighbors brought these 
sad little youngsters to the missions, and 
the missionaries never denied them a 
home. 

Child Welfare 

The Catholic Church was well equipped 
to meet this problem. Before the war 
Sisters were caring for 50,000 orphans 
and 60,000 infants a year; and mission 
school pupils numbered close to 50,000. 
As many children as possible were ac¬ 
cepted into the regular orphanages. For 
the rest, many central missions became 
impromptu homes for children. Every 
convent of Sisters housed a group of 
young girls, who, in after school hours, 
learned to ply busy needles to make their 
own clothing and shoes. 

The sudden, savage thrusts of the Jap¬ 
anese columns into the rice districts often 
brought Catholic missionaries to a deci¬ 
sion which endangered their lives. The 
adult population could always flee in a 
crisis, but the removal of the children in 
the orphanages became a difficult prob¬ 
lem. Bishop Gerard Hcrerro of Chang- 
teh, lacking funds to move a girls’ or¬ 
phanage, chose to remain with his charges 
to protect them. When the Japanese 
broke into the building, the Bishop barred 
the way. His reward was a beating by 
the flat of an officer's sword until it drew 
blood. Nevertheless, the Bishop’s courage 
won the day. The enemy soldiers, unwill¬ 
ing to bring upon themselves the oppro¬ 
brium of having killed a bishop, wrecked 
his home, stole his pectoral cross and ring 
and withdrew. Fr. Verdini of Yukiang, 
Kiangsi, acted similarly. When his col¬ 
leagues returned they found only his 
bones. 

Supreme Sacrifices 

Many other Catholic missionaries also 
lost their lives during the war. Mgr. 
Schraven, Vicar Apostolic of Chengting, 
was shot out of hand with six other Vin¬ 
centian priests and brothers; Fr. Mark IJ, 
killed with his catechist near Ichang; Fr, 
John Wang, CM., murdered near Hang¬ 
chow; Fr. Cocchi, O.F.M., an Italian 
Franciscan, shot openly by Communists 
in Shantung; Fr, Simons, an American 



Jesuit, killed by robbers in Kiangsu; Fr. 
Bayerk, S.V.D., killed while visiting his 
mission district; two Chinese Sisters, Sr* 
Mary Pei and Sr. Teresa Tchang, shot 
after being bayoneted; Sr. Maria Biffi, 
killed by a bomb at the door of the 
Kwangtung hospital which she had di¬ 
rected for fifteen years. 

Most conspicuous of the Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries who died through the conditions 
of the war was Fr. Vincent Lehbe, who, 
as a Chinese citizen, was known as Lei 
Ming-yuan. He was a Belgian Vincen¬ 
tian, who had worked with great devotion 
as a missionary in China, When a Chi¬ 
nese Vincentian was made Vicar Apostolic 
of Ankwo, in Hopei, he worked under 
him, and then became Superior of a na¬ 
tive Congregation of Little Brothers of 
St. John the Baptist. In the war these 
religious groups did ambulance work and 
gave unstinting service to the poor and 
suffering in the war areas. They aroused 
the bitter hostility of the Communists, 
who captured many of the Brothers and 
killed them. They also captured Fr. 
Lebbe and threw him into prison where 
he was treated with such harshness that 
he died soon after his release. He had 
loved and served the plain, simple people 
of China with a sincerity and devotedness 
that won the admiration of all. and he 
was honored by the whole nation after 
his death. 

Medical Relief 

Another by-problem of the war was the 
prevalence of under-nourishment and dis¬ 
ease. A vast ]>opulatiou transplanted into 
a new area, long columns of khaki clad 
wounded returning from the battle 
fronts, the numberless civilian casualties 
in daily air raids—these factors produced 
a situation which demanded medical relief. 
Bishops bent their energies to open hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries. Friends in thirty 
countries were importuned for gifts to de¬ 
fray the cost of expensive medicines and 
technical equipment. Skilled Sister teach¬ 
ers gave young Chinese women the neces¬ 
sary training to become Registered 
Nurses. Doctors, at high salaries, were 
brought to the inaccessible places of the 
interior where the refugees congregated 
and the soldiers convalesced. In addition 
to its value in immediate relief of suffer¬ 
ing this work was important in bringing 
scientific methods of hospitalization to dis¬ 
tricts that had never known before aught 
but the old-fashioned herb doctors. 

It was an expensive venture. Before 
the war the Church possessed 266 hos¬ 
pitals and asylums for the infirm in China. 
Many of these were destroyed, but new 
installations replaced them in the far inte¬ 
rior, The records of the International 


Relief Committee for China in 1942 show 
that the operating costs of but clevcp of 
these institutions came to $5,249,000' for 
the year. The staff of fourteen Catholic 
hospitals during this same period gave 
289,243 days (791 years) of patient care 
to the sick. 

The number of sick and wounded who 
received first aid treatment in Catholic 
dispensaries runs into millions. Sister 
Alma Maria at Yuanling has treated an 
average number of 200 patients a day for 
five years; 70,000 of the patients whom 
she has bandaged have been Chinese sol¬ 
diers, a number comparable to over four 
divisions. Some of the tens of thousands 
of pills and miles of bandages come from 
relief agencies in China, but this help 
never exceeds one-fifth the total cost. 
The balance is raised by the missionaries 
themselves. 

By the end of March, 1945, there were 
27 Catholic hospitals, with a total of 2,018 
beds, treating 34,897 outpatients per 
month; 198 dispensaries mostly in locali¬ 
ties where there was no hospital, treating 
241,006 patients ppr month ; 94 orphanages 
with 6,717 children, and four leprosariums 
with a total of 842 leper patients. The 
greater part of the support of these insti¬ 
tutions comes from Catholic Mission 
funds, hut they also receive contributions 
from the National Catholic Welfare Con¬ 
ference (War Services) in the United 
States and from the general relief organi¬ 
zations. These funds are distributed to 
them by the Chinese Catholic Medical 
Service in proportion to their needs. 

The Chinese Catholic Medical Service 
was founded in 1937, the first year of the 
war in China. Its chairman is Bishop 
Paul Yu Pm, and its sponsors are the 
Catholic bishops of Free China. 

From November 1944 to March 1945, 
the Catholic Medical Service received 
three allocations totalling $4,500,000 from 
the British United Aid to China Fund. 
The first appropriation, $500,000, was re¬ 
ceived in November, 1944. Of this 
amount, $200,000 was distributed to leper 
asylums, $200,000 to Catholic hospitals, 
$30,000 as grants for medical supplies, 
$20,000 to a middle school, and $50,000 as 
relief fund to refugees. 

The second appropriation, $1,000,000, 
was received in December, 1944. Of this 
amount, $500,000 was allocated for dis¬ 
aster relief, $150,000 for meeting special 
orphanage needs, $250,000 for medical aid 
in Szechwan, and $100,000 for the relief 
of refugee students in a school. 

The third appropriation, which was 
received in February, 1945, totalled 
$3,000,000. Of this amount, $1,000,000 



was sent to aid kpers> $1,000,000 to sub¬ 
sidize Catholic hospitals, $300,000 for re¬ 
lief in Kweichow province, and $200,000 
for helping orphans in Northern Hupeh 
and Southern Honan. 

Educational Work 

An outstanding feature of accomplish* 
merit has been in the educational held. 
The educational work of the Catholic 
Church extends over the whole country 
and includes every grade, from elementary 
school to university—with the usual Cath¬ 
olic leaning, however, toward the poor 
and under-privileged The total number 
of schools which the Church maintains 
throughout China is nearly fourteen thou¬ 
sand. These are so widely distributed 
that in no single province of China are 
there less than fifty Catholic schools The 
total number of pupils is just under half 
a million Among the best known estab¬ 
lishments of higher studies is the Fujen 
University of Peiping, directed by the 
Fathers of the Divine Word. This uni¬ 
versity, which comprises a striking group 
of buildings in Chinese style, has gamed 
a high reputation for its courses of liter¬ 
ature and science, while its school of art 
studies has done much to spread the 
knowledge of modern Chinese art through¬ 
out the world. It has over twelve hun¬ 
dred students, and also maintains schools 
for preparatory courses. Fujen partially 
suspended operation in March, 1944. 

In Shanghai the Aurora University has 
been in existence for close on forty years 
and has maintained a high scholastic 
standard. Its doctors, engineers and law¬ 
yers are well known throughout China, 
and many distinguished men in public life 
in China honor it as their Alma Mater. 
The Heude Museum of National History, 
which is connected with it, is one of the 
finest of its kind in the East This uni¬ 
versity is under the direction of the Jesuits, 
who have also another institution of higher 
studies in Tientsin. This specializes in 
law, industry and commerce. Other edu¬ 
cational projects which were well ad¬ 
vanced were temporarily checked by the 
war, as in Nanking where American 
Jesuits had to interrupt their building 
plans, and in Wuhu wdiere Spanish 
Jesuits had just completed the erection 
of one of the most up-to-date technical 
schools in the country. The harm w'hich 
the war has done to the development of 
the higher branches of learning has been 
to some extent counter-balanced by the 


fillip which it has given to the ntass edu¬ 
cation movement. Catholic missions all 
over the country have established tempo¬ 
rary schools for refugee children and 
classes for adult refugees, the latter in 
many cases at the special request of the 
refugees themselves. The number of peo¬ 
ple who have received the benefit of edu¬ 
cation in these sad circumstances runs into 
hundreds of thousands. 

In the education of girls the Catholic 
schools have done valuable pioneering 
work in China. In the villages the Cath¬ 
olic schools were in many places the first 
to cater specially for girl students, while 
in the cities the Sisters’ schools have for 
years maintained a high standard. The 
normal schools directed by the Sisters 
have also produced thousands of teachers 

An off-shoot of Catholic educational 
work in China which deserves special 
mention, is the Zikawei Observatory. This 
is a Jesuit foundation very much in the 
Ricci tradition. It achieved world-wide 
prominence by its reports on typhoons, 
and by the part which it played in elabo¬ 
rating methods for predicting their course. 
Fr. Froc, called the “ Father of the 
Typhoons,” was mainly responsible for 
the establishment of weather stations to 
give information about the first signs of 
typhoons, and this led to the present sys¬ 
tem of warnings by which thousands of 
lives are saved every year. The Zikaw'd 
Observatory is the center of W'hat is prob¬ 
ably one of the largest private meteoro¬ 
logical organizations in the world It has 
also departments in which valuable re¬ 
search work is being done in seismology, 
astrophysics, terrestrial magnetism and 
geophysics. 

Catholic Bishops 

By the end of 1944, there were in all 
China 123 Catholic bishops of whom 25 
were Chinese, 22 Frenchmen, 19 Italians, 
15 Germans, 11 Americans, 10 Spaniards, 
five Belgians, four Dutch, three Canadian, 
three Irishmen, two Austrians, two Hun¬ 
garians. one Swiss and one Pole. 

Of the 6,000 Catholic priests in all 
C hina, there are more than 500 Italian 
and German nationals in Free China. 
They became “ enemy aliens ” following 
the outbreak of the Pacific War. How¬ 
ever, most of them have been allowed 
freedom of movement within their respec¬ 
tive mission districts to continue their 
work in preaching the Gospel. 



CHAPTER XXI 

GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 


THE KUOMINTANG 


KUOMINTANG NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Director-General (Tsungtsai) : Chiang Kai-shek 
Central Executive Committee (222 members; 101 leserve members) 


Standing Committee: 


Yu Yu-jcn 
Chen Kuo-fu 
Ho Vmg chin # 
Wu Te-chen 
Chang Tao-fan 
T. V. Soong 
iPan Kung-chan 
Chen Pu-lei 
Wang Chi-kang 


Sun I'o 
Chen Cheng 
Liang Han-chao 
Chu Chia-hua 
Chang Chih-chung 
Tuan Hsi-peng 
Chu Chi-ching 
Tien Kun-shan 
Mai Ssu Wu Teh 
(Masud) 


Tai Chi-tao 
Pai Chung-hsi 
Soong Chmg-ling 
Ho Chung-han 
Chang Li-sheng 
Liu Chien-chun 
Hsiao Tung-tze 
Hsiao Cheng 
Teng Wen-vi 


Chu Cheng 
Tsou Lu 
('hen Li-fu 
Ku Cheng-kang 
Li Wen-fan 
Tmg Wei-fen 
Lai Lien 
Pai Yun-ti 
Liu Keh-shu 


Central Supervisory Committee (89 members; 44 reserve members) 


Standing Committee: 

Wu Chih-hui Cliang Chi Wang Chung-hui 

C heng Tien-fang Ho Yao-tsu Yao Ta-hai 

Liu Wcn-tao Lu Tang-ping Lm Yun-kai 

Secretariate-General of the Central Executive Committee 

Secretary-General .Wu Te-chen 

Deputy Secretary-General.* C heng Yen-fen 


Shao Li-tze 
Shao Hua 
Li Chin-tsai 


Board of Organization 


Minister ... . .. ..(hen Lt-fu 

Vice Ministers .. . .Ku Uieng-tmg. Yu Ching-tang 


Ministry of Information 

Minister .Peng Hsueh-pci 

Vice Mmisteis .Hsu Hsiao-yen, Li Wei-kuo 


Board of Overseas Adairs 

Minister. 

Vice Ministers. 

Party Affairs Committee 

Chairman .. . 


Chen Chmg-yun 

Tai Kuei-sheng, Lai Lien 

Wu Te-chen 


Finance Committee 

Chairman.Chen Kuo-fu 

« 

Pension Committee 

Chairman.Ting Wei-fen 

Vice-Chairman.Li Wen-fan, Hung Lu-tung 

Party History Compilation and Editing Committee 

Chairman.Chang Chi 

Vice-Chairman .,.. *...Lo Chia-luen, Hsu Jen-ju 














Revolutionary Loans Investigation Committee 

Chairman .Sun Fo 

Revolutionary Achievements Committee 

Chairman...Wu Chih-hui 


Party Bureau of Investigations and Statistics 

Director .Yeh Hsitt-feng 

Deputy Directors.Ku Chien-chung, Kuo Chih-chun 

San Min Chu I Youth Corps 

Leader .Chiang Kai-shek 

Secretary-Ciencral .Chen Cheng 

Deputy Secretary-General ...Liu Chien-chun, Li Cheng 

Labor and Agricultural Committee 

Chairman .Ku Cheng-kang 

Women Movement Committee 

Chairman.Liu Heng-ching 

Vice-Chairman.Lu Yung-chang 

Cultural Movement Committee 

Chairman.Chang Tao-fan 

Vice-Chairmen .Yeh Sou-chung, Hu Yi-kuan 


The Supreme National Defense Council 

Chairman.Chiang Kai-shek 

Secretary-General .Wang Chung-hui 

Deputy Secretary-General.Chen Pu-lei, Liang Han-chao 

Central Planning Board 

Director-General.Chiang Kai-shek 

Secretary-General .Wu Ting-chang 

Deputy Secretary-General.Chiu Chang-wei 

Party and Political Work Evaluation Committee 

Chairman.Chiang Kai-shek 

Secretary-General .Li Tsung-huang 

Director, Political Affairs Dept.Let Ying 

Director, Party Affairs Dept.Li Chi-hung 


GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
President; Chiang Kai-shek 

Chief of General Staff: Chen Cheng 

Deputy Chiefs of General Staff: Liu Fei, Kuo Chien, Fan Han-chieh 

Department of Civil Affairs 

Director: Wu Ting-chang 
Bureau of Documents : Hsu Ching-tzc 

Department of Military Affairs * 

Director. Shang Chen 

Bureau of Ceremonies: Tien Shih-chieh 

Comptroller General's Office 

Comptroller General: Chen Chi-tsai 

Academia Sinica 

President (Acting): Chu Chia-hua 


























EXECUTIVE YUAN 

President: T. V. Soong 
Vice-President: Wong Wen-hao 
Secretary General: Monlin Chiang 
Deputy Secretary General: Chu Chung-tao 

Ministry of Interior 

Minister: Chang Li-shcng 
Political Vice Minister: Peng Chao-hsien 
Administrative Vice Minister; Hu Tzu-wei 
Opium Suppression Commission: Wang Teh-pu 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

, Minister: Wang Shih-chieh 

Political Vice Minister: Kan Nai-kuang 
Administrative Vice Minister: Liu Chieh 
Councillor: Feng Fei 
Directors: 

General Affairs: Chen Yin-ching 
East Asia Affairs: Young Yun-chu 
West Asia Affairs: Po Tao-ming 
European Affairs : George Yeh 
American Affairs: Chen Hsi-ming 
Information: Ho Feng-shan 
Protocol: Li Chun 
Treaty: Wang Hua-chen 

Institute of International Relations : Tang Tsung, Shao Yu-lin 

Ministry of National Defense 

Minister: Pai Chung-hsi 

Vice Ministers: Lin Wei, Chin Teh-chun, Liu Shih-yi 

C-I-C of Army: Ku Chu-tung 

C-I-C of Navy: Chen Cheng 

C-I-C of Air Force: Chou Chih-jou 

C-I-C of Service of Supply: Huang Chen-chiu 

Directors: 

1st Department: Chien Cho-lun 
2nd Department: Cheng Chia-ming 
3rd Department. Chang Ping-chun 
4th Department: Chao Yi-chien 
5th Department • Fang Tien 
6th Department: Chien Chang-tso 
Press Information Bureau: Teng Wen-yi 
Civil Affairs Bureau: Yu Cheng-tung 
Conscription Bureau: Hsu Ssu-pin 
Historical Data Bureau: Wu Shih 
Budget Bureau: Chao Tze-yao 

Ministry of Finance 

Minister: O. K, Yui 

Political Vice Minister: Hsu Po-yuan 

Administrative Vice Minister: Li Tang 

Ministry of Economic Affairs 

Minister; Wang Yun-wu 

Political Vice Minister: Hsiao Cheng 

Administrative Vice Minister: Pan Hsu-lun 

Ministry of Education 

Minister: Chu Chta-hua 
Political Vice Minister: King Chu 
Administrative Vice Minister: Han Lih-wu 



Ministry of Communications 

Minister; David Ta-wei Yui 
Political Vice Minister: Tan Po-yu 
Administrative Vice Minister; Lin Hitng-hsun 

Ministry' of Agriculture & Forestry 

Minister; Y. T. Tsur 

Political Vice Minister: Yen Shun-wu 

Administrative Vice Minister: Chien Tien-ho 

Ministry of Social Affairs 

Minister : Ku Cheug-kang 

Political Vice Minister* Hung Lan-yu 

Administrative Vice Minister: Huang Po-tu 

Ministry of Food 

Minister: Hsu Kan 

Political Vice Minister: Tuan-Mu Chieh 
Administrative Vice Minister: Pang Sung-chou 

Ministry of Justice 

Minister • Hsieh Kuan-sheng 
Political Vice Minister - Hung Lu-tiug 
Administrative Vice Minister: Hsieh Yin-chou 

Mongolian & Tibetan Affairs Commission 

Chairman- Lo Liang-chien 
\ r ice Chairman. Chao Pi-hen 

Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission 

Chairman Chen Shu-jen 
Vice Chairman. Chou Chi-kang 

Chinese National Belief & Rehabilitation Administration 

Director General. Tmgfu F. Tsiang 
Deputy Directors General Li Cho-mm, Dison Pu 
Director of Operations. 0. S. Liu 
Directors: 

Bureau of Transportation & Warehousing ■ Chen Kwang-yuan 

Bureau of Allocation . Wang Fu-sheng 

Bureau of Finance: Tung Cheng-tao 

Department of General Affairs: Flu Ke-shih 

Department of Public Relations’ Victor Shen 

Department of Investigation: Hsiang Ching-yun 

Department of Accounting: Yu Chao-chih 

Bureau of Relief * Chih Pan 

National Conservancy Commission 

Director - Hsueh Tu-pi 

Deputy Director- Bozin D. Z. Shen 

Chairman, Yellow River Conservancy Commission: Chao Shou-yu 
Chairman, Yangtze River Conservancy Commission: Fu Ju-lin 
Chairman, North China River Conservancy Commission: Peng Chi-chun 

National Health Administration 

Director: P Z King 

Deputy Director: Janies K. Shen 

National Land Administration 

Director. Cheng Chen-yu 
Deputy Director: Tang Hui-hsin 

National Resources Commission 

Chairman: Chien Chang-chao 
Vice Chairman: Sun Yueh-chi 



LEGISLATIVE YUAN 

President: Sun Fo 

Vice-President: Wei Tao-ming 

Secretary General: Wu Shang-yin 

Law Codification: Lin Pin 

Foreign Affairs : John C H. Wu x ' 

* Finance: Chen Chang-heng 
Economic Affairs: Lou Tung-sun 
Military Affairs: Ho Sui 

JUDICIAL YUAN 

President: Chu Cheng 
Vice-President: Tan Chen 
Secretary General Chang Chih-pen 

Supreme Court 

President. Hsia Chin 
Administrative Court 

President: Mao Tsu-chuan 

EXAMINATION YUAN 

President: Tai Chi-tao 
Vice-President Chou Chung-yueh 
Secretary General. Shih Shang-kuan 

Ministry of Personnel 

Minister: Chia Ching-teh 

Vice Ministers. Wang Tse-chuang, Ma Hung-huan 
Examination Committee 
Chairman Chen Ta-chi 

CONTROL YUAN 

President: Yu Yu-jen 
Vice-President: Liu Shang-ching 
Secretary General: Li Chung-shih 

Ministry of Audit 

Minister: Lin Yun-kai 

Vice Ministers' Liu Chi-wen, Tsai Pin-wuan 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

Kiangsu Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Wang Mou-kung, Chairman 
Chen Yen. concurrently Secretary-General 
Wang Kung-yu, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Tung Che, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Chen Shih-chen, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Tung Tsan-yao, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Niu Chang-yao 
Chia Yun-shan 
Ko Chien-shi 


Chekiang Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Shen Hung-lieh, Chairman 
Lei Fa-chang, concurrently Secretary-General 
Yuan Yi-cheng, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Chen Pao-ling, concurrently Finance Commissioner 



Chekiang Provincial Government—( Conti .) 

Members of the Provincial Commission-*(Contd.) 

Li Chao-ying, concurrently Education Commissioner 

Pi Tso-chiung, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 

Chen Ti-lu 

Rung Pei-Cheng 

Chou Hsiang-hsien 

Hsu Fu 

Sun Hsin-huan 

Anhwei Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Li Pin-hsien, Chairman 
Su Ming, concurrently Secretary-General 
Huang Tung-chou, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Pu Meng-chiu, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Wang Shao-lun, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Liu 1-yen, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Lin Chung-chi 
Huang Shao-ken 
Wang Nan-yuan 
Wan Chang-yen 
Chang Tsung-liang 
Yang Chung-rning 
Fan Jen 

Kiangsi Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Wang Ling-chi, Chairman 
Jen Shih-shang, concurrently Secretary-General 
Li Chung-hsiang, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Hung Kuei, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Chou Pang-tao, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Hu Chia-i, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Hsiung Sou-pin 
Sung Hsiang-cheng 
Hsiao Shun-chin 
Tang Hsin 
Hsiung Sui 

Hupeh Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Wan Yao-huang, Chairman 
Teng Hsiaug-hai, concurrently Secretary-General 
Yu Chen-tung, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Wu Sung-ching, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Wang Wen-chun, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Tan Yao-chuan, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Chou Tsang-po 
Cheng I-hsia 
Kuan Tse-liang 
Hsiung Kuo-tsao 
Wu Liang-cheng 
Hsu Hui-chih 

Hunan Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Wang Tung-yuan, Chairman 
Liu Kung-wu, concurrently Secretary-General 
Liu Chien-chun, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Li Jtii, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Wang Feng-kai, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Li Ya-chiu, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Wang Yuan-i 
Wang Yu-ying 
Li Shu-sen 
Mao Ping-wen 
Yang Jut-ling 



Szechwan Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Chang Chun, Chairman 
Li Chao-fu, concurrently Secretary-General 
Chen Kai-szc, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Teng Han-hsiang, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Liu Ming-yang, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Ho Pei-hengi concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Meng Kuang-peng 
Leng H sun-nan 
Wu Ching-po 
Yu Cheng-hsun 
Liang Yin-wen 


Kweichow Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Yang Shen, Chairman 
Li Huan, concurrently Secretary-General 
Yuan Shih-pin, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Hsieh Kcn-min, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Fu Chi-hsueh, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Ho Chi-wu f concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Yang Kung-ta (Konta Yang) 

Hsieh Chung-yuan 
Ho Yu-shu 
Tan Ke-min 


Fukien Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Liu Chien-hsu, Chairman 
Chang Kai-Jien, concurrently Secretary-General 
Kao Teng-ting, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Chiu Han-ping, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Li Li-chou, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Chu Tai-chieh, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Huang Tien-chueh 
Li Shih-chia 
Kuo Hsin 
Chen Pei-kun 
Chang Te-chung 


Kwangtung Provincial Government 

Members ^ of the Provincial Commission 
Lo Cho-ying, Chairman 
Chiu Yu, concurrently Secretary-General 
Li Yang-chin, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Tu Mei-ho, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Yao Pao-yu, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Hsieh Lung-wen, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Hsiao Tze-yin 
Tsai Ching-chun 
Lo Hsiang-lin 
Huang Wcn-shan 
Chou Chi tig-chen 
Huang Fan-i 
Chan Chao-yang 


Kwangii Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Huang Hsu-chu, Chairman 
Chen Shou-min, concurrently Secretary-General 
Chen Liang-tso, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Yang Ming-chao, concurrently Finance Commissioner 



Kwangsi Provincial Government—“(Could,) 

Members of the Protnneial Commission —(Contd.) 

Huang Pu-hsin, concurrently Education Commissioner 

Kan Tsung-hua, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 

Liang Chao-chi 

Yin Cheng-kang 

Ma Pao-chih 

Chu Chao-shen 

Huang Chung-chin 


Yunnan Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Lu Han, Chairman 

Chu Chmg-hsuan, concurrently Secretary-General 
Chang Pang-hail, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Hua Hsiu-shcng, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Wang Chen, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Lung Ti-yao, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Chin Lung-chang 
Hu Ying 
Ma Ying 


Shantung Provincial Government 

Members oj the Provincial Commission 
Ho Szc-yuan, Chairman 

Mou Shang-chai, concurrently Secretary-General 

Liu Tao-yuau, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 

Chao Chi-hsun, concurrently Finance Commissioner 

Li Tai-hua, concurrently Education Commissioner 

Ting Chi-shih, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 

Lin Min-chiu 

Tsang Yuan-chun 

Chang Hung-chien 

Teng Chi-yu 

Fu Li-ping 


Shansi Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial C ommisswn 
Yen Hsi-shan, Chairman 

Nmg Chao-wu, concurrently Secretary-General 

Chiu Yang-chun, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 

Wang Ping, concurrently Finance Commissioner 

Po Yu-hsiang, concurrently Education Commissioner 

Kuan Min-chuau, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 

Yen Ting-yang 

Li Chiaug 

Pai Chih-i 

Liang Shu-hou 

Hsu Shih-kung 

Hsi Hsiang-chien 


Hopei Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Sun Lien-chung, Chairman 
Shih Te-ling, concurrently Secretary-General 
Sun Chen-pang, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Shih Kuei-ling, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Ho I-hsin, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Li Chich. concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Cheng Wei-ping 
Li Hsi-chiu 
Kao Cho-tung 
Shao Hung-chi 
Han Mei-tsen 



Honan Provincial Government 


Members of the Provincial Commission 
Liu Mou-en, Chairman 
Ma Ling-fu, concurrently Secretary-General 
Chang Hsin-nan, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Meng Chao-tsuan, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Wang Kung-tu, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Sung Tung, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Sung Yuan-chung 
Chi Chen-ju 
Sung Tan 
Li Ming-chung 
Chang Chen 
Wang Yu-chiao 
Kao Ying-tu 


Chahar Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Feng Chin-tsai, Chairman 
Sung Hstu-teng, concurrently Secretary-General 
Pai Pao-chin, concurrently C ivil Affairs Commissioner 
Hsu Shih-fu, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Hu Tze-heng, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Chang Li-sheng, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Chang Ming-ching 
Wang Jung-tsan 
Chou Hsiang-rhu 
Slnii Yim 

Chen Hsiang-sheng 
C hao Chcn-pi 


Suiyuan Provincial Government 

Members of the Piovinnal Commission 
Fu Tso-i, Chairman 

Yu Shun-chai, concurrent!} Secretary-General 
Wang Tsc-ting. concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
( hang Hsia-tmn, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Pan Hsin-jen, concurrently Education Commissioner 
( hang l-tmg, comurrcntlv Reconstruction Commissioner 
Tseng Hou-tsai 
Li Chu-i 

\\ ang Kuo-ymg 
Yen Wei 
Jung Hsiang 
Chen Ping-chien 


Shensi Provincial Government 

Mcwbeis of the Provincial Commission 
Chu Shao-chou, Chairman 
Lin Shu-en, concurrently Secretary-General 
Chiang Chien-jen. concurrently C ivil Affairs Commissioner 
Chen Ching-yu. concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Wang Yu-chih, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Chu Wu, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Liu Ai-ju 
Ma Shih-ju 
Yang Erh-ying 
Liu Chu-tsai 
Kung Lin-hsun 
Jen Shih-shang 



Kansu Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Ku Cheng-lun, Chairman 
Ting I-chung, concurrently Secretary-General 
Ma Chi-chou, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Chen Shen-lan, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Sung Ko, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Chang Hsin-i, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Tien Kun-shan 
Teng Pao-shang 
Lo Li-hsueh 
Ma Chen-wu 
Kou Yung-chi 


Chinghai Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Ma Pu-fang, Chairman 
Ma Chi, concurrently Secretary-General 
Ma Shao-wu, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Yeh Cheng-jung, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Liu Cheng-te, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Ma Lu, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Han Chi-kung 
Ma Chi-yuan 
Hsieh Kang-chieh 


Sinkiang Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial C ommission 
Chang Chih-chung, Chairman 
Pao Erh-han, Vice Chairman 

A-Ho-Mai~Ti-Chiang-Ke~Szu-Lo~Fu, Vice Chairman 
Liu Meng-shun, concurrently Secretary-General 
Sa Li-shih, concurrently Vice Secretary-General 
A-Pu-Tu-Ke-Li-Mu-APa-So~Fu, concurrently Vice Secretary-General 
Wang Tseng-shan, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Lai-Hsi-Mu-Chiang-Sha-Pi-Erh-Ha-Chi, concurrently Vice Civil Affairs Com¬ 
missioner 

Lu Yu-wen, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Ma Ting-hsiang, concurrently Vice Finance Commissioner 
Sai-Fu-Ting-Ho-Tzu-Tso-Fu, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Tsai Tsung-hsien, concurrently Vice Education Commissioner 
Mu-Han-Mo-Te-I-Min, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Ku Chien-chi, concurrently Vice Reconstruction Commissioner 
Chao Chien-feng 
Erh-Te-Ni 

Ta-Li-Li-Han-Su-Ku-Erh-Pa-Yeh-Fu 
Chu Wu 
Ai Sha 

Kuan Tse-liang 

A-Pu-Tu-Ke-Li-Mu-Han-Mai-Ho-Su-Mu 
Chung Ti-hua 

Wu-Szu-Man-Pa-Tu-Lu-Szu-Ma-I-Lo-Fu 

A-Li-Han-Tu-Lieh-Hsia-Ke-Erh-Ho-Chia-Yeh-Fu 

I-Szu-Ha-Ke-Chiang-I-Na-Ha-Chi-Yeh-Fu 

Ningsia Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Ma Hung-kuci, Chairman 
Ma Ting-hsiu, concurrently Secretary-General 
Hai Tao, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Chao Wen-fu, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Yang Tso-jung, concurrently Acting Education Commissioner 
Yu Kuang-ho, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Ta Li Cha Ya 
Ma Chi-te 
Ma Ju-lung 



Ningste Provincial Covemnwnt~~(C*»td t ) 

Members of the Provincial Commission —(Coutd.) / 

Wang Pei 
Liu Lun-ying 
Li Ping 


Sikang Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission —(ContcL) 

Liu Wen-hui, Chairman 

Li Ching-hsuan, concurrently Secretary-Genera^ 

Chang Wei-chiung, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 
Li Wan-hua, concurrently Finance Commissioner 
Hsiang Li-jun, concurrently Education Commissioner 
Chang Chi, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 
Wang Ching-yu 
Ke Tsung Ketu Ketu 
Yang Ping-li 
Ying Pan-chi 
Li Hsien-chun 


Jehoi Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Liu To-chuan, Chairman 

Tan Wen-ping, concurrently Civil Affairs Commissioner 

Ku Tsung-yin, concurrently Finance Commissioner 

Liu Licn-ke, concurrently Education Commissioner 

Mao Shao-ching, concurrently Reconstruction Commissioner 

Kao Peng-yun 

Wang Heng-sheng 

Chi Chao-ting 

Li Shou-lien 

Hung Sheng 

Wu Shang-chuan 

Mo Sung-heng 

Liaoning Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Hsu Cheng, Chairman 

Chu Chiu-jtmg, concurrently Secretary-Generat 

Han Han 

Yang Chih-hsin 

Pien Tsung-meng 

Wei Hua-kun 

Han Ching-lung 


Kirin Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Cheng Tao-ju, Chairman 
Liang Hua-shen, Acting Chairman 
Wu Chih-kung 
Shang Chuan-tao 
Wang Ning-hua 
Hu Ti-chien 
Hsu Ching-Ian 
Chang Ching-sze 


Heilungkiang Provincial Government 

Members of the Prmnncial Commission 
Han Chun-chieh, Chairman 
Chu Han-sun 
Liu Shih-fan 
Wu Yueh-chao 
Liu Chuan-chung 
Liu Cheu-yin 
Yu Li-0 



Antung Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Kao Hsi-pin, Chairman 
Wang Tung-yin 
Yu Hsueh-sze 
Wang Yu-wen 
Wu Hsi-yung 
Li Yu~shan 
Liu Ho 


Liaopei Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Liu Han-tung, Chairman 
Hsu Nai * 

Chang Shih-lun 
Fu Fu-kuei 
Pai Shih-chang 
Li Chuiig-kuo 
Pao Hung-chi 


Sungkiang Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Kuan Chi-yu, Chairman 
Hung Fang 
Shih Lien-fang 
Tien Yu-shi 
Liang Tung 
Wu Shao-hn 
Yen Metig-hua 


Hokiang Provincial Government 

Members ctf the Provincial Commission 
Wu Han-tao, Chairman 
Fu Po-ping 
Ho Han-wen 
Chu Pu-tang 
Yang Ta-cluen 
Yang Shou-chen 
Li Te-jun 


Nunkiang Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Peng Chi-chun, Chairman 
Huang Heng-hao 
Liang Chung-chuan 
Ning Hsiang-nan 
Tsang Pao-chung 
Liu Po-kun 
Chao Hsien-wen 


Hsingan Provincial Government 

Members of the Provincial Commission 
Wang Chao-min, Secretary-General 
Wu Huan-chang, Chairman 
Chang Chen-hsi 
Tien Shu-tzc 
Chang Sung-han 
Yu Chen-fan 
Chi Erh Ke Lang 
Chen Feng 



CHINESE DIPLOMATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Afghanistan (Legation) 

Hsu Nien-tseng, Minister 
King Nien-tsu, First Secretary 
Yoh Lun, Third Secretary 

Saudi Arabia (Consulate, Jidda) 
Wang Shih-ming, Vice-Consul 

Australia (Legation) 

Cheng Kang-chi, First Secretary 
Peng Shu-jen, First Secretary 
Liu Hsuan-i, Third Secretary 

Consulate-General, Sydney 

Shih-ymg Woo, Consul-General 
D T Lee, Consul 
Liu Wei-ping. Vice-Consul 
Wu Yi-yung, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Melbourne 
L. M. Wang, Consul 

Belgium (Embassy) 

Wunsz King, Ambassador 
Wang Hsiao-hsi, C ounsellor 
Chumpe 1', Kiu, First Secretary 
Kao Shih-nung, Second Secretary 

Brazil (Embassy) 

Cheng Tien-ku, Ambassador 
Tan Pau-tuan, Counsellor 
Liu Si-chang, Fiist Secretary 
Tzu Hsu, First Secretary 
Wang M mg-chang, Third Secretary 

Canada (Embassy) 

Liu Shih-shun. Ambassador 
Tien Pao sheng, First Secretary 
Lu Tsung-yu, Third Secretary 
Chu (*hia-<hen, Additional Thitd Secre¬ 
tary 

Consulate-General, Vancouver 

Li Chao, Consul-General 
Ymg-yu Huang, Consul 
Wci-hsien Tsung, V ice-Consul 
Tsung Liang-t hi, Vice-Consul 

C'onsulate-(General, Toronto 

Hsuing Ying-tso, Consul-General 

Jen Tsoo-hong, Consul 

Liu Tsong-wu, Additional Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Winnipeg 

Wen-tao \\ r ong, Consul 
King Shan-tseng, Vice-Consul 

Chile (Legation) 

C haucer H. Wu, Minister 

fang Wu. First Secretary 

Sun Pang-hua, Second Secretary 

S. S. Chen. Additional Second Secretary 


Colombia (Legation) 

Li Ti-tsun, Minister , 

Costa Rica (Legation) 

Tu Yun-tan, Minister 

Wang Jung-ti, Second Secretary 

Cuba (Legation) 

Li Ti-tsun, Minister 

Cheng Pai-fong, First Secretary 

Wang Yin-tang, Second Secretary 

Czechoslovakia (Embassy) 

Lone Liang, Ambassador 
Tseng Te, First Secretary 

Dominican Republic (Legation) 

I 1 Ti-tsun, Minister 

Hoo Che-shy. Second Secretary 

Wang Shieh, Third Secretary 

Egypt (Legation) 

Chang Chi-hsien, First Secretary 
Kou l-hwa, Additional Third Secretary 

C'onsulate, Alexandria 
Chen Kai-mou, Consul 

French Provisional Government (Em* 
bassy) 

Tsien Tai, Ambassador 
G Mong, Counsellor 

Scie Ton-fa, Counsellor and First Secre¬ 
tary 

Chao Tsun-hsm, First Secretary 
Kiang Si-ling, Second Secretary 
W'ang S7e-cheng, Second Secretary 
Kung Tsun, Second Secretary 
Tang Tsou-pei, Third Secretary 

C onsulate-General, Paris 

Tsiang L T n-kai, Consul-General 
Chien Nun-hsmg, X ice-Consui 

C'onsulate, Marseilles 
Tcheng Tchoung-kiun, Consul 

Consulate General. Hanoi. Indo-China 

X'uen Tse-kien, Consul-General 
Sie ()u-chen. Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Haiphong, Indo-China 
W illiam F„ ( hu, Consul 

Consulate-General, Saigon, Indo-China 

Ing Fong-tsao, Consul-General 
Shen Tsu-hsun, Vice-Consul 
Hsu Nai, XTce-Consul 

Consulate-General, Tahiti, Society 
Islands 

Yao Ting-chen, Consul-General 



Consulate, Tananarive, Madagascar 
Kou Chao-fing, Consul 

Germany 

(Military Delegation of the Republic of 
China, Berlin) 

Kuei Yung-ching, Director 
Miao Pei-chi, Counsellor 

Great Britain (Embassy) 

Cheng Tien-hsi, Ambassador 

C. K. Sze, Additional Counsellor 

Tan Pao-shen, Counsellor and First Sec¬ 
retary 

Liang Chun-li, Counsellor and First Sec¬ 
retary 

Mao-lan Tuan, Counsellor 
Tseng Yung-pu, Financial Counsellor 
Chen Yao-sheng, First Secretary 
T. D. Tsien, Additional First Secretary 
Chien Tsun-tien, Additional First Secre¬ 
tary 

D. Y. Dao, Additional Second Secretary 

Consulate-General, London 

Tang Pao-sl en, Consul-General 
Chu Wen-hsia, Vice-Consul 

' Consulate, Liverpool 

Lo Ming-hsien, Consul 
Yu-chao Tseng, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, New Delhi, India 

Hsueh Shou-hcng, First Secretary, Acting 
Consul 

Consulate-General, Calcutta, India 

Tsutseng T. Shen, Consul 
Y. Y. Chen, Additional Consul 
Ho Mien-shan, Vice-Consul 
Cheng Hsinkwang, Additional Vice- 
Consul 

Consulate, Bombay, India 
Li Chin, Consul 

Hsueh Liu-shen, Additional Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Colombo, Ceylon 
M. H. Young, Consul 

Consulate-General, Johannesburg, South 
Africa 

Chao-ying Shih, Consul-General 
Chang Te-tung, Consul 
Miao Tung, Additional Vice-Consul 
Du Hsin, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Mauritius, Mauritius 1st. 

Cheng Shao-en, Consul 
Nee Shih-chi, Vice-Consul 


Consulate-General, Wellington, New 
Zealand 

Wang Feng, Consul-General 

Yu En-ho, Consul 

Sze Shao-tseng, Additional Consul 

Consulate, Apia, Samoan Islands 
Chen Chia-hua, Consul 

Consulate, Suva, Fiji Islands 
Lai Shih-ehen, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General, Rangoon, Burma 

Yin Lu-kwang, Consul-General 
Liu Tsung-han, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements 

Wu Paak-shing, Consul-General 
Kwang Ta, Consul 
Hsu Hua, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Sandakan, British North 
Borneo 

Yu Pei-chun, Consul 
Tu Heng-sung, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Penang, Straits Settlements 

Lee Neng-ken, Consul 
Chen Chin, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Kuala Lumpur, Federated 
Malay States 

Hsu Mong-hsiung, Consul 

Consulate, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
B.W.I. 

Chow Ting-chuan, Consul 

Consulate, Georgetown, British Guiana 

Liang Shao-wen, Consul 
Tang Chin-hsien, Vice-Consul 

Guatemala (Consulate-General) 

Tchou Che-tsien, Consul-General 
Liao Te-tcheng, Vice-Consul 

Honduras (Legation) 

Tu Yun-tan, Minister 

Iran (Embassy) 

Cheng Ye-tung, Ambassador 
Lee Giuffa, First Secretary 
Tien Pao-chi, Second Secretary 
Lu Shih-lun, Third Secretary 

Iraq (Legation) 

Lee Ginffa, Acting Minister 

Italy (Embassy) 

Tsune-chi Yu, Ambassador 
Sih Kuang-tsien, Counsellor 
Lo Shih-an, First Secretary 
Kao Shang-chung, Second Secretary 
Chang Chia-yung, Second Secretary 



Japan (The Japan Committee of the 
Allies, Chineit Delegation) 

Chu Shih-ming, Director 
Yun Chen, Counsellor and Departmental 
Head 

Shen Chin-tin, Counsellor 
Hsu Yi-ch’iao, Counsellor 
Lee Chi, Counsellor 
Chien Ko-chuan, Secretary-General 
Chu Lo-hsin, Secretary 
Liu Tseng-hua, Director of Overseas 
Affairs 

Specialists: 

Hsieh Nan-kwang Chang Chen-hu 
Chang Feng-chu Hsu Min-tsai 

Tu Tien-ying Wang Teh-li 

Wang Shu-fang Li Ping-han 

Lin Ting-ping Yen Sze-yu 

Chen Tung Li Tai-chen 

Korea (Chinese Delegation) 

Shao Yu-lin, Delegate 
Szetu Teh, Counsellor 
Secretaries: 

P’an Shih-hsien 
Lu Shih-yin 
Ho Chih-chun 
Su Yu-ch’un, Commissioner 
Li Chi, Commissioner 

Mexico (Embassy) 

Feng Tze-cheng, Ambassador 
Chang Tien-yuan, Fiist Secretary 
Chenmu M. Chen, Second Secretary 
Chu Yung-shou, Additional Second 
Secretary 

Consulate, Tampico 
Tonyor Ciao Chung-yang, Consul 

Netherlands (Embassy) 

Tung Ling, Ambassador 
Wei Ken-shen, Counsellor and First Sec¬ 
retary 

Sze Soong-hse, First Secretary 
Da-hung Cheng, Second Secretary 

Consulate-General, Batavia, Java 

Chia-tung Tsiang, Consul-General 
New Shu-chun, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Surabaya, Java 
Yu-chuan Tsao, Consul 

Consulate* Falembang, Sumatra 
Chen Yuan-ping, Consul 

Consulate, Medan, Sumatra 
Liu Tien-yi, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Mecassar, Celebes 
Wang Tdi-fung, Consul 


Consulate, Willemstad, Curacao, N.W.I, 

Shih Chao-pai, Consul 

Chang Tseng-iu, Vice-Consul > 

Consulate, Paramaribo, Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana 

Su Shang-chi, Vice-Consul 

Norway (Embassy) 

Wunsz King, Ambassador 
Chumpe T. Kiu, First Secretary 
Chu Chang, First Secretary 
Kao Shih-ming, Second Secretary 
Lei Hsiao-min, First Secretary 

Panama (Legation) 

Tu Yun-tan, Minister 
Chen Yun-pao, First Secretary 
Lu Yen-shen, Second Secretary 
Li Ti-chien, Second Secretary 

Peru (Embassy) 

Pao Chun-chien, Ambassador 
Mingchao Liu, Counsellor and First Sec¬ 
retary 

Huang Te-ching, Second Secretary 
Feng Liang-kai, Additional Third Secre¬ 
tary 

Poland (Embassy) 

Po Yi, Acting Ambassador and Counsellor 
Kiang Chih-fang, Third Secretary 

Portugal (Legation) 

Henry K. Chang Chien, Minister 
Yang Hsien-tseng, Second Secretary and 
Consul-General 

Tien Fang-cheng, Second Secretary 
Fang Pao-chung, Third Secretary 

Salvador (Legation) 

Tu Yun-tan, Minister 

Siam (Embassy) 

Li Te-tseng, Ambassador 
Ouyang Chun, First Secretary 
Chien Wen-sze, Third Secretary 
Wang Hsin-chun, Third Secretary 

Sweden (Legation) 

Hsieh Wei-lin, Minister 
Hsia Sung-yo, Second Secretary 

Switaerlaud (Legation) 

Djahung Wang, First Secretary and Act¬ 
ing Minister 

Chu Pao-hsicn, Press Attache 
Lee Yone-ming, Second Secretary 
Yu Houo-joei, Third Secretary 

Turkey (Embassy) 

Chiu Tsoo-ming, Additional Second Sec¬ 
retary and Acting Ambassador 
Tsou Chia-yin. Additional First Secretary 
Yang Tien-piau, Additional Third Secre¬ 
tary 



Consulate, Istanbul 
ABD. Ma Fu-liang, Consul 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(Embassy) 

P. S. Foo, Ambassador 
Chen Ting, Additional Counsellor 
Chen Tai-ehu, Additional Counsellor 
Tsin Di-tsing, Second Secretary 
T. T. Sia, Third Secretary 
Chu Shih-siun, Third Secretary 
T. P. Hu, Third Secretary 

Consulate-General,.V ladivostok 

Chian Chia-tung, Consul-General 
Li Han-feng, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Bhgovestchensk 
Li Shih-kwei, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General, Khabarovsk 

Lou Fong, Consul-General 
Sun Shi-chia, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General, Tashkent 
Chin Shao-feng, Consul-General 

Consulate, Novo-Sibirsk 
Hsing Shih-kuo, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Chita 
Shen Wei-fan, Consul 

Consulate, Alamatu 
Yin Ken-hu, Consul 

Consulate, Andijan 
Tsai Pa, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Zaizan 
Sun Wen-tou, Consul 

United States of America (Embassy) 

V. K, Wellington Koo, Ambassador 
Tan Shao-hua, Minister 
Chen Chih-mai, Counsellor 
Tsui Tswen-ling, First Secretary 
King Ching, First Secretary 
Yu Kien-wen, First Secretary 
Peng Wang-yih, First Secretary 
Fu Kuan-hsiung, First Secretary 
Ku Yu-jui, First Secretary 
Lee Bing-shuey, Second Secretary 
Victor K. Kwang, Second Secretary 
Fu An, Third Secretary 
Wang Kc-ch’in, Third Secretary 
Chow Er-hsun, Additional Third Secre¬ 
tary 

Hsieh Ching-kien, Additional Third Sec¬ 
retary 


Consulate-General, San Francisco 

Consul-General, Tse-chang K. Chang 
Chen Ying-yung, Consul 
Wang Shao-kai, Vice-Consul 
Woo Chiang-hwa, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General, New York 

P. H Chang, Consul-General 
Lu Hsin-yu, Consul 
Wu Yiu-lin, Consul 
Tang Yun-shou, Vice-Consul 
Posheng Yen, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General, Chicago 

Chang-lok Chen, Consul-General 
Tseng Kwang-hsun, Consul 
Tien Pao-tai, Vice-Consul 
Tang Hsiung-chung, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-Geneial, Los Angeles 

Kiang Yi-seng, Consul-General 
Wang Ai-tsiang, Consul 

Consulate, Seattle 

Tsao Kuo-pin, Consul 
Tao Hsiao-wan, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Portland 

Au Chao-jung, Consul 
Wang Ching-hsien, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, New Orleans 

Wang Gung-hsing, Consul 
Kuo Oneg-shu, Vice-Consul 

Consulate, Houston 
Yu Sien-yung, Consul 

Consulate, Boston 
Kung-shou Wang, Vice-Consul 

Consulate-General, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Mci Ching-chou, Consul-General 

Legation, Philippine islands 

Chen Chih-ping, Minister 
Sun Pi-chi, First Secretary 
Ts’ai Wei-ping, Second Secretary 
Shen Tso-chien, Second Secretary 

C onsulate, Manila, Philippine Islands 

Chang Shiy-yong, Vice-Consul 
Yu-chi Hsueh, Vice-Consul 

The Vatican (Legation) 

Sie Cheou-kang, Minister 
Chang Chia-yung, Second Secretary 

Venexuela (Legation) 

Li Ti-tsun, Minister 

Chi Ti-fan, First Secretary 

Yu Shi-peng, Second Secretary 



CHAPTER XXII 

ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES* 


Accounting Association of China 

Founded in Nanking cm November 18, 
1934. Activities include publication of 
magazines, discussion meeting and an ac¬ 
counting school. Membership: 74 individ¬ 
ual members and two group members. 

Officers '—Executive Directors, T. L. 
Chao, Wen Vi-yu, Li Chin-yu 
Address: —c/o Directorate-General of 
Budgets, Accounts and Statistics, National 
Government, Chungking 


Administration Society of China 

Organized to engage in research and study 
of practical administrative problems 
Actual workings and conditions of pro¬ 
vincial and municipal administrative or¬ 
gans m China are studied through re¬ 
search committees and investigation 
groups The Administrative Quarterly 
and hooks on administration arc* published. 

Officers:- Executive Directors, Tan 
list-hung, Wu Han-tao, Wu Hsiang-ling, 
(‘hen Shih'Cheng. Hsu Chmg-chih, Chen 
Ke-weti. Chang Chih-pang, t hang 
Chung-tao. Hsu Kung-su, Tuan-mu Kai, 
Hsieh Kwan-sheng 

Address - c/o Tan Hsi-hung, Directoi, 
Technical Department. Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, Chungking 


Agricultural Association of China 

Founded in Shanghai in January, 1917, to 
advance agricultural science and promote 
rural reconstruction Activities of the as¬ 
sociation include awarding prizes for tech¬ 
nical articles on agricultural topics, grant¬ 
ing subsidies to agricultural students and 
recommending candidates for scholarships 
offered hy foreign institutions. The asso¬ 
ciation publishes a quarterly and a 
monthly The lournal of the Agricultural 
Asset lotion of China and the Agricultural 
Association Newsletter (both in Chinese). 
Membership: 4,500 individual members 
and 155 institutional members. Up to 
1945, the association has held 25 annual 


conventions in various big cities. There 
are four chapters: three at home 
(Chengtu, Kunming and Canton) and 
one in the United States. 

Officers President, P. W. Tsou; Ex* 
crutive Directors, Chen Fong-kee* Chien 
Tien-ho, Liang Hsi, Tang Hui-sun; Sec- 
retary-General, Chen Fong-kee 

Address :—104 Tsao Tze Lan Ya, 
Chungking. 


Agricultural Engineering Society of China 

Founded on March It, 1944. Member¬ 
ship: 133. 

Officers: —President, Fiancis K. Pan; 
Executive Directors, Feng Cheh-fang, 
Hsu Chao. 

Address: —c/o Feng Cheh-fang, College 
of Agriculture, National Central Univer¬ 
sity, Shapingpa, Chungking 


Agricultural Extension Association of 
China 

Founded in Chungking on May 3, 1939, 
for the purpose of developing agricultural 
extension work and studying problems re¬ 
lating to agneultma) extension. Member¬ 
ship : 227. 

Officers — Directors, Mao Yung, Chiao 
Chi-nung, Chien Tien-ho, Tang Chi-yu, 
P. W Tsou, Chao Lien-fang; Supervi¬ 
sors, Hsieh Chia-shcng, Tang Hui-sun, 
Han An 

Address .—72 Chang Chia Hua Yuan, 
Chungking, 


All-China Fine Arts Society ♦ 

Founded in 1937 in Nanking with the pur¬ 
pose of studying and advancing fine arts. 
Regular work includes (1) sponsoring an¬ 
nual exhibition and exchange exhibition 
with foreign countries, (2) conducting a 
gallery with exhibits changed from month 
to month, and (3) operating studios of 
paintings and sculptures for amateurs. 
Membership’ 338. 


* In this chapter arc included 259 of the country’s 1200 odd civic organizations, arranged in 
alphabetic order. These are typical of associations and societies the activities of which have 
either national or international appeal A classified index is to Ik- found at the end of the chapter. 

Since the end of the war many of these associations and societies have moved their mattt 
office* to new addresses in Nanking or Shanghai. Correspondence sent to the old addresses will 
fn all probability be forwarded. 



Officers;-* -Executive Committee: Chang 
Tao-fan (Chairman)* Ju Peon, Lu Spa, 
Lin Feng-mien, Chen Chih-fou, Fuh Pao- 
shih, Wang Lin-yi, S. C. Tsing. 

Address: —4 Lin Hua St., Kwanyinyeit, 
Chungking. 


All-China Troop-Comforting Association 

Founded in Hankow in 1938. Major ac¬ 
tivities include: (1) bolstering the morale 
of Allied as well as Chinese armed forces, 
(2) administering comfort service to 
honor soldiers, and (3) extending material 
aid to dependents of men in the fighting 
service. The association has since 1943 
established 18 provincial branches, namely, 
Kweichow, Honan, Shansi, Hunan, 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Shensi, Chinghai, 
Yunnan, Sikang, Chekiang, Suiyuan, 
Anhwei, Szechwan, Kiangsi, Sinkiang, 
Fukien and Kansu Overseas branches 
are located in Calcutta, Bombay, London, 
Vancouver, High River (Canada), Gua¬ 
temala, Cuba, Lisbon, Sydney, Wellington 
(Australia) and South Africa. 

Officers: —President, Chen Cheng; Act¬ 
ing President, Ku Chcng-kang; Vice- 
Presidents, Ma Chao-chun, Kuo Mo-jo, 
Huang Shao-ku; General-Secretary, Wen 
Kuang-yi. 

Address: —9 Han Chia Hsiang, Chung 
Hsing Rd., Chungking. 


American-Returned Students Youth 
Association 

Organized on November 23, 1941, by Chi¬ 
nese youths returned from America in re¬ 
cent years for promotion of fellowship and 
Sino-American goodwill All members, 
numbering about 200, have attended uni¬ 
versities or colleges in the United States. 
Bi-monthly meetings and occasional din¬ 
ners are held to discuss problems concern¬ 
ing American returned youths and Chinese 
students in the U.S. 

Officers: — Executive Committee — Yin 
Pao-yu (Chairman), Wang Kwan, Chang 
Hsu, Hu Ching-hsiang, Billie J. Dooh; 
Supervisory Committee —Tu Chien-shih 
(Chairman), Tung Lin, Chen Chiu-ching; 
Secretary, Raymond S. H. Hoo. 

Address: —41 Tsou Yung Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Anti-Aggression Association of the Four 
Northeastern Provinces, The 

Founded in 1942 to engage in activities 
geared-to winning the war and recovering 
the lost territory. 


Officers: -r Executive Directors, Wu 
Huan-chang, Tan Wen-ping, Ma Liang, 
Chen Hsien-chou, Wu Shang-chuan. 

Address:— 190 Ho Ping Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Applied Science Society of China, The 

Founded on February 27, 1944. Member¬ 
ship: 38. 

Officers: —Executive Directors, Chu 
( hia-hua, Li Yueh-san, Chu Po-tao, Tien 
Tung-hsu, Su Erh 

Address: —c/o Chou Huai-li, 12 Lien 
Hua St., Chungking. 

Artistic Dramatic Society of China, The 

Founded on December 29, 1942. Member¬ 
ship: 83. 

Officers: —President, Chou Chih-yu; 
Executive Directors, Chu Hsueh-fan, Sun 
Shih-i, Sung Chih-ti, Chin Shan. 

Address:—c/o Wang Ping-wei, Na¬ 
tional Compilation and Translation Bu¬ 
reau, Peipei, Szechwan. 


Association for Race Improvement 

Founded in Chungking on February 7, 
1945, to formulate plans for race improve¬ 
ment by scientific means and to launch a 
movement for improving the racial quali¬ 
ties of the Chinese nation. Preparations 
are under way for the establishment of a 
research institute for race improvement. 
Membership: 300. 

Officers: —Executive Directors, Chen 
Kuo-fu, Ho Yun-chiao, Lai Lien, Li 
Huang-sung, Chang Chun-chun; Execu¬ 
tive Supervisors, Chen Chien, Sun Fo, 
Tang Kuo-chen; Secretary-General, 
Chang Chun-chun. 

Address: —19 Hsing Lung Wan, Ching 
Kuo Lin, Hsuantanmiao, Chungking. 


Association for Research in World 
Religions, The 

Founded in Chungking on January 20, 
1945, the association endeavors to promote 
international goodwill and establish world 
peace through the various religions of the 
world by means id research groups, lec¬ 
tures and periodicals. Membership: 230. 

Officers: President, Chou Ya-wei; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Chou Ya-wei, Chen 
Kung-liang, Hsiang Ying, Mao Chin-che, 
Wei Li-min; Secretary-General, Ttmg- 
fang Pai. 



Address: —c/o Chou Ya-wei, Regula¬ 
tions and Decrees Department, National 
Military Council, Chungking, 


Association for the Promotion of Food 
Policy 

Founded in Chungking in 1942 to assist 
the Government in carrying out its food 
policy. Membership; 167. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Liu 
Yun-chou, Kwan Chi-yu, Liu Kung-yun, 
Yang Jui-ling, Chang Chih-hsin. 

Address :—Fenghuangtai St., Chung¬ 
king. 


Association for the Promotion of Tibetan 
Culture 

Founded on May 18, 1941, for the popu¬ 
larization of Tibetan culture and the con¬ 
solidation of the Chinese Republic. Mem¬ 
bership : 65. 

Officers: President, Hsi-Jao-Chia-Tso. 
Address:—- No. 1 Yeu Yu Li, Hsuantan- 
miao, South Hank, Chungking. 


Association for the Settlement of War 
Refugees 

The association takes care of refugees 
from war areas, and helps them to find 
work in addition to sponsoring a reclama¬ 
tion program in Chishut, Kiangsi. Mem¬ 
bership ; 4,600. 

Officers:-- President, Hsu Shih-ymg; 
Vice-Presidents, Pan Kung-chan, Pan 
I-chih, Secretary-General, Wang Chung. 

Address: —2-75 Chang Chia Hua Yuan, 
Chungking. 


Association for Wartime Adjustment of 
Social Affairs Personnel 

Organized on November 21, 1939, to help 
place people in proper employment and to 
promote the “ right jobs for right per¬ 
sons " movement Besides offering train¬ 
ing and employment recommendation serv¬ 
ices, the association has assisted" in the 
moving-in of technical personnel from oc¬ 
cupied areas. A factory is maintained to 
give constructive relief. Present member¬ 
ship; 39 groups and 251 individuals. Head- 
office is in Chungking, with branches in 
Sian and Lihwang, and stations in Kun¬ 
ming, Kweiyang and Lanchow. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Hsu 
Shih-ying, Chen Li-fu, Chen Cheng, Li 
Chi-shen, Kiang Heng-yuan, Ma Chao- 
chtm, Kit Cheng-kang, Huang Po-tu, 


Chen Yu, Tai Ching-ehen, Li Yi-chung; 
Secretary-General, Ching Sheng-en, 
Address:—7 Chiutaomcn, Lin Sen Rd., 
Chungking. 


Association of China's Postwar 
Reconstruction, The 

Founded in Chungking on October IS, 
1944, to study problems of postwar recon¬ 
struction and to assist the Government in 
executing various reconstruction projects 
after the war. Activities include group¬ 
ing of members into various seminars on 
postwar reconstruction, sponsoring lec¬ 
tures and forums, and raising funds. 
Membership; 255. 

Officers. —President, Wu Te-chcn; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Pan Kung-chan, Wu 
Kai-hsien, Wang Hsiao-lai, Yu Sung- 
chun; Executive Supervisors, O. K. Yui, 
Wei Yi-fu, Mao Chitig-hsiang; Secretary- 
General, Chiang Hao. 

Address :—4 Chung Hwa Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Association of Chinese Inventors 

Founded on November 1, 1943, to promote 
inventions. Membership: 63. 

Officers: —President, Wang Yun-wu; 
Executive Directors, Chen Li-fu, Ku Yu- 
hsiu, Wei Hsueh-jen, Yeh Hsiu-feng; 
Secretary-General, Ma Wcn-chu. 

Address: —c/o Council for the Promo¬ 
tion of Science and Technology, Pahsien 
Middle School Compound, Chungking. 


Association of Chinese Writers 

Founded m Chungking on November 5, 
1944, to unite the literary minds of the 
country for the advancement of learning. 
Major activities include safeguarding 
rights of authorship, recommending liter¬ 
ary works, and establishing contact with 
writers at home and abroad. Membership- 
300. 

Officers .—Executive Directors, Hung 
Shen, Pan Kung-chan, Chang Tao-fan, 
Lao Sheh. Lu Chueh-wo, Hsu Chutig- 
nien, Wang Yun-wu; Secretary-General, 
Lu Chueh-wo. 

Address .—18 Yang Tze Pa., Chung¬ 
king. 


Association of French - Belgium - Swiss - 
Returned Students 

Founded in Chungking on February I, 
1938, the association has now 2,146 mem- 



bers, with branches in Kunming, Chengtu, 
Kweiyang, Sian, and in the provinces of 
Kiangsi, Hunan and Kwangsi. 

Officers: — President, Mao Ching- 
hsiang; Executive Directors, Lo Chih- 
kang, Hsu Chih-hai, Chu Pao-ju; Chief 
Secretary, S. C Liau; Secretary-General, 
P Wong. 

Address :—30 Ling Kiang Kd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Association of Honor Soldiers’ Vocational 
Guidance 

Pounded in Chungking in 1040 to assist 
and guide honor (disabled) soldiers to 
vocations Membership 158 
OMicrs —President, Ho Ymg-cbin; 
Vice-Presidents, Kti Cheng-kang, Hsu 
Shih-ying. 

Address .—46 Tseng Chia Yen, Chung¬ 
king. 


Association of Life Education 

Founded in Kweilin in 1038 for the pur¬ 
pose of developing self-consciousness 
among the masses, cultivating construc¬ 
tive ability, popularizing education, and 
raising the standard of living by means 
of the most logical, most efficient new 
theories and methods of education. The 
Wartime Education Monthly and hooks 
for popular and juvenile reading arc pub¬ 
lished. Membership' 190 

Officers —Directors, Tao Hsm-chih 
(Chairman), Li Jen-jen, Lei Pmg-nan, 
Huang Yen-pci, Sliao Li-tze, Shen 
Chun-ju. 

Address ~ Yu Sheng Ssu Peipei, 
Szechwan 


Association of Religious Relievers of 
China 

Organized in June, 1943, to advance free¬ 
dom of religion with special emphasis mi 
spiritual enrichment and social service. 
Principal activity is to pool together ef¬ 
forts of people embracing various religious 
faiths for the furtherance of the cause of 
peace among all nations Membership: 
300 

Officers .—Executive Directors, Feng 
Yu-hsiang. Pai (hung-hsi, Abbot Tai 
Hsu, Paul Yupin, Chen Wen-yuan; Ex¬ 
ecutive Supervisors. Chen Mtng-shu, Tang 
Ko-san. J. L. Huang; Secretary-General, 
Wei Id-min. 

Address: —c/o Chinese Buddhist Asso¬ 
ciation, Lo Han Monastery. Min Tsu Rd., 
Chungking. 


Association of the Factories Evacuated to 
Szechwan, The 

Founded in Chungking on April 17, 1938, 
to help exposed factories evacuate inland 
to Szechwan and keep their production 
wheels going in coordination with the war 
needs and, following the winning of vic¬ 
tory to help the various dislocated facto¬ 
ries move back to their original sites and 
expand their production. Major activities 
of the association, which center around Us 
member factories, include (1) purchase of 
land and architectural designing, (2) re¬ 
adjustments and advisory consultations; 
(3) investigation and statistical survey of 
factory conditions; (4) research in the 
techniques employed; (5) examination of 
manufactured products, (6) arbitrary set¬ 
tlement of disputes, (7) assistance to ap¬ 
plicants for Government loans and grants- 
m-aid. (8) coordination and fulfilment of 
orders placed by the Government, and (9) 
purchase and inspection of raw materials 
Membership . 245 member factories 

Officers.— President, Wu Yun-chu, Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Pan Yang-san, Chang 
(hien-ming. Yu Mm-chu. Tao Kwei lin. 
Secretary-General, Wu Keng-mei, Secre¬ 
tary. Then Sbun-li 

Address -15 Fu Using Rd . Chung¬ 
king 

Association of Young Chinese Writers, 
The 

Founded m 1940 Membership 100 

Offiicrs —Executive Directors, thing 
Yun-ti, <11011 Ko-kun. Pu Chin-nan 

. Iddrcss c/o Yang fun-king < entr al 
Kuommtang Headquarters, Chungking 


Automotive Engineering Society of China, 
The 

Founded on December 12. 1943 Member¬ 
ship 329 

Officer* - Executive Directors, that 
Chih-nung. Wang Shih-chi, Wang Shu- 
fang, Ho Nai-min 

Addtcst'— c/o Chai Chih-ming, Prep¬ 
aratory Committee, Tank Manufacturing 
Factory, Ministry of War, Chungking 


Ranking Institute, The 

Founded on March 13, 1943, in Chungking 
to study and improve banking business 
and to augment the economic strength of 
the nation. In addition to sponsoring 



lectures and forums the institute has a 
Money and Banking Weekly , Member¬ 
ship: 262. 

Officers:— President, Huang Mo-hang; 
Executive Directors, Wu‘Chin-hang, Kang 
Hsin-ju, Lu Lan-kang, Yang Hsiao-po. 

Address: —Bankers* Guild, Chiu Chih 
Kan, Chungking. 


Boy Scout Education Society of China, 
The 

Founded on June 20, 1943. 

Officers:-— Director, Wu Chao-tang; 
Supervisor, Liu Yung-yao. 

Address: —c/o Wu Yen-ling, Central 
Training Corps, Chungking. 


British-Returned Students' Association 

Founded in November. 1939. Major ac¬ 
tivities include monthly lectures and social 
gatherings. Membership: 520. 

Officers —Executive Directors, Pan 
I-chih, Han Lih-wu, Woo Kien, Miau 
Pei-chi; Secretary-General, Chen Wei- 
tsie. 

Address .—197 Chung Shan 3rd Rd., 
Chungking. 


Budgeting, Accounting, Auditing and 
Statistics Society of China 

Founded in Nanking in May, 1933. Mem¬ 
bership. 1,197. One branch. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Yang 
Ju-mei, Chang Ching-li. Wang Fang. 

Address' —c/o Yang Ju-mei, Directo¬ 
rate of Budgets, National Government, 
Chungking. 


* Builders and Architects Society, The 

Founded in Chungking in October, 1944, 
to do research in building construction in 
wartime and after the war. The society 
sponsors a training class of building and 
architectural engineering personnel and 
has under it a building materials improve¬ 
ment committee. The Builders and Archi¬ 
tects Quarterly is published. Member¬ 
ship: 200. Branch societies in Kunming, 
Kweiyang and Chengtu. 

Officers :—Lee Tzu-hsien, Hsiao Tze- 
yen, Chang^ Chun. Chen Shu-tao, Yu 
Chi-pang; Chief Editor, Chang Chun. 

Address: 28 Kuai Tze St M Chungking. 


Central Institute of National Boxing end 
Physical Culture 

Organized with the aim of promoting i4a- 
tional health through the medium of 
Chinese boxing and physical culture. 
Training classes are conducted from time 
to time. The Chinese Boxing and Physi¬ 
cal Culture magazine is published. Mem¬ 
bership: 312. Six branch associations. 

Officers: —President, Chang Chih- 
kiang; Vice-Presidents, Niu Yung-chien, 
Li Tsung-huang; Directors, Chu Cheng, 
Tai Chi-tao, Sun Fo, Yu Yu-jen, Chen 
Li-fu, Ho Ying-chin. Gunsun Hoh, Cheng 
Teng-ke, Wu Yung-jui. 

Address: —Peipei, Szechwan. 


Child Health Society of China 

Founded on July 6, 1943, to help develop 
the physique of the children so as to raise 
the standard of national health. Member¬ 
ship: 458. 

Officers:— President, Shao Li-tze; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Ku Cheng-kang, Wang 
Chi-tao, Ku Chih-chung. Yu Sung-yun. 

Address: —c/o Wang Chi-tao, 53 Lin 
Sen Rd., Chungking. 


China Academic Society 

Founded in Chungking on December 3, 
1915, to search for truth and advance 
learning and culture. Activities include 
sponsoring academic research, publishing 
books, treatises and periodicals, sponsor¬ 
ing lectures, and conducting a library and 
a museum. Membership: 1,330. 

Officers. —President. Ho Ping-sung; 
Acting President, Chen Chi-tsai; Direc¬ 
tors. Chou Chang-shou, Tan Ching*yu, 
Po Peng-fei, Chang Meng-lin, Chou 
Hsien-wen, Chen Li-fu; Supervisors, Lei 
Chen, Cheng Chen-wen, Pan Kung-chan, 
Liu Po-min; Secretary-General, Li Yu- 
tien. 

Address :—Third Floor, Industrial and 
Mining Bank of China, 2 Lin Sen Rd., 
Chungking. 


China Amateur Radio League 

Formerly the China Amateur Radio Oper¬ 
ators* Wartime Service Corps organized 
in October, 1937. An annual meeting is 
held each year on May 5 (Amateur Radio 
Day), and by means of wireless communi¬ 
cation annual radio conferences are held 
at different places on the same day. 
Present membership is 1,128. The CQ 



magazine is published monthly and Ama¬ 
teur Radio QSL periodically, Branches 
in Chungking, Chengtu, Lanchow, Ning- 
sia, Kunming, Kweiyang,* Hsifeng, Yuan- 
ling. 

Officers: —President, Hsu En-tseng ; 
Vice-President, K. T. Chu. 

Address :—CARL Headquarters, 47 
New Villa Rd., Hsiaolungkan, Chung¬ 
king. 


China Association for the Promotion of 
Border Culture 

Founded in Chungking in 1939. Member¬ 
ship: 174. 

Officers: —President, Chen Li-fu; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Chu Yuan-sheng, Ma 
Liang, Chung Lu-chien, Pien Tsung- 
meng, Yung Hsiang, Hsi-Jao-Chia-Tso. 

Address :—78 Chin Tang St., Chung¬ 
king. 


China Association of Public Health 
Reconstruction 

Founded in 1940, to do research in na¬ 
tional health, to promote the production 
of medical supplies, and to aid medical 
service. Membership: 176. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Hsu 
Cbu-jo, Liu Wen-tien, Ho Tsu-hua, 
Wang Mei-pai, Tsuo Yuan-chi. 

Address: —c/o Hsu Chu-jo, 98 Chin 
Tang St., Chungking. 


China Association of Research in Farm 
Economy 

Organized on March 10, 1940, to study 
farm economy and rural reconstruction. 
The Chinese Fanner Monthly is pub¬ 
lished. Membership: 811. 

Officers: —President, Ho Kung-kan , 
Directors, Shih Wei-huan, Huang Hou- 
tan, Tao Yin, Li Wen, Chen Shou-sung, 
Liu Kang-hua, Chu Chien-nung; Super¬ 
visors, Kung Hsueh-sui, Lei Cheng, 
Cheng Cheng-yu, Chen Pao-yin. 

Address :—35 Hsia Lo Chia Wan, 
Chungking. 


China Association of Rural Economy 

Founded in 1933 to engage in research of 
rural economy and promote rural work. 
The Chinese Farm and Fillagc Monthly 
and six books have been published. 


Officers: —Directors* Chen Han-sheng, 
Sung Hsiao-tsun, Chien Chia-chu, Wu 
Chueh-nung, Feng Ho-fah, Wang Ying- 
sheng. 


China Association of Social Service 

Founded in December, 1941. Member¬ 
ship : 230. 

Officers. —President, Hsu Shih-ying; 
Vice-President, J. L. Huang; Directors, 
Wang Ke, William Hsu, Wen Kuang-i, 
Chang Ai-cheng. 

Address: —c/o Wang Ke, Social Serv¬ 
ice Center, Liang Lu Kou, Chungking. 


China Branch of the International Peace 
Campaign and Free World Association 

First started in 1936 and then reorganized 
and expanded on January 23, 1938. After 
the organization of the Free World Asso¬ 
ciation in Washington in the summer of 
1941, this organization also became the 
China Branch of the FAV.A. Promotion 
of the international peace movement and 
anti-aggression is the main object of the 
association while postwar world peace 
problems are also studied. Lectures, meet¬ 
ings, forums, exhibitions and other gather¬ 
ings are frequently held. 

Total membership is 45,956,764. includ¬ 
ing 173 group members and 18,763 indi¬ 
vidual members. 

Sub-branches m China are: Kunming, 
Kweiyang, Lanchow, Sian, Enshih, Taiho 
and Liaoning-Kirin-Heilungkiang-Jehol 
and Chungking. 

In addition, there are 13 district offices, 
ten of which are in Szechwan and one 
each in Kansu, Sikaug and Hunan. 

Among its publications are four books 
of the Anti-Aggression Series , one book 
of the International Reconstruction Series 
booklets, and the Anti-Aggression Weekly, 
the Anti-Aggression Fortnightly, the Anti- 
Aggression Forum, and the Free World 
Monthly . 

Officers —President, T. V Soong; 
Vice-President, Shan Li-tze; Secretary- 
General, Chen Yen-fen; Secretaries, Miao 
Pei-chi, Liang Ta-peng, Seh Kong, Yin 
Pao-yu. 

Address '—P 0. Box 123, Chungking. 


China Cooperators' Union 

Founded in December, 1928. The Co¬ 
operative Monthly and the China Cooper¬ 
atives Bulletin are published. Member¬ 
ship: 620 individual members, two group 
members. 



'Officers: —Executive Committee, Chen 
Kuo-fu (Chairman), Wang Shih-yin, 
Chen Chung-ming, Miachen Shaw, Hon 
Hou-pei, Tang Chi-yu, Chen Li-fu, Wang 
Chih-hsien, Chang Yuan-shan 

Address: —c/o Central Political Insti¬ 
tute, South Hot Springs, Chungking. 


China Cultural and Economic 
Reconstruction Association 

Organized in November, 1944, the associa¬ 
tion aims to study and initiate cultural and 
economic projects for furtherance of na¬ 
tional reconstruction. Membership. 50. 

Officers —Executive Directors, Wang 
Hsueh-chang, Wan Mu-chou, Shon Ju- 
shen; Executive Supervisor, Wang Kun- 
hou. 

Address —125 Chung Cheng Kd., 
Chungking. 


China Dramatic Society, The 

Founded on May 9, 1943 Membership. 63 

Officers —Directors, Wang Chih-yuan, 
Hsieh Tso-min, Ying Yun-wei, Feng Fei. 

Address. —249 Shensi Rd., Chungking. 


China Economic Reconstruction 
Association 

Organized in April, 1939, for the purpose 
of studying and promoting Chinese post¬ 
war economic reconstruction programs, 
the association completed in late 1942 a 
preliminary draft on the principles of eco- 
nnomte reconstruction in China At its 
fifth annual conference in September, 1943, 
19 resolutions were adopted concerning 
problems of public finance, currency and 
credit, state and private enterprises, in¬ 
ternational trade, and foreign investments. 
The association is studying four postwar 
problems * system of state enterprises, pro¬ 
motion of private industries, foreign in¬ 
vestments and trade policies. Publications : 
The Economic Ret distraction Quarterly 
and the Economic Reconstruction Letter. 
Membership: 584. 

Officers' —Secretary-general, P. H. Ho; 
Deputy Secretary-General, Li Fa-tuan; 
Regional Representatives, Yun Chen 
(Yunnan), Shih Chih-jen (Hunan), Mao 
Hun (Kweichow), Chen Yen-kuang 
(Chengtu), Wu Shao-tscng (Shensi), Li 
Kan (U.S.A.) Chairman, Research Com¬ 
mittee, ('hen Po-tsang; Chairman, Editing 
Committee, Wu Pan-nung. 

Address P. 0, Box 147, Chungking. 


China Foundation for the Promotion of 
Education and Culture, The 

Organized in 1925, to receive, deposit and 
apply the proceeds of the United States 
Boxer Indemnity, the Foundation main¬ 
tains as its main enterprises science teach¬ 
ing professorships, the Committee of 
Editing and Translations, the Institute of 
Social Research, and kindred institutions. 
The National Library of Peiping (now in 
Kunming), the Fan Memorial Institute 
of Biology, and the Cooperative Research 
Fund of the National Peking University 
are its joint enterprises. The foundation 
also grants scientific research fellowships 
to Chinese scholars in China as well as in 
foreign countries and awards prizes to 
works of scientific research. 

Officers .—Chairman, Wong Wen-hao; 
Vice-Chairman, Paul Monroe; Honorary 
Secretary, Y T. Tsur; Joint Treasurers, 
C. R Bennett, Sao-Ke Alfred Sze; Assist¬ 
ant Treasurers, H C Zen, Arthur N, 
Young; Director, H. C. Zen; Executive 
Secretary, H. H. Lin. 

Committee > —The Special Committee 
in America: Paul Monroe, Hu Shih, 
Sao-Ke Alfred Sze. C R Bennett, R. S. 
Greene (concurrently Associate Director 
in USA), The Executive Committee: 
Wong Wen-hao, Spn Fo, J. E. Baker, 
Chiang Mon-lin, H. C Zen; and The 
Twain c Committee . R. S, Greene, Hu 
Shih, Paul Monroe. 

Address —Special 3 Li Tze Pa Main 
St, Chungking. 


China Industrial Consultants 

Founded on October 25, 1944, to render 
assistance in the building and improvement 
of industries and to coordinate the three 
main cogs of industry; capital, technique, 
and management Chief activities include 
(1) assistance in the planning of various 
enterprises and investments; (2) assist¬ 
ance to various engineering and technical 
projects; (3) investigation of, and infor¬ 
mation on, industrial enterprises; (4) 
planning of industrial management and 
system, and (5) introduction of engineer¬ 
ing works and technique. Membership: 
37. 

Officers '—Executive Directors, Francis 
K. Pan, S. W. Kung, C K. Shen, William 
S. C. Wang, Fatuan Li. 

Address :—108 Hsin Tung Building, 
Chi Fang St., Chungking. 


China Insurance Society, The 

Founded in 1943, to study insurance theo¬ 
ries and techniques, Membership: 243. 



Officers: —President, Sung Han-chang; 
Executive Directors, Chen Chung-sheng, 
Wei Wen-han, Hsiang Hsin-wu, Wang 
Po-heng, 

Address :—134 Tsou Yung Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


China Marine and Shipping Institute 

Organized for promotion of navigation in 
China and research m practical problems 
relating to navigation, and shipping in 
general. Publications include booklets and 
the Chum Marine and Shipping Monthly 
Officers: —President, Wei Wen-han; 
Executive Directors, Wang Kuang, Shen 
Chung-yi, Chin Yueh-shih, Hsu Hsuch-yu. 

Address '—Hang Yeh Ta Lou (Marine 
and Shipping House), Chien Sze Hsiang 
St., Chungking. 


China National Amateur Athletic 
Federation 

Founded on October 10, 1910, as a co¬ 
ordinating body of all amateur athletic 
organizations and groups throughout 
China The federation takes charge of 
management of and participation in inter¬ 
national athletic meetings and games 
Since 1910, the federation has conducted 
the Far Eastern Olympic three times and 
has taken charge of China’s participation 
in the Far Eastern Olympic ten times 
(first to 10th inclusive), in the World 
Olympic Games twice (10th and 11th), 
and in the Davis Cup Tennis Tournament 
three times. Sports regulations of divers 
games have been formulated and pub¬ 
lished m Chinese since 1910 Other activ¬ 
ities include the siKmsoring of classes in 
physical education and the organizing of 
physical education missions to foreign 
countries 

The Physn al Kdtn ation Coi t cspondcncc 
(bi-monthly) is published Twenty-nine 
member units (provincial, municipal and 
overseas) are represented m the federa¬ 
tion; but at present only 14 units maintain 
regular contact with the federation owing 
to the war. 

Branches still in contact with the fed¬ 
eration are located in Chungking, Kun¬ 
ming, Lanchow, Kweiyang, .Sian, Taiho, 
Paoki, Hanchung, Sichang, Tsunyi, Mien- 
yang, Sining. Wuwei and Santai. 

Office* r.~-Honorary Directors, Tai Chi- 
tao, Chen Li-fu, Ku Cheng-kang; Presi¬ 
dent, Chang Po ling, Executive Direc¬ 
tors, Chang Po-hng, Wu Yun-jui, Gunsun 
Hoh, C. T. Wang, Tung Shou-yi; Direc¬ 
tors, John Ma, William Z. L. Sung, Yuan 
Tung-li, Kao Tze, Chu Chia-hua, Wu 
Te-chen, Wang Cho-jan, Chang Chi-wu, 


Sung Chuh-fu, Shang Shu-mei; Execu¬ 
tive Superviser, Shang Chen; Secretary- 
General, Tung Shou-yi. 

Address :—31 Ta Tien Wan, Chung¬ 
king. 


China National Federation of Industries 

Founded in Chungking on April 25, 1943, 
to weld the country’s mining and other 
industries for coordinated, overall plan¬ 
ning and development. xMajor activities 
include (1) accelerating the national in¬ 
dustrialization program and assisting the 
Government in the building of industries, 
(2) promoting the standardization of man¬ 
ufactured products, (3) advancing the 
welfare of labor; (4) promoting enterprise 
insurance and necessary control; (5) com¬ 
piling industrial and mining statistics, and 
(6) seeking government protection of pro¬ 
ductive enterprises. Membership. 564 
group memheis Branches in Chungking, 
Kunming, Kweiyang, and Lanchow' A 
Chengtu branch is being organized 

Officers —President, P. N Woo; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, P N Woo, Hu Hsi- 
yuan, Pan Yang-san, Chu Po tao, Chou 
Mao-po; Secretary-General, Wu Keng- 
inei. 

Address —15 Fu Shing Rd , ('hung- 
king 


China Production Promotion Association 

Founded in Hankow m March, 1938, to 
study problems of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion in China and to accept investments 
for increased wartime produc tion Among 
its activities are publication of bulletins 
and booklets, exhibitions, research in eco¬ 
nomic problems, investigations, and assist¬ 
ance to members m productive enteiprises 
Membership. 2,186 individual members 
and 125 group members Eight branch 
associations 

Officers. --President, Mao Clung-hsiaug; 
Executive Directors, Shen Shih-lmg, Hsu 
Hung-tao, Chang Tze-kai, () S Lieu 

Address --8 Lai Lung Hsiang, Chung¬ 
king. 


China Psychological Reconstruction 
Society, The 

Founded in 1941, to do research in Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s theory of " Chih Nan Hsing 
l” or “To know is difficult; to act is 
easy" wdth a view to cultivating psy¬ 
chologically a state of mind loyal both to 
the nation and to the Party, Membership: 
1,181. 



Officers: —President, Wang Han-sheng; 
Executive Directors, Chiang Ching-i, Chu 
Ching-tao, Wang Shu-huei, Yen Kuo-fu. 

Address:— 204 Shen Hsien Tung St., 
Chungking. 


China Public Health Association 

Founded in November, 1942, for the study 
and research of public health projects both 
during wartime and after the war. Re¬ 
search projects for 1945 center around 
rural sanitation and child welfare. Mem¬ 
bership: 62. 

Officer. —President, Hu Ting-an 
Address: —c/o Hu Ting-an, Kiangsu 
Medical College, Peipei, Szechwan. 


China Sinology Society 

Founded in Shanghai on December 8. 
1927, to promote studies m Chinese 
classics and to popularize Chinese litera¬ 
ture Membership. 712 (not including 
branch societies) Publications, the Out¬ 
line of Sinology Movement and Chung 
Him Pini, a textbook for mass education. 

Officers —Honnraiy President, Yu Yu- 
jen, Chu Cheng, Wu Chih-hui, Chang 
Chi; President, Ku Sliih; Executive Di¬ 
rectors, Wang Teh-hang, C hiang Kung- 
jen, Niu C hang >ao, Liu Han-kun. 

Address —Wen Sing Wan, Peipei, 
Szechwan. 


China Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture 

Organized in January, 1941, by agricul¬ 
tural workers for the improvement of 
agriculture m China and encouragement 
of intensified work among agriculturists. 
The Li Nunq (Encouraging Agriculture) 
Monthly and booklets are published Mem¬ 
bership 750. Six branch societies in 
China and one abroad. 

Officers: —Director, Tai Sung-tch ; Vice- 
Director, Chiang Teh-chi; Co-Directors, 
Chi Chao-sheng, Chiang Chieh, Waring 
Chu-yuan, Mei Chi-fang, Waung Kwan- 
chuen. 

Address' —c/o College of Agriculture, 
University of Nanking, Chengtu. 


China Society of Border Problems 

Founded in June 1, 1941, to engage in 
research of China’s border culture and 
political, educational, economic, sociologi¬ 
cal and other problems. Fifteen books 
have been compiled and prepared under 
the auspices of the society. The Chinese 


Border Monthly is published in Chinese. 
Present membership is 1,120. There are 
branches in Chengtu, Sining, and Yulin 
(Shensi). 

Officers: —President, Chao Shou-yu; 
Acting President, Ku Chi-kang; Execu¬ 
tive Director and Secretary-General, 
Huang Feng-shen. 

Address —Nan Yuan, Hsuantanmiao, 
South Bank, Chungking. 


China Society of Foreign Affairs 

Founded in Chungking on April 3, 1942. 
Membership: 86. 

Officers. —Directors, Li Wei-kuo, Li 
Tieh-cheng, Lin Tung-hai, Chen Yao- 
sheng, Tang Wu, Wu Shih-ying, Huang 
Cheng-ming; Supervisors, Lone Liang, 
Shao Yu-lm, Chang Chung-fu, Wang 
Peng-sheng, Han Lih-wu. 

Address —c/o Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Chungking. 


China Society of Municipal Engineers 

Founded on September 21, 1943, to unite 
municipal engineers for the purpose of 
studying and promoting municipal engi¬ 
neering Branches in Kunming, Kwei- 
yang, and Taiho. Membership: 477. 

Officers — Executive Committee, Ling 
Hung-hsun (Chairman), Cheng Tsao- 
chmg, Tan Pmg-hsun , Secretary-General, 
Tan Ping-hsun 

Address .—<*/<> Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, Central Planning Board, 62 Tsao 
1 ze Lan Ya, Chungking. 


China Society of Music 
Founded on April 6, 1942. 

Officers:— Executive Directors, Yang 
Chung-tze, Wu Po-chao, Tai Tsui-lun, 
Li Pao-chen, Tsai Chi-kun. 

Address: —c/o National Institute of 
Ritual and Music, Peipei, Szechw r an, 


China Society of Wartime Community 
Sanitation 

Founded in October, 1939, to encourage 
and assist sanitary workers in the study 
of technical questions for the promotion 
of public health in wartime. Membership: 
1,214. 

Officers .—President, Kuo Tsu-yuan; 
Executive Directors, Chang Hsiang-lin, 
Kuo Shao-hsing. 

Address P.O. Box No. 1, Koloshan, 
Chungking. 



China Wartime Child Relief Association 

Founded in Hankow in 1938 by a group of 
government and social leaders to admin¬ 
ister child relief in wartime. The pur¬ 
pose of this charity organization is to aid 
and educate destitute refugee children dur¬ 
ing war so that they may be independent 
when grown up. Six war orphanages 
sheltering more than 3,000 children are 
being operated by the association. 

Officers; —Director, Hsu Shih-ying, 
Deputy Directors, Ma Chao-chun, Ku 
Cheng-kang; Secretary-General, Chou 
Chu-yuan. 

Address :—7 Chiutaomen, Chungking. 


China Wood-Cut Association 

Founded in Chungking on January 3, 1942. 
Membership: 320. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Ting 
Cheng-yeu, Wang Chi, Chen Yen-chiao, 
Liang Yung-tai, Liu Tieh-hua. 

Address :—28 Kuan Chia Hsiang, 
Chungking. 


Chineae-Amertcan Institute of Cultural 
Relations 

Founded on February 22, 1939, to promote 
cultural relations and friendly cooperation 
between China and the United States. 
Among the principal activities undertaken 
are: translating selected articles from cur¬ 
rent American magazines for publication; 
engaging in research projects bearing on 
Sino-American cultural relations, publish¬ 
ing vanous books, including English edi¬ 
tion of Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bib¬ 
liography, Wartime China in Arts and 
Letters and a Who's Who of Returned 
Students from the ( r . S. A ; extending 
courtesies to U. S military personnel m 
China; providing a social center for the 
Chinese Expeditionary Army m the fndia- 
Burma theater; sponsoring exhibits on 
Chinese arts and recent publications in 
Chungking; providing a library of Chi¬ 
nese and American books and magazines; 
conducting an evening language school for 
teaching Chinese and English; contribut¬ 
ing to the China Institute in America for 
sponsoring lectures on Chinese culture, 
and assisting Chinese students going 
abroad for advanced study. 

Present Membership: 1,121. Branch 
institutes in Chengtu and Kunming and 
a service station at the Training Center 
of the Chinese and American forces in the 
India-Rurma theater. 


Officers :—Honorary Presidents, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Chung-hui, Colo¬ 
nel Henry L. Stimson, Cordell Hull; 
President, H. H. Kung; Acting President, 
Chen Li-fu; Vice-Presidents, Chen Li-fu, 
K. C, Wu, E. O. Briggs, C. B. Rappe; 
Secretary-General, P. T. Chen; Deputv 
Secretaries-General, Henry Lin, J. Hall 
Paxton; Chinese Secretary, Yin Pao-yu; 
English Secietary, Albert T. P. Lu; 
Treasurer, Maurice E. Votaw; Business 
Manager, Y. K. Kwong; Liaison Secre¬ 
taries, Chu Djang (China), Paul Meng 
(U.S.A ) ; Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Hsu Kuo-mou; Chairman, Membership 
Committee, C C, Chi; Chairman, Pro¬ 
gram Committee, Peng Lo-^han; Chair¬ 
man, Research Committee, Yuan Tung-li; 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, Wong 
Wcn-san; Chairman, Social Service Com¬ 
mittee, Mrs. Liu Chi-wen. 

Address :—Mei Chuan Hsiao Street, 
Chungking. 


Chinese Association for Social Economic 
Reconstruction, The 

Founded on January 10, 1943. Member¬ 
ship. 108 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Chien 
Kuan-san, Chang Hung-lieh 
Address —28 Old Liang Lu Kou, 
Chungking. 


Chinese Association for the Deaf and the 
Dumb 

Founded in Shanghai in 1937, to promote 
welfare and education for the deaf and the 
dumb. With the head office in Shanghai, 
the association organized a Chungking 
chapter in 1944 to serve as a link with all 
other organizations thioughout the world 
promoting the welfare of the deaf and the 
dumb 

Officers.— -Director, Li Wcn-ping; Ad¬ 
viser, Zou Yu-ju. 

Address: —c/o Li Wen-ping, Ta Yeh 
Trading Company, 17 Hua Lou Hsiang, 
Chungking, 


Chinese Association for the Promotion of 
Industrial and Mining Reconstruction, The 

Founded on February 2, 1944. Member¬ 
ship : 572. 

Officers: —President, Chen Chi-tsai; 
Executive Directors, Lei Chen, Wang 
Yun-wu, Sun Yueh-chi, Hsu En-tseng; 
Secretary-General, Chu Yung-chung. 

Address: —c/o Wang Chen-hai, 194 
Chung Cheng Rd., Chungking. 



Chinese Association for the United 
Nations 

An association for the promotion of peo¬ 
ple’s foreign relations and international 
peace and justice, organized in April, 1920. 
(Until the Summer of 1945 the name of 
the association was the Chinese League of 
Nations Union). Branches are established 
in all big cities and universities in China. 
Total membership: 2,431. The World 
Politics Pottnicfhtly is published in 
Chinese. 

Officers: —President, Chu Chia-hua; 
Vice-President, Wang Shih-chieh; Direc¬ 
tors, Chang Chung-fu, Chou Keng-sen, 
Li Wei-kuo, Kuo Ping-chia, Yang Kung- 
ta, Han Lih-wu; Chief Secretary, Sinclair 
Yang. 

Address :—187 Chung Shan 3rd Rd., 
Chungking. 


Chinese Association of Animal Husbandry 
and Veterinary Medicine 

Founded on November 31, 1942. Mem¬ 
bership. 193. 

Officers: —President, Chen Chih-chang; 
Executive Directors, Lo Ching-sheng, 
Shen Tung-sheng, Tang Yeh-hsing. 

Address :—63 Chiang Hsi Upper Street, 
Chengtu 


Chinese Association of Frontier Study 

Founded in Chungking in August, 1941, 
for the study of problems in border politi¬ 
cal administration and culture and for the 
realization of border reconstruction Re¬ 
sides publishing frontier Affairs monthly, 
the association edits frontier Politic al and 
Relictions Studies Senes Membership: 
1,800. 

Officers: —President, Wu Chuug-hsin; 
Directors, Chow Kun-tien, Wu Wen-tsao, 
Tseng Hsiao-lu. 

Address .—New 79 Tsao Tzc Lan Ya, 
Chungking. 


Chinese Association of Labor 

Founded in Shanghai on April 12, 1935, 
for the purpose of studying labor theories 
and promoting culture and welfare among 
laborers. Among its various activities 
are: the development of trade unions; 
sponsoring of laborers' welfare centers in 
Chungking, Lanchow and Sian; a day 
niirsery for laborers’ children and a tech¬ 
nical workers reception house in Chung¬ 
king ; the operating of schools for laborers’ 


children maintaining close contact and co¬ 
ordination with international labor organi¬ 
zations ; and holding forums and lectures* 
Publications include The Chinese Labor 
Monthly and The Chinese Worker , A 
Yunnan branch association was founded in 
Kunming on May 4, 1944. The associa¬ 
tion has 73 group members or 640,000 
individual members. 

Offic crs. —President, Chu Hsueh-fan; 
Executive Directors, Shui Hsiang-ytmg, 
Yi Li-yung, Cheng Chuang, Liu Chao- 
yang; Secretary-General, Shui Hsiang- 
yung. 

Address: —P.O. Box 313, Chungking. 


Chinese Association of Land Economics 

Founded in Nanking in January, 1933, for 
research m land problems and promotion 
of land reforms. Among the achievements 
of the association are: the readjustment 
of land title records by aerial survey; pro¬ 
motion of the Land Law revision move¬ 
ment, land finance system, wartime recla¬ 
mation and land administration system; 
and establishment of the China Land Eco¬ 
nomics Research Institute in December, 
1940. in collaboration with the School of 
Land Administration of the Central Polit¬ 
ical Institute. 

In its first ten years the association col¬ 
lected 366 theses and investigation and 
practice-work reports, and published many 
works, including two volumes of the Chi¬ 
nese Association of Land Economics 
Series, three volumes of Chinese transla¬ 
tions of the Sc fiool of Land Administration 
Scrics,'2G volumes of the Laud lit onomics 
Series, six volumes of the School of Land 
Administration Booklets, and 17 other 
booklets. The Man and Land (formerly a 
fortnightly, now a monthly) is published 
regularly. 

Present membership. 881. There are 
five branch associations, one each in 
Szechwan (at Chengtu), Chekiang, Fu¬ 
kien, Kwaugtung and Suiyuan. 

Officers :—Honorary President, Chen 
Li-fu; President, Hsiao Cheng; Directors. 
Huang Tung, Wan Kuo-ting, Li Ching- 
ling, Liu Chou-ehing, Kwan Chi-yu, 
Cheng Chen-yu, Kao Hsing, Chow Chih- 
tso, Chu Ping, Pao Teh-cheng. 

Address‘—5 Wen Ching Rd., South Hot 
Springs, Chungking. 


Chinese Association of Research for th* 
Supply of Pharmaceutical Products 

Founded on April 1, 1941, in Chungking 
to promote self-sufficiency in pharmaceu¬ 
tical products. Research and investiga¬ 
tions are its major activities. The Phar- 



maccutical Bulletin (in Chinese) is pub¬ 
lished semi-annually. Membership: 267. 

Officers :—Board of Directors, Lien 
Shu-chi (Chairman), Chen Pu, Pan 
Ching, Liu Shao-kwang, Chen Ssu-yi, Yu 
Ta-chun, Liang Chi-kwei, Lin Kung-chi, 
Hu Ting-an. 

Address :—4 Ta Yang Kung Chiao, 
Shapingpa, Chungking 


Chinese Association of Social and 
Cultural Sciences 

A purely academic association, organized 
to engage in research and promotion of 
social and cultural sciences Founded on 
August 1, 1940, in Kunming, it has more 
than 200 members, mostly university pro¬ 
fessors. The Journal of Social and Cul¬ 
tural Sncnces (in Chinese) is published 
twice a year and hooks of the Social and 
Cultural Library are published at irregular 
intervals (20 volumes already published). 
Branch offices in Chungking, Kunming, 
Loshan, Kweiyang. Tsunyi, Nanchi, San- 
tai, and one each in the Northwest and 
Honan. 

Officers: —Chairman, Wu Chi-yucn; 
Secretary, Wu Wen-hui; Treasurer, 
Wang Kan-yu; Board of Executives, Wu 
Chi-yuen, Wu Wen-hui, Wang Kan-yu, 
Wang Hsin-chung, Wu Pao-san, Li Tai- 
hua, Fei Chien-chao, Chen Hsueh-ping, 
Chen Chuan, Yang Hsi-nieng, Wu Pan- 
nung. 

Address •—-c/o Wu Chi-yuen, National 
Southwest Associated University, Kun¬ 
ming. 


Chinese Association of Social Education 

Founded in Wusih (Kiangsu) in Sep¬ 
tember, 1932. Membership 1,425. 

Officers :—Chen Li-kiang, Yu Ching- 
tang 

Address: —c/o National College of So¬ 
cial Education, Pishan, Szechwan. 


Chinese Astronomical Society 

Founded on October 30, 1922. Activities 
include compiling books on astronomy, 
standardizing astronomical terminology, 
observing solar eclipses, and sponsoring 
lectures. Membership: 432. 

Officers: —Directors, Chang Yu-cheh, 
Chen Tsun-kwei, Li Heng. 

Address :—102 Ching Yun St., Kun¬ 
ming. 


Chinese Boxing Association 

Founded in Chungking in December, 1941, 
Membership: 1,299. 

Officers: —President, Wu Meng-hsia; 
Vice-Presidents, Chen Ming-shan, Wu 
Tseng-nan, Tung Teng-hsiang. 

Address: —c/o Wu Meng-hsia, Depart¬ 
ment of Ordinance. Ministry of War, 
Chungking. 


Chinese Buddhist Society 

Founded in Nanking in 1928, with Abbot 
Tai Hsu as the chief promoter, to study 
and popularize Buddhist philosophy and 
culture. Major activities include partici¬ 
pating in various cultural movements; 
sponsoring social welfare enterprises, 
protecting ecclesiastic estates, and pub¬ 
lishing Buddhist scriptures. The society 
has organized two wartime service corps 
in addition to 12 branches. The branches 
arc located at Chengtu, Jungchang 
(Szechwan, with a sub-branch at Wu 
Chia Chen). Taishim (Chekiang), Feng- 
c hich (Szechwan). Ncikiang (Szechwan), 
Lungycn (Fukien), Changyeh (Kansu), 
Nam hwan (Szechwan ). Tsungking 
(Szechwan), Fowling ( Szechwan). Amoy 
and Shanghai. The flat Chao hi (Tidal 
Sound), first published in 1920, is pub¬ 
lished monthly Membership 2.000 

(Iffiirts. -President, Abbott Tai Hsu; 
Executive Directors. Li Tze-kuan, Lu 
Chu, Hstcn Chien, ('heng Mitig-shu. 

Address'- c/<> Tai Hsu House, Chang 
An Temple, Chung Cheng lvd, Chung¬ 
king 


Chinese Catholic Cultural Association 

Founded in 1941, for the promotion of 
Catholic culture in China, Major activi¬ 
ties include introducing European and 
American Catholic culture by means of 
writings, translations and fine arts; col¬ 
lecting and editing ( hinese Catholic doc¬ 
uments; promoting religious eultuie m 
collaboration with other Catholic cultural 
organizations; and assisting the govern¬ 
ment in refugee relief work. Membership: 
1,160 Branch associations in Sian, Kang- 
ting, Sichang (Sikang), Kunming, Nan- 
chung (Szechwan), and Tushan (Kwei¬ 
chow). Christian Life is published fort¬ 
nightly and Religion and Culture , weekly, 
both in Chinese. 

Officers '—President, Paul Yu-piti; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Matthew S. C Kang, 
Matthew M. S. Yang, Wu Ching-hsiung; 
Directors, Fang Hao, Chen Kung-liang f 



Hsieh Chi-jen, Miss Chang Hsiu-ya; Sec¬ 
retary-General, Kwo Hung-chun; Secre¬ 
tary, Lu Yung-tai, Miss Alexius Hu 
Yuan. 

Address :—138 Chung Hwa Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Chinese Ceramic Society 

Founded in Chungking on February 16, 
1945, for the study and promotion of ce¬ 
ramics in China. Activities include publi¬ 
cation of periodicals, information service 
and lectures. Membership. 200. Branch 
in Kunming. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, C. F, 
Lai, T. C. Chin, Yu Kuo-chen; Direc¬ 
tors, Tang Ta~lun, Wen Pu-yi, Wang-tao. 

Address: —2-36 Lai Lung Hsiang, Fu 
Tze Chih, Chungking. 


Chinese Chemical Society 

Founded in August, 1932, in Nanking. 
Three journals—the Journal of the Chi¬ 
nese Chemical Society, Chemistry, and 
Chemical News —have been published. 
Twenty-six branches Membership: 2,800 
individual members and 80 group mem¬ 
bers 

Officers '—Executive Committee, H Y 
Chang (Chairman). H T. Jen, C Ma, 
T H Tang, H. T. Fan, W. T Wu, T. P. 
Hou; Secretary-General, T. Y. Kao. 

Address —c/o T. Y. Kao, Department 
of Chemistry, National Central Univer¬ 
sity, Shapingpa, Chungking. 


Chinese Child Education Association 

Founded in Nanking in 1930. Activities 
include editing booklets on education ; pro¬ 
moting child education; assisting in edu¬ 
cation for orphans and administering relief 
to unemployed teachers. Membership: 
4,000 individual members and 34 group 
members There are 28 branch associa¬ 
tions. 

Officers: —Directors, Ma Ke-tan, Chen 
Ho-chin, Tung Jen-chien, Li Ching-shu, 
Hu Shu-yi, Wu Yen-yin, Ku Shu-sung, 
Shcn Tze-shan, Hsueh Tien-han, Chen 
Chien-heng, Chang Ta-shan, Wu Ting. 

Address: —c/o Chungking Normal 

School, Peipei, Szechwan. 


Chinese Christians Federation 

Founded on March 6, 1938, in Hankow to 
coordinate Christian services in the war 
effort. Membership: 500, 


Officers: —Chairman, Feng Yu-hsiang; 
Directors, Kyung Ko-to, Shen Wen-ching, 
Chang Po-ling, Shen Tse-kao, Tan Wo- 
hsin, Chang Lmg-kao, Miss Wu YNfang, 
Chang Chih-hsin, T. V. Soong. 

Address :—Institutional Church of the 
Methodist Church, 214 Pao An Rd., 
Chungking. 


Chinese Cultural Service Association, The 

Founded on February 2, 1944. Member¬ 
ship. 135. 

Officers: —Directors, Liang Han-chao, 
Wang Chung-hui, Hu Hsi-yuan, Kang 
Hsin-ju, Chang Chiu-ju, Pan Chang-yu. 

Address: —c/o Yawei Shorthand School, 
Yu Tung Chi, Chungking. 


Chinese Dramatic Association, The 

Founded in 1937. Membership: 85. 

Officers' —President, Ying Yun-wei. 
Playwrights, Chen Pai-chen, Yang Han¬ 
sen, Tsao Yu, Hsia Yen; Directors, Ho 
Meng-fu, Chen Li-tmg. 

Address .-—5-87 Sin Sen Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Chinese Economic Society, The 

Founded in Peiping in 1923, for exchange 
of economic knowledge, study of Chinese 
economic problems and introduction to 
China of new ideas of foreign economists. 
Publications, including works of the mem- 
bcis, number more than 1,000. Member¬ 
ship: 1,000 individual members and 10 
group members. Six branch associations. 

Officers: —President, Ma Yin-chu; Di¬ 
rectors. Ma Yin-chu, Wei Ting-sheng, 
Wang An-hsin, Pan Hsu-lun, D. K. Lieu. 
Franklin Ho; Acting Directors, Chen 
Chi-tsai, Chin Kuo-pao, Peng Hsueh-pei. 

Address :—87 Tsao Tze Lan Ya, Chung¬ 
king. 


Chinese Electrical Engineers’ Association, 
The 

Founded in November, 1935. Member¬ 
ship : 750. 

Officers: —President, Ku Yu-hsiu; Vice- 
President, Fan Chih-huan; Secretary, Wu 
Tao-i. 

Address,— c/o Chang Hsi, 248 Kuo Fu 
Rd., Chungking. 


Chinese Experimental Opera Society, The 
Founded on November 11, 1941. Mem¬ 
bership: 89. 



Officers: —President, Chou Kuei-teh; 
Executive Directors, Wang PeLlun, Chen 
Ting. 

Address;— c/o Chen Ting, c/o Cheng 
Po-chun, 18 Lin Hua St., Chungking. 


Chinese Federation of Border 
Reconstruction 

Founded in 1940, to promote border pro¬ 
ductive reconstruction as well as culture 
and fellowship among the border peoples. 
Membership: 173. 

Officers:— President, Yu Yu-jen; Vice- 
Presidents, Wang Lu-jen, Mao Ching- 
hsiang. 

Address: —3rd Floor, 17 Qiung Shan 
1st Rd., Chungking. 


Chinese Industrial and Commercial 
Federation 

Founded in 1939, for the purpose of devel¬ 
oping Chinese industries and commerce 
through mutual aid and cooperation. Ac 
tivtties include investigations, planning and 
publication. Membership* 177 individual 
members and 25 group members. 

Officers: —Directors, Wen Shao-ho, Wu 
Chcng-lo, Lo Mei-huan, Kang Hsin-ju, 
Chow Mao-chib, Ha Tze-an. Wang Yen- 
sung, Chang Mao-ching, Chiang Chih- 
cheng, Lin Chi-yung, Ma Wei-san. 

Address: —2nd Floor, Chien Kuo Bank, 
2 Min Tsu Rd., Chungking 


Chinese Institute for the Study of Racial 
Minorities 

Founded in July, 1939, to engage in re¬ 
search and popularization of the cultures 
of border peoples. Emphasis is laid on the 
study of the Chinese race, including border 
peoples from the ethnological point of 
view. Membership: 90. 

Officers: —Directors, Chang Si-man 
(Chairman), Yang Cheng-chili, Chang 
Jen-hsia. Ma Ho-tien, Huang Won-shan, 
Chen Chi-yun; Research Fellow, Hu 
Nai-an. 

Address: —c/o Democracy and Science 
Monthly, P.O. Box 255, Chungking. 


Chinese Institute of Chemical Engineers 

Membership: 434. 

Officers: —President, Chang Hung-yuan ; 
Secretary, C. M. Tu. 

Address:—</o Chang Hung-yuan, 
Chungking University, Shapingpa, Chung? 
king, 


Chinese Institute of Engineers 

Founded in Hankow in August, 1913, and 
merged with the Society of Chinese Engi* 
ncers in August, 1931. The purpse of the 
society is to develop engineering works 
and to study engineering problems by the 
joint efforts of engineers of various 
branches. Research committees are at 
work. There are 36 branches. Member¬ 
ship. 8,292 individual members and 60 
group members. The Engineering Bi¬ 
monthly and Bulletin of the Chinese Soci¬ 
ety of Engineers are published. 

Offii ers .—President, Tseng Yang-fu; 
Vice-Presidents, Hou Chia-yuan, Li Hsi- 
mou; Secretary-General, Ku Yu-chuan; 
Chief Editor, Wu Cheng-lo; Chief Treas¬ 
urer, Chu Chi-ching. 

Address: —4-194 Shang Nan Chu Ma 
Lu, Chungking. 


Chinese Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering 

Founded in 1927. Technical activities, 
suspended as a result of the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japane.se war, were resumed in 
1940. Mining and Metallurgy, formerly a 
quarterly bulletin, is now published semi¬ 
annually Membership: 1,200. 

Offii ers. —President, Wong Wen-hao; 
Vice-Presidents, Chen Li-fu, Tseng Yang- 
fu; Secretary, Tsao Chen-kuei; Treas¬ 
urer, Chu Chen: Executive Directors, Sun 
Yueh-chi/Hsu Pen-shun, Li Ming-ho. 

Address —127 Hsueh Tien Wan, Kuo 
Fu Rd., Chungking 


Chinese Institute of Public Finance 

Organized in Chungking on November 28. 
1941, for the study of public finance and 
financial problems and for assisting finan¬ 
cial reconstruction work of the Govern¬ 
ment. By January, 1945, the Institute had 
a membership of 2,800. There are 18 pro¬ 
vincial branch institutes. Publications in¬ 
clude Monopoly Polity and Rudiments of 
Its Regulations , Chinese Local finance, 
and the periodical Journal of Public 
Lirntni e. In collaboration with the Li 
Hsm Accounting School, the institution 
conducts supplementary courses in ac¬ 
counting. 

Offii ers :—General Director, H. H. 
Rung, Secretary-General, Miao Chiu- 
chieh; Secretary-in-Charge, Chu Pai-yin; 
Editor-in-Chicf, Liu Cheng-tung; Re¬ 
search Director, Wei Ting-shcng ; Organ¬ 
ization Director, Yang Mien-rhung. 

Address :—1 Chun Sen Rd., Shang- 
chingszc, Chungking. 



Chinese Islamic Association 

Changed to the present name in 1943 from 
“ Chinese Islamic National Salvation Fed¬ 
eration,” which was organized in Cheng¬ 
chow, Honan, in September, 1938. Major 
activities include organizing the Moslems 
of the country to rally to the support of 
the national policy; advancing education 
among the Moslems; fostering Moslem 
productive enterprises; and promoting 
Islamic culture in cooperation with other 
Moslem countries. The Association has 
528 branches (including one abroad). Its 
membership comprises virtually all people 
of the Islamic faith. 

Officers:— President, Pai Chung-hsi; 
Executive Directors, Tang Ko-san, Shih 
Tze-chow, Sun Sheng-wu, Ma Liang; 
Secretary-General, Chang Chien-pai; 
Deputy Secretary-General, Chang Yu- 
liang. 

Address: —132 Chung Hsing Rd., 
Chungking. 


Chinese Li Chiao Association, The 

An age-old organization pledging absten¬ 
tion from wine and smoking, the associa¬ 
tion with 1,079 branches is engaged in 
philanthropic activities. Membership: 
35,300. 

Officers: —President, Wang Yu-tsai; 
Executive Directors, Lo Fang-ting, Chou 
Tien-chen, Lo Yun-lung, Hsu Wei-ju. 

Address: —Yu Ling Tung, Shih Chiao 
Pu, Pahsien, Szechwan. 


Chinese Life Insurance Association 

Founded in Chungking in November, 1941, 
to popularize life insurance theories and 
assist in life assurance work. Member¬ 
ship; 154. 

Officers: —President, Lo Poi-cheng. 

Address: —c/o Life Insurance Depart¬ 
ment, Central Trust of China, Chungking. 


Chinese Medical Association, The 

The present Chinese Medical Association 
came into existence in 1932 with the amal¬ 
gamation of the two leading medical bodies 
in China, namely, the China Medical 
(Missionary) Association and the Na¬ 
tional Medical Association of China. The 
former had been founded 43 years pre¬ 
viously, while the latter had a history of 
17 years. Purposes: (1) to federate and 
bring into one compact organization duly 
qualified and scientifically trained physi¬ 


cians; (2) to propagate medical knowl¬ 
edge and advance medical science; (3) to 
uphold the standards of medical education; 
(4) to maintain high ethical standards of 
the medical profession, to safeguard its 
various interests and to promote friendly 
relations among its members; and (5) to 
cooperate with other medical societies or 
agencies in the attainment of the fore¬ 
going objects. 

Biennial conferences and scientific meet¬ 
ings are held regularly* The following 
scientific societies are component sections 
of the association, each confederating in 
their membership qualified specialists in 
the respective fields; Chinese Dermatology 
Society, Chinese Hospital Society, Chinese 
Society of Internal Medicine, Chinese 
Medical History Society, Chinese Society 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Chinese 
Pediatrics Society, Chinese Public Health 
Society, Chinese Ophthalmology Society, 
Chinese Otolaryngology Society, Chinese 
Radiology Society, Chinese Surgical Soci¬ 
ety, and Chinese Tuberculosis Society. 

Auxiliary to the associations are also 
the Council of Medical Missions, the 
Council on Legal Defense, the Council on 
Hospitals, the Council on Public Health, 
the Vacancies Bureau, and the bookselling 
and medical supplies departments. A mu¬ 
seum and the Way-Sung New Library 
are located at the association's headquar¬ 
ters in Shanghi (41 Tsepang Road). 

Membership' More than 3,000, 60 per 
cent being Chinese. Almost every nation¬ 
ality is represented. 

The association has local branches in 
leading cities and towms throughout China, 
notably in Kunming, Kweiyang, Chung¬ 
king, Chengtu, Sian, Lanchow, Anshun, 
Peiping, Shanghai, Hankow, and Canton. 

Before the Pacific War the association 
published two monthly Journals—the Na¬ 
tional Medual Journal in Chinese and the 
Chin ease Medical Journal in English; the 
National Health Journal , a bi-monthly, 
and the Chinese Medical Directory, an an¬ 
nual. In order to meet the needs of the 
medical profession in Free China, a Med¬ 
ical Digest. Chinese edition, was published 
semi-monthly in 1942-43, and an English 
edition of the Medical Abstracts as sup¬ 
plement to the Chinese Medical Journal, 
Chcnytii fidttion, has been published since 
1942. After the 6th biennial conference 
of the association in May, 1943, publica¬ 
tion of the National Medical Journal in 
Chinese was renewed w’hile the Medical 
Digest w*as discontinued and incorporated 
in the new journal as a special section. In 
addition, there is a U. S. edition of the 
Chinese Medical Journal published quar¬ 
terly in the United States since 1943, 
which serves as a link for bringing the 
medical profession in China in constant 
contact with the medical world at large. 



Officers :—Supervisory Board, Standing 
Committee Members, W. Y, Ting, T. A. 
Hu, S. N. Cheer, C. U. Lee, T. A, Li, 
Y. C. Wang, Robert K. S. Lim, P. Z. 
King, K. Cheung, H. C. Chang, J Heng 
Liu; Board of Directors, Executive Com¬ 
mittee Members, James K. Shen (Chair¬ 
man), H, P. Chu (Treasurer), M. S. Li, 
K. F. Yao, S. M. Hsu. 

General Office :—General Secretary, T. 
Y. Tai; Medical Secretary, T. L. Su; 
Business Secretary, ( K Yen; Chinese 
Editors, C. C. Chang, Y. Y Ying, Eng¬ 
lish Editors, E K Struthers, P. C Hou, 
J. Heng Liu, Szeming Sze. 

Address:— Koloshan, Chungking 


Chinese National Association of the Mass 
Education Movement 

Founded in Peiping in August, 1923, to 
study and experiment on mass education 
Empasis was first laid on the urban dis¬ 
tricts but later shifted to the rural sections 
with the establishment by the association 
of an experiment center at Tinghsten, 
Hopei, in November, 1926 The experi¬ 
ment was conducted on four vital phases 
of education and community life, namely, 
literary and general culture, livelihood, 
citizenship training and public health, 
through the coordination of school, society 
and home, with special emphasis on rural 
reconstruction and hsicn or county reform. 
The association moved to Szechwan in 
1938 to continue its research and experi¬ 
mentation work and founded a National 
College of Rural Reconstruction at Hsieh 
Ma Chang, Pahsien, near C hungking, for 
the training of rural workers. Other 
activities include assistance to Govern¬ 
ment organizations and social and cultural 
bodies in rural reconstruction, hsicn re¬ 
form, and advancement as well as plan¬ 
ning of social and mass education pro¬ 
grams. Membership - 273. 

Officers -—General Director, Y C 
James Yen; Directors, C Y Chu. Sun 
Fu-yuan, Chen Cho-san, Sun En-san, 
Wang Teh-liang, Hsieh Fu-yu. 

Address :—Hsieh Ma Chang, Pahsien, 
Szechwan. 


Chinese National Frontier Problem 
Society 

Activities of the society include lectures 
on frontier problems, sponsoring classes 
of frontier languages, frontier culture ex¬ 
hibitions, frontier expeditions and investi¬ 
gations, studying provisional frontier 
problems, and editing frontier publica¬ 
tions, Membership; 1,732. 


Officers, —President, Chu Yuan-mao; 
Directors, Chen Wen-mei, Chang Pin- 
chen, Shao Dinshen, Yen Lily, Wang Yi~ 
chin, Yu Chia-ming, Yin Chuch-ying. 
Address :—282 Kuo Fu Rd., Chungking. 


Chinese National Press Association 

Founded in 1941 in Chungking for the im¬ 
provement of Chinese journalistic enter¬ 
prises and study of journalism. Lectures 
are frequently sponsored both for members 
and for the genera) public. Membership: 
507. The t htitesc National Press Asso¬ 
ciation Annual is published in Chinese. 

Offims —President, Hsiao Tung-tze; 
Executive Directors, Hsiao Tung-tze, 
Tsao Ku-pin, Ma Hsing-ych, Huang 
Shao-ku, Hu Cluen-chung; Secretary, 
Tsao Ym-chih; Research Division, Ma 
Hsmg-yeh, Investigation Division, 
Thomas M H Chao; Publication Divi¬ 
sion, ('heng Sheh-wo. Service Division. 
Tang Chi-chin 

Address: --29 Hsing Lung St., Tung- 
yuanmen, Chungking 


Chinese National Women’s Association 
for War Relief, The 

Organized in Nanking on August 1, 1937, 
to mobilize women at home and abroad 
foi participation in wartime services and 
collection of funds for war relief, Major 
activities are troop-comforting service to 
wounded soldieis, making clothes and 
comfort fugs for soldiers, establishment 
of factories for relief of families and de¬ 
pendants of soldiers, founding of the honor 
soldiers’ self-governing experimental dis¬ 
trict for rehabilitation of disabled war¬ 
riors, organization of mutual aid societies 
of servicemen's dependants, medical units 
and other service corps Relief work is 
also administered to war refugees and war 
orphans Branch offices in Honan, 
Kwangturg, Hunan. Fukien, Shensi, Yun¬ 
nan, Kwangsi, Chungking, Chengtu, 
Kweivang, Peipei and Paisha 

Offii ers President, Mayltng Soong 
( hiang (Madame Chiang Kai-shek); 
Sec retary-General, Huang Tsui-fung 
(Miss). 

Adrdess - 17 Hsueh Tien Wan, 

Chungking. 


Chinese Physical Society 

Founded in 1932. Publication: Chinese 
Journal of Physics . Membership: 405; 
honorary members, 9. 



Officers: —President, Woo Yu-h sun; 
Vice-President, Ny Tsi-ze; Secretary, 
Tsien Ling-chao; Treasurer, Jen Chi- 
kong. 

Address: —c/o College of Science, Na¬ 
tional Southwest Associated University, 
Kunming. 


Chinese Political Reconstruction Society, 
The 

Founded in 1939 to engage in studies of 
political theories and practices with a view 
to introducing political reforms in China. 
The Political Reconstruction Monthly is 
published by the society Membership. 
2,700 

Officers. —President, Kao Hsiang-tai; 
Executive Directors. Lu Pei-chang, Liu 
Yung-kai, Wang Cho-jan; Secretaiy- 
General, Tien Yu-shih. 

Address ’—12 Sze Teh Li, Chung Shan 
1st Kd, Chungking. 


Chinese Political Science Association 

Organized in Nanking on September 1, 
1932* foi the purpose of promoting polit¬ 
ical thought m China. Major activities 
include research m postwar woikl peace 
plans, planning ot political reconstruction 
of the country, and research on draft 
constitution and local sell-government. 
Membership 150 

Officers —Executive Directors, Wang 
Shih-chieh (Chairman), Chow Keng- 
sheng, Chum Tuan-sheng, Pu Hsueh-feng, 
Chang Chung-fu; Secretary-General, Han 
Lih-wu. 

Address: —197 Chung Shan 3rd Rd., 
Chungking. 


Chinese Printing Society, The 

Founded on August 27, 1942. Member¬ 
ship * 189, 

Officers —President, Mi Wen-yung. 
Address: —c/o Mi Wen-yung, 8 Tsao 
Tze Lan Ya, Chungking. 


Chinese Research Society of Oceanic 
Reconstruction 

Founded on October 9, 1943. Member¬ 
ship : 162. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Hsu 
En-tseng, Hsu Pan-yun, Hsiao Cheng, 
Hsiao Chi-shan. 

Address :—Heng Lu, Shangchingsze, 
Chungking. 


Chinese Research Society of Social 
Economy 

Founded on February 2, 1943, to study 
and popularize principles of social econ¬ 
omy and to aid in the social economic 
reconstruction of the country. Member¬ 
ship . 114. 

Officers: — President, Mao Ching- 
lisiang, Executive Directors, Wang Yen- 
t".m, Shen Kuang-shih, Chou Kuang-chi, 
Yang Ju-kan. 

Address ’—Special No. 7 Ta Tsing 
Hsiang, Lin Kiang Rd., Chungking. 


Chinese Salt Administration Society, The 

Founded m 1937 to do research in prob¬ 
lems related to salt administration and to 
introduce reforms therein. Membership: 
41 

Offic ers . —President, Chung Li-chien; 
Directors, Wu To. Yang Lung-ku, Cheng 
Li-wen, Chu Teh-ling 

Address: —c/o P. O Box 30, Loshan, 
Szechwan. 


Chinese Sanitary Engineering Society 

Founded m Chungking on August 1, 1942, 
to studv and promote sanitary engineer¬ 
ing m China Major activities include 
statistical survey of the country’s sani- 
taiy engineering works and projects and 
research in sanitary engineering in the 
light ot the needs during the period of 
national demobilization. Membership: 
120 

Officers: —President, Koo Tsu-yuan; 
Directors, Chu Tai-hsin, Tao Pao-kai, 
Wang Teh-chin, Lu Yu-chun. 

Address :—5 Lu Cilia Ting Fang, Kolo- 
shan, Chungking. 


Chinese Social Problems Research Society 

Founded in 1938, the society collaborates 
with the United Nations Picture-News 
Office, the Chinese Rural Service and the 
Chinese Service of Producers. The Chi¬ 
nese Social Quarterly, Fighting China 
Monthly and Social Herald Bi-monthly 
are published. Membership: 900. 

Officers: —Directors, Lo Tun-wei, Li 
Li-hsia, Chang Chia-liang, Ho Chih-chao, 
Chang Tsung-ming, Chang Kuo-kan, Tan 
Ti-wu, Sung Tung-feng. 

Address :—Special No. 14, Hsinkaishih, 
Chungking. 



Chinese Social Service Affairs Association 

Founded in December, 1941. Brandi as¬ 
sociations in Chengtu, Lanchow. 

Officers: —President, Wang Key; Di¬ 
rectors, William Hsu, Wen Kuang-i.Vera 
Chang Wang (Mrs.), Koh Hou-chen, 
Chen Ti-sung. 

Address: —c/o' Wang Key, Ministry of 
Social Affairs, Lin Sen Rd., Chungking. 


Chinese Society for the Promotion of 
Border Reconstruction 

Founded in 1940. Membership: 608. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Chen 
l*chih, Leng Yung, Mao Ching-hsiang, 
Hsu Pei-keng. 

Address :—196 Min Sen Rd, Chung¬ 
king. 


Chinese Society of History 

Founded on March 24, 1943, for the study 
of history. Membership. 288. 

Officers: — Executive Directors, L. 
Tung-faug, Ku Chieh-kang, Fu Sze-nieni. 

Address: —c/o Li Tung-fang, Ministry 
of Education, Chungking. 


Chinese Society of Mental Measurements 

Founded on June 21, 1931, in Nanking, 
with the aim of studying and constructing 
psychological tests. Recently a large 
number of such tests have been conducted. 
Membership: 355. 

Officer: — Executive Director, Hsiao 
Hsiao-yung. 

Address: —c/o Psychological Labora¬ 
tory, National Central University Branch 
School, Pochi, Chungking. 


Chinese Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers 

Founded on February 1, 1943. Member¬ 
ship: 140. 

Officers: —President, Hsu Tsu-shan; 
Executive Directors, Yeh Tsai-fu, Wang 
Chao. 

Address: —c/o Marine Department, 
Chinese Maritime Customs, South Bank, 
Chungking, 


Chinese Society of Soil Mechanics 

Founded on July 12, 1943, to promote 
soil engineering in China, Membership: 
115. 


Officers:— President, Thomson Eason 
Mao; Executive Directors, Cheng Shao- 
ching, Chao Tsu-kang, Shu Kai, Li 
Chung-teh; Secretary-General, Li Chung- 
teh. 

Address :—12 Chu Hsing Tsun, Shang- 
chingsze, Chungking. 


Chinese Sociological Society, The 

Organized in August, 1928, to study 
theories and problems of sociology and 
social administration. Seven annual meet¬ 
ings have been held. Branches in Kun¬ 
ming, Chengtu and Pingshek (Kwang- 
tung). Membership: 160. 

Officers: — Executive Directors, Ko 
Hsiang-feng, Chen Ta, Sun Pen-wen; 
Directors, Wu Ching-chao, Wu Wen- 
tsao, Wu Tseh-lin, Pan Kwang-tan, Lung 
Kwan-hai, Li An-che. 

Address: —c/o Wu Ching-chao, War 
Production Board, Chungking. 


Chinese Stage Transportation Society, 
The 

Founded on March 25, 1943, to study the 
theories and practices of the age-old stage 
transportation system. 

Officers: — Directors, Hsueh Kuang- 
chien, Li Chung-pu, Tan Ping-hsun 
Address:— 32 Tseng Chia Yen, Chung¬ 
king 


Chinese Statistical Society, The 

Founded in 1930 to promote statistical 
work m China and to study theories and 
methods of statistics. Membership: 834, 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Wu Ta- 
chun (Chairman), Cheng Yao-pan, Jen¬ 
nings P Chu; Executive Supervisor, 
Cheng Yen-fen. 

Address’ —c/o Pan Hsueh-peng, Direc¬ 
torate of Statistics, National Government, 
Chungking. 


Chinese Textile Institute, The 

Founded in Shanghai on April 20, 1930, 
as an association of technicians in the 
textile industry to study the techniques 
of weaving and spinning. Books and 
periodicals on the textile industry are 
published. Branch associations in Lan¬ 
chow and Sian. Membership: 1,000. 

Officers: —President, Chu Hsieh-fang; 
Director, S. Y. Loy; Secretary, T. S. 
Chiang. 

Address: —26 Kiang Chia Hsiang, 
Chungking. 



Chinese Transportation Society, The 

Founded on August IS, 1943, to do re¬ 
search in the science of transportation and 
to help develop transportation facilities in 
China. Membership: 345. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, King 
Shih-hsuan, Hsieh Wen-lung, Wang 
Ping-nan. 

Address: —P. O. Box 5014, Chungking. 


Chinese Wartime Sanitation Society 

Founded in October, 1939, to encourage 
and assist sanitary workers in the study 
of technical questions for the promotion 
of public health in wartime. Member¬ 
ship: 1,214. 

Officers: —President, Koo Tsu-yuan; 
Executive Directors, Chang Hsiang-lin, 
Kuo Shao-hsing. 

Address: —P. O. Box 1, Koloshan, 
Chungking. 


Chinese Women’s Society for Study of 
Constitutionalism 

Founded in February, 1944. Member¬ 
ship .471. 

Offii ers •- - Executive Directors, Chen 
Yi-yun, Eu Yun-chang, Tang Kuo-chen, 
Hsiung Chih; Secretary-General, Djuang 
Chang 

Address. — Pahsien Middle School 
Compound. Chungking. 


Chung Hua Association of Accounting, 
Budgeting and Statistics 

Founded in 1940 Membership: 278. 

Officos:- -Directors, Yu Cheng-yuan, 
Shih Lmg-han, Chu WcLmcn, Chang 
Chang-ching. 

Address —c/q Chen Jcn-wang, 3-8 Lin 
Kiang Rd., Chungking. 


Chung Hua Police Research Society, The 

Founded on April 16, 1940, to study mat¬ 
ters relating to police theory and practice. 
Branches in Chungking, Chengtu, Sian, 
Lauchow, Kweiyang, Leiyang (Hunan), 
Enshih (Hupeh), Kian (Kiangsi) and 
Lihuang (Anhwei) Membership: 5,612. 
The Police * Voice Monthly is published in 
Chinese. 

Officers :—Honorary Director-General, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek; Honor¬ 
ary Directors, General Ho Ying-chin, 


Chow Chung-yueh; Director, General 
Chen Cheng; Chief Adviser, Tai Chi- 
tao; Members of Executive Committee,, 
General Hsueh Yueh, General Chen Yi; 
Advisers, Chen Ta-chi, T. F. Tstang, Li 
Pei-chi, K. C Wu, General Li Han-hun, 
General Ma Pu-fang, General Huang 
Hsu-chu, General Wang Tung-yuan; 
President, General Chen Cheng; Vice- 
President, Li Shih-chen. 

Address:— 9 Fuhsing St., Tantzeshih, 
South Bank, Chungking. 


Chung Hua Women’s Vocational 
Association 

Founded in Kunming in 1939. Member¬ 
ship: 150. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Miss 
Wu Chih-mei, Miss Shen Hui-lien. 

Address: —c/o Chung Hua Vocational 
School for Girls, Haitangchi, South Bank, 
Chungking. 


Chung Shan Society 

Organized to promote fellowship and to 
propagate the revolutionary spirit for the 
realization of the San Min Chu /. There 
are 13 branch societies in China and two 
abroad Membership: 752. The Chung 
Shan Monthly is published. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Liang 
Han-chao, Hsiao Tung-tze, Hsu Entseng, 
Chung Ticn-shan, Tang Kung-hsuan; 
Secretary-General, Kao Fang. 

Address :—Eastern Szechwan Normal 
School Compound, Chungking. 


Chung Yuan Reclamation Association 

Founded in Chungking in December, 1941, 
for development of reclamation enter¬ 
prises. 

Officers: —President, Chen Tsun-feng; 
Vice-President, Chung Ching-tang. 

Address :—12 Lten Hua St., Taomen- 
kou, Chungking. 


Chungking International Women’s Club 

Founded in 1938 with a three-fold purpose 
—to encourage better fellowship among 
the women of Chungking, to cooperate in 
community or national service, and to in¬ 
crease intellectual interests. Among its 
major activities are lectures, group dis¬ 
cussions, social meetings, annual charity 
bazaars, jumble sales, etc., to raise funas 
for social and charity work, besides group¬ 
ing the members for practical work into 



such sections as social service (handi¬ 
craft), cooking, working girls group, etc. 
Membership: 145. The Club Handbook 
is published annually and the CIWC 
News-Sheet (in English) monthly. 

Officers *—Honorary President, Lady 
Violet Seymour; Vice-President, Mr*. 
Peter Kiang; Secretary, Miss Lorene 
Telford; Treasurer, Mrs P. H Chang: 
Chairman, Membership Committee, Mrs. 
Konta Yang; Chairman, Social Service 
Section, Mrs. K. K Chai (City), Mrs. 
William Moyhing (South Bank) ; News- 
Sheet Editor, Miss Gladys Cheng ; Social 
Convener, Mrs. Marjorie Gao. 

Address: —c/o Mrs. Marjorie Gao, 48 
Lin Sen Rd., Chungking. 


Civil Engineering Society of China 

Founded in Hangchow on May 23, 1936, 
for studies m civil engineering and de¬ 
velopment of civil engineering reconstruc¬ 
tion. Research sections have been or¬ 
ganized to study various civil engineering 
problems Present membership • 522 In 
December, 1942, 17 branch societies were 
organized, their distribution being one 
each for the cities of C hungking, Chengtu, 
Lanchow, Chengku. Kunming. Kweiyang, 
Kweilin, Sian, I.oshan, Tienshui, Yishan, 
Taiho, Pingyueh, Hengyang, Kikiang, 
Changtmg, and Liuchow. Extended hos¬ 
tilities during 1944 caused suspension of 
five branches located at Kweilin, Yishan, 
Taiho, Hengyang. and Liuchow 
OMicrs . — President. F K Sah ; Vice- 
Presidents, Y S Mao, T. K Chao; Sec¬ 
retary-General, Y. Lo; Chief Treasurer, 
Y. S Pei; Editor-in-Chief, S T. Li; Di¬ 
rectors, C Y, Tu, T L. Chang, C Y. 
Hou, Lin Hung-hsun, Y. M Wu, F. C. 
Chow, Y. Shen, C L. Nieh, S H Cho\y, 
T C Yen, Y Lo, Y. S Pei, S. T Li 
Address: —c/o Chu Yen-pin, Ministry 
of Communications, Chungking. 


Cooperative League of China, The 

Founded in Chungking on February 22, 
1940. Activities include aid in the execu¬ 
tion of the three-year plan of cooperative 
development, training of cooperative 
workers through the Central Cooperative 
Training Institute, promotion of educa¬ 
tion among the members, and publication 
of two monthlies: The Cooperative Circle 
in Chinese and The Chinese Cooperative 
in Fjiglish. By the end of December, 
1944, there were in China 171,687 co¬ 
operative societies with a total member¬ 
ship of 15.824,716 individuals and a total 
share-capital of 1707,380,719. Member¬ 


ship of the League: 7,583 individual mem¬ 
bers, 2,084 group members. There are 17 
branches: Szechwan, Sikang, Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Fukien, Kwangtung, Che¬ 
kiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Honan, 
Shensi, Suiyuan, Kansu, Chinghai, Hunan 
and Chungking 

Officers '—President, Miachen S. Shaw; 
General Secretary, Hu Shih-chi; Direc¬ 
tors, Wong Sze-ym, Ben Szc-gin. 

. Iddi css '—12 Yangtzepa, Chuchimcn, 
Chungking 


Council on Foreign Affairs 

Founded in Hankow' in September, 1938, 
to study Chinese wartime foreign affairs 
problems, and international trends, as well 
as problems i elating to international law 
and diplomatic history Activities of the 
institute include publications, lectures and 
forums The f oreign Affairs magazine is 
published m Chinese bi-monthly Mem¬ 
bership 90 (mostly university professors 
and research workers) 

OffUc/s —Directors, Chang Tao-hsing, 
Chien Chin-lien, Huang Cheng-min, 
Chang Chung-fu 

Address —5 Wang Yell Shih Pao, 
Chung Hsmg Rd., Chungking 


F'conomic Research Society of China, The 

Organized on October 22, 1944. in Chung¬ 
king. to advance the study of economics 
and economic pioblems and to inaugurate 
economic enterprises for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the country The htanomic IVorld 
li’ecklv is published Membership: 600. 

Oftii ers: — President, Chi-yu Kw r an ; 
Executive Directors, Chi-yu Kwan, Fu 
Ju-lrn. Liu Hang-shen, Lu Pei-chang; 
Secretary-General, Liu Pei-tung. 

Address —27 Old Liang Lu Kou, 
Chungking. 


English Language Society of China 

Founded in Chengtu m 1942. Member¬ 
ship' 122 

Officers: —President, Yang Yu-yung; 
Executive Directors, Chou Chi-kuang, 
Chu Ta-lung, Yang Shoti-hsuen, Kang 
Hsion-chih; Sen clary, Cheng Chien-li. 
Address :—83 Ta Chin St., Chengtu, 


Entomological Society of China, The 

Founded in Chungking on November 12, 
1944, with the aim of advancing the wel- 



fare of humankind through the promotion 
of the study of entomology, Among its 
main activities are; (1) research in en¬ 
tomological problems of the country and 
announcement of results thereof to the 
public; (2) assistance to member work¬ 
ers; (3) encouragement of training pro¬ 
grams of entomological personnel; (4) 
conducting an entomological library; (5) 
editing and collecting literature covering 
this field, and (6) publishing periodicals 
on entomology. Branch societies have 
been organized in Chengtu, Kunming, 
Wukung (Shensi) and Meitan (Kwei¬ 
chow). 

Officers:— President, F. C Woo; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, T. L Tsou, Hsin 
Chieh-lu; Directors, P H. Tsai, H. T. 
Feng; Supervisors, Chang Chu-po, P W. 
Tsou 

Address: —c/o Chungking Office, Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau, San 
Kiang Tsun. Litzepa, Chungking. 


Ethnological Society of China 

Founded in December, 1923, to engage in 
research, investigations and collection of 
materials, lectures and discussions. Publi¬ 
cations • the Soutlmrsteni Border mag¬ 
azine and the litJuwlotjical Journal. 
Membership 61 

Offiiers —Executive Directors, Huang 
Wen-shan, Shang Cheng-tsu, Hsu T-tang 
Address' —c/o Hsu I-tang, University 
of Nanking. Chengtu 


Examination Administration Society of 
China 

Founded in Nanking in 1934, to study 
technique and system of examination of 
government-service personnel Member¬ 
ship 2,500 

Officers —Executive Directors, Chiang 
Ching-tien, Chow Pang-tao, Hou Shao- 
wcn. Li Hsueh-teng; Directors, Chen 
Man-jo, Yang Chun-mai, Ku Feng- 
hsiang 

Address.— c/o Chow Pang-tao, Exami¬ 
nation Yuan. Chungking. 


Farm Management Association of China, 
The 

Founded in Chungking on September 9, 
1944, to promote the agricultural recon¬ 
struction of New China through research 
and experiments in farm management, 
service to farmers, and agrarian reforms. 
Membership; 127. 


Officers: —President, Tang Chi-yu; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Liu Jun-tao, Chao 
Pao-chuan, Shin Chien-po, Yu Hsien- 
liang; Secretary-General, Liu Jun-tao. 

Address: —c/o Office of Farm Manage¬ 
ment Improvement, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry, Chungking. 


Federation of Overseas-Chinese Educa¬ 
tion 

Founded in Chungking in 1940, to carry 
on studies m education for overseas Chi¬ 
nese and to assist the Government in the 
improvement of educational methods and 
popularization of education among over¬ 
seas Chinese. There are 41 branch asso¬ 
ciations in different cities abroad. 

Officers: — Executive Directors, Yu 
Tsuti-hsien, Ku Shu-sung, Wang Chih- 
yuan. 

Address '—Ta Tien Wan, Chungking. 


Foreign Correspondents Club 

Organized in Chungking on May 18, 1943, 
to further the common interests of for¬ 
eign correspondents in China. The club 
holds regular monthly meetings to discuss 
the problems connected with the work of 
the foreign correspondents, and to take 
such action as the members feel is neces¬ 
sary to facilitate their work. The mem¬ 
bership includes both regular and transient 
correspondents in China, and fluctuates 
from month to month. 

OfHcns: —President, Theodore White; 
Vice - Presidents, Vadim Sinelnikoff, 
Spencer Moosa, Walter Rundle; Secre¬ 
tary, Maurice Votaw. 

Address: —c/o Press Hotel, Pahsien 
Middle School Compound, Chungking. 


Foreign Policy Association of China 

Founded in Chungking on April 8, 1945, 
for the study of foreign policy and the 
exploration of the world political arena 
with a view to furthering relations be¬ 
tween China and other countries. The 
association sponsors lectures and forums 
and publishes pamphlets and a quarterly. 
Membership: 157. 

Officers:— President, Cheng Tien-fang; 
Executive Directors, Chen Li-fu, Cheng 
Ticn-fang, Ho Yao-tsu, Quo Tai-chi, 
Shao Li-tze; Secretary-General, Chou 
Tze-ya, 

Address :—5 Wang Yeh Shih Pao, 
Chungking. 



Foreign Trade Association of China, The 

Founded in Chungking on October 3, 
1944, to promote import and export trade 
and strengthen China’s economic ties with 
other countries. The association has or¬ 
ganised an import and export transit com¬ 
mittee and a trade finance committee com¬ 
posed of specialists in the fields concerned, 
which from time to time advance pro¬ 
posals on various related subjects to the 
Government for consideration and adop¬ 
tion. Trade news-letters are published to 
further the link between the importer and 
exporter merchants and the producers of 
goods for export Membership: 220. 
Branch in Kunming, 

Officers: —President, Tsou Lin; Execu¬ 
tive Directors, Wu Ching-hang, Fan 
Chung-shih, Liu Hang-shen, Chen Chang- 
tung; Executive Supervisor, Kang Hsin- 
yuan; Secretary-General, Ku Keng-yu 

Address: —41 Tsang Pai Rd, Chung- 
king. 


Forestry Association of China 

Founded in 1911, for research in forestry 
and development of afforestation. The 
association has more than 500 members, 
all forestry experts. The Journal of the 
forestry Association of China is pub¬ 
lished periodically. The association lias 
model forests and special research workers 
in different provinces and branch associa¬ 
tions in Chengtu, and Kunming, 

Officers: — President, Yao Chuan-fa; 
Directors, Liang Hsi, D. Y. Lm, Li Shun- 
ching, Chu Hm-fang. 

Address :—8 Weichiawan, Peipci, Sze¬ 
chwan (or c/o Tienshengchiao Post Office, 
Peipei). 


Geographical Education Research 
Association of China 

Founded in 1936, for the promotion of 
geographical education and study of teach¬ 
ing methods and materials for geography 
classes in middle and elementary schools. 
Membership: 1,020. 

Officers: —President, Hu Huan-yung ; 
Directors, Chu Ping-hai, Li Yu-lin, Jen 
Mei-ao, Shea Ju-sheng. 

Address' —c/o Department of Geog¬ 
raphy, National Central University, 
Shapingpa, Chungking. 


Geographical Society of China, The 

Founded in Nanking on August 22, 3934, 
with the aim of collecting materials relat¬ 


ing to geography and spreading geo¬ 
graphical knowledge through research, in¬ 
vestigations, lectures and discussions. In 
1935 the society represented China at the 
World Geographical Conference held in 
Poland. Activities include the holding of 
annual conferences and lectures, and pub¬ 
lication of journals, books and maps. The 
Journal of the Geographical Society of 
China (bi-lingual), formerly a quarterly, 
is published annually. Membership: 300 

Officers' —President, Hu Huan-yung; 
Councillors, Chu Co-ching, G. Yun Chang, 
Hu Huan-yung. John Lee, Chang Yin- 
tang, Shu-tang Lee, Joseph Lee, Manod 
Jen, Tu Chang-wang, Chu Pin-hai, Wong 
Wen-hao, Huang Kuo-chang; Secretary- 
General, Shu-tang Lee; Secretary. Julian 
Wu. Treasurer, Chu Pin-hai; Chief Edi¬ 
tor, G. Yun Chang. 

Address' —c/o Department of Geog¬ 
raphy, National Central University, 
Chungking. 


Geological Society of China, The 

Founded on January 27, 1922, in Peiping 
to study geology and related sciences 
Besides annual meetings, lectures, discus¬ 
sions and investigation trips are held from 
time to time. Extensive geological sur¬ 
vey of the whole country except Mongolia 
and Tibet has been conducted by this 
society. Among 1945 projects is the 
preparation of a geological map of China 
under the auspices of the National Geo¬ 
logical Survey of the Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs. Research subsidies and 
awards granted to geologists include the 
V. K Ting Memorial Prize and the Chao 
Ya-tseng Memorial Subsidy. Member¬ 
ship : 544. Branch in Kunming. 

The Bulletin of the Geological Society 
of China is published quarterly in English 
and 7 1 ( hilt Lnn Pwq (Geological Re¬ 
view) bi-monthly in Chinese. 

Officers' —President, J S. Lee; Secre¬ 
tary, T H Yin; Treasurer, T. F. Hou. 

Address.— c/o National Geological Sur¬ 
vey, Peipei, Szechwan. 


German-Returned Students’ Association 

Founded on May 30, 1943. Membership: 
250. 

Officers: — President, Chu Chia-hua; 
Vice-Presidents. Hsu Pei-keng, Tan Po- 
yu; Executive Directors, Hu Shu-hua, 
Lu Chih-ping, Hu Tao, Tsao Ku-pin; 
Executive Supervisors, Ku Cheng-kang, 
Lone Liang, Kwan Chi-yu. 

Address: —40 Lin Kiang Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 



Golden Set Research Institute of 
Chemical Industry 

Founded in August, 1922, in Tangku, 
Hopei, by Fan Hsu-tung. The institute 
is the first private chemical engineering 
research organ in China. More than 90 
papers ami treatises on research and in¬ 
vestigation projects in agricultural chem¬ 
istry, chemical analysis, metallurgical and 
chemical engineering have been published 
in the journals and publications of the 
institute and similar organizations at 
home and abroad. 

Officers: — Director, Sun Hsueh-wu; 
Deputy - Director, Chang Cheng-lung ; 
Chief of Bacteriological Division, Fang 
Hsin-fang; Chief of Pharmaceutical Fac¬ 
tory, Liu Yang-hsuen; Chief of Analytical 
Laboratory, Chao Po-chuan; Chief of 
Dyestuff Division, Wei Wen-teh. 

Address: —P.O. Box 4, Wutungchiao, 
Szechwan. 


Health Education Association of China 

Founded in July, 1935, to promote health 
education on a nation-wide scale as a 
means to enhance the health level of the 
nation. Besides assisting the Government 
in health movements, the association 
holds exhibitions and lectures and pub¬ 
lishes booklets on health education. The 
Medical Service In Wartime is a monthly 
publication. Membership: 552. Four 
branch associations. 

Officers' —Director, Chen Kuo-fu ; Sec¬ 
retary-General, Hu Ting-an, 

Address :—14 Park Rd, Pcipei, Szech¬ 
wan. 


Herbal Medicine Society of China 

Organized by practitioners in Chinese 
native medicine. 7 hr Native Medicine 
Monthly is published. Membership: 4,30. 

Officers: —President, Chang Chien-chai; 
Executive Directors, Wu Chuan-an, Lu 
Chun-kuo, Chiang Hsi-chun. Hu Shu- 
chen, Tang Ping-kwei; Chief Secretary. 
Chen Yao-yi. 

Address:~~c/o Chang Chien-chai, Shih 
Hui Shih, Chungking. 


Haien Administration Society of China 

Organized to study theoretical and prac¬ 
tical problems in hsien administration for 
the promotion of the New Hsien System 
which is aimed at the advancement of 
local self-government and the realization 


of constitutional government. Member** 
ship: 348, *** 

Officers: — President, Chou Chung- 
yueh; Executive Directors, Sung Mtt-chia, 
Lin Ching, Pang Ching-tang, Chen Cheng, 
Wen Pu-cheng; Secretary-General, Li 
Shan-yun. 

Address :—37 Chung Using Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Hua Chiao Li Chih Association 

Association of returned overseas Chinese 
founded on October 26, 1943. I iterally, 
the name is “Overseas Chinese Moral En¬ 
deavor Association/’ Membership: 271. 

Officers: —President, Lim Keng-lian; 
Executive Directors, Ho Pao-jen, Khaw 
Boon-teng, Wong Shu-fun, Peck Giong- 
hong. 

Address :—Second Floor, Kwangtung 
Provincial Bank, Shensi Rd., Chungking. 


Hydraulic Engineering Society of China 

Organized in April, 1931, for the promo¬ 
tion of hydraulic reconstruction projects 
in China. Major activities include re¬ 
search in and planning of hydraulic en¬ 
gineering model districts, collection of 
literature on hydraulics and compilation 
and revision of hydraulic terminology. 
Thirteen volumes of Hydraulic Monthly 
and more than 10 Hydraulics Rare Edt~ 
tion Reprints were published before the 
war. Since 1938 a monthly magazine— 
Hydraulics —has been issued. Member¬ 
ship 1,552, including members, associate 
members and student members. Branches 
in Sian and Chcngku (Shensi). 

Officers: —President, D. Z. Shen; Vice- 
President, Hsu Kai; Secretary-General, 
Yang Pao-po. 

Address: — P.O. Box 1, Hsinchiao, 
Chungking. 


Infant Health Association of China 

Founded in Nanking in October, 1930, 
to engage in the study of pediatrics, im¬ 
prove the methods of infant nursing, and 
spread knowledge of infant care. Major 
activities include sponsoring of an infant 
clinic, consultations on the health of 
mothers and babies, home visits, and pub¬ 
lication of picture stories of infant nurs¬ 
ing and care. Membership: 150, 

Officers: — Executive Secretary, Hu 
Ting-an; Medical Counsellors, Chen 
Wen-ta, Ti Chou-san, Yang Shu-hsin. 

Address: —c/o National Kiangsu Med¬ 
ical College, Peipei, Szechwan. 



Institute lor Research in Chinese 
Architecture 

Founded in January, 1929, in Peiping to 
engage in research of Chinese architecture 
(particularly ancient architecture) and 
related arts in respect of dwellings, 
bridges, sculptures, mural structures and 
furniture. More than 200 municipalities 
and hsicH have been investigated and re¬ 
search work and studies made of more 
than 1,000 ancient architectural works 
and related art subjects. Membership: 
66 . 

Publications include Bulletin of the In¬ 
stitute for Research in Chinese Architec¬ 
ture, Chinese Architectural Designs Ref¬ 
erence Album in 10 volumes and 26 other 
works fall published before the war). 

Officers: — President, Chu Chih-chm; 
Executive Directors, Chou I-chun, Chu 
Chia-hua, Yeh Kung-cho, 

Address: —P.O. Box 4, Lichuang, Nan- 
chi, Szechwan. 


Institute for the Promotion of Dr. Sun 
Yat*sen’s Industrial Plan 

Founded in tne spring of 1941 under the 
joint sponsorship of the Chinese Society 
of Engineers and nine other engineering 
organizations. On the basis ot Dr. Sun’s 
Industrial Plan, the institute is drawing 
up a detailed survey for the purpose of 
centralizing the nation’s efforts for 
national reconstruction. A Report on 
the Study of Dr. Suit Vat-sen’s Industrial 
Plan has been published. In 1943 a 
Chungking branch institute was organized 
by a group of high officials of the Kuo- 
mintang and the Government. 

Officers: —President, Chen Li-fu ; Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, Wong Wen-hao, H. 
Y. Chang, P S. Shen, E. T. H su, H. P. 
Chu, F. ,K. Sah, Y. Yang, T. C Ma, 
H. S. Luke; Director-General, Yeh Siu- 
feng; Deputy Director-General, Su 
Kwang-yu. 

Address :—282 Kuo Fu Rd., Chungking 


Institute for the Promotion of People’s 
Livelihood in China, The 

Founded in 1939, to study and promote 
the livelihood of the people by means of 
experimental education. Many of the 
projects of the institute have been exe¬ 
cuted in collaboration with the People’s 
Livelihood Education Society of China. 
The institute has under its control and 
supervision; (1) a research bureau; (2) a 
printing office; (3) Ming Chien middle 
school; (4) an experimental primary 


school; (5) educational farms; (6) trav¬ 
elling social education corps; (7) a train¬ 
ing school for social workers; (8) a 
weaving factory; (9) a factory for the 
manufacture of agricultural products, and 
(10) educational cooperative stores. 

Officers: —Director, Tai Shuang-chiu. 

Address :—Yu Tung Chi, Pahsien. 


Institute of Chinese Social 
Administration, The 

Founded in Chungking on March 26, 1944, 
to study and promote the theory and 
practice of social administration according 
to the social policy of the late Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, with a view to aiding the Gov¬ 
ernment in its social reconstruction pro¬ 
gram. Membership: 237. Branch insti¬ 
tutes in Chengtu and Kweiyang. 

Officers .-—Executive Directors, Hung 
Lan-yu, Wu Wen-tsao, Pao Hua-kuo, Liu 
Chi-hung; Secretary-General, Chiang 
Chi-hang. 

Address: —c/o Hung Lan-yu, Ministry 
of Social Affairs, Chungking 


International Association of Y’s Men’s 
Clubs 

With a history of more than 15 years in 
China, the association has been active in 
helping spread the International Y’s Men's 
Movement of fellowship, service and cul¬ 
ture. Before the war there were 16 clubs 
in China, with a total membership of 400. 
There are about 100 members in Free 
China All the clubs in China are char¬ 
tered by the Y’s Men’s International, with 
general headquarters in Chicago. A 
Chungking chapter was organized in the 
spring of 1939. 

Address: — Chungking Chapter — c/o 
Thomas M. H Chao, Journalism Build¬ 
ing, Chung Shan 1st Rd., Chungking. 


International Economics Association of 
China, The 

Founded on September 2, 1943, to pro¬ 
mote international economic cooperation 
and to further the economic relations of 
China with other countries. Activities in¬ 
clude publishing the International Eco¬ 
nomic Sendee in English, and holding 
forums and lectures. Membership; 480. 

Officers: — Director - General, H. H. 
Kung; Executive Directors, Sun Fo, 
Wong Wen-hao, Hsu Kan, K. P. Chen; 



Secretary-General, Chi Chao-ting; Deputy 
Secretary-General, Cheng Hai-feng. 

Address:— 44 Tsang Pai Rd,, Chung¬ 
king. 

International Law Society of China 

Founded on May 12, 1944. 

Officers: —President, Sun Fo ; Execu¬ 
tive Directors, Wang Chung-hui, Quo 
Tai-chi. 

Address: —c/o Chialing House, Chung¬ 
king. 


International Relief Committee of China 

Formerly the International Red Cross 
Committee of Central China founded in 
Hankow on September 9. 1937 Present 
name adopted after reorganization in Sep¬ 
tember, 1941. The main purpose of this 
chaiity organization is to administer re¬ 
lief to those suffering from the war in 
China. More than 200 medical and health 
organizations are receiving aid and finan¬ 
cial subsidies from the committee Other 
forms of activity include distribution of 
textbooks to institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing, development of handicraft industry, 
administering aid to university faculties 
and industrial workers, assistance to mis¬ 
sion hospitals and personnel, relief to those 
suffering from leprosy 

Main office in Chungking, branches in 
Yuanling, Kunming and .Sian and rep¬ 
resentatives of the committee in Chengtu 
and Ktitling 

Officers'— Chairman, James K. Shen ; 
Vice-Chairman, Penning Sweet; Flxecu- 
tive Director, V S. I)jang, Associate 
Director, T. S. Outerbridge, Treasurer. 
Arthur B. Code; Members, Executive 
Committtee, Brandon Cadbury. A. Stew¬ 
art Allen, Yui Sing-ching, Nora T Hsi- 
ung Chu, I) Y Lin, Hsiao Ching-yuin, 
Frank Houghton, Arthur F Dempsey, R. 
T Henry 

Address - 84 Mati St., Nanchimen, 
Chungking. 


Italian-Returned Students’ Association 

Founded on June 12. 1942. Membership: 

56 . 

Officers- —President Liu Wen-tao; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Shih Hsiao-hsicn, 
Hsueh Kuang-chien, Hsu Sing-chu, Kao 
Chien. 

Address:—76 Ming Tsu Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Japanese-Returned Student*’ Association 

Organized in Nanking in 1932 under the 
leadership of Tat Chi-tao, Membership: 
3,000. 

Officers: —Executive Directors, Wang 
Peng-sheng, Shih Wei-huan, Chiu Yu-lin, 
Kung Teh-po 

Address — c/o Yen Yung-i, Labor Bu¬ 
reau, Ministry of Social Affairs, Chung¬ 
king. 


joint Office of Chinese Association of 
Education and Culture 

Founded in May, 1937, as a coordinating 
body for all educational and cultural 
organizations aiming at educational prog* 
ress and reform by collective efforts. 
The office was temporarily suspended 
when the war began but resumed its 
activities after removal to Chungking. 
Publications and cultural lectures are 
sponsored Attached to the office are 
research committees on educational sys¬ 
tem. border education, and scientific edu¬ 
cation Membership- 12 organizations 

Officers —Chang Po-ling, Chang Yin, 
Kiang Heng-yuan, Chen Li-kiang, Kuo 
Yu-shon, Meng Pti, Wu Nan-hsuan. 
Chiang Fu-tsung, Hsiao Hsiao-yung, 
Shao Shuan-chiu, Gutisun Hoh, Ma Re¬ 
tail, Hsu Cho-shih, Hsu Su-en 

Address —Wen Chang Rung, Ching- 
mukwan, Szechwan. 


Law Society of China, The 

To do research in law for improvement 
of the Chinese legal and judicial system, 
the society was formally inaugurated on 
September 20, 1935 In addition to the 
China Laic Review, the society has pub¬ 
lished a Collation of Rudiments of li'ar- 
time Laics and Rcifidations. Treatises 
on Chinese laws are also in preparation. 

Main tasks to be undertaken by the 
society during 1945 include (1) the estab¬ 
lishment of the authority of law ; (2) the 
acceleration of the movement for the 
rule of law; (3) the widespread of com¬ 
mon sense in law; and (4) the study of 
postwar problems. 

Officers: —Chairman, Chu Cheng; Sec¬ 
retary-General. Liu Wei-ling; Deputy 
Secretary-General, Chang Chi-tai. 

Address:— 590 Lin Sen Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 



Library Association of China 

Founded in Peiping in June, 1925, to 
foster die growth of libraries and to 
effect mutual help among librarians. Ac¬ 
tivities include assistance to provinces in 
the interior in setting up main libraries; 
planning a readjustment of libraries in 
the postwar period; and publishing bul¬ 
letins and a collection of indices. Rep¬ 
resentatives of the association were 
delegates to the International Library 
Congress four times Close contact with 
libraries in foreign countries has been 
maintained. Membership: 134 group 
members; 427 individual members. 

Officers: — President, Yuan Tung-li; 
Directors, Liu Kuo-chun, Chiang Fu- 
tsung, Shen Tsu-yung. Wang Wcn-shan, 
Hung Yu-feng, Wang Yun-wu, Mao Kun, 
Chen Hsuen-tze, Wang Chang-ping, Hsu 
Chia-ling, Kwci Chih-pai, Yen Wen-yu, 
Li Hsiao-yuan. Tu Ting-yu, Supervisors, 
Liu Yi-cheng, Ho Jih-chang. Hsu Chia-pi, 
Shen Hsueh-chih, Chen Tung-yuan, Wang 
Yin-wen, Tai Chih-chieti, Chiang Wen- 
chin, Chiu Kai-min. 

Address: —c/o National Library of Pei¬ 
ping, Shapingpa, Chungking. 


Life Insurance Institute of China, The 

Founded in Chungking in November. 
1941, to popularize life insurance theories 
and render assistance in life insurance 
work. Membership: 170. 

Officers: —President, Chen Yu; Execu¬ 
tive Directors, Chen Shih, Clm Wen- 
chiao; Executive Supervisor, Pei-then 

Lo. 

Address :—Special No. 17 Mm Kuo Rd , 
Chungking. 


Mathematics Society of China 

Founded in Kunming in 1940 for the 
advancement of mathematics. Member¬ 
ship: 179, 

Officers ; — Directors, Chiang Li-fu, 
Chen Shen-sheng, Hua Lo-keng, Hiong 
King-lai, Su Buchin, Chen Kien-kwong, 
Yang Ko-chuen, Kiang Tsai-han, Sun 
Dan. 

Address: —P.O. Box 96, Kunming. 


Medical Education Society of China, The 

Founded in 1938, to bring up to date med¬ 
ical education in China, and to aid in the 
training of medical personnel. Member¬ 
ship: 200. 


Officers:— President, Chen Yu; Execu¬ 
tive Directors, Hu Shu-cheng, Chiu Siao- 
tien, Huan Shih-an, Hsu Chiao-yuan, 
Address:—c/o Chen Yu, Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, Chungking, 


Mental Hygiene Association of China 

Organized for the purpose of preserving 
and promoting mental health as well as 
preventing mental disorders. Member¬ 
ship : 236. 

Officers —Executive Directors, Ai Wei, 
Wu Nan-hsuan, Hsiao Hsiao-yung, Chen 
Chien-shiu, Chu Chang-kcng. 

Address P. 0. Box. 32, Chingmu- 
kwan, Szechwan. 


Meteorological Society of China 

Founded in Tsingtao on October 10, 1924, 
to promote meteorological science and to 
develop meteorological activities. Publi¬ 
cation: The Meteorological Magazine (in 
Chinese). Membership: 314 individual 
members and 20 group members. 

Office)s: — President, Co-ching Chu; 
Councillors, John Lee, Chang-wang Tu, 
Ping-hai Chu, P. K. Chang, Hsia-chien 
Huang, Hu Huan-yung, A. Lu, V. Y. 
Chu, Jaw' Jcou-jang, K. Y Cheng; Sec¬ 
retary-General, John Lee. 

Add}css: —c/o National Research In¬ 
stitute of Meteorology, Academia Sinica, 
Peipei, Szechwan 


Midwives Association of China 

Founded on December 15, 1941, in Chung¬ 
king, for the promotion of maternity and 
infant welfare m general Among its 
chief activities is the maintenance of the 
Chungking Obstetrical Hospital, which is 
philanthropical in nature and operates on 
public donations and subsidies from Gov¬ 
ernment organization such as the National 
Health Administration and the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. The association also 
recommends and procures employment for 
its members. Publications include the 
Year Hook of the Midxmi'cs Association 
of China, 1944. Membership. 1,200. 

Officers — President, Miss Hsieh Neng. 

Address :—40 Teh Hsing Li, Chi Hsin 
Kang, Chungking. 


Municipal Reconstruction Association 

Organized to study and promote municipal 
reconstruction. 

Officers: — Directors, Chiu Ho-ching, 
Li Cheng-wu, Chiu Chih-chung, Yao 



Hua-sung, Waung Jih-chang, Wang 
Tsun-chieh, Chow Man-fan, Kiang 
Kang-Ii, Chang Yu-hsin. 

Address :*-145 Chung Shan 2nd Rd., 

Chungking. 


National Anti-Aggression Association of 
Chinese Dramatic Workers 

Founded in Hankow on January 1, 1938. 
Branches in Kunming, Chengtu, Sian, 
Lanchow and Wanhsien. Membership: 
438. 

Officers: —President, Chang Tao-fan; 
Executive Directors, Yu Ke-tsi, Lao 
Sheh, Sang Han-sheng, Ma Yen-hsiang, 
Yu Keh-chieh; Secretary, Ma Yen-hsiang. 

Address :—Third Floor, 116 Chung 
Shan 1st Rd., Chungking. 


National Anti-Aggression Association of 
Chinese Musical Workers 

Founded on December 25,1938. Member¬ 
ship: 230. 

Officers:— Directors, Hu Jan, Giin Lu- 
sheng, Tai Chi-jen, Hung Lan-yu. 

Address: —2-52 Chang Chia Hua Yuan, 
Chungking. 


National Anti-Aggression Association of 
the Literary Workers of China 

Membership: 450. 

Officers:— Directors, Lao Sheh, Shao 
Li-tze. 

„ Address :—65 Chang Chia Hua Yuan, 
Chungking. 


National Association for Refugee 
Children 

Founded in Hankow on March 10, 1938, 
to administer relief to refugee children. 
It has since provided shelter, food and 
education for about 30,000 war waifs, 
many of whom are children of men in the 
fighting service. The association main¬ 
tains 28 orphanages besides 10 branches in 
China. 

Officers: — Director, Mayling Soong 
Chiang (Madame Chiang Kai-shek) ; 
Secretary-General, Mrs. Nora Hsiung 
Chu, 

Address 17 Hsueh Tien Wan, Chung¬ 
king* 


National Association for the Production 
of Medical and Therapeutical Supplies 

Founded on November 1, 1942, to assist 
the medicine-producing organs in the pro¬ 
duction of medicines and medical, and 
therapeutical instruments. Membership; 
39 group members; 38 individual mem-’ 
bers. 

Officers ;—President, Lo Hsia-tien; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Chiang Ta-chu, Chen 
Feng-kao, Chang Nien-kai. 

Address: —40/1 Lin Sen Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


National Association for the Welfare of 
the Blind 

Frequently called “National Blind Wel¬ 
fare Association,” the organization was 
inaugurated in Chungking on July 6, 
1942, to engage in various forms of relief 
and education for the blind of all ages, 
ranking from primary school to educa¬ 
tional institutes for blind adults. Much 
stress is laid upon learning of Braille and 
industrial education which aims to lead 
the blind toward earning self-support to 
considerable extent. Trachoma clinics 
for prevention of blindness have been 
opened in Chungking, Chengtu, Lanchow, 
Kweiyang, Neikiang and Pishan for civil¬ 
ians, and ten other centers for enlisted 
men. Membership. 5,000 

Officers: —President, Madame H. H, 
Rung; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Niu Yung- 
chien, Ku Cheng-kang; Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral, Wallace Kiang. 

Address :—-Fifth Floor, Meifeng Bank 
Building, Giung Cheng Rd., Chungking. 


National Association of Chartered 
Accountants 

Founded in 1933. 

Officers:— Directors, Hsi Yu-shu, Wen 
Yi-yu, Kiang Wan-ping, Hsieh Ling, 
Chien Kai, Ho Yuan-rning, Chen Chih- 
hsiang. 

Address:—c/o Hsi Yu-shu, 224 Shensi 
Rd., Chungking. 


National Association of Vocational 
Education of China 

The purpose of the association is to 
popularize and improve mass education 
with a view to better livelihood. Founded 
in May, 1917, it has now 3,461 individual 



members and a group membership of 138 
units. Major activities include investi¬ 
gation and research in vocational educa¬ 
tion and vocations; compilation and pub¬ 
lication of books and tests; vocational 
training and guidance; continuation edu¬ 
cation; and vocational guarantee service. 
Among the subsidiary organs arc branch 
offices in Kunming, Kvveiyang and 
Chengtu, three vocational schools (in 
Chungking, Chengtu and Shanghai), con¬ 
tinuation schools (7 in Shanghai and 
one each in Chungking, Chengtu, Kwei- 
yang, and Kunming), vocational guid¬ 
ance offices in Chungking, Chengtu, Kun¬ 
ming, Kvveiyang, and Shanghai, four in¬ 
dustrial organs and others 

Publications in Chinese and English 
number more than 260, including the 
Education and location (in Chinese 
formerly monthly, now quarterly), The 
National Association of lVocational Edu¬ 
cation of China: Semi-Annual Report 
and many books on vocational education. 

Officers: —Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Chien Yung-ming, Executive 
Director, Huang Yen-pei; Office Direc¬ 
tors, Yang Wci-yu, Chi a Kuan-jen 
Address —56 ('hang Qua Hua Yuan, 
Chungking. 


National Child Welfare Association of 
China 

The oldest organization of its kind m 
China, the association was formally set 
up in Shanghai on April 4 (Chrldien’s 
Day in China), 1928. It cares for orphans 
and promotes child welfare in general. 
During wartime it engages in relief of 
refugee children as well as children of 
men in the nation’s fighting service War 
has caused the suspension of its branch 
associations in Peiping, Luanhsicn (Ho¬ 
pei), Loyang and Chengchow, while 
branches m Lanchow, Chengtu, and 
Kiangsi are carrying on Membership. 
1 , 200 . 

Officers: —Honorary President, Chiang 
Kai-shek; President, H H Kung, Hon¬ 
orary Secretary-General, Tu Yung, Sec¬ 
retary-General, Chen Tieh-sheng; Dcp- 
uty Secretary-General, Liu Fa-cheng 

Address:—39 Tuan Shan Pao, Loc- 
hiapa, South Bank, Chungking. 


National Christian Council of China, The 

Founded in Shanghai in 1922 Wartime 
services include aid to civilian refugees, 
refugee children, refugees from Fmropc, 
soldiers, wounded soldiers, new recruits, 
and others. Local councils have been 
established in Fukien, and Kwangtung 


provinces and in Chungking, Chengtu and 
other cities in Szechwan, There are 23 
group members. 

Officers: —General Secretary, W. Y. 
Chen; Acting General-Secretary, Luther 
Shao; Associate, General-Secretaries, 
George Wu, E H. Cressy; Secretaries, R. 
D Rees, William L. Hsu, George Geng, 
Y. Y. Lm, Mrs. Gish, H K. Ma, F. 
Oldt, T. S Outerbridge, W P. Mills. 

Address —10 Tai Cilia Hsiang, Chung¬ 
king 


National Christian Service Council for 
Wounded Soldiers 

Organized to render various services to 
wounded soldiers Membership. 150. 
Ten branches 

Officers —President, H H. Kung, Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, J L. Huang, Chung 
Ko-to. Cheng Yuan-hsueh 
Add) ess —Tso Clua Hua Yuan, Kan 
Ping ('hang, South Bank, Chungking 


National Committee, YMCA of China 

Founded m 1896 as a coordinating organ 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tions m China, though the first student 
“Y” association w ; as founded in 1885 and 
the first city association m 1895. Up to 
the summer of 1945 there were in all of 
China 23 uty associations (excluding 
those in enemy-occupied areas which have 
temporarily suspended their activities), 82 
student associations (52 in universities and 
colleges and 30 m middle schools), and 
nine student service centers Wartime 
seivices include (1) emergency service to 
soldiers, 43 units (including four for the 
Chinese Aimy in India organized in Jan¬ 
uary, 1944) , ( 2 ) civilian relief (3) , pro¬ 
motion of international understanding and 
goodwill (four secretaries from China at 
present are engaged in deputation w’ork in 
foreign countries). Another important 
service of the committee during the last 
eight war years has been student relief 
through 24 local committees under the 
direction of the National Student Relief 
Committee. In 1944, 15,000 individual 
students were benefited by a relief fund 
amounting to (43,000,000, The total mem¬ 
bership in the last years has increased to 
upwards of 100,000, representing a three¬ 
fold increase over the prewar total. 

The Association Press of China*a sub¬ 
sidiary organ of the committee, has been 
publishing books and pamphlets, both 
original and translated works, on religious, 
social, economic and political subjects. 

Officers' —Board of Directors, Chang 
Po-ling (Chairman), W. Y, Chen (Vice- 



Chairman), Fci Chi-ho (Secretary), Chen 
Chung-sheng (Treasurer), Ting Kwet- 
tang, O. K. Yui, 1) Y. 1-in, Holiington 
K. Tong, Tung Chen-tao, S. C. Leung 
(Genei al- Secretary), Lyman H cover 
(Associate General-Secretary). 

Address —38 Chung Hsueh St, Tant- 
zeshth. South Bank, Chungking. 


National Committee, YWCA of China 

Organized m 1899, nine years following 
the organization of the first YWCA in 
China (m the Southern Presbyterian 
Chris’ School m Hangchow, 1890), to 
coordinate and assist in the work of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations 
in China The committee moved to 
Chengtu in the spring of 1941 from its 
former headquarters in Shanghai Under 
the committee are 21 city associations and 
six rural associations. There are also 
53 registered girls’ clubs and student as¬ 
sociations in 80 schools Since the out¬ 
break of the war, the committee and it** 
associations have engaged in various 
forms ot war relief work. 

()Mi ers — K \ ee u t i v e Com mitt e e, 
Chengtu—Chairman, Mrs Y P Mei: 
Vice-Chairmen, Mis Yoh Pan-chi, Mrs 
Canning Young, Chinese Secretary, Dr. 
C'hen Wen-hsien ; Knghsh Secretary, Miss 
Kva Spicer; Treasurers, Miss Chen Chu- 
chuen, Mis B A. Slocum; Members. 
Miss Wu Yt-iang. Mrs. Yu Liu Lan-hua, 
Mrs. Lui Yu-hen, Miss ( hou I.i-chiu. 
Miss Ku Yun-yu, Mis Wu Gao-t/u; 
National C ommittee- (jeneral Secretary, 
Miss 1'asi Kwei, Departmental Set re- 
taues, Miss Deng Yu-clnh, Miss Winifred 
Galbraith, Miss Gao Ren ying, Miss I in 
Ymg-yi, Miss Maigaret Brennecke, Miss 
Marion Dudley, Miss Edith Lemgo, Miss 
Agnes Monmeff, Miss Pan Kwangien, 
Miss Shell Pei-lan, Miss Wang Hsm- 
chmg, Miss Huang Sui-ihi. 

Address * - - 87 San Sheng (Inch. 
Chengtu. 


National Defense Science Research 
Association 

Founded in November, 1944, m Chung¬ 
king to study the science of national de¬ 
fense and to promote national defense 
reconstruction projects. Proposals arc ad¬ 
vanced and assistance given to the Gov¬ 
ernment in the execution of reconstruction 
projects of national defense. Besides, the 
association edits national defense series 
and publishes periodicals. Membership: 
127 

OMi ers: — Executive Directors, K. H. 
Meng, Kllwood Y. Van, P. K. Liu; Sec¬ 
retary-General, P. C Sun, 


Address: —Second Floor, L2l Chung 
Hua Rd., Chungking. 


National Education Association of Chinn 

Founded in May, 19.37, as a coordinating 
body for all educational and cultural or¬ 
ganizations aiming at educational prog¬ 
ress and reform by collective efforts. 
The office was temporarily suspended 
when the war began but resumed its 
activities after removal to Chungking. 
Publications and cultural lectures are 
sponsored Attached to the office are re¬ 
search committees on educational system, 
border education, and scientific education, 
Membership 12 organizations. 

OtfiLCis ‘--Board of Directors, Chang 
Po-lmg (Chairman), At Wei, Yang 
Wei-i, Gunsun Hoh (Treasurer), Chang 
Tao-ehib ((leneral-Director) 

Address --Institute of Education, Nat¬ 
ional (cniral University, Shapingpa, 
Chungking 


National Educational Cinematography 
Society 

Founded in Nanking in July, 1932, to 
promote the motion picture as a means 
of supplemental}' education The society 
in the lollowmg year became a chartered 
member of the international Educational 
Cinematographic Society. Activities in¬ 
clude filming of Dr. Sun Yat-scn's indus- 
tiiahzatum blueprint, “International De¬ 
velopment of China”; filming of an “Edu¬ 
cational Series" m cooperation with the 
Central Motion Picture Studio, cooperat¬ 
ing with the college of sciences of the 
Univeisity of Nanking in the advance¬ 
ment of film education; conducting re¬ 
search in the filming of school texts; 
encouraging research and manufacture of 
cinematographic appliances; and public 
screening of educational pictures from 
time to time Branch in Chengtu. Mem¬ 
ber ship. 969 

Oificei s —Executive Directors, Chen 
Li-fu, Chang Tao-fan, Pan Kung-chan, 
Ku Yu-hsru, Peng Po-chuan, Executive 
Supervisors, Wu Chih-hui, Chen Kuo-fu, 
Yell Chu-tsand. 

Address.- c/o Ministry of Education, 
Chungking 


National Farmers’ Association, The 

Among the chief activities of the associa¬ 
tion is the publication of The Modern 
Farmer (monthly). 



Officers;— Honorary Presidents, Sun 
Fo, Henry A, Wallace; President, Tung 
Shih-chin; Executive Directors, Hu Tsi- 
on, Yung Chin-fu, Liu Yun-tsu, Feng 
Chia-yuan. 

Address:— 5 Mati St., Nanchimen, 
Chungking. 


National Red Cross Society of China 

Founded in 1904 in Shanghai to propa¬ 
te humanitarianism and serve soldiers, 
artime activities include first-aid work 
at the battlefront and medical relief to 
refugees, air raid victims and civilians 
in general in the rear. In Free China 
there arc 96 local chapters with hospitals, 
clinics and first-aid units. Membership: 
200,000. 

Officers: —President, Monlin Chiang; 
Vice-Presidents, Tu Yueh-sheng, O, S. 
Lieu; Secretary-General, Woo Lan-sung. 

Address: —3 Mei Yuan Hsin 7’sun, 
Hsiaolungkan, Chungking. 


National Rural Reconstruction Council of 
China 

Organized in July, 1933, the association 
aims to study problems relating to rural 
reconstruction and to promote a nation¬ 
wide movement for rural reconstruction. 
It is sponsoring two experimental proj¬ 
ects: one at Shihyangchang, Hwayang, 
Szechwan, and one for the social rehabili¬ 
tation of famine-stricken Honan, formerly 
at Loyang, now at Cheugping, Hunan. 

For a historical account leading to the 
founding of the association, the reader is 
referred to Rural Reconstruction Hxpcri- 
fncuh „in three volumes, published by the 
Chung Hwa Book Company, Shanghai. 

Officers; — Secretary - General, Y S. 
I)jang; Field Director, Liang Chungdiwa. 

Address: —84 Mati St., Chungking 


National Society for the Study of 
Education 

Founded in Shanghai on January 28, 1933, 
for the study and reform of education. 
Activities include conducting research and 
investigation work, recommending plans 
of educational reforms to the Government, 
and cooperating with educational and cul¬ 
tural organizations abroad in the educa¬ 
tional advancement of the world Eleven 
branches. Membership: 852 individual 
members and 19 group members, including 
various provincial education departments. 


Officers; —Executive Directors, Chang 
Po-ling, Chang Tao-chih, Hsu Cho-shih, 
Ai Wei, Chen Li-kiang; Executive Su¬ 
pervisor, Chao Nai-chuan. 

Address; —c/o Department of Educa¬ 
tion, National Central University, Sha- 
pingpa, Chungking. 


National Soil and Water - Conservation 
Association 

Founded in Chungking on April 8, 1945, 
“to present a coordinated attack on the 
very serious conservation problems in the 
country today, and to save the soil, the 
basis of our civilization, from being 
washed out from under our feet ” Plans 
have been formed to carry out an inten¬ 
sive program of educating the people on 
conservation matters, help the Govern¬ 
ment to formulate conservation plans in 
the various provinces, and to bring engi¬ 
neers, agriculturists and foresters in the 
country to work together for a common 
objective, namely, to devise fundamental 
measures for flood and erosion control in 
order to increase, and to sustain, the pro¬ 
ductivity of the land. 

Officers'— President, D. Y. Lin; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Li Teh-yi, Lee Shun- 
ching, Chiao Chi-ming, Jen Cheng-tung, 
('hen Hung-yu; Executive Supervisors, 
Chien Tien-ho, Chao Lien-fang, Chang 
Chih-wen 

Address ‘—c/o Agricultural Association 
of China, 104 Tsao Tze Lan Ya, Chung¬ 
king. 


Natural Science Society of China, The 

Founded in September, 1927, for the pur¬ 
pose of engaging in scientific studies and 
popularizing scientific knowledge in China. 
The society has conducted scientific ex¬ 
peditions to Sikang and the Northwest, 
published books, and served the public 
through its social service division. The 
Scicntifu World Monthly has been pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly since the war began. 
Besides the nine branches in China (Kun¬ 
ming, Chungking, Chengtu, Lichuan, 
Loshan, Kweiyang, Tsunyi, Taiho, and the 
Northwest) there is one branch in the 
United States and one in England. Mem¬ 
bership: 1,500. 

Officers: — Executive Directors, Tu 
Chang-wang, Chu Chang-keng, Hsieh Li- 
hui, Feng Cheh-fang, Shen Cht-i, 

Address: —c/o Tu Chang-wang, Na¬ 
tional Central University, Shapingpa, 
Chungking. 



New Asiatic Society 

Founded in Nanking on May 10, 1929, to 
study Chinese border problems and 
ethnological problems in the East. Activ¬ 
ities suspended with the outbreak of the 
war in 1937 but revived in June, 1942, 
following the publication of four series of 
studies. The society conducts classes in 
Eastern languages and launches expedi¬ 
tions to border regions. Corresponding 
agencies in border regions. Membership: 
500, 

Officers: —Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Tai Chi-tao; Honorary Chair¬ 
men, Yu Yu-jen, Chang Chi, Changchia 
Hutuketu (Mongolian Living Buddha) ; 
Chairman of the Academic Council, Chu 
Chia-hua; Directors, Chen Ta-chi, Hsu 
Chung-hao, Hsu Ching-tze, Wang 
Yin-yu; Supervisors, Chen Li-fu, Hsieh 
Chien, Chen Tien-hsi, Han Lih-wu. 

Address: —Tao Yuan, Shangchingsze, 
Chungking. 


New Northwest Reconstruction 
Association, The 

Founded on March 28, 1943 Member¬ 
ship: 274. 

Officers: —President, Yu Yu-jen; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Chang Chen, Li Chung- 
shih, Li Shih-chun, Yang Chiao-tien. 

Address:—7 Jen Ai Tang, Nanchimen, 
Chungking. 


Northwest Reconstruction Association 

Founded in Nanking in 1932 for the 
development of the Northwest. Member¬ 
ship: 1,235. 

Officers: —Executive Directors, Chen 
Li-fu, Shao Li-tze, Lei Pao-hua, Hung 
Lu-tung; Secretary-General, Wang Hui- 
chang. 

Address: —Shangchingsze, Chungking. 


Nurses’ Association of China 

Organized in 1909 for the purpose of rais¬ 
ing and unifying the standard of nursing 
education in China. The association was 
requested by the first Nurses’ Conference 
convened in 1914 to assume the responsi¬ 
bility* of the registration of schools of 
nursing and of supervising examinations 
for the prospective graduates. 

Up to 1934 when the Technical Com¬ 
mittee on Nursing Education of the Com¬ 
mission on Medical Education was estab¬ 
lished (under the joint auspices of the 


Ministry of Education and the National 
Health Administration) and took up the 
registration of nprsing schols and exam¬ 
inations of nurses, there were 6,372 nurs- * 
mg graduates holding certificates issued 
by the association. 

The association was reorganized in Oc- * 
tober, 1941, in order to comply with gov¬ 
ernment regulations. Its headquarters is 
in Chungking, with a branch office in 
Shanghai. The association established in 
September, 1942, its first School of Nurs¬ 
ing in cooperation with the Central Hos¬ 
pital in Kweiyang. The second School 
of Nursing was opened in Lanchow^ in 
cooperation with the Northwest Hospital 
in October, 1943. The third School of 
Nursing was opened in Chungking in 
1945. 

The association has a total membership 
of 9,000 and seven branch associations. 

Seventy-five books and booklets relat¬ 
ing to nursing have been published and 
translated. 

Officers: —Board of Directors, Miss 
Hsu Ai-chu, Miss Chow Mei-yu, Mrs. 
Eva Eiu Chen, Miss Chan Pao-chiu, Miss 
Carrie Lu, Miss Kwan Pao-chen, Miss 
Dih Chen-liu, Miss Cora E. Simpson, 
Miss Tien Tsai-lee; Board of Super¬ 
visors, Mrs. Hilda Wang Lo. Mrs. Ber¬ 
nice Chu Chen, Mrs. James Liu; General- 
Secretaries, Miss Sun Hsiu-teh, Miss 
Cora E. Simpson. 

Address: —Koloshan, Chungking, 


Oriental Cultural Association, The 

Founded in Chungking in 1940. with the 
aim of studying, preserving and diffusing 
Oriental culture in collaboration with all 
the Oriental peoples. Lectures and dis¬ 
cussion meetings are included in its reg¬ 
ular activities. The Oriental Culture 
magazine is published. Membership: 519. 

Officers: —President, Yu Yu-jen; Vice- 
President, Chin Chen; Secretary-General, 
Kuo Chun-tao. 

Address: —20 Han Chia Hsiang, Nan¬ 
chimen, Chungking. 


Pacific Problems Research Society, The . 

Founded on December 26, 1943, to study 
political, economic and military problems 
affecting the relations of the countries of 
the Pacific. Membership: 95. 

Officers: —Directors, Chien Yun-chieh, 
Liu Shih-chao, Kao Shu-keng, Chang 
Kuang-ya and others. 

Address:—c/o Yang Cheh-wu, 94 

Hsueh Tien Wan, Chungking. 



People's Foreign Relations Association of 
China 

Founded in Hankow in January, 1938, 
to promote world peace, Membership : 
1,400 individuals and 50 groups. In addi¬ 
tion there arc 13 branch associations in 
China and 56 abroad with a total mem¬ 
bership of several hundred thousand The 
association is organized mainly for the 
promotion of international goodwill. 

Branches in China are located in the 
provinces of Chekiang, Yunnan, Kansu, 
Hunan, Shensi, Szechwan, Kweichow, 
Hupeh, Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Xingsia 
and Kiangsi. 

The association has published four 
books in Chinese and 11 pamphlets in 
English. The Lorcujn Affairs Quarterly 
(in Chinese) and the Voice of China (in 
English) are both published quarterly. 

Officers: — President, Wu Te-chen ; 
Executive Committee, Chen Mmg-shu, 
Chen Li-fu, Yeh Chu-tsang, Lu Chao; 
Secretary-General, Jen C. Hsieh; Chief 
Secretary, Liang Hua-yen, Chief of Re¬ 
search Division, Pan Chao-ying; Resi¬ 
dent Director, Paul Sung. 

Address :—Chung Shan 4th Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


People’s Livelihood Economy Society, The 

Founded on November 28, 1941, to study 
economic reconstruction as advocated by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen in the Principle of 
People's Livelihood in San Mtn Chit l, 
and help achieve its realization. Member¬ 
ship: 120. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Chien 
Yung-ming, Miao Chiu-chieh, Lu Pci- 
chang, Cheng Han-hsiang. 

Address '—4 Chun Sen Rd., Chungking. 


People's Livelihood Education Society of 
China, The 

Founded in 1939, to study and promote 
education with people’s livelihood as the 
main objective. Publications include the 
People’s Livelihood Education Monthly 
and the Education and People’s Lttclt- 
hood Weekly. Membership: 1,200. 

Officer: —President, Tai Shuang-chiu. 

Address: —2-5 Lien Hua Main St., Chi 
Hsin Kang, Chungking. 


Personnel Administration Society of 
China 

Founded in Chungking in October, 1941. 
Membership: 1,270. 


Officers :—Executive Directors, Ming 
Chung-chi, Su Lei, Hsiang Tung-yi, 
Chang Hsiao-chang, Kuo Chi, Wei I-kcng, 
Wang Fci. 

Address:—25 Kang Ning Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Pharmaceutical Society of China, The 

Founded on July 5, 1942, in succession 
to the 30-year-old China Pharmaceutical 
Society in Shanghai which is now defunct. 
All regular members are graduates of 
pharmaceutical colleges in China and 
abroad while graduates of pharmaceutical 
vocational schools are admitted as pre¬ 
paratory members. Present membership 
is 534, including 294 preparatory and 16 
honorary members. Branch societies are 
located in Chengtu, Yungan (Fukien) and 
Anshun (Kweichow). The China Phar- 
vuueutnal Journal is published. 

Officers. —President, Chen Pu; Execu¬ 
tive Directors, Meng Mu-ti, Lien Jui-chi, 
Huang Min-chu, Ma Chi-hua. 

Address: — Shihpishan, Hsinchiao, 
Chungking. 


Philosophy of Life Institute, The 

Founded in Chungking on October 21, 
1944, to study philosophy of life for a 
fuller understanding of the ultimate aim 
in life, realization of an ideal social set-up, 
and furtherance of the building of a new 
state. Activities include (1) sponsoring 
lectures; (2) publishing periodicals; (3) 
compiling life philosophy series; (4) in¬ 
stituting awards for outstanding treatises 
on life philosophy, and (5) cultural proj¬ 
ects. Branch institute at Tzehuohing 
Membership. 300. 

Officers —President, Paul Yuptn; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Hu Shu-hua, Liang 
Han-chao, Tai Hsu, Wang Sze-cheng; 
Secretary-General, Mo Chao; Director, 
Research Section, Yuan Cheng-pm 

Address :—138 Chung Hua Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 

* 


Philosophy Society of China 

Founded in 1935. A committee has been 
formed for translating works of Western 
philosophy. The Philosophical Review 
Quarterly is published. Membership; 150. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Feng 
Yu-lan, Chin Yueh-lin, Ho Lin; Direc¬ 
tors, Hu Shih, Huang Chien-chung, Feng 
Tung-mei, Tsung Pai-hua, Carson Chang, 
Fan Shou-kang, Lin Chih-chun, Tang 
Yung-tung. 



Address:— c/o Department of Philoso¬ 
phy, National Southwest Associated Uni¬ 
versity , Kunming. 


Physical Education Association of China 

Organized to study theories of physical 
culture and their means of application and 
to research in the terminology of physical 
education Books and pamphlets on phys¬ 
ical culture are published. Membership: 
118 

Officers:— President, Chang Polling; 
Executive Directors, \Yu Yun-jiti, Gutisun 
Hoh, Yuan Tun-h, Cheng Tcng-ke, Yuan 
Tsung-cheh 

Address —c/o National Central Uni¬ 
versity, Shapmgpa, Chungking 


Police Society of China 

Besides studying police* science and admin¬ 
istration, the society assists the Govern¬ 
ment in conducting investigations and pub¬ 
lishes the ( huiese Polite magazine Mem¬ 
bership. 5,480 There are 18 branch 
societies, 

Offfcen .— President. Tai Li, Executive 
Directors, Tai Li, Tang Yt, Feng Yu-kun, 
Wang Ku-pan, Jen Chten-peng, Chaii- 
mau, Research Committee, Franklin Yu; 
Executive Secretary K N Woo 

Addiess , - 230 Mm Sen Rd , Chung¬ 
king. 


Political and Economic Sciences Society 
of China 

Organized in Shanghai in August, 1032, 
to engage m studies of political science 
and economics. Activities include discus¬ 
sion meetings and compilation and publi¬ 
cation of booklets The Principles of Sta¬ 
tistics (m two volumes, in Chinese) has 
been published under the joint authorship 
of Chu I-fei, Liu Kun-kai and Yu Shou- 
yung. Mcmbci ship. 320. 

Officers '—Executive Directors, Chu 
I-fei, Lou Tung-sun, Mei Chung-hsieh, 
Chang Chin-chien, Lee Ping-huan; Secre¬ 
tary, Yu Shou-yung. 

Address *- 1 Cilia Lu, Chung Shari 1st 
Rd., Chungking. 


Popular Publications Society 

Founded in March, 1932, to edit and pub¬ 
lish popular literature with a view to the 
development of social mass education. The 
society publishes about l,(XX) pamphlets 


for popular reading each year. Member¬ 
ship: 45. 

Officers: —President, Ku Chieh-kang; 
Executive Directors, Lo Chia-lun, Kao 
Hsi-pei, 

Address :—52 Heilungkiang Rd., Peipei, 
Szechwan. 


Property Insurance Institute of China, 
The 

Founded in Chungking on July 7, 1944, 
to study theories of property insurance 
and effect practical reforms in order to 
insure a well-balanced development of the 
property insurance industry in China. 
Written or translated works on property 
insurance are published. Membership. 243. 

Officers: —President, Pci-chen Lo ; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors. Wang Chih-hsin, Li 
Yun-hang, Chu Wen-chiao. Teng Hsien; 
Executive Supervisors. Tai Ming-li, ('hen 
Yu, Chien Chun-kwei 
Addirss :—Special No. 17 Mm Kuo Rd , 
Chungking 


Psychologv Society of China 

Founded in Nanking in 1937. Major ac¬ 
tivities of the society, including publica¬ 
tion of the Journal of the Psychology 
Sot tety of C Inna , have been suspended 
since the war began Membership. 57 
Offh ers - -Tang Yueh, Lu Chih-wei, 
Timothy T Lew, Ai Wei, Hsiao Hsiao- 
yung, Wang Gm-hsi 

Address —c o Tang Yueh. Institute of 
Psychology, Academia Simca, Chungking. 


Reconstruction Society of China 

Founded in Nanking on March 29, 1929, 
to promote development of spiritual and 
material reconstruction. Membership: 
1,000 

Ofhcns' —Directors, Chang Jen-chich, 
Li Li-yin. Wu Chih-hui, Yeh Chu-t.sang, 
Wei Tao-mmg, Chen Li-fu, Tseng 
Yang-fu. 

Address: —4th Floor, Ta Chu an Bank, 
20 Lm Sen Rd , Chungking. 


Research Society of Postwar 
Reconstruction Problems 

Founded on September 27, 1942. An Out¬ 
line of the Plan for the Postwar Recon¬ 
struction of China has been published. 
Membership: 160. 



Officers :—Executive Directors Fan 
Hsien-yeh, Young Kwei-ho, Jen Pei-yuan. 

Address:— c/o Liu Li-hui, Auditing 
Section. Central Trust, Chungking, 


Research Society of Present-Day 
Education 

Founded in May. 1941, to study educa¬ 
tional theories and practical problems m 
education. Membership. 123. 

Officer '—Executive Director, Wang 
Wen-hsin 

Address. —cA> Wang Wen-hsm, Minis¬ 
try of Education, Chungking, 


Research Society of Reconstruction 
Problems on North China, The 

Founded on December 5, 1943. Member¬ 
ship: 193. 

Officers ■—Directors, Keh Tan. Chen 
Pan-ling, Fu Ju-lin, Han Keii-wen. 
Address :—-1 Chun Sen Rd , Chungking. 


Research Society of Wartime Japan, The 

Founded in 1938 Membership . 63 
Officers —Secretary-General, Sung Fei- 
ju; Deputy Secretary-General, Wang Nai- 
chang. 

Address *- 1-17(1 Chung Shan 1st Rd, 
Chungking. 


Rice Society of China 

Founded in January, 1942, to study rice 
growing and promote a nationwide move¬ 
ment to improve rice products Activities 
include collecting and editing literature on 
rice; assisting the various provinces m 
conducting research experiments, demon¬ 
strations and investigations for the im¬ 
provement of rice products, and sponsor¬ 
ing training programs of technical experts 
in rice growing. Membeiship* 108 
Officers :—Executive Director. Chao 
Lien-fang; Directors, Kn Hsiang-yen. Pan 
Chien-liang, Chou Sluh-lu, Ting Yin; 
Secretary-General, Ko Hsiang-ycn, Dep¬ 
uty Secretary-General, Pu Mu-hua 
Address: —c/o Department of Rice, 
National Agricultural Research Bureau, 
Peipci, Szechwan. 


Rotary International 

The first Rotary Club in China w ? as 
founded in Shanghai in 1919. Until the 
outbreak of the Pacific war there was a 


total of approximately 30 Rotary Clubs 
throughout the country located in large 
cities including Tientsin, Peiping, Canton, 
Amoy. Nanking, Ningpo, Hankow, Muk¬ 
den, Swatow, Harbin, Hangchow, Chang¬ 
sha and Tsingtao. In Free China, till the 
flare-ups on the Hunan-Kwangsi battle- 
fronts m 1944, nine Rotary Clubs (Chung¬ 
king, Chengtu, Kunming, Lanchow, Sian, 
C hangsha, Foochow, Kweilin and Wu- 
(hou ) had been actively functioning. Of 
the nine, only five (the Rotary Clubs of 
Chungking. Chengtu, Kunming, Lanchow 
and Sian) are functioning. 

While activities and forms of service 
vary with individual clubs according to 
the needs of their respective communities, 
the clubs in Free China are all engaged 
in work bearing on the general war effort. 
The Rotary Hub of Chungking under¬ 
took. as its mam project of community 
service for 1944, to raise funds among ami 
by its members for the establishment and 
maintenance of a new trachoma clinic in 
downtown Chungking. The Rotary Club 
of Kunmmg has been occupied with the 
entertainment of members of the Allied 
armed forces 

In prewar days, China was divided into 
three Rotary districts each with a Gov¬ 
ernor directly in charge of the clubs within 
his district As a war measure, the 
Rotar> International m Chicago appoints 
an Administrative Adviser for China to 
take the place of District Governors and 
to look after the work of all Rotary Clubs 
in Free C hina. Dr C, T. Wang, director 
of Rotary International, is serving in this 
capat ity 

Officers- -Chumjkiny Club * President, 
C T. Wang; Vice-President, Martin 
Gold; Secretary, Ralph Martensen; 
Tieasurer, K. H Lee, Directors. G. 
Findlay Andrew, K. Huang, J. Hall 
Paxton; Sergeant-at-Arms, David An; 
Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms, William K. 
Wav. 

Cheiujtu ( fuh‘ President, Eugene Yeh; 
Secretary, Miug-chmg Swen. 

Kumnnuf Club. President, E Groff - 
Smith; Secretary, H S Chuck. 

Lam hoze Club ■ President, Chen Ci¬ 
ting ; Secretary, Peter L. Chow. 

Sian Club President, Chieh-chun Li; 
Secretary, E. G. Madge. 

Address:—ChunqkiiUf Club, c/o S. T. 
Chang, Texas Co., Lungmenhao, Chung¬ 
king. 

Russian-Returned Students’ Association 

Founded in 1939 Membership: 740. 

Officers. —President, Shao Li-tze; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors. Ho Chung-han, Chu 
Wu, Kang Che, Kao Chuang-cbu, 




Address :—236 Min Tsu Rd., Chung¬ 
king, 


San Min Chu I Society of China, The 

Founded on May 5, 1944, to study the 
Three People's Principles of the late Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, 

Officers: —Directors, Liang Han-chao, 
Pan Kung-chan, Kan Nai-kuang, Chang 
Tieh-chun, 

Address: —c/o Chang Tieh-chun, Min¬ 
istry of Information, Chungking. 


Science Promotion Movement Association 
of China 

Founded in 1933 for the promotion of pop¬ 
ular scientific movement. Branch associa¬ 
tions in Chekiang, Anhwei, Hunan, Hu¬ 
peh, Honan, Shansi, Nanking, Shanghai, 
Peiping, Tientsin, Tsmgtao. Membership: 
2,321. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Chen 
Li-fu, Wu Cheng-lo, Ku Yu-chuan, Tsou 
Shu-wen, Wei Hsueh-jen, Hsu En-tseng; 
Secretary-General, Chang Pei-hai. 
Address :—282 Kuo Fu Rd., Chungking. 


Science Society of China 

Founded in 1914, the society has a 
biological research institute at Peipci 
(Szechwan) and the Ming Fu Library 
in Shanghai Publications include Science 
Monthly, Popular Science, books on prac¬ 
tical civil engineering, booklets on bio¬ 
logical research, and hooks on popular 
science. Membership: 2,50() 

Officers: —President, Zen Hung-chun; 
Secretary-General, Loo Yu-tao. 

Address: —Peipei, Szechwan. 


Sho Wen Society 

Founded on May 16 1943, to engage in 
academic studies, and to propagate na¬ 
tional culture. Membership: 361. 

Officers: —President, Wei Chu-hsien; 
Executive Director, Chin Shu-iu; Execu¬ 
tive Supervisors, Wu Chih-hui, Yu Yu- 
jen, H. H. Kung. 

Address :—19 Shensi Rd., Chungking. 


Sino-British Cultural Association 

Founded on October 10, 1933, in Nanking 
for the promotion of cultural relations and 
friendship between the peoples of China 
and Great Britain. The association has 


sponsored British professorships and lec¬ 
tureships in Chinese universities and also 
introduced Chinese scholars to lecture in , 
British institutions of higher learning* 
Among other activities are holding of lec¬ 
tures on British culture and Sino-British 
relations, translation of Chinese works 
into English and vice versa , and social 
meetings. A periodical Amity is published 
in English. Membership; 820. Branch 
associations in Chengtu and Kunming. 

Officers: —Presidents, Wang Shih-chieh, 
Sir Horace Seymour; Secretary-General, 
Han Lih-wu; Executive Council, Wang 
Yun-wu. Wu Chi-yuan, Li Sze-kuang, 
Liang Lone, Ling Nai-jui, Chen Wei-tsie, 
Chang Ping-chun, Chen Si-mon, Wang 
Yi, Chien Ching-lien, Lo Chia-Iuen, 
Chang Tao-fan, G, S. Patterson, Keith 
Officer, G. Findlay Andrew, B. Ellis, G. 

V. Kitson, Dorothy Needham; Supervi¬ 
sory Council, Wu Ren-chi, Chow Ken-sen, 
Fu Sze-nien, Miao Pei-chi, A. Gordon 
Sanders, J. C. Hutchison, W C. Cassels. 

Address :—197 Chung Shan 3rd Rd., 
Chungking 


Sino-Burman Cultural Association 

Founded on December 21, 1939, to pro¬ 
mote cultural relations and goodwill be¬ 
tween China and Burma and to further 
Sino-Burman cooperation. Since the fall 
of Rangoon, the association has helped 
students of Rangoon University to enrol 
in Chinese universities. Forums on ques¬ 
tions relating to Burma are held from time 
to time. Other activities include conduct¬ 
ing classes for the training of Burmese 
interpreters in Yunnan province; compil¬ 
ing a guide to Burma; maintaining liaison 
workers in western Yunnan; and operat¬ 
ing a language school in Chungking. 
Membership: 348. Branch in Kunming, 

Officers: —President, Lo Chia-lun; 
Vice-Presidents, Chang Wei-han, Daw 
Mya Sein; Secretary -General, Han Lih- 
wu; Deputy Secretaries-General, H. P. 
Tseng, Ganga Singh. 

Address :—197 (.'hung Shan 3rd Rd., 
Chungking. 


Sino-Czechoslovakian Cultural 
Association 

Founded on March 3, 1944, to strengthen 
diplomatic, economic and cultural ties be¬ 
tween China and Czechoslovakia. Chief 
activities include Sino-Czechoslovakian 
cooperation along cultural and technical 
lines; exchange of professors between the 
two countries and sending of students to 
study in each other s institutions of learn¬ 
ing; maintenance of a library, and publi- 



cation of books and periodicals on Chinese 
and Czechoslovakian culture, Member¬ 
ship: 112. 

Officers: —I)irector-General, Tseng 
Yang-fu; Acting Director-General, Liang 
Yun-sung; Executive Directors, Kung 
Hsueh-sui, Wu Jen-tsang; Secretary- 
General, Miao Pei-chi. 

Address: —c/o Miao Pei-chi, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Chungking. 


Sino-French-Relgian-Swiss Cultural 
Association 

Founded on March 26, 1936, for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting cultural relations This 
organization also conducts classes in 
French and accounting and statistics and 
engages in academic studies and lectures. 
Branch associations are located in Kun¬ 
ming, Chcngtu. and Sian Membership: 
2,194 Bulletins of the Sino-Crcnch - 
Bclyian-Swiss Cultural Assouation and 
lAEurope ct L'Asie (both in Chinese) and 
booklets are published. 

Officers: —President, Wu Chih-hui; 
Director, Mao Ching-hsiang; Chief Sec¬ 
retary, Lou Tung-sun, Secretarv-Genetal, 
P. Wou. 

Address :—24 Shun Cheng Street, Lin- 
ktangmen, Chungking 


Sino-Indian Cultural Society 

Founded in Nanking on May 2, 1933, for 
the purpose of promoting cultural rela¬ 
tions between China and India. The asso¬ 
ciation has donated valuable collections of 
Chinese classics to the international Uni¬ 
versity in India, and has contributed funds 
for the construction of the university’s 
China College buildings and dormitory. 
Membership. 156 (India Branch Inter¬ 
national University. Calcutta). 

Officers :—Kxecuti ve Committee— 
Chairman, C hu Chia-hua, Vice-Chair¬ 
man, Ku Meng-yu, Supervisory Commit¬ 
tee—Chairman, Tai Chi-tao; Vice-Chair¬ 
man, Chen Pu-lei; Resident Member of 
the Executive Committee, Chang Tao-fan ; 
Secretary-General, Y. K Chen. 

Address .—Liang Fu Chih Lu, Chung¬ 
king. 


Sino-Korean Cultural Association 

Founded on October 11, 1942 Activities 
include holding regular meetings to com¬ 
memorate the Korean Revolution and to 
discuss problems concerning the independ¬ 
ence of Korea; conducting historical and 
cultural research on Korea ; compiling a 


series of books on Korea; and conducting 
a Korean language class. Branch in 
Chcngtu Membership: 362. 

Officers: —President, Sun Fo; Execu¬ 
tive Directors, Wu Te-then, Chu Chia- 
hua, Pan Kung-chan, Kang Che, Szetu 
Teh, Chang Yuan-lao, King Lao-shan, 
Kim Kwci-chi. Yen l)a-wei, David An, 
King Kwei-kuang; Secretary-General, 
Szetu Teh, Deputy Secretary-General, 
David An 

Add less - 9 Ktang Chia Hsiang, Wu 
S/e lvd , Chungking 


Sino-Latm-American Institute of Cultural 
and Economic Relations 

Founded in ( hungking on August 8, 1944, 
to promote mutual undei standing and cul- 
tuial and economic collaboration between 
Uuna and the Latin-Amcrican countries. 

It has a Spanish language school and a 
hhiary Membership 63. 

Tht* Economic Research Committee 
sponsors public lectutes on Latin-Ameri- 
can culture in order to strengthen the 
economic ties between China and the 
Latin-American count! ics 

Officers —Honorary Members, Board 
of Executives, Wu TO'dien. Chen Tien* 
ku. Chen C hieh, Jaujumi Kuladio de Nas- 
cuneuto Silva: Board of Executives. Chen 
l.i tu, Wong Wen-hao. (how Clukang, 
Alfonso ( astro Valle, Philip K C Tyau, 
l ung Pm-ju, Yyi Sui-wu, Chang Tao- 
hsmg. Lei Hsias-mm, Kiang Hsi-hn, 
Oien Yao-wan, Executive Diiectors, 
Chen Li-fu, Wong Y\ en-hao, Chow Chi- 
kang ; Boaid ot Supervisors. K P C’hen, 
Chen Tieu-fang. ('hang (.lmng-fu; Score-* 
tary-General, (hang Tao-hsing, Chair¬ 
man, Kcnnomnic Rescan h ('onumttec, 
Wong Wen-hao. 

Add/ess — c/o Huang ( hao-chuii, 

( hung Lieh ( hih, Hui Hi St . (’hungking. 


Sino-Polish Cultural Association 

First founded in June, 1933, m Yanking. 
Suspended when the war broke out hut 
revived in Chungking in April, 1943. 
Membership: 93. 

Officeis.- -President, Chen Li-fu; Di¬ 
rectors, Chen Chten-hsiu, Kuo Yu-shou, 
Li Hsi-mou, Peon Ju, Hsieh Shou-kang, 
Chen Chi-pao, Fang Fu-shen. Chiang 
Fu-tsung, Yu Ho-jui, Keng Chiao, Colo¬ 
nel Kcdztor, A. H. Kokczynski, M, 
Habicht; Secretary-General, Fang Fu- 
shen 

Address:— c/o Fang Fu-shen. Highway 
Engineering Department, War Transport 
Board, ('hungking. 



Sino-Soviet Cultural Association 

Founded in Nanking on September 30, 
1935, to promote Sino-Soviet cultural re¬ 
lations. In 1939 the association sponsored 
an exhibition of Chinese fine arts in the 
U.S S.R. Exhibitions of photographs de¬ 
picting life, progress, reconstruction in 
U.S.S.R., lectures, and exchange of Chi¬ 
nese and Soviet cultural matters are fre¬ 
quently sponsored. The association also 
maintains a Russian language school in 
Chungking. In addition to the monthly 
magazine, the Swo-Sovtrt Cultural Rela¬ 
tions, eight booklets have been published. 
Membership: 1,444. 

There are branches in Yuanling (Hu¬ 
nan), Kwciyang, Lanchow, Chengtu, 
Tihua, Kunming, Sian, Chungking, Hi 
(Sinkiang), Tacheng (Sinkiang), Yenan, 
and Southeastern Shensi, 

Officers— President, Sun Fo; Vice- 
President, Sbao Li-tze. Chen Li-fu; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, H C. Liang, Wang 
Kun-lun, Chang Si-man, Pu Tao-mitig, 
Mme. Feng Y'u-hsiang, Tsao Tsing-hua. 
Chou I-chih, Simen Tsung-hua, Hsu Pao- 
chu, Wang Ytm-wu, Ke I-hung, Wen 
Yuan-ning, Hung Fang, L. W. Mikla- 
shevsky, E. F. Vova!e\ 

Address :—198 Chung Shan 1st Rd., 
Chungking. 


Sino-Thailund Association 

Founded on September 9, 1943. Member¬ 
ship 320. 

Officers: —President, Wu Te-chen; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Chang Tao-fan, Chou 
Chi-kang, Cheng Chieh-mm, Shih Ang 
Tu La Lch (Thailander). 

Address :—7 Chiutaomen, Chungking." 


Social Administration Society of China, 
The 

Founded in March, 1944. 

Officers: —President. Sun Pen-wen; 
Directors, Wu Wen-tsao, Chen Ta and 
others. 

Address:— c/o Shen Ting, Ministry of 
Social Affairs, Chungking. 


Society for Studies in Confucianism 

hounded'on April 22, 1942, for the promo¬ 
tion of Confucianism and Chinese-national 
culture. A college for Confucian study is 
being added to a middle school at Fow¬ 
ling, Szechwan. Membership: 670. 

Offit ers:— President, H, H. Kung; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Wu Chihrhui, Chang 


Chi, Ting Wei-fen, Yeh Chu-tsang; Sec¬ 
retary-General, Tan Kuang. 

Address:—31 Chung Shan 4th Rd., 
Chungking. 


Society of Chinese Architects 

Founded in Shanghai in 1928, moved to 
Chungking in 1941. The society sponsors 
annually prize-winning design contests 
among university and college students 
majoring in architectural design. Mem¬ 
bership : 80. 

Officers' —President, H. S. Luke; Di¬ 
rectors, S. S. Kwan, Ha Hsiung-wen, 
Huang Chia-hua, Yang Ting-pao, W. P. 
Lei, Liu Fu-tai. 

Address: —c/o H. S. Luke, Building 
Department, Bank of China, Chung Cheng 
Rd, Chungking. 


Society of Chinese Arts History 

Founded in 1937 to study history of Chi¬ 
nese fine arts and to advance Chinese cul¬ 
ture. Membership: 45. 

Officers '—Executive Directors, Tsung 
Pai-hua, Chang Jen-hsia. Chin Tsing~an. 

Address.— c/o Chang Jen-hsia, National 
Oriental Languages College, Tou Nan 
Tsun, Chenkung, Yunnan. 

Society of International Economics 

Membership. 103. 

Officers :—Executive Directors, Ling 
Ping, Fung Chi-ling, Chi Chao-ting, Hsu 
Hcug-chu; Directors, Chang Nai-chi, Yin 
Wen-chm, Li Tsung-wen, Li Teh-ying, 
Chang Yu~kiang, Lu Tun-wei, Li Pin- 
huan, Chu Chi, Tsui Chin-po, Ting Tso- 
shao, Secretary-General, Cato Young. 

Address :—44 Fu Hsing Village Hsiang 
Chia Po, South Bank, Chungking. 


Society of Research in the Psychology of 
Personnel 

Founded on December 6, 1941, in Chung¬ 
king to study and apply techniques in the 
solution of personnel problems. In the 
last three years a series of books on the 
psychology of personnel has been pub¬ 
lished, and about 100 tests have been con¬ 
ducted on military, police, industrial, edu¬ 
cational and medical personnel. Member¬ 
ship: 179. 

Officer .—Executive Director, Hsiao- 
yung Hsiao. 

Address: —c/o Psychological Labora¬ 
tory, National Central University Branch 
School, Pochi, Chungking. 



South Seas Chinese Association, The 

Founded on May 10, 1942, to help foster 
the enterprises of Chinese residents in the 
South Seas. Membership : 481. 

Officers .—President, Wu Te-chen; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Hsu Shih-ying, Hsu 
En-tseng, Chen Ching-yun, Pci Sung-sun; 
Secretary-General, Chang Yuan-jo. 

Address:—59 Chung Shan 4th Rd., 
Chungking. 


South Seas Economic Association 

Organised on February 25, 1945, in 
Chungking, the association has as its ob¬ 
jective the study of economic conditions 
in the South Seas and the furtherance of 
economic relations between China and the 
South Seas. Activities include publication 
of South Seas economic series, sponsoring 
of lectures and forums, conducting of an 
evening school of foreign languages, and 
investigation of economic enterprises in 
the South Seas region. Membership: 156. 

Officers: —President, Tsou Lu; Execu¬ 
tive Directors, Tsou Lu, Chou Chi-kang, 
Henri T. T. Tchai, Wang Chuan-sheng, 
Chen Chun-po; Secretary-General, Henri 
T, T. Tchat; Deputy Secretary-General, 
Tai Shih-chen. 

Address :—Third Floor, Overseas Chi¬ 
nese Industrial Bank, Chung Cheng Rd., 
Chungking. 


Southwestern Industrial Federation 

Founded in 1939 for the development of 
resources in Szechwan, Kwangsi, Kwei¬ 
chow and Yunnan provinces through lead¬ 
ers and representatives of industrial, com¬ 
mercial, agricultural and mining circles. 
Activities include research, investigations 
and compilation of statistics on industries 
in Southwestern provinces, planning of 
industrial development, training of tech¬ 
nical and administrative personnel, and 
publication of Southwestern Industrial 
Bulletin monthly. Three branches. 

Officers :—Kang Hsin-ju, Ho Pei-heng, 

Address :—Chiu Ching Middle School, 
Chung Shan 4th Rd., Chungking. 


Steamship Pilots Association of China 

Organized by steamship pilots for mutual 
aid, fellowship, promotion and improve¬ 
ment of technique and service efficiency. 
Membership: 247. 

Officers:— Chairman, Huang Yu-shih; 
Vice-Chairman, Chow Hai-ching. 


Address :—Second Floor, 47 Hsiao Ho 
Shun Cheng St., Chungking. 


Sun Yat-sen Institute for the 
Advancement of Culture and Education 

Founded in Nanking in 1933, the Institute, 
bearing the name of the Father of the 
Republic of China, and with his son, Sun 
Fo, as life trustee, is the only organization 
of its kind in China specially devoted to 
the study and propagation of the teachings 
of Sun Yat-sen. It maintains a personnel 
of scholars engaged in special research 
work relative to the development and 
progress of Chinese society and people in 
their historical, cultural, political, eco¬ 
nomic and other aspects aiming at eluci¬ 
dating the main theme of the Sun Yat-sen 
cult known as San Min Chu I, or the 
Three People’s Principles—freely ren¬ 
dered as Nationalism, Democracy and the 
People’s Livelihood. A Postwar World 
Reconstruction Research Committee was 
organized within the institute in 1943 to 
study and report on proposals and plans 
on this subject suggested by Chinese and 
foreign authors and to formulate its own 
plans and suggestions. 

The institute has a branch for work in 
translation, which undertakes to translate 
into the Chinese language well-known 
works of foreign authors and publish them 
in a series known as the Sun Yat-sen 
Library Series. Till the outbreak of the 
Pacific war the institute had published a 
monthly in English, Tien Hsta Monthly, 
and a semi-monthly in Chinese, Current 
Affairs. Publication of the following pe¬ 
riodicals is being continued: Sun Yat-sen 
Cultural Quarterly, Ethnological Quar¬ 
terly , Democracy Quarterly, and People's 
Livelihood Quarterly . Results of research 
are published either in pamphlet or in 
book form. 

Officers :—Life Trustee, Sun Fo; Direc¬ 
tor, Research Department, Wu Shang- 
ying; Director, General Affairs Depart¬ 
ment, Ma Chiao-chun. 

Address:— Peipei, Szechwan. 


Ta Tung Musical Society, The 

Founded in 1930 to study Chinese music. 
Membership: 60. 

Officers :—-Executive Directors, Pan 
Kung-chan, Wang Hsiao-hai, Li Shih- 
tseng. 

Address :—16 Tsao Chia Hsiang, Hui 
Fu St., Chungking. 

Ta Tung Society, The 

Founded on August 26,1943. As its name 

indicates, the society aims to study and 



c cosmopolitanism as advocated by 
n Yat-sen, Membership; 480. 
Chirm;—President, Hsu Shih-ying; 
Directors, Liu Wen-tao, Liang Han-chao, 
Ho Chien, Ho Kuo-kuang. 

Address: —78 Min Chuan Rd., Chung¬ 
king. 


Wartime Association of Labor, The 

Founded in January, 1939, for the promo¬ 
tion of culture among laborers and guid¬ 
ance of their livelihood in wartime. With 
a main office in Chungking, branches have 
been established in Sian, Lanchow, Kwei- 
yang, Chungking. The Wartime Laborer 
is published monthly. Membership: 2,680. 

Officers' —Chairman, Chi Yuan-po; Ex¬ 
ecutive Directors, Chu Sui-ju, Chang 
Ping-i, Kao Lan-po, Peng Li-jen. 

Address: —82. Shangchingsze St., 
Chungking. 


Weights and Measures Society of China, 
The 

Organized on July 14, 1940, to study ap¬ 
plied science for the promotion of China’s 
new weights and measures system. Under 
the auspices of the society, American, 
British, French and German weights and 
measures regulations have been translated 
into Chinese. Books compiled and pub¬ 
lished by the society include the Chinese 
History of Weights and Measures , Unifi¬ 
cation of Weights and Measures in China 
(in English) and other books and reports. 
The Weights and Measures Companion is 
published periodically. Membership: 456. 
Branch societies in Chengtu and Lanchow. 

Officers: —President, Chenglott C Wu; 
Secretary-General, T. C. Liao; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Cheng Li-ming; Sec¬ 
retary, Lou Chih-chung; Corresponding 
Secretary, Fan Ti-yun; Treasurer, Weng 
Chung-heng. 

Address :—56 New Villa, Peipei, Sze¬ 
chwan. 


West China Border Research Society, The 

Founded in 1922 to promote scientific 
studies connected with the topography, 
peoples, cultures and environments of West 
China, especially as they affect the tribes- 
people. The aim of the society has been 
expanded to include the encouragement of 
research in Chinese culture and in natural 
history in the western provinces of China. 
The Journal of the West China Border 
Research Society, which contains articles, 
photographs, maps and drawings covering 
subjects such' as archaeology, anthropol¬ 


ogy U biology* and medicine* is published 
annually. Series of monthly lectures are 
held yearly. Present membership is 200 
(Chinese and foreign) of whom about 20 1 
are residents abroad. 

Officers*Executive Committee — Pres** 
ident, Hou Pao-chang; Vice-President, 
H. L. Richardson; Treasurer, R, C 
Spooner; Editors, Series A, D. C. Gra- 
ham; Series B, K. J. Richardson; Libra¬ 
rian, Mrs. D. C. Graham; M ember-at - 
Large, L. G. Kilborn; Secretary, Cheng 
Te-kun. 

Address :—West China Union Univer¬ 
sity Museum, Chengtu. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union of 
China 

Founded in February, 1932, to cultivate 
thrift, to eliminate improper habits, and 
to render social service. 

Officers: —President, Mrs. Feng Yu- 
hsiang, Vice-President, Mrs. Hollington 
K. Tong; Chinese Secretary, Mrs. Liu 
Chi-wen; English Secretary, Mrs, Wil¬ 
liam Wu; Treasurer, Mrs. Tao Kwei-lin, 

Address :—17 Chialing Village, Chung¬ 
king. 


World Student Association, China Branch 

With all the universities and colleges in 
China as group members, represented by 
presidents of these institutions, the China 
Branch of this world-wide organization 
was founded in February, 1939. Through 
its regular correspondence with and con¬ 
tributions to the Students of the World, 
publication of the mam association in the 
U. S., and other channels, close coordi¬ 
nation is maintained with student associa¬ 
tions and youth organizations throughout 
the world. Outstanding work includes 
the books-for-Chinese-university-libraries 
movement and the publication of Chinese 
and English editions of Students in War¬ 
time. 

Officers :—Chairman of Board of Direc¬ 
tors, Chang Po-ling; Vice-Chairman, 
Miss Wu Yi-fang; Secretary, Paul R. 
Sung; Treasurer, Chen Shih. 

Address: —c/o YMCA, Chungking. 


Zoology Society of China, The 

Founded in August, 1934. Membership: 

201 . 

Officers: —Directors, Chen Cheng. Chin 
Li-pin, Tu Tseng-jui, Tsui Chth-lan. 

Address :—Zoological Institute, Acade¬ 
mia Sinica, P.O. Box 20, Peipei, Szech¬ 
wan. 
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A m e r i c a n - R e t u r n e d Students 
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British-Returned Students' Asso¬ 
ciation . 593 

Chinese Association for the United 

Nations. 599 

Chungking International Women’s 

Club ... .. 607 

Foreign Correspondents Club.... 609 
German-Returned Students’ Asso¬ 
ciation . 610 

Hua Chiao Li Chib Association.. 611 
International Association of Y’s 

Men’s Clubs . 612 

Italian-Returned Students’ Asso¬ 
ciation . 613 

Japanese-Returned Students' As¬ 
sociation . 613 

National Committee, YMCA of 

China . 616 

National Committee, YWCA of 

China . 617 

Rotary International. 622 

Russian-Returned Students’ Asso¬ 
ciation . 622 

World Student Association, China 
Branch . 627 
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Accounting Association of China 589 

Banking Institute, The. 592 

Budgeting, Accounting, Auditing 
and Statistics Society of China 593 
Chinese Institute of Public 

Fi nance . t>02 

Chinese Statistical Society, The.. 606 
Chung Hua Association of Ac¬ 
counting, Budgeting and Sta¬ 
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National Association of Chartered 

Accountants .. 615 

Weights and Measures Society of 
China, The . 627 
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All-China Fine Arts Society. 589 

Artistic Dramatic Society of 

China, The . 590 

China Dramatic Society. 595 
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Chinese Ceramic Society. 601 

Chinese Dramatic Association, The 601 
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Foreign Policy Association of 

China . 609 

listen Administration Society of 

China . 611 
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Sun Yat-sen’s Industrial Plan.. 612 
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The . 626 

Southwestern Industrial Federa¬ 
tion . 626 

Wartime Association of Labor, 

The . 627 

MEDICINE 

Child Health Society of China.... 593 

China Association of Public Health 

Reconstruction . 594 

China Public Health Association 597 
China Society of Wartime Com¬ 
munity Sanitation . 597 

Chinese Association of Animal 
Husbandry and Veterinary 

Medicine . 599 

Chinese Association of Research 
for the Supply of Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Products . 599 

Chinese Medical Association, The 603 
Chinese Wartime Sanitation So¬ 
ciety . 607 

Health Education Association of 

China . 611 

Herbal Medicine Society of China 611 
Infant Health Association of 

China . 611 

Medical Education Society of 

China, The . 614 

Mental Hygiene Association of 

China . 614 

Midwives Association of China*. 614 
National Association for the Pro¬ 
duction of Medical and Thera¬ 
peutical Supplies . 615 

Nurses’ Association of China..,. 619 
Pharmaceutical Society of China, 

The . 620 
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inces, The .. 590 
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China Branch of the International 
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Chinese Research Society of 
Oceanic Reconstruction ...... 60S 
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Association, The . 619 
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Reconstruction Society of China 621 

Research Society of Postwar 
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The . 622 

RELIEF 

China Wartime Child Relief Asso¬ 
ciation . 598 

Chinese National Women’s Asso¬ 
ciation for War Relief, The.... 604 

International Relief Committee of 

China . 613 

National Association for Refugee 
Children. 615 

RELIGIOUS 

Association for Research in World 

Religions, The. 590 

Association of Religious Believers 

of China . 592 

Chinese Buddhist Society . 600 
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Chinese Islamic Association. 603 
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Zoology Society of China. 627 
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All-China Troop-Comforting As¬ 
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Association for the Settlement of 

War Refugees . 591 

Association for Wartime Adjust¬ 
ment of Social Affairs Personnel 591 
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Vocational Guidance . 592 

China Association of Social 

Service . . 594 

China Cooperators' Union. 594 

Chinese Association for the Deaf 

and the Dumb. 598 

Chinese Li Chiao Association, The 603 
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Society . 60 5 

Chinese Social Service Affairs 

Association . 606 
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Cooperative League of China, The 608 
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National Christian Service Coun¬ 
cil for Wounded Soldiers. 616 

National Red Cross Society of 

China . 618 
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Union of China. 627 









































CHAPTER XXIII 

CHINESE WHO’S WHO * 
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Ai, Sha 

Muslim leader, native of Sinkiang, born in 
1908; member, Legislative Yuan, since 
1936; address, Legislative Yuan, Chung¬ 
king. 

3t 9 

Ai, Wei 

professor, native of Hupeh, born in 1891; 
B.S., St. John's Univ., 1919; M.A, Co¬ 
lumbia, 1922; Ph.D., George Washington 
Univ., 1925; research fellow, Univ. Col¬ 
lege, London, 1932; professor, National 
Central (formerly National Southeast) 
Univ., since 1925; professor and director, 
Research Institute of Educational Psy¬ 
chology, National Central Univ., since 
1939; dean, Graduate School of Teacher’s 
College, same institution, since 1944; ap¬ 
pointed by Ministry of Education “ Min¬ 
istry-appointed professor ” in psychology, 
1942; address, National Central Univer¬ 
sity, Chungking. 

Chan, Chak (see Chen, Che) 

Chan, Hing-wan (see Chen, Ching-yun) 


a? m 

Chang, Chi 

Kuomintang official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1882; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee. 1924-29; chairman, 
Hopei branch, Kuomintang Central Po¬ 
litical Council, 1928; state councillor, Na¬ 
tional Government, since 1932; vice-presi¬ 
dent, Judicial Yuan, 1928-31; president, 
same Yuan, 1932; member, standing com¬ 
mittee, Kuomintang Central Supervisory 
Committee, since 1929; address, c/o Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Headquarters, Chung¬ 
king. 

Chang, Chi-yun (prefers G. Yun Chang) 

professor, native of Chekiang, horn in 
1901 ; graduate, Nanking Normal College, 
1923; former professor of geography, Na¬ 
tional Central Univ, and Central Political 
Institute; professor and head, department 
of history and geography, National Cheki¬ 
ang Univ, since 1926; author, History of 
('hiticsc Military Operations and Great 
Chinese Educators; now lecturing in 
IJ.S.A.; address, cA> Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, f). C. 


S?«j* 

Chang Ai-chen (prefers Vera Chang 
Wan*) 

woman leader, native ot Kiangsu, born in 
1901; M A., Michigan; secretary-general, 
Women’s Advisory Council, New Life 
Movement Association, since 1938; ad¬ 
dress, Women’s Advisory Council, Chung¬ 
king. 

Chang, Carson (sec Chang, Chun-mai) 

ss m 

Chang Cheng Lieut.-General 
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Chang, Chia-ao (prefers Chang Kia-ngau) 

government official, banker, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 1888; graduate, Keio 
Univ, Tokyo, 1912; deputy governor, 
Batik of China, 1917-28; general manager, 
same bank, 1928-35; deputy governor 
Central Bank of China, since 1935; min¬ 
ister of railways, 1935-37; minister of 
communications, 1937-42; adviser, Execu¬ 
tive Yuan, since 1942; now in U.S.A.; 
address, c/o Chinese Embassy, Washing¬ 
ton, I). C 


army officer, native of Hunan, horn in 
1899; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1925, Sun Yat-sen Univ, Moscow, 
1927; Staff College, 1945; deputy com¬ 
mander of gendarmerie, 1937-44; com¬ 
mandant, Gendarmerie School, since 1940; 
commander of gendarmerie and concur¬ 
rently deputy-director of courts-martial, 
since 1944; address, Gendarmerie Head¬ 
quarters, Chungking. 


Chang, Chia-chu 

industrialist, government official, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 1903; attended Clark 
and Columbia Uni vs, 1921-25; acting 
director, Foreign Trade Bureau, 1935-37; 
general manager, China Vegetable Oil 
Corporation, since 1936; member, Foreign 
Trade Commission, Ministry of Finance, 


* Biographical notes in the Who’s Who have been checked and corrected as 
Tvo*, tm ScDtember 9, 1945. 
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since 1938; address, China Vegetable Oil 
Corporation, P.O, Box 5004, Chungking. 

Chong Chia Hutukctu 

Mongolian Living Buddha, native of 
Chinghai, born in 1892; member, Kuomin- 
tang Central * Supervisory Committee, 
since 1926; address, Office of Chang Chia 
Hutukctu, Chungking. 

513 IK 

Chang, Chiang 

Kuomintang official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1895; graduate, National Peking 
Univ.; member, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, since 1935; vice- 
minister, Kuomintang Board of Organi¬ 
sation, 1942-44; address, 25-100 Shang- 
chingssu, Chungking. 

93 K 

Chang, Chien (prefers Henry K. Chang) 

diplomatic official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1889; LL.B., Pennsylvania, 1909; 
consul-general. New York, 1931; min¬ 
ister to Chile, 1933-34; director, American 
affairs department, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, 1942-43; minister to Portugal, 
since 1943; address, Chinese Legation, 
Lisbon. 

513 2.it 

Chang, Chih-chiang General 

(prefers Paul C, C. Chang) 

army officer, native of Hopei, horn in 
1881 ; former governor of ( hahar; com¬ 
mander, Northwestern Defense Forces, 
1926; member, People's Political Council, 
1942; member, Military Advisory Council, 
since 1942; president, National Teacher's 
School of Physical Education, since 1933; 
address, National Teacher’s School of 
Physical Education, Peipei, Szechwan. 

Chang, Chih-chung General 

army officer, native of Anhwei, horn in 
1890; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1916; as commander of Fifth Army 
defended Shanghai area in cooperation 
with 19th Route Army, 1932; comman¬ 
dant, Central Military Academy, 1929-37; 
garrison commander, Nanking-Shanghai 
area, 1937; commander of all Chinese 
forces fighting Japan in Shanghai-Woo- 
sung area, 1937; governor, Hunan Prov¬ 
ince, 1937-39; chief aide-de-camp to Gen¬ 
eralissimo, 1940; minister, Political 
Training Board, National Military Coun¬ 
cil, and secretary-general, San Min Chn I 
Youth Corps, since 1940; address, Polit¬ 
ical Training Board, Chungking. 


Chung, Chih-pen 

government official, native of Hupeh, bom 
in 1881; graduate, Tokyo I-aw College; 
governor, Hupeh Province, 1927-28; vice- 
chairman, Constitution Drafting Commit¬ 
tee, Legislative Yuan, 1933-36; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1931; president, Administrative 
Court, since 1943; address, Administrative 
Court, Chungking. 

Chang, Chin-yi 

novelist, professor, native of Tientsin; 
professor, National Fuhtan Univ., since 
1939; editor, Quarterly Journal of Litera~ 
turc, author of 30 novels and short 
stories; address, National Fuhtan Uni¬ 
versity, Peipei, Szechwan 

m * 

Chang, Chun Genera! 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1888, graduate, Tokyo Military 
Cadets’ Academy; member, National Mil¬ 
itary Council, 1926-28; member, Kuo- 
nuntang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1928, mayor of Shanghai, 1930-32; 
governor, Hupeh Province, 1933-35; 
minister of foreign affairs, 1935-37; sec¬ 
retary-general. Kuomintang Central Po¬ 
litical Council, 1937; vice-president, Ex¬ 
ecutive Yuan, and director, Generalis¬ 
simo's Provisional Headquarters in 
Chungking. 1938-39; secretary-general, 
Supreme National Defense Council, and 
secretary-general, Central Planning 
Board, 1939-40; director, Generalissimo’s 
Provisional Headquarters in Chengtu. and 
governor, Szechwan Province, since 1940; 
address. Szechwan Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, Chengtu. 

suara 

Chang, Chun-mai (prefers Carson Chang) 

jurist, native of Kiangsu, born in 1886; 
educated in Japan, Germany and Eng¬ 
land ; member, People’s Political Council, 
since 1938; member, presidium, same 
council, 1940-42; leader, Chinese National 
Socialist Party; member, Chinese Delega¬ 
tion to San Francisco Conference, 1945,; 
address, c/o People’s Political Council, 
Chungking. 

m&m 

Chang, Chung-fu 

government official native of Hupeh, bom 
in 1901; B.A., Michigan, 1925; M.A., 
Harvard, 1927; Ph.D., Johns Hopkim, 



1929; professor, Nankai Univ., 1930*31; 
and National Peking Univ., 2933-37; 
councellor, National Military Council, 
Since 1927; member, People's Political 
Council, 1937-42; adviser, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 1941-42; counsellor, 
same ministry, 1942-43; director, Amer¬ 
ican affairs department, same ministry, 
since 1943; author, History of Chinese 
Diplomacy; address, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Chungking. 

5B*« 

Chang, Fa-kwei General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1896; graduate, Hupeh Military Acad¬ 
emy; commander of the Fourth Army 
(“Old Ironsides”), 1927; member, Kuo- 
mintang Central Supervisory Committee, 
since 1931; commander, Chekiang-Fukien- 
Anhwei-Kiangsi border area, 1936; com- 
mander-in-chief, 4th War Area, 1939-44; 
commanding general, Chinese Army; 2nd 
Regional Command, since 1945. 

SB 

Chang, Fang General 

army officer, native of Honan, bom in 
1886; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; commander-in-chief, 20th Route 
Army, 1930-38; commander-in-chief, Gen¬ 
eral Reserve Army, 1937-38; vice-presi¬ 
dent, Military Advisory Council, since 
1938; address, Military Advisory Council, 
Chungking. 

Chang, G. Yun (see Chang Chi-yun) 
Chang, Han-ying 

engineer, government official, native of 
Shantung, born in 1900; B.S., Univ. of 
Illinois, 1924; M.C.E., Cornel!, 1925; 
acting chairman, Yangtze River Con¬ 
servancy Commission, 1940-41; chairman, 
Yellow River Conservancy Commission, 
1941-43; member, National Conservancy 
Commission, since 1943; author of sev¬ 
eral books on water conservancy, includ¬ 
ing The Control of Yellow River Flood; 
address, National Conservancy Commis¬ 
sion, Chungking. 

SBtR* 

Chang, Hen-sbui 

novelist, journalist, native of Anhwei, 
editor, Sin Min Pao, Chungking, since 
1937; author of more than 70 popular 
novels, several of them being best-sellers; 
address, Sin Min Poo, Chungking. 

Chang, Henry K. (see Chang, Chian) 
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Chang, Hsi (prefers Tchang S») 

zoologist, native of Hopei, born in 1898; 
D.Sc., Lyons Univ., 1931; director, Zoo¬ 
logical Research Institute, National Acad¬ 
emy of Peiping, since 1932; address, 
National Academy of Peiping, Kunming. 

5E8X 

Chang, Hsiu-wen 

government official, native of Hopei, 
born in 1888; graduate, Hopei Language 
School; head, Szechwan Salt Administra¬ 
tion, 1939-40; head, Yunnan Salt Admin¬ 
istration, 1940-41; director, general de¬ 
partment, Salt Administration, 1941-42; 
director-general, Salt Administration, 
since 1943; address, Salt Administration, 
Chungking. 

Chang, Hsueh-liang General 

retired army officer, native of Liaoning, 
born in 1898; graduate, Northeastern 
Military Academy; attended Japanese 
autumn maneuvers, 1921; state councillor. 
National Government, and chairman, 
Northeastern Political Council, 1928; 
commander-in-chief, Northeastern Fron¬ 
tier Defense Forces, 1929; deputy com¬ 
mander-in-chief, National Land, Sea, and 
Air Forces, 1930; military affairs com¬ 
missioner, Peiping, and acting chairman, 
Peiping branch, National Military Coun¬ 
cil, 1932; toured Europe, 1933-34; deputy 
commander-in-chief, Bandit Suppression 
Forces in Honan, Hupeh, and Anhwei, 
1934; deputy commander-in-chief, Bandit 
Suppression Forces in Shensi, 1935-36; 
leader of Sian Coup, 1936; dismissed 
from all posts and sentenced to ten years' 
imprisonment but later pardoned; has 
been in retirement since 1937. 

Chang, Hua-fu Lieut-General 

army officer, native of Hupeh, born in 
1887; graduate, Japanese Staff College, 
1919; dean of faculty, Whampoa Military 
Academy, 1926-27; deputy director-gen¬ 
eral of military training, 1933-38; chief 
senior staff officer, Board of Military Op¬ 
erations, National Military Council, since 
1938; address, Board of Military Opera¬ 
tions, Chungking, 

m&se 

Chang, Hung-ytian 

university president, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1902; D.Sc., dean. Col¬ 

lege of Science, National Szechwan Univ., 



1938-41; chancellor, National Chungking 
Univ., since 1941; address, National 
Chungking University, Chungking, 
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Chang, Jen-chieh 

Kuomintang official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1876; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, 1924-26; gov¬ 
ernor, Chekiang Province, 1927-30; mem¬ 
ber, Central Supervisory Committee, 
since 1926; state councillor, National Gov¬ 
ernment, since 1932; address, c/o Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Headquarters, Chung¬ 
king. 

Chang, Kia-ngau (see Chang, Chia-ao) 
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Chang, Li-sheng 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1901; graduate, Paris Univ.; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1931; minister, Kuomintang 
Board of Organization, 1936-39; secre¬ 
tary-general, Party and Government 
Work Evaluation Committee, 1941-42; 
secretary-general, Executive Yuan, 1942- 
45 (June) ; secretary-general, National 
General Mobilization Council and min¬ 
ister of interior, 1944-45; address, Min¬ 
istry of Interior, Chungking. 

Chang, Ling-kao (prefers Lincoln Linkao 
Dsang) 

university president, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1890; M.A., Northwestern Univ., 
U.S.A.; B.D., Hon. D.D., Garret Theo¬ 
logical College; Ph.D,, Drew Univ.; pres¬ 
ident, West China Union Univ., since 
1933; address, West China Union Uni¬ 
versity, Chengtu. 

Chang, Loy (see Cheng, Lai) 

Chang, Nai-chi 

banker, industrialist, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1897; graduate, Commercial 
School, Chekiang; assistant manager, 
Chekiang Industrial Bank, 1930-36; 
finance commissioner, Anhwei Provincial 
Government, 1938-39; general manager, 
Shangchwan Industrial Company, since 
1940; director, Research Bureau of In¬ 
dustrial Economy, since 1943; editor, In¬ 
dustrial and Commercial Handbook, 1944; 
address, Shangchwan Industrial Company, 
Chungking. 

Chang. Paul C. S. (see Chang, Chih* 
chtang) 


tog mPW 

Chang, Peng-chun 

educator, government official, bom ill 
Tientsin, 1892; B.A., Clark, 1914; M,A„ 
1916, Ph.D., 1923, Columbia; dean, Na¬ 
tional Tsinghua Univ., 1923-26; visiting 
professor, Univ. of Chicago, 1931, and 
Univ. of Hawaii, 1933-34; member. Peo¬ 
ples Political Council, 1938; minister to 
Turkey, 1940-42; minister to Chile, 1942- 
45, address, c/o Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Chungking. 

5ETK 

Chang, Ping-chun (prefers P. H. Chang) 

government official born in Tientsin, 
1902; graduate, Nankai Univ., 1920; 
studied in England and Germany,‘1920- 
25; counsellor, Executive Yuan, since 
1934; one of three spokesmen for the 
Chinese Government, since 1943; concur¬ 
rently chairman, Commission for the Ad¬ 
ministration of Enemy Alien Property; 
secretary-general, LInited Nations War 
Crimes Far Eastern Sub-Commisison, 
since 1944; reserve member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since May, 
1945; address, Executive Yuan, Chung¬ 
king. 

Chang, Ping-chun Lieut-General 

army officer, native of Hopei, born in 
1896; graduate, Staff College, 1931; grad¬ 
uate, Post-graduate School, Staff College, 
1932, director, 1st department, Board of 
Military Operations, since 1940; address. 
Board of Military Operations, Chungking. 

Chang, Po-ling 

educator, born in Tientsin, 1874; grad¬ 
uate, Peiyang Naval Academy, 1893; 
founder and president, Nankai Univ., 
since 1904; toured America and Europe, 
1908; revisited America, 1917; Hon. Litt 
D., St. John’s Univ., 1919; trustee, China 
Foundation for Promotion of Education 
and Culture, 1924-25; member, executive 
council, National Southwest Associated 
Univ., since 1938; deputy speaker, Peo* 
pie’s Political Council, 1938-40; member, 
presidium, People’s Political Council, 
since 1940; president, Chinese Educational 
Association; president, China National 
Amateur Athletic Association; address, 
Nankai School, Shapingpa, Chungking. 

Chang, Shih-chao 

jurist, native of Hunan; studied in Japan 
and England; former minister of justice 



and minister of education; member, Peo¬ 
ple's Political Council, since 1938; ad¬ 
dress, c/o China Industrial Trust, Lin 
Sen Rd., Chungking. 
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Chang, Tao-fan 

Kuomintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Kweichow, born in 1897, graduate, 
Slade School, Univ. College; London, 
1924; education commisisoner, Chekiang 
Provincial Government, 1931; member, 
Kuomaintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1935; elected member, standing 
committee, Kuomintang C.E.C., May, 
1945; vice-minister oi communications, 
1933-35; vice-minister of interior. 1936- 
37; vice-minister of education, 1938-39; 
dean. Central Political Institute, 1939-41; 
vice-chancellor, same institute, 1941 ; min¬ 
ister of information, 1942-43; chairman, 
Kuomintang Central Cultural Movement 
Committee, since 1940; minister, Kuomin¬ 
tang Board of Overseas Affairs, 1943-44; 
address, 16 Tsao Cilia An, Hui Fu, 
Chungking, 

Chang, Tao-hsing 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1908; LL B, National Central 
Univ., 1930; M.A, Northwestern Univ., 
U.S.A., 1932; Ph.D , Iowa, 1932; senior 
secretary, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1940-44; Counsellor, Chinese Embassy 
in the Netherlands, since 1944; address, 
c/o Chinese Embassy, London. 

Chang, Ting-hsiu (prefers T. S. Chang) 

university president, native of Kweichow, 
born in 1899; B A , National Southeast 
Univ.; research student at London Univ.; 
chancellor. National Kweichow Univ., 
since 1942; address, Hua Chi, Kweivang, 

mmm 

Chang, Tze-kai 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1900, BA. Nankai Univ, 1925; 
M.B.A. New York Univ, 1932; deputy 
director, Industrial and Mining Adjust¬ 
ment Administration, Ministry of P>o- 
nomie Affairs, since 1938; director, Sup¬ 
plies Department, War Production Board, 
since December, 1944; address, War Pro¬ 
duction Board, Chungking. 

Chang, T. S. (sec Chang, Ting-hsiu) 


SB*® 

Chang, Wan-li 

journalist, native of Shantung, born in 
1908; graduate, Ping Min Univ,, 1928; 
managing director, China Times (Shift 
Shift I Ism Pao) Chungking, since 1939; 
address, China Times , Chungking. 

se«i 

Chang, Wci-chen (Mrs. Lo Chia-lun, pre¬ 
fers Wei-djen Djang Lo) 

woman leader, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1898; M.A, Michigan, 1927; Chinese 
delegate, Pan Pacific Women's Confer¬ 
ence, 1934; member, Chinese Goodwill 
Mission to Burma, 1941; member, Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council, since 1941; direc¬ 
tor, Women’s Work Department, San 
Min ( Itu / Youth Corps, since 1944; re¬ 
serve member, Kuomintang Central Su¬ 
pervisory Committee, since May, 1945; 
address. San Mm Chn l Youth Corps, 
Chungking. 

Chang, Wci-chiung 

go\eminent official, native of Sikang, born 
in 1888; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy; civil affairs commissioner, 
Sikang Provincial Government, since 
1942; address, Sikang Provincial Govern¬ 
ment. Ka'ngtmg, Sikang. 

Chang, Wei-han 

governmneut official, native of Yunnan, 
born in 1892; studied political science at 
Tokyo Imperial Univ.; vice-minister of 
interior since 1939, address, Ministry of 
Interior, Chungking 

3t 

Chang, Yi (prefers Y, Y. Tsang) 

university president, native of Anhwei, 
horn in 1901; BA, Fuhtan Univ., 1922; 
M A , Univ. of Washington, 1926; profes¬ 
sor of education, Fuhtan Univ., Shanghai, 
1927-28, and 1929-37, dean, Fuhtan Univ., 
1936-37; director, department of general 
affairs. Ministry of Education, 1938-41; 
director, department of secondary educa¬ 
tion, same ministry, 1941-43; chancellor, 
National Fuhtan Univ., since 1943; ad¬ 
dress, National Fuhtan University, Peipei, 
Szechwan. 

mum 

Chang, Yi-shu (prefers Tchang Yitchou) 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1885; graduate, Fcole des Sciences 
Politiqucs et Sociales, Paris; foreign 



affairs commissioner for Yunnan, 1912- 
17; member, People's Political Council, 
since 1940; address, People’s Political 
Council, Chungking. 
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Chang, Yu-che 

astronomer, native of Fukien, born in 
1902; B.A., 1926, M.A., 1927, and Ph.D., 
1929, Chicago; professor, National Cen- 
traj Univ, 1929-41; director, Research 
Institute of Astronomy, Academia Sinica, 
since 1941; address, Research Institute of 
Astronomy, Academia Sinica, Kunming. 

Chang, Yuan-shan (prefers Y. S. Djang) 

social and cooperative worker, native of 
Kiangsu, horn in 1892; B.A , Cornell 
Univ., 1915; executive secretary, China 
International Famine Relief Commission, 
1920-36; director, department of coopera¬ 
tion, Ministry of Industries, 1935-37; di¬ 
rector, department of commerce, Ministry 
of Economic Affairs, 1939-41; executive 
director, International Relief Committee 
of China, since 1942; address, 84 Mali 
St., Chungking. 

Chao, Hung Wen-kuo (Madame Chao) 

woman guerrilla leader, known as “Mother 
of Guerrillas”; native of Liaoning, bom in 
1880; assisted her late son Chao Tung 
organizing guerillas in Northeastern Pro¬ 
vinces and North China, since 1931, vis¬ 
ited South Seas, 1938-39; participated in 
publicity work for conscription movement 
since her return from South Seas; ad¬ 
dress, Peipci, Szechwan 

Chao, Lien-fang 

agriculturist, native of Honan, born in 
1894; Phi), Wisconsin, 1927; director, 
Szechwan Agricultural Improvement In¬ 
stitute, 1938-42; Chinese delegate, United 
Nations Food Conference, 1943; counsel¬ 
lor, Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
a lid senior technical expert. National 
Agricultural Research Bureau, since 1944; 
address, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, or National Agricultural Re¬ 
search Bureau, Chungking. 

Chao, Madame (see Chao, Hung Wen- 
kuo) 

©sjc® 

Chao, Min-heng (prefers Thomas Ming* 
heng Chao) 

journalist, bom in Nanking, 1904; B J., 
Missouri, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1926; 


correspondent and manager, Nsmktng Bu¬ 
reau, Reuters News Agency, 1928-37; 
correspondent, Hankow bureau, same 
agency, 1937-38; correspondent and man-* 
ager, Chungking bureau, same agency, 
1938-44; address, c/o Chinese National 
Press Association, Chungking, 

Chao, Pao-chuan 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1907; B A., Michigan, 1933; M.A., 
1934, and Ph.I)., 1936, Cornell; professor, 
Central Political Institute 1936-40; di¬ 
rector, department of rural economy, Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry, since 
1940; address, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Chungking. 

Chao, Pi-lien 

government official, native of Shansi, born 
in 1881; graduate, Univ. of Shansi; .vice- 
minister of interior, 1928; vice-chairman, 
Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commis¬ 
sion, since 1932; member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1931; 
address, Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
('omnmsion. Chungking 

Chao, Shou-yu 

government official, native of Shansi, born 
in 1880; special commissioner of National 
Government for transportation of remains 
of Panchan Lama to Tibet, 1940; chair¬ 
man. Yellow River Conservancy Commis¬ 
sion, since 1943; address, c/o National 
Conservancy Commission, Chungking. 

Chao, Thomas Mingheng (see Chao, Min- 
heng ) 

BUM 

Chao, Ti-hua 

banker, native of Kiangsu, horn in 1896: 
B S., Northwestern Univ, U.S.A.; re¬ 
serve member, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, since 1935; general 
manager, Bank of Communications, since 
1942; address. Bank of Communications, 
Chungking 

Chao, Tseng-chueh 

government official, horn in Shanghai, 
1901; B.H., National Chiaotung Univ., 
1924; M.EE., Harvard, J929; director, 
department of posts and tele-communica¬ 
tions, Ministry of Communications, 1943- 
45; counsellor, same ministry, since Jam, 
1945; address, Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions, Chungking. 



Chao, Tsti-keng 

highway engineer and director, native of 
Ktangsu, born in 1900; B.C.E., Tangshan 
Engineering College, 1922; studied at 
Comcll, 1930; Chinese delegate to 6th In¬ 
ternational Road Congress, Washington, 
D. C., 1930; Chinese delegate to 7th In¬ 
ternational Road Congress, Munich, 1934; 
director, Highway Administration, Minis¬ 
try of Communications, 1937-41; deputy 
director, National Highway Administra¬ 
tion, 1943-44; adviser. Ministry of Com¬ 
munications, since Dec, 1944; address, 
Ministry of Communications, Giungking. 

mnm 

Chao, Tze-chen 

professor, native of Chekiang, born in 
1888; BA., Soochow Univ., 1910; M.A., 
1916, and B.D., 1917, Vanderbilt; profes¬ 
sor and dean, department of religion, 
Yenching Univ., since 1926; author, Pres¬ 
ent-day Religious Thought and Life in 
China; address, Yenching University, 
Chengta 

Chao, Yuan-jen (prefers Y. R. Chao) 

linguist, professor, native of Kiangsi, born 
in 1892; B.A. Cornell, 1914; Ph.D., 
Harvard, 1918; professor, National 
Tsinghua Univ., 1927-28; visiting pro¬ 
fessor, Univ. of Hawaii, 1938-39; visit¬ 
ing professor, Yale, 1939-41; director de¬ 
partment of linguistics, Research Insti¬ 
tute of History and Linguistics, Academia 
Sinica, since 1928; professor, Harvard- 
Ycnching Institute, Harvard Univ., since 
1941; address, c/o Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chao, Y. R. (see Chao, Yuan-jen) 

Cheer, Sheo-nan (see Chi, Shou-nan) 

Chen, Chang-heng 

economist, native of Szechwan, born in 
1891; M.A., Harvard; chairman, finance 
committee, Legislative Yuan, since 1928; 
author, Chinas Population Problems; 
addresvS, Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 

mw#. 

Chen, Cliao-ying 

Kuomintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Chekiang, born in 1888; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1926; now supervisory commis¬ 
sioner of Control Yuan, Fukien-Chek* 
iang area, and chairman, Fukien Pro¬ 


vincial Kuomintang Headquarters ; ad¬ 
dress, Fukien Provincial Kuomintang 
Headquarters, Yungan, Fukien. 

m * 

Chen, Che Vice-Admiral 

(prefers Chan Chak) 

naval officer, native of Kwangtung, bom 
in 1894; graduate, Whampoa Naval 
Academy; counsellor, Military Advisory 
Council, since 1938; member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1940; 
address, c/o Kwangtung Provincial Bank 
Building, Shensi Rd., Chungking. 

m as 

Chen, Cheng General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1897; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1922; commander, 27th Division, 
1927; commander, 11th Division, 1928; 
commander, 18th Army, 1929; comman¬ 
der-in-chief, 3rd Route Army, Bandit- 
Suppression Northern Route Force, 1933; 
commander-in-chief, Northern Route, 
Kiangsi - Kwangtung - Fukien - Hunan - 
Hupeh Bandit-Suppression Force, 1934; 
director, Army Reorganization Depart¬ 
ment, Generalissimo’s Provisional Head¬ 
quarters, Wuchang, 1935-36; frontline 
commander, 3rd War Area, 1937; vice- 
minister of war, 1937; garrison command¬ 
er, Wuchang Hankow Area, and com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 9th War Area, 1938; 
minister, Political Training Board, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, and secretary- 
general, San Min Chit I Youth Corps, 
1938-40; governor, Hupeh Province, 1938- 
44; commander-in-chief, 6th War Area, 
1940-44; commander-in-chief, Chinese Ex¬ 
peditionary Force, 1943-44; commander* 
in-chicf, 1st War Area, 1944; minister of 
war, since Nov., 1944; address, Ministry 
of War, Chungking. 

mm* 

Chen, Chi-cheng Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Ktangsu, born in 
1892; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; commander, 3rd Division, 1929; 
commander, 1st Army, 1931; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935; commandant, Central 
Military Academy, 1938-42; deputy com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Chungking Garrison 
Area, 1943-45; deputy commander-in¬ 
chief, 6th War Area, since 1945; address, 
288 Kuo Fu Rd., Chungking. 

aw* 

Chen, Chi-tang Genera! 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1890; graduate, Kwangtung Military 




Academy, 1928; commander, 4th Route 
Army, 1928; commander-in-chief, 1st 
Group Army, 1931-36; member, Kuomin- 
tang Central Executive Committee, since 
1931; state councillor, National Govern¬ 
ment. since 1938; minister of agriculture 
and forestry, 1940-42; member, standing 
committee, Kuomintang, Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee, since 1942; address, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Headquarters, Chung¬ 
king. 

WX3R 

Chen, Chi-tsai 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1879; graduate, Japanese Military 
Cadets’ Academy, 1903; comptroller-gen¬ 
eral, National Government, since 1931; 
address, National Government, Chung¬ 
king. 

Chen, Ch»*yi 

woman leader, native of Kwangtung, bom 
in 3902; M.A., Columbia; deputy secre¬ 
tary-general, Women’s Advisory Council, 
New Life Movement Association, since 
1938; address. Women’s Advisory Coun¬ 
cil, Chungking. 
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Chen, Chieh 

diplomatic official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1885; studied in Tokyo Imperial and 
Berlin Univs ; vice-minister of foreign 
affairs, 1935-37; ambassador to Germany, 
1938-41; ambassador-at-large to Soutli 
America, 1942: ambassador to Brazil. 
1943-44; ambassador to Mexico, 1944-45; 
appointed ambassador to Argentina, Aug., 
1945; address, Chinese Embassy, Ar¬ 
gentina. 

Chen, Chih-mai 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1908; B.A., Ohio, 1929; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1933; professor, National 
Tsinghua Univ., 1933-37; professor, Cen¬ 
tral Political Institute, 1937-38; counsel¬ 
lor, Executive Yuan, 1938-44; counsellor, 
Chinese Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
since 1944; author, Theory oj Political 
Institutions in China; address, Chinese 
Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Kit* 

Chen, Chih-ping 

consular official, native of Kwangtung, 
bom in 1905; B,Sc., National Southeast¬ 
ern Univ.; Counsellor, National Military 
Council, 1937-44; director, Southwest 


Transportation Bureau, Singapore and 
Burma, 1938-41; Consul-General at Cal¬ 
cutta, since Nov., 1944; address. Chinese 
Consulate-General, Park St., Calcutta! 

Chen, Chin-jen 

journalist, government official, native of 
Szechwan, born in 1900; B.J., Missouri, 
1924; M.A., Harvard, 1926; editor, Htm~ 
kow Herald (later National Herald), 
1936-43; counsellor, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, since 1943; address. Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Chungking. 

Chen, Ching-yun Air Maj.-Central 

(prefers Chan, Hing-wan) 

air force officer, Kuomintang official; na¬ 
tive of Kwangtung, born in 1897; grad¬ 
uate, Curtis Flying School, Buffalo, 
U.S.A., 1916; commander, Fort Tigris, 
Kwangtung, 1929-31; director, National 
Commission on Aeronautical Affairs, 
1933-35; commandant, Central Aviation 
Academy, 1936-37; member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1932; 
vice-minister, Board of Overseas Affairs, 
1941-44 ; minister, same board, since 1945; 
address, Board of Overseas Affairs, Lin 
Sen Rd., Chungking. 

K # 

Chen, Cho Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1892, graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1916; Staff College, 1945; director, 
department of general affairs, General 
Staff, 1935-38; director, 3rd department. 
Board of Military Operations, National 
Military Council, since 1938; address, 
Board of Military Operations, Chungking. 

Chen, G. Y. (see Chen, Ku-yuan) 

mm® 

Chen, Heng-che (Mrs. H. C. Zen, prefers 
Sophia H. Chen) 

historian, professor, native of Kiangsu; 

B. A., Vassar, 1919 ; M.A., Chicago, 1920; 
professor. National Peking Univ., 1920- 
22; Southeastern Univ., 1924-25; member, 
Chinese Delegation to Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1?27, 1929, 1931, and 1933: 
author of a dozen books; address, c/o H, 

C. Zen, China Foundation for the Promo¬ 
tion of Education and Culture, Chung¬ 
king. 
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Chen, Hstng (prefers Jian H, Chen) 

banker, native of Chekiang, born in 1890; 
B.S., St. John’s Univ,, 1917; M.A,, Ohio, 



1918; deputy governor, Central Bank of 
China, since 1928; address, Central Bank 
of China, Chungking, 

Sion# 

Chen, Hsun-yu 

journalist, native of Chekiang, born in 
1907; graduate, Tung Wen College, 1929; 
secretary, Shanghai Municipal Govern¬ 
ment; member, Legislative Yuan, since 
1942; editor-in-chief, Central Daily News, 
since 1943; address, 1 Mei Chuan Hsiao 
St, Chungking. 

Chen, Hsun-yung Vice-Admiral 

naval officer, native of Fukien, born in 
1880, graduate, Naval Academy, Mamoi, 
Fukien; vice-minister of navy, 1934-38; 
address, c/o Naval Headquarters, Chung¬ 
king. 

Chen, Jian H. (see Chen, Hsing) 

Chen, K. P. (see Chen, Kuang-pu) 

Chen, Ke-chung 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in 1899; B.S., Yale; M.S. and Ph.D, 
Chicago; director, National Institute for 
Compilation and Translation, since 1936; 
address, National Institute for Compila¬ 
tion and Translation, Chungking 

mmm 

Chen, Ku-yuan (prefers G. Y. Chen) 

government official, writer, native of 
Shensi, born in 1896; LL.B., National 
Peking Univ., 1923; member, Legislative 
Yuan, since 1935; author, History of 
Marriage in efficient China, Political Phi¬ 
losophy of Mencius, History of ( hinese 
Marriage, and hooks on international and 
other laws; address, P.0 Box 99, Peipei, 
Szechwan. 
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Chen, Kuang~pu (prefers K. P. Chen) 

banker, government official, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 1880; B.C, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 1909; founder and general manager, 
Shanghai Commercial and Savings Bank, 
since 1915; member, National Economic 
Council, 1933; chairman. Foreign Trade 
Commission, Ministry of Finance, 1938- 
41; chairman. Currency Stabilization 
Board of China, 1941-44; chairman, 
Economic Affairs Planning Committee, 
Central Planning Board, since 1944; now 
in U.S/A.; address, c/o Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, Washington, D. C. 


Chen, kuo-fu 

Kuornintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Chekiang, born in 1892; vice- 
president, Control Yuan, 1928-32; state 
councillor, National Government, 1928- 
33; governor, Kiangsu Province, 1933-37; 
vice-chairman, Hwai River Conservancy 
Commission, 1932-39; vice-chancellor, 
Central Political Institute, 1938-41 ; mem¬ 
ber, standing committee, Kuornintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1929; 
minister, Kuornintang Board of Organi¬ 
zation, 1944; director, 3rd department, 
Generalissimo’s Headquarters, since 1939; 
address, c/o Generalissimo’s Headquar¬ 
ters. Chungking 

UR Wit 

Chen, Li-chiang 

college president, native of Kiangsi, born 
in 1896; M.A, Chicago, 1925; director, 
department of social education, Ministry 
of Education, 1936-41; president, Na¬ 
tional College of Social Education, since 
1941; address, National College of Social 
Education. Pishan, Szechwan 

Chen, Li-fu 

Kuornintang official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1900; B S. in mining engineering, 
Peiyang Univ., 1923; MS, Pittsburgh 
Univ, 1924; Hon LL.D., Fordham Univ., 
1943; member, Kuornintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, since 1929; secretary- 
general, Kuornintang Central Executive 
Committee, 1930-31, minister, Kuomin¬ 
tang Board of Organization, 1932-37; 
minister, 6th Board, National Military 
Council, 1937; dean, Central Political In¬ 
stitute, 1937 ; minister, Kuornintang Board 
of Social Affairs, 1938-41 ; minister of 
education, 1938-44; minister, Kuornintang 
Board of Organization, since Dec,, 1944; 
address, Board of Organization, Chung¬ 
king 

m a 

Chen, Liang Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1895; studied in Japan; director, Quar¬ 
termaster-General, Q M. G. Administra¬ 
tion, Ministry of War, since 1940, ad¬ 
dress, Ministry of War, Chungking. 
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Chen, Ming-shu General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1889; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy; governor, Kwantung Province, 



1928-31; vice-president, Executive Yuan, 
am! minister of communications, 1931-32; 
member, presidium, People’s Foreign Re¬ 
lations Association, since 1938; address, 
c/o People’s Foreign Relations Associa¬ 
tion, Chungking, 

mw 

Chen, Ming-te 

journalist, native of Szechwan, horn in 
1897; graduate, Peking Law College, 
1922; managing director, Sin Min Pao, 
since 1939; address, Sin Min Pao, Chung¬ 
king, 

Chen, P. T. (see Chen, Ping-chang) 

Chen, Pan-ling 

Kuomintang official, native of Honan, 
horn in 1890; BA., National Peking 
I’niv., 1921; reserve member. Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Executive Committee, since 
1935; chairman, Honan Provincial Kuo¬ 
mintang Headquarters, since 1944; ad¬ 
dress. c/o Kuomintang Central Head¬ 
quarters, Chungking. 

Wtt# 

Chen, Ping-chang (prefers P. T. Chen) 

government official, born in Amoy, 1900; 
B A., St John’s; M.A., Princeton; sec¬ 
retary-general, Chmese-American Insti¬ 
tute of Cultural Relations, since 1940; 
director, department of loans, Ministry of 
Finance, since 1943; address, Ministry of 
Finance, Chungking. 

P4MQ ill; 

Chen, Po-chtiang 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
horn in 1893, Ch K, Columbia, 1914; 
deputy secretary-general, Central Plan¬ 
ning Hoard, 1941-42; member, Legislative 
Yuan, since 1939; and member. Central 
Planning Hoard, since 1944; address, Cen¬ 
tral Planning Board, Chungking 

Chen, Po-sheng 

journalist, native of Fukien, born in 1892; 
graduate, Tokyo Imperial Univ. and Lon¬ 
don Univ ; former publisher, Chen Pao, 
Peiping £ Tokyo correspondent, Central 
News Agency; former publisher, Central 
Daily News, Chungking; member, Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council, since 1938 ; editor- 
in-chief, Central News Agency, since 
1940; address, Central News Agency, 
Chungking, 


M4vtt 

Chen, Pu-lei 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1890; graduate, Chekiang Pro¬ 
vincial College; editor-in-chief, Shanghai 
Journal of Commerce, 1921-26; editor-in- 
chief, China Times, 1928; education com¬ 
missioner, Chekiang Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, 1929; vice-minister of education, 
1930-31; acting minister, Kuomintang 
Central Publicity Board, 1931; education 
commissioner, Chekiang Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, 1932-34; member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1935; 
director, 2nd department. Generalissimo's 
Headquarters, since 1937; member, stand¬ 
ing committee, C.E.C., since May, 1945; 
address. Generalissimo's Headquarters, 
Chungking. 

WMH 

Chen, Shao-kwan Admiral 

naval officer, native of Fukien, horn in 
1889; graduate, Naval Academy, 1908; 
rear-admiral, commanding 2nd Squadron, 
1926-31; vice-minister of navy, 1929-31; 
minister of navy, 1932-38; member, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1935; member, National Military 
Council, and commander-in-chief, Chinese 
Navy, since 1938; address, Naval Head¬ 
quarters, Chungking 

Chen, Shih-chen 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
horn in 1892; graduate, National Nanking 
Normal College, 1917; studied at Oberlin, 
1921-22. and at Columbia. 1922-24; acting 
chancellor, National Northwest Univ., 
1940-42; counsellor, Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion. since 1929, address. Ministry of Ed¬ 
ucation. Chungking. 

Chen, Shu-jen 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1884; graduate. Tokyo Imperial 
Univ ; member, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, since 1928; chairman, 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
Executive Yuan, since 1932; address, 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
Chungking. 


Chen, Sophia H. (see Chen, Hentf*che) 
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Chen, Ta (prefers Ta T. Chen) 

sociologist, professor, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1892; B.A., Reed College, U.S.A,* 



1919i M«Am 1920, and Ph.D.* 1923, Co¬ 
lumbia ; visiting professor, Univ. of 
Hawaii, 1930; professor, National Tsing 
Hua Univ., since 1923; author, Chinese 
Migrations with Special Reference to La¬ 
bor Conditions, China's Labor Problems , 
Population Problems, and Studies in Chi¬ 
nese Population; address. National South¬ 
west Associated University, Kunming. 

Chen, Ta-chi 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1887; B.A., Tokyo Imperial Univ., 
1912; chairman, Commisison for Civil 
Service Examination, Examination Yuan, 
since 1935; address, Commission for Civil 
Service Examination, Chungking 

Cben, Ta T. (see Chen, Ta) 

Bf mm 

Chen, Ting-hsu 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
bom in 1902; graduate, Meiji Univ, 
Tokyo; senior secretary, Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, since 1938; address. Minis¬ 
try of Economic Affairs, Chungking. 

Chen, Wen-yuan 

bishop, native of Foochow, born in 1899; 
B.A., 1928, M.A., 1928, and Hon. LL.D., 
Syracuse; Ph.D., Duke, 1930; Hon. D.D., 
Boston; Hon. LL.D., Wesleyan; presi¬ 
dent of college of arts, and acting presi¬ 
dent, Fukien Christian Univ., 1930-37; 
secretary-general. National Christian 
Council, since 1937; bishop, Methodist 
Church in West China, since 1941; lec¬ 
tured in the U.S.A., 1944; address, 10 Tai 
Chia Hsiang, Chungking, 

Chen, Wen-kwan (prefers Moon Chin) 

aviator, native of Kwangtung, born in 
Baltimore, U. S. A., 1914; graduate, Cur¬ 
tiss Wright Flying School, U. S. A,; 
joined China National Aviation Corpora¬ 
tion, 1933; assistant operations manager 
and assistant chief pilot, C.N.A.C., since 
1944; address, China National Aviation 
Corporation, Chungking. 

Chen, Y, G. (see Chen, Yu-knang) 

gnat* 

Chen, Yen-chun 

railway and highway director, native of 
Kwangtung, born in 1894; director Pei- 
ping-Hankow Railway Administration, 
1933; director, Canton-Hankow Railway 


Administration, 1936; director, China 
Transport Corporation, 1940; now di¬ 
rector, Southwest Highway Administra¬ 
tion; address, Southwest Highway Ad¬ 
ministration, Kweiyang, Kweichow. 
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Chen, Yi General 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1893; graduate, Japanese Staff 
College, 1916; vice-minister of war, 1929- 
34; governor, Fukien Province, 1934-41; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, since 1935; secretary-general, 
Executive Yuan, 1941-42; secretary-gen¬ 
eral, Party and Government Work Eval¬ 
uation Committee, 1942-44; acting chan¬ 
cellor, Staff College, since 1943; dean. 
Central Training Institute, since 1944; 
address, Central Training Institute, 
Chungking 

Chen, Yi-yun 

woman leader, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1905; B.A, National Sun Yat-sen 
Univ.; M.A., Michigan; member, Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council, since 1941; re¬ 
serve member, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, since May, 1945; ed¬ 
itor, The Coicr of Women; address, 29 
Hsia Lo Chia Wan, Chungking. 

Chen, Yu-kuang (prefers Y. G. Chen) 

university president, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1893; B.A., Univ. of Nanking, 
1915; M.A., 1918, and Ph.D., 1922, Co¬ 
lumbia ; dean, College of Arts and Science, 
Univ. of Nanking, 1926; president, same 
institution, since 1927; lectured in U.S.A., 
1944; address. University of Nanking, 
Huahsipa, Chengtu. 

MR*. 

Cheng, Chen-wen 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in 1893; B.A., Tokoku Imperial Univ., 
Japan; member and education commis¬ 
sioner, Fukien Provincial Government, 

1931- 43; author of many books on chem¬ 
istry and co-editor of many dictionaries 
and encyclopaedia?. 
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Cheng, Chen-yu 

government official, native of Honan, 
born in 1900; graduate, National Peking 
Normal College ; director, department of 
land administration. Ministry of Interior, 

1932- 40; civil affairs commissioner, Kansu 
Provincial Government, 1940-42; director, 



National Land Administration, since 
1942; address, National Land Adminis¬ 
tration, Chungking. 

Cheng, Chieh-min Lieut.-General 

army officer, bom in Hainan, 1899; grad¬ 
uate, Whampoa Military Academy, 1925; 
graduate, Moscow Sun Yat-sen Univ., 
1928; graduate, Staff College, 1940; di¬ 
rector, 2nd department, Board of Military 
Operations, National Military Council, 
since 1944; address, Board of Military 
Operations, Chungking. 
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Cheng, Chien General 

army officer, native of Hunan, born in 
1882; graduate, Japanese Military Cadets’ 
Academy; commander, 6th Army, 1926; 
elected member, Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee of Kuomintang, 1927; governor, 
Hunan Province, 1928; chief of general 
staff, 1935-37; governor, Honan Province, 
1937-39; commander-in-chief, 1st War 
Area, 1937-39; director. Generalissimo’s 
Headquarters at Tienshui, 1939-40; deputy 
chief-of-staff, National Military Council, 
1940-44; acting chief-of-staff, National 
Military Council, since Dec., 1944; ad¬ 
dress, 7 Chu Hsing New Villa, Chung 
Shan 3rd Rd., Chungking. 

Cheng, Chung-hsing 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1902; B.A., Fuhtan Univ., re¬ 
search student, London School of Eco¬ 
nomics and Univ. College, London, 1929- 
31; former editor, China Times, Shang¬ 
hai; member, Legislative Yuan, 1931-40; 
former managing director, Central Daily 
Ncik's, vice-minister of information, 1942- 
44; secretary-general, Control Yuan, since 
1940; address. Control Yuan, Chungking. 

Cheng, F. T, (see Cheng, Tien-hsi) 

m m 

Cheng, Feng 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
bom in 1904; LL.B., National Sun Yat- 
sm Univ., 1929; reconstruction commis¬ 
sioner, Kwangtung Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, since 1940; address. Kwangtung 
Provincial Government, Kwangtung. 

mm * 

Cheng, Hai-feng 

labor expert, native of Anhwei, born in 
1904; M.A., Stanford, 1927; director, 
China Branch, International Labor Office, 


since 1934; author, China's Labor Prob- 
Inns; address, China Branch, Interna¬ 
tional Labor Office, Chungking. 
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Cheng, Lai (prefers Loy Chang) 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1892; B.A. and M.A., Harvard; 
director, Customs Administration, 
Ministry of Finance, 1935-44; counsellor, 
Ministry of Finance, since 1944; address, 
Ministry of Finance, Chungking. 
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Cheng, Shao-chiung 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1900; B.S. and D.V.M,, Iowa 
Agricultural College, 1926; D.Sc., Johns 
Hopkins, 1930; director, department of 
fishery and animal husbandry, Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry, since 1940; 
address, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Chungking. 

Cheng, She-wo 

journalist, native of Hunan, bom in 1898; 
B.A., National Peking Univ., 1921; re¬ 
search student, London School of Eco- 
nomics ; former publisher and editor, Shih 
Chich Jih Pao (Peiping), Min Sheng Pao 
(Nanking), Li Pao (Shanghai and 
Hongkong) ; member, People’s Political 
Council, since 1938; general-manager, 
China News Corporation, and managing 
director, Shih Chich Jih Pao (Chung¬ 
king), since 1945; address, China News 
Corporation, Chungking. 

Cheng, Shih-kwei 

government official, native of Kiangsi. 
born in 1888; graduate, Tokyo Normal 
College, 1915; M.A., Columbia, 1925; 
education commissioner, Fukien Provin¬ 
cial Government, 1928-32; education com¬ 
missioner, Kiangsi Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, since 1933; author, Thcorv and 
Practice of the San Min Chu 1 Educa¬ 
tion ; address, Kiangsi Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, Kiangsi. 

Cheng, Tien-fang 

educator, government official, native of 
Kiangsi, horn in 1899; B.A., 1920, a«4 
M.A., 1923, Illinois; Ph.D„ Toronto, 
1926; acting governor, Anhwei Province, 
1930: reserve member, Kuomintang, Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, 1929-36; chan¬ 
cellor, National Chekiang Univ., 1932; 
secretary-general, Kiangsi Provincial 



Government, 1933-34; dean, Central Po¬ 
litical Institute, 1934-35; ambassador to 
Germany, 1935-38; chancellor National 
Szechwan Univ., 1938-42; member, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Supervisory Commit¬ 
tee, 1936-43; member, standing committee, 
Kuomintang Central Supervisory Com¬ 
mittee, since 1943; vice-chancellor. Cen¬ 
tral Political Institute, since 1943; ad¬ 
dress, Central Political Institute, South 
Hot Springs, Chungking. 

Cheng, Tien-hsi (prefers F. T. Cheng) 

jurist, native of Kwangtung, born in 
1884; LL.B., London, 1912; called to bar 
in London, 1916; LL.1X, London, 1916; 
vice-minister of justice. 1932-34; special 
commissioner to 1935 London Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of Chinese Art; nomi¬ 
nated successor to Dr. Wang Chung-hui 
as judge on Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice, 1936; vice-minister of 
justice, 1945. 
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Cheng, Tien-ku 

diplomatic official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1890; M A„ Univ of California; 
reserve member. Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1931; minis¬ 
ter to Mexico, 1941-44; ambassador to 
Brazil, since 1944; address, Chinese 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro 

mmm 

Cheng, Tung-ho 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1898; B.A., Nankai Univ.; M A. 
Columbia; education commissioner. Kansu 
Provincial Government, since 1938; ad¬ 
dress, Kansu Provincial Go\ernment, Lan- 
chow. 

mmm 

Cheng, Tung-kuo Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hunan, born in 
1902; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1924; commander, New 1st Army, 
1943-44; deputy - commander, Chinese 
Army in India, since 1944. 



Cheng, Yen-fen 

Kuomintang official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1902; studied in France; former 
member. Secretariat, League of Nations, 
Geneva; dean, college of law. National 
Sun Yat-sen Univ., 1935; elected mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, May, 1945; deputy secretary-gen¬ 
eral, Secretariat. Kuomintang Central 


% 

Executive Committee, since June, 1945; 
address, Kuomintang Headquarters, 
Chungking. 

if M- & 

Cheng. Yi-tung 

diplomatic official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1905; graduate Peking Normal 
Univ.; studied law and politics in Eng¬ 
land; former president, Nantung College, 
Nantung, Kiangsu, reserve member, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Executive Committee; 
adviser, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
1944; appointed minister to Australia, 
May, 1945; address. Chinese Legation. 
Canberra, Australia. 

s mn 

Cheng. Yu-hsiu (Madame Wei Tao-ming, 
prefers Soumav Tcheng) 

lawyer, native of Kwangtung, born in 
1894; LL 1), Paris, 1926; practised law 
in Shanghai, 1928-30; address, Chinese 
Embassy. Washington. I) C 

Chi, Shou-nan (preters Sheo-nan Cheer) 

physician, native of Chekiang, born in 
1892; M D., Johns Hopkins, 1920; super¬ 
intendent, United Hospital of Associated 
Umvs . 1938-41; dean and professor, Col¬ 
lege of Medicine, National Central l niv . 
since 1935; superintendent, Szechwan 
General Hospital, since 1941; dean, Na¬ 
tional Dental School, since 1938, address. 
College of Medicine, National Central 
L'mversity. Chcngtu 

Chia. Ching-te 

government official. native of Shansi, born 
in 1879, former director, Cheng-Tai Rail¬ 
way Administration, secretary-general. 
Third Group Army Headquarters: secre¬ 
tary-general, Peiping-Tientsin Garrison 
Headquarters; minister of personnel, 
since 1942; address. Ministry of Person¬ 
nel. Koloshan, Chungking 

mi* iE 

Chiang. Chung-cheng (Chiang Kai-shek). 
President, Generalissimo 

president of National Government, born 
at Chikou. in Fenghua, Chekiang, Oct. 30, 
1887; attended Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1906, and Japanese Military Cadets’ 
Academy, 1907; participated in 1911 Rev¬ 
olution ; appointed president, Whampoa 
Military Academy. 1923; appointed c'om- 
mander-in-chief. Revolutionary Forces, 
1926, to lead Northern Punitive Expedi¬ 
tion. resulting in unifying China in 1928; 



elected president. National Government, 
1928; and in that capacity assumed the 
post of commander-in-chief of Land, 
Naval, and Air Forces of China; between 
1928 and 1931, held at different periods 
the posts of president of the Executive 
Yuan and minister of education ; retired in 
December, 1931, but returned to Nanking 
in January, 1932; appointed president Na¬ 
tional Military Council, 1932, a post 
which he has since retained; at certain 
periods between 1932 and 1937 was chief 
of General Staff, chairman of National 
Economic Council, member of Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Executive Committee and of 
Kuormntang Central Political Council; 
since the war broke out, his duties have 
increased enormously, he is the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of the nation; elected presi¬ 
dent, National Government, September, 
1943, to succeed the late President Lin 
Sen; now Tsunq Tsai (director-general) 
of Kuomintang, president of National Mil¬ 
itary Council, chairman of Supreme Na¬ 
tional Defense Council, besides other re¬ 
sponsibilities; address. National Govern¬ 
ment. Chungking 

M&W 

Chiang. Fu-tsung 

library expert, native of Chekiang, born 
in 1898; BA., National Peking Univ., 
1924. graduate. Institute of Library Sci¬ 
ence, Univ of Berlin. 1932; director. Na¬ 
tional Central Library, since 1940; ad¬ 
dress, National Central Library, Chung¬ 
king 
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Chiang, 1-ping (prefers Fugene Y. R. 
Kiang) 

lawyer, horn in 1898; B A . Fuhtan Cmv , 
1922; LL B , Soochow Untv, 1923: vice- 
chancellor, National Fuhtan Univ,, lp41 ; 
member, resident committee, People’s Po¬ 
litical Council, since 1942; address. 1 Min 
Tsu Rd. Chungking. 

Chiang Kai-shek (see Chiang, Chung- 
cheng) 

Chiang Kai-shek, Madame (Mailing 
Soong Chiang. see Chiang. Sung Mei- 
lingl 
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Chiang, Kuang-nai General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung. born 
in 1887; graduate. Paoting Military 
Academy; commander - in - chief, 19th 
Route Army, defending Shanghai against 
Japanese invasion, 1932; deputy com- 
mander-m-chief. 4th War Area. 1939-44. 


Chiang, Li-fu * 

professor, native of Chekiang, born in 
1890; PhD., Harvard, 1919; professor of 
mathematics, National Southwest Asso¬ 
ciated Univ., since 1938; director Re¬ 
search Institute of Mathematics, Acad¬ 
emia Sintca. since 1941; address, P, O. 
Box 96, Kunming, 

m&m 

Chiang, Meng-lin (prefers Motilitt 
Chiang) 

government official, university president, 
Red Cross worker, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1884; B.A., California, 1912; 
M.A, and Ph.D., Columbia, 1917; minis¬ 
ter of education. 1928-30; chancellor, Na¬ 
tional Peking Univ, since 1930; member, 
executive council, National Southwest As¬ 
sociated Univ , since 1938, president, Chi¬ 
nese National Red Cross Society, since 
1942; director, China Foundation for the 
Promotion of Education and Culture, and 
of China Branch. Institute of Pacific Re¬ 
lations ; secretary - general. Executive 
Yuan, since June. 1945; address. Execu¬ 
tive Yuan, Chungking. 

Chiang, Monlin (see Chiang, Meng-lin) 

Chiang, hung Mei-ling (Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. prefers Mayling Soong 
Chiang) 

woman leader, native of Kwangtung, born 
in Shanghai. 18%; B A . Wellesley; mar¬ 
ried President Chiang Kai-shek, 1927; 
member. Legislative Yuan, 1929-32; prin¬ 
cipal, School for Orphans of the Revolu¬ 
tionaries, 1929 - 37, secretary - general. 
Commission on Aeronautical Affairs, 
1937-38; director-general Women’s Ad¬ 
visory Council, New Life Movement As¬ 
sociation, since 1938; directs the care of 
war orphans and women’s wartime serv¬ 
ice: visited U.S A, 1942-43; recuperated 
in U.S.A. 1944-45 (August); elected 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, May, 1945; address. General¬ 
issimo’s Headquarters. Chungking. 

Chiang. Ting-fu (prefers Tirtgfu F. 
Tsiang) 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1895; B.A., Obcrlin. 1918; Ph.D., Co¬ 
lumbia, 1923; professor. National Tsing 
Hua Univ., 1923-35; director, political 
affairs department, Executive Yuan, 1938- 
45: ambassador to U.S.S.R,, 1936-38; 



chief Chinese delegate to United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Conference, 
1944; director-general, Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
since January, 1945; author. Selected 
Documents on Chinese Diplomatic His¬ 
tory and Modern Chinese History ; ad¬ 
dress, Chinese National Relief and Re¬ 
habilitation Administration, Chungking. 

HI I* 

Chiang Ting-wen General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1898; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy; commander, 9th Army, 1931-32; 
commander, Yangtze River Defenses, 
1933; military affairs commissioner, 
Fukien; 1934-37; director, Generalis¬ 

simo's Provisional Headquarters in Sian, 
1937; governor, Shensi Province, 1938- 
41; commander-in-chief, 1st War Area, 
1942-44. 
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Chiang, Yung 

jurist, native of Fukien, born in 1878; 
graduate, Waseda Univ , Japan; former 
minister of justice; president. National 
College of Law; member, presidium, Peo¬ 
ple's Political Council, since 1943; ad¬ 
dress, 19 First Model Market, Chungking. 

Chiao, Chi-ming 

professor, native of Shensi, born in 1897; 
B-A., Univ. of Nanking, 1924. M.A. 
Cornell Univ., 1933; professor, Univ. of 
Nanking, 1924-40; director, agricultural 
loan department, Farmer’s Bank of China, 
since 1941; chairman, Agricultural Pro¬ 
duction Promotion Commission, 1943-44; 
director. Agricultural Extension Commis¬ 
sion, Ministry of Agriculture and Fores¬ 
try, since 1945; address, Agricultural Ex¬ 
tension Commission, 72 Chang Chia Hwa 
Yuen, Chungking. 

Chien, Chang-chao 

government official, native of Kiang.su, 
born in 1901; studied at London and Ox¬ 
ford Univs.; vice-minister of education, 
1931-32; deputy secretary-general, Na¬ 
tional Defense Planning Council, 1932- 
34; deputy secretary-general, National 
Resources Commission, National Military 
Council, 1934^38; vice-chairman, National 
Resources Commission, Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, since 1938; address, Na¬ 
tional Resources Commission, Chungking, 


HtM* 

Chien, Chih-hsiu 

writer, government official, native of 
Chekiang, born in 1883; graduate, Fuhtan 
Univ., 1911; department editor, Chinese 
Cylopacdia, 1913-15; editor, Par Eastern 
Miscellany. 1915-30; member, Control 
Yuan, since 1942; address, Control Yuan, 
Chungking. 
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Chien, Mu 

historian, professor, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1895; professor of history, Na¬ 
tional Szechwan Univ. and West China 
Union Univ., since 1943; author of 
many books on Chinese history and 
classics, including An Outline of Chinese 
History; address, 103 Huahsihoupa, 
Chengtu, Szechwan. 

Chien, Ta-chun General 

army officer, government official, native 
of Kiangsu, born in 1892; graduate, Jap¬ 
anese Military Cadets* Academy, 1910; 
commander, 13th Army, 1929; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1935; director, Commission, on 
Aeronautical Affairs, 1939-40; vice-min¬ 
ister of war, 1942-44; Aide-de-Camp to 
the Generalissimo, since 1945; appointed 
mayor of Shanghai, Aug.. 1945; address. 
Greater Shanghai Municipal Government, 
Shanghai. 
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Chien, Tai (prefers Tsien Tai) 

diplomatic official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1887; LL.D., Paris; minister and 
later ambassador to Belgium, 1933-42; 
vice-minister of foreign affairs, 1942; am¬ 
bassador to Belgium, 1943-44; delegate 
to French Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion with ambassadorial rank, 1944; am¬ 
bassador to French Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, since 1944; address, Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, Paris. 
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Chien, Tien-ho 

government official, agriculturist, native 
of Chekiang, born in 1893; B.S.A., 1917, 
and M.S.A., 1918, Cornell; deputy direc¬ 
tor, National Agricultural Research Bu¬ 
reau, 1933-38; director, department of 
agriculture and forestry, Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, 1938-40; vice-minister of 
agriculture and forestry, since 1940; ad¬ 
dress, Ministry of Agriculture and Fores¬ 
try, Chungking. 
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Chien, Yu*wen 

writer, government official, native of 
Kwangtung, born in 1896; B.A., Oberlin, 
1917; M*A., Chicago, 1920; member, 
Legislative Yuan, since 1933; author, 
Notes on Taiping Rebellion; address, c/o 
Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 

Chien, Yung-ming 

banker, born in Shanghai, 1885; graduate 
Kobe Commercial College, Japan; acting 
minister of finance, 1927; finance com¬ 
missioner, Chekiang Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, 1927-29; chairman, board of direc¬ 
tors, Bank of Communications, since 
1938; chairman, supervisory committee, 
Postal Remittances and Savings Bank; 
general-manager, China Pacific Insur¬ 
ance Co., Ltd.; address. Bank of Com¬ 
munications, Chungking. 

£ 56 31H 

Chih, Ping-yuan (prefers Tse, Ping*yuan) 

engineer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1898; graduate, National Chiaotung Univ., 
founder and general manager, Sin Chung 
Engineering Co., since 1925; technical 
expert, National Resources Commission, 
since 1943; winner ot Gold Medal of Chi¬ 
nese Engineering Society, 1943; address, 
Chungking Works, Sin Chung Engineer¬ 
ing Co., Lichiato, Chungking. 
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Chin, Chen 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1883; graduate, Meiji Univ., Japan; 
vice-president. Judicial Yuan, since 1932; 
chairman, Commission for the Discipli¬ 
nary Punishment of Public Functionaries, 
Judicial Yuan, since 1944; state councillor. 
National Government, since 1943; ad¬ 
dress, Judicial Yuan, Chungking. 
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Chin, Fen 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
horn in 1887; B.A., M.A., Harvard, 1909; 
secretary-general. National Economic 
Council, 1933-37; vice-minister of finance, 
1933-35; political vice-minister of eco¬ 
nomic affairs, 1938*44; chairman, Liquid 
Fuel Control Commission, Executive 
Yuan, since December, 1944; address, Ex¬ 
ecutive Yuan, Chungking, 
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Chin, Li-put vpi tiers King Li*pinJ 

physician, native of Chekiang, bom in 
1895; licencie es sciences and docteur es 
sciences, 1920; docteur en medicine, 1921; 
director: National Research Institute of 
Medicine and Pharmacology, since 1942; 
address, National Research Institute of 
Medicine and Pharmacology, Kunming, 

Chin, Pao-shan (prefers P. Z. King) 

health director, native of Chekiang, born 
in 1892; M.D., Chiba Medical College, 
Japan, 1917; D.P.H., Johns Hopkins, 
1927; director, National Epidemic Pre¬ 
vention Bureau, 1928; deputy director, 
National Health Administration,, 1938* 
40; director, National Health Administra¬ 
tion, since 1940 ; address, National Health 
Administration, Chungking 

Chin, Te-chun General 

at my officer, native of Shantung, born in 
1893, graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1916; graduate, Staff College, 1922; 
governor, Chahar Province, 1934; was 
mayor of Peiping and deputy commamler, 
29th Army, when Japan launched her 
North China attack in 1937; member, 
Kuomintang Central Supervisory Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935 ; deputy director-general 
of courts-martial* since 1940; political 
vice-minister of conscription, since Nov*, 
1944; address. Ministry of Conscription, 
Chungking. 

Chin, Tseng-cheng 

university president, native of Canton, born 
in 1879; graduate, Japanese Teachers’ 
College, 1910; education commissioner, 
Kwangtung Provincial Government, 1928- 
31; member, People’s Political Council, 
since 1940; acting chancellor, National 
Sun Yat-sen Univ., 1942-45; address, c/o 
Kwangtung Provincial Government, 
Kwangtung 

Chin, Wen-ssu (prefers Wtmsz King) 

diplomatic official, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1892; graduate, Fuhtan Univ., 1910; 
LL.B,. Peiyang Univ., 1915; LL.M„ Co¬ 
lumbia, 1919; commissioner of foreign 
affairs for Shanghai, 1930; vice-minister 
of foreign affairs, 1931; minister and 
later ambassador to the Netherlands, 
since 1933-45; ambassador to Belgium^ 
Norway, Czechoslovakia, and charge 



d'affaires, Chinese Legation, Poland, since 
3945; address, c/o Chinese Embassy, Lon- 
don. 

Chiu, Chang-wci 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 3898; A.B., Pomona College, 1923; 
M.A., 1924, and Ph.D., 1928, Columbia 
Univ„; professor. National Peking Umv, 
1930-32; secretary-general, Kwangsi Pro¬ 
vincial Government, 1932 and 1941-42; 
deputy secretary-general, Central Plan¬ 
ning Board, since Jan., 1945; address, 
Central Planning Board, Chungking. 

Chou, Chi-kang 

government official, native of Kwangtung 
born in 1889; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, since 1929; 
special overseas commissioner to South 
Seas, 1939; vice-minister, Kuomintang 
Board of Overseas Affairs, 1938-41 ; vice- 
chairman, Overseas Affairs Commission, 
Executive Yuan, since 1932; address. 
Overseas Affairs Commission, Chungking 

Chou, Chih-jou Air Maj.-General 

(prefers C. J. Chow) 

atr force officer, native of Chekiang, born 
in 1899; graduate, Panting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; commandant, Central Aviation 
Academy, Hangchow, 1934-30; director, 
National Commission on Aeronautical 
Affairs, since 1936; commanding-general, 
Chinese Air Force, 1937-38; address. Na¬ 
tional Commission on Aeronautical At- 
fairs, Chungking. 
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Chou, Chung-yueh 

government official, native of Yunnan ; 
acting governor Yunnan Province, 1919; 
minister of interior, 1939-44; vice-presi¬ 
dent, Examination Yuan, since 1944, ad 
dress, Examination Yuan, Chungking 

Chou, En-lai 

communist leader, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1898; attended Waseda (Japan) and 
Nankai (Tientsin) Univs.; joined Com¬ 
munist Youth in France in 1920 and later 
joined Communist Party; led workers’ up¬ 
rising in Shanghai, 1927; participated in 
Nanking Uprising, 1927; participated in 
Nanchang Uprising, 1927; went to 
Kiangsi to jom Communist troops there. 
1931; held a succession of different posts 
in Communist Party ; after the outbreak of 


war, became liaison officer between Kuo¬ 
mintang and Communist ( parties; vice- 
minister, Political Training Board, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, 1938-40; now 
official representative of Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party in Chungking. 

Chou, Hsiang-hsien (prefers Z. Y. Chow) 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born m 1890; B S., M 1.1, 1915; mayor 
of Hangchow, 1928-30 and 1934-37; sec¬ 
retary-general, Chinese Industrial Co¬ 
operatives, 1942-43; secretary-general, 
Barter Commission, Executive Yuan, 
since 1943; address, c/o Foo Siting Trad¬ 
ing Corporation, Chungking. 

Chou, I-chun (prefers Y. T. Tsur) 

government official, horn in Hankow, 
1883 ; BA., Yale, 1909 , M A Wisconsin, 
1910; Hon Litt. 1)., St. John’s, executive 
director, China Foundation for the Pro¬ 
motion of Education and Culture, 1924- 
28; president. Yenching Univ , 1933-34, 
vice-minister of industry, 1935-37; finance 
commissioner, Kweichow Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, 1937-45, adviser, National Gov¬ 
ernment, since Jan, 1945. appointed Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture and forestry, Aug , 
1945; address, National Government, 
Chungking. 

Chou, Jen 

engineer, burn in Nanking, 1892; M M F, 
Cornell, 1915; protessoi and dean, College 
ot Engineering, National Central Umv, 
1927-28; director, Institute of Engineer¬ 
ing, Academia Snuca. since 1928; address, 
Academia Simca, Kunming 

Chou, Keng-sheng (prefers S. R. Chow) 

university professor, native of Hunan; 
born in 1888, M.A., Edinburgh; LL.I)., 
Paris; dean and professor, department of 
political science, National Wuhan Univ., 
since 1933; lectured in USA. 1944-45; 
president. National Wuhan Univ, since 
June, 1945, address, National Wuhan 
University, Loshan, Szechwan, 

MS# 

Chou, Mao*po 

industrialist, engineer, native of Hupeh, 
born in 1906; studied in Germany; man¬ 
ager, Ming Sung Engineering Works, 
since 1938, chief engineer and general- 
manager, Hung Shun Machine Works; 
address, 24 Lin Sen Road, Szechwan. 



mfew. 

Chou, Po-min 

university president, native of Shensi, 
born in 1892; education commissioner, 
Shensi Provincial Government, 1937; 
president, National Northwest Agricul¬ 
tural College, since 1939; member, Kuo- 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1935; address, 71 Tuan Lu Men St., 
Sian, Shensi. 

Chow, C. J. (see Chou, Chih-jou) 

Chow, S. R. (see Chou, Keng-sheng) 

Chow, Z. Y. (sec Chou, Hsiang-hsien) 

Chu, Chang*keng 

health expert, native of Chekiang, born 
in 1901 ; M D., Pciping Medical Union 
College, 1929; Dr. P.H., Yale. 1932; di¬ 
rector, Public Health Personnel Training 
Institute, National Health Administra¬ 
tion, 1938-40; director. National Institute 
of Health, since 1940, address. National 
Institute of Health, Koloshan, Chungking. 
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Chu, Cheng 

party and government official, native of 
Hupeh, horn in 1876; graduate, Tokyo 
Law College, 1906; acting minister of 
interior, 1912; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, since 1924; 
member, standing committee, Kuomin¬ 
tang CE.C, since 1932; president, Judi¬ 
cial Yuan, since 1932; state councillor, 
National Government, since 1943; ad¬ 
dress, Judicial Yuan, Chungking 
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Chu, Chi 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1907; Ph.l)., Univ of Berlin, 
professor and dean, department of eco¬ 
nomics, National Central Univ.. 1939-42; 
director, department of state monopoly. 
Ministry of Finance, 1942-44; deputy- 
director, Customs Administration, same 
Ministry, since 1944; address, Ministry of 
Finance, Chungking. 

Chu, Chia-hua 

Kuomintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Chekiang, born in 1893; Ph.D.. 
Univ, of Berlin; chancellor, National 
Central Univ., 1931; minister of educa¬ 
tion, 1932; minister of communications. 


1932-35; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1929; chair¬ 
man, Board of Trustees for the Admin* 
istration of Indemnity Funds Remitted by 
British Government, since 1931; gov¬ 
ernor. Chekiang Province, 1936-37; secre¬ 
tary-general, Kuomintang Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee, 1938-39; ^minister, Kuo¬ 
mintang Board of Organization, 1939-44; 
acting president, Academia Sinica, since 
1940; vice-president, Examination Yuan, 
1941-44; state councillor, National Gov¬ 
ernment. 1941; minister of education, 
since .Nov., 1944; address, Ministry of 
Education, Chungking. 

Chu, Ching-nung (prefers King Chu) 

government official, educator, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 1887; BA., 1918, and 
M.A., 1919, George Washington Univ.; 
research student. Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia, 1919-21; professor, National 
Peking Univ, 1922; vice-minister of edu¬ 
cation, 1930; president, Cheeloo Univ., 
1931-32; education commissioner, Hunan 
Provincial Government, 1932-43; vice- 
chancellor, National Central Univ., 1943- 
44, vice-minister of education, since 1944; 
reserve member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since May, 1945; 
editor, Encyclopaedia of Education (Com¬ 
mercial Press) and other books; address, 
Ministry of Education, Chungking. 

Chu, Chun-yi 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1892, BA., Johns Hopkins, 1918; 
ALA, 1920, and Ph.l)., 1922, Columbia; 
director, Bureau of Legislative Research, 
Legislative Yuan, 1932-33; comptroller, 
National Government, and deputy direc¬ 
tor, Directorate of Statistics, since 1933; 
address. Directorate of Statistics, Na¬ 
tional Government, Chungking. 

Chu, Coching (see Chu Ke-chen) 

Chu, Fu-cheng 

educator, native of Chekiang, born in 
1872; former deputy speaker, House of 
Representatives, and acting governor of 
Chekiang; member, resident committee, 
People’s Political Council, and president, 
Shanghai College of Law; address, c/a 
People’s Political Council, Chungking. 
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Chu, H$ueh-fan 

labor leader, native of Chekiang, born in 
1906; LL.B., Shanghai College of Law; 



Chinese worker’s delegate to 20th, 23rd t 
24th, 25th, 26th and 27th sessions, In¬ 
ternational Labor Congress; member. 
Legislative Yuan, since 1932; president, 
Chinese Association of Labor, since 1939; 
address, Chinese Association of Labor, 
Chungking. 

*** 

Chut, Huai-ping Lieut.-Generai 

government official, native of Hupeh, born 
in 1892; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy; civil affairs commissioner, 
Hupeh Provincial Government, 1940-44; 
deputy director, Directorate-General of 
Courts-Martial, 1944; deputy director, 
Kuomintang Central Training Committee, 
since 1944; address, Kuomintang Central 
Training Committee, Chungking. 

Qiu, Ke-cben (prefers Coching Chu) 

university president, meteorologist, na¬ 
tive of Chekiang, born in 1890; B.S., Ill¬ 
inois, 1913; M.A., 1915, and Ph.I).. 1918, 
Harvard; director, Research Institute of 
Meteorology, Academia Sinica, since 
1928; chancellor, National Chekiang 
Univ., since 1936; address. National 
Chekiang University, Tsunyi, Kweichow. 

Chu, King (see Chu, Ching-nung) 

Chu, Kuang-chien (prefers Chu Kwang- 
tsien) 

professor, writer, native of Anhwei, born 
in 1897; BA., Hongkong Univ., M.A, 
Edinburgh; Lit.l)., Strasbourg; professor 
and dean, College of Arts, National 
Szechwan Univ., 1937-38; professor and 
dean of faculty, National Wuhan Univ., 
since 1938; author, Psychology of Trag¬ 
edy, Psychology of Literature and A 
Study of Poetry , the last being a prize 
winner from Ministry of Education; ad¬ 
dress, National Wuhan University. Los- 
han, Szechwan. 

Chu, Kwang-tsien (sec Chu, Kuang- 
chien ) 
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Chu, Ming-shan 

government official, native of Shantung, 
born in 1894; B.A., National Peking 
Normal College, 1919; director, Mongo¬ 
lian affairs department, Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs Commission, since 1937; 
member of same Mission, since 1944; ad¬ 
dress, Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
Commission, Chungking. 


Chu, Mrs. Nora H thing (see Hsiung. 
Chih) 
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Chu, Shao-chou Lieut.-Generai 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1894; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy; commander-in-chief, Hupeh- 
Shensi-Kansu Border Region, since 1943; 
governor, Shensi Province, since 1944; 
address, Shensi Provincial Government, 
Sian. 

Chu, Shao-liang General 

army officer, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1890; graduate, Japanese Staff College; 
commander-in-chief, 6th Route Army, 
1933; governor, Kansu Province, 1933- 
35; commander-in-chief, Chinese Forces 
in Shanghai area, 1937; commander-in¬ 
chief, 8th War Area, since 1938; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935; address, 8th War 
Area Headquarters, Lanchow. 

Chu, Shih-ming Maj.-General 

army officer, native of Hunan, born in 
1902; graduate, M.I.T , Norwich Military 
School, Command and General Staff Col¬ 
lege at Fort Leavenworth, U.S.A ; di¬ 
rector, department of information, Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 1940-41; mili¬ 
tary attache, Chinese Embassy, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., since 1941; aide to President 
of National Government, since 1943; ad¬ 
dress,' National Government, Chungking. 

Chu, Shou-kuang General 

army officer, native of Hupeh, born in 
Fukien, 1886; graduate, Japanese Staff 
College, 1916; vice-minister of war, 1929- 
30; acting minister of war, 1930; deputy 
director, Suiyuan Mongolian Political 
Council, 1940-42; address, c/o National 
Military Council, Chungking. 

■{ft is 

Chu, Teh Generat 

communist leader, army officer, native of 
Szechwan, born in 1886; attended Yunnan 
Military Academy; joined Communist 
Party in Berlin, 1922; led Nanchang Up¬ 
rising, 1927; Commander-in-chief, Chi¬ 
nese Communist Army, 1931-37; since 
the outbreak of war, appointed by Na¬ 
tional Military Council, commander-in¬ 
chief, Eighth Route Army, and later 18th 
Group Army; address, Yenan, Shensi, 



mm* 

Out, Ying-kuang 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1883; vice-chairman, National Re¬ 
lief Commission, 1938-45, 

Chu, Yu-yu (prefers Y. Y. Tsu) 

Christian worker, native of Shanghai, 
born in 1886; B.A., St. Johns, 1907; M.A. 
and Ph.D., Columbia, 1912; bishop of 
Yunnan-Kweichow, since 1940; address, 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, Kunming. 

Chuan, Tseng-ku 

writer, professor, native of Chekiang, born 
in 1903; B.A., Stanford, 1925; M.A., 
Harvard, 1926; member, editorial board, 
Tien Hsia Monthly , 1935-41; member, 
Legislative Yuan, since 1942 ; professor, 
National Fuhtan Univ., since 1942; ad¬ 
dress, Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 
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Chuang, Chih-huan 

electrical engineer, government official, 
native of Chekiang, born in 1901; grad¬ 
uate, National Chiaotung Univ. and Univ. 
of Paris Superior School of Electrical En¬ 
gineering; director of investment, Minis¬ 
try of Economic Affairs, since 1940; ad¬ 
dress, Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
Chungking, 

««« 

Chung, Shih-fan 

hospital superintendent, native of Fukien, 
born in 1900; M.D., Peiping Union Med¬ 
ical College, 1930; superintendent, Central 
Hospital, Kweiyang, since 1942; address, 
Central Hospital, Kweiyang, Kweichow. 

ttlSWU+BSIfi: 

Dalai Lama, 14th Incarnation (Tanchu) 

sovereign pontiff of Tibet, born of peas¬ 
ant family, Sining, Chinghai, 1934; en¬ 
throned at Lhasa, 1940. 

Djang, Y. S, (see Chang, Yuan-shan) 

Dsang, Lincoln Lin-kao (see Chang, Ling- 
kao) 

Fan, Chung-shih 

industralist, native of Szechwan, born in 
1898; LLJB., National Peking Univ., gen¬ 
eral manager, Szechwan Sericulture Co., 


since 1937; address, Szechwan Sericulture 
Co„ Chungking. 
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Fang, Chih 

Kuomintang official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1895; graduate, Tokyo College of 
Arts and Science; vice-minister, Kuomin¬ 
tang Board of Publicity, 1936; member 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1935; education commissioner, 
Hupeh Provincial Government, 1938; 
chairman, Chungking Municipal Kuomin- 
tang Headquarters, since 1944; address, 
Municipal Kuomintang Headquarters, 
Chungking. 

Fang, Hsien-chueh Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1905; studied at Shanghai College of Law 
and Jurisprudence; graduate, Whampoa 
Military Academy, 1926; graduate, ad¬ 
vanced class, Central Military Academy, 
1936; participated in the 2nd Battle of 
Changsha (1941), 3rd Battle of Changsha 
(1942), Changteh campaign (1943), Bat¬ 
tle of Hengyang (1944) and other cam¬ 
paigns ; deputy commander-in-chief, 36th 
Group Army and concurrently comman¬ 
der, 10th Army, since Dec., 1944; com¬ 
mander, 207th division, Youth Expedi¬ 
tionary Army, 1945; address, c/o Na¬ 
tional Military Council, Chungking. 

Fang, Hsien-ting (prefers H. D. Fong) 

economist, professor, native of Chekiang, 
born m 1903; B S. t New York Univ., 
1924; PhD., Yale, 1928; professor and 
research director, Nankai Institute of 
Economics, Nankai Univ., 1929-36; acting 
director, same institute, 1936-41; consult¬ 
ant, U.S. Board of Economic Warfare, 
1942-43; professor and research director, 
Nankai* Institute of Economics, concur¬ 
rently director, research department, Cen¬ 
tral Planning Board, since 1944; editor, 
Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly: 
author, Chinas Industrialisation , Rural 
Industries in China , Postxvar Industriali¬ 
sation of China, etc.; address, Nankai 
Economic Research Institute, Shapingpa, 
Chungking. 

as as a? 

Feng, Chih-an Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hopei, born in 
1896; graduate, Staff College; comman¬ 
der, 37th Division, 1931*37; was acting 
commander, 29th Army, 1937, when Japan 
started her North China attack; governor, 
Hopei Province, 1936-39; commander, 



19th Army, 1937-40; commander-in-chief, 
33rd Group Army, since 1940. 

want 

Feng, Chin-tsai Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Shansi, born in 
1887; commander-in-chief, 27th Route 
Army, 1937; commander, 98th Army, 
1939; deputy commander-in-chief, Hopei- 
Chahar War Area, and governor, Chahar 
Province, since 1941. 

Feng, Tze-kai 

writer, cartoonist, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1898; graduate, Kawabata Paint¬ 
ing School, 1921; professor, National 
Chekiang Univ., 1939-42; dean, National 
Fine Arts Academy, 1942-43; address, 
Kai Ming Book Co., 132 Pao An Road, 
Chungking. 

Feng, Yee (sec Feng, Yen) 

as 3k 

Feng, Yen Major-General 

(prefers Feng, Yee) 

army officer, natife of Kiangsu, born m 
1904; graduate. Staff College, 1937; chief 
liaison officer to the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mand, Southeast Asia, since 1944; ad¬ 
dress, Headquarters, S.E A ('., Kandy, 
Ceylon, 
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Feng, Yu-hsiang General 

army officer, native of Anhwei, born m 
1880; participated in many battles and 
held many important posts such as mil¬ 
itary governor of Honan, Shensi, and the 
Northwest prior to Northern Expedition; 
commander-in-chief, 2nd Group Army, 
National Revolutionary Forces, 1926-28; 
elected state councillor, National Govern¬ 
ment, 1928; elected member, Kuotnintang 
Central Executive Committee. 1929; vice- 
president, Executive Yuan, and minister 
of war, 1928-29; re-elected member, Kuo- 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
1931; re-elected state councillor, National 
Government, 1932; vice-chairman, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, 1935; member, 
National Military Council, since 1938; ad¬ 
dress, National Military Council, Chung¬ 
king. 

Feng Yu-kun 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1902; B.A., Univ. of Washington, 1930; 
M.A., Michigan, 1931; graduate, Birm¬ 
ingham Police School. 1932: director, de¬ 


partment of police administration, Minis¬ 
try of Interior, since 1936; address, Min¬ 
istry of Interior, Chungking. 
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Feng, Yu-ian (prefers Fung Yu-lan) 

professor, philosopher, native of Honan, 
born in 1895; graduate, National Peking 
Univ,, 1918; Ph.D, Columbia, 1923; pro¬ 
fessor, National Tsmg Hua Univ., 1927- 
32; dean, College of Arts, same institu¬ 
tion, since 1933; professor and dean, Na¬ 
tional Southwest Associated Univ., since 
1938; author of A History of Chinese 
Philosophy , A New IVay of Life , A New 
Philosophy (being a 1st prize winner 
from Ministry of Education, 1942), A 
Nezv Treatise on the Nature of Man, The 
Spirit of Chinese Philosophy; address, 
National Southwest Associated Univer¬ 
sity, Kunming. 

hong, H. D. (see Fang, Hsien-ting) 

Foo, Ping-sheung (see Fu, Ping-chang) 
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Fu, Ju-lin 

government official, native of Heilung¬ 
kiang, born in 1901; graduate, National 
Peking Univ.; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, since 1935; 
chairman, Yangtze River Conservancy 
Commission, since 1935: address, Yangtze 
River Conservancy Commission, Chung¬ 
king. 

Fu, Ping-chang (prefers Foo Ping-sheung) 

diplomatic official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1895; graduate. Hongkong Univ., 
member. Legislative Yuan, and chairman 
foreign affairs committee, same Yuan, 
1928-41 and 1942, member, Kuomintang 
Centra! Executive Committee, since 1935; 
vice-minister of foreign affairs, 1941-42; 
ambassador to U.S.S.R., since 1943; ad¬ 
dress, Chinese Embassy, Moscow. 

Fu, Ssu-nien 

professor, historian, native of Shantung, 
born in 1896; graduate, National Peking 
Univ, 1919; studied at London, 1920-23; 
Berlin, 1923-26. honorary professor, Na¬ 
tional Peking Univ., since 3930; director, 
Research Institute of History and Philol¬ 
ogy, Academia Sinica, since 1928; mem¬ 
ber. People’s Political Council, since 
1938; address, P.O. Box 5, Lichuang, 
Szechwan. 




Fu, T«o-yi General 

army officer, native of Shansi, born in 
1895; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1918; garrison commander, Tientsin, 
1928*30; commander, 10th Army, 1929- 
30; commander, 35th Army, 1930-32; 
commander-in -chief, 7th Group Army, 
1933; governor, Suiyuan Province, since 
1931; deputy commander-in-chief, 8th 
War Area, 1939-45; commander-in-chief, 
12th War Area, since June, 1945; address, 
Suiyuan Provincial Government, Shenpa, 
Suiyuan. 

Fung Yu-lan (sec Feng, Yu-lan) 
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Han, An (prefers Han Ngan) 

torcstry expert, native of Anhwei, horn in 
1883; M.S., Michigan; now director, Na¬ 
tional Forestry Research Bureau, Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture and Forestry; address, 
National Forestry Research Bureau, Ko- 
loshau, Chungking 

Han, Lih-wu (see Hang. Li-wu) 

Han, Ngan (see Han, An) 
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Han, Te-chin Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Kiangsu; graduate, 
Paoting Military Academy; governor 
Kiangsu Province, 1939-44 

Hang, Li-wu (prefers Han Lih-wu) 

government official, native or Anhwei. 
1903; BA, Umv. of Nanking, 1924; re¬ 
search student, London. 1920-28; M A , 
Wisconsin, 1928; director. Board of Trus¬ 
tees for the Sino-British Educational and 
Cultural-Endowment Fund, member. 
People’s Political Council, 1938-44, mem¬ 
ber. Chinese G<x>dwill Mission to Great 
Britain, 1943; vice-minister of education, 
since I)ec, 1944; address, Ministry of 
Education, Chungking. 

Hao, Keng-sheng (prefers Gunsun Hoh) 

physical director, native of Kiangsu, horn 
in 1899; B.PE, Springfield, 1923; na¬ 
tional director of physical education. Min¬ 
istry of Education, since 1933; secretary- 
general. National Gliding Association, 
since 1941; author, Physical Education in 
China; address, Ministry of Education, 
Chungking. 
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Ho, Cheng-dhun General 

army officer, native of Hupeh, born in 
1882; graduate, Japanese Military Cadets* 
Academy; aide-de-camp to president, Na¬ 
tional Government, 1928; governor, Hu¬ 
peh Province, 1929-30; member, Kuomin- 
tang Central Executive Committee, since 
1929; military affairs commissioner, Hu¬ 
peh, 1932-37; director, Generalissimo's 
Provisional Headquarters at Wuhan, and 
governor, Hupeh Province, 1937; direc¬ 
tor-general of courts-martial, since 1938; 
address, Directorate-General of Courts* 
Martial, Chungking. 

Ho, Chieh 

professor, geologist, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1890; metallurgical engineer, 
Univ. of Colorado; M.S., Lehigh; ap¬ 
pointed by Ministry of Education “Minis¬ 
try-appointed Professor” in geology, 1942; 
now professor and dean. College of Sci¬ 
ence, National Sun Yat-scn Univ., and 
director, Kwangtung-Kwangsi Geological 
Survey, address. National Sun Yat-sen 
University. Kwangtung 

Ho, Chien General 

army officer, native of Hunan, born in 
1886, graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, commander, 4th Route Army. 1928- 
37. governor. Hunan Province, 1929-37; 
minister of interior, 1937-39, member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1935, chairman. Awards and 
Pension Commission, National Military 
Council, since 1939; address. National 
Military Council. Chungking 
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Ho, Chung-han Lieut.-General 

government official, native of Hunan, 
horn in 1900; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, since 1935; di¬ 
rector, Labor Bureau, Ministry of Social 
Affairs, since 1942, address, Labor Bu¬ 
reau, Chungking. 

Ho, Franklin L. (see Ho. Lien) 

Ho, Hao-jo 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
hi 1899; graduate, Tsiug Hua College, 
1921; B.A., Stanford, 1923; M.A., 1924, 
and Ph.D., 1926, Wisconsin; graduate, 
Norwich Military Academy; director, 
Commodity Administration, Ministry of 



Economic Affairs, 1942; deputy secretary- 
general* National General Mobilization 
Council, 1943-44; vice-minister, Political 
Training Board, National Military Coun¬ 
cil, 1944; director. Foreign Affairs Bu¬ 
reau, same Council, since 1944; reserve 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, since May, 1945; address, 
Foreign Affairs Bureau, National Mili¬ 
tary Council, Chungking. 

Ho, Kuo-kuang Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hupeh, born in 
1885; graduate. Staff College, 1917; di¬ 
rector, Staff Officers’ Corps to Szechwan, 
1934; deputy director, Generalissimo's 
Provisional Headquarters in Chungking, 
1936-38; director, Generalissimo’s Pro¬ 
visional Headquarters in Chengtu, 1939; 
mayor of Chungking, 1939; secretary-gen¬ 
eral and acting chairman, Szechwan Pro¬ 
vincial Government, 1939-41; commander 
of gendarmerie, 1941-44; Air Defense 
Commander, Chungking, and deputy- 
commander-in-chief, Chungking Garrison 
Area, 1941-44; director, main office, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, since 1944; ad¬ 
dress, National Military Council, Chung¬ 
king. 

Ho, Kwei-chang General 

army officer, native of Ninghsicn, Hunan, 
horn in 1901; graduate, Whampoa Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1924, and Staff College, 
1935; former commander, 14th Division 
and 54th Army; commander-in-chief, 20th 
Group Army, since 1939; address, 4 Chu 
An Hsiang. Ching Yun St, Kunming. 
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Ho, Lien (prefers Franklin L, Ho) 

economist, government official, native of 
Hunan, born in 1897; B.A., Pomona Col¬ 
lege, Cal., 1912; Ph.D., Yale, 1926; pro¬ 
fessor, Nankai Univ., 1926-30; director, 
Nankai Economic Research Institute, 
since 1930; director, political affairs de¬ 
partment, Executive Yuan, 1937; vice- 
minister of economic affairs, 1938; direc¬ 
tor, Agricultural Credit Administration, 
1939-41; deputy secretary-general, Central 
Planning Board, since 1943; concurrently 
vice-minister of economic' affairs, since 
1944; address, Central Planning Board, 
Chungking. 
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Ho, Lien-kwei 

Kuomintang official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1902; B.A., National Peking 
Univ., 1926; research student, London 


Univ.; professor, National Central Univ., 
1932-34; managing director, Sao Tatty 
Pao, 1939-42; member, People’s Political 
Council, since 1940; deputy-director, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Training Committee, 
since 1944; address, Central Training 
Committee, Chungking. 
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Ho, Pei-heng 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1897; graduate, National Peking 
Univ.; reconstruction commissioner, 
Szechwan Provincial Government, since 
1944; address, Szechwan Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, Chengtu. 

Ho, Ping-sung 

university president, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1890; B.A., Wisconsin, 1915; 
M.A., Princeton, 1916; chancellor, Na¬ 
tional! Chilian Univ., since 1935; address, 
c/o Ministry of Education, Chungking. 

Ho, Ssu-yuan 

government official, native of Shantung, 
born in 1899; M.S , Chicago; Civil affairs 
commissioner, Shantung Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, 1942-44; governor. Shantung 
Province, since Dec., 1944; elected Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Supervisory Committee, 
May, 1945; address, Shantung Provincial 
Government, southern Shantung. 
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Ho, Sui Lieut.-General 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in 1887; graduate. Staff College, 1908; 
member and chairman, military affairs 
committee, Legislative Yuan, since 1931; 
'address, Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 
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Ho, Tung 

government official, native of Kwangtung. 
born in 1893; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy; civil affairs commissioner, 
Kwangtung Provincial Government, since 
1938; address. Kwangtung Provincial 
Government, Kwangtung. 
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Ho, Yang-ling 

government official, native of Kiangstt, 
born in 1902; graduate, National Wu¬ 
chang Normal College, and Waseda 
Univ., Tokyo; director, western Chekiang 
Office, Chekiang Provincial Government, 
since 1939; address, Chekiang Provincial 
Government, Chekiang. 
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H«t Yao-tsu 

army officer, government official, native 
of Hunan, born in 1889; graduate Tokyo 
Military Cadets’ Academy; commander, 
3rd Army Corps. 1928; member, Kuo- 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1931; aide-de-camp to president of 
National Government, 1929-34; deputy 
chief, General Staff, 1932-34; minister to 
Turkey, 1934-36; governor, Kansu Pro¬ 
vince, 3937; director, main office, National 
Military Council, and special envoy to 
U.S.S R., 1938-40; aide-de-camp to Gen¬ 
eralissimo, 1941-42; secretary-general, 
economic council, Executive Yuan, 1941- 
42; mayor of Chungking and concurrently 
Chungking Air Defense Commander, 
since 1942; address, Municipal Govern¬ 
ment, Chungking. 

Ho, Yen-hsuan 

professor, native of Kwangtung, born in 
1900; M S. f Lyon, France, 1924 ; professor 
and dean, department of mathematics, 
National Sun Yat-sen Cmv, 1926-33; 
professoi and dean, College of Science, 
same institution, 1933-40; professor and 
dean, College of Science, National Yun¬ 
nan Univ . 1940-42; dean of faculty, same 
institution, since 1942, address, National 
Yunnan University, Kunming 

Ho, Ying-chin General 

army officer, nati\e of Kweichow, born 
in 1889; graduate, Tokyo Military Cadets’ 
Academy: commandant, Whampoa Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1924 ; commander-in-chief, 
Eastern Route Army, National Revolu¬ 
tionary Forces, 1926; governor, Fukien 
Province, 1926, member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1926; 
chief of staff, National Revolution¬ 
ary Forces, 1927; inspector-general of 
military training, 1929; minister of war, 
since 1930; director, Peiping Branch, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, 1933; chief of 
staff, National Military Council, since 
1937; member, standing committee, Kuo¬ 
mintang C.E.C, since 1937; commander* 
in-chicf of Chinese Ground Forces, since 
1944; address. General Headquarters, 
Chinese Ground Forces, Kunming. 

Hoh, Gunsun (sec Hao, Keng-sheng) 

Hoo, Victor Chitsai (see Hu, Shih-tseh) 

*** 

Hou, Pao-chang 

physician, native of Anhwei, born in 1895; 
M.D., Union Medical College, Peking, 


1921; studied at Chicago, 1926, Berlin, 
1927-29, and National Hospital for Nerv¬ 
ous Diseases, London, 1934; professor oft 
pathology (Ministry of Education Chair), 
West China Union Univ, 1938-39; pro¬ 
fessor of pathology, Cheeloo Univ., since 
1938, and acting dean of medicine, same 
university, since 1944; chairman, West 
China Border Research Society, 1942; 
author of Handbook of Pathological His~ 
tology and Geographical Distribution of 
Kala-azar m U'cstcrn Szechuan; address, 
Cheeloo University, Chengtu. 

Hou, Te-feng 

geologist, native of Hopei, born in 1898; 
graduate, National Peking Univ., 1923; 
director. Szechwan Geological Survey, 
since 1942; author, Pourr Resources in 
China, The Mineral Reserve of China, 
etc ; address, P.O. Box 4, Hsiaolungkan, 
Chungking 

Hou, Te-pang 

chemical engineer, native of Fukien; B.S., 
M I T . 1917, M.S., 1919, and Ph D„ 1920, 
Columbia; chief engineer, Yungli Chem¬ 
ical Works, since 1934; winner, Gold 
Medal of Chinese Engineering Society; 
made .tour to U S A , 1944; address, 
Yungli Chemical Works, Chungking. 

How, Bang (see Hsia, Peng) 

/« mm 

Hsi, Te-ping 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1891, graduate, Chiaotung Univ.; 
S B, Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, 1914; graduate’s commerce di¬ 
ploma, Birmingham Univ, 1915; superin¬ 
tendent of Customs, Hankow, 1929-37; di¬ 
rector, Central Mint, 1937-44; general 
manager, F'u Hua Trading Corporation, 
1940-42; general manager, Foo Shing 
Trading Corporation, since 1942; address, 
Foo Shing Tra'ding Corporation, Chung¬ 
king. 

Hsi, Wen-kuang 

banker, native of Szechwan, born in 1895; 
graduate, Shanghai Commercial College, 
1922; manager, Szechwan Salt Bank, 
since 1940; address, Szechwan Salt Bank, 
Chungking. 

M ft 

Hsia Chin 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1893; graduate, Central Univ,, 



Japan, 1916; administrative vice-minister 
of Justice, 1938-45; president, Supreme 
Court, since Feb*, 1945; address, Supreme 
Court, Chungking. 

x «« 

Hsia, Chin-lin (prefers C. L. Hsia) 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born m 1896; B. A., Glasgow, 1919; 
M.A., 1920, and Ph.D., 1922, Edinhuigh; 
1st secretary, Chinese Legation, London, 
1931-33; 1st secretary, Chinese Legation, 
Washington, I). C, 1933; member. Legis¬ 
lative Yuan, since 1934, director. Chinese 
News Service, New York, since 1942; 
address, Chinese News Service, 30 Rock¬ 
efeller Plaza, New York. 

x a 

Hsia, Peng (prefers Bang How) 

businessman, born in Shanghai, 18%; 
B.S., Univ of Pennsylvania, 1920, ad¬ 
visor, Ministry of Communications, 1935- 
42; vice-president. Universal Trading 
Corporation (Chinese) in New york, 
since 1941; address. Universal Trading 
Corporation, 630 Fifth Avenue. New 
York 20, New York. 

I4S 

Hsia, Tou-ytn General 

army officer, native of Hupeh, born in 
1884; commander-in-chief, 21st Route 
Army, and garrison commander, \Yu- 
chang-Hankow area, 1930, governor, Hu¬ 
peh Province. 1932; member, Kuonun- 
tang Central Executive Committee, since 
1931; councillor. W ar Council, National 
Military Council, since 1939; address, 
Chin Niu Pa, Chengtu. 
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Hsiao, Cheng 

Kuomintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Chekiang, born in 1904; studied 
at National Peking Univ and Berlin 
Univ.; member, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, since 1935; vice-chair¬ 
man, economic affairs committee, Su¬ 
preme National Defense Council, since 
1938; director, China Land Administra¬ 
tion Research Institute, since 1941 ; presi¬ 
dent. Chinese Association of Land Eco¬ 
nomics, since 1933; address, China Land 
Administration Research Institute, South 
Hot Springs, Chungking. 

if—Hi 

Hsiao, I-shan (prefers Yishan Shaw) 

historian, professor, native of Kiangsi, 
born in 1902; graduate, National Peking 
Univ,; studied at Cambridge; member 


People's Political Council, since 1938; 
dean. College of Arts, National Northeast 
Univ,, 1939-44 ; dean. College of Arte, Na¬ 
tional Northwest Univ., since 1944; 
author. A History of drifty Dynasty ; 
address. National Northwest Univ,, 
Chengku. Shensi. 

wwa 

Hsiao, Tung-tze (prefers T. T. Hsiao) 

journalist, native of Hunan, horn in 1894; 
graduate, Hunan Industrial College, 1917; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, since 1932, managing direc¬ 
tor, Central News Agency, since 1932; 
address, Central News Agency, Chung¬ 
king. 

Hsiao. T. T. (see Hsiao, Tung-tze) 

Hsieh, Cheng-fu 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
m 1904; Litt D , Paris, 1931 ; director, de¬ 
partment of social welfare. Ministry of 
Social Affairs, since 1940, Chinese dele¬ 
gate, United Nations Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Conference, T>44; Chinese Govern¬ 
ment’s delegate, 26th International Labor 
Conference, 1944; address. Ministry of 
Social Affairs. Chungking 

Hsieh, Chia-sheng (prefers K. S. Sie) 

agriculturist, native of Anhwei, horn in 
3887, M S , Michigan College of Agricul¬ 
ture, 1916, studied at Cornell, 1938, pro¬ 
fessor an<l dean, College of Agriculture, 
Univ of Nanking, 1930-35; director Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau, 
since 1935, address. National Agricultural 
Research Bureau Pci pci. Szechwan. 

Hsieh, Chia-yung 

geologist, horn in Shanghai, 1897, M.S., 
Wisconsin. 1920; director, mining survey 
department, National Geological Survey, 
since 1940; director, Mineral Exploration 
Bureau, National Resources Commission; 
address. National Resources Commission, 
Chungking 

MWB 

Hsieh, Hsun-chu 

college president, native of Anhwei, born 
in 1896; B.A., Illinois, 1921; M.A., Chi¬ 
cago, 1922; president, National Normal 
College for Women, since 1940; address, 
National Teachers College for Women, 
Peisha, Szechwan. 



mm§z 

Hsieh, Kwan-sheng 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1897; docteur en droit, Paris, 
1924; secretary-general. Judicial Yuan, 
1930-37; vice-minister of justice, 19J1; 
minister of justice, since 1938; address, 
589 Lin Sen Rd., Chungking. 

Hsieh, Pao-chiao 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1896; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins; di¬ 
rector, Bureau of Legislative Research, 
Legislative Yuan, since 1933; address, 
c/o Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 

BUfc'C.' 

Hsieh, Wan-ying (Mrs. Wu Wen-tsao, 
pen-name: Ping Hsin) 

poetess, novelist, native of Fukien, born in 
1900; B.A., Yenching Univ., 1923; M.A, 
Wellesley, 1926; for several years profes¬ 
sor of Chinese at Yenching and National 
Tsing Hua Univs.; author of many vol¬ 
umes of poems and novels, including The 
Star, Spring H ater, Superman and Let¬ 
ters to Yount/ Readers; address, 5 Lin 
Chia Miao, Koloshan, Chungking. 

Hsieh, Wei-lin 

diplomatic official, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1893; LL.M., Paris; 1st secretary 
and charge d'affaires, Chinese Legation, 
Paris, 1931: counsellor, Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs, 1937; minister to Sweden, 
since 1938; address, Chinese Legation, 
Stockholm 
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Hsien Ying 

publisher, native of Szechwan, born in 
1885; publisher, Hsin Shu Poo (New 
Szechwan Daily) ; address, Hsin Shu 
Pao , Chungking. 

Hsiung, Ching-lai 

university president, native of Yunnan, 
born in 1893; D.Sc, Paris; chancellor, 
National Yunnan Univ., since 1938; ad¬ 
dress, National Yunnan University, Kun¬ 
ming. 

m *t 

Hsiung, Pin Lieut.-Ceneral 

army officer, native of Hupeh, born in 
1893; graduate, Staff College; vice-minis¬ 
ter of war, 1926; director, Aviation Ad¬ 


ministration, Ministry of War, 1928; 
Aide-de-camp to the President, 1931-3£; 
deputy chief of general staff, 1934-37; 
vice-minister, Board of Military Opera¬ 
tions, National Military Council, 1938- 
39; general officer-in-charge of General¬ 
issimo's Headquarters m Sian, 1940-41 
(June) ; governor, Shensi Province, 1941- 
44 (March); vice-minister, Board of 
Military Operations, National Military 
Council, since March, 1944; reserve mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang Central Supervisory 
Committee, since May, 1945; appointed 
mayor of Peiping, Aug., 1945; address, 
Peiping Municipal Government, Peiping. 

Hsiung, Shih-hui General 

army officer, native of Kiangsi, bom in 
1894; graduate, Japanese Staff College, 
1924; commander, 5th Division, 1926; 
garrison commander, Shanghai and Woo- 
sung, 1927-32; chief of staff, Land, Naval 
and Air Forces Headquarters, 1931; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee. since 1935, governor, 
Kiangsi Province, 1931-42; head, Chinese 
Military Mission to U.S A , 1942-43; sec¬ 
retary-general, Central Planning Board, 
since 1943; address. Central Planning 
Board. Chungking. 

SB 3£ 

Hsiung, Chih (Mrs. Nora Hsiung Chu) 

child welfare worker, nati\e of Hunan, 
born in 1902; B.A., 1926. and M.A , 1927. 
Columbia; secretary-general. National 
Association for Refugee Children, since 
1942, address. National Association for 
Refugee Children, Chungking. 

Hsu, B. K. (see Hsu. Pei-keng) 

Hsu, Chung-Chi 

police officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1904; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy. Vienna Police Academy, and Aus¬ 
trian Police College; police commissioner 
of Chungking, 1938-40; deputy command¬ 
ant, Centra! Police Academy, 1943; police 
commissioner of Chungking, 1943-44; po¬ 
lice commissioner of Chengtu, since Jan., 
1945; address, Police Bureau, Chengtu. 

Hsu, Chung-nien 

professor, writer, native of Kiangsu, bom 
in 1904; Litt.D., Lyons, 1930; professor, 
National Central Univ., since 1932; ad¬ 
dress, National Central University, 
Chungking. 




H»u, En-tseng 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1899; B.S., Carnegie; member, 
Ktiomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, 1935-45; vice-minister of communica¬ 
tions, 1943-45; address, 282 Kuo Fu Rd., 
Chungking. 

Hsu, Hsi-lin 

army medical officer, native of Fukien, 
born in 1899; graduate, Jikei Medical 
College, Tokyo; deputy director, Army 
Medical Administration, Ministry of War, 
1943-44; director, same administration, 
3944. 

Hsu, Hsiao-yen 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1901; B.A, National Peking Univ.; 
member, People’s Political Council, since 
1938; secretary-general. Ministry of In¬ 
formation, 1938-42; member, Central 
Planning Board. 1943-44; vice-minister 
of information, since 1944; elected mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee. May, 1945; address, Ministr> of 
Information, Chungking. 

m ts 

Hsu, Kai (prefers Shu Kai) 

hydraulic engineer, native of Kiangsu, 
horn in 1900; graduate, Univ of Cali¬ 
fornia, 1923; chief engineer, Hwai River 
Conservancy Commission. 1931-42; tech¬ 
nical supervisor, National Conservancy 
Commission, since 1942; address, National 
Conservancy t omnusston. Koloshan, 
Chungking. 
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Hsu, Kan 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1887; director, currency depart¬ 
ment, Ministry of Finance, 1928-35; vice- 
minister of finance, 1935-41; chairman, 
finance committee, Supreme National De¬ 
fense Council, since 1938; member, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1935; executive director, Central 
Bank of China, since 1936; minister of 
food, since 1941; address, Ministry of 
Food, C hungking. 

* 

Hsu, Mo 

diplomatic official, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1892; LL.B., Peiyang Univ., 1916; 
LL.Mm George Washington, 3922; for¬ 


eign affairs commissioner, Shanghai, 
1929; administrative vice-minister of for¬ 
eign affairs, 1932; political vice-minister 
of foreign affairs, 1932-41; minister to 
Australia with ambassadorial rank, 1941- 
44; ambassador to Turkey, since 1944; 
address. Chinese Embassy, Ankara, Tur¬ 
key 

Hsu, Pei-hung (prefers Ju Peon) 

artist, professor, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1894; studied at National School of 
Fine Arts, Paris, 1919-23; professor and 
dean, department of fine arts. National 
Central Univ, since 1928; president, Chi¬ 
nese Academy of Fine Arts; address, Na¬ 
tional Central University, Chungking. 

Hsu, Pei-keng Lieut.-General 

(prefers B. K. Hsu) 

arm> officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1897 ; graduate. Staff College, 1922; Ger¬ 
man Staff College, 1932; former director, 
Aeronautical Department, National Mili¬ 
tary Council, and director, 2nd Depart¬ 
ment, Board of Military Operations, Na¬ 
tional Military Council; was Govern¬ 
ment military spokesman m Hankow, 
1938; thief-oi-staff, Chinese Military 
Mission to U S A ; commandant, Staff 
College, since July, 1943; address. Staff 
College. Shantung, Chungking 

Hsu, Pen-chun 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1898; MS. Pittsburgh; Ph.D., 
Illinois, director, mining department. Na¬ 
tional Resources Commission, since 1938; 
address. National Resources Commission. 
( hungking 

Hsu, Ping-chang 

historian, native of Honan, born in 1887; 
studied at Paris Univ ; director of his¬ 
tory, National Academy of Peiping, since 
1932; author. Legendary Period in Chi* 
ncse History; address. National Acad¬ 
emy of Peiping, Kunming. 

Hsu, Po-yuan 

banker, native of Chekiang, born in 1903; 
studied at Chicago, Illinois and California 
Univs.; deputy secretary-general, Joint 
Board of Four Government Banks, since 
1939; address, Joint Board of Four Gov¬ 
ernment Banks, Chungking. 



H*u, Shih-ying 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1872; minister of justice, 1910- 
12; civil governor of Anhwei, 1921; 
premier, 1925-26; chairman, National 
Famine Relief Commission, 1928-35; am¬ 
bassador to Japan, 1936-37; acting chair¬ 
man, National Relief Commission, 1938- 
44; chairman, same commission, 1944-45 
(July) ; appointed adviser to the National 
Government, July, 1945; address c/o Na¬ 
tional Government, Chungking. 

Hsu, Shu-hsi 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1892; BA., Hongkong Univ„ 
1917; M.A., 1919, and Ph.l>„ 1925. Co¬ 
lumbia; professor and dean. College of 
Public Affairs, Yenching Untv , 1925-37; 
adviser, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
director, western Asiatic affairs depart¬ 
ment, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1942- 
44; adviser, same ministry, since 1944; 
editor, Chinese Year Book, 1937-42; ad¬ 
dress, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Chungking, 
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Hsu. Sze-ping Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1898; graduate of Szechwan Surveying 
School, 1914, and Higher Surveying 
School, Peking, 1921; graduate, Japanese 
Military Cadets’ Academy, 1929, and 
Staff College, 1940, director, Conscrip¬ 
tion Administration, Ministry of War, 
1944; administrative vice-minister of con¬ 
scription, since Nov,, 1944; address. Min¬ 
istry of Conscription, Chungking. 

fts&m 

Hsu, Tao-lin 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1906; LL.l), Berlin; charge 
d’affaires, Chinese Embassy. Rome. 1938 - 
41; director, qualification examining de¬ 
partment, Ministry of Personnel, 1942-45; 
director, political affairs department, Ex¬ 
ecutive Yuan, since April, 1945 ; address. 
Executive Yuan, Chungking. 

Hsu, Ting-yao Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Anhwei, born in 
1890; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy: defender of Kupcikow along Great 
Walt against Japanese invasion, 1933; 
head, Chinese Military Party to Europe 
and America, 1934-35; now commandant, 
Mechanized Unit School, 


Hsu, Yuan-chuan General 

j 

army officer, native of Hupeh, bom in 
1885; member, Kuomintang Central Ex* 
ecutive Committee, since 1935; former 
commander, 10th Army; Commander-in- 
Chief, 26th Army Corps; now councillor, 
Military Advisory Council; address, Mili¬ 
tary Advisory Council, Chungking. 
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Hsu, Yung-chang General 

army officer, native of Shansi, born in 
1889; graduate, Staff College, Peking, 
1916, commander, 12th Route Army, 
1927; governor, Suiyuan Province, 1928; 
governor, Hopei Province, 1929; garrison 
commander. Shansi and SuiyuStn Prov¬ 
inces, 1930; governor, Shansi Province, 
1931-36; director, main office. National 
Military Council, 1937; minister, Board 
of Military Operations, National Military 
Council, since 1938; address, Board of 
Military Operations, Chungking. 

Hsueh. Kuang-chien (prefers Sih, Kwan- 
tsien) 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
horn in 1909; LL B„ Comparative Law 
School of China, 1933; Ph.D„ Royal 
Univ of Rome, 1935; deputy director, 
Highway Transportation Administration, 
1940-41 ; director, Szcchwan-Hunan- 
Shensi Waterway and Highway Trans¬ 
portation Administration, 1942-43; tech¬ 
nical counsellor, Mini&trv of Foreign 
Affairs, since 1944; appointed charge 
d’affaires, (hinese Embassy in Italy, 
Aug . 1^45; address, c/o Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs. Chungking. 
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Hsueh, Ming-chien 

specialist in sericulture, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1894; graduate, Cheng Feng Col¬ 
lege; member, People’s Political Council, 
and member, Silk Production Committee, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry; 
address. 1 Hsin Sen Yuan, Yehmaochi, 
South Bank, Chungking. 

&m® 

Hsueh, Tu-pi 

government official, native of Shansi, born 
in 1890; graduate, Shansi Law College, 
1913; governor of Kansu, 1925-27; min¬ 
ister of interior, 1928; minister of health. 
1928-29; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1928; chair¬ 
man, National Conservancy Commission, 



since 1941; address. National Conservancy 
Commission, Chungking. 

m « 

Hsueh, Yueh (General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, horn 
in 18%; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; commander-in-chief. 2nd Koute 
Army, and military affairs commissioner, 
Kweichow, 1935; commander-in-clnef, 9th 
War Area, since 1939; governor, Hunan 
Province, 1939-45. 

mm* 

Hu, Chien-chung 

journalist, native of Chekiang, horn in 
1902; B.A., Fuhtan Univ., 1924; member, 
People's Political Council, since 1938; 
managing director, Central Daily News, 
since 1943; elected member, Kuonuntang 
Central Executive Committee, May, 1945; 
address, Central Dailv Neics, C hungking. 

•stmts 

Hu, Hsi-yuan 

industrialist, native of Chekiang, horn in 
1899; graduate, Chekiang Technical Insti¬ 
tute, 1919; president and general-manager, 
Oppel Electric Manufacturing t ompany 
of China; general manager and executive 
trustee, West Asia Electric Manufactur¬ 
ing Company; address, 116 Pai Hsiang 
Street, Chungking 

Hu, Hsien-hsiu 

botanist, educator, native of Ktangsi, horn 
in 1894; BA, California. 1916; MS. 
1924, and D Sc., 1925, Harvard, professor 
and dean, department of botany, National 
Southeast Univ., 1918-27, head, depart¬ 
ment of botany, Fan Memorial Institute of 
Biology, Peiping, 1928; chancellor. Na¬ 
tional Chung Cheng Univ., 1940-43, pres¬ 
ident, Chinese Botanical Society; fellow, 
Edinburgh Botany Society, vice-president, 
International Faculty of Sciences. 

Hu, Huan-yung 

professor, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1901; B.S., National Southeastern Univ, 
1926; research student. Institute dc Geog¬ 
raphic, Paris, 1926-28; professor and dean, 
department of geography, National Cen¬ 
tral Univ,, 1928-43; dean of faculty, same 
institution, 1943-44; professor and head, 
research institute of geography, graduate 
school, National Central Univ., since 
1944; appointed by Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion u Ministry-Appointed Professor,” 
1942; president, Geographical Society of 


China; address, National Central Univer¬ 
sity, Chungking, 

Hu, Kuang-piao 

engineer, native of Szechwan; horn in 
1905; graduate, M.I.T., 1918; founder, 
West China Development Corporation, 
1932; now chief engineer; China Industrial 
Company, and general manager, Kia Hua 
Cement Company, address, C hina Indus¬ 
trial Company, Chungking. 

Hu, Lan-sheng (piefers L, S. Woo) 

surgeon, native of Anhwei, horn in 1891; 
M D , St John's Univ.; graduate, Medical 
College, Harvard. 1921; director, Army 
Medical Administration, 1937-40; secre¬ 
tary-general, Chinese Red Cross Society, 
and director, Chinese Red Cross Medical 
Relief C orps, since 1942. address, Chinese 
Red Cross Society, Chungking. 
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Hu, Lin 

journalist, native of Szechwan, born in 
1889. LL.B , Tokyo Imperial Univ., 1911 ; 
founder and director, Kuo Wen News 
Agency, 1921 ; now managing director, 
To Knnt/ Pao, member, resident commit¬ 
tee, People’s Political Council, since 1942; 
member, Chinese Goodwill Mission to 
England, 1943; member, Chinese Delega¬ 
tion to San Francisco Conference, 1945; 
address, Ta Kung Pao, Chungking. 

Hu, Po-han Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hopei, horn in 
1899; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1922, commander, 196th Division, 
and deputy commander. 90th Army, 1938; 
deputy commander, Chungking Air De¬ 
fense Headquarters, 1939-41; devised 
Chungking’s ” red ball ” air alarm signal 
system, chief of staff, Chungking Gain- 
son Headquarters, 1941-42; deputy com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 39th Group Army, since 
1942 

m a 

Hu, Shih 

philosopher, diplomatic official, native of 
Anhwei, horn in 1891 ; B A,, Cornell, 
1914; Pli.D., Columbia, 1917; holder of 
a number of honorary degrees from 
American and British Univs.: leading 
figure in 44 Literary Revolution,” 1917, 
and advocate of use of spoken language 
in writing: professor of philosophy and 



later dean, department of English litera¬ 
ture, National Peking Univ., 1917-27; 
president, China National Institute, 1928- 
JO; dean, College of Arts, National 
Peking Univ,, 1930-37; member, People's 
Political Council, 1938; ambassador to 
U.S.A., 1938-42; adviser. Executive Yuan, 
since 1942; member, Chinese Delegation 
to San Franciscp Conference, 1945; now 
in U.S.A ; author of a number of hooks 
on philosophy, literature, and politics, in¬ 
cluding - A History of Chinese Philosophy 
(Yol, I) ; address, c/o Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, I). C. 


SSUti* 

Hu, Shih*tseh (prefers Victor Chitsai 
Hoo) 

diplomatic official, native of Chekiang, 
bom in Washington, I) C, 1894; LL B 
and LL.D, Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
Paris. 1918; minister to Switzerland, 
1931-42; vice-minister of foreign affairs, 
1942-45; member, Chinese Delegation to 
United Nations Financial and Monetary 
Conference, 1944, Chinese delegate, In¬ 
ternational Security Organization Confer¬ 
ence at Dumbarton Oaks, 1944, address, 
Ministry of Foreign Affaits, Chungking. 


Hu, bhu-hua 

Kuomnitang worker, univeisity president, 
born in 1885, engineer s diploma, Tech¬ 
nical College, Berlin; chancellor, National 
Tungchi Univ , 1929-32; president, Hunan 
Provincial Univ. 1932-35; president, 

Chungking Univ., 1925-37; chancellor. 
National Northwest Univ , 1938-40, chan¬ 
cellor, National Hunan Univ., 1941-43; 
deputy secretary-general, San Min Chii l 
Youth Corps, since 1943; address. San 
Min Chu I Youth Corps, Chungking. 


Hu, Tien-shih 

library expert, native of Kiangsu, horn in 
1902; founder and director, Ribliotheque 
Sino-International, since 3933; address, 
Bibliotheque Sino-International, Geneva 

S85E5S? 

Hu, Ting-an 

health expert, college president, native of 
Chekiang, born in 1898; M.D , Berlin 
Univ., 1926; graduate, Academy of Public 
Health of Prussia, 1927; president, Na¬ 
tional Kiangsu Medical College, since 
1937; address. National Kiangsu Medical 
College, Peipei, Szechwan, 


Hu, Tse-wei 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1901; LL.B., Meiji Univ., Japan, 
1927; civil affairs commissioner, Hunan 
Provincial Government, 1937-38; civil af¬ 
fairs commissioner, Szechwan Provincial 
Government, since 1938; address, Civil 
Affairs Department, Szechwan Provincial 
Government, Chengtu 

Hu, Tsung-nan General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, bom in 
1902; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; member, Kuomintang Central Exec¬ 
utive Committee, since 1935; former 
commander-in-chief, 34th Group Army, 
and deputy commander-in-chief, 1st War 
Area; deputy commander-in-chief, 8th 
War Area, 1940-44; acting commander- 
in-chief, 1st War Area. 

Hu, Yuan-yt 

professor, native of Hunan, born in 1896; 
LL B . Tokyo Impeiial Univ., 1924; pro¬ 
fessor and dean, department of law, Na¬ 
tional Szechwan Univ., since 1939; ap¬ 
pointed by Ministry of Education “ Min¬ 
istry-Appointed Professor” in law, 1942; 
address. National Szechwan University, 
Chengtu 


MK 

Hua, Lo-kcng 

professor, native of Kiangsu, bom in 
1911 ; studied at National Tsing Hua and 
Cambndge Unns ; professor of mathe¬ 
matics, National Tsing Hua Univ , since 
1937; research fellow, Academia Sinica, 
since 1941 ; author, Additive Prime Num~ 
her Iheory, 1st prize winner from Min¬ 
istry of Education, 1942; now lecturing in 
U S.A ; address, c/o Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, I). C. 

Huang, Chao-chin 

government official, native of Fukien, horn 
in 1899; B.A., Waseda Univ., Japan, 
1923; M.A, Univ. of Illinois, 1926; 
consul-general, Calcutta, 1939; Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs commissioner for 
Kansu province, since 1945; author, 
Formosa Under Japan's Control; address, 
Office of the Commissioner of the Minis¬ 
try of Foreign Affairs, Lanchow. 
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Huang, Chen-chiu Lieut.'General 

armv officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1898; graduate, Paottng Military Acad¬ 
emy? 1919; now inspector-general of air 
defense, National Commission on Aero¬ 
nautical Affairs; address, National Com¬ 
mission on Aeronautical Affairs, Chung¬ 
king. 

KKift 

Huang, Ghi-ching (prefers T. K. Huang) 

geologist, native of Szechwan, born in 
1904; B.S., National Peking Umv., 1928; 
PhD., Neuchatel Univ,, Switzerland, 
1935; director, National Geological Sur¬ 
vey of China, 1938-40; head, geology sec¬ 
tion, National Geological Survey of China, 
since 1940; member, Chinese Supplies 
Commission in Washington, since 1944; 
address, c/o Chinese Embassy, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

Huang, Chi-lu 

university president. Kuomintang official, 
native of Szechwan, born in 1899; M.A., 
California; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1931; chair¬ 
man, Szechwan Provincial Kuomintang 
Headquarters, since 1939; chancellor. Na¬ 
tional Szechwan Univ, since 1942, ad¬ 
dress, National Szechwan Univeisity, 
Chengtu. 

Huang, Chien-chung 

professor, native of Hupeh, born in 1889; 
B.A., National Peking Univ.. 1917, stud¬ 
ied at Edinburgh Univ., 1922-23; Cam¬ 
bridge, 1923-25, director, department of 
higher education, Ministry of Education, 
1928-30; acting vice-minister of education, 
1930; education commissioner, Hupeh 
Provincial Government, 1930*32; dean. 
College of Education, National Central 
Univ^ 1932-34: member, People’s Politi¬ 
cal Council, since 1938, dean. Normal 
College, National Szechwan Univ., since 
1942; address, National Szechwan Uni¬ 
versity, Chengtu, 

HMD) 

Huang, Hsu*chu General 

government official, native of Kwangsi, 
born in 1893; graduate, Staff College; 
governor, Kwangsi Province, since 1936; 
address, Kwangsi Provincial Government, 
Kwangsi. 


Huang, Kuang-jui Air M ft j.-General 
(prefers Wong Kong Yui) 

air force officer, native of Kwangtung, 
studied aviation in U.S.A, and U.S.S.R.; 
deputy director, National Commission on 
Aeronautical Affairs, and director, Re¬ 
search Institute of Aviation, since 1943; 
address, Commission on Aeronautical 
Affairs, Chungking. 

*** 

Huang, Lin-shu 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1894; graduate, Central Univ., 
Tokyo; reserve member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1935; 
education commissionei, Kwangtung Pro¬ 
vincial Government. 1940-45 

**» 

Huang, Ping-heng Air Maj.-General 

air force officer, native of Chekiang, horn 
in 1901 ; studied aviation in U.S.A , acting 
director, Aviation Administration, Min¬ 
istry of War, 1931-32, commander, 1st 
Route Command, Chinese Air Force, 
1941, air attache, Chinese Embassy in 
U S.A., since 1941 ; address, Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, Washington, D. C. 

Huang, Po-tu 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born m 1890; administrative vice-minister 
of social affairs, since 1940; address. Min¬ 
istry of Soc ial Affairs, Chungking 

Huang, Priscilla (see Huang, Tsui-feng) 

mm 

Huang, Shao-hsiung General 

government official, native of Kwangsi. 
born in 1895; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy, 1916; governor, Kwangsi Prov¬ 
ince, 1927-31; commander, 15th Army, 
1932-34; minister of interior, 1934-35; 
governor, Chekiang Province, 1935; gov¬ 
ernor, Hupeh Province, 1936; governor, 
Chekiang Province, since 1937; member, 
Kuomintang Central Supervisory Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935 

Huang, Shao-ku 

government official, journalist and pub¬ 
lisher, native of Hunan, born in 1901; 
graduate, National Peiping Normal Univ. 
and London School of Economics; now 
vice-minister, Political Training Board, 
National Military Council; general man- 



Sao Tany Pao, and publisher and 
editor-in-chief, Chungking office of Sao 
Tang Pao; elected member, Kuomintang 
Central Supervisory Committee, May, 
1945; address, Sao Tang Pao, 67 Litzepa 
Main St., Chungking. 

Huang, T* K. (sec Huang, Chi-Ching) 

*** 

Huang, Tsui-feng (prefers Priscilla 
Huang) 

woman social worker, native of Kwang- 
tung, born m 1905; B.A., Lingnan Univ.; 
M.A., Michigan; Secretary-general, Na¬ 
tional Women's War Relief Association, 
since 1942; address, National Women’s 
War Relief Association, Chungking 

*** 

Huang, >en-pei 

educator, native of Kiangsu, born in 1878; 
graduate, Nanyang College; Hon. Ph D . 
St John’s Umv.; twice appointed minister 
of education by former Peking government 
but did not accept; executive director, 
National Association of Vocational Edu¬ 
cation of China, since 1917; member, resi¬ 
dent committee, People’s Political Council, 
since 19.58, convener, C ommittee for the 
Promotion of Constitutional Government, 
since 1943; address. National Association 
of Vixational Education of China, Chung¬ 
king. 

»«3E 

Hung, Lan-yu 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1900; graduate, Aurora Untv., 
Shanghai; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1935; political 
vice-minister of social affairs, since 1940; 
address, Ministry of Social Affairs, 
Chungking. 

Hung, Lu-tung 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1894 ; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Supervisory Committee, 1931-35; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, since 1936; vice-minister of 
justice, since 1935; address, Ministry of 
Justice, Chungking. 

Hung, Shih-iu 

professor, native of Chekiang, born in 
1894; graduate, National Peking Medical 
College, 1917; M.D., Kiushiu Imperial 
Univ*, Japan, 1929; appointed by Ministry 
of Education “ Ministry-Appointed Pro¬ 


fessor * in medicine, 1942; now professor, 
National Kiangsu Medical College; ad¬ 
dress, National Kiangsu Medical College* 
Pcipei, Szechwan, 

Hung* William (see Hung, Yeh) 

m n 

Hung. Yeh (prefers William Hung) 

professor, native of Fukien, born in 1893; 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan; M.A., Columbia; 
B.D., N. Y. Theological Sem. ; Hon. 1>,D„ 
Ohio Wesleyan; professor and dean, de¬ 
partment of history, Yenching Univ., since 
1927; author, Sinological Index Scries. 

Jen, Hung-chun (prefers Zen Hung-chun) 

scientist, educator, native of Chekiang, 
horn in 1886; B.A., Cornell, 1916; M.A.. 
Columbia, 1917; vice-chancellor, National 
Southeast Univ., 1924-26; trustee and ex¬ 
ecutive director. China Foundation for the 
Promotion of Education and Culture, 
since 1929; chancellor, National Szechwan 
Univ., 1935-38; address. China Founda¬ 
tion for the Promotion of Education and 
Culture, Chungking 

ft m 

Jen, Lin-hsun (piefers Richard Jen) 

journalist, native of Kwangtung. born in 
1907; B A , Yenching Univ, 1928; BJ„ 
Univ. of Washington, 1931; former city 
editor, Peiping Chronicle, joined Central 
News Agency in 1933; editor, China 
Porlnightly of Central News Agency, 
Hongkong, 1939-41; manager, Hongkong 
office. Central News Agency, 1940-41; 
manager, India office, same agency, 1942- 
43; manager, London office, same agency, 
since 1943, address c/o Chinese Embassy, 
London. 

Jen, Richard (see Jen Lin-hsun) 

Ju Peon (see Hsu Pei-hung) 

K sea 

Juan, Chao-chang Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Yunnan, torn in 
1890; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1908, and Staff College, 1913; 
commander, 69th Army, 1937-38; super¬ 
intendent of infantry, Board of Military 
Training, National Military Council, 
1938-39; vice-minister, Military Training 
Board, 1939-42; commandant, Staff Col¬ 
lege. 1942-43; senior staff officer, National 
Military Conncil, since 1944; address. 
National Military Council, Chungking. 



R«* 

Juan, Yi-cheng 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1905; licencie en droit de la Fac- 
ultc de Droit, Paris, 1920; professor and 
dean, department of law, Central Political 
Institute, 1931-37; civil affairs commis¬ 
sioner, Chekiang Provincial Government, 
since 1938; address, Chekiang Provincial 
Government, Yunho, Chekiang. 

* JR 

Jung, Chao 

Mongolian leader, native of Suiyuan; 
graduate, Moscow Sun Yat-sen Univ., 
1927; Moscow Artillery Academy, 1930; 
member, People’s Political Council, since 
1938; address, 7 Ti Hsin Tang, Chung¬ 
king 

Jung, Chi-yung (prefers W. W. Yung) 

health expert, government official, native 
of Kwangtung, born in 1904; B.S., Yen- 
ehing Univ., 1927; M.D., P U. M (\, 
1931; M.P.H, Johns Hopkins, 1937, epi¬ 
demic prevention commissioner, Kwang¬ 
tung, 1938; director, department of epi¬ 
demic prevention, National Health 
Administration, since 1940, address, Na¬ 
tional Health Administration, Chungking. 

Jung, Lu-su 

government official, native of Liaoning, 
born in 1901; graduate, Northeast Mili¬ 
tary Academy; chief-secretary, Heilung¬ 
kiang Provincial Government, since 1941 ; 
address, 96th Army Post Office. 

ir 

Kmi, Nai-kuang 

government official, native of Kwangsi, 
born in 1897; R.A , Lingnan Univ, 1922; 
studied in graduate school, Chicago Univ , 
1928; mayor of Canton, 1927-28; elected 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, 1931; vice-minister of inte¬ 
rior. 1932-35; deputy secretary-general, 
Kuomintang Central Headquarters, 1938- 
42; deputy secretary-general, Supreme 
National Defense Council, 1942-45; ap¬ 
pointed political vice-minister of foreign 
affairs. Sept, 1945; address, Ministry of 
Fot-cign Affairs, Chungking. 

K«*n 

Kang, Hsin-ju 

banker, native of Shensi, horn in 1889; 
B.A., Waseda Univ., Japan, 1911; gen¬ 
eral manager, Mei Feng Bank, of Szech¬ 


wan, since 1922; chairman, Chungking 
Commercial Bankers’ Association, since 
1936; Speaker, Chungking Provisional 
People’s Council, since 1939; address, Mei 
Feng Bank of Szechwan, Chungking. 

at n 

Kang, Tseh Licut.-General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1904 , graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1925; Moscow Sun Yat-sen Univ., 
1927, member, executive committee, and 
director, department of organization, San 
Min Chu I Youth Corps, since 1938; 
commandant, special training class, Cen¬ 
tral Military Academy, since 1934; ad¬ 
dress, San Mm Chu l Youth Corps, 
Chungking. 

Ktgf» 

Kao, HsLping 

government official, native of Liaoning, 
born m 1895; B.T E, Lowell Textile In¬ 
stitute, U.S A., 1923; dean, engineering 
college. National Northeastern L T mv., 
1927-29 ; education commissioner, Chahar 
Provincial Government, 1929-23; recon¬ 
struction commissioner. Sinkiang Provin¬ 
cial Government, 1933-35; member, 
People’s Political Council, since 19,38; ad¬ 
dress. 38 Mei Feng Bank Building, 
Chungking 

Kao, I-han 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
horn in 1885; B.A , Meiji Univ, Japan, 
1916, supervisory commissioner oi Con¬ 
trol Yuan, Iiunan-Hupch area. 1935-40, 
supervisory commissioner of Control 
Yuan, Kansu-Nmgsia-Chmghai area, since 
1940; address, Supervisory Commission¬ 
er’s Office. Lanchow, Kansu 

Kao, Kwei-tze Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Shensi, horn in 
1892, commander, 9th Division, 1930; 
commander, 17th Army, since 1937; vice¬ 
commander-in-chief, 36th Group Army, 
since 1939, 

Kiang, Eugene Y. B. (see Chiang, I-ping) 
King, Li-pin (see Chin, Li-pin) 

King, P. Z. (see Chin, Pao-shan) 

King, Wunsz (see Chin, Wen-ssu) 

Koh, Tsung-fei (see Ku, Chun-fan) 

Koo, Su-sung (see Ku, Shu-sen) 



Koo, Vi-kyuiti Wellington (see Ku, Wei* 
chun) 

Koo, Yee*chun (see Ku-Yi-chun) 

Ku, Cheng-kang 

government official, native of Kweichow, 
born in 1901; graduate, Berlin Umv.; 
elected member, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, 1931; vice-minister of 
industry, 1934-35; minister of social af¬ 
fairs, since 1940; address, Ministry of 
Social Affairs, Chungking. 

Ku, Cheng-lun Lieut.-General 

government official, native of Kweichow, 
born in 1891; graduate, Japanese Military 
Cadets’ Academy, 1916; commander of 
gendarmerie, 1932-40; deputy commander, 
6th War Area, 1939; governor, Kansu 
Province, since 1940; member, Kuomin- 
tang Central Executive Committee, since 
1935; address, Kansu Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, Lane how. 

#£SH 

Ku, Cheng-ting 

Kuomintang official, native of Kweichow, 
born m 1903: graduate, Berlin Cniv , and 
Moscow Sun Yat-sen Univ ; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1935; chairman, Shensi Provin¬ 
cial Kuomintang Headquarters, since 
1944; address, Shensi Provincial Kuo¬ 
mintang Headquarters, Sian. 

\ 

■im 

Ku, Chieh-kang 

historian, proiessor, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1893; graduate, National Peking 
Univ.; professor of history in many well- 
known universities; known for his re¬ 
search on ancient Chinese history; mem¬ 
ber, People’s Political Council, since 1938; 
editor, Literature and History Monthly; 
author, Symposium on Ancient Chinese 
History (7 vols.) ; address, 8, Heilung¬ 
kiang Rd., Peipei, Chungking. 

mmm 

Ku, Chu-tung General 

army officer, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1893; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy; governor, Kiangsu Province, 1931- 
33; member, Kuomintang Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee, since 1931; military 
affairs commissioner for Kiangsi, 1934-35; 
military affairs commissioner for Szech¬ 


wan, 1936; director, Generalissimo’s 
Headquarters at Sian, 1936-37; governor, 
Kiangsu Province, 1937-39; commander- 
in-chief, 3rd War Area, since 1937. 

Ku, Chun-fan (prefers Koh, Tsung-fei) 

economist, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1900; secretary of International Depart¬ 
ment, Directorate-General of Posts, since 
1943; technical expert, Chinese Delega¬ 
tion to the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Conference, 1944; address, 
Directorate-General of Posts, Chungking, 

Ku, Meng-yu 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1888; graduate, Berlin Univ.; minister, 
Kuomintang Publicity Board, 1927; min¬ 
ister of railways, 1932-35; member, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1931; chancellor, National Central 
Univ., *1941-43; address, c/o Kuomintang 
Central Headquarters, Chungking. 

Ku, Shu-sen (prefers Su-sung Koo) 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1886; studied in graduate school, 
London Univ.; commissioner of education, 
Nanking Municipal Government, 1928-30; 
director, primary education department, 
Ministry of Education, since 1930; ad¬ 
dress, Ministry of Education, Chungking. 

Ku, Tez-jen (prefers T. Z. Koo) 

Chnstian worker, born in Shanghai, 1888; 
graduate, St. John’s Umv.; Hon. D.Litt., 
Colgate; special secretary, World Student 
Christian Federation, since 1930. 

■«<* 

Ku, Wei-chun (prefers Vi-kyuin Welling¬ 
ton Koo) 

diplomatic official, born in Shanghai, 1888; 
B.A., Yale; M.A. and Ph.D., Columbia; 
holder of a number of honorary degrees 
from American and ^European universi¬ 
ties : minister to U.S.A, 1916; Chinese 
delegate to Paris Peace Conference, 1919- 
20; minister to Great Britain, 1920; min¬ 
ister of foreign affairs, 1922; minister of 
foreign affairs and acting premier, 1924; 
minister of finance, 1926; premier and 
foreign minister, 1927; Chinese assessor 
to the League of Nations Manchurian 
Commission of Inquiry, 1932; minister of 
foreign affairs, 1932; ambassador to 



France, 1935-41; ambassador to Great 
Britain, since 1941; Chief Chinese dele¬ 
gate to International Security Organiza¬ 
tion Conference, Washington, 1944; mem¬ 
ber, Chinese Delegation to San Francisco 
Conference, 1945; address, Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, London. 

IRIKS 

Ku, Yi-chun (prefers Yee-chun Koo) 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1901; M.A., Ohio State, 1923; 

New York, 1924; finance com¬ 
missioner, Kwangtung Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, 1939-40; acting vice-minister of 
finance, 1941-44; general manager, Farm¬ 
ers* Bank of China, since 1940; adviser, 
Chinese Delegation to United Nations’ 
Monetary and Financial Conference, 1944; 
address, Head Office, Farmers' Bank of 
China, Chungking. 

mm*. 

Ku, Yu-chuan (prefers Ku Yu-tsuan) 
engineer, government official, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 1904; B.S., Nanya».g 
Univ., 1928, and Ph.D. ( 1930, 

Cornell; director, National Bureau of 
Industrial Research, Ministry of Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs, since 1934; author, Gas 
Producer and Gas Automobile and His¬ 
tory of Chinese Industry; address, P O. 
Box 268, Chungking. 


nmm . 

Ku, Yu»hsiu 

electrical engineer, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1901; D.Sc., 1928; pro¬ 

fessor and head, department of electrical 
engineering, National Chekiang Univ, 
1929-31; dean, college of engineering, Na¬ 
tional Central Univ., 1931-32; dean, col¬ 
lege of engineering, National Thing Hu a 
Univ., 1932-37; vice-minister of education. 
1938-44; chancellor, National Central 
Univ., 1944-45; former president, Chinese 
Institute of Electrical Engineers; ap¬ 
pointed education commissioner, Shan¬ 
ghai Municipal Government, Aug., 1945; 
address, Municipal Government, Shanghai. 

Ku, Yu-tsuan, (sec Ku, Yu-chuan) 

mm* 

Kuang, Ping-shun (prefers B. S. Fong) 

overseas Chinese leader, native of Kwang¬ 
tung, bom in 1897; studied at Stanford; 
twice chairman, Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce in San Francisco; president, 
Ye On and Co.; member, People’s Politi¬ 
cal Council, since 1941; address, 749 Clay 
Street, San Francisco, U.S.A. 


Rung, Ching-tsung 

government official, native of Szechwam 
born in 1898; Ph.IX, Univ. of Brussels; 
director, Tibetan affairs department, 
Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commis¬ 
sion, and director, Lhasa Office, same 
Commission, 1940-44; address, c/o Mon¬ 
golian and Tibetan Affairs Commission, 
Chungking. 

Rung, H. H. (see Rung, Hsiang-hsi) 

Rung, Madame H. H. (Eling Soong Rung, 
see Rung, .Sung Aiding) 

ASMS 

Rung, Hsiang-hsi (prefers H. H. Rung) 

government official, native of Shansi, born 
in 1881 ; a lineal descendant of Confucius 
of 75th generation; B.A., Oberlin, 1906; 
M.A., Yale, 1907; minister of industry 
and commerce, 1927-30; minister of 
industry, 1930-32; special industrial 
commissioner to Europe and America, 
1932-33; governor of Central Bank of 
China, 1933-45; vice-president, Executive 
Yuan, 1933; minister of finance, 1933-44; 
special envoy and chief delegate of the 
Chinese Government to the coronation of 
King George VI of Great Britain, 1937; 
president, Executive Yuan, 1938; vice- 
president, Executive Yuan, 1939-45; mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang C entral Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1931; state councillor, 
National Government, since 1943; chief 
Chinese delegate, United Nations Mone¬ 
tary and Financial Conference, 1944; 
chairman, Bank of China; address, Fan 
C hwang. Kuo Fu Rd., Chungking. 

Rung, Hsueh-sui 

government official, native of Kiangsi, 
born in 1895; B.Sc., Tokyo Imperial 
Univ., 1924; reconstruction commissioner, 
Kiangsi Provincial Government, 1931-37; 
deputy director, National Highway Ad¬ 
ministration, 1943-44; deputy director, 
War Transport Board, since January, 
1945; address, War Transport Board, 
Chungking. 

n m 

Rung, Keng 

government official, native of Hupeh, born 
in 1872; graduate, Japanese Military 
Cadets’ Academy, 1908; reconstruction 
commissioner, Hupeh Provincial Govern- 
ernment, 1928; member, resident commit¬ 
tee, People’s Political Council, since 1938; 
address, People’s Political Council, 
Chungking. 



%%«» 

Kung, Sung Aiding (Madame H. H* Rung 
(prefers Eling Soong Kung) 

elder sister of Mesdames Sun Yat-sen and 
Cbiang Kai-shek, native of Kwangtung, 
born in Shanghai, 1891; B.A., Wesleyan 
College; engaged in child-welfare work; 
now in U.S.A.; address, Fan Chuang, 
Kuo Fu Rd., Chungking. 

Kung, Te-cheng 

lineal descendant of Confucius of the 77th 
generation, born in Shantung, 1920; ap¬ 
pointed by the National Government as 
Sacrificial Officer for Confucius; address, 
8 Hsiamoshih, Koloshan. Chungking. 

m m 

Kuo, Chien Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1894; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; garrison commander, Wuchang- 
Hankow Area, 1936-38; commander, 94th 
Army, and Yangtze River Defense Force, 
1938-40; chief-of-staflf, 6th War Area 
Headquarters. 1940-44, deputy com- 
mander-in-chief and chief-of-staff, 6th 
War Area, since 1944; address, 6th War 
Area Headquarters, Enshih, Hupeh 

Kuo, Jen-yuan (prefers Zing Yang Kuo) 

psychologist, native of Kwangtung, bom 
in Swatow, 1898; graduate, Fuhtan Univ.; 
Ph.D,, California; professor, National 
Central Univ., 1931-32; chancellor, Na¬ 
tional Chekiang Univ., 1933-36; lectured 
in U.S.A. and England, 1941-43; director, 
China Research Institute of Physiology 
and Psychology, since 1940; address, c/o 
National Fuhtan University, Peipei, 
Szechwan. 

a** 

Kuo, Mo-jo 

poet, archaeologist, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1891; M. R., Kiushiu Imperial 
Univ., Japan, 1922; author of many vol¬ 
umes of poems, plays and novels, and 
archaeology, including Studies in Anacnt 
Chinese Society; director, 3rd department, 
Political Training Board, National Mili¬ 
tary Council, 1938-40; chairman, Cultural 
Work Committee, Political Training 
Board, 1940-45; address, 7 Tien Kwan 
Fu St., Chungking. 

Kuo, Ping-wen (prefers P. W. Kuo) 
government official, born in Shanghai, 
1880; Ph.D*, Univ, of Wooster, U.S*A., 


1911; M.A., 1912, and Fh.D„ 1914, Co¬ 
lumbia ; chancellor, National Southeastern 
Univ., 1918-25; director, China Institute, 
New York, 1925-30; director, Foreign 
Trade Bureau, Ministry of Industry, 
1931-35; vice-minister of finance, since 
1940; representing the Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance in London; chief Chinese delegate, 
United National Food Conference, 1943; 
address, c/o Chinese Embassy, London, 

mm* 

Kuo, Tai-chi (prefers Quo Tai-chi) 

government official diplomat, native of 
Hupeh, born in 1889; B.A, Univ* of 
Pennsylvania, 3911; Hon. D.C.L., Ox¬ 
ford ; member, Chinese Delegation to 
Paris Peace Conference, 1919; delegate 
to League of Nations Assemblies, 1932- 
38; vice-minister of foreign affairs, 1932; 
minister to Great Britain, 1932-35; dele¬ 
gate to Brussels Nine Power Conference, 
1937; ambassador to Great Britain, 1935- 
41; reserve member, Kuomintang Central 
Supervisory Committee, since 1935 ; min¬ 
ister of foreign affairs, 1941; chairman, 
foreign affairs committee. Supreme Na¬ 
tional Defense Council, since 1942; ad¬ 
dress. Supreme National Defense Coun¬ 
cil, Chungking 

3 mm 

Kuo, Te-hua (prefers T. W. Kwok) 

government official native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1902; B.A., Washington, 1921; 
M A„ Harvard, 1922; Research certifi¬ 
cate, Cambridge, 1923; former counsellor, 
Ministry of Economic Affairs; foreign af¬ 
fairs, commissioner for Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, since 1943; address (tempo¬ 
rary), Foreign Affairs Commissioner’s 
Office for Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 34 
Hsin Shih Rd., Kwciyang. 

MU'* 

Kuo, Yu-shou 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1900; Docteur-cs-Lettres, Sor- 
bonne, 1927; education commissioner, 
Szechwan Provincial Government, since 
1939; address, Szechwan Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment, Cherigtu. 

Kuo, Zing Yang (see Kuo, Jeti-yuan) 

: 

Kwan, Chi*yu 

government official native of Liaoning, 
born in 1900; graduate, Univ. of Berlin, 
chairman, Land Tax Commission, Minis¬ 
try of Finance, 1941-45; director. Revenue 
Administration, same Ministry, since 
March, 1945; address, Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance, Chungking. 



MW* 

Kwan, Lin-cheng Lieut,*General 

army officer, native of Shensi, born in 
1905; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1924; commander, 32nd Army Corps, 
1938; commander-in-chief, 15th Group 
Army, 1938; commander-in-chief, 9th 
Group Army, since 1940. 

Kwan, Tseh-Iiang 

agriculturist, native of Ilupeh, born in 
1907; Ph.l)., Cornell. 1938; professor, 
Univ. of Nanking, 1939-41; president, 
Hupeh Provincial College of Agriculture, 
since 1941; address, Hupeh Provincial 
College of Agriculture, Enshih, Hupeh. 

Kwei, Chih-ting (prefers Paul Kwei) 

professor, native of Hupeh, born m 1895; 
BA., Yale, 1913; MS, Cornell, 1920; 
Ph.lX, Princeton, 1925: piofessor and 
dean. College of Science, National Wu¬ 
han Univ., since 1939; now lecturing in 
U.S A.; address, c/o Chinese Embassy, 
Washington, D C. 

Kwei, Paul (see Kwei, Chih-ting) 

Kwok, T. W. (see Kuo Te-hua) 

Kwei, Yun*f-ching Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Kiangsi, horn in 
1901; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1924; German Infantry School 
1932; Staff College, 1935, former gar¬ 
rison commander of Anking and Nanking, 
and commander, 78th Division, comman¬ 
der, 46th Division and 27th Army, 1938; 
military attache, Chinese Embassy, 1940- 
41; military attache, Chinese Embassy, 
London, and concurrently head of Chi¬ 
nese Military Mission to Great Britain, 
since May, 1944; address, c/o Chinese 
Embassy. London. 
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Lai, Lien 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in C hangsha, 3900, B.S, Univ. ut Ill¬ 
inois. 1923 ; M.M E.. Cornell. 1926, chan¬ 
cellor. National Northwestern Univ,, 
1942-44; president, National Northwest 
College of Engineering, 1939-44; vice- 
minister of education, 1944 ; member, Kuo- 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1935; vice-minister, Kuomintang 
Board of Overseas Affairs, since Jan. 
1945; address, 4 Chungking Villa, Chung 
Shan 3rd Rd„ Chungking. 


Lao Sheh (sec Shu, Sh®h-yu) 

Lee, Baen E. (see Li, PeLen) 

Lee, J. S. (see Li, S«u-kuang) 

Lee, John (sec Lu, Chiung) 

Lee, Kan 

diplomatic official, native of Kiangsu, horn 
in 1901 , graduate, Tsing Hua College, 
1920; BA B J , Univ. of Missouri, 1922; 
Ph.D , Harvard, 1926; commercial coun¬ 
sellor, Chinese Embassy in Washington, 
since 1941; expert, Chinese Delegation to 
San Francisco Conference, 1945; address, 
Chinese Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Lee, S. C. (see Li, Shun-ching) 

Lee. Shison C. (see Li, Ghini$*!in) 

Lee, Wei-kuo (see Li, Wei-kuo; 
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Lei, Chen 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
bom in 1897, LL.R, Kvoto Imperial 
Univ., Japan, 1926; member, Kuonun- 
tang Central Supervisory Committee, 
since 1935 , deputy secretary-general, Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council, since 1943; address 
c/o People's Political Council, Chung¬ 
king 
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Lei, Fa-chang 

government official, native of Hupeh, born 
in 1902; B.A, Central China College, 
Wuchang, 1923, civil affairs commis¬ 
sioner, Shantung Provincial Government, 
1938-42, vice-minister of agriculture and 
fnrosft v. 1942-44, vice-minister of in¬ 
terior, since 1944, address. Ministry of In¬ 
terior. Chungking 

Lei, Hai-tsung 

historian, professor, native of Hopei, horn 
in 1902; PhD,, Chicago, professor and 
dean, department of history, National 
Tsing Hua Univ., since 1932; professor. 
National Southwest Associated Univ., 
since 1938; address. National Southwest 
Associated University. Kunming. 

* 

Lei, Pei-hung 

educator, native of Kwangsi, born in 1887; 
B.A., Oberlin, 1919; M.A., Harvard, 
1921; chancellor, National Kwangsi Univ,, 



1940-41; member, People’s Political 
Council, since 1942, 

% w. 

Lei, Yin 

government official, native of Kwangsi, 
born in 1887; graduate, Japanese Law 
College, 1915; vice-minister of interior, 
1939-42; director, political affairs depart¬ 
ment, Party and Government Work 
Evaluation Committee, since 1942; ad¬ 
dress, Party and Government Work 
Evaluation Committee, Chungking. 

Leung, S. C. (see Liang, Hsiao-chu) 

Lew, Timothy Tingfang (see Liu Ting- 
fang) 

SIRS 

Li, Chao-huan (prefers J. Usang Ly) 

X 

formei university president, native of 
Kwangtung, born in 1888; K.C.S , New 
York; B.S., Haverford, M A., Columbia; 
vice-minister of railways, 1930, chancel¬ 
lor, National Chiaotung Cniv., 1930-41. 
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Li, Cheng 

college president, native of Hopei, born in 
1895, graduate, National Peking Normal 
Univ., 1919; Ph.I), Columbia. 1929; 
chancellor, National Peiping Normal 
Univ , 1932-39; president, Nattonal North¬ 
west Teaehei's College, since 1939; ad¬ 
dress. National Northwest Teacher s Col¬ 
lege, Lanchow, Kansu. 
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Li, Chi 

archaeologist, native of Hupeh, born in 
1896; B.A.. 1919, and MA, 1920, Clark 
Cniv.; Ph.L)., Harvard, 1923, director of 
archaeological section. Research Institute 
of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica, since 1929; honorary fellow, Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland; address, PO Box 3, Li 
Chuang, Nanclu, Szechwan 

Li, Chi-shen General 

army officer, native of Kwangsi. born in 
1886; graduate, Staff College; com¬ 
mander, 4th Army, 1924; chief-of-staff, 
National Revolutionary Forces. 1928; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, since 1927; inspector-general 
of military training, 1932-33; member, 
National Military Council, since 1938; 
director, Generalissimo’s Headquarters in 
Kweilin, 1941-44; president, Military Ad¬ 


visory Council, since 1944; address, Mili¬ 
tary Advisory Council, Chungking, 

mm® 

Li, Chien-hsun 

professor, native of Hopei, horn in 1884; 
BS„ 1918, M A, 1919, and Ph.D„ 1925, 
Columbia; professor and dean, Graduate 
School, and department of education, Na¬ 
tional Northwest Normal College, since 
1939, address, National Northwest Nor¬ 
mal College, Lanchow, Kansu. 

Li, Ching-lin (prefers Shison C, Lee) 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1896; B.A., Univ. of Nanking, 
1920; M.S., 1929 and PhD., 1933, Ill¬ 
inois ; director, department of land admin¬ 
istration, Ministry of Interior, 1940-42; 
member. Legislative Yuan, since 1942; ad¬ 
dress, Legislative Yuan, Chungking 

Li, Chu-yi 

government official, native of Shansi, born 
m 1887; graduate, Univ of Shansi, 1909; 
finance commissioner, Suiyuan Provincial 
Government, since 1934; address, Suiyuan 
Piovmcial Government, Shenpa, Suiyuan. 
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Li, Chung-hsiang 

government official, native of Kiangsi, 
born m 1897; B Sc., Tangshan Engineer¬ 
ing College, National Chiaotung Univ., 
1920, mayor of Kiukiang, 1934-36; mem¬ 
ber, People’s Political Council, since 
1938; deputy director, Wartime Censor¬ 
ship Bureau, National Military Council, 
since 1940; address, Lo Lu, Shang- 
clungsze, Chungking. 

Li, Chung-shih 

government official, native of Shensi, born 
in 1895; graduate, Tokyo Keio Univ,, 
1925; vice-minister of audit, since 1942; 
address, Ministry ot Audit, Chungking, 

Li, Fang-kwei 

linguist, native of Shansi, born in 1902; 
B.A., Michigan, 1926; M.A., 1927, and 
Ph.I), 1928, Chicago; visiting professor 
of Chinese linguistics, Yale, 1937-39; re¬ 
search fellow, Academia Sinica, since 
1929; address, Academia Sinica, Chung¬ 
king. 
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Li, Fu-ltn General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1872; commander, 5th Army, 1926; 
member, Kuomintang Cental Supervisory 
Committee, since 1935, 

L», Han-bun Lieut.-Generai 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1895; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy; commander, 64th Army, 1937; 
deputy commander, 8th Group Army, 
1938; commander-in-chief, 35th Group 
Army, since 1939; governor, Kwangtung 
Province, 1938-45. 

Li, Hsiang-yuan 

fishery expert, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1898; B.Agr., National Peiping Univ., 
1929; technical expert, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry, and director, Fresh 
Water Fishery Laboratory, since 1941; 
address, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, Chungking. 

Li, Huang 

political leader, native of Szechwan, born 
in 1896; M.A., Paris; one of organizers 
of Chinese Youth Party, a minority po¬ 
litical party organized in 1927; member, 
People’s Political Council, since 1938; 
member, presidium, P.P.C, since 1943; 
member, Commission for the Promotion 
of Constitutional Government, since 1943; 
member, Chinese Delegation to San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference, 1945; address, c/o Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council, Chungking. 

Lit Ken-yuan 

government official, native of Yunnan, 
bom in 1879; graduate, Japanese Military 
Cadets’ Academy; minister of agriculture 
and commerce, 1922; premier, 1923; su¬ 
pervisory commissioner of Control Yuan 
in Yunnan and Kweichow, since 1939; ad¬ 
dress, Supervisory Commissioner’s Office, 
Tali, Yunnan, 

mu® 

Li? Kuo-chin 

merchant, mining engineer, native of Hu¬ 
nan, born in 1892; now general manager, 
Wah Chang Trading Corporation, in New 
York; address, Wah Chang Trading 
Corporation, New York, 
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Li, Li-min 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
graduate, National Tsing Hua Univ.; 
secretary-general, Chekiang Provincial 
Government, since 1938. 

Li, Lieh-chun General 

army officer, native of Kiangsi, born in 
1882; graduate, Japanese Military Cadets* 
Academy; former military governor of 
Kiangsi and Anhwei; member, Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Executive Committee, 1924- 
31; member, Kuomintang Central Super¬ 
visory Committee, since 1931; now state 
councillor, National Government; ad¬ 
dress. 5 Yun Ting Rd., Koloshan, Chung¬ 
king. 
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Li, Ming 

banker, native of Chekiang, born in 1886; 
graduate, Yamaguchi Commercial Col¬ 
lege, Japan ; chairman, board of directors, 
and general manager, Chekiang Industrial 
Bank. 

Li, Ming-ho 

metallurgist, native of Nanking, born in 
1888; B.S., Wisconsin, 1913; director, 
mining department, Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, since 1938; address, Ministry of 
Economic Affairs, Chungking. 

Li, Pao-chen 

musician, native of Hopei, born in 1907; 
B.A., Yenchlng Univ., 1930; B.A., Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music, U S.A., 1937; 
instructor, National Normal College, 
1932-35; dean, National Conservatory of 
Music, since 1941; address, National Con¬ 
servatory of Music, Ching Mu Kwan, 
Szechwan. 

Li, Pei-chi 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1888; graduate, Military Academy of 
the Three Northeastern Provinces; gov¬ 
ernor, Suiyuan Province, 1929-31; min¬ 
ister of personnel, 1939-42; governor, 
Honan Province, 1942-44. 

Li, Pei-en (prefers Baen E. Lee) 

university president, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1889; M.A., Chicago, 1921; presi* 




dent, Hangchow Christian College, since 

1929. 

Li» Pei-yen 

industrialist, native of Yunnan, born in 
1886; founder and president, Kunhua Coal 
and Iron Works; member, People’s Po¬ 
litical Council, since 1938; address, Kun¬ 
hua Coal and Iron Works, Kunming. 

Li, Pin-hsien General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1893; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; commander-in-chief, 12th Route 
Army, 1928; deputy commander-in-chief, 
Sth War Area, 1939-45; governor, Anh¬ 
wei Province, since 1939, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, 10th War Area, July, 
1945. 

Li, Shih-chen 

police officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1895; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1925; graduate, Japanese Police 
Academy, 1932; commandant, Central Po¬ 
lice Academy, since 1936; address, Central 
Police Academy, Chungking. 

Li, Shih-chia Rear-Admiral 

naval officer, native of Fukien, born in 
1894; vice-minister of navy, 1931; com¬ 
mander, Mawei Forts, 1934-37. 

Li, Shou-houa (see Li, Shu-hua) 

L», Shu-hua (prefers Li, Shou-houa) 

physicist, native of Hopei, born in 1889; 
ingenieur agricole, Univ. of Toulouse, 
1918; licencie es-sciences, 1919, and doc- 
teur es-sciences, 1922, Paris; minister of 
education, 1931; member, Legislative 
Yuan, 1931-32; secretary-general, Acad¬ 
emia Sinica, since 1943; vice-president, 
National Academy of Peiping, since 1929; 
address. National Academy of Peiping*, 
Kunming. 

Li, Shu-ming (prefers Sumin Li) 

banker, industrialist, publisher, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 1900; general manager, 
Chung Hwa Book Company; general 
manager, Hangchow Electricity Com¬ 
pany ; .managing director, Tatung Chem¬ 
ical Works; address, Chung Hwa Book 
Co., Chungking. 
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Li, Shu-tien f 

college president, native of Hopei, bom 
in 1900; Ph.D., Cornell, 1926; president, 
Tangshan Engineering College, 1930-32; 
president, Peiyang Engineering College, 

1932- 37; vice-chairman, Yellow River 
Conservancy Commission, since 1943; 
president, Sikiang Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, National Peiyang Engineering CoF 
lege, since 1944; address, Yellow River 
Conservancy Commission. Sian. 

Li, Shun-ching (prefers $. C. Lee) 

government official, native of Shantung, 
born in 1893; M.S., Yale, 1921; Ph.D., 
Chicago, 1923; president, Anhwei Pro¬ 
vincial Univ., 1934-38; professor, Na¬ 
tional Central Univ. 1938-40; director, de¬ 
partment of forestry, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry, since 1940; address, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Chungking 

Li, S$u-kuang (prefers J. S. Lee) 

geologist, native of Hupeh; director, Geo¬ 
logical Research Institute, Academia Sin- 
ica, 1930-33; professor and dean, depart¬ 
ment of geology, National Peking Univ., 
since 1933; author, The Earth's Age; ad¬ 
dress. c/o Academia Sinica, Kunming. 

Li, Sumin (see Li, Shu-ming) 

Li. T. T. (see Li, Ti-chun) 

9 « 

Li, Tang 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1884; graduate, Berlin Univ., 1913; 
professor, National Peking Univ., 1914- 
23; chief secretary, Ministry of Finance, 

1933- 36; director, National Treasury Ad¬ 
ministration, same ministry, 1939-43; di¬ 
rector, Customs Administration, same 
ministry, 1943-44; vice-minister of Fi¬ 
nance, since Dec., 1944; address, 13 Lo 
Chia Wan, Chungking. 

Li, Ti-chun (prefers T. T. Li) 

diplomatic official, native of Hupeh, bom 
in 1901; B.A. and Ph.D., Wisconsin; 
director, department of information, Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 1933-40; now 
minister to Cuba, Colombia, Venezuela 
and Dominican Republic; address, Chi¬ 
nese Legation, Havana, Cuba. 
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Li, Ting-an 

health expert, native of Kwangtung, bom 
in 1899; M.D., Peiping Union Medical 
College; Dr.P.tt., Harvard; director, Na¬ 
tional Institute of Health, 1941-42 ; pro¬ 
fessor of public health, National Central 
Univ., 1938-42; professor and superin¬ 
tendent of University Hospital, West 
China Union Univ., since 1943; address, 
West China Union University, Chengtu. 
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Li, Tsung-huang 

government official, native of Yunnan, 
born in 1888; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy; member, Kuomintang, Central 
Executive Committee, since 1935; vice- 
minister of interior, 1942; address, c/o 
Kuomintang Central Headquarters. 
Chungking. 

^str. 

Li, Tsung-jen General 

army officer, native of Kwangsi, born in 
1890; graduate, Kweilin Military Acad¬ 
emy; commander, 7th Army, National 
Revolutionary Forces, 1926; commander- 
in-chief, 4th Group Army, National Revo¬ 
lutionary Forces, 1928; governor, Anhwei 
Province, 1938; commander-in-chief, 5th 
War Area, 1937-45; director, Hanchung 
Field Headquarters, National Military 
Council, since Feb., 1945; address, Han¬ 
chung Field Headquarters, Hanchung, 
Shensi. 
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Li, Tu 

guerilla commander, native of Liaoning, 
born in 1880; one of the guerilla leaders 
in Northeastern Provinces, since 1932. 

Li, Wei-kuo (prefers Lee Wei-kuo) 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born m 1903; B.A and M A., Univ. of 
California, 1928; Ph.D., Columbia, 1931; 
secretary, Generalissimo’s Headquarters, 
since 1937; director, general affairs de¬ 
partment, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1942-45; appointed vice-minister of in¬ 
formation, Sept., 1945; address, Ministry 
of Information, Chungking. 

Li, Wen-fan 

party official, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1885; graduate, Japanese Law Col¬ 
lege; member, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 


ecutive Committee, since 1929; member, 
standing committee, C.E.C.; address, 16 
Litzepa Main St., Chungking. 

Li, Ying-lin 

university president, native of Kwang¬ 
tung, born m 1894; B.A., Oberlin, 1920; 
Hon. Ph.D., Oberlin, 1939; president, 
Lingnan Univ., since 1937; address, Ling¬ 
ua n University, Kwangtung. 

Li, Yu-ying 

Kuomintang official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1880; member, Kuomintang Central 
Supervisory Committee, since 1924; presi¬ 
dent, National Academy of Peiping, since 
1929; address, National Academy of Pei¬ 
ping, Kunming. 

Li, Tze-tsung 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1898; graduate, National Peking Univ., 
1923; reserve member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, since 1935; 
now supervisory commissioner of Control 
Yuan in Shantung-Honan area. 
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Liang, Han-chao (prefers H. C. Liang) 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1899; graduate, Kwangtung 
Normal College, 1922; secretary-general. 
Legislative Yuan, 19.33-41; member, Kuo- 
nnntang Cent!a! Executive Committee, 
since 1931; secretary-general, Legislative 
Yuan, 1933-41; vice-minister, Political 
Training Board, National Military Coun¬ 
cil, 1941-43; minister of information, 
1943; appointed deputy secretary-general, 
Supreme National Defense Council, Sept., 
1945; address, 7 Chin Cheng Villa, 
Chungking. 
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Liang, Hsi 

professor, native of Chekiang, born in 
1883, B.S, Tokyo Imperial Umv., 1916; 
studied forestry in Forstliche Hochschule 
Tharandt, Saxony, 1923-28; professor, 
National Chekiang Univ., 1929-33; pro¬ 
fessor, National Central Univ., since 1934; 
appointed by Ministry of Education 
“ Ministry-Appointed Professor ” in fores¬ 
try. 1942; address, National Central Uni¬ 
versity, Chungking. 



Liang, Hsiao-chu (prefers S, C. Leung) 

Y.M.GA. worker, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1889; M.A., Vanderbilt; now 
general secretary, National Committee, 
Y.M.C.A.; address, National Committee, 
Y.M.CA , Chungking. 

«.kt* 

Liang, Shang-tung 

government official, native of Shansi, born 
m 1888; graduate, Univ, of Birmingham, 
1912; Military attache, Chinese delegation 
to Paris Peace Conference, 1918-19; 
mayor of Peiping, 1930; member. Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council, since 1938; ad¬ 
dress c/o People’s Political Council, 
Chungking. 

Liang, Shu-ming 

social refoimcr, professor, native of 
Kwangsi, born in 1894; founder and di¬ 
lector, Institute of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment of Honan, 1929-30; founder and 
president, Shantung Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction, Tsoupmg, 1931-36; 
author, Rural Rcconstrui tion \n China. 
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Liang, Ssu-cheng 

architect, native of Kuomintang, born in 
Tokyo, 1901 ; B.Arch. and M.Arth , Penn¬ 
sylvania, 1927; research student, Harvard, 
1927-28; lecturer, National Peking and 
Tsing Hua Univs., 1932-33; research fel¬ 
low, Institute for Research in Chinese 
Architecture, since 1931; correspondence 
research fellow, Academia Smica, since 
1933; correspondence research fellow, Na¬ 
tional Academy of Peiping, since 1934; 
address. Academia Sinica, Chungking, 

Liang, Tsung-tai 

poet, professor, native of Kwangtung, 
born m 1904; studied at Geneva, 1924-25, 
Paris 1925-29; Berlin and Heidelberg, 
1929-30; professor and dean, department 
of foreign languages, National Fuhtan 
Univ., since 1937; address, National Fuh¬ 
tan University. Peipei, Szechwan 
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Liao, Shih-cheng 

college president, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1892; Ph.D., Brown Univ., 1920; presi¬ 
dent, National Teacher’s College, since 
1938; address, National Teacher’s Col¬ 
lege, Lantien, Hunan. 
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Liao, V ao-hsiang Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hunan, born in 
1906; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy; studied military science in France; 
commander, New 6th Army, Chinese 
Army in India, since 1944; fighting in 
Burma, 1942-45. 

Lieu, D. K. ( see Liu, Ta-chun) 

Lieu, O. S. (see Liu, Hung-sheng) 

Lim, Robert K. S. (see Lin, Ke-sheng) 

#*« * 

Lin, Chi-yung 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
horn in 1899; chemical engineer, Rens¬ 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, N.Y., 1924; 
chairman, Committee for the Supervision 
of the Removal of Factories from Shang¬ 
hai to the Interior, 1937-38; senior ex¬ 
pert, Ministry of Economic Affairs, 1938- 
43; director, department of field work, 
Industrial and Mining Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration, Ministry of Economic Af¬ 
fairs, 1938-43; reconstruction commis¬ 
sioner, Sinkiang Provincial Government, 
1943-44; author, Hide and Leather , The 
Removal of Factories to the Interior; ad¬ 
dress, c/o Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
Chungking 
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Lin, Ching-jun 

university president, native of Fukien, 
born in 1898; B.A., Fukien Christian 
Univ.; M.A., Oberlin; president, Fukien 
Christian Univ., since 1927; address, Fu¬ 
kien Christian University, Shaowu, Fu¬ 
kien. 

I.in, D. Y. (See Ling, Tao-\ang) 

Lin. Henry H. (see Ling, H$ten*yang) 

Lin, Ke-sheng (prefers Robert K. S. Lim) 

surgeon, native of Fukien, born in Singa¬ 
pore, 1897; M.B., Ch.B., Ph.IX, D.Sc., 
Edinburgh; Goodsir Memorial Fellow, 
Edinburgh; F.R.S.E.; foreign associate, 
National Academy of Sciences, Washing¬ 
ton ; lecturer, Edinburgh, 1919-23; pro¬ 
fessor, department of physiology, Peiping 
Union Medical College, 1924-37; director, 
Chinese Red Cross Medical Relief Corps* 
1937-42; director. Emergency Medical 
Service Training School, 1939-43; deputy 
surgeon-general. Army Medical Adminis¬ 
tration, 1943-45; director, Institute of 



Medicine, Academia Sinica, since Dec,, 
1944; surgeon-general, Army Medical 
Administration, since 1945; editor, Chi¬ 
nese Journal of Physiology; address, 
Army Medical Administration, Chung¬ 
king. 
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Lin, Fin 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1893; graduate, National Peking 
Univ.; chairman, law codification com¬ 
mittee, and member, Legislative Yuan, 
since 1928; address, Legislative Yuan, 
Chungking. 
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Lin, Po-sen Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1896; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy; graduate, Tokyo Gunnery and En- 

f ineering Academy; commandant, Army 
Engineers’ Academy, since 1935. 
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Lin, Tien-chi 

chemical engineer, native of Kwangtung; 
born in 1899; Ph.D., Cornell; general 
manager, China Match Raw Materials 
Manufacturing Co., and technical expert, 
National Resources Commission; address, 
China Match Raw Materials Manufac¬ 
turing Co., Changshou, Szechwan. 

Lin, Tung-chi 

professor, native of Fukien, born in 1906; 
B.A., Michigan, 1928; M.A, California, 
1929; Ph.D., California, 1934; professor 
and dean, College of Letters and Law, 
National Yunnan Univ., 1937-42; pro¬ 
fessor, National Yunnan Univ., since 
1942; visiting professor to U.S.A. at the 
invitation of U.S. Department of State, 
1945. 

Lin, Yi-chung 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1892; graduate, Canton Normal 
College; vice-minister of agriculture and 
forestry, 1940-42; member, Control Yuan, 
$ince 1942; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1932; address, 
c/o Kuomintang Central Headquarters. 
Chungking 

Lin, Yu*tang 

author, native of Fukien, born in 1895; 
M.A., Harvard, 1921; D. Phil, Leipzig; 


1923; professor and dean, department of 
English, National Peiping Normal Col¬ 
lege for Women, 1926; professor and 
dean, College of Arts, National Amoy 
Univ., 1926-27; author, My Country and 
My People, The Importance of Living , 
Moment in Peking, Between Tears and 
Laughter , Vigil of a Nation, etc.; ad¬ 
dress, c/o John Day Publishing Com¬ 
pany, New York. 

Lin,' Yun-kai 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1884; M.A., Syracuse; governor, 
Kwangtung Province, 1931-36; chairman, 
Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Commis¬ 
sion, 1937; minister of audit, since 1938; 
member, Kuomintang Central Supervisory 
Committee, since 1929; address, Ministry 
of Audit, Chungking. 

Ling, Chi-han 

government official, born in Shanghai, 
1906; LL I)., Brussels, 1931; senior secre¬ 
tary and chief of protocol section, Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs, 1940-44; foreign 
affairs commissioner for Kansu, 1944-45; 
address, c/o Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Chungking 

Ling, H. H. < see Ling, Hung-hsun) 

Ling, Hsien-yang (prefers Henry H. Lin) 

business executive, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1905; B.A., Univ. of Shanghai, 
1927; M.B.A., Univ. of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, 1929 ; manager, Printing and En¬ 
graving Department, Central Trust of 
China, 1941-45; general manager, China 
Engraving and Printing Works, since 
March, 1945; acting president, Univ, of 
Shanghai, and concurrently director. 
School of Commerce, Univ. of Shanghai, 
since 1942; chairman, board of directors, 
Central Paper Mill, since Dec., 1941; 
deputy secretary-general, Chinese-Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Cultural Relations, since 
1945; address, 11 Lin Kiang Rd., Chung¬ 
king 

Ling, Hung-hsun (prefers H. H* Lin) 

government official, engineer, native of 
Kwangtung, horn in 1894; B.S., Nanyang 
College, 1915; studied structural engi¬ 
neering at Columbia and obtained prac¬ 
tical experience in American Bridge Co*; 
professor, National Chiaotung Univ., 



1922*24; president, same university, 1924- 
27; director and chief engineer, Canton- 
Hankow Railway, 1932-39; director, 
Paoki-Tienshui Railway Engineering Bu¬ 
reau, 1942-44; winner of Gold Medal from 
Chinese Engineering Society; administra¬ 
tive vice-minister of communications, 
since Feb., 1945; address. Ministry of 
Communications, Chungking. 

* » 

Ling, Ping 

government official, native of Honan, born 
in 1894; B.A., Stanford. 1916; M.A., Co¬ 
lumbia, 1917; Ph.D., Clark, 1919; minis¬ 
ter to Cuba, 1929-35; leader, Chinese 
Goodwill Mission to Thailand, 1936, sec¬ 
retary-general, committee on barter trade, 
Executive Yuan, 1938-43; representative 
in U.S.A., China National Tea Corpora¬ 
tion, since 1943, 

Ling, Tao-yang (prefers D. Y« Lin) 

forestry and agriculture expert, native of 
Kwangtung. born in 1888; B Sc , Massa¬ 
chusetts State College, 1912; M.F., Yale, 
1914; director, Central Forestry Bureau, 
1930; C hinese delegate, 5th Pacific Sci¬ 
ence Congress, Vancouver, B. C., 1933; 
member. Yellow River Commission, since 
1940; address, 29 Sze Teh Tsuu, Chung¬ 
king. 

Sri m 

Liu, Che 

government official, native of Kirin, horn 
in 1880; graduate, Peking Univ.; minister 
of education, 1927-28; president, Harbin 
Industrial College, 1928-33; member, 
Peiping Political Council, and later 
Hopei-Chahar Political Council, 1933-37; 
member, People’s Political Council, 1938- 
41; state councillor, National Govern¬ 
ment, since 1942; address, National Gov¬ 
ernment, Chungking. 

fwe* 

Liu, Chi-wen 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1890; graduate, Hosha Univ., 
Tokyo, 1917; studied at London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 1924- 
25; Cambridge, 1925-26; mayor of Nan¬ 
king, 1927-30; superintendent of customs, 
Shanghai, 1930-31; mayor of Canton, 
1931-36; vice-minister of audit, since, 
1937; member, Kuomintang Central Ex-‘ 
ecutive Committee, since 1929; address, 
16 Oiiaiing Villa, Chungking, 


Sit 18 

Liu, Chien-hsu General 

army officer, native of Hunan, bom in 
1891; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; commander-in-chief, 10th Group 
Army, since 1937; governor, Fukien Prov¬ 
ince, since 1941; address, Fukien Provin¬ 
cial Government, Yungan, Fukien. 

s m 

Liu, Fei Lieut,-General 

(prefers Liu Wei-ChanU) 

army officer, native of Hunan, born in 
1897; graduate, Staff College, Japan; 
vice-minister. Board of Military Opera¬ 
tions, National Military Council, since 
1940; address, Board of Military Opera¬ 
tions, National Military Council, Chung¬ 
king. 

Liu, Han-tung Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Liaoning, born in 
1894; graduate. Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy; graduate, Japanese Field Artillery 
Academy; supervisor of artillery, Board 
of Military Training, National Military 
Council, since 1938; address, Board of 
Military Training. Chungking 

SIM 

Liu, Hang-shen 

government official, native of Luhsien, 
Szechwan, born in 1898; graduate, Na¬ 
tional Peking Univ.; former finance com¬ 
missioner, Szechwan Provincial Govern¬ 
ment ; now vice-minister of food; address, 
Ministry of Food, Chungking, 



Liu, Hou-wu 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
horn in 1891; graduate, Liangkwang 
Technical College, 1910; supervisory com¬ 
missioner of Control Yuan in Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi area, since 1939. 

Liu, Hung-sheng (prefers O. S. Lieu) 

industrialist, native of Chekiang, born in 
1888; general manager, Match Monopoly 
Co., Ministry of Finance, 1942-44; direc¬ 
tor, State Monopoly Administration, Min¬ 
istry of Finance, 1944; general-manager, 
China Woolen and Worsted Ltd, since 
1941; address, China Woolen and Wor¬ 
sted, Ltd., Liu Sen Rd, Chungking. 

Liu, J. Heng (see Liu, Jui-heng) 



Liu, Ju-mmK Licut.-General 

army officer, native of Hopei; governor, 
Chahar Province, 1936-37; commander- 
in-chief of a group army on Hupeh- 
Honan front since 1941. 

Liu, Jui-heng (prefers J. Heng Liu) 

health expert, native of Hopei, born in 
1890; B.S., 1909, and M.D., 1915, Har¬ 
vard; vice-minister and later minister of 
health, 1928-30; director, National Health 
Administration, 1930-38; member, Chi¬ 
nese Supplies Commission in Washington, 
D. C., since 1944; address c/o Chinese 
Embassy, Washington, D. C 

Liu, Kung-yun (prefers S. Y. Liu) 

banker, native of Fukien, born in 1900; 
D.Sc. (Econ.), London; B.Sc., Pennsyl¬ 
vania ; M.B.A., Northwestern, U.S.A.; 
former director-general, Postal Remit¬ 
tances and Savings Bank; secretary-gen¬ 
eral, Joint Board of Four Government 
Banks, since 1942; director, Central Trust 
of China, since August, 1945; address, 
Central Trust, Chungking. 

S413EB 

Liu, Mao-en Lieut.-General 

army officer, commander-in-chief, 14th 
Group Army; governor, Honan Province, 
since 1944; address, Honan Provincial 
Government. 

states 

Liu, Pin-lin 

professor, native of Hunan, born in 1892; 
LL.B., National Peking Univ, 1917: 
studied at London School of Economics 
and Political Science, 1920-23; Univ. of 
Berlin, 1923; professor and dean, College 
of Law, National Wuhan Univ., since 
1932; author, The Development of Chi¬ 
nese Industry from 1860 to 1935, The Chi¬ 
nese Financial History, etc.; address, Na¬ 
tional Wuhan University, Loshan, Sze¬ 
chwan, 

srnB 

Liu, Po-min 

publisher, native of Chekiang, born in 
1900; graduate. Japanese Law College; 
member, People’s Political Council, since 
1938; director, China Cultural Service, 
since 1940; professor, Central Univ. and 
Central Political Institute; address, China 
Cultural Service, Chungking. 


Liu, S. Y, (see Liu, Kung-yun) 

JEW* 

Liu, Shang-ching 

government official, native of Liaoning, 
born in 1880; graduate, Mukden Law 
College; minister of interior, 1931; state 
councillor, National Government, since 
1932; governor, Anhwei Province, 1937; 
vice-president, Control Yuan, since 1942; 
address, Control Yuan, Chungking. 

SQWBf 

Liu, Shen-ngo 

botanist, native of Shantung, born in 1898; 
D.Sc.; director, Botanical Research In¬ 
stitute, National Academy of Peiping, 
since 1929; address, National Academy of 
Peiping, Kunming. 

m ** 

Liu, Shih General 

army officer, native of Kiangsi, born in 
1892; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1916; commander, 1st Army, 1927- 
28; member, Kuomintang Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee, since 1929; governor, 
Honan Province, 1930-35; deputy com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 1st War Area, and com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 2nd Army Group, 1937- 
38; commander-in-chief, Chungking Gar¬ 
rison Area, 1939-45; commander-in-chief, 
5th War Area, since Feb , 1945; address, 
1 Chang Qua Hua Yuan, Chungking. 

Liu, Shih-shun 

diplomatic official, native of Kiangsi, born 
in 1900; B.A., Johns Hopkins, 1921; 
M.A., Harvard, 1923; PhD., Columbia, 
1925; director, department of European- 
Amencan affairs, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, 1932-41; minister to Canada, 
1941-43; ambassador to Canada, since 
1943; address, Chinese Embassy, Ottawa. 

S3±*t 

Liu, Shih-yi 

army officer, native of Kiangsi, born in 
1880; commander, 31st Army, 1937-38; 
vice-minister. Military Training Board, 
National Military Council, since 1938; ad¬ 
dress, P.O. Box 171, Chungking. 

Liu, Ta-chun (prefers D. K. Lieu) 

economist, government official, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 189!; B.A., Michigan, 
1915; F.R.S.A; former professor, Na¬ 
tional Tsing Hua, Chiaotung, Peiping 



Normal and Chungking Untvs; now di¬ 
rector, Bureau of Economic Research, 
National Military Council; member, Chi¬ 
nese Delegation, United Nations Mone¬ 
tary and Financial Conference, 1944; 
author, 1'orciyn Investments in China, 
China's Industries and Finance , Growth 
and Industrialization of Shanghai. 

an* 

Liu, Tao-yuan 

government official, native of Shantung, 
born in 1903; B.A, National Peking 
Univ,, 1933; education commissioner, 
Shantung Provincial Government, since 
1942. 

SPUE# 

Liu, Ting-fang 

(ptefers Timothy Tingfang Lew) 

professor, native of Chekiang, born in 
1891, B.A , 1914, M.A., 1915, and Ph.D., 
1920. Columbia; B.D, Yale, 1918, pro¬ 
fessor of theology and psychology, Yen- 
ching Univ , since 1926; now in U.S A. 

Liu, To-chuan General 

government official, native of Liaoning, 
horn m 1896; graduate, Paotmg Military* 
Academy; governor of Jehol. since 1942; 
address, 22 Tsao Pa Tse Hsiang. Tantse- 
shih, South Bank, Chungking 

Liu, Wei-chang, (see Liu, Fei) 

Liu, Wei-chih 

Kuomintang official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1892; graduate, Univ of Ha¬ 
waii, Honolulu; minister, Kuomintang 
Board of Overseas Affairs, 1940-43; mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935; address, Kuomintang 
Central Headquarters, Chungking 

zmm 

Liu, Wei-tao 

professor, native of Szechwan, born in 
1900; licencie d’enseignement os sciences 
physiques; doctcur d'etat es sciences 
physiques. Paris, 1929; director, chemical 
research institute, National Academy of 
Peiping, since 1930; concurrently profes¬ 
sor, Sino-French Univ.; address, National 
Academy of Peiping, Kunming. 

WXf* 

Liu, W*fi-ht*i General 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1893; commander, Nationalist 


24th Division, 1926; commander, S*e- 
chwan-Sikang Frontier Defense Force, 
since 1927; governor of Szechwan, 1929; 
chairman, committee for creation of Si- 
kang Province, 1935; deputy director, 
Generalissimo's Chungking Headquarters, 
3938; governor of Sikang Province, since 
1939; address. Sikang Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, Kangting. Sikang. 

Liu, Wen-tao 

government official, native of Hupeh, 
burn m 1893; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy, Univ. of Japan, and universite 
de Paris; mayor of Hankow, 1929-3!; 
minister to Germany and Austria, 1931- 
33; minister to Italy, 1933-34; ambassa¬ 
dor to Italy. 1934-37; member, Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Supervisory Committee, 
since 1935; acting president, Chung Hwa 
Univ of Wuchang, since May, 1945; ad¬ 
dress. 20 Hua-I Villa, Ltnkiangmcn, 
Chungking 

325 mu 

Liu, Ying-ku Lieut.-General 

aimy officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1894; commander, 87th Army, 1938-39; 
deputy commander, 19th Group Army, 
1939-42; acting commander-m-chief, 19th 
Group Army, since 1942. 

Lo, Chia-lun 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born m 1896 ; graduate, National Peking 
Univ.; studied at Princeton, Columbia, 
London, Berlin and Paris Univs.; chan¬ 
cellor. National Central Univ., 1932-42; 
reserve member. Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, 1931-45; member, 
Kuomintang C. K. C, since May, 1945; 
supervisory commissioner of Control 
Yuan m Sinkiang, since 1942; author, A 
New Outlook of Life, one of wartime 
best-sellers; address, c/o Kuomintang 
Central Headquarters, Chungking. 



Lo, Cho-ying Lieut.-( icneral 

army officer, native of Kwangtung. born 
in 1896; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy, 1922; former vice-minister of 
military operations; former commandant, 
Officers’ Training Center in Southeast 
China; commandant. Officers' Training 
Center, National Military Council, since 
Nov. 1944; inspector-general, Youth 
Army Organization and Training Head¬ 
quarters, National Military Council, since 
Nov., 1944; appointed governor, Kwang- 



tung Province, Aug., 1945; address, 126 
Chung Shan 2nd Ret., Chungking. 


mmm 

Lo, Chuan-hua (prefers Lowe Chuan-hua) 

government official, native of Kiangsi, 
born m 1902; Ph.B., Chicago. 1923; direc¬ 
tor, Shanghai Office, China International 
Famine Relief Commission, 1934-38 di¬ 
rector, India Office, Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion. since 1942; address, 18-B Park St., 
Calcutta. 


Lo, Hsueh-lien (prefers H. Shelley 
Lowe) 

movie producer, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1902; B.A., Yenching; now di¬ 
rector, department of fine arts, Ministry 
of information, and director, Central 
Movie Studio; address, Ministry oi In¬ 
formation, Chungking. 

Lo, Lung-chi 

educator, journalist, native of Kiangsi, 
born in 1896; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925; 
Ph.D., Columbia, 1928; former profes¬ 
sor, National Southwest Associated 
Cniv.; former editor, Vi Sink Pao. Tient¬ 
sin; managing director, Pcxpiu*} Mornnuj 
Post; member, People’s Political Coun¬ 
cil, 1938-42; now director and editor, 
Democratic Weekly . address, 1 Sheng 
Ping Hsiang, Kunming. 


g&HR 

Lo, Mei-huan 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
ixirn in 1905; M.A., Southern California, 
1930; director, department of Mongolian 
and Tibetan education. Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation, 1942-44; chief secretary, Kuoinin- 
tang Board of Organization, since 1944; 
member People’s Political Council, since 
1945; address, Board of Organization, 
Chungking, 

tt&ER 

Lo Sang Chien Tsan 

Tibetan leader, born in Tibet, 1888; mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935. 

Lo, Wei-djen Djang (see Chang, Wei- 
chen) 

Loo, Chih-tdi (see Lu, Chih-teh) 


mmm 

Lou, Tung-sun 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1885; Licencie, Univ, of Paris, 
1923; chairman, economic affairs com¬ 
mittee, Legislative Yuan, since 1941; ad¬ 
dress, c/o Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 

Lowe, Chuan-hua (see Lo, Chuan-hua) 

Lowe, H. Shelley (see Lo, Hsueh-lien) 

s m 

Lu, Chao General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, horn in 
1891: graduate, Panting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; chief aide-de-camp to President of 
National Government, since 1931; address, 
National Government, Chungking. 

mmm 

Lu, Chi-hsin (prefers David C. H. Lu) 

journalist, native of Kwangtung, born in 
New York, 1906; B.A., Yenching Univ., 
1929, M A, Missouri, 1931; manager, 
Hongkong office. Central News Agency, 
1936-40; Central News Agency corre¬ 
spondent in Washington, since 1941 ; ad¬ 
dress, Central News Agency, 2800 Wood- 
ley Rd., W ashington, I>. C, 

a «r 

Lu, Chien 

educator, native of Nanking, born in 
1905; B.A., Southeastern Univ., 1926; 
former professor, National Chilian and 
Central Univs ; editor, National Compila¬ 
tion and Translation Bureau, member, 
People's Political Council, since 1938; 
president. Fukien Music Conservatory, 
1942; professor. National Central Univ., 
since 1938; author, The Trumpet of Na¬ 
tional Rcsnrycncc (poems); address, 23, 
Chung Shan Rd., Pcipei, Szechwan, 

Lu, Chih*teh Lieut.-General 

(prefers Loo Chih-teh) 

surgeon, native of Kwangtung, horn in 
1900; M.I)., Peiping Union Medical Col¬ 
lege; commandant. Army Medical Col¬ 
lege, 1937; director, medical department. 
Board of Transport and Supplies, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, 1938-44; direc¬ 
tor-general, Army Medical Administra¬ 
tion, Ministry of War, 1939-44; com-, 
manding general. Emergency Medical 
Service Training School, Ministry of 
War, since 1944; address. Emergency 
Medical Service Training School, Tu- 
yunkwan, Kweiyang. 



msm 

Lu, Chifa-wei (prefers C. W* Luh) 

college president, psychologist, native of 
Chekiang, born in 1894; Ph.IX, Chicago; 
professor, Yenching Univ„, since 1927; act¬ 
ing chancellor, same institution, 1934-41. 

n *s 

Lu, Chiung (prefers John Lee) 

meteorologist and oceanographer, native 
of Kiangsu. born in 1902; B.S., National 
Central Univ, 1928; studied in Berlin, 
Hamburg and Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
1930-34; acting director. Research Insti¬ 
tute of Meteorology. Academia Smica, 
1936-44; director. Central Weather Bu¬ 
reau, since 1943; address. Central 
Weather Bureau. Shapingpa, Chungking. 

& mm 

Lu, Ghung-lin General 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1883; former garrison commander of 
Peking; governor ot Chahar; minister of 
war; director-general of courts-martial; 
commander of Hopei-Chahar War Area; 
governor of Hopei; now member, C entral 
Executive Committee of Kuomintang; 
minister of conscription, since Nov. 1944; 
address, Ministry of Conscription Chung¬ 
king. 

Lu, David C. H. ( *ee Lu, Chi-hsin) 

Lu. Feng-tze 

artist, native of Kiangsu, born in 1886; 
founder and president, Cheng Tseh Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts; president, National 
Academy of Fine Arts, 1942; winner of 
1st prize in fine arts from Ministry of 
Education; address,’ Cheng Tseh Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts, Pishan, Szechwan, 

a m 

Lu, Han General 

army officer, native of Yunnan, born in 
1896; graduate, Yunnan Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1912; former commander, 60th 
Army, 30th Army Corps, and commander- 
in-chief, 1st Group Army; commanding 
general, Chinese Army, 1st Regional 
Command, since 1945; address, Kunming, 
Yunnan 

awns 

Lu, Kuang-mien 

cooperative director, native of Liaoning, 
born in 1906; B.S., National Peking 
Univ., 1927; studied at Aberdeen Univ., 


Scotland, 1927-31; director, Northwest 
Regional Headquarters, Chinese Indus* 
trial Cooperatives, since 1938; address, 
Northwest Headquarters, Chinese Indus* 
trial Cooperatives, Paoki, Shensi. 

*** 

Lu. Tang-ping 

university president, native of Hunan, 
born in 1898; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee, since 1935; ed¬ 
ucation commissioner, Honan Provincial 
Government, 1939-44; chancellor, Na* 
tionai Hunan University, 1944. 

Lu, Tso-fu 

government official, industrialist, native of 
Szechwan; founder and general manager, 
Ming Sung Industrial Co., since 1925; 
vice-minister of communications. 1938- 
42; director. National Food Administra¬ 
tion, 1940-41; address, Ming Sung In¬ 
dustrial Co, Chungking. 

Lu, Yu-wen 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1902; B.A., National Peking Normal 
College, 1925; graduate, London School 
of Economics and Political Science, 1931; 
director, department of commodity con¬ 
trol, National General Mobilization Coun¬ 
cil. 1944; commissioner of reconstruction. 
Sinkiang Provincial Government, since 
Jan.. 1945; address, Sinkiang Provincial 
Government, Sinkiang. 

Luh, C. W. (see Lu, Chih-wei) 

n * 

Lung, Yun General 

army officer, native of Yunnan, born in 
1888; graduate, Yunnan Military Acad¬ 
emy; commandei-in-chief, 13th Route 
Army. 1927; governor, Yunnan Province, 
since 1927; director, Generalissimo’s 
Headquarters in Kunming, since 1940; 
address, Yunnan Provincial Government; 
Kunming, Yunnan. 

Ly, J. Usang (see Li, Chao-huan) 

Si 5II! 

Ma, Chan-shan General 

army officer, native of Liaoning, born in 
1885; garrison commander of Heiho, 
Heilungkiang, 1930; acting governor, 
Heilungkiang Province, 1931; appointed 
commander-in-chief, Northeastern Assault 
Army after the war broke out; appointed 
governor, Heilungkiang Province, 1941. 



Ma, Chao-chun 

party leader, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1886; graduate, Waseda and Mciji 
Uuivs., Japan; member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1931; 
former mayor, Nanking; now vice-minis¬ 
ter, Kuomintang organization board; re¬ 
appointed mayor of Nanking Aug, 1945; 
address, 4 Yin Lu, Chung Shan 1st Rd, 
Chungking 

Ma, Fa-wu Lieut.-General 

army officer, governor, Hopei Province 
1943-45; commander-m-chiet, 40th Croup 
Army, since 1943. 

nm® 

Ma, Hsing-yeh 

journalist, professor, native of Chekiang, 
horn in 1909; BJ, Missouri, 1934; 
founder, professor and former dean, de¬ 
partment of journalism, Central Political 
Institute; director, press department, 
Ministry of Information, since 1942; ad¬ 
dress, Ministry of Information, Chung¬ 
king. 

Ma, Hung-kuei General 

army officer, government official, native of 
Kansu, horn in 1892; giaduate, Kansu 
Military Academy; now commander-in- 
chief, 17th Group Army, and governor, 
Ningsia Province; address, Ningsia Pro¬ 
vincial Government, Sining. 

Ma, Pu-ching Lieut.-General 

aimy officer, native of Kansu, horn in 
1898; commander, 5th Cavalry Division, 
1936; commander, 5th Cavaliy Aimy, 
1937-42; reclamation commissioner at 
Tsaidam, Chinghai, 1942-43, deputy com- 
mander-in-chiet. 40th Group Army, since 
1943; address, 12 Chung Lm Rd, Lan- 
chow, Kansu. 

Ma, Pu-fang General 

army officer, native of Kansu, born in 
1903; former commander. New 9th Divi¬ 
sion; commander, New 2nd Army; now 
commander, 82nd Army, and governor, 
Chinghai Province; address, Sining, 
Chinghai. 


Ma, Tai-chun 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1880; M.A., Harvard, 1910; director, 
department of salt administration, Minis¬ 
try of Finance, 1937-44; deputy director. 
Salt Administration, Ministry of Finance, 
since 1944; address, Salt Administration, 
Chungking 

Ma, Yin-chu 

economist, government official, native of 
Chekiang, horn in 1882; B.A., Yale, 1910; 
M.A and PhD., Columbia; member, 
Legislative Yuan, since 1928; author of 
The New Financial Policy of China and 
hconomic Reform of Cljina. 

Ma, Yueh-han (preteis John Mo) 

physical director, native of Fukien, born 
in'1881; BA, St. Johns Umv, 1911, 
B.PE, 1920, and M P.E, 1925, Spring- 
held, piofessur and physical director, 
National Tsing Hua Umv , since 1914; 
concurrently protessor of hygiene and 
physical education, National Southwest 
Associated Umv , address, National 
Southwest Associated University, Kun¬ 
ming 

Mai. Ssu Wu Teh (prefers Masud) 

Moslem leadei, native of Sinkiang, bom in 
1888, now member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, state councillor, 
National Government, since 1942; and 
member. People’s Political Council. 

Mao, Ching-hsiang 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born m 1898; graduate, L’Umversite de 
Nancy, 1923; L’Fxole d’Agricultuic de 
Douai, 1925; chief secretary, confidential 
secretariat, Mam Office, National Military 
Council, since 1943; chief, confidential 
.section, Generalissimos Headquarters, 
since i943, address, 32 Lao St, Chung¬ 
king. 

Mao, Fu-cheng Lieut.-General 

army officer, born in Chengtu, Szechwan, 
1894; graduate, Japanese Military Cadets’ 
Academy, 1919; director of communica¬ 
tions, Board of Military Supplies, 1936- 
37; superintendent of engineers, Board 
of Military Training. National Military 



Council, 1939-43; commandant, Military 
Engineers Academy, since 1943; address, 
P.O. Box 2, Lungti, Kweichow. 

Mao, T-sheng (prefers Thomson E. Mao) 

engineer, government official, native of 
Kiangsu, horn in 1896; MCE, Cornell, 
1917; D Eng., Carnegie Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, 1920; director, Engineering Office, 
Chicntang River Bridge. 1934-38; presi¬ 
dent, Tangshan Engineering ( ollege, Na¬ 
tional Chiaotnng Univ, 1938-42; director, 
Office of Bridge Engineers, Ministry of 
Communications, since 1941 ; appointed 
by Ministry of Education “Ministry- 
Appointed Professor “ m civil engineer¬ 
ing, 1942; member, standing committee, 
National Conservancy Commission, since 
1942, member, academic council, Acad¬ 
emia Sinica, since 1940; member, aca¬ 
demic council, Ministry of Education, 
since 1940; director, China Bridge Com¬ 
pany. since 1943; address, China Budge 
Company, Chungking 

j 

Mao, Pang-chu Air Maj,-General 

(piefers P. T. Mow) 

air force officer, native of Chekiang, born 
in 1904; graduate, Whampoa Military 
Academy, 1925; graduate, Soviet Union 
Military Flying School, 1937, field- 
commander. Chinese Air Force, since 
1941; deputy director, National Commis¬ 
sion on Aeronautical Affairs, since 1943; 
now in U.S A ; address, c/o Chinese 
Embassy, Washington. 

Mho, Thomson E. (see Mao, I-sheng) 

Ktm 

Mao, Tse-tung 

communist leadei, native *>f Hunan, boin 
in 1893, founded ( htnesc Communist 
Party m Shanghai, 1921 ; organized 
Hunan Autumn Corps Uprising, 1927; 
now at Venan; address, Yenan, Shensi. 

Mao, Tsu-chuan 

government official, nati\c of Kiangsu, 
horn m 1882; graduate. Tokyo Law ('ol¬ 
lege; president, Administrative Court, 
1933-43, secretary-general. Judicial Yuan, 
since 1943; member, Kuonuntang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1931; address, 
Judicial Yuan, Chungking. 

Mao, Tun (sec Shen, Ycn-pintf) 

Masud (see Mai, Ssu Wu Tch) 


Mei, Chin^chou (prefers K. C. Mui) , 

consular official, native of Kwangtung, 
lK>rn in 1895; B.A., Oberlin, 1921; M.A., 
Chicago; consul-general, Honolulu, since 
1933; address. Chinese Consulate-General, 
Honolulu, T.H. 

Mei, Ju-ao 

government official, native of Kiangsi, 
born in 1904; graduate, National Tsing 
Hua Univ., 1924; B.A, Stanford, 1926; 
J.D, Chicago, 1928; professor, Nankai 
Univ., 1930-31; National Wuhan Univ., 
3931 -33; member, Legislative Yuan, and 
chief editor, Sun Yat-sen Memorial Edu¬ 
cation and Cultural Institute, since 1935; 
address, Sun Yat-sen Memorial Education 
and Cultural Institute, Peipci, Szechwan, 

Mei, Kuang-ti 

educator, native of Anhwei, born in 1890; 
BS, Northwestern Univ, U.S.A,, 1915; 
graduate work, Harvard; head, depart¬ 
ment ol English, Nankai Univ.. 1920; 
professor, Teachers’ College, Nanking, 
1920-23; head, department of western lit¬ 
erature, National Southeast Univ., Nan¬ 
king, 1922-24; instructor, 1924-29, and 
assistant professor, 1929-36. Harvard; 
assistant dean, 1936-39; dean, College of 
Arts, National Chekiang Univ., since 
1939; member, People’s Political Council, 
since 1938. address, National Chekiang 
University. Tsungyi, Kweichow. 

Mei, Yi-chi 

university president, native of Tientsin, 
Hopei, born in 1889; BS and I) Eng., 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute; instruc¬ 
tor, professor and dean, National Tsing 
Hua Univ, 1915-28; director, Chinese 
Educational Mission to U S.A., 1928-31; 
president. National Tsing Hua Univ., 
since 1931; member, executive council. 
National Southwest Associated Univ., 
since 1938; address. National Southwest 
Associated University, Kuming. 

JSB&SW; 

Mei, Yi-lin 

physician, native of Tientsin, Hopei, born 
in 1896; BA., Chicago; M,I>„ Rush Col¬ 
lege ; Ph D, Johns Hopkins; director, 
Public Health Bureau, Nanking, 1930-33; 
director, Army Medical Administration, 
Ministry of War, 1933-37; director, Pub¬ 
lic Health Bureau, Chungking, 1938-42; 
superintendent, Central Hospital, Chung- 



king, 1943*44; professor, National Shang¬ 
hai Medical College, since 1944; address, 
National Shanghai Medical College, 
Chungking. 

an** 

Mei, Vi-pao 

professor, native of Tientsin, Hopei, born 
in 1900; B.A., Oberlin, 1924; Ph.D., 
Chicago, 1927; Cologne Univ,, Germany, 
1927-28; acting president, Oborlin-in- 
China, 1934-36; dean, college of arts ami 
letters, Yenching Univ., 1936-38; director, 
Kansu Science Education Institute, Lan- 
chow, 1938-40; head of secretariat, Chi¬ 
nese Industrial Cooperatives, 1940-41; 
acting chancellor, Yenching Univ., since 
1942; on lecture tour in U S.A at invita¬ 
tion of Department of State; address, c/o 
Chinese Embassy, Washington, I). C. 

Miao, Pei-cheng 

Kuomintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Shansi, born in 1894; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1935; now supervisory commis¬ 
sioner, Hunan-Hupeh area; address, Su¬ 
pervisory Commissioner’s Office, Knshih, 
Hupeh. 

Miao, Pei-nan Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
ill 1889; elected member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, 1935; now 
chief-of-staff, 4th War Area Headquar¬ 
ters, 

Mo. John (see Ma. Yueh-han) 

Mo, Te-hui 

government official, native ot Liaoning, 
1882; president, Chinese Eastern Railway, 
1929; Chinese delegate to Smo-Russian 
Conference, Moscow, 1930; member, pre¬ 
sidium, People’s Political Council, since 
1942; address, People's Political Council, 
Chungking. 

*«pjb 

Mou, Chung-heng Major-General 

government official, native of Shantung, 
born in 1889; graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy, 1923; commander, 51st Army, 
1939-42; governor of Shantung, 1943-44. 

Mui, K, C. (sec M«i» Ching-chou) 

Ny, Tsi-ae (.see Yen, Chi-tsu) 

Ou, Tsuin-chen (see Wu, Chun-sheng) 


»5C« 

Ou, Yuan*huai 

educator, governraent official, native of 
Fukien, born in 1893; B.A., Southwestern 
Univ., 1918; M.A., Columbia, 1919; 
LL.D., Southwestern, 1930; vice-presi¬ 
dent, Great China Univ., 1924-40; mem¬ 
ber, People’s Political Council, 1938-40; 
education commissioner, Kweichow Pro¬ 
vincial Government, 1940-45; president, 
Great China Univ., since 1945; address, 
Great China University, Chihshui, Kwei- 
chow.* 

DR HNS- 

Ou-Yang, Lun (prefers O’Yang, Lun) 

mechanical engineer, government official, 
native of Anhwei, born in 1898; B S., 
National Chiaotung Univ., 1925; M CM, 
Purdue Univ., 1927; director, department 
of industry. Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
since 1939; address, Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, Chungking 

O'Yang, Lun (see Ou-Yang, Lun) 

Pai, Chung-hsi General 

army officer, native of Kvvangsi, horn in 
1893; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1916; commander. 13th Army, and 
garrison commander, Shanghai and Woo- 
sung area, 1927; deputy commander-in¬ 
chief, 4th Group Army, 1931; deputy 
commander-in-chief, 5th Route Army, 
1937; deputy chief-of-staff, National Mili¬ 
tary Council, and member, National Com¬ 
mission on Aeronautical Affairs, since 
1937; minister, Military Training Board, 
National Military Council, since 1938; 
member, standing committee, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1937; 
address, National Military Council, 
Chungking 
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Pai, Peng-fei (prefers P. F. Peh) 

government official, native of Kwangsi, 
born in 1889; LL B., Tokyo Imperial 
Univ., Japan, 1922; professor, National 
Peking Univ., 1922-31; dean, College of 
Law, National Peiping Univ., 1931-37; 
chancellor, National Kwangsi Univ., 
1938-39; member, Control Yuan, and 
member. Army Discipline Corps, since 
1940 

Pan, Chiendiang 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1908; B.Agr., Univ. of Nanking, 
1930; M.S., Minnesota Univ., 1935; 



Ph.D., Minnesota, 1936; vice-chairman, 
Commission lor the Increase of Food 
Production, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry, 1941-43; head, Chinese Agri¬ 
cultural Mission to India, 1943; technical 
expert and director, department of animal 
husbandry and fishery, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry, and expert, Central 
Planning Board, since 1944; address^, Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry, Chung¬ 
king, 

Pan, Francis K, (see Pan, Kuang-chiung) 

an?* 

Pan, Hsu-lun (prefers Shu-lun Pan) 

accountant, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1895; B.A, St. Johns Univ., 1921; 
M.B.A., Harvard, 1923; Ph.D , Columbia, 
1924; director, Shu-Lun Pan & Co., Char¬ 
tered Accountants; president, Li-Hsin 
Accounting College; address, Li Hsin 
Building, Hsiao Shih Tze, Chungking. 

Pan, Koun Bih (set* Pan, Kung-pi) 

Pan, Kuang-chiung (prefers Francis K. 
Pan) 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
horn in 1904; B.A, Dartmouth, 1920; 
M.CS., Amos Tuck School of Adminis¬ 
tration and Finance, 1927, DCS, New 
York Univ., 1929; chief secretary, Minis¬ 
try of Railway. 1935-37; director, depart¬ 
ment of administration and department of 
personnel, Ministry of Communications, 
1937-41; director. National Highway 
Transport Administration, 1940-42; coun¬ 
sellor, Board of Transport Control, Na¬ 
tional Military Council. 1942-43; manag¬ 
ing director. National Agricultural Engi¬ 
neering Corporation and China Inland 
Navigation C ompany, since 1943; address, 
2 New Villa, Lianglnkou, Chungking. 
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Pan, Kung-chan 

Kuomintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Chekiang, born in 1895; graduate, 
St. John’s Cniv.; editor, Shun Pao, 
Shanghai, 1925-27; commissioner, Social 
Affairs Bureau, Shanghai Municipal 
Government, 1927-37; commissioner, Edu¬ 
cation Bureau, same city, 1932-36; vice- 
minister of information, 1939-42; member, 
standing committee, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since 1942; chair¬ 
man, Committee for the Censorship of 
Magazines and Publications, since 1941; 


address, 12 Fei Lai Sze, Chung Shan 2nd 
Rd., Chungking. 

a 

Pan, Kung-pi (prefers Pin Koun Bill) 

journalist, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1895; graduate, Nanyang College, 1914; 
editor and managing director, China 
limes , 1920-37; editor-in-chief, Shun P40> 
Shanghai, 1938-41; editor-in-chief, Singa¬ 
pore Daily News, 1941-42; secretary* 
Kuomintang Central Headquarters, since 
1942 ; address, c/o Kuomintang Central 
Headquarters, Chungking. 

Pan, Shu-lun (see Pan, Hsu-lun) 

Pan, Sti Nien (see Pan, Tze-nien) 

Pan, Tien-shou 

college president, artist, native of Che¬ 
kiang, born in 1897; dean and professor, 
department of fine arts, National Chen 
Ying-shih Cniv., 1943-44; president, Na¬ 
tional Academy of Fine Arts, since 1944; 
address. National Academy of Fine Arts, 
Chungking. 
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Pan, Tze-nien (prefers Sti Nien Pan) 

journalist, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1892; graduate. National Peking Univ,; 
former piofessor, Franco-Chinese and 
Sino-Russian Cnivs. and Shanghai Law 
College, managing director, Sin IIua Jth 
Pao , since 1937; address, c/o Sin Hua Jih 
Pao , Chungking. 
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Pan, Wen-hua General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1886; graduate, Szechwan Military Acad¬ 
emy , deputy military affairs commissioner 
for Szechwan and Sikang, since 1938; 
military affairs commissioner for Szech- 
wan-Shensi-Hupeh border region, since 
1939 ; address. Headquarters of Military 
Affairs Commissioner for Szechwan and 
Sikang, Chengtu. 

Pan Yi-chih 

government official, native of Hupeh, born 
in 1842; studied at Oxford, 1932-34; vice- 
minister of economic affairs, 1939-43; 
vice-minister of communications, 194344; 
counsellor, Executive Yuan, since Jam, 
1945; address, Executive Yuan, Chung¬ 
king. 



*»*fr 

Pang, Sung-chou 

government official, born in Shanghai, 
1888; graduate, National Nanking Nor¬ 
mal College; now vice-minister of food; 
address, Ministry of Food, Chungking. 

Pan, Chun-chien 

diplomat, native of Kiangsu, horn in 
1897; attended Cornell, Columbia and 
Harvard; consul-general at Calcutta, 
1941-44; ambassador to Peru, since 1944; 
address, Chinese Embassy, Lima, Peru. 

Peh, P. F, (sec Pai, Peng-fei) 

JtsatS 

Pei, Tsu-yi (prefers Tsuyee Pei) 

banker, native of Kiangsu, born in 1893; 
connected with the Bank of China, since 
1914; assistant general manager, Bank of 
China, since 1938; member, Chinese Cur¬ 
rency Stabilization Board, 1941-44; mem¬ 
ber, Chinese Delegation, United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, 1944; 
address, Bank of China, Chungking. 

Pei, Tsuyee (see Pei, Tsu-yi) 

Pei, Wen-chung 

geologist, palaeontologist, native of Hopei, 
born in 1898; graduate, National Peking 
Univ.; discoverer of Peking Man ” in 
the vicinity of Peiping, 1931; discoverer 
of palaeolothic implements at same local¬ 
ity, 1933; address, National Geological 
Survey, Peipei, Szechwan. 

**«» 

Peng, Chao-hsien 

government official, native of Shantung, 
born in 1899; graduate, Moscow Univ., 
former consul-general at Habarovsk; di¬ 
rector, department of statistics, Ministry 
of Interior; civil affairs commissioner, 
Shensi Provincial Government, since 
1936; address, Shensi Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, Sian. 

***** 

Peng, Hsueh-pei 

government official, native of Kiangsi, 
born in 1898; graduate, Brussels Univ., 
1925; vice-minister of interior, 1932; vice- 
minister of communications, 1935-43; 
chairman, Board of Directors, China 
National Aviation Corporation, 1935-43; 
deputy secretary-general, Central Plan¬ 
ning Board, 1943-44; vice-chairman, War 


Production Board, since Dec. 1944; ad¬ 
dress, War Production Board, Chungking, 

mm * 

Peng, Te-huai General 

communist leader, native of Hunan, born 
in 1900; graduate, Hunan Military Acad¬ 
emy; joined Chinese Communist Party in 
1927; deputy commander-in-chief, 8th 
Route Army, and later deputy com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 18th Group Army, since 
1937; address, Yenan, Shensi. 

Pi, Tso-chiung 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1898; graduate, National Forestry Col¬ 
lege, France, and Univ. of Forestry and 
Water Conservancy, France; director, 
Administration of Central Model Forestry 
Area, 1936-38; discctor, Kweichow Agri¬ 
cultural Improvement Provincial Institute, 
1938-42; technical superintendent, Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture and Forestry, since 
1942; address, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Chungking. 

a 

Ping, Chih 

zoologist, native of Honan, horn in 1889; 
B S A. and Ph.D , Cornell, professor, Na¬ 
tional Southeast Univ., 1921-27; director, 
biological laboratory, Science Society of 
China, since 1922; director, Fan Memo¬ 
rial Institute of Biology, since 1928; au¬ 
thor of The T'ossil Insa ts oj Chino. 

Ping Hsin (see Hsieh, Wan-ying) 

Quo, Tai-chi (see Kuo, Tai-chi) 

i0i» 

Sa, Chen-ping Admiral 

retired naval officer, native of Fukien, 
born in 1856, graduate, Greenwich Naval 
College, England; commander-in-chief, 
Chinese Navy, 1916; minister of navy and 
acting premier, 1919-20; governor, Fukien 
Province. 1922-26. 

Sa, Fu-chun (prefers Fuchuen Kenneth 
Sah) 

engineer, native of Fukien, born in 1886; 
B.Eng., Purdue Univ., 1910; technical 
supervisor, Ministry of Communications, 
since 1938; deputy director-general, 
Yunnan-Burma Railway Administration, 
since 1941; general manager, Szechwan- 
Yunnan Railway Co., since 1942; direc¬ 
tor, Kweichow-Kwangsi Railway, since 
Feb. 1945; address, c/o Szechwan- 
Yunnan Railway Co,, Kunming. 




Sa. Pen-tung (prefers Adam Pemtung 
Sah) 

university president, native of Fukien, 
born in 1901; B.S., Stanford, 1924; 
Ph.IX, 1927, Worcester Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute; professor, National Tsing Hua 
Univ., 1930-36; chancellor, National 
Amoy Univ , 1937-45; on lecture tour in 
U.S,A. at Department of State invitation, 
1944-45, 

Sah, Adam Pen-tuntf (see Sa, Pen-tung) 
Sah, Fuchuen Kenneth (see Sa, Fu-chun) 
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Shang, Chen General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1889; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy short-course, 1908; Tohin School, 
Japan, 1911; garrison commander of 
Peiping and Tientsin, 1928-29; governor, 
Hopei Province, 1928-29; governor, 
Shansi Province, 1929-31 ; commander, 
4th Army, 1931; commander, 32nd Armv, 
1931-35; member, Kuonnntang Central 
Supervisory Committee, since 1935; gov¬ 
ernor, Honan Province, 1936 38; com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 20th Group Army, 1937 ; 
deputy commander-in-chief, 9th War 
Area, 1939; deputy commander-in-chief, 
1939-40, and commander-in-chief, 1940, 
6th War Area, director, Mam Office, 
National Military Council, 1940-44; dt 
rector. Foreign Affairs Bureau, National 
Military Council, 1941-44; head, Chinese 
Military Mission to U.S A , since April, 
1944, address, Chinese Military Mission, 
Washington. D C. 

Shao, Li-tze 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
horn in 1882; for ten years managing 
editor and publisher of h'epubluan Daily 
News, Shanghai; chief secretary. General¬ 
issimo's Headquarters. 1927-31; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1926; governor. Kansu Prov¬ 
ince. 1932; governor, Shensi Province, 
1933-36; minister of information. 1937-38; 
ambassador to U.S S R . 1939-42; secre¬ 
tary-general, People’s Political Council, 
since 1943; secretary-general. Commis¬ 
sion for the Inauguration of Constitutional 
Government, since Nov. 1943; address. 
People’s Political Council, Chungking. 
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Shao, Yudin 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1907; B.A., Kiuchiu Imperial 


Univ., Japan; consul-general at Yoko¬ 
hama, 1937-38; secretary. Generalissimo's 
Headquarters, since 1939; director, infor¬ 
mation department, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, 1941-43; address, Generalissimo's 
Headquarters, Chungking. 

Shaw, Miachen S. (see Shrni, Mien-cheng) 

Shaw, Yishan (see Hsiao, I-shan) 

Shen. Bazin D. Z. (see Shen. Pai-hsien) 
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Shen Chun-ju 

lawyer, native of Chekiang, horn in 1875, 
graduate, Tokyo Law College; senator, 
Peking Parliament; now president, 
Shanghai Law College; member. People’s 
Political Council 

mnn 

Shen, Hung-Iieh Admiral 

government official, native of Hupeh, born 
m 1882; graduate, Japanese Naval Acad¬ 
emy, 1911; commander, Northeastern 
Naval Squadron, 1923-31; mayor of 
Tsingtao, 1930-37; governor, Shantung 
Province 1938-41 ; minister of agriculture 
and forestry, 1942-44; member. Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Executive Committee, since 
1935; secretary-general. National General 
Mobilization Council, 1943-45; secretary- 
general. Party and Government Work 
Evaluation Committee, since 1944; mem¬ 
ber. Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935; address, Party and 
Government Work Evaluation Committee, 
Chungking 

Shen, James K. (see Shen, Ke-fei) 

Shen, Ke-fei (prefers James K. Shen) 

government official, surgeon, native of 
Chekiang, horn in 1898; graduate, Na¬ 
tional Tsing Hua Univ., 1919; M.D., 
Western Reserve Univ., 1924; Director, 
Central Hospital, 1936-40; deputy-direc¬ 
tor, National Health Administration, since 
1940, also honorary professor, National 
Shanghai Medical College; president, 
Chinese Medical Association; national 
president. China chapter. International 
College of Surgeons; address, 3 Hsir 
Tsun, Hsmrhiao. Chungking. 

Shew, Pai-hsien (prefers Bazin D. Z 
Shen) 

hydraulic engineer, government official 
native of Chekiang, born in 1896; M.S, 
Univ. of Iowa, 1925; vice-chairman, Hwa 



River Conservancy Commission, since 
1943; president. Hydraulic Engineering 
Society of China, since 1940; address, 
Hwaf River Conservancy Commission, 
Kikiang, Szechwan. 

PL±m 

Shew, Shih-hua (prefers S. H. Shen) 
government official, diplomat, native of 
Chekiang, born in 1901; B.A , St. John’s 
Univ., Shanghai, 1924; studied at Univ. 
of Berlin; director, department of admin¬ 
istration, Ministry of Communications, 
1933; acting director, Rangoon office, 
Transportation Control Administration, 
1942; Chinese commissioner, to India, 
1942-45; appointed secretary-general, 
Greater Shanghai Municipal Government, 
Aug. 1945; address, Shanghai Municipal 
Government, Shanghai. 

*«» 

Shen, Te-hsieh Air Maj.-General 

air force officer, government official, native 
of Fukien, born in 1895; naval lieutenant, 
1919; studied aviation engineering at 
Vickers and Rolls Royce factories in 
England, and military flying in USA ; 
graduate, Post Field and Kelly Field, 
U. S. Army Air Force, 1922; deputy 
director, National Commission on Aero¬ 
nautical Affairs; managing director, 
China National Aviation Corporation, 
since Feb. 1945; address, China National 
Aviation Corporation, Chungking 

Shen, Tsung-han 

agriculturist, native oi Chekiang, born in 
1895; M.A., Georgia State College of 
Agriculture, 1924; Ph.D., Cornell, 1927; 
deputy director, National Agricultural 
Research Bureau, since 1934; vice-presi¬ 
dent, International Congress of Genetics, 
Edinburgh, 1939; delegate to United Na¬ 
tions Food Conference. 1943; address, 
National Agricultural Research Bureau, 
Peipei, Szechwan. 

Shen, Tsung*wen 

novelist, native of Hunan, born in 1905; 
professor, National Southwest Associated 
Univ., since 1939; author of about 60 
volumes of novels and short stones in 
modern style; address. National South¬ 
west Associated University, Kunming. 

Shen, Yen-ping (pen-name: Mao Tun) 

novelist, native of Chekiang, born in 
1896; editor, Short Story Monthly , 1923- 
24; editor, The Literary Front, 1937-38; 


member, cultural work committee, Mili¬ 
tary Training Board, since 1941; author 
of many novels including Midnight; ad¬ 
dress, 1 Tientsin Road, T&ngchiato, 
Chungking. 
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Shen, Y« 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1901; graduate, Tung Chi Univ., 
1920; D.Eng.. Dresden Univ, Germany, 
1925; director, Public Works Bureau, 
Shanghai, 1927-37, chief secretary and 
concurrently director, industrial commit¬ 
tee, National Resources Commission, 
1938; general manager, Kansu Corpora¬ 
tion for Agricultural Development, 1941- 
45; political vice-minister of communica¬ 
tions, since Feb., 1945; appointed mayor 
of Dairen, Sept., 1945. 

Shen, Yin-mo 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
horn in 1882; B.A, Kyoto Imperial 
Univ.; former professor. National Pe¬ 
king Univ.; president. National Peiping 
Univ.; chairman. Committee for Adminis¬ 
tration of Franco-Chinese Boxer Indem¬ 
nity Funds, education commissioner, 
Hopei Provincial Government; member, 
Control Yuan, since 1939, address. Con¬ 
trol Yuan, Chungking. 

Sheng, Chen-wei (prefers Robert C. W. 
Sheng) 

jurist, college president, horn in Shang¬ 
hai 1900; J.D., Northwestern Univ., 
U.S.A.; member, Legislative Yuan, since 
1933, co-president. Associated College 
of Law and Commerce, Uni vs of Shang¬ 
hai and Soochow (in Chungking), since 
1942; address. Associated College of Law 
and Commerce, Universities of Shanghai 
and Soochow, Chungking. 

Shen*. Robert C. W. (see Sheng, Chen- 
wei ) 
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Sheng, Shih-tsai Lieut,-General 

army officer, native of Liaoning, born in 
1894; governor, Sinkiang Province, and 
commander, Sinkiang Border Defense* 
1940-44; minister of agriculture and for¬ 
estry. 1944-45 (July). 

Shih, Chao-chi (prefers Alfred Sao-ke 
Sze) 

retired diplomat, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1877; B.A., 1901 and M.A., 1903, 



Cornell; LL.D., Univs. of Toronto. Can¬ 
ada, Colombia, Syracuse and Lafayette 
College; minister to Great Britain, 1914- 
21 and 1929-32; minister to United States, 
1921-29 and 1933-35; ambassador to 
United States, 1935-36; Chinese delegate, 
Paris Peace Conference, 1919-20; chief 
Chinese delegate, Washington Conference, 
1921-22; member, People's Political Coun¬ 
cil 1938-42; senior adviser, Chinese Dele¬ 
gation to San Francisco Conference. 1945. 

Shih, Ching-ting Lieut.-Geneml 

military officer, native of Shantung, born 
in 1894; graduate, Staff College; reserve 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, since 1932; former governor 
of Shensi and Shantung; councillor, Mili¬ 
tary Advisory Council, since 1932; ad¬ 
dress, Military Advisory Council, Chung¬ 
king. 

+.f»n 

Shih, Shang-kwan 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1898; LL.B., Tokyo Imperial 
Univ., 1922; secretary-general, Examina¬ 
tion Yuan, since 1942; address, Examina¬ 
tion Yuan, Chungking 

Shou, Mien-cheng (prefers Miachen S. 
Shaw) 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1901; M.B A., Umv. of Wash¬ 
ington, 1925; research student, Columbia, 
1926-27; director, Central Cooperative 
Administration, Ministry of Social Af¬ 
fairs, since 1940; author, A Study of 
China's Cooperative Policy; address. Cen¬ 
tral Cooperative Administration, Chung¬ 
king. 

Shu, Kai (see Hsu, Kai) 

ifa-T' (*4-) 

Shu, She-yu (pen-name: Lao Sheh) 

novelist, dramatist, poet, horn in Peiping, 
1898; graduate, Peiping Normal School; 
author of 27 volumes of novels, short 
stories, poems, and plays, including Rick- 
Shan .» Boy, Divorce, North of Chicnmcn- 
kwan; former professor of Chiaese litera¬ 
ture at School of Oriental Studies, Univ. 
of London, National Shantung Univ., and 
Cheeloo Univ.; address, 12 Tsai Ao Road, 
Peipei, Szechwan. 

Sie, K. S. (see Hsieh, Chia-aheng) 

Sih, Kwan-tsien (see Hsueh, Kuang- 
chien) 


Soong, T. V- (see Sung, Tze-wen) 
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Sun, Chen General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1892; graduate, Panting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1914; garrison commander, north¬ 
western district, Szechwan, 1933; com¬ 
mander, 41st Army, 1937; now commah- 
dcr-in-chief, 23rd Army Corps; address, 
Ku Chung Shi Chieh, Chengtu. 

Sun Fo (see Sun, Ke) 
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Sun, Ke (prefers Sun Fo) 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1895; son of Dr. Sun Yat-scti; 
BA., Univ. of California, 1916; M.A., 
Columbia, 1917; LL.I)., National Fuhtan 
Univ. 1935; mayor of Canton, 1921-22, 
1922-24 and 1920; minister of finance, 
1927-28; minister of railways, 1928-31; 
president, Executive Yuan, 3932; member, 
standing committee, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, and president, 
Legislative Yuan, since 1932; author, The 
Puturc of China, China and Postwar 
World and China Looks Ponvard; ad- 
dtess, Legislative Yuan. Chungking. 

»:UK 

Sun, Li-jen Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Anhwei, born in 
1900; B.S., Purdue Univ., U.S.A.; grad¬ 
uate, Virginia Military Institute; com¬ 
mander, New 1st Army, Chinese Army in 
India, since 1943; fought in Burma, 1942- 
45. 
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Sun, Lien-Chung General 

army officer, native of Hopei, horn in 
1893; former governor of Chinghai and 
Kansu; commander-in-chief, 26th Route 
Army; deputy commander-in-chief, Sfh 
War Area; commander-in-chief, 6th War 
Area, 1943-45; governor, Hopei Province, 
and concurrently commander-in-chief, 11th 
War Area, since July, 1945. 

Sun, Pen-wen 

sociologist, native of Kiangsu, born in 
1892; IIA., National Peking Univ., 1918; 
M.A., Illinois, 1922; Ph.D., New York, 
1925; studied at Columbia, 1922-24, at 
Chicago, 1925-26; professor and dean of 
faculty, National Central Univ., 1929-41; 
director, department of higher education, 
Ministry of Education, 1930-32; professor 
and dean, Norma! College, National Cen- 



tral Univ., since 1941; appointed by Min¬ 
istry of Education “ Ministry-Appointed 
Professor/’ 1942; author, Principles of 
Sociology. 1931 ♦ and Social Problems in 
Modern China (4 volumes), 1942; ad¬ 
dress, National Central University, Shap* 
ingpa, Chungking. 

«%Klt 

Sun, Soong Ching-Hng (Madame Sun Yat- 
sen) 

Kuomintang official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in Shanghai, 1892; B.A., Wesleyan 
College; married Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 1915; 
state councillor, National Government, 
since 1939; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee, since May, 1945; 
address, 3 New Villa, Chung Shan 3rd 
Road, Chungking. 

Sun, Tung*hsuan Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hopei, born in 
1895; commander, 20th division, 1931; 
commander, 12th Army, 1937; deputy 
commander, 3rd Group Army, 1938; com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 3rd Group Army, since 
1938. 

Sun, Wei-ju Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Shensi, born in 
1894; commander, 38th Army, 1932; gov¬ 
ernor, Shensi Province, 1937; commander. 
31st Army Corps, 1938; commander, 4th 
Group Army, since 1939, 

Sun Yat-sen, Madame (see Sun, Soong 
Ching-ling) 

Sun, Yuan-liang Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, horn in 
1904; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1924; attended Japanese Military 
Cadets’ Academy, 1927-29; graduate, Staff 
College; commander, 88th Division, 1933- 
37; former commander, 72nd Army; 
studied military science and equipment in 
Europe and America in 1939; deputy com¬ 
mander - in - chief, Kweichow - Kwangsi- 
Hunan Border Area, since Dec., 1944. 

ana 

Sun, Yueh-chi 

engineer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1895; graduate, National Peiyang College, 
Columbia, and Stanford Univ.; general 
manager, Kansu Oil Administration, and 
member. National Resources Commission; 
general manager, Tienfu, Kiayang, Wei- 
yuan, and Chuantsi Coal Mining Com¬ 


panies ; address, 53 Chi Fang Chieh, 
Chungking, 

Sung, Han-chang 

hanker, native of Chekiang, born in 
Fukien, 1872; connected with Bank of 
China, since 1911, when it was started; 
general manager, Bank of China, since 
1935 ; address. Bank of China, Chungking. 

& 

Sung, Tung 

government official, native of Honan, horn 
in 1899; B.Sc., National Tungchi Univ., 
1923; director, conservancy department, 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, 1938-41; 
director, engineering department, National 
Conservancy Commission, since 1941; ad¬ 
dress, National Conservancy Commission, 
Kolosan, Chungking. 

wst 

Sung, Tze-wen (prefers T. V. Soong) 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born m Shanghai, 1894; B.A., Harvard, 
1915; minister of finance and vice-presi¬ 
dent, Executive Yuan, 1928-31 and 1932- 
33; acting pi evident, Executive Yuan, 
1932-33; thief delegate. World Economic, 
Conference, London, 1933, chairman, 
board of directors, Bank of China, 3935- 
43; acting chairman, National Commis¬ 
sion on Aeronautical Affairs, 1938; per¬ 
sonal representative of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek with President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 1940-42; minister of foreign 
affairs, 1942-45 (July) ; member, stand¬ 
ing committee, Kuomintang Central Ex¬ 
ecutive C omnuttee, since 1942; state coun¬ 
cillor, National Government, since Nov, 
1944; acting president, Executive Yuan, 
Dec., 1944-May, 1945, president, Execu¬ 
tive Yuan, since June, 1945, vice-chair¬ 
man, Joint Board of Four Government 
Banks, since July, 1945; head, Chinese 
Delegation to San Francisco Conference, 
1945; address, Executive Yuan, Chung¬ 
king 

Sze, Alfred Sao-ke (see Shih, Ghao-chi) 
Ta, Pu-sheng 

Islam leader, government official, native 
of Kiangsu, born in 1875; graduate, 
Azhar Univ,, Cairo, 1923; counsellor. Na¬ 
tional Military Council, since 1938; mem¬ 
ber, People’s Political Council, since 1942; 
address, c/o Yung Li Bank, Sian, Shensi. 

Tai, ChFtao (see Tai, Chuan-hsien) 



mmx 

Tai, Chua«4wien (Tai, Chi-tao) 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in Szechwan, 1890; studied at Jap¬ 
anese Imperial Univ., Tokyo; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, and minister of information, 1924; 
president, National Sun Yat-sen Univ., 
1926-30; president, Examination Yuan, 
since 1928; member, standing committee, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1928; state councillor, National 
Government, since 1925; address, Exami¬ 
nation Yuan, Chungking. 

Tai. David C. L. (sec Tai, Tsui-lun) 

X A 

Tai, Hsu (Abbot) 

Buddhist leader, itive of Chekiang, born 
in 1889; leader, Chinese Buddhist Mission 
to South Seas, 1939 and 1941; president, 
World Buddhist Institute and Chinese 
Buddhist Association; address, Han 
Tsang Yuan, Chinyunshan, Peipei. 
Szechwan. 

Tai, K. S. (see Tai, Kuei-sheng) 

Tai, Kuei-shcng (prefers K. S. Tai) 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in 1890; member, Kuomintang Central 
Executive Committee; former special 
commissioner of Control Yuan for Kansu, 
Ningsia and Chinghai; vice-minister, 
Board of Overseas Affaus, since 1941; 
and member, Control Yuan ; address, Kuo¬ 
mintang Board of Overseas Affairs, 
Chungking. 

Tai, Ming-li 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
horn in 1901; graduate, China National 
Institute; director, currency department, 
Ministry of Finance; address, Ministry of 
Finance, Chungking. 

ant* 

Tai, Tsui-lun (prefers David C. L. Tai) 

musician, native of Kiangsu, born in 1911; 
graduate. New Conservatory of Music, 
Vienna; chief instructor, music training 
class, Central Training Corps, 1941-42; 
president and professor of National Con¬ 
servatory of Music; address. National 
Conservatory of Music, Ching-mukwan, 
Chungking. 


wmpi 

Tan, Pmg-hsun f 

civil engineer, government official, native 
of Shantung, born in 1907; graduate, Na¬ 
tional Peiyang Univ., 1931; director, Lu- 
shan (Ruling) Administration, 1936-38; 
director, Kiangsi Highway Bureau, 1938- 
42; director, National Stage Transporta¬ 
tion Administration, Ministry of Com¬ 
munications, 1942-44; senior member, 
Central Planning Board, since 1944; ad¬ 
dress, Central Planning Board, Chung¬ 
king 

maw 

Tan, Po-yu (prefers Beue Tann) 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1900; graduate, Dipl. Ing., Technis, 
Hochschule, Dresden, Germany; vice- 
minister of economic affairs, since 1943; 
adviser, Chinese Delegation, United Na¬ 
tions Monetary and Financial Conference, 
1944; address, Ministry of Economic Af¬ 
fairs, Chungking. 

as in 

Tan, Yun-shan 

professor and writer, native of Hunan, 
born in 1900; research fellow, Visva Bha- 
rati (International Univ.), India; profes¬ 
sor of Chinese and dean, Cheena Bha- 
vana (China College), Visva Bharati, 
since 1937; founder, Sino-Indian Cultural 
Society; author of Modem Chinese His¬ 
tory; Modern China; China, India and 
the M'ar, etc.; address, Visa Bharati 
Cheena Bhavana, Santimketan, Bengal 
India. 

Tanchu (see Dalai Lama, 14th Incarna¬ 
tion) 

*** 

Tang, Chi-yu 

agricultural expert, government official, 
native of Kiangsu, born in 1896; B.Ag., 
Univ. of Nanking, 1920; M.A., Georgia, 
1921; Ph.D., Cornell, 1924; dean, School 
of Agriculture, National Fuhtan Univ., 
1941-43; counsellor, Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry, since 1941; author, An 
Economic Study oj Chinese Agriculture ; 
address, Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry, Chungking. 

Tang, En-po Lieut.-Gencral 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1899; graduate, Japanese Military Cadets’ 
Academy; former instructor, Whampoa 
Military Academy; commander, 13th 



Army; commander-in-chief, 31st Group 
Army; deputy cotnmander-inchief, 1st 
War Area; commander-tn-chief, Kwei- 
ehow-Kwangsi-Hunan Border Area, Dec,, 
1944,-Feb., 1945; commanding general, 
Chinese Army 3rd Regional Command, 
since 1945. 

m&w 

Tang, Sheng-chih General 

army officer native of Hunan, born in 
1885; commander, 5th Army, 1929; chair¬ 
man. Military Advisory Council, 1932- 
34; inspector-general of military training, 
1934; garrison commander of Nanking, 
1937; now member. National Military 
Council; reserve member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1931; 
address, National Military Council, 
Chungking. 

»5*a 

Tang, Shih-tsun General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1886; commander, 21st Army, 1935; com¬ 
mander, 24th Army Corps, 1937; com¬ 
mander-in-chief 23rd Group Army, since 
1938; deputy commander-in-chief, 3rd 
War Area, sing? 1938. 

Tang, Shou-chien 

college president, native of Fukien, born 
in 1902; B.A , Morningside College, 1925 ; 
M.A., Columbia, 1927; president. Fukien 
Provincial Teacher's College, since 1941; 
address, Fukien Provincial Teacher's Col¬ 
lege, Nanping, Fukien 

Tang, T, C. (see Tang, Te-chen) 

Tang, Te-chen (prefers T. C. Tang) 

journalist, native of Kwangtung, born in 
Singapore 1908; B.A., Yenching Univ, 
1931; M.A., Missouri; head, English de¬ 
partment, Central News Agency, 1935- 
43 ; correspondent and manger, New York 
Bureau, Central News Agency, since 
1943; address, Central News Agency, 
2202 News Building, New York City. 

mmm 

Tang, Teng-han 

pharmaceutical chemist, native of Fukien, 
born in 1900; D.Sc., Berlin, 1929, chief 
engineer, Central Pharmaceutical Indus¬ 
tries Ltd., and British indemnity fund re¬ 
search professor, West China Union 
Univ., since 1939; address, P. 0. Box 
42, Chengtu. 
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Tang, Yi 

police officer, native of Szechwan, born 
in 1902; graduate, Szechwan Law Col¬ 
lege; police commissioner of Chungking, 
1940-43; deputy commandant, Central Po¬ 
lice Academy, 1943-44; re-appointed po¬ 
lice commisisoner of Chungking, Dec,, 
1944, address, Police Bureau, Chungking. 

it a 

Tang, Yueh 

psychologist, native of Fukien born in 
1891; B.A, Cornell, 1917; Ph.D., Har¬ 
vard, 1920; member, academic council, 
and research fellow, Institute of Psychol¬ 
ogy, Academia Sinica, since 1929. 

Tann, Beue (sec Tan, Po-yu) 

raauu 

Tao, Feng-shan 

government official, native of KiangsU. 
horn in 1898; graduate, Chiaotung Univ,, 
Peiping, 1919; director, department of 
tele-communications, Ministry of Com¬ 
munications, 1942-43; counsellor, same 
ministry, 1943-44; director, department 
of posts and tele-communications, since 
Jan, 1945; address. Ministry of Com¬ 
munications, Chungking. 

Tao, Heng-chih (see Tao, Hsing-chih) 

i m*j& 

Tao, Hsi-sheng 

writer, native of Hupeh, born in 1898; 
LL.B., National Peking Univ, 1922; pro¬ 
fessor, National Peking Univ., 1931-37; 
department head, Generalissimo’s Head¬ 
quarters, since 1942; author An Analogy 
of Chinese Social History , History of 
Chinese Political Thought, etc.; address, 
1 Mei Chuati Hsiao Street. Chungking. 

W 2; 

Tao, Hsuan 

woman leader, native of Chekiang, born 
in 1899; graduate, National Peiping 
Women’s Normal College, 1922; member, 
Legislative Yuan, 1928-35; director, girls’ 
department, Kuomintang Youth Corps, 
1940-41; member, People’s Political Coun¬ 
cil. since 1938, 

Tao, L. K. ( .sec Tao, Meng-ho) 

NXfD 

Tao, Meng-ho (prefers L. K. Tao) 

sociologist, professor, native of Hopei, 
born in 1888; B.Sc., London Univ,; pro- 



fessor, National Peking Univ.. 1914-27; 
dean, same institution, 1919; director, re¬ 
search institute of social sciences, Acade¬ 
mia Sinica, since 1934; member, People’s 
Political Council, since 1938; address, P. 
(). Box 1, Lichuang Szechwan. 

Tchang Si (see Chang, Hsi) 

Tchang. Yitchou (see Chang, Yi-chu) 

Tcheng. Soumay (see Cheng, Yu-hsiu) 

553K* 

Teng. Chia-ycn 

Kuomintang leader, natne of Kwangsi, 
born m 1888; member standing commit¬ 
tee, Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1942; address, 1 Tingthe- 
chang, Koloshau. C hungking. 

Teng, Han-hsiang 

government official, native of Kweichow, 
born m 1887: former secretary-general, 
Szechwan Provincial Government; now 
general manager, Szechwan-Sikang De¬ 
velopment Corporation; address, Sze¬ 
chwan-Sikang Development Corporation. 
Chengtu. 

Teng, Hsi-hou General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1889; graduate. Piloting Military Acad¬ 
emy; commander, 28th Army. 1927, com¬ 
mander, 14th Route Army, 1928, com¬ 
mander, 4th Army Corps, 1937. com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 22nd Group Army, 1938; 
now military affairs commissioner for 
Szechwan and Sikang; address, Office of 
Military Affairs Commissioner for Sze¬ 
chwan and Sikang. Chengtu. 

Teng, Lung-kuang Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, born 
in 1895; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; commander-in-chief, 35th Group 
Army, since 1940; address, Army P. 0. 
No, 18. Kwangtung. 

55 * 3 ! 

Teng. Pao-shan General 

army officer native of Kansu, born in 
1894; graduate, Hi (Sinkiang) Military 
School; commander, 7th Division, 1924; 
commander, New 1st Army, 1933; com¬ 
mander, 21st Army Corps, 1937; com¬ 
mander-in-chief, Shansi-Shensi-Suiyuan 
border area, since 1939; address, Yulin, 
Shensi 
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Ti, Ying 

Kuomintang leader, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1896; graduate. National Peking 
Univ., 1919; research fellow, Lyons 
Univ ; reserve member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Supervisory Committee, since 1936; 
member, Legislative Yuan, since 1931; 
deputy secretary-general, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1942; 
address, Kuomintang Central Headquar¬ 
ters, Chungking 
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Tien, Chen-nan Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Honan, born in 
1889; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy , 1903; deputy commander-in-chief. 
2nd Group Army, since 1940. 

m m 

Tien, Han 

playwright, native of Hunan, born in 1898; 
graduate. Tokyo Normal College; author 
of a number of plays; member, Cultural 
Work Committee. Political Training 
Hoard. National Military Council, 1940- 
45 

Tong. Hollington K. (see Tung, Hsien- 
knang) 

m m 

Tsai, Chiao 

physiologist, professor, natne of Kwang¬ 
tung. born in 1897; B.A., Indiana. 1922; 
Ph.D , Chicago, 1924, professor, National 
Central Univ., since 1937; appointed by 
Ministry of Education “Ministry-Ap* 
pointed Professor,” 1942; author, Text- 
hook of Physiolouy (in Chinese); known 
for his research m carbohydrate metab¬ 
olism and anti-hemolytic action of choles¬ 
terol, lecithin and serum ; address, Medical 
College. National Central* Univ., Chengtu. 

« * 

Tsai, Kwei (Miss) 

Y.W.C.A. worker, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1902; B.A . Ginling College for 
Women, 1927; M.A, Columbia, 1936; 
general-secretary. National Committee, 
Y W.C. A., since 1937; address, National 
Committee of Y.W.C.A., 87 San Shcng 
Chieh, Chengtu. 

Tsai, Lo-sheng (prefers Loh-seng Tsai) 

psychologist, professor, native of Kwang¬ 
tung, born in 1901; Ph.D., Chicago, 1928; 
assistant professor, Chicago Univ., 1929- 



31; former secretary and research fellow, 
Institute of Psychology, Academia Sin- 
ica; president, College of Arts, Univ. of 
Nanking, since 1938; author of The 
Psychology of Chinese Characters and 
Vitamin B Deficiency and Learning Abil¬ 
ity; address, University of Nanking, 
Huahsipa, Chengtu. 

Tsai, Loh-seng (see Tsai, Lo-sheng) 

mm® 

Tsai, Ting-kat General 

army officer, native of Kwangtung, horn 
in 1890; former commander, 10th Divis¬ 
ion ; commander, 60th Division; comman¬ 
der, 39th Army; commander, 19th Route 
Army; now commander, 16th Group 
Army. 

mmsk 

Tsai, Wu-chi 

agriculture engineer and veterinary sur¬ 
geon, native of C hekiang, born in 1898; 
Eeole Nationale d’Agriculture dc Grignon, 
1919; I) V.S., Ecole Nationale Veteri- 
naire d’Alfort, France, 1924; former pro¬ 
fessor and dean, College of Agriculture, 
National Central Umv.; director, Shang¬ 
hai Bureau of Inspection and Testing of 
Commercial Commodities; now director, 
National Animal Husbandry Research 
Bureau; address, National Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Research Bureau, Yungchang, 
Szechwan. 

Tsang, Chi-fang 

university president, native of Liaoning, 
born in 1894; LL B., Chung Kuo Univ , 
1920; studied at Illinois and California, 
1920-23; chancellor, National Northeast, 
Univ., since 1937; address. National 
Northeast University, Santai, Szechwan. 

* 

Tsang, Ke-chia 

poet, native of Shantung; BA., National 
Tsingtao Univ., 1934; author of 14 vol¬ 
umes of poems, including the Cmlty Black 
Hand , Song of the Earth, and My Po¬ 
etic Life. 

V 8 

Tsao, Chou 

government official, native of Kiangsi, 
born in 1895; B.A., National Southeastern 
Univ., 1924; director, department of sec¬ 
ondary education. Ministry of Education, 
since 1944; address, Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, Chungking. 
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Tsao, Fu-Iin Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hopei, born tn 

1892; commander, 14th Division, 1927- 

28; commander, 1st Army Corps, 1929; 
commander, 14th Army, 1929-31; com¬ 
mander, 29th Division, 1931-37; com¬ 
mander, 55th Army, 1937; deputy-com¬ 
mander, 3rd Group Army, since 1939. 

YAK 

Tsao, Hao-sen General 

government official, native of Kiangsi, 
horn in 1887; graduate, Japanese Staff 
College, 1924; chief of staff, 2nd Group 
Army of Nationalist Revolutionary 
Forces, 1927-28; director, army adminis¬ 
tration. Ministry of War, 1928-31; vice- 
minister of war, 1931-42; governor, 
Kiangsi Province, since 1942; address, 
Kiangsi Provincial Government, Kiangsi. 

Tsao, Ku-ping 

journalist, born in Shanghai, 1895; B.A., 
Berlin Univ, 1927; editor, 1927-31; spe¬ 
cial correspondent in U S.S R , 1931; ne^.s 
editor, 1931-35; Nanking correspondent, 
1935-37; manager, Hankow edition, 1937- 
38, of the Ta Kttng Pao, now manager. 
Ta Kune; Pao, Chungking; address, Ta 
Knng Pao, Chungking 

Tsao, Yu (see Wan, Chia-pao) 

Tse, Ping-yuan (see Chih, Ping-yuan) 

Tsen, J. K. (see Tseng, Chi-kwan) 

twt 

Tseng, Chi-kwan (prefers J. K. Tsen) 

college president, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1893; B A , Kagosima C ollege of 
Agriculture and Forestry, Japan, 1915; 
president, National Northwest Polytech- 
nical Institute, since 1939; address, Na¬ 
tional Northwest Poly technical Institute, 
Lane how. 

tia 

Tseng, Hsu-pai 

publicity director, writer, journalist, na¬ 
tive of Kiangsu, born in 1894; B.A„ St. 
John's Univ., 1918; managing director and 
editor, Ta Wan Pao (China Evening 
News), Shanghai, 1932-36; councillor, 
National Military Council, 1931-37; di¬ 
rector, international department, Ministry 
of Information, since 1937; author, ABC 
of English Literature, ABC of American 
Literature, and several novels; address, 
Ministry of Information, Chungking. 



Vtt* 

Tseng, Shih-ying 

civil engineer and geographer, native of 
Kiangsu, born in 1899; research student, 
Syracuse Univ., U.S.A.; senior technical 
expert, National Geological Survey of 
China, since 1929; address, National 
Geological Survey of China, Peipei, 
Szechwan, 

Tseng, T. K. (see Tseng, Yung-fu) 

Tseng, Yang-fu 

government official, native of Kwaugtung, 
born in 1898; B.S., Peiyang Univ., 1922; 
M.S., Pittsburgh Univ., 1924; Hon, D.Sc., 
Pittsburgh, 1936; vice-chairman, National 
Reconstruction Commission, 1927-30; vice- 
minister of railways, 1935-38; mayor of 
Canton, 1936-38; director-general, Yun- 
nan-Burma Railway Administration, 1941; 
minister of communications, concurrently 
chairman, Engineering Commission, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, 1942-44; directoi, 
National Highway Administration, 1943- 
44; address, 9 Feilaisze, Chung Shan 2nd 
Rd, Chungking. 

Tseng, Yung-fu (prefers T. K. Tseng) 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in 1882; studied at Peiyang Untv., King’s 
College and Cambridge; minister to Nor¬ 
way and Sweden, 1926; vice-minister of 
railways, 1935-38; vice-minister of foreign 
affairs, 1938-41. 

Tsien, Tai (see Chicn, Tai) 

m a* 

Tsou, Lin 

government official, native of Kwaugtung, 
born in 1889; giaduate, Peking College 
of Law, 1913; vice-minister of finance, 
1932-40, finance commissioner, Kwang- 
tung Provincial Government, 1940-41 ; 
chairman, Foreign Trade Commission, 
Ministry of Finance, since 1942; address, 
Foreign Trade Commission, Chungking. 

m * 

Tsou, Lu 

Kuomintang official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1884; graduate, Waseda Univ, 
Tokyo; LL.D,, Heidelberg Univ., Ger¬ 
many ; member, standing committee, Kuo¬ 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1926; chancellor, National Sun 
Yat-sen Univ., 1931-40; vState councillor, 
National Government, since 1932; address, 


12 New Chien Sheh Villa, Litzepa, 
Chungking. , 

Tsou, Ping-wen 

agriculturist, native of Kiangsu, bora in 
Canton, 1892; B.S., Cornell, 1915; former 
professor and dean, College of AgricuF 
ture, National Central Univ*; vice-chair¬ 
man, Foreign Trade Commission, Minis* 
try of Finance; Chinese delegate, United 
Nations Food Conference, 1943. 

Tsou, Shang-yu 

diplomat, native of Liaoning, bora in 
1897; graduate, Commercial Institute of 
Russia, 1918; former consul-general at 
Novosibirsk, U.S.S.R.; director, west 
Asiatic affairs department, Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs; minister to Turkey, 
1942-45; minister to Afghanistan, since 
1945; address, Chinese.Legation, Kabul, 
Afghanistan. 

Tsou, Tso-hua Lieut.-General 

at my officer, government official, native of 
Kirin, born m 1892; graduate, Japanese 
Military Cadets* Academy; member, Pei¬ 
ping Military Council, 1933, principal, 
Artillery School, 1934-39; commander-in¬ 
chief of artillery, National Military Coun¬ 
cil, since 1940, governor. Kirin Province, 
1940-45; address, 40 Fu Hsing Villa, 
South Bank, Chungking 

Tsu, Y. Y. (see Chu, Yu-yu) 

Tsur, Y. T. (see Chou, Lchun) 

Tu, Chen-yuan 

railway director and engineer, native of 
Szechwan, born in 1890; graduate, Taitg- 
shan Engineering College, 1914; M. Eng., 
Cornell, 1922; deputy superintendent and 
chief engineer, Yunnan-Burma Railway 
Administration, since 1941; acting direc¬ 
tor, Canton-Hankow Railway Administra¬ 
tion, since 1942; vice-president, Chinese 
Engineering Society. 

Tu, Yu-ming Lieut.-General 

a run officer, native of Shensi, bora in 
1903 ; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1924; advanced class, Central Mili¬ 
tary Academy, Staff College; commander. 
Armored Regiment, 1937; commander, 
200th Division and concurrently garrison 
commander, Siangtan, 1938; deputy com- 



mander, New 11th Army, 1938; com¬ 
mander, 5th Army, 1939-42; Kunming de¬ 
fence commander, 1941 and 1942; con¬ 
currently, deputy commander-in-chief, 1st 
Route, Chinese Expeditionary Force, 
1942; commander-in-chief, 5th Group 
Army, since Jan., 1943; address. Head¬ 
quarters, 5th Group Army. 

Tu* Yuen-ten (see Tu, Yun-tan) 

Tu, Yun-tan (prefers Tu, Yuen-ten) 

diplomat, native of Hupeh, born in 1897; 
B.A., National Peking Univ.; M.A. and 
Ph.D, Illinois, former consul-general at 
Manila; director, treaty department, Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs; now minister to 
Panama, Costa Rica and Honduras; ad¬ 
dress, Chinese Legation, Panama. 
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Tu, Yung (Tu, Yueh Sheng) 

hanker, industrialist, born in Shanghai, 
1887; chairman, board of directors China 
Commercial Bank; address, China Com¬ 
mercial Bank, Chungking 

BUffiJTO 

Tuan, Hsi-peng 

government and Kuommtang official, na¬ 
tive of Kiangsi, horn in 1896; BA., Na¬ 
tional Peking Univ . studied in ( olumbia, 
Berlin, and Paris Univs ; former profes¬ 
sor, Central Political Institute, vice- 
minister of education, 1932; director, 
Kuomintang Central Training Committee, 
since 1939; reserve member, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1931, 
address, Central Training Committee, 
Chungking 

tstmm 

Tuan, Mao-lan 

diplomatic official, native of Anhwei, horn 
in 1899; B.A., New York Univ, 1923; 
M.A,, 1924,^and Ph.D., 1927, Columbia; 
professor, Nankai Univ , 1934-37; senior 
secretary. Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1934-41; counstdlor, Chinese Legation in 
Australia, and consul-general at Sydney, 
since 1941; address, Chinese Consulate- 
General, Sydney, Australia 

Tuan-Mu Kai (prefers Joseph K. 
Twammoh) 

lawyer, native of Anhwei, born in 1903; 
J.S.D.* New York Univ.; former coun¬ 
sellor, Executive Yuan; chief accountant, 
same Yuan; deputy secretary-general. 
National General Mobilization Counsel, 


1943-45; practising law in Chungking, 
since 1945; address, 131 Chung Shan 4th 
Rd., Chungking. 

*mx 

Tung, Hsien-kuang (prefers HoUington K. 
Tong) 

journalist, publicity director, native of 
Chekiang, horn in 1887; B.J., Missouri; 
Hon. Ph.l)., Park College; editor and 
managing director, China Press , Shang¬ 
hai, 1931-35; managing director, China 
'Junes, Ta Wan Pao, and Shuu-Shih 
News Agency, 1935; managing director, 
China Publishing Co., Shanghai, 1936j 
vice-minister of information, 1938-45 
(Aug.) ; adviser, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, since 1942; director. Post-Grad¬ 
uate School of Journalism, Central Polit¬ 
ical Institute, since 1943; elected member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee. May. 1945, authorized biographer of 
Chumij Kai-shek, in both Chinese and 
English; address, c/o Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Chungking 

HR 

Tung. Kwan-hsien 

government official, native of Chahar, horn 
in 1896; M.S., Columbia, 1923; research 
student, Univ of Berlin. 1923-24, and 
London School of Economics, 1925; dean, 
National Central Univ.. 1936-43; super¬ 
visory commissioner of Control Yuan, 
Shansi-Shcnsi area, since 1944; address, 
Supervisory Commissioner's Office, Sian. 

* st 

Tung, Lin 

diplomatic official, native of Kiangsu, born 
in 1907, B.A . Fuhtati Univ ; Ph D„ Univ. 
of Illinois; research fellow, Yale; former 
professor, Hangchow' Christian, National 
Northwest, Honan, and Fuhtan Univs.; 
formerly counsellor and adviser, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, and member, Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan; ambassador to the Nether¬ 
lands, since March, 1945; author of China 
and Some Phases of International Law, 
Cases and Other Readings on Interna¬ 
tional Lau 1 , and Chinese Nationality Lata 
(in Chinese) ; address, c/o Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, London. 

flEBii 

Tung, Shih-chin 

agriculturist, professor, native of Sze¬ 
chwan, born in 1900; M.S., 1922, and 
Ph.D., 1924, Cornell Univ.; professor and 
dean, College of Agriculture, National 
Peiping Univ., since 1928; director, Sze¬ 
chwan Agricultural Improvement Bureau, 
1942-44; editor* Modern Farmer, and 



manager* Ta Hsin Farm, since 1939; 
author, China's Agricultural Policy, pood 
and Population , etc.; address, 5 Matt St., 
Chungking. 

#**(*«) 

Wan. Chia-pao (Pen-name; Tsao, Yu) 

playwright, native of Hupeh, bom in 
1909; B.S., National Tsing Hua Univ., 
1933; graduate, Post “(graduate School, 
National Tsing Hua Univ., 1934; author 
of ten long plays, including Thunder¬ 
storm , Lady in ll'hitc , and Home, ad¬ 
dress, 53 Paochiehvuan St, Chungking. 

ft&a 

Wan, Fu-lin General 

army officer, native of Kirin, born in 1880; 
former governor, Heilungkiang Province; 
commander, 53rd Army; deputy-com¬ 
mander, 1st Group Army and 20th Group 
At my; commander, 26th Army Corps; 
commander, 20th Group Army ; governor, 
Ljaoning province, 1940-45; member, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, since 1942; ad¬ 
dress, 21 Foo Sbing Village. South Bank, 
Chungking 

*«« 

Wan, Yao-huang General 

army officer, native of Hupeh, horn in 
1893, graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1914; graduate. Staff College, 1920, 
commander, 25th Army, 1935-38; deputy 
commander-in-chief, Wuchang and Han¬ 
kow Area, and commander. 15th Army 
Corps, 1938-39; commandant. Staff Col¬ 
lege. 1939-42; commandant, Central Mili¬ 
tary Academy, since 1942; address. Cen¬ 
tral Military Academy, Chcngtu 

3E3E© 

Wang, Cheng-ting (prefers Chengting T. 
Wang) 

diplomat, native of Chekiang, horn in 
1882; BA., Yale, 1910; acting minister 
of labor and commerce, 1912; vice-presi¬ 
dent of Senate, first Parliament ot the 
Republic, 1913; general secretary, YMCA 
of China, 1914; director-general. Shan¬ 
tung Rehabilitation Commission, 1922; 
minister of foreign affairs, 1922-23; act¬ 
ing premier, 1923; minister of foreign 
affairs and minister of finance, 1926; 
director-general, Lunghai Railway, 1927: 
minister of foreign affairs, 1928-31; am¬ 
bassador to United States, 1936-38: mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee, since 1935; chairman, War Crimes 
Investigation Commission, Executive 
Yuan, since 1944; address Executive 
Yuan. Chungking, 


Wang, Chia-chen 

diplomatic official, native of Kirin, born in 
1899; B.A., Keio Univ., Tokyo; vice- 
minister of foreign affairs, 1930-32; dele¬ 
gate to League of Nations convention* 
1931; member, People’s Political Council, 
1938-42; now adviser, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; address, 28 Foo Siting Milage* 
South Bank, Chungking 

3E3T# 

Wang, Chia-chi 

biologist, native of Kiangsu, born in 1899; 
B.S., National Southeastern Univ., 1923; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1928, research pro¬ 
fessor, Biological Research Institute, 
Science Society of China, 1929-34; direc¬ 
tor, Zoological and Botanical Research 
Institute, Academia Smica, since 1934; 
address. Zoological Research Institute* 
Academia Sink a, Peipei, Szechwan. 

3E & 

Wang. Chin 

piofessor, native of Chekiang, horn in 
Foochow, 1888; Ch.E, Lehigh Univ,, 
1915; M.S., Minnesota, 1936; dean, Col¬ 
lege of Natural Sciences, National Cen¬ 
tral Um\ , 1926-27; dean, Teachet’s Col¬ 
lege. National Chekiang Univ., since 1937; 
address. National Chekiang University, 
Meitan, Kweichow. 

3E** 

Wang. Ching-chun 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1882; Ph.B., Yale, 1908; M.A. 1909, 
and PhD., 1911; Illinois; inventor of 
phonetic system for telegraphing Chinese 
characters; director, Chinese Government 
Purchasing Commission, London, since 
1931. address, c6> Chinese Embassy, 
London 

&M® 

Wang, Ching-hsi (prefers Ging*h$i Wang) 

psychologist, native of Shantung, bom in 
1897; LLB. National Peking Univ,. 
1919; Ph.D, Johns Hopkins, 1923; direc¬ 
tor, Psychological Research Institute, 
Academia Sinica, since 1934; lectured in 
L\S A., at invitation of U.S. Department 
of State. 1944-45 

Wang, Ching-kuo Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Shansi, born in 
1893; graduate, Paoting Military Acad¬ 
emy. 1918; commander, 5th Army, 1928: 
garrison commander of Suiyuan, 1929; 



commander, 70th Division, and garrison 
commander of Western Suiyuan, 1931; 
commander, 19th Army, 1936. 


3E4U85 

Wang, Cho*jan (prefers Wang Tso-Yan) 

former university president, native of 
Liaoning, born in 1894; B.A., Peking 
Normal College, 1922; M.A., Columbia, 
1926; acting chancellor, National North¬ 
east Univ,, 1932-37; member, People’s 
Political Council, 1938-42. 

Wang, Chung-hui 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1882; D.CL, Yale, 1905; bar¬ 
rister-at-law, Middle Temple, 1907; min¬ 
ister of justice, 1912; delegate to Wash¬ 
ington Conference, 1921-22 ; minister of 
justice, 1922; dqiuty judge, Permanent 
Court of International Justice, The Hague, 
1923-30; minister of education, 1926; min¬ 
ister of justice, 1927-28; president, Judicial 
Yuan, 1928-31; judge. Permanent Court 
of International Justice, The Hague, 1930- 
35; minister of foreign affairs, 1937-41; 
member, Kuomintang Central Supervisory 
Committee, since 1926; secretary-general, 
Supreme National Defense Council, since 
1942; member, Chinese Delegation to San 
Francisco Conference, 1945; address, Su¬ 
preme National Defense Council, Chung¬ 
king. 


3E#* 

Wang, Chung-Hen Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Kiangsu, born m 
1901; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1923; commander, 85th Army, 1937; 
deputy commander, 31st Group Army, 
since 1940; commander, 2nd Route As¬ 
sault Army, Shantung-Kiangsu-Anhwei- 
Honan border area, since 1941. 

Wang, Chengting T. (see Wang, Chen- 
ting) 

Wang, Ging*hsi (see Wang, Ching-hsi) 

Wang, Hsiao-lai 

merchant, native of Chekiang, born in 
1886; chairman, Chamber of Commerce 
of Shanghai, and member, People’s Polit¬ 
ical Council; general manager, China 
Accident Insurance Company; organizer, 
National Chamber of Commerce of China; 
address, 4 Chung Hua Rd,, Chungking. 


3£*t * 

Wang, Hua-cheng 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1903; Ph.D., Chicago Univ., 1927; 
professor, National Tsinghua Univ., 1928- 
39; counsellor. Supreme National De¬ 
fense Council, since 1939; director, treaty 
department, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
since 1942; author, Modern International 
Law; address, Ministry of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, Chungking 

Wang, Huai-ming 

university president, native of Shansi, born 
in 1892; LL.M., Northwestern Univ., 
U.S.A.; education commissioner, Shansi 
Provincial Government, 1937-43; chan¬ 
cellor, National Shansi Univ. since 1943; 
address, National Shansi University, 
Hsmgchi, Shansi 

Wang, Kuo-hua 

government official, native of Shensi, born 
in 1900; BA., Colorado College, 1924; 
M.A, Chicago, 1926; director. Stage 
Transportation Administration, Ministry 
of Communications, 1941-42; counsellor. 
Ministry of Communications, since 1942, 
member, Chinese Supplies Commission in 
Washington, since 1944; address, c/o Chi¬ 
nese Kmbassy, Washington, D ( . 

Wang, Lucy C. (see Wang, Shih-ching) 

3E 

Wang, Peng-sheng 

government official, writer, native of 
Hunan, horn in 1893; graduate, Tokyo 
Imperial Univ., 1921; counsellor. Chinese 
Embassy in Tokyo, 1935-36, vice-minister 
of communications, 1936, director, Insti¬ 
tute of International Relations, National 
Military Council, since 1937; address, In¬ 
stitute of International Relations, National 
Military Council, C hungking. 

sF-unfc 

Wang, Shih-Chieh 

government official, native of Hupeh, born 
in 1891; B.S., London. 1917; Doeteur en 
Droit, Paris, 1920; member, Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, since 
1928; chancellor, National Wuhan Univ., 
1929-34; minister of education, 1933-37; 
secretary-general, People’s Political Coun¬ 
cil, 1938-43; minister of information, 
3939-42; secretary-general, Central Plan¬ 
ning Board, 1940-43; chief counsellor, Na~ 



tional Military Council, since 1938^ mem¬ 
ber, presidium. People’s Political Council, 
since 1943; minister of information, Nov., 
1944-Aug,, 1945; minister of foreign af¬ 
fairs, since Aug,, 1945; author, Com¬ 
parator Constitutions ; address, Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, Chungking. 

5E ffi@5 

Wang Shih-ching (.Miss, prefers Lucy C. 
Wang) 

college president, native of Fukien, born 
in 1899; BA., Iowa; M.A., Michigan; 
president, Hua Nan College for Women, 
since 1930; address, Hua Nan College 
for Women, Nanping. Fukien. 

seibs 

Wang, Shu-chang General 

army officer, native of Liaoning ; graduate, 
Tokyo Military Cadets’ Academy; gov¬ 
ernor, Hopei Province, 1931-32; garrison 
commander, Peiping and Tientsin, 1933- 
35, vice-president, Military Advisory 
Council, 1937-44; councillor, Military 
Advisory Council, since 1944; address. 
Military Advisory Council, Chungking. 

3L®m 

Wang, Te-po 

government official, native of Liaoning, 
born in 1898; giaduate, Chihli Law Col¬ 
lege , civil affairs commissioner, Shensi 
Provincial Government, 1939-41 ; vice- 
minister of interior, 1943-44; chairman, 
Opium Suppression Commission, since 
1944, address, Opium Suppression Com- 
mission, Chungking, 

Wang, Tsao-shih 

pmiessor, native of Kiangsi, born in 1903; 
BA, 1927, M.A., 1928, and PhD., 1929, 
Wisconsin, proiessor in universities in 
Shanghai, 1930-33; member, People’s Po¬ 
litical Council, 1938-42; publisher, Front¬ 
line Daily, since 1939; address f rontline 
Daily, Kian, Kiangsi. 

BE## 

Wang, Tseng-shan (prefers Jelaleddtn 
Wanzinshan) 

Muslim leader, native of Shantung, born 
in 1902; B.A., Yenching Univ., 1925; 
M.A., Istanbul Univ., 1930; member, Leg¬ 
islative Yuan, since 1932; leader, Chinese 
Muslim Goodwill Mission to the Near 
East, 1938; address, Legislative Yuan, 
Chungking. 

Wang, Tso-Yan (see Wang, Cho-jan) 


Wang, Tsuan-hsu General 

army officer, native of Szechwan, born in 
1885; former commander, 44th Army; 
commander-in-chief, 29th Group Army, 
1938; governor, Szechwan Province, 
1938-42; deputy commander-in-chief, 6th 
War Area, 1942-43; deputy commander- 
in-chief, 9th War Area, 1943-44; garrison 
commander, Chungking, since Feb.* 1945;’ 
address. 78 Chin Tang St., Chungking. 

Wang, Tsu-hsiang 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1897; graduate, Peiyang Medical 
College; M.P.H., Johns Hopkins; former 
director, health bureau, Nanking; direc¬ 
tor, health bureau, Yunnan-Burma High¬ 
way; director, public health bureau, 
Chungking, since 1943; appointed direc¬ 
tor, public health bureau, Nanking, Aug., 
1945; address, Nanking Municipal Gov¬ 
ernment, Nanking. 

EE HUH 

Wang, Tung-yuan Lieut.-General 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1898, graduate, Paoting Military 
Academy, 1912; commander, 73rd Army, 
1929-37; deputy commander-in-chief, 32nd 
Group Army, 1938-39; vice-minister, Po¬ 
litical Training Board, National Military 
Council, 1940-43; dean, Central Training 
Corps, 1940-44; governor, Hupeh Prov¬ 
ince, since 3944; address, Hupeh Provin¬ 
cial Government, Knshih 

Wang, Tze-chuang 

government official, native of Shantung, 
born m 1901; graduate, National Peking 
Univ, 1923; member, Kuomintang Cen¬ 
tral Supervisory Committee, since 1935; 
secretary-general, Kuomintang C.S.C., 
since 1935; vice-minister of personnel, 
since 1936; address, 9 Chin Shih Wan* 
Koloshan, Chungking. 

3e=*is 

Wang, Tze-fu 

government official, native of Hunan, born 
in 1894; B.A., Waseda Univ,, Japan, 
1922; civil affairs commissioner. Kiangsi 
Provincial Government, since 1935; ad¬ 
dress, Kiangsi Provincial Government, 
Ningtu. Kiangsi. 

EETSF 

Wang, Tze-kan 

physician, native of Kiangsi, born in 1882; 
B.A., Oberlin; M.Sc., Chicago; MD*, 



St Louis Univ,; former superintendent* 
Changsha Union Hospital; president, 
Kiangsi Provincial Medical College; pres¬ 
ident, Yale in China Medical College; now 
president, National Chung Cheng Medical 
College; address, National Chung Cheng 
Medical College, Kiangsi, 

Wang, Vera Chang (see Chang, Ai«chen) 

£ 98 * 

Wang, Yao-wu Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Shantung, born in 
1906; graduate, Central Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1926; deputy commander-in-chief, 
5th Group Army, and commander, 74th 
Army, 1943-44; commander-in-chief, 5th 
Group Army, 1944-45: commanding gen¬ 
eral, Chinese Army, 4th Regional Com¬ 
mand, since March, 1945; address, c/o 
Ministry of War, Chungking, 

3E3S& 

Wang, Yun-sheng 

journalist, native of Hopei, born in 1901; 
editor-in-chief, Ta Kumj Pao , since 1941; 
authoi, Sixty years of Sino-Japanrse 
Relations (seven volumes" ; address, Ta 
Kum/ Pao, Chungking. 

5E#?T. 

Wang, Yun-wu 

publisher, writer, native oi kuangtuug, 
born in 1888; managing director and 
editor-in-chief. Commercial Press, since 
1930; editor. Wan Kii If’cn kn on the 
Complete Libraiy , consisting of 4,000*vol¬ 
umes of standard works in all branches 
of knowledge, sufficient to furnish a small 
library; inventor of a system of Chinese 
lexicography known as the “ four-corner 
numeral system "; member, resident com¬ 
mittee, People's Political Council, 1938- 
45; member, Chinese Goodwill Mission to 
Great Britain, 1943; elected member, pre¬ 
sidium, People’s Political Council. July. 
1945; address, Commercial Press. Pai 
Hsiang St, Chungking 

Wanzinshan, Jelaleddin (see Wang, 
Tseng-shan) 

Wei, Cho*min (prefers Francis Uho-min 
Wei) 

college president, native of Kwangtung, 
born in 1888; B.A., 1911, and M A., 1915, 
Boone College; M.A., Harvard, 1919; 
Hon. D.C L„ Univ. of the South, U.S.A., 
19^7; Ph.D., London, 1929, president, Hua 
Chung Univ., .since 1926; visiting profes¬ 
sor, Yale, 1937-38; member, People's Po¬ 
litical Council. 1938-42; address, Hua 
Chtmg University. Tali, Yunnan, 


Wei, Francis Cho-mifi (see Wei, Cho* 
min) 

a a 

Wei, Huai 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in 1882; member, Legislative Yuan, 
1928-31; director, civil affairs department, 
National Government, 1932-45; state 
councillor, National Government, since 
Feb., 1945; address, National Govern¬ 
ment, Chungking, 

Wei, Li-huang General 

army officer, native of Anhwei, born in 
1897; graduate, Staff College; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee. since 1935; commander-in-chief, 1st 
War Area, 1938-42; member, National 
Military Council, since 1942; commander- 
in-chief, Chinese Expeditionary Force, 
1942-44; deputy commander-in-chief, Chi- 
nese Ground Forces, since 1944; address. 
General Headquarters, Chinese Ground 
Forces, Kunming. 

an m 

Wei. Tao-ming 

diplomat, native ot kiangsu. burn in 1898; 
doetcur en droit. Pans; minister of jus¬ 
tice, 1928-29; mayor of Nanking, 1930-31; 
ambassador to U S.A , since 1942; mem¬ 
ber, Chinese Delegation to San Francisco 
Conference, 1945; address, Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, Washington. 1) (‘ 

*«& 

Wei, Ting *>hcng 

economist, native of Hupeh, born in 1891; 
member, Legislative Yuan, since 1928; 
former professor of economics, National 
Southeastern, Vouching, National Central, 
and National Fuhtan Uni vs, successively, 
1920-44; member, Chinese Delegation, 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, 1944, address, Legislative 
Yuan, Chungking. 

Wei, Yi-fu 

government official, native of Chekiang, 
horn m 1887; M.F... Cornell; former 
chairman, Railway Technical Committee; 
president. Eurasia Aviation Company; 
vice-president. China National Aviation 
Corporation; superintendent, Pciping- 
Suiyuan Railway, and Pciptng-Hankow 
Railway; superintendent, Post Office; 
technical supervisor, Ministry of Commu¬ 
nications, since 1927; address, Ministry 
of C ommunications, Chungking. 




W$i, Yung-cheng 

government official, native of Kwangst, 
born in 1906; graduate, Moscow Sun 
Yat-sen Univ., and Berlin Univ.; civil 
affairs commissioner, Anhwei Provincial 
Government, since 1940; address, Anhwei 
Provincial Government, Lihwang, Anh¬ 
wei. 

* * 

Wen, Chun 

government official native of Kiangsi, 
bora in 1885; graduate, Waseda Umv„ 
Tokyo; finance commissioner, Kiangsi 
Provincial (iovermnent, since 1932; ad¬ 
dress, Kiangsi Provincial Government, 
Kiangsi. 

vsmx 

Wen, Chun-tien 

government official native of Hupeh, horn 
in 1901; graduate, National Southeastern 
Univ., 1926, and Nanking Arts College. 
1923; director, department of rites and 
customs. Ministry of Interior, since 1938; 
address, Ministry of Interior, Chungking. 

Wen, Yi-yu 

government official native of Hupeh, horn 
in 1900; graduate, National Wuchang 
Commercial College; member, Kuomin- 
tang Central Supervisory Committee, 
since 1935; now comptroller and director- 
general of accounting. National Govern¬ 
ment: addiess. National Government, 
Chungking. 

aasw 

Wen, Yuan-ntng 

government official native of Kwangtimg, 
born in 1900; B A,. M.A . LL ll; studied 
at Univ. of London, 1910-18, graduate, 
Cambridge, 1922; editor-in-chief. Tien 
Fhta Monthly (English), 1935-41; mem¬ 
ber, Legislative Yuan, since 1936; repre¬ 
sentative in India, Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion, 1942; member, Chinese Goodwill 
Mission to Great Britain, 1943; author, 
Imperfect l r nders f anding; address, Legis¬ 
lative Yuan, Chungking. 

Wong. Kong-Yui (see Huang, Kuang-jui) 
Wong, Wen-hao 

government official, geologist, native of 
Chekiang, born in 1889; D.$c„ Louvain 
Univ.; Hon. LL.IX, Univ. of British Co¬ 


lumbia, Canada; Hon. D.Eng., Berlin 
Engineering College; director. National 
Geological Survey of China, since 1922; 
acting chancellor. National Tsing Hua 
Univ., 1931; secretary-general, Executive 
Yuan, 1935-36; secretary-general Chinese 
Delegation to Coronation of King George 
VI, 1937; minister, 3rd Board, National 
Military Council 1937; minister of eco¬ 
nomic affairs, since 1938: president, Chi** 
nose Engineering Society, since 1941; di¬ 
rector, Wai Production Board, since Dec., 
1944 ; vice-president, Executive Yuan, and 
.state councillor, National Government, 
since June, 1945; author, Mineral Re¬ 
sources of China; Earthquake Regions of 
China , and Mountain Ranges of China ; 
address. Executive Yuan, Chungking. 

Woo, P. N. (see Wu, Yun-chu) 

Woo, Z. T. K. (see Wu, Chien) 

Wu, C. H. (see Wu, Chao-hung) 

Wu, Chaucer H. (see Wu, Tseh-hsiang) 

Wu, Chao-hung (prefets C. H. Wu) 

government official native of Ktangsu, 
born in 1911; BA., National Central 
Univ , 1931; secretary, National Re¬ 

sources Commission, 1937-40; chief-secre¬ 
tary and concurrently director, department 
of finance, same commission, since 1941; 
acting seoretarvgeneral War Production 
Board, 1944-45, special assistant to the 
than man of War Production Board; and 
member, war production finance commit¬ 
tee, same board, since 1945; address, Na¬ 
tional Resources Commission, Chungking. 

Wu Chi Mo> (see Wu, Chih-mei) 

Wu, Chi-wei Lieut.-General 

army officer, native *>i Kwangtung, born 
in 1888; gtactuate. Panting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; former commander-in-chief, 9th 
Group Army; pacification commissioner 
of Kvvangtung-Kiangsi-Fukien border re¬ 
gions ; deputy commander-in-chief of 4th 
War Area, 1939; deputy commander-in* 
chief, 6th \\ r ar Area, and concurrently 
commanding general Upper Yangtze 
River Defense Forces; governor, Hunan 
Province, since July, 1945. 

& m 

Wu, Chien (prefets Z. T. K, Won) 

metallurgical engineer, government offi¬ 
cial born in Shanghai, 1875; graduate, 
1895, and Horn Ph,D„ St. Johns Univ.; 
graduate, Birkbeck College and City and 



Guilds College, London; M.S., Sheffield 
Untv., 1908; chief technical adviser, China 
Industrial Co M since 1940; specialist, Min¬ 
istry of Economic Affairs, since 1943; 
member, iron and steel production advi¬ 
sory committee, War Production Board, 
since Nov,, 1944; address, c/o China In¬ 
dustrial Company, North Bank, Chung¬ 
king. 

Wu, Chih-hui (sec Wu, Ching-heng) 

mmm 

Wu, Chih-mei (prefers Wu, Chi Moy) 

woman physician, Kuomintang party 
worker, native of Kwaugtung, horn in 
1897; graduate, Uackett Medical College, 
Canton, 1917; post-graduate work in 
hygiene, Chicago, 1934; reserve member, 
People's Political Council, since 1938; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee, since May, 1945; address, 
Chung Hwa Vocational School for Girls, 
Haitangchi, South Bank, Chungking 

Mi 

Wu, Chmg-chao 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1901; BA, Minnesota; M.A., 
1925, and Ph.D., 1928, Chicago; professor, 
Umv. of Nanking 1928-31 ; professor, 
National Tsing Hua Univ, 1931-35; sen¬ 
ior secretary, Executive Yuan, 1936-37; 
senior secretary. Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, 1938-44; chief secretary, War 
Production Board, since Jan., 1945; ad¬ 
dress, War Production Board. Chungking 

Wu, Ching-ching 

government official, native of Kiaugsu, 
born in 1895; B.S.M.E, Purdue Univ.; 
managing director, Chekiang-Kiangsi 
Pailway Administration, since 1936; di¬ 
rector, department of supplies, Ministry of 
Communications, since 1943; address, 
Ministry of Communications, Chungking, 

SMRtB 

Wu, Ching-henii {Wu, Chih-hui) 

Kuomintang leader, writer, native of 
Kiaugsu, born in 1865; member, Kuonnn- 
tang Central Supervisory Committee, 
since 1924; address, Central Kuomintang 
Headquarters, Chungking. 

Wu f Ching-hsiung (prefers John C. H. 
Wu) 

jurist, government official, native of Che¬ 
kiang, born in 1899; LL.B., Soochow 
Umv.; Ph.D., Michigan, 1921; research 


student, Univ. of Paris, 1921-22; Umv. 
of Berlin, 1922-23; professor and dean, 
Comparative Law College, Soochow 
Univ., 1927-38; chairman, foreign affairs 
committee, Legislative Yuan, since 1932; 
adviser, Chinese Delegation to San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference, 1945; address, Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan, Chungking. 

Wu, Chun-sheng (prefers Ou Tsuin-chen) 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
lx>rn in 1901; B.A., National Southeast 
Univ., 1925, Litt.I)., Parih, 1931; direc¬ 
tor, department of higher education, Min¬ 
istry of Education, since 1938; address, 
Ministry of Education, Chungking. 

Wu, Chung-hsin General 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born m 1884; graduate, Kiangnan Mili¬ 
tary Academy; governor, Anhwei Prov¬ 
ince., 1929; governor, Kweichow Prov¬ 
ince, 1935-37; chairman, Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs Commission, 1936-44; 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee; Governor, Smkiang Province, 
since 1944, address, Sinkiang Provincial 
Government, Tihwa. 

Wu, John C. H, Gee Wu, Ching-hsiung) 

Wu, Kuo-chen (prefers K. C. Wu) 

government official, natise of Hupeh, born 
in 1903, Phi)., Princeton Univ., 1926; 
finance commissioner, Hupeh Provincial 
Government. 1931-32, mayor of Hankow,, 
1932-38; mayor of Chungking, 1939-42, 
vice-minister of foreign affairs, 1943-Aug,, 
1945; minister of information, since Sept.. 
1945, author, Am lent Chinese Polihiat 
Theories , address, Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion, Chungking. 

Wu, Nan-hsuan 

government official, native of Kiangsu. 
born in 1895; B.A., 1922, M.A., 1923, and 
Ed.D, 1929, California, chancellor, Na¬ 
tional Fuhtan Univ., 1942-43, chancellor, 
National Chen Ying-shih Univ., 1943; 
member. Control Yuan, since 1943; mem¬ 
ber, Kuomintang Central Supervisory 
Committee, since May, 1945; address. 
Control Yuan, Chungking. 

tiffin 

Wu, Nan-ju 

government official, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1898; graduate, Peiyang Univ.; 
studied at George Washington Univ. and 



London School of Economics; secretary, 
Chinese Delegation to Washington Con¬ 
ference, 1921-22; 1st secretary, Chinese 
legation, London; director of informa¬ 
tion, Ministry of Foreign Affairs; coun¬ 
sellor and charge d’affaires, Chinese Em¬ 
bassy, Moscow, 1933-37; minister to Den¬ 
mark, 1937: director, protocol department, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, since 1943; 
address, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Chungking. 

*«* 

Wu, Pao-feng 

university president, native of Kiangsu, 
born in 1900; M.S., Michigan; reserve 
member, Kuomintang Central Executive 
C ommittee, since 1935; director, Central 
Broadcasting Administration, 1937-43; 
chancellor, National Chiaotung Univ., 
since 1942; address. National Chiaotung 
University, Chungking 

Wu, Shang-ying 

government official, native of Kwangtuug, 
born m 1892; studied at Columbia College, 
Canada, and Oregon Agricultural College, 
U S.A ; chairman, land law drafting com¬ 
mittee, Legislative Yuan, 1929-39, vice- 
minister of finance, 1931-32; vice-minister 
of interior, 1932; secretary-general, Leg¬ 
islative Yuan, since 1939, author of Land 
Problems and the Chinese Land Laze; 
address, Legislative Yuan, Chungking. 

**m 

Wu, Ta-chun 

government official, native oi Fukien, born 
in 1903; B.S., M B.A., Pennsylvania: 
director-general of statistics, National 
Government, since 1932; address. National 
Government, Chungking 

Wu, Te-ehen (see Wu, Tieh-cheng) 

Wu, Tich-cheng General 

{piefrts Wu, Tc-chcn) 

Kuomintang and government official, na¬ 
tive of Kwangtuug, born in 1888; com¬ 
mander, Kwangtuug Revolutionary Army, 
1920; commander, gendarmes of Kwang- 
tung. and police commissioner of Canton, 
1923; commander, 17th Division, 1926; 
reconstruction commissioner, Kwangtuug, 
1928; member, Legislative Yuan, 1929-32; 
mayor of Shanghai, 1932-37; garrison 
commander of Shanghai and Wposung, 
1932-37; governor. Kwangtuug Province, 
1937-38; minister, Kuomintang Board of 
Overseas Affairs, 1939; member, Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Executive Committee, since 


1929; secretary-general , Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee, since 1940; 
member, standing committee, C. E. C, 
since 1945; address, Kuomintang Central 
Headquarters, Chungking. 

*SflS 

Wu, Ting-chang 

government official, hanker, native of Che¬ 
kiang, horn in 1884; graduate, Japanese 
Commercial College, 1909; chairman, 
Banking Syndicate of Yen Yeh, Kin- 
cheng. Continental, and China and South 
Sea Banks, 1922-35; president, Ta Kung 
Pao f 1926-39; minister of industry, 1935- 
37; minister of 4th Board, National Mili¬ 
tary Council, 1937; governor, Kweichow 
Province, 1937-45; deputy pacification 
commissioner of Yunnan and Kweichow, 
1939-45; secretary-general, National Gov¬ 
ernment, since 1945; address, National 
Government. Chungking. 

*iflft 

Wu, Tseh-hsiang {prefers Chaucer H. 
Wu) 

diplomatic official, native of Szechwan, 
born in 1897; studied at Tsing Hua and 
London Univs ; member, Treaty Com¬ 
mission, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
1930-34; foreign affairs commissioner for 
Szechwan, 1934-41; secretary-general, 
Chungking Municipal Government, 1938- 
41; commissioner for foreign affairs to 
Sinkiang Province, 1942-44; minister to 
Chile, since March, 1945; address, Chinese 
Legation, Santiago, Chile. 

Wu, Wen-tsao 

proiessor, government official, native of 
Kiangsi, horn in 1901; B A., Dartmouth 
College, 1925; MA, 1926, and Ph.D„ 

1928, Columbia; professor and dean, de¬ 
partment of sociology, Yenching Univ., 
1933-38, founder and dean, department of 
sociology, National Yunnan Univ., 1938- 
40; counsellor. Supreme National Defense 
Council, since 1941; address, Supreme 
National Defense Council, Chungking. 

Wu, Yi-fang (Miss) 

college president, native of Hanchow, 
Chekiang, horn in Hupeh, 1893; R.A., 
Ginling College for Women: M.A. and 
Ph J)., Michigan; Sc.D„ St John’s Univ.; 
LL.D., Smith College; chairman, National 
Christian Council, since 1935; Chinese 
delegate, Institute of Pacific Relations, 

1929, 1931 and 1933; Chinese delegate. 
International Congress of Women, Chi¬ 
cago, 1933; president, Ginling College for 
Women, since 1928; member. People's 



Political Council since 1938; member, 
presidium, P.P.C, since 1941; member, 
Chinese Delegation to San Francisco Con¬ 
ference, 1945; address, Ginling College for 
Women, Huahsipa, Chengtu. 

Wu, Yun-chu (prefers P. N. Woo) 

industrialist, native of Kiang.su, born in 
1891; former general manager, Tien Chu 
Seasonal Powder Factory; now general 
manager, Tien Yuan Electrical Plant, and 
member, National Resources Commission ; 
address, Tien Yuan Electrical Plant, 
Chungking. 

**» 

Wu, Yun-peng 

government official, burn in Right Aokhan 
Banner, Joude League, northern Jchol, 
1904; graduate. National Peking Uiuv., 
1925; lecturer. Frontier Research Insti¬ 
tute, General Staff, 1933; now resident 
representative of Mongolia in Chungking, 
and member, Legislative Yuan; address, 
Legislate e Yuan 

Yan& Ai-yuan (general 

army otmimnuu, native of Shansi, born 
in 1890; graduate, Panting Military Acad¬ 
emy ; reserve member, Kuonuntang t (Mi¬ 
tral Executive ( omnnttee, since 1931 : 
former governor of Oiahar; now deputy 
commander-in-chief, 2nd War Aiea 

Yang, Chau (see Yang, Tuan-lu) 

m&m 

Yang, Cheng-hsun 

government official, native of Hunan, 
born in 1895; B.S 1920. and M S 1921, 
M.I.T.; director, department of railways, 
Ministry of Communications, 1938-45; ad¬ 
viser, same ministry, since J943; address, 
Ministry of Communications, Chungking, 

® 

Yang, Chieh General 

military officer, diplomat, native of Yun¬ 
nan, born in 1891 ; graduate. Japanese 
Staff College, 1924; commander, 6th 
Army, 1926; former member, National 
Military Council; president, Central Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1927; president. Staff Col¬ 
lege,'1931-38; chief of the General Staff, 
1928-30; chief, Military Mission to Eu¬ 
rope, 1933; chief, Military Mission to 
Great Britain and U.SA., 1944; ambassa¬ 
dor to U.S.S R., 3938-40; member, Kuo- 
mintang Central Executive Committee, 
since 1931; address, 2 Pengchiawan, 
South Bank, Chungking. 


Yang, Gho*an (prefers Yang T$o*ngan) 

government official, native of Fukien, born 
in 1898; graduate, Peking French Col¬ 
lege ; reconstruction commissioner, Kiaug- 
m Provincial Government, 1939-43; sec¬ 
retary-general, Chungking Municipal 
Government, since 1943; appointed mayor 
of Harbm, Sept, 1945. 

Yang, Chun-mai 

government official, native of Shantung, 
l)oin m 1901 ; graduate, Hiroshima Nor¬ 
mal College, 1924; director, civil affairs 
depaitment, Ministry of Interior, since 
1942; address, Ministry of Interior, 
Chungking 

««* 

Yang, Chung-chien 

palaeontologist, native of Shensi, born in 
1897; graduate. National Peking Univ., 
3923; PhD, Munich, 1927; expert, Na¬ 
tional Geological Survey of China, since 
1928; author, A Complete Osteology of 
i.ufenqosaurus ffuenctyoung, a new spec¬ 
imen discovered by the author at Lufeng, 
Yunan, 1941 ; address, National Geological 
Survey of ( hma, Peipei, Szechwan. 

Yang, Hsuan-cheng Vice-Admiral 

naval officer, native of Hunan, born in 
1889, graduate, Tokyo Naval Gunnery 
School and Tokyo Torpedo School; 
Naval Attache, Chinese Embassy, Tokyo, 
1932-33; director, 2nd department, Board 
of Mihtar> Operations, National Military 
Council. 1939-44; director, Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Bureau, National Military Council, 
1944; appointed secretary-general, Peiping 
Municipal Government, Sept.. 1945; ad¬ 
dress, Municipal Government. Peiping. 

Yang, Hu Lieut.-General 

at my officer, native of Anhwei, born in 
1888; garrison commander, Shanghai and 
Woosung area, 1932-37; member, Kuf>- 
mintang C entral Supervisory Committee, 
since 1931 ; president, Chinese Seamen’s 
Union; address. Fan Chuang, Kuo Fu 
Road. Chungking 

Yang, Ju-mei (prefers Young, Y'u-mei) 

government official, native of Hupeh; 
graduate, Tokyo Commercial Univ., 
Japan; director-general of budgets, since 
1931; address, Directorate of Budgets, 
National Government, Chungking, 



Yang, Konta (see Yang, Kung-ta) 

m&m 

Yang, Kung-ta (prefers Konta Yang) 

government official, native of Szechwan, 
horn in 1907; graduate, ecole sciences 
politiques, Paris Univ.; professor and 
dean, College of Law, National Central 
Univ., 1930-32; member, Legislative 
Yuan, 1932-44; chairman. Chungking 
Municipal Kuomintang Headquarters, 
1942-44; finance commissioner, Kweichow 
Provincial Government, since 1945; ad¬ 
dress, Kweichow Provincial Government, 
Kweiyang. 

Yang, Liang-kung 

government official, native of Anhwei, 
born in 1896; BA, National Peking 
Univ., 1920; M.A., Stanford, 1926; Ph.D., 
New York, 1927; member, Control Yuan, 
1933-38; supervisory commissioner of 
Control Yuan in Anhwei-Kiangsi area, 
since 1938; address, Supervisory Com¬ 
missioner’s Office, Kiaugsi, 

m m 

Yang, Sen General 

army officer, government official, native of 
Szechwan, born in 1889, graduate, ad¬ 
vanced course, Szechwan Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1910; commander. 20th Army, 1933- 
36; commander-in-chief, 27th Group 
Army, 1938-39; deputy commander-in- 
chief, 6th War Area, 1939-40; deputy 
commander-in-chief. 9th War Area. 1940- 
44; governor, Kweichow Province, since 
Feb., 1945. address. Kweichow Provincial 
Government. Kweiyang 

Yang, Tso*ngan (see Yang, Cho-an) 

t»«SA 

Yang, Tuan-lu (prefers Chau Yang) 

professor, native of Hunan, bom in 1885; 
studied in Japan. 1906-11; London School 
of Economics, 1913-^0, dnector, Research 
Institute of Social Sciences, Academia 
Sinica. 1928-29; professor, National Wu¬ 
han Univ., since 1930; member, People’s 
Political Council, since 1937; address, 
National Wuhan University, Loshan, 
Szechwan. 

taarn 

Yang, Yun-chu 

government official, native of Hopei, born 
in 1900; LL,B„ Tokyo Imperial Univ.; 
professor, National Peiping Univ., 1929- 
30; consul-general. Yokohama, 1936-37; 
first secretary, Chinese Embassy in To¬ 


kyo, 1936-37; charge d’affaires, Chinese 
Embassy, Tokyo, 1938; director, Asiatic 
affairs department. Ministry of Foreign; 
Affairs, 1938-40; director, east Asiatic 
affairs department, same ministry, since 
1940; address. Ministry of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, Chungking. 

m&m 

Yang, Yung-ching 

university president, native of Chekiang, 
born in 1891, M.A. and LL.B., George 
Washington; Hon. LL.D., Southern Univ., 
U.S.A.; president, Soochow Univ., since 
1927; director, speaker’s bureau, Chinese 
News Service, since 1943; address, Chi¬ 
nese News Service, New York City. 

v Yang, Yung-nien 

health expert, government official, native 
of Hopei, born in 1901; B.S, Manchurian 
Medical College, 1921; M.D., Keio Medi¬ 
cal College. 1931; director, Northwest 
Epidemic Prevention Bureau, sinc& 1938; 
Northwest health commissioner, and di¬ 
rector. National Northwest Institute of 
Health, since 1942; address, Hsiao Hsi 
Hu, Lanchow, Kansu. 

m & 

Yao, Tsung Lieut,-General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1890; graduate. Staff College; command¬ 
er, Kt Gatrison Division, 1927; police 
commissioner. Nanking, 1930; acting di¬ 
rector, main office. National Military 
Council 1938; deputy director, main office. 
National Military Council since 1938; 
adds ess, National Military Council, 
C hungking 

m&n 

Yeh, Chi-sun 

physicist, born in Shanghai, 1898; B.A., 
Chicago, 1920; Ph.D., Harvard, 1923; 
professor. National Southeastern Univ., 
Nanking, 1924-25, professor. National 
Tsmg Hua Univ.. since 1925; councillor, 
Academia Sinica, 1935-40; secretary- 
general Academia Sinica. 1941-43; now 
professor, National Southwest Associated 
Univ., and diiector, Research Institute of 
National Tsing Hua Univ,; address, Na¬ 
tional Southwest Associated University, 
Kunming. 

Yeh. George (see Yeh, Kung-chao) 

m&m 

Yeh, Kung-chao (prefers George Yeh) 

government official native of Kvvangtung. 
born in 1904; B.A„ Amherst College; 



M.A., Harvard; research fellow, Cam¬ 
bridge; director, London office, Ministry 
of Information, since 1942; address, 3 
Bentinck Street, London. 

*»* 

Yeh, Sho-chung 

publisher, native of Chekiang, horn in 
19U2; B.A., Peking Univ., 1925; educa¬ 
tion commissioner, Chekiang Provincial 
Government, 1933; secretary. National 
Military Council, 1937-38; member, Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council, since 1940; deputy 
director, National Compilation and Trans¬ 
lation Bureau, since 1944; address. Na¬ 
tional Compilation and Translation Bu¬ 
reau, Peipei, Szechwan. 

Yen Chi-tze (prefers Ny Tsi-ze) 

physicist, native of Chekiang, born in 
1900; B.S., National Southeast Univ., 
1923; hcencie es-sciences, Paris, 1925, 
docteur es-sciences, Paris, 1927; director, 
Research Institute of Physics, National 
Academy of Peiping, since 1930; address, 
National Academy of Peiping, Kunming. 

SB UK 

Yen, Fu-ching 

health director, born m Shanghai, 1882; 
M.D., Yale, D.T.M., Liverpool; CPJL, 
Harvard; dean, college of medicine, Na¬ 
tional Central Univ. in Shanghai, and 
superintendent, Chinese Red Cross Hospi¬ 
tal, Shanghai, 1928-38; director, National 
Health Administration, 1938-41. 

Yen, Hsi-shan General 

at my officer, native of Shansi, born in 
1883; graduate, Japanese Military Cadets’ 
Academy; governor, Shansi Province, 
1912-27; comniandcr-in-thtef, 3rd Group 
Army, 1928; garrison commander of Pei¬ 
ping and Tientsin, 1928; state councillor. 
National Government, since 1932; pacifi¬ 
cation commissioner of Shansi and Sui- 
yuan, 1932-37; commander-in-chief, 2nd 
War Area, since 1937, governor, Shansi 
Province, since 1943; address, Shansi Pro¬ 
vincial Government, Hsingchi 

#snt 

\ en, Hsun-fu Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Hupeh, born m 
|t$93; graduate, Paotmg Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1914; graduate. Staff College, 1919; 
director, 4th department, Board of Mili¬ 
tary Operations, National Military Coun¬ 
cil, since 1943; address, 4 Liyi Road, Out¬ 
side Weisi Gate, Kweiyang, 


MXK 

Yen, Hui-ching (prefers W. W* Yen) 

retired diplomatic official, born in Shang¬ 
hai, 1877; B.A., Virginia, 1900; Litt.D,, 
National Peking Univ., 1906; former min* 
ister to U.S.A., Germany, Sweden, and 
Denmark; minister of foreign affairs i 
premier ; minister of agriculture and com¬ 
merce ; minister of interior; ambassador 
to U.S.S.R.; represented China at a num¬ 
ber of international conferences and 
League of Nations meetings. 

Yen, James Y. C. (see Yen, Yang*chu} 

Yen, W. W. (see Yen, Hui-ching) 

Yen, Yang-chu (prefers James Y. C„ Yen) 

social worker, educator, native of Sze¬ 
chwan. born in 1893; B.A , Yale, 1918; 
M.A., Princeton, 1920; started mass edu¬ 
cation work in Chinese Labor Corps in 
France during 1st Wot Id War and later 
at Tinghsien, Hopei ptovince; president, 
Hopei Provincial Institute of Political and 
Social Reconstruction, 1934; director. 
Hunan Provincial School of Public Ad 
ministration, 1938; now general director, 
National Association of Mass Education 
Movement, president, College of Ruial 
Reconstruction; member. People's Politi¬ 
cal Council; chairman, National Associa¬ 
tion for Rural Reconstruction; author, 
The 7 iitt/hsint Movement tn Rural Re- 
constnieium , 1934; now m U.S.A. 

MSt 

li en, Yao-chiu 

industrialist, native of Chekiang, horn in 
1890, graduate. National Tungehi Umv., 
1919; former president. Association of 
Factories Moved to Szechwan, now man¬ 
ager, Shanghai Machine Works; address, 
Shanghai Machine Works; address, 
Shanghai Machine Works, Shapiugpa. 
Chungking 

Yin, Tsan-hsun 

geologist, native of Hopei, horn in 1902; 
licencie es-sciences, 1928, and docteur es- 
sciences, 1931, Lyons; expert, National 
Geological Survey of China, since 1931, 
director, Kiangsi Geological Survey, 1937- 
38; deputy director, National Geological 
Survey of China, since 1940; address, 
National Geological Survey of China, 
Peipei, Szechwan, 

Young. Yu-mei (see Yang Ju-mei) 



Yu, Chi-shih Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1903; graduate, Whampoa Military Acad¬ 
emy, 1924; graduate, Staff College, 1944; 
former commander, 88th Division and 74th 
Army; deputy commander-in-chief, 20th 
Army Group; commander, Generalissimo’s 
Guards, since 1942; address, National 
Military Council, Chungking. 

'V u. Chtng-sung 

astronomer and physicist, native of Amoy, 
Fukien, born in 1897; C.E., Lehigh ; M.S., 
Pittsburgh; Ph.D, California; fellow, 
Royal Astronomical Society; director, 
Astronomical Research Institute, Acade¬ 
mia Sinica, since 1929, director. National 
Institute for the Manufacture of Science 
Instruments, Ministry of Education, ad¬ 
dress, c/o Ministry of Education, Chung¬ 
king. 

\ u, Ching-tang 

Kuonuntang official, native of KiangM, 
born in 1895, M A , Iowa ; member, Kuo- 
miutang Centra! Executive Committee, 
since 1935; vice-minister of education, 
1938-44 ; vice-minister, Kuomintang Board 
of Organization, since 1944; address, 
Boaid of Organization, Chungking 

Yu. Ghun-hsien 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
born m 1903, graduate, National Sun 
Yat-sen Cniv.; member, Kuomintang 
Centra] Executive Committee, since 1935; 
now member of standing committee, and 
director of overseas education, Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission; address, 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
Chungking 

Yu, Fei-peng Lieut.-General 

army officer, native of Chekiang, born in 
1883 ; graduate, Quartermaster & School; 
minister of communications, 1936-37; min¬ 
ister, Transport and Supplies Board, Na¬ 
tional Military Council, 1937-44; member, 
Kuomintang Central Executive Commit¬ 
tee, since 1935; minister of communica¬ 
tions, and concurrently director, War 
Transport Board, since Jan,, 1945; ad¬ 
dress, Ministry of Communications, 
Chungking. 


&mu 

Yu, Han-mou General 

army officer, born in Kaoyao, Kwangtung, 
1896; commander, 1st Kwangtung Army, 
1935; military affairs commissioner of 
Kwangtung, 1936; now commander-in- 
chicf, 7th War Area. 

Yu, Hsueh-chung General 

army officer, native of Shantung, born in 
1889; commander, 20th Army, 1928; gar¬ 
rison commander, Peiping and Tientsin 
area, 1930-31; governor, Hopei Province, 

1932- 35; commander, 51st Army, 1932-35; 
commander, Szechwan-Shensi-Kansu bor¬ 
der area, 1935-36; governor, Kan^u Prov¬ 
ince, 1935-36; military affairs commis¬ 
sioner of* Ktangsu, 1937; commander, 
5th Army, 1938; commander-jp-chief, 
Kiangsu-Shanturig War Area, 1939; vice- 
president, Military Advisory Council, 
since 1944; address, Military Advisory 
Council, C hungking 

Li, Hung-chun (ptefeis O. K. \ 

government official, native of Kwangtung, 
horn m 1898; secretary-general, 1928-37, 
and mayor, 1937, (Greater Shanghai Mu¬ 
nicipality ; managing director, Central 
Trust, 1937-41 ; vice-minister of finance, 
1941-44; minister of finance, since Dec., 
1944 ; appointed governor of C'entral Bank 
of China. July, 1945; address. Ministry of 
Finance, Chungking 

Yu. Ming-yu 

metallurgical engineer, native of Che¬ 
kiang, born m 1896; M.S. in metallurgy, 
Univ. of California, founder and general 
manager, Ta Hsin Iron and Steel Indus¬ 
tries, Shanghai, since 1933; chief engineer 
and general manager, Yu Hsin Iron and 
Steel Industries, Ltd., since 1937; ad¬ 
dress, Yu Hsin Iron and Steel Industries, 
Ltd., Chungking. 

3 s * « 

Yu, Pin, Bishop (prefers Paul Yupin) 

Catholic leader, native of Heilungkiang, 
horn in 1901, Ph I).. St. Thomas* Acad¬ 
emy, Rome, 1926; ordained priest in St. 
John’s Basilica, 1928; D.D., Univ. of 
Propaganda, 1929; sent to Abyssinia in 
1929 as member of Pontifical Mission; 
received D.Sc. from Univ. of Italy. 1933; 
inspector of Catholic schools in China, 

1933- 36; appointed bishop of Sozusa, Pal¬ 
estine, and vicar apostolic of Nanking. 
1936; member, People's Political Council, 



since 1938; appointed administrator apos¬ 
tolic of Loshan, Szechwan. 1944; address, 
c/o Vi Skih Pan, Chungking. 

^jige 

Yu, Shang-yuan (prefers Yui, Shang-yuen) 

college president, playwright, producer, 
native of Hupeh, born in 1897; BA., 
National Peking Univ., 1921; studied 
dramatic arts in Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and in Columbia, 1923-25; 
president, National Academy of Dramatic 
Arts, since 1935; address, National Acad¬ 
emy of Dramatic Arts, Kiangan, Sze¬ 
chwan, 

Yu, Sung-yun (prefers C. Y. Yue) 

physician, government official, native of 
Chekiang, born in 1898; graduate, Na¬ 
tional Tung Chi Univ,; M.D., Hamburg, 
1936, professor, Kiangsu Medical Col¬ 
lege ; president, Kiangsu High Midwifery 
School; director, department of medical 
administration, and chairman, Commission 
on American Red Cross Donations, Na¬ 
tional Health Administration, since 1940, 
appointed director, public health bureau, 
Shanghai, Aug., 1945; address, Municipal 
Government, Shanghai 

urn* 

Yu, Ta-fu (prefers Yue Daff) 

novelist, native of Chekiang, born in 
1897; graduate, Tokyo Imperial Univ.; 
writer of many widely read short stories 
and novels. 

Yu, Ta-wei General 

army officer native of Chekiang, born in 
1898; studied at Harvard and Berlin; 
director, Ordnance Administration, Min¬ 
istry of War, 1933-44; vice-minister of 
war, since Dec, 1944; awarded US 
Legion of Merit, 1943; British Order of 
the Bath, 1944; address, Ministry of 
War, Chungking 

Xu, Tsun-chi (prefers Tsunechi Yu) 

consular official, native of Hopei, born in 
1899; B S. and Ph,B., Denison; M.5 and 
O-Sc., New York; B.A , M.A. and Ph.D., 
Columbia; consul-general, New York, 
since 1935; address, Chinese Consulate- 
General. New York. 


Yu, Yu-jen 

government official, native of Shensi, born 
in 1878 ; edited National Herald. Min Hu 
Poo, Min Yu Pan, and Min Li Pao , sue- 
cessively, in Shanghai to propagate revo¬ 
lutionary sentiments; minister of com¬ 
munications. 1911; commander-in-chief, 
Northwestern Revolutionary Forces, 1917- 
21, now president. Control Yuan; mem¬ 
ber, standing committee, Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee; address, 
Control Yuan, Chungking. 

Yuan, Thomas L. (see Yuan, Tun-li) 

Yuan, Tun-li (prefers Thomas L. Yuan) 

physical education expert, native oi Ho¬ 
pei, horn in 1895; B.S . Chicago, 1925; 
CP H„ Johns Hopkins, 1926; M.A., 

Columbia, 1927 ; professor and head, phys¬ 
ical education department, National Pei¬ 
ping Normal Univ, 1930-35; dean of 
faculty and ptofessoi, same institution, 
1935-39; dean of studies and professor, 
National Northwest Teachers College, 
since 1939, on lecture tour m U.S A at 
invitation of US Depattment of Slate, 
1945; addiess, c-'o Chinese Embassy, 
W ashington D. C. 

■R PJlffl 

Yuan, Tung-li 

library expert, native of Hopei, born in 
1895; BUS, New York State Library 
School; director. National Library of 
Peiping, since 1927; address, c/o National 
Lihraiv of Peiping, Chungking 

Yue. C. Y. (see Yu. Sung*vun) 

Yue, Duff (see Yu, Ta-fu) 

Yin, O. K. (see Yu, Hung-chun) 

Yin, Shang-yuen (see Yu, Shanfc-yuan) 

is m 

Yun, ('hen 

electrical engineer, government official, 
native of Kiangsu, horn in 1900; graduate. 
National Chiaotung Univ., 1921; M.M.E.. 
Wisconsin, 1922, director, department of 
electrical enterprises, National Resources 
(omnussion, 1938-41; general manager, 
Central Electrical Manufacturing Works, 
since 1937, address, P.O. Box 1000, 
Kunming 

Yung, W. W. (see Yung. Chi-yung) 
Yupin, Paul (see Yu, Pin) 

Zen, Hung-chun (see Jen, Hung-cbun) 


Yu, Tsunechi (see Yu, Tsun-chi) 



CHAPTER XXIV, 

CHRONOLOGY OF MAJOR EVENTS 


1937 

July 7.—Japanese soldiers in night ma¬ 
neuvers in the vicinity of Lukouchiao 
(Marco Polo Bridge) west of Peiping 
attacked Wanping city. 

July 10.—Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs lodged a written protest with the 
Japanese Embassy in Nanking 

July 17.—China sent a memorandum to 
the powers interested in the Far East on 
Japan’s provocation in North China. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek laid 
down four minimum conditions for the 
settlement of the Lukouchiao ‘incident’ 1 
in a speech delivered at Ruling, summer 
resort in northern Kiangsi, 

July 25.--Japanese Army sent an ulti¬ 
matum to General Sung Cheh-yuan, Chi¬ 
nese commander in the Hopci-Chabar 
area, demanding the evacuation of Chinese 
troops from Peiping and its vicinity. 
General Sung ordered his 29th Army to 
resist. 

July 27 .—Japanese troops attacked Pei¬ 
ping and besieged the city. 

July 28.—Chinese evacuated Peiping 
during the night. 

July 29 —Fighting broke out in Tien¬ 
tsin. 

July 31.—Chinese evacuated Tientsin 
and its vicinity 

August h —Japanese ordered the evac¬ 
uation of Japanese nationals from Han¬ 
kow and the transference of Japanese 
Concession in Hankow to Chinese au¬ 
thorities. 

August 13.—Fighting broke out at 
Shanghai. 

Chinese National Government an¬ 
nounced that the Yangtze River below 
Chinkiang had been mined and was closed 
to traffic 

August 14.—Chinese Air Force went 
into action on the Shanghai front, 

August IS.-—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs issued statement reviewing 
Japanese aggression. 

Note. —All happening* \n the Western Hem- 
iaphere are western longitude date. 


August 21 —Treaty of Non-Aggression 
signed between Chinese and Soviet Gov¬ 
ernments in Nanking. 

August 26.—Japanese planes bombed 
and machine-gunned the car of British 
Ambassador Sir Hughe Knatchhull- 
Hugessen near Wusih, Kiangsu Sir 
Hughe was wounded in the back by 
machine-gun fire. The car flew British 
flag and had a Union Jack painted on 
its roof. 

August 27. —Chinese evacuated Kalgan, 
capital of Chahar. 

August 30.—The National Government 
ordered the drafting of able-bodied male 
citizens for military service in accordance 
with the Conscription Law. 

China sent a statement to the League 
of Nations on the events since July 7. 

September 1.—The National Govern¬ 
ment issued N C$500,000,090 Liberty 
Bonds. 

September 5.—The Japanese Second and 
Third Fleets began to blockade the China 
coast from Chingwangtao in the north to 
Pakhoi m the south. Excepted were 
Tsingtao and waters belonging to leased 
territories of third powers. 

September 10.—The “ Chinese Red 
Army " was reorganized under the Na¬ 
tional Military Council to fight as part 
of the Chinese national army. 

September 15.—China appealed to 
League Assembly against Japanese ag¬ 
gression under Article XVII of the 
League Covenant. 

September 22.—Chinese Communist 
Party issued a manifesto renouncing all 
Communistic programs and pledging all 
support to the realization of the Three 
People’s Principles. It announced the 
abolition of the government of the so- 
called “Chinese Soviet Republic’' and 
the “ Red Army/' 

September 24.—Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in an interview in Nanking with 
the foreign press asserted that China was 
fighting not only for her own existence, 
but to uphold the principles of the Nine- 
Power Treaty, the Anti-War Pact, and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations* 



October 5.—The National Government 
in a mandate ordered the postponement of 
the convocation of the National People’s 
Congress which was scheduled to be con¬ 
vened on November 12, 1937. 

October 6,—The Assembly of the 
League of Nations adopted the Advisory 
Committee’s resolution pledging moral 
support to China. Japan was pronounced 
guilty of invading China in violation of 
her treaty obligations. 

The U. S. State Department issued a 
statement condemning Japan’s invasion of 
China and upholding the principle of 
sanctity of treaties and deplored the use 
of force. 

October 14.—Kweisui, capital of Sui- 
yuan, fell to the enemy. 

Oitohcr 16.—The National Government 
received and accepted invitation to at¬ 
tend the Nine-Power Conference to he 
held in Brussels on October 30. 

Oc’ober 17.—Paotow, western terminus 
of the Peiping-Suiyuan Railway, fell to 
the enemy. 

October 27 .—Japan formally declined 
invitation to attend Nine-Power Confer¬ 
ence. 

October 29.—Puppet Mongol State, 
called “ Autonomous Government of In¬ 
ner Mongolia,” was established by the 
Japanese. 

November 3—Nine-Power Conference 
opened in Brussels. 

November 5.—Japanese landed near 
Chapoo on northern shore of Hangchow 
Bay. 

Japan, Germany and Italy signed Anti- 
Comintern Pact, 

November 9.—Chinese troops completed 
evacuation of Taiyuan, capital of Shansi. 

Chinese began evacuation of Shanghai 
area. 

November 12.—Chinese completed evac¬ 
uation, of Shanghai. 

Notrmbcr 20.—Japanese established 
Imperial Headquarters to direct invasion 
activities. 

The National Government announced 
its removal from Nanking to Chungking. 

November 24.—With Italy voting in 
opposition, the Nine-Power Conference 
adopted its report and declaration, urging 
a suspension of hostilities and a resort to 


peaceful means to find a settlement, and 
then adjourned indefinitely. 

December 11.—Sino-Liberian Treaty of 
Amity was signed in Paris. 

December 12.—The U.S.S. Panay, 
Yangtze River gunboat, was bombed and 
sunk by Japanese planes near Hohsien, 
Anhwei. A number of casualties were 
suffered by the Americans. The H.M.S. 
Ladybird and H.M.S. Bee were shelled 
by Japanese artillery near Wuhu. 

December 13,—Chinese evacuated Nan¬ 
king. 

December 14—Japanese puppet regime 
was established in Peiping, styled “ Pro¬ 
visional Government of the Republic of 
China.” 

December 24.—Hangchow, capital of 
Chekiang, fell to the enemy. 

December 27. —Tsinan, capital of Shan¬ 
tung. fell to the enemy. 

December 31.—'Tsingtao. important port 
of Shantung, was evacuated by the Chi¬ 
nese. 

1938 

January I.—Government changes were 
decided upon at Wuchang, capital of 
Hupeh, with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek devoting himself to military affairs. 
The Ministry of Navy was abolished. The 
Ministry of Economic Affairs was estab¬ 
lished The Ministry of Railways was 
merged with the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions. 

January 16.—Japan announced decision 
reached at Imperial Conference on Jan¬ 
uary 11, that Japan would henceforth re¬ 
fuse to deal with the Chinese National 
Government. 

January 18— S Kawagoe, Japanese 
Ambassador to China, recalled by the 
Japanese Government 

January 20—Hsu Shih-ying, Chinese 
Ambassador to Japan, left Japan for 
China. 

February 2.—The League Council rec¬ 
ommended that members of the League 
individually extend aid to China. 

February 20.—Hitler announced Ger¬ 
many’s decision to recognize the puppet 
regime in the Chinese Northeastern Prov¬ 
inces. 

February 23.—General I wane Matsuh 
Commander-in-Chief of Japanese farces in 
Central China, recalled and succeeded by 
General Shinroku Hata. 



Chinese planes bombed Formosa. First 
time for any part of the Japanese Empire 
to be bombed by foreign military planes. 

Vcbruary 25.—Chinese Government 
protested to Berlin against Germany’s de¬ 
cision to recognize th# puppet organiza¬ 
tion in C hinese Northeastern Provinces. 

March 1 —First Sino-Soviet Credit 
Loan of US$50,000,000 concluded. 

March 14 —The National Government 
banned private foreign exchange opera¬ 
tions. Sales of foreign exchange was 
centralized through the Central Bank of 
China. 

March 28.—New puppet regime under 
the Japanese called “ Reformed Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of China 14 estab¬ 
lished in Nanking. 

Marih 29 —Emergency National Con¬ 
gress of Kuonuntang opened in Wuchang, 

Apnl 1 — Emergency National Congress 
of Kuonuntang closed Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was elected Tsnn</tsai 
of Kuonuntang ami the Ptoi/ram of 
Armed Resistance and Rational Rccoit- 
stnntion adopted I tensions were made 
to form the San Mm Cltu I Youth Coips 
and the PeoplCs Political Council 

Apnl b.- The Fourth Plenary Session 
of the Central Executive* Committee of 
the Kuonuntang opened at Wuchang 

April 7—General Li Tsung jen re¬ 
ported victory at Taierhchwang 

Apnl 8. -The Fourth Plenary Session 
of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Kuomintang closed Regulations gov¬ 
erning the People's Political Council were 
adopted. 

May 1 —Chinese Ministry of Finance 
issued 1938 National Defense Loan 
amounting to NC$500,000,000 and 1^38 
Gold Loan amounting to CGU* 100.000,000, 
£10.000,000 and L S$50,000,000. 

May 6 .— The National Government 
lodged formal protest with Great Britain 
against Anglo-Japanese agreement on 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 

May 12.—Japanese occupied Amoy in 
Fukien 

Germany formally recognized the Japa¬ 
nese puppet regime in the Chinese North¬ 
eastern Provinces 

May 14— The 101st Session of the 
League Council adopted a resolution urg- 

* OGU— TuMoms Gold Unit. 0«<r CGU is 
equivalent to NC$20. 


mg League members to give serious and 
sympathetic consideration to requests for 
aid they may receive from China. » 

May 19.—Chinese evacuated Hsuchow, 
railway junction in northern Kiangsu. 

May 20.—Chinese planes flew oyer 
western Japan and dropped leaflets. First 
time in war that Japan proper was visited 
by foreign military planes. 

May 21.—-Hitler ordered German mili¬ 
tary advisers serving with the Chinese 
Army to return to Germany. 

June 6.—Chinese evacuated Kaifeng, 
capital of Honan. 

June 7.—Yellow River dikes collapsed 
below Chengchow as a result of hostilities. 

June 11.—Chinese Embassy in Tokyo 
closed by order of the National Govern¬ 
ment. # 

June 12.—Chinese evacuated Anking, 
capital of Anhwei. 

Julv 1 —Second Sino-Soviet Credit of 
US$50,000,(KM) was concluded. 

July 3.— French Government announced 
the occupation of Paracel Islands, Chinese 
jx>ssessinns south of Hainan Island. 

July 6 First session of People’s Po¬ 
litical Council opened at Hankow. 

July 7 —-Chinese Ambassador to France, 
Wellington Koo, reminded French For¬ 
eign Minister Georges Bonnet of Chinese 
soveieignty over Paracel Islands 

July 13.— Program of Armed Resistance 
and Rational Reconstruction was adopted 
by People's Political Council. 

July 15- -First session of People’s Po¬ 
litical Council closed 

July 2b.—Kiukiang, trading town on 
the Yangtze m Kiangsi, fell to the enemy. 

September 11.- China officially invoked 
Article XVII of the League Covenant. 

September 25. -Chinese Delegation at 
Geneva was instructed to demand the 
application of Article XVI of League 
Covenant. 

September 30 Leagqe Council adopted 
report urging member states to abstain 
from any action that would weaken China 
and to consider individually measures to 
aid China. Members might act according 
to stipulations of Article XVI of the 
Covenant. 



October 10.—Chinese scored victory at 
Wanktiling near Tehan, northern Kiangsi. 

October 12.—Japanese landed at Bias 
Bay in Kwangtung. 

Sinyang, important city in southern 
Honan on the Peiping-Hankow Railway, 
fell to the enemy. 

October 21.—Japanese troops entered 
Canton, capital of Kwangtung. 

October 25.—Chinese evacuated Wu¬ 
chang and Hankow 

October 27.— Japanese Privy Council 
confirmed Japanese Government's decision 
to sever all relations with the League of 
Nations. 

October 28 —Second Session of People’s 
Political Council opened at Chungking. 

Ntf'cntl'cr 6.—Second Session of Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council closed, 

November 13.—t binese evacuated Yo- 
chow, gateway to Hunan province. Huge 
fires broke out at Changsha, capital of 
Hunan. 

Dc<ember 18—'Wang Ching-wei de¬ 
serted the National Government and left 
Chungking. 

Da ember 22 ,~-Japanese Prime Minis¬ 
ter Prince Konoye in a statement laid 
down three points as guiding principles 
for settlement of Sino-Japanese conflict 
and the establishment of “ New Order in 
East Asia ” 

Da ember 2o—Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek m a speech in Chungking reit¬ 
erated China’s determination to carry on 
the war ot resistance against Japan He 
said Konoyc’s statement clearly reveaUd 
Japan’s intention to conquer China 

December 29 —Wang Ching-wei in 
Hongkong issued statement uiging 
“peace” based on Konoye*s three-point 
statement 

1939 

January 1.—Emergency joint session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive and 
Supervisory Committees expelled Wang 
Ching-wei from the party permanently 
and dismissed him from all posts 

Sikang Provincial Government was for¬ 
mally, established at Kangting with Gen¬ 
eral Liu Weu-hui as governor. 

January 4.—Japanese cabinet under 
Prince Konoye resigned. 


January 5.—Baron K. Hiranuma formed 
cabinet in Japan. 

January 20.—League Council adopted a 
resolution requesting member states to 
hold consultations for taking effective 
measures to assist China. 

January 21 Fifth Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee opened at Chungking, 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek ap¬ 
pointed member of the presidium of the 
People’s Political Council. 

January 30—Fifth Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee dosed. The session decided to 
create the Supreme National Defense 
Council under the chairmanship of Gen¬ 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 

February 2 —US$25,000,000 Sino- 
Anicrnan limy Oil Loan concluded. 

February 10.—Japanese invaded Hai¬ 
nan Island. 

behntary 11.—Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek declaied that Japanese occupa¬ 
tion of Hainan Island marks a turning 
point m the history of the Pacific. It 
would he the beginning of Japan’s naval 
dominance in the Pacific Ocean. 

I ebrnary 12—Third Session of Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council opened in Chung¬ 
king. 

( ebniary 21.—Third Session of Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council dosed. 

March 8—British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Simon, announced 
the grant by British hanks, guaranteed 
by the British Government, of £5,000,000 
credit to China to stabilize Chinese cur¬ 
rency. Two Chinese banks are to grant 
another £5,000,000 

March 15— First Sino-British Export 
Credit Loan, £188,000, concluded. 

Man h 28 — Nanchang, capital of 
Kiangsi, fell to the enemy 

March 31—Japan occupied the Sprat- 
ley Islands in South China Sea 

April 14 - The National Government 
announced the flotation of the 1939 Recon¬ 
struction Loan amounting to NC$600,- 
000,000. 

April 27.—The National Government 
ordered the prolongation of the term of 
the First People’s Political Council for 
another year. 



May l.~TNational spiritual mobilization 
movement initiated. 

May 3,—Chungking heavily bombed by 
Japanese planes. 

May 4.—Chungking again heavily 
bombed by Japanese planes. Downtown 
section was partially wiped out. Heavy 
casualties were reported. National Gov¬ 
ernment allotted NC$1,000,000 for emer¬ 
gency relief. 

May 12.—Japanese marines landed at 
Kulangsu, the International Settlement at 
Amoy in Fukien. 

Chungking again heavily bombed. The 
three bombings on May 3, 4 and 12 caused 
more than 10,000 casualties. 

May 16.—American, British and French 
bluejackets landed at Kulangsu. 

May 27 ,—League Council urged mem¬ 
ber states to continue to aid China indi¬ 
vidually and asked that the League be 
kept informed of Japanese bombings of 
civilian population in China. 

June 1.—The 1939 War Supplies Loan, 
N C$600,000,000, issued. 

June 8—The National Government or¬ 
dered the arrest and punishment of Wang 
Ching-wei who had recently visited 
Tokyo to intrigue with the Japanese for 
the creation of a new puppet organization. 

June 10.—Third Sino-Soviet Credit 
Loan, US$150,000,000, concluded. 

June 14.—Japanese began blockade of 
British and French Concessions in Tien¬ 
tsin. 

June 16—New Sino-Soviet Commercial 
Treaty signed in Moscow. 

June 18 —Remains of Genghis Khan 
removed from southern Suiyuan to Kansu. 

June 21,—Japanese landed at Swatow, 
eastern Kwangtung port 

July 15 — Anglo-Japancsc negotiations 
began in Tokyo on the Tientsin issue. 

July 24.—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek stated that the Anglo-Japanese ac¬ 
cord on China reached in Tokyo would 
not be valid without China’s approval. 

July 26,—The United States notified 
the Japanese Government of her decision 
to abrogate the American-Japanese T reaty 
of Commerce and Navigation. 

August 14.—Anglo-Japanese negotia¬ 
tions in Tokyo on the Tientsin issue dis¬ 
continued. 


August 18,—Second Smo-British £x> 
port Credit Loan, f2,859,000, concluded., 

> 

August 23.—Pandit Nehru, Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress leader, arrived in Chung¬ 
king on a goodwill visit 

August 28.—Japanese cabinet under 
Baron Hiranuma resigned. 

August 30.—Japanese cabinet under 
General Nobuyuki Abe was formed. 

September 5.—Pandit Nehru left 
Chungking for India. 

September 8,—Joint Board of Four 
Government Banks established with Gen¬ 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek as chairman. 

September 9.—Fourth Session of the 
People’s Political Council opened in 
Chungking. 

September 18.—Fourth Session of the 
People’s Political Council closed. Gen¬ 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek gave reas¬ 
surance that China would establish a con¬ 
stitutional form of government. 

October 1.—General Toshizo Nishio 
became commander-in-chief of all Japa¬ 
nese army forces in China, with head¬ 
quarters in Nanking 

October 6.—-First Battle of Changsha 
was concluded in favor of the Chinese. 

October 18.—Japanese and American 
landing parties withdrew from Kulangsu 
International Settlement at Amoy. 

November 12.—Sixth Plenary Session 
of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee opened in Chungking. 

November 20.— Sixth Plenary Session 
of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee closed. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek was appointed president of the 
Executive Yuan. 

November 24,—Nanning, capital of 
Kwangsi, fell to the enemy. 

Dei ember 14.—China was reelected to 
the League Council by the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. 

1940 

January 1.—The National Government 
ordered the application of the New Hsmi 
(County) system throughout the country. 

January 14.—Japanese Abe cabinet re¬ 
signed. 

January 16.—Japanese cabinet under 
Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai was estab¬ 
lished. 



January 21.—'Tao Hsi-sheng and Kao 
Tsung-wu revealed Wang Ching-wei’s 
secret treaty signed in Shanghai on 
December 30, 1939, with the Japanese. 

January 23.—Generalissimo Chtang 
Kai-shek denounced the “Japan-Wang 
secret treaty.*’ 

The National Government ratified the 
Sino-Soviet Trade Agreement signed in 
June, 1939. 

February 22.—The 14th Reincarnation 
of the Dalai Lama was enthroned at 
Lhasa. 

March 1.—Chinese Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance issued the first instalment of the 
NCf1,200,000,000 1940 War Supplies 

Loan. 

March 30.—Wang Ching-wei’s puppet 
regime established at Nanking. Old 
“ Provisional Government ” at Peiping 
and “ Reformed Government " at Nanking 
were superseded by Wang’s organization. 

Chinese Ministiy of foreign Affairs 
declared Nanking puppet organization 
illegal and its acts null and void. 

American Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull, declared United States would not 
recognize the Nanking puppet regime. 

April 1 —Fifth Session of the People’s 
Political Council opened in Chungking. 

April 10.—Fifth Session of the People’s 
Political Council closed 

April 20.—The US$20,000,000 Sino- 
Amcncan Tin Loan was concluded. 

May 1.—Chinese Ministry of Finance 
issued first instalment of the £ 10.000,000 
and US$50,000,GOO 1940 Reconstruction 
Gold Loan. 

May 3.—The National Government or¬ 
dered the reorganization of the Liaoning, 
Kirin, Heilungkiang and Jehol (Chinese 
Northeastern Provinces) Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments. 

May 11.—Sino-Dorninican Treaty of 
Amity was signed in Dominica. 

May 30.—Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs issued note condemning puppet 
regimes. 

June 12.—Ichang, trading town in west¬ 
ern Hupeh and gateway to the Yangtze 
Gorges, fell to the enemy. 

June 19.—Anglo-Japanese agreement 
was reached in Tokyo on the Tientsin 
issue. 


June 20.—Japanese blockade of British 
and French Concessions in Tientsin was 
lifted after 372 days of enforcement. 

July 1.—Seventh Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee opened in Chungking. 

July 8.—Seventh Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee closed. 

July 16.—Japanese Yonai cabinet re¬ 
signed. 

July 18—(heal Britain declared closure 
of the Burma Road for three months. 

July 22 .—Japanese Konoye cabinet (his 
second) established. 

July 27 .—President Roosevelt ordered 
embargo on oil and scrap iron shipments 
to Japan 

July 30—The Executive Yuan decided 
to establish National Food Administration 
to handle the supply and control of food¬ 
stuffs 

August 19--In four batches. 190 Japa¬ 
nese bombers heavily raided Chungking, 
climaxing their continuous aerial attack 
on the Chinese wartime capital. 

August 20.—Altogether 170 Japanese 
bombers in five batches raided Chungking. 
The two days of bombing left four-fifths 
of Chungking’s city in ruins 

August 27.— Last contingent of British 
troops left Shanghai. 

September 1- Second instalment of the 
NC$1,200,000,000 1940 War Supplies Loan 
was issued. 

September 22—Japan signed agreement 
with lndo-China according to which Jap¬ 
anese troops entered lndo-China in three 
columns. Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs lodged protest with France. 

September 26.—The National Govern¬ 
ment ordered the postponement of the 
convocation of the National People’s Con¬ 
gress which w j as scheduled to meet this 
November. 

September 27. —Japan, Germany and 
Italy signed tripartite pact in Berlin. 

October 1 .—Chungking made auxiliary 
capital of China. 

October 16.—America placed embargo 
on scrap iron and steel export to Japan. 

October 18.—Burma Road reopened 
after three months of closure. 



October 29 —Japanese troops evacuated 
Nanning, capital of Kwangsi, and the en¬ 
tire southern Kwangsi area. 

November 1.—Second instalment of the 
£10,000,000 and US$50,000,000 1940 Re¬ 
construction Gold Loan was issued. 

November 30.—The Wang Ching-wei 
puppet regime concluded a “ treaty ” with 
Japan by which Japan was given virtual 
control over the lower Yangtze River, 
North China and Inner Mongolia. 

December 1.—The National Govern¬ 
ment stated that the so-called treaty signed 
between Wang Ching-wei and the Japa¬ 
nese is devoid of legality and has no 
binding force. 

December 2.—Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek denounced the Wang-Japan 
treaty. 

mi 

January 18.—The National Military 
Council ordered the disbandment of the 
New Fourth Army as a measure of mili¬ 
tary discipline. 

I chruar y 1.—The first instalment of 
the NC$l,200,000,000 1941 War Supplies 
Loan issued. 

February 4.~-Thc US$50,000,000 Sino- 
Arnerican Metal Loan concluded. 

hebruaiy 10—South Honan battle con¬ 
cluded with the Japanese retreating 

March 1.— f irst Session of the Second 
People's Political Council opened m 
Chungking. 

First instalment of the NC$1,200,000,000 
194! Reconstiuctiou Loan issued. 

General Shinroku Mala ap|>otntcd com¬ 
mander-in-chief ot Japanese tmops in 
China succeeding General Toshizo Nishio. 

March 10 —f irst Session of the Second 
People's Political Council dosed. It ex¬ 
pressed full confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment's intention to introduce a constitu¬ 
tional goveinmnent. 

March 24— Eighth Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee opened in Chungking. 

March 28- -Chinese troops reported suc¬ 
cessful conclusion of the battle of Shang- 
kao in northern Kiangsi. 

April 2.—Eighth Plenary Session of the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Committee 
dosed. 


April 14.—In connection with the 
Soviet*Japanese Neutrality Pact, signed 
on April 13 in Moscow, Chinese Foreign? 
Minister Wang Chung-hui declared that 
Outer Mongolia and the Northeastern 
Provinces are Chinese territory and the 
Soviet-Japanese declaration has no bind¬ 
ing force on China. 

April 15.—President Roosevelt an¬ 
nounced that the United States had be¬ 
gun listing materials for China under the 
Lend-Lease Act. 

April 21 —Japanese entered Foochow, 
capital of Fukien. 

April 25.—In Washington, the United 
States and Great Britain signed separate 
but parallel agreements with China for 
the stabilization of Chinese national cur¬ 
rency The Smo-American Agreement 
provided for an American stabilization 
fund of US$50,000,000 while the Sino- 
British Agreement provided for a British 
stabilization fund of £5,000,01X1, Chinese 
hanks are to provide another US$20,000,- 
000 for the purpose. 

May 13* -Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affatis announced the exchange of diplo¬ 
matic representatives with Australia. 

June 1 —Second instalment of the 
NC $1,200,000,000 1941 War Supplies 

Loan issued. 

June 5 —Third Sino-British Export 
Credit Loan £5,000,000 concluded. 

June 17--Chinese Ministry of Food 
established under the Executive Yuan 
superseding the National Food Adminis¬ 
tration 

June 18—Sino-Biitish Yunnan-Burma. 
Boundary Demarcation Agreement signed 
m Chungking. 

July 1.--Second instalment of the 
NC$ 1,200.000.(XX) 1941 Reconstruction 
Loan issued, 

Germany, Italy and Rumania recognized 
the Nanking puppet regime. 

July 2—China severed diplomatic rela¬ 
tions \n ith Germany and Italy. 

July 10—China severed diplomatic re¬ 
lations with Rumania. 

July 16 -Japanese Konoye cabinet (his 
second) resigned. 

July 18.—Japanese Konoye cabinet (his 
third) established. 

July 20.—China severed diplomatic re* 
lations with Denmark 



July 25.—Vichy revealed that Indo- 
China authorities agreed to " Japanese 
protection of peace ” in entire Indo-China. 

Great Britain cancelled Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation and 
ordered the freezing of Chinese and Japa¬ 
nese assets in the British Empire. 

The United States ordered the freez¬ 
ing of Chinese and Japanese assets in 
America. 

July 28*—Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs declared that China considers en¬ 
tire Indo-China under Japanese military 
occupation. 

Authorities in Dutch East Indies or¬ 
dered the freezing of Japanese assets and 
cancelled the Dutch-Japanese financial 
agreement and ordered the embargo of 
Dutch oil to Japan. 

August 1.—Thailand recognized the 
puppet regime in Chinese Northeastern 
Provinces and joined the Japanese 
“ Sphere of Co-Prosperity in East Asia.” 

The United States ordered the embargo 
of Oil against Japan. 

August 14.—President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill issued joint 
declaration, known as the “ Atlantic 
Charter." 

August 17.—Chinese Government an¬ 
nounced China’s adherence to the Atlantic 
Charter. 

August 2b.—China recognized the 
Czechoslovakian Government under Benes 
in London, 

August 28 ,—Chinese Goodwill Mission 
to Burma left Chungking for Burma. 

August 29,—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives between China 
and Canada. 

September 3.—Chinese recaptured Foo¬ 
chow, capital of Fukien. 

September 8.—Chinese Goodwill Mis¬ 
sion to Burma returned to Chungking. 

October 1.—Third instalment of the 
N C$1,200,000,000 1941 War Supplies 
Loan issued. 

October 4.—Chengchow, important rail¬ 
way town in Central Honan, fell to the 
enemy. 

October 8,—Second battle of Changsha 
concluded in favor of the Chinese. 


October 9.—American Military Mission 
under Major-General John Magruder ar¬ 
rived in Chungking. 

October 16,—Japanese Konoye cabinet 
(his third) resigned. 

Exchange of ratifications on the Sino- 
Liberian Treaty of Amity took place. 

October 18.—Japanese cabinet under 
Lieutenant-General H. Tojo established. 

October 31.—Chengchow, important 
railway town in central Honan, recap¬ 
tured by the Chinese. 

November 1.—Third instalment of the 
N C$1,200,000,000 1941 Reconstruction 
Loan issued. 

November 17.—Second Session of the 
Second People’s Political Council opened 
in Chungking. 

November 26.—Second Session of the 
Second People’s Political Council closed. 

November 28.—Last batch of American 
marines evacuated from Shanghai 

December 8 (U S. December 7) —Japan 
declared war against the United States 
and Great Britain, after attacking Pearl 
Harbor, Hongkong and other American 
and British bases in the Far East. Shan¬ 
ghai. Kulangsu and Tientsin Settlements 
and Concessions were occupied by the 
J apanese. 

Great Britain declared war against 
Japan. 

December 9 (U.S. December 8).—China 
declared war against Japan, Germany and 
Italy. 

The United States declared war against 
Japan. 

December 15,—The Ninth Plenary Ses¬ 
sion of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee opened in Chungking. 

December 17.—London announced for¬ 
mation of British Military Mission to 
China. 

December 20.—The American Volun¬ 
teer Group of the Chinese Air Force had 
first baptism of fire over Kunming, capi¬ 
tal of Yunnan. 

December 22 .—General Sir Archibald 
Wavell, commander-in-chief of India, and 
Major-General George Brett of the Amer¬ 
ican Army Air Corps, arrived in Chung¬ 
king for consultation with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, 



December 2*1*—Ninth Plenary Session 
of Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee closed. T. V. Soong appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

December 24.—Generals Wavell and 
Brett left Chungking for India. 

December 25,—Hongkong fell to the 
enemy. 

December 29.—Exchange of ratifica¬ 
tions on Smo-Domintcan Treaty of Amity 
took place in Cuba. 

1942 

January 1.—Joint declaration of the 
United Nations signed in Washington. 

January 2.—Chinese military spokes¬ 
man announced that Chinese troops en¬ 
tered Burma for the joint defense of the 
country. 

January 3.—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Sbek accepted command of the China 
theater of war. 

January 15.—Third battle of Changsha 
concluded in favor of the Chinese. 

February 1,—The US$500,000,000 U.S. 
Government Credit of 1942 to China was 
concluded. 

February 4.—Generalissimo and Ma¬ 
dame Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Cal¬ 
cutta for a visit to India. 

February 9.—Generalissimo and Ma¬ 
dame Chiang Kai-shek arrived in New 
Delhi. 

February 22. —Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek issued a message to the Indian 
people. 

February 25 —Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced the resumption of 
diplomatic relations between China and 
Poland. Poland withdrew her recognition 
of the puppet regime in the Chinese 
Northeastern Provinces. 

March 3. —Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek arrived m Lashio for military con¬ 
ference with General Wavell, 

March 4.—General Joseph Stilwcll ar¬ 
rived in Chungking to assume command 
of all American Army forces in China, 
Burma and India, 

March 5.—Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek returned to Chungking 
from their visit to India and Burma. 

March 10.—General Joseph Stilwcll ap¬ 
pointed chief of staff of the China theater. 


Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
announced that y China and India wilt ex-? 
change resident representatives, 

March 12.-—Chinese Military Mission 
to America, under General Hsiung $fnh- 
hui, left Chungking for America. 

March 16.—Sino-Iraq Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship signed in Bagdad. 

March 29.—The National Government 
promulgated the National General Mo¬ 
bilization Act. 

March 30.—-President Roosevelt an¬ 
nounced the establishment of Pacific War 
Council in Washington, comprising China, 
United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada and the Nether¬ 
lands. 

Chungking reports stated that China 
would exchange diplomatic representatives 
with Iran and Egypt. 

April 1 .— Chungking reports stated that 
China would exchange diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives with the Vatican. 

April 13.—Chinese Military Mission to 
America arrived in Washington. 

April 18.—American planes bombed 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya and 
Osaka. 

April 24,—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek received the decoration of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath conferred by King 
George VI of Great Britain. 

April 29. —Chinese troops evacuated 
Lashio in northeastern Burma. 

May 1.—The US$100,000,000 1942 Al¬ 
lied \ ictory Gold Loan issued. 

Chinese troops evacuated Mandalay in 
central Burma. 

May 3 — Japanese troops advanced into 
western Yunnan along the Burma Road, 

May 5.—National Mobilization Act 
enforced. 

May 9.—Japanese invading army 
stopped on the Salween River by the 
Chinese. 

May 11.—Tengchung, important city in 
western Yunnan, fell to the enemy. 

May 29 —Kinhwa, Chekiang's wartime 
provincial capital, fell to the enemy. 

June 2.—Chinese Foreign Minister 
T. V. Soong and American Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull signed Sino-American 
Lend-Lease Agreement in Washington. 



July l.~The NC$1,000,000,000 1942 
Allied Victory Loan issued. 

Japanese occupied the entire Chekiang- 
Kiangsi Railway. 

July 4.—The American Volunteer 
Group of the Chinese Air Force super¬ 
seded by the China Task Force of the 
United States Army Air Force. 

July 27. —Councillors of the Third Peo¬ 
ple’s Political Council were announced. 

August 28.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Chuhsien and recovered the major part 
of the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway. 

September 21.—Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek reported on his recent month's 
trip to the Chinese Northwest during 
which he and Madame Chiang visited 
Kansu, Shensi, Ningsia and Chinghai 
Madame Chiang also visited Sinkiang 

September 29—Wendell Willkie, repre¬ 
sentative of President Roosevelt, arrived 
in Sinkiang from the U S.S.R. 

October 2 —Wendell Willkie arrived in 
Chungking. 

October 9.—Wendell Willkie left China 
for the United States. 

October 10.—American and British 
Governments announced their intention to 
relinquish extraterritoriality and other 
related rights m China. 

October 22 —First session of the Third 
People’s Political Council opened. 

October 27.—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced Brazil agreed to 
relinquish extraterritoriality and other 
related rights in China 

October 28.—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced Norway agreed 
to relinquish extraterritoriality and other 
related rights in China. 

October 29. —Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced The Netherlands 
agreed to relinquish extraterritoriality 
and other related rights in China. 

October 31.—First Session of the Third 
People’s Political Council dosed. 

November 1.—Japan established Min¬ 
istry of Great East Asia to rule over 
occupied territories. 

November 10.—British Parliamentary 
Mission arrived in Chungking. 

November 12.—The Tenth Plenary Ses¬ 
sion of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee opened in Chungking. 


November 27.—The Tenth Plenary Ses¬ 
sion of the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee dosed. It adopted resolutions 
for voluntary labor service, price control, 
and the transference of the Ministry of 
Justice from the Judicial Yuan to the 
Executive Yuan. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek arrived in 
New York for medical treatment. 

December 11.—British Parliamentary 
Mission left Kunming for England. 

1943 

January 5.—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced Chinese participa¬ 
tion in the United Nations declaration 
against dispossession signed in London. 

January 11.--New Siuo-American and 
Sino-British treaties concluded. Sino- 
Amcrican treaty was signed in Washing¬ 
ton. Sino-British treaty was signed in 
Chungking. 

January 15—Price control program 
enforced 

January 21 -El Salvador nullified her 
previous recognition of the puppet regime 
m the Chinese Northeastern Provinces. 

February 5.— General H. IL Arnold, 
Chief of the United States Army Air 
Force, and Sir John Dill, "Empire Chief 
of Staff, representing President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill, respec¬ 
tively, arrived in Chungking for a two-day 
conference with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to report on the Casablanca 
Anglo-American meeting, 

February 15—Chinese and Dutch Gov¬ 
ernments announced the elevation of the 
status of their respective diplomatic rep¬ 
resentatives to that of ambassador. 

February 17.—Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek arrived in Washington as the guest 
of President and Mrs. Roosevelt to begin 
her official tour of the United States 

Japanese troops landed at Kwangchow- 
wan. 

February 18.—Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek addressed the American Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

February 19.—The American Lend- 
Lease Administration announced the es¬ 
tablishment of a China Bureau in the 
administration. 

February 24.—Chinese Government 
lodged protest with the Vichy regime over 
Japanese landings at Kwangchowwan. 

February 26,—Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek broadcast to the people of Thai¬ 
land. 



March 1,—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
arrived in New York. 

March 6.—The 14th Air Force of the 
United States Army began operation in 
China. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek arrived in 
Boston and Wellesley. 

March IS.—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek visited Kweichow on inspection trip. 

March 19.— Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
arrived in Chicago. 

March 25.—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
arrived in San Francisco. 

March 27. —Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek returned to Chungking from Kwei¬ 
chow. 

March 31.—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
arrived in Los Angeles. 

April 4.—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
concluded official visit in America and left 
I.os Angeles for New York. 

April 20—Japanese Tojo cabinet had 
partial reorganization. 

April 22.—Chinese Foreign Minister 
T. V Soong visited Canada 

May 1.— Madame Chiang Kai-shek paid 
second visit to the White House. 

May 4 - Chinese and Brazilian Govern¬ 
ments announced the elevation of the 
status of their respective diplomatic rep¬ 
resentatives to ambassadorship 

May 19.—Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs lodged protest with Vichy regime 
over the transfer of French C oncessions 
and othei lights to the Nanking puppets. 

May 20. -Ratifications of the new Sino- 
American and Sino-British treaties were 
exchanged m Washington and < hungking, 
respectively 

May 21 -Chinese and American Gov • 
eminents exchanged notes in C hungking 
concerning uimuial jurisdiction over 
American armed forces in China. 

May 2 9.- Lin Sen, chairman of the 
National Government, ill. The Standing 
Committee of the Kuomiutang Central 
Executive C ommittee announced the mod¬ 
ification of the organic law of the Na¬ 
tional Government providing that when 
the chairman of the National Government 
cannot exercise his duties, the president 
of the Executive Yuan, will act on his 
behalf. 

June L-The NC'$3,000,000.000 1943 
Allied Victory Loan issued. 

June 5.—Chinese Ministry of Finance 
announced lifting of ban on free panning 
and marketing of gold. 


hmc 10.—Washington announced that 
agreement hacl been reached between 
China, the United States, Great Britairf 
and the U.S.SJR. on Inter-Allied Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. Branch 
offices will he established in Chungking 
and London. 

June 14.—Battle of western Hupeh con¬ 
cluded, the Japanese having retreated to 
their original positions. 

June 15.-Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
arrived in Canada. 

June 16,—Madame Chiang Kai-shek de¬ 
livered speech before the joint session of 
the Canadian Parliament. 

June 17.—Madame Chiang Kai-shek re¬ 
turned to New York. 

June 24.—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
visited Washington for the third time. 

June 27.—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
began her return journey to China, 

June 28—Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek received the Grand Cordon of the 
Aztec Eagle from the Mexican Govern¬ 
ment 

July 4 - - Madame Chiang Kai-shek ar¬ 
rived in ('hungking. 

July 7 - Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
received the I.eg ion of Merit, Degree of 
Chief ( oinmaudei, from the American 
government 

July 18 —Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced the elevation of the 
status of diplomatic representatives be¬ 
tween China and Norway to that of am¬ 
bassadorship. 

July 23—Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced the elevation of the 
status of diplomatic representatives be¬ 
tween China and Mexico to that of am¬ 
bassador 

July 27 —T. V. Soong, Chinese Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Affairs, was received by 
King George \ r l on his visit to Great 
Hi itam 

Auuusf L—Lin Sen, chairman of the 
National Government, died Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek was appointed 
acting chairman. 

Chinese Government severed diplomatic 
relations with the Vichy regime. 

August 19.—Smo-Braztl Treaty of 
Amity was signed in Brazil. 

Auuust 22,—Chinese Foreign Minister 
T. V. Soong reached Quebec to partici¬ 
pate in the Roosevelt-Churchill confer¬ 
ence. 



August 27.—China recognized the 
French Committee for National Libera¬ 
tion. 

September 6.—The 11th Plenary Ses¬ 
sion of the Kuomintanj; Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee opened in Chungking. 

September 13.—The 11th Plenary Ses¬ 
sion of the Kuomintang Central Execu¬ 
tive Committee closed. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was elected President of 
the National Government. The Session 
decided to call the National People’s Con¬ 
gress and to adopt a constitution within 
one year after the conclusion of hostilities. 

September 18.—Second Session of the 
Third People’s Political Council opened 
in Chungking. 

September 21. —The National Govern¬ 
ment ordered the prolongation of the term 
of the Third People’s Political Council 
for one year. 

September 27.—Second Session of the 
Third People’s Political Council closed. 

October 10 —Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek assumed office as President of the 
National Government. 

October 16.—Lord Mounthatten, su¬ 
preme commander of the Southeast Asia 
theater visited Chungking for military 
conference with Chinese military leaders. 

October 20.—Sino-Belgian treaty was 
signed in Chungking. 

October 21.—Lord Mounthatten re¬ 
turned to India. 

October 29.—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced the elevation of 
the status of diplomatic representatives 
between China and Turkey to that of 
ambassador, 

October 30.—Declaration on general 
security was signed in Moscow' between 
China* the United States, Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R. 

November 4.—Chinese-American Com¬ 
posite Wing of the Chinese Air Force 
established and went into action 

November 9.—The United Nations Re¬ 
lief and Rehabilitation Agreement signed 
in Washington. 

November 10.—New Sino-Norwegian 
treaty signed in Chungking. 

^ November IE.—Chinese (joodvriU Mis¬ 
sion to Great Britain left Chungking for 
India cn route to England. 

Afwent her Jf.—(Jencralisstmo Chiang 
K*i<*hek, accomiwmied by Madame 
Chiang, arrived in Cairo for conference 
with President Roosevelt and Prime Min¬ 
ister Churchill. 


December L—Joint declaration of the 
Cairo Conference issued 

Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kat- 
shek arrived in Chungking from Cairo. 

December 3.—Japanese troops entered 
Changteh in northwestern Hunan. 

December 9.—Changteh recaptured by 
the Chinese. 

December 10—Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs announced the elevation 
of the status of diplomatic representatives 
between China and Canada to that of 
ambassador, 

December 17 —Lieutenant-General A. 
Carton de Wiart, Prime Minister Church¬ 
ill’s personal representative to Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, arrived in Chung¬ 
king. 

President Roosevelt signed the legisla¬ 
tion repealing the Chinese Exclusion Act. 

December 18 —Exchange of ratifications 
of the Sino-Cuhan treaty took place in 
Havana. 

Da ember 27 —Costa Rica Congress 
adopted act to repeal Chinese exclusion 
legislation. 

Dei ember 29.—Chinese Goodwill Mis¬ 
sion to Great Britain received by King 
Geoige VI. 

1944 

January 25 —British Prime Minister 
Churchill received Chinese Goodwill Mis¬ 
sion to Great Britain. I)r. Wang Shih- 
chich, head of the mission, handed Mr. 
Churchill a letter from Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

January 28.—Chinese agricultural mis¬ 
sion to India returned to Chungking. 

Wan Yuu-wu, Han Lih-wu, and Wen 
Yuan-ning, members of the Chinese Good¬ 
will Mission to Great Britain, left Eng¬ 
land for China by way of the Middle East. 

February 4.—Wang Shih-chieh, Hu 
Lin, and id Wei-kuo, members and sec¬ 
retary, respectively, of the Chinese Good¬ 
will Mission to Great Britain, left Eng¬ 
land tor America rn route to China. 

February 7 --Chinese Military Mission 
to Great Britain under (General Yang 
Chich arrived in London. 

February 19—Japanese Tojo cabinet 
had partial reorganization. 

March 2.—Sino-Afghan Treaty of Amity 

»’A? .signed in Ankara 
Honduras repealed Chinese exclusion 
legislation. 

March 5.—Chinese troops in northern 
Burma recaptured Maingkwan. 



Match 22. —Sino*Canadian Mutual Aid 
Agreement signed in Ottawa. 

Match 27. —Chinese Goodwill Mission 
to Great Britain returned to Chungking. 

March 29.—El Salvador repealed Chi¬ 
nese exclusion legislation. 

April 14.—New Sino-Canadian Treaty 
signed in Ottawa. 

April 20. —Chinese Legation in Domini¬ 
can Republic formally established. 

April 22 —Joint declaration on United 
Nations agreement on International Mon¬ 
etary Fund published m Washington, 
London, and Chungking. 

Chengchow, important railway center in 
Honan, fell into enemy hands. 

April 23.--*China elected to the Govern¬ 
ing Bodv of the International Labor 
Office. 

May 1 —General Z. Peehkoff, repre¬ 
sentative of the French National Libera¬ 
tion Committee, presented his credentials 
to President Chiang Kai-shek 

Max 2. —Agreement of the Fourth Sino- 
Rritish Kx|)ort Credit Loan of £50,000.000 
signed in London, 

Smo-Rntish Lend-Lease Agreement 
signed in London 

Mav 5— Smo-Costa Rican Treaty of 
Amity signed in San Jose. 

May 10.-— Guatemala Government issued 
order approving the entry into Guate¬ 
mala of 657 Chinese immigrants each year. 

May 11 —Chinese forces in western 
Yunnan succeeded in establishing bridge¬ 
heads west of the Salween River 

May 15.— French National Liberation 
Committee reorganized into the Provi¬ 
sional Government of France 

Soviet Ambassador A. S. Paniushkm 
left Chungking for the Soviet Union on 
account of illness. 

May 17.—Chinese and American forces 
began siege of Myitkyma in northern 
Burma. 

Chinese Military Mission to the United 
States under General Shang Chen arrived 
in Washington. 

May 20 — Sino*British Seamen’s Agree¬ 
ment signed in London 

The 12th Plenary Session of the Kuo- 
mintang h'ifth Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee opened in Chungking. 

May 25Loyang, important city in 
western Honan, fell into enemy hands. 

Jlfay 26.—The 12th Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee dosed. 


hint 12,—Brazilian Ambassador J. 
Eulalio do Nascimento e Silva presented 
his credentials to President Chiang Kai- ( 
shek, 

Turkish Ambassador Hulusi Foat Tugay 
presented his credentials to President 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

June 13—Exchange of ratifications of 
the new Sino-Norwcgian treaty took place 
in Chungking. 

I anc 15 — American Superfortresses 
raided Japan Proper foi first time. 

June 16.-~Kamaing, important town in 
northern Burma, captured by the Chinese. 

June 17.—Japanese had full possession 
of the Peiping-Hankow Railway, 

June 18.—Changsha, capital of Hunan, 
fell to the enemy. 

American Vice President Henry Wal¬ 
lace arrived in Tihwa, capital of Sinkiang 
Province 

June 21.—American Vice President 
Wallace arrived in Chungking to begin 
his official visit to China. 

June 23.-- Dr H. H. Kung, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Executive Yuan, arrived in 
Washington for the United Nations Mon¬ 
etary and Finance Conference. 

June 25— Mogaung, important town m 
northern Burma, captured by the Chinese. 

June 20 .—American President Roosevelt 
presented scroll to the men, women, and 
childicn of Chungking for their bravery 
undei enemy bombing 

July 1 -The N C$5.000,000,000 1944 
Allied Victory Loan issued. 

July 2. — American Vice President Wal¬ 
lace left Lanchow for America He issued 
a joint statement with President Chiang 
Kai-shek upon his departure. 

July 9 - Madame Chiang Kai-shek left 
Chungking for America for reasons of 
health. 

July 13 — Madame Chiang Kai-shek ar¬ 
rived in Rio de Janeiro, 

July 17 - Japanese Tojo cabinet had 
partial reorganization. 

July 20.—Japanese Tojo cabinet re¬ 
signed. 

July 22.—Japanese cabinet under Gen¬ 
eral Koiso w as established, 

July 26 —Chinese NUmstry ol Yorevgn 
Affairs announced the elevation of tne 
status of diplomatic representatives of 
China and Czechoslovakia to that of 
ambassador. 



August 1.—Regulations for Safeguard¬ 
ing the Freedom of Person enforced, 

Sino-Mexican Treaty of Amity signed 
in Mexico City. 

Ecuador repealed anti-Chinese immi¬ 
gration provisions. 

August 3.—Japanese organized resist¬ 
ance at Myitkyina ceased. 

August 8.—Hengyang, railway center in 
southern Hunan, fell to the enemy. 

August 14.—Chinese Legation in Vene¬ 
zuela formally established 

August 21.—The American-British- 
Soviet phase of the Dumbarton Oaks Con¬ 
ference opened. 

August 28.—V. K. Wellington Koo, 
head of the Chinese Delegation to the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, arrived in 
Washington. 

August 31.—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced the elevation of 
the status of diplomatic representatives 
between China and Peru to that of am¬ 
bassador. 

September 5.—Third Session of the 
Third People’s Political Council opened 
in Chungking. 

September 6 —American President 
Roosevelt’s personal emissaries, Donald 
Nelson and Major-(Jencral Patrick Hur¬ 
ley, arrived in Chungking for America 
through Moscow and India. 

Special units from the Chinese Expedi¬ 
tionary Force in western Yunnan and the 
Chinese Army in India fighting in north¬ 
ern Burma met on the Kaohangkimg Pass 
on the Yunnan-Burma border, marking 
the first overland contact between China 
and the Southeast Asia Theater since the 
Japanese occupation of Burma in 1942 

September 7—The Nicaraguan Con¬ 
gress passed a law permitting the entry 
of Chinese into Nicaragua 

September 14.— Chinese troops recap¬ 
tured Tcngchung city in western Yunnan 

September 15.—General Chang Chih- 
chung, Government representative, and 
Lin Tsuhan, Communist representative, 
reported on the Government-Communist 
negotiations to the People’s Political 
Council. 

September 18.—Third Session of the 
Third People’s Political Council con¬ 
cluded. 

September 27 .—Donald Nelson reported 
to President Roosevelt in Washington on 
his mission to China, 


September 28.—French Government 
presented Yangtze River gunboat S.S . 
Lc Babiy to Chinese Government. The 
gunboat was renamed Fa Ku. 

September 29,-—The Chinese-American- 
British phase of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference began. 

September 30.—Ratifications of the 
Sino-Afghan Treaty of Amity exchanged 
at Ankara. 

October 3.—Peruvian Ambassador San- 
tago Bcdaya presented his credentials to 
President Chiang Kai-shek, 

Iranian Minister Ali Nassr presented 
his credentials to President Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

October 5.—Foochow' city fell into en¬ 
emy hands. 

Paoching city in western Hunan fell 
into enemy hands. 

Oi tober 9.—Report on results of Dum¬ 
barton Oaks Conference published. It 
proposed the establishment of a general 
assembly, a security council, and an inter¬ 
national court of justice The Chinese- 
Amencan-British phase of the Conference 
ended 

October 12.—Wunsz King, Chinese Am¬ 
bassador to Czechoslovakia, presented his 
credentials to President Bcnes. 

Oi toiler 14 — Educated-Youth-Join-the- 
Army Movement launched to call for 
100,000 youth to volunteer for military 
service 

(ht'bcr 23— President Chiang Kai- 
shek issued a message to the nation’s 
youth urging them to join the Army. 

China, together with the United States, 
Great Bntam, and the U S S R., an¬ 
nounced their te cog nit ion of the Provi¬ 
sional Government of France 

()c toiler 2<> — Czech Ambassador Stani¬ 
slav Minovsky presented his credentials 
to President Chiang Kai-shek 

Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
annoumed the recognition of the Govern¬ 
ment of Italy 

Oi tober 28 - Bulgaria signed armistice 
with the Allies 

Ot tober 29 —The White House an¬ 
nounced the recall (on October 24) of 
General Joseph Stilwell He was relieved 
of his posts of Chief of Staff of the China 
Theater, Deputy Supreme Commander of 
the Southeast Asia Theater, and Com¬ 
manding Genera! of the U. S, Army 
Forces in China. Burma and India. 

Major-General Albert C Wedemeyer 



was appointed Commanding General of 
the U. S. Forces in the China Theater. 
He was appointed Chief of Staff to Gen¬ 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Supreme 
Commander of the China Theater. 

Lieutenant-General Daniel I. Sultan was 
appointed Commanding General of the 
U. S. Army Forces in the Burma and 
India Theater. He was appointed by 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as Com¬ 
mander of all Chinese forces based in 
India. 

October 31.—Major-General Albert C. 
Wedemeyer arrived in Chungking to 
assume his posts. 

November 3.—Chinese troops recap¬ 
tured Lungling in western Yunnan. 

November 8.—Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was elected President of the United 
States, his fourth term. 

November 10—Kweilin fell into enemy 
hands. 

Wang Ching-wei, arch traitor, died in 
japan. 

November 11.—Liuchow in Kwangsi 
Province fell into enemy hands. 

November 14—The Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced that the Chinese 
Government has decided to extend rec¬ 
ognition to the Governments of Syria and 
Lebanon. 

American Ambassador Gauss left 
Chungking for America. 

November 15.—Ishan, important town 
on the Kweichow-Kwangsi Railway, fell 
into enemy hands. 

November 16.—War Production Board 
under the direction of Wong Wen-hao 
established. 

Ministry of Conscription under the 
ministership of General Lu Chung-1 in 
established. 

Donald Nelson returned to Chungking 
with American experts to help the work 
of the Chinese War Production Board. 

Indian Agent-General Menon arrived 
at Tihwa on his way to Chungking from 
India. 

November 19.—Lieutenant-General D I. 
Sultan announced the construction of an 
oil pipeline from India to China. 

November 20.—Mangshih, in western 
Yunnan, recaptured by the Chinese. 

The Standing Committee of the Central 
Executive Committee appointed Wang 
Shih-chieh as minister of information. 
Chen Li*fu as minister of the board of 
organization of the Kuomintang. 

The Supreme National Defense Council 


appointed General Chen Cheng minister 
of war, Chang Li-sheng minister of in¬ 
terior, 0. K. rui minister of finance, and 
Chu Chia-hua minister of education. 

November 2L—Chinese Training and 
Combat Command of the U. S. Forces, 
China Theater, was established with 
Brigadier-General Frank Dorn as the 
Commanding General. 

Major-General Robert McClure was ap~ 
Iiointed Deputy Chief of Staff of the U. S* 
Forces, China Theater. 

November 22.—General Yasutsugu Oka- 
mura was appointed by the Japanese Im¬ 
perial Headquarters Commander-in-Chief 
of the Japanese Army in China, succeed¬ 
ing General Shunroku Hata. 

November 24.—Chinese Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs announced the Chinese 
Government's recognition of the Gov- 
ernmnent of Guatemala. 

Judge Milton J. Helmick arrived in 
Chungking from America to study China’s 
judicial system on behalf of the American 
Government. 

November 29.—The United Nations 
War Crimes Sub-Commission for the Far 
East and Pacific was inaugurated in 
Chungking with Wang Chung-hui as 
chairman. 

December 1 —Chinese troops recap¬ 
tured Chefang in western Yunnan. 

December 4.—T. V. Soong was ap¬ 
pointed by the Supreme National Defense 
Council the acting president of Executive 
Yuan. 

December 5.—Tushan, important rail¬ 
way town in Kweichow, fell into enemy 
hands 

December 8—Chinese troops recap¬ 
tured Tushan. 

December 11.—President Getulio Var¬ 
gas of Brazil was awarded the Special 
Grand Cordon of Propitious Clouds by 
the National Government. 

December 13.—New Zealand General 
Assembly passed a resolution abolishing 
discriminary clauses in the New Zealand 
Immigration Law against Chinese. 

December 14.—President Manuel Brado 
of Peru was awarded the Special Grand 
Cordon of the Propitious Clouds by the 
National Government. 

December 15.—Chinese troops recap¬ 
tured Bhamo in northern Burma. 

December 20.—Swedish Minister Sven 
Allard presented his credentials to Presi¬ 
dent Chiang Kai-shek. 



December 22.—Pao Chun-jicn, Chinese 
Ambassador to Pern, presented his cre¬ 
dentials to President Prado. 

December 25.—The Headquarters of 
Chinese Ground Forces was inaugurated 
in Kunming with General Ho Ying-chin 
as the commander-in-chief. 

December 29*—Major-General Robert 
McClure was appointed Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Supreme Commander of the 
China Theater. 

1945 

January 1.—President Chiang Kai-shek, 
in New Year message, promised to call 
the People’s Congress to adopt constitu¬ 
tion before the end of the war. 

War Transport Board under the direc¬ 
tion of General Yu Fei-peng was estab¬ 
lished. Major-General Robert McClure 
was appointed deputy director. 

Major-General Albert C. Wedemeyer 
was promoted to be Lieutenant-General. 

r % 

January 7 .—Turkey severed her rela¬ 
tions with Japan. The decision was made 
by the Turkish National Assembly on 
January 3. 

January 8.~ Major-General Patrick 
Hurley, American Ambassador to China, 
presented his credentials to President 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

January 9.—French Ambassador Gen¬ 
eral Z . Pechkoff presented his credentials 
to President Chiang Kai-shek. 

Belgian Ambassador Delvaux de Fenffe 
presented his credentials to President 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

^ Executive Yuan appointed General Yu 
Fei-peng minister of communications. 

January 15.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Namkhan in northern Burma. 

January 16.—General Yang San ap¬ 
pointed by the Executive Yuan governor 
of Kweichow. 

January -20.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Wanting on the Yunnan-Burma border. 
Western Yunnan cleared of Japanese. 

January 21.—Test convoy over the 
Tcngchung Cutoff (from Myitkyina to 
Kunming) arrived in Kunming. 

January 22.—Lieutenant-General D. I. 
Sultan announced that the Ledo-Burma 
Road entirely cleared of Japs. 

January 23.—Chinese National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration for¬ 
mally inaugurated with T. F. Tsiang as 
director. 


January 25 .“—Major-General Robert 
McClure appointed commander of the 
Chinese Combat Command of the U. S. 
Forces in China. 

January 28.—President Chiang Kai-shek 
in a broadcast to the American and Brit¬ 
ish peoples named the Ledo-Burma Road 
the Stilwell Road in honor of General 
Joseph Stilwell who planned the road. 

First land convoy from India passed 
Wanting and entered Chinese territory. 
The convoy was welcomed by an official 
Chinese delegation headed by T. V. 
Soong. 

Kukong (Shaokwan) in northern 
Kwangtung fell into enemy hands. 

January 30.—Suichwan, important city 
in southern Kiangsi, fell into enemy hands. 

February 3.—General Lun^ Yuti ap¬ 
pointed Deputy Commander-in-Chief of 
the Chinese Ground Forces. 

February 4.—First land convoy over the 
Stilwell Road arrived in Kunming. 

February 6.—Kanchow (Kanhsien) in 
southern Kiangsi fell into enemy hands. 

February 7.—Paraguay declared war on 
the Axis countries. 

February 10.—Peru declared war on 
Germany and Japan. 

February 11.-—Chinese Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs announced that the Chinese 
and Iranian Governments have agreed to 
elevate the status of their respective dip¬ 
lomatic missions to that of embassy. 

February 12 .—The Service of Supplies 
of the Headquarters of Chinese Ground 
Forres at Kunming was established with 
Major-General Gilbert Chevcs as com¬ 
mander and Lieutenant-General Lu Tso 
as deputy commander. 

February 16.—Uruguay declared war 
on the Axis countries 

February 20.—Venezuela joined the 
United Nations. 

First regular convoy over the Teng- 
chung Cutoff arrived in Kunming. 

February 24—Egypt declared war on 
the Axis countries. 

February 26.—Syria declared war on 
Germany and Japan. 

February 27 —Judge Milton J. Helmick 
left China for America. 

February 28.—Lebanon declared war 
on Germany and Japan. 

Iran declared war on Japan. 



March L—President Chiang Kai-shek 
announced that the People's Congress will 
be convened on November 12 to adopt a 
constitution. 

March 2,—Saudi Arabia declared war 
on the Axis countries. 

March 5.—Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs announced that China, the United 
States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. 
have sent out invitations to the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference. 

March 7,-™ Lord and Lady Mount- 
batten arrived in Chungking. Lord 
Mountbatten conferred with Chinese and 
American military leaders. Lady Mount- 
batten visited Chinese Red Cross units, 
health institutions, and military hospitals. 

Chinese troops recaptured Lashio in 
northern Burma. 

March 8.—American Ambassador Pat¬ 
rick Hurley and Lieutenant-General A C. 
Wedemeyer called on President Roosevelt 
in Washington. 

March 9—Lord Mountbatten awarded 
the Social Grand Cordon of the Cloud 
Banner by President Chiang Kai-shek 

Japanese troops in Indo-China disarmed 
all French and Indo-Chinese troops 

Lone Liang appointed Chinese minister 
to Switzerland. 

March 10.—Lord Mountbatten left 
Chungking for India 

March 11.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Suichwan tn southern Kiangsi. 

.Man h 12.—Lady Mountbatten left 
Chungking 

March 13—Japanese troops seized 
Kwangchowwan. 

Manh lb. — Hsipaw, important Burma 
road junction west of Lashio, captured by 
the Chinese. 

March 20—Mandalay captured by Brit¬ 
ish troops. 

Manh 26.—Chinese delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference named. T. V. 
Seeing appointed head of the delegation. 

Argentina declared war on the Axis 
countries 

Leon Henderson arrived in Chungking 
to study Chinese financial conditions. 

March 28.—Major-General Victor Od¬ 
ium, Canadian Ambassador, returned to 
Chungking. 

Wilbur Forrest, Ralph McGill, and 
Carl Ackerman, representatives of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
arrived in Chungking on their world tour. 


March 29.—Stangyang, important city 
in northwestern Hupeh, fell into emmy 
hands, 

March 30.—Fancheng, near Siangyang, 
fell into enemy hands, 

April 1.—Japanese Government an¬ 
nounced the incorporation of Korea and 
Formosa into Japan Proper. 

April 2.—General Wei Lt-huang sworn 
in as Deputy Commander-in-Chief _of the 
Headquarters of the Chinese Ground 
Forces. 

April 3— Ratifications of the Sino- 
Canadian Treaty signed on April 17, 1944, 
exchanged in Chungking. 

American press mission left Chungking. 

A. A. Petrov appointed Soviet Ambas¬ 
sador to China succeeding A, S. Paniush- 
kin. 

Hsu Mo, Chinese Ambassador to Tur¬ 
key, presented his credentials to the Turk¬ 
ish President. 

April 4—Nanyang, important city in 
southern Honan, fell into enemy hands. 

April 5—The U.S.S.R. denounced the 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact. 

Japanese Koiso cabinet resigned. 

New Sino-Swcdish Treaty signed in 
Chungking 

Joint Chiefs of Staff announced the as¬ 
signment of Pacific Commands to General 
MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz. 

April 6.—T. V Soong left Chungking 
for America to attend the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Leon Henderson left Chungking lor 
America. 

Apnl 9.—Ratifications of the Sino- 
Brazitian Treaty signed on August 20, 
1943. exchanged at Rio de Janeiro. 

Mexican President Camacho an¬ 
nounced that the Mexican Government 
is presenting President Chiang Kai-shek 
the Grand Collar, Mexican Order of the 
Aztec Eagle. 

April 10.—Lieutenant-General A. C 
Wedetucyer returned to Chungking from 
America. 

April 11.—Chile declared war on Japan. 

Spain severed relations with Japan. 

Laohokow. important town in north¬ 
western Hupeh, fell into enemy hands. 

April 12.—President Roosevelt of 
America died. 

American Vice President Harry S* 
Truman sworn in as President 

Laohokow recaptured by Chinese 
troops. 



April 13.—T* V. Soong arrived in 
Washington. 

April 16.—Chinese conducted nation¬ 
wide memorial services for the late Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt. 

Chinese troops recaptured Siangyang. 

April 18.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Fancheng. 

April 19.—The National Government 
announced the award of the Special Grand 
Cordon of the Propitious Clouds to Mex¬ 
ican President Camacho. 

April 22.—American Ambassador Pat¬ 
rick Hurley returned to Chungking from 
America via London and Moscow. 

April 23 .—Members of the Fourth Peo¬ 
ple's Political Council announced. 

April 25.—The United Nations Confer¬ 
ence on International Organization opened 
in San Francisco. 

April 30.—Soviet Ambassador A. A. 
Petrov arrived in Chungking. 

May 5.—The Kuomintang Sixth Na¬ 
tional Congress opened in Chungking. 

May 8.—German unconditional surren¬ 
der was officially announced. 

Soviet Ambassador A A. Petrov pre¬ 
sented his credentials to President Chiang 
Kai-shek 

Brazilian Ambassador J. Euialio do 
Nascimento e Silva was awarded the 
Grand Cordon of the Brilliant Star hy the 
National Government. 

May 10.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Sinchang in Chekiang. 

May 11.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Chenghsien in Chekiang. 

May 12.—American President Truman 
announced the resignation of Donald Nel¬ 
son as his personal representative to for¬ 
eign countries. Edwin A Jocke, Jr,wa$ 
appointed his successor. 

May 14.—The Kuomintang Sixth Na¬ 
tional Congress resolved to convene the 
People’s Congress on November 12, 1945. 

May 17.—President Chiang Kai-shek 
was unanimously reelected Tsungtsai of 
Kuomintang. 

The Danish Government severed rela¬ 
tions with the Japanese Government. 

Chinese troops recaptured Wuyi in 
Chekiang, 

May 18.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Foochow, marking the beginning of the 
recapture of a number of cities on the 
Fukien coast. 


The National Government announced 
that it conferred the Special Grand Cor¬ 
don of the Propitious Clouds on President 
Juan Antonio Rios of Chile, 

The Kuomintang Sixth National Con¬ 
gress adopted a Party Political Program 
and important resolutions on the inaugu¬ 
ration government in China. 

May 20,—Chinese troops recaptuied 
Hochih in northern Kwangsi. 

India-Ghina oil pipeline completed. 

May 21.—The Kuomintang Sixth Na¬ 
tional Congress closed. A total of 460 
Central Executive Committee and Central 
Supervisory Committee members were 
elected. 

Chinese troops recaptured Chingcheng- 
kiang m Kwangsi. 

May 23 —British coalition government 
resigned. Churchill was ordered to or¬ 
ganize a “caretaker” government. 

Max 27 — Chinese troops recaptured 
Nanning, miiKirtant citv in southern 
Kwangsi The Japanese “ continental 
corridor " was rut. 

Mux 28—First Plenary Session of the 
Sixth Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee opened in Chungking 

A Fax 2$ —New Sino-Netherlands Treaty 
signed in London. 

May 30—The First Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee adopted revision of the Organic 
Law of the Committee 

First Plenary Session of the Kuomin¬ 
tang Central Supervisory Committee held 
in Chungking. 

Chinese troops recaptured Pingyang in 
Kwangsi. 

Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
announced the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between China and Argentina. 

May 31.—The First Plenary Session of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee closed. 

The Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee elected T. V. Soong president 
and Wong Wen-hao, vice president of the 
Executive Yuan. 

June 1.—Ratifications of the Sino-Bel¬ 
gian Treaty signed on October 20, 1943, 
were exchanged in Chungking. 

June 3.—Brazil declared war on Japan. 

June 6.—Chinese troops crossed the 
border from Kwangsi into Indo-China for 
operations on the Kwangsi-Indo-China 
border. 



June 8.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Lungchow in southwestern Kwangsi, 

June 11.—On behalf of the National 
Government, H< H. Kung conferred upon 
Admirals of the Fleet William Leahy and 
Ernest King and General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur the Special Grand 
Cordon of Vao-Ting (Precious Tripod). 

Major-General Pai Yu-sheng was 
sworn in as the commanding general of 
the Chinese Service of Supplies succeeding 
Major-General Gilbert Cheves. 

June 13.—Ratifications of the Sino- 
Norwegian Treaty were exchanged in 
Chungking. 

June 14.—Chinese troops recaptured 
Ishan in northern Kwangsi. 

June 15.—Ratifications of the Sino- 
Costa Rican Treaty of Amity signed on 
May 5, 1944, were exchanged in San 
Jose. 

June 18—Chinese troops recaptured 
Wenchow in Chekiang 
Lieutenant-General Raymond A. Wheeler 
appointed commanding general of the 
U S. Army in the India and Burma Thea¬ 
ter succeeding Lieutenant-General IX L 
Sultan. 

Major-General H Escaianto, new Mex¬ 
ican Ambassador to China, arrived in 
Chungking 

June 20 —T V. Soong returned to 
Chungking from America. 

June 22, —C hinese Ministry of horeign 
Affairs announced that a new clause pro¬ 
viding for the free entry of nationals of 
China and the Dominican Republic has 
been added to the Smo- Dominican Treaty 
signed on May 11, 1940, as a result of 
negotiations concluded between T. V. 
Soong and the Dominican Foreign Min¬ 
ister in San Francisco. 

June 25.—T. V. Soong and Wong Wen- 
hao were sworn in as president and vice 
president of the Executive Yuan. 

June 26. —World Charter signed in San 
Francisco. 

June 27. —T. V. Soong left for Moscow 
for conferences with Soviet leaders. 

June 29.--Chinese troops recaptured 
Liucbow in Kwangsi. 

T. V. Soong received by King of Iraq 
in Teheran 

June 30.—T. V. Soong and his party 
arrived in Moscow. He was received by 
Marshal Stalin. 


July 1. —Six People’s Political Council¬ 
lors left Chungking for Yenan to consult 
Mao Tse-tung. \ 

July 2 .—Greece declared war on Japan* 

July 4.—T. V. Soong received by Soviet 
President Kalinin, 

July 5.—Chinese Ambassador to Mex¬ 
ico Chen Chieh presented his credentials. 

Six People’s Political Councillors re¬ 
turned to Chungking from Yenan. 

July 7 .—First session of the Fourth 
People’s Political Council opened in 
Chungking 

Smo-British Agreement regarding the 
exercising of jurisdiction over members 
of armed forces in each other’s territories 
signed in Chungking. 

Norway declared war on Japan. 

July 8.—H. H Kung arrived in Chung¬ 
king from America 

July 10—Mexican Ambassador to 
China, Heliodoro Escalante, presented his 
credentials to President Ouang Kai-shek. 

July 11.—Lieutenant-General George 
Stratemeyer was appointed commanding 
general of the United States Air Forces 
in China Theater 

T V. Soong left Moscow for China to¬ 
gether with Soviet Ambassador A. A. 
Petrov. 

Major-General Claire L. Chennault, 
commander of the 14th U.S.A.A.F., an¬ 
nounced, in Kunming, retirement from 
his post. 

July 17.—T V Soong arrived m Chung¬ 
king together with Ambassador Petrov, 

Chinese troops recaptured Kanhsien in 
southern Kiangsi. 

July 18—Big Three Conference of 
President Truman. Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Stalin, 
opened at Potsdam, Germany. 

July 20.— New Sino-Swedish Treaty 
announced. 

July 25.—National Relief Commission 
abolished. * 

O. K. Yui appointed governor of the 
Central Bank of China, succeeding H, H. 
Kung, 

July 26, -President Chiang Kai-shek, 
President Truman, and Prime Minister 
Churchill announced their ultimatum to 
japan, ordering Japan to surrender un¬ 
conditionally or to face prompt and utter 
destruction 

British Labour Party won the general 
election Winston Churchill resigned as 
prime minister. Clement Atlee was asked 
to organize a new cabinet. 



July 27, —Chinese troops recaptured 
Kweilin in Kiangsi. 

Juiy 30.—Major-General Claire L. 
Chennault was awarded the Order of the 
Blue-Sky White-Sun by the Chinese 
Government. 

Wang Shih-chieh was appointed min¬ 
ister of foreign affairs, succeeding T. V. 
Soong. 

fCu Cheng-kang was appointed concur¬ 
rently minister of agriculture and for¬ 
estry, succeeding General Shcng Shih-tsat. 

August 2.—Big Thice Conference at 
Potsdam was concluded A joint commu¬ 
nique was published simultaneously in 
Washington, London and Moscow the 
next day. 

August 5.—T V. Soong and Wang 
Shih-chieh left Chungking for Moscow to 
continue Sino-Soviet negotiations 

August 6.—American Superfortress 
dropped first atomic bomb on Hiroshima, 
Japan, 

August 7.—T. V. Soong and Wang 
Shih-chieh arrived in Moscow. 

August 8.—The U.S S.R. declared war 
on Japan as from August 9. 

August 9.—Soviet Army entered Man¬ 
churia. 

Second atomic bomb dropped on Naga¬ 
saki, Japan, 

August 10.—Radio Tokyo announced 
that Japan was ready to accept the Pots¬ 
dam Declaration. The official statement 
of the Japanese Government was made 
through the Swiss Government. 

August 13.—Y. T. Tsur was appointed 
minister of agriculture and forestry suc¬ 
ceeding Ku Cheng-kang. To Cho-yin 
appointed governor of Kwangtung. Gen¬ 
eral Chien Ta-chun mayor of Shanghai, 
Lieutenant-General Hsiung Pin mayor of 
Peiping, Chang Ting-ngao mayor of 
Tientsin, Ma Chao-ehun retains his post 
as mayor of Nanking 

August 14.—Japan accepted Allied de¬ 
mand for unconditional surrender with 
the Japanese Emperor ruling the country 
subject to the authority of the Supreme 
Allied Commander. 

Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance was signed in Moscow 

August 15.—Legislative Yuan unani¬ 
mously approved the United Nations 
Charter. 

Japanese Suzuki cabinet resigned. War 
Minister General Horechika Anatni com¬ 
mitted harakiri. 


President Chiang Kai-shek wired Mao 
Tse-tung inviting him to come to Chungs 
king for conference. 

August 16.—T. V. Soong arrived in 
Washington for conference with President 
Truman. 

August 17.—Prince Naruht^o Higashi- 
Kuni was appointed Japanese Prime Min¬ 
ister and a new Japanese cabinet was 
formed. 

President Chiang Kai-shek sent second 
wire to Mao Tse-tung inviting Mao to 
Chungking for conference. 

August 20.—Wang Shih-chieh returned 
to Chungking from Moscow. 

August 21 —Major-General Takeo 
Iinai, representing General Okamura, 
arrived in C hihkiang to receive surrender 
conditions from Lieutenant-General Hsiao 
Yi-shu, chief of staff to General Ho Ying- 
chin 

Amencan Lend-Lease services stopped 
beginning today 

August 23-Major-General Takeo 
Imai, Japanese surrender envoy in the 
China Theater, returned to Nanking from 
Chihkiang. 

President Chiang Kai-shek sent thiid 
wdre to Mao Tse-tung inviting Mao to 
come to Chungking for conference. 

August 24—President Chiang Kai-shek 
in a statement clarified China's stand in 
relation to the Principle of Nationalism 
and world peace. 

Legislative Yuan ratified the Sino- 
Soviet 1 reaty of Friendship and Alliance 
and related documents 

President Chiang Kai-shek signed the 
United Nations Charter on behalf of 
China. 

August 26 — Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance and related docu¬ 
ments were published 

August 27 ~ Lieutenant-General Long 
Hsin, deputy chief of staff to General Ho 
Ying-chin, arrived in Nanking with 159 
Chinese officers and men to establish the 
forward echelon of the Headquarters of 
the Chinese Ground Forces 

K C. Wu appointed minister of in¬ 
formation Hollington K Tong, vice- 
minister of information, resigned. 

Allied troops began landing in Japan, 

August 28.—Chinese gendarmes entered 
Shanghai 

Mao Tse-tung arrived in Chungking 
from Yenan accompanied by American 
Ambassador Patrick Hurley. 



August 29.—Madame < Chiang Kai-shek 
left Washington for Chungking. 

General Chen Yi was appointed gov¬ 
ernor of Formosa, 

August 30.—T. V. Soong arrived in 
Ottawa, Canada, for discussion of matters 
of mutual interest with Canadian authori¬ 
ties. 

August 31.—Chinese troops entered 
Indo-China in force and liberated Laokai. 

General Hsung Shih-hui appointed di¬ 
rector of Generalissimo’s held headquar¬ 
ters in the Northeastern Provinces. 

Three Northeastern Provinces were 
divided into nine provinces. 

September 2.—Instrument for Japanese 
surrender signed on board U S S. Mis¬ 
souri by Shigemitsu and General Umetsu. 
General Mac Arthur signed for the Allies. 
General Hsu Yung-ehang signed for 
China. 

T. V. Soong returned to Washington 
from Canada. 

September 4— National Government 
appointed governors of the nine North¬ 
eastern Provinces 

September 5 ---First unit of the Chinese 
New Sixth Army arrived m Nanking by 
air 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek returned to 
Chungking from U.S.A. 

Wang Shih-chieh left Chungking for 
London to attend Council of Foreign Min¬ 
isters conference. 

September 0—First unit of the Chinese 
49th Army arrived m Shanghai by air 

September 9. — Gen Ho Ying-chm re¬ 
ceived formal surrender of the Japanese 
in China from Gen Okamura m Nanking, 

September 10.—Gen, MacArthur or¬ 
dered dissolution of the Japanese imperial 
General Headquarters effective Sept. 13. 

September 11.—Gen, MacArthur issued 
first list of Pacific War criminals, ordered 
arrest of 40. Former Japanese Premier 
To jo, first on list, failed in attempted 
suicide. 

September 12.—Chinese took over con¬ 
trol of Shanghai, completed reoccupation 
of Canton 

September 13—Japanese surrendered in 
Burma, 

September 14.—-Premier T. V. Soong 
concluded series of conversations with 
President Truman in Washington. 

September 17.—Gen. Ho Ying-chin an¬ 
nounced that all Japanese civilians in 
China would be deported to Japan. 


September 19.—Premier T. V, Soong 
declared that Chirm would respect French 
sovereignty in Indo-China. J 

September 20.—T. F. Tsiang revealed 
China had requested UNRRA to allot 
US$945,000,000 for China relief. 

September 22.—President Truman made 
public U. S, occupation policy in Japan. 

September 25 .—Disarmament of Japa¬ 
nese troops in Nanking completed. 

September 27 —Emperor Hirohito called 
on Gen. MacArthur. 

September 50, —Gen. MacArthur seized 
21 Japanese financial institutions, includ¬ 
ing Bank of Japan. 

October 3.—Gen. Lu Han appointed 
governor of Yunnan Province to succeed 
Gen. Lung Yun. 

U. S. Marines landed in North China 
port of Tientsin. 

October 5—Japanese Premier Higashi- 
Kuni and Cabinet resigned; succeeded on 
October 6 by new cabinet headed by 
Shidehara. 

October 6-Major-General Keller £. 
Hockey, commander of U. S. Marines in 
North China, formally accepted surrender 
of Japanese forces in Tientsin area on be¬ 
half of Gen. Chiang, supreme commander. 

October 10—President Truman saluted 
people of China on 34th Anniversary of 
Chinese Republic, pledged American as¬ 
sistance to accomplish “democratic ob¬ 
jectives ” of Dr. Sun. 

U. S. Secretary of State Byrnes an¬ 
nounced he had invited Powers interested 
in Far East to send delegates for meeting 
in Washington, October 23, to form pro* 
posed Allied Advisory Commission. 
(Opening meeting postponed until Octo¬ 
ber 30.) 

October 11--Joint Government-Com¬ 
munist declaration announced limited 
agreement reached after six weeks of 
negotiations. Unresolved problems to be 
settled by projected Political Consultative 
Council. 

October 13.—Spokesman for Allied 
Headquarters in Tokyo said Soviet Union, 
Britain and China would send troops to 
join U. S, in occupation, 

October 14.—Chinese forces landed on 
Hainan Island to disarm Japs. 

Japanese Imperial General Staff Head¬ 
quarters officially dissolved. 

October 17.—Chungking announced 
Russian forces had begun leaving Man* 



churia and withdrawal should be com¬ 
pleted by end of November, Mac Arthur 
ordered granting of vote to Japanese 
women for first time, 

October 22. —Lt.-Gen. Albert C, Wede¬ 
meyer, U. S. commander in China, said 
in Washington U. S. troops in China 
Would be cut to 6,000 by January 1 but 
53,000 Marines would help Chinese repa¬ 
triate 4 million Japanese. 

Returns of plebiscite in Outer Mongolia 
indicated overwhelming vote in favor of 
independence, 

October 28.—Fighting between Govern¬ 
ment and Communist forces spread to 11 
provinces. Government compromise pro¬ 
posal rejected. 

October 29. —Chungking reported Chi¬ 
nese Red troops entrenched m Manchuria 
along rail lines and behind three ports 
where U. S. warships were scheduled to 
land National troops 

First war crimes trial in Pacific opened 
with trial of Lt.-Gen. Yamashita. Japanese 
commander in Philippines 

October 30 —Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission convened in Washington 
without Soviet Union, adjourned for 
week, pending outcome of communications 
with Moscow. 

OctobcrSl —Gen. Yen Hsi-shan, Shansi 
governor, reported 100,000 Communist 
forces attacking Tatung Government of¬ 
fer not to fire on Reds if they withdrew 
from railroads and allowed National 
troops to pass, rejected by Yenan 

Secretary Byrnes announced agreement 
by U. S., China, Britain and Russia to 
destroy 60 major ships left of Japanese 
fleet, divide equally 38 destroyers and 
some smaller craft left when Japan sur¬ 
rendered. 

November 1 . —It was announced, in ac¬ 
cordance with terms of Chinese-Soviet 
Treaty, Soviet troops would begin with¬ 
drawal from Manchuria November 2 and 
complete operations by December 1 

November 2. —Chungking reported 20,- 
000 Chinese Communist troops led by Gen. 
Ho Lung besieging Kweisui, Suiyuan 
capital, 

Chungking said Chinese Government 
had requested creation of 5-ycar U. S. 
military mission to train and develop 
China’s armed services. 

November 3. —Information Minister K. 
C. Wu announced 4-point proposal had 
been sent to Yenan, Communist head¬ 
quarters. 

November 4.—Gen. Ho Ying-chin in 
Peiping announced Government decision 


to reopen rail lines through Communist** 
held areas. Reds attacked North Hupeh 
cities. 

President Chiang in Chungking speech 
hacked a free Korea on eve of President 
Kim Koo’s departure for Seoul. 

November 5.—Information Minister Wu 
branded as “groundless” charges of Ye¬ 
nan radio and Communist paper in Chung¬ 
king of American armed assistance to 
Government forces against Reds. Gen. 
Wedemeyer denied “ clashes ” between 
l\ S. Marines and Communists. 

Chinese Government submitted to 
Allied Headquarters war criminals list of 
300 names, headed by Emperor Hirohito 
and including every Japanese Premier and 
Foreign Minister for past 8 years. 

November 7 —Gen Wedemeyer in Pei¬ 
ping and Secretary Byrnes in Washington 
announced U. S. Marines would be re¬ 
called soon. 

November 8 - Soviet tioops withdrew 
from Hulutao and Yingkow, leaving Chi¬ 
nese Reds in control of ports, while Na¬ 
tional forces remained on V S ships 
offshore 

November 10- Government troops re¬ 
ported to have clashed with Communists 
near Shanhaikwan, coastal anchor of 
Great Wall 

November 11 --Chungking disclosed 
Chinese-Soviet negotiations to permit 
Government troops to he flown into Man¬ 
churia since Communists barred land, sea 
routes 

Noi'rmber 13.—Chungking said Russia 
had agieed to let Government fly 1,500 
troops a day into Changchun, Manchurian 
capital, from Peiping, and Soviet forces 
were withdrawing toward Vladivostok, 
northern Korea and Port Arthur. 

November 13.—Chungking reported 
Communist troops had surrounded air¬ 
fields evacuated by Russians, making im¬ 
possible landing of Government troops by 
air transport. 

November 16--Gen. Tu Lu-ming, com¬ 
mander of Government forces, reported 
capture of Shanhaikwan. 

November 17.—Communist forces con¬ 
tinued to besiege Paotow and Kweisui, 
Suiyuan. 

November 18.—Government forces took 
second pass in Great Wall at Kiumen 
pushed on Chinhsicn. 

November 22. —Government troops cap¬ 
tured Lienshan, 10 miles from Manchu- 



rian part of Hulutao, lifted 2-week Com¬ 
munist siege of Paotow. 

November 23,—Government troops pen¬ 
etrated 130 miles into Manchuria, half way 
to Mukden, and approached key port of 
Hulutao. 

November 25.—Government forces cap¬ 
tured Chinhsien after 30-mi le advance. 

November 26.—President Chiang pledged 
to newly formed Supreme Economic 
Council; “We shall spare no effort to 
bring internal order and security to the 
nation.” He revealed 1,000,000 Japanese 
were still in China. 

November 27. —Major-Gen. Patrick J. 
Hurley resigned as Ambassador to China. 
Gen. George C. Marshall appointed as 
President’s special envoy to China with 
ambassadorial rank. 

Chungking reported Russians had agreed 
to help Government forces take over Man¬ 
churia and had ordered Chinese Commu¬ 
nists out of Changchun and Mukden. 

November 28.—Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission announced decision to visit 
Japan at end of year. 

December 1.—Soviet Union postponed 
withdrawal of troops from Manchuria un¬ 
til January 3, according to Chinese-Soviet 
agreement. 

December 2.— Government troops 
reached Tahushan, 65 miles southwest of 
Mukden, in drive into Manchuria. 

December 4.—V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese Ambassador to Britain, and Vic¬ 
tor Hoo, former political Foreign Affairs 
Vice-Minister, appointed delegates to 
UNO Preparatory Commission. 

December 6.—Gen. MacArthur ordered 
arrest of Konoye, thrice Japanese pre¬ 
mier, as war-criminal suspect. 

Government forces halted within 25 
miles of Mukden, awaiting negotiations 
with Soviet Marshal Rodion Y. Malinov¬ 
sky at Changchun. 

December 7 .—Over 60 per cent of Japa¬ 
nese troops in China disarmed, said Gen. 
Ho Ying-chin, commander-m-chref of 
Chinese Army, 

December 8.—250 officials of Japanese- 
sponsored North China government in 
Peiping under arrest. 

December 10.—120,000 Communists at¬ 
tacked Lincheng on Tientsin-Pukow Rail¬ 
way in Shantung for 13 days. Kweisui 
reported clear of besieging Communists. 


December 11,—President Chiang, ac¬ 
companied by ^Mme. Chiang, visited PeU 
ping for first time in ten years. * 

December 12.—Lt.-Gen. Wedemeyer re¬ 
ported 943,000 Japanese soldiers had been 
disarmed in China Theater. 

December 13.—P. H. Chang, Govern¬ 
ment spokesman announced China now 
has 34 provinces in addition to territory 
of Tibet. 

December 15.—President Truman is¬ 
sued statement of U. S. policy in China 
calling for cessation of civil strife in China 
and a united government under President 
Chiang Kai-shek, as a basis for U, S. 
support. 

December 16.—Konoye, one of accused 
war criminals, committed suicide. 

December 17 .—Seven Communist dele¬ 
gates arrived in Chungking to resume ne¬ 
gotiations with Central Government. 

December 18.—Siege of Paotow and 
Kweisui lifted after two months of un¬ 
successful assaults by Communists 

President Chiang Kai-shek arrived in 
Nanking by plane direct from Peiping 
following eight-day visit there. 

December 20.—Gen. George C Mar¬ 
shall, U. S. Special Envoy, arrived in 
Shanghai by air from Manila. 

December 22.—Gen. Marshall arrived in 
Chungking by plane from Nanking, met 
by Premier T. V. Soong and Gen. Chou 
En-lai, Communist representative. 

December 23.—President and Mme. 
Chiang returned to Chungking after re¬ 
cent visit in Peiping and Nanking. 

Gen. Marshall conferred with Commu¬ 
nist leaders. 

December 25 —Gen. Tu Lu-ming, com¬ 
mander of Government forces in the 
Northeast, began drive to clear Jehol 
Province west of Liaoning of Communist 
troops. 

December 27. —Government, Communist 
delegates resumed discussion of problem 
of cessation of hostilities and convening 
of Political Consultative Council, 

Big three Foreign Ministers conference 
announced series of agreements on estab¬ 
lishing international control of atomic en¬ 
ergy; creation of Far Eastern Commis¬ 
sion ; an Allied Council for Japan; ulti¬ 
mate reestablishment of a Free Korea; 
and withdrawal of Soviet and U* S* 
troops from China. 

More than 70,000 Japanese troops in 
Tsinan-Tsingtao area, Shantung, sur- 



rendered to Geo, Li Yen-men, deputy 
commander of 11th War Zone. 

December 29,—Lt.-Gen. Wedemeyer 
announced U, S, troops would help Gov¬ 
ernment forces move into Manchuria. 

December 31.—Government answered 
Communist truce proposal with three- 
point plan of its own, proposing Gen. 
Marshall as mediator. 

In New Year’s Eve broadcast, Presi¬ 
dent Chiang offered parties other than 
Kuomintang a part in Government but 
decried autonomous armies. 


1946 

January 1.—Chinese Navy placed under 
direction of the Army. 

January 2.—Government troops en¬ 
tered Jehol Province. 

January 3.—Communists accepted Gov¬ 
ernment’s proposal that Gen. Marshall act 
as mediator in peace negotiations. 

January 4.—Communist Party agreed in 
principle with Government that hostilities 
should be stopped simultaneously with 
restoration of communications. 

January 5 —China officially recognized 
independence of Outer Mongolian Re¬ 
public. 

Partial peace settlement granting Ka¬ 
zakhs high degree of autonomy reached 
between Government and Kazakhs of 
Sinkiang Province. 

January 7.—Kuomintang and Commu¬ 
nist leaders held first truce meeting with 
Gen. Marshall as mediator. 

Jan nary 10.— Cease -fire a g r ee m e n t 
reached between Kuomintang, Commu¬ 
nist representatives announced at open¬ 
ing of Political Consultative Conference 
(P.C.C), In opening speech, President 
Chiang announced Government decision 
on civil liberties, equality of political par¬ 
ties, local self-government and release of 
political prisoners. 

January 11—Second P.C.C. session 
opened with Chang Chun and Chou En- 
lai, Government and Communist repre¬ 
sentatives, respectively, reporting on 
newly concluded truce discussion, 

January 14.—Government forces com¬ 
pleted occupation of Sinmin, 50 kilometers 
northwest of Mukden. 

January 15.—Chang Chun announced 
setting up of 3-man Military Subcommit¬ 
tee wnich held its first meeting on reor¬ 
ganization of Communist 18th Group 
Army and its garrison areas. 


January 16.— 6,000 New 6th Army men 
moved into Manchuria hy V. S. transport 

Gen. Lin Wei-chang, Vice-MiniSter of 
War, declared Chinese Army would be 
reduced to one-fourth of its wartime 
strength before June, 

January 20.—Mme. Chiang arrived in 
Peiping enroute to Northeast on goodwill 
mission. 

January 21.—National Military Council 
spokesman said hostilities continued on 
same scale as before January 10 truce. 

January 23.—Gen. Marshall accepted 
advisory position on Military Subcommit¬ 
tee studying unification of Government and 
Communist armies. 

Chinese delegation to United Nations 
Chiefs-of-Staff Conference, led by Gen. 
Shang Chen, former head of Chinese Mil¬ 
itary Mission in U. S., left Chungking for 
London. 

January 27.—Democratic League mem¬ 
bers withdrew from current P.C.C. ses¬ 
sion in protest against police search in 
home of one of League’s delegates. 

January 28.—Supreme National De¬ 
fense Council passed resolution to repeal 
all laws and decrees restricting funda¬ 
mental freedoms of people. 

January 31 —P C C reached complete 
agreement on Government reorganization 
on basis of coalition of political parties. 
Among important resolutions adopted at 
final session expansion of State Council, 
nationalization and reorganization of 
armies, appointment of special committee 
to review Draft Constitution. 

February 5.—President Chiang disclosed 
he had not thought of being a presidential 
candidate under the new regime. Govern¬ 
ment took over administration of the 
Pescadores. 

February 11.—Washington and London 
published text of secret Yalta agreement 
signed February 11, 1945, by Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin. 

Three-party Executive Hdqrs, in Pei¬ 
ping announced Government-Communist 
agreement to restore eight disrupted rail¬ 
ways in North China. 

President Chiang paid first visit to 
Shanghai in eight years. 

February 13.—China and Mongolian 
People’s Republic concluded Amity Pact. 

Three-man Military Subcommittee held 
first formal meeting. 

February 15.—Military Rehabilitation 
Conference convoked by Chinese Army 
Hdqrs. opened in Nanking. 

Washington disclosed U. S, had asked 



Chungking and Moscow in identical notes 
for information on current Chinese-Soviet 
talks. 

Communists in Yenan demanded joint 
control of Manchuria and limitation on 
Government troops sent there. 

February 17,—Gen. Tu Lu-ming’s forces 
of 6th and 13th armies captured Liao- 
chung near Mukden. 

February 19.—Quo Tai-chi appointed 
resident member of China on United Na¬ 
tions Security Council. 

February 21.—Chinese students of 14 
educational institutions in and around 
Chungking strike in protest against Soviet 
failure to withdraw from Manchuria. 

February 22.—30,000 Chungking stu¬ 
dents demonstrated against Russia and 
Chinese Communists. 

February 23.—Seven members of Con¬ 
trol Yuan protested to Foreign Affairs 
Ministry against Yalta agreement 

35,000 students in Chungking staged an¬ 
other demonstration against Soviet delay 
in withdrawing troops from Manchuria. 

February 24.—President Chiang re¬ 
turned to Chungking by plane from 
Shanghai after 14-day tour of Shanghai, 
Nanking and Hangchow. 

110 professors of National Southwest 
Associated University in Kunming issued 
manifesto demanding Government make 
public negotiations going on between Chi¬ 
nese and Soviet governments and fulfil¬ 
ment of provisions of Chinese-Soviet 
Treaty. 

February 25 —Agreement reached by 
Military Subcommittee for army reorgan¬ 
ization and nationalization of Communist 
troops signed. 

Supreme National Defense Council 
passed set of provisional regulations gov¬ 
erning foreign exchange transactions. 

President Chiang announced Govern¬ 
ment's three principles in negotiations with 
Soviet Government. 

February 26.-—Secretary Byrnes denied 
knowledge of Big 3 agreement that would 
authorize Soviet removal of machinery 
from Manchuria; welcomed Far Eastern 
Commission to permanent headquarters 
at Washington. 

Soviet Supreme military command in 
Northeast announced in statement that 
Soviet forces would complete evacuation 
before date of departure of U. S. troops 
from China, “or, at any rate, not later 
than that.” 

February 27,--China and France signed 
treaty for relinquishment of extraterrito¬ 


rial and related rights in China and agree¬ 
ment on relations in Indo-China. ? 

February 28.—Gen, Marshall, Gen. 
Chang Chih-chung and Gen. Chou En-lai 
of Military Subcommittee arrived in Pei¬ 
ping on inspection tour of North China. 

March 1.—2nd Plenary Session of Kuo- 
mintang 6th Central Executive and Super¬ 
visory committees opened in Chungking. 

March 4.—Central Bank of China fixed 
foreign exchange rate at Ch|2,020 to 
US$1. 

March 5.—U. S. decided to lend China 
100 Liberty ships and 100 landing craft to 
help repatriate Japanese war prisoners and 
civilians in China. 

Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh told 
Kuomintang meeting China had rejected 
Soviet’s claim to all enterprises in Man¬ 
churia that had served Japanese Kwang- 
tung Army. 

March 6.—Information Minister K. C. 
Wu announced abolition of press censor¬ 
ship in recovered areas. 

Liu Chieh, Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said delay in Soviet withdrawal 
was due to technical difficulties which 
Soviet authorities did not specify. 

March 7. —1,000,000 people in Hunan 
reported facing starvation, lack of cloth¬ 
ing, and proper medical care. 

March 8.—Communications Minister Yu 
Fei-peng announced Government’s pro¬ 
gram of building 20,000 kilometers of 
highway in three stages beginning this 
year. 

Executive Hdqrs, in Peiping ordered 
Communists in Jehol violating truce 
agreement to withdraw to northwest of 
Oiihfeng within 24 hours. 

March 9.— Chungking reported 22 
northbound trains loaded wfith Soviet 
troops had left Mukden since March 7. 

March 10—Executive Yuan instructed 
Chinese Maritime Customs to permit for¬ 
eign vessels to sail freely into Chinese 
harbors until March 31, 1947. 

March 11.—Soviet authorities officially 
notified Chinese Government of with¬ 
drawal of Red troops from Mukden. 

Gen. Marshall left Chungking for U. S. 
to report to President Truman. 

March 12.—Gen. Chang Chih-chung re¬ 
ported to Kuomintang C.E.C, contents of 
agreement granting self-government to 
Kazakhs in Sinkiang, 

Chinese forces entered Mukden to take 
over garrison duty in city following evac¬ 
uation of Soviet troops. 



Food Minister Hsu Kan declared 
UNRRA deliveries to China were not up 
to schedule and China’s food problem was 
critical. 

March 13.—Central News Agency re¬ 
ported Chinese Communists had set up 
puppet regimes in Kirin, Heilungkiang 
and Hokiang provinces, turning Northeast 
into special area. 

Chinese troops moved into Mukden fol¬ 
lowing complete withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from city. 

President Chiang ordered minimum of 
15,000 Chinese troops sent to Japan to aid 
in occupation. 

March 16 — Kuomintang C.E C. unani¬ 
mously ratified P C.C. agreements, adopted 
important resolutions on military rehabili¬ 
tation, relief and rehabilitation, communi¬ 
cations and political problems 

March 17.—President Chiang won rati¬ 
fication from Kuomintang C.E.C. of all 
agreements for reorganization of Govern¬ 
ment and cooperation with Communists. 
At his insistence a resolution condemning 
negotiations with the U.S.S.R. was de¬ 
feated. 

March 38.—Kuomintang Congress final 
session approved plan of sweeping econo¬ 
mies, heard President Chiang praise Gen. 
Marshall. 

Match 19.—Lieut.-Gen. Wedemeyer 
said U, S. should assist China in repa¬ 
triation of Japanese war prisoners and 
civilians in Manchuria. 

Chinese Communists threatened to bolt 
unity agreement, accusing Kuomintang 
of having failed to relinquish control over 
Government 

March 20.—People’s Political Council 
held first meeting since V-J Day; main 
item on agenda was national reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

March 20.—U S. Export-Import Bank 
granted China $33 million credit for cot¬ 
ton and authorized in principle a slightly 
larger loan with which to buy ships and 
machinery. 

March 22 .—In accordance with Gov¬ 
ernment regulations governing foreign ex¬ 
change, Central Bank of China designated 
total of 27 banks in Shanghai to handle 
foreign exchange transactions. 

March 24—Moscow confirmed an¬ 
nouncement that U.S.S.R. would com¬ 
plete withdrawal of Red troops from Man¬ 
churia by end of April. 

March 25.—UN Security Council meet¬ 
ing opened in New York with Quo Tai- 
chi of China as chairman. 


March 26.—Finance Minister 0. K. Yui 
announced national budget of Ch$2,524,~ 
900,000,000 at Peoples Political Council 
(P.P.C). 

Chinese-Siamcse Amity Treaty ratified. 

March 29—Lt.-Gen. Wedemeyer pre¬ 
sented to Gen. C hiang Kai-shek the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal. 

March 30—Government awarded Lt.- 
Gen. Wedemeyer Order of Blue-Sky - 
White-Sun for meritorious service. 

April 1.—President Chiang told P.P.C. 
Chinese Communist demands in Manchu¬ 
ria would not be considered until Govern¬ 
ment completed taking-over of control 
from Russians. 

Lt.-Gen. Wedemeyer announced U. S. 
Army in China Theater would disband 
on May 1. 

April 2.—Withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Harbin, Manchuria, reported to be 
in pi ogress. 

April 3 — 15,000,000 Chinese estimated 
to he dangerously close to starvation, sev¬ 
eral times that number in need of outside 
relief 

P P C closed session w r ith 5-point res¬ 
olution on agreements of Political Con¬ 
sultation Conference, 

April 5.—( ominumst Gen. Chou F.tvlai 
attacked foreign loans, such as Chungking 
was seeking from U.S., as instrument de¬ 
signed to bolster present Government, 

April 7. —Chungking announced Soviet 
evacuation schedule for Manchuria. 

Government New 1st Army reported to 
have driven within 70 miles of Changchun. 

April S ~ Chinese-Soviet talks on eco¬ 
nomic cooperation reopened in Chung¬ 
king. 

Two truce-enforcement teams began 
work of halting Government-Communist 
strife m Manchuria. 

April 9,—Chinese Communist paper 
made^ the most violent personal attack on 
President Chiang thus far. 

April 11. — President Truman reported 
that Gen. Marshall's conferences in 
Washington had been very successful and 
that he would return to China at once. 

Chinese Communists reported concen¬ 
trated in Harbin and Changchun regions. 

U. S Army personnel in China reduced 
to 5,(KK) to serve with American Military 
Advisory Group. 

April 12.—Death of four leading Chi¬ 
nese Communists in Yenan-bound U. S. 
Army plane on April 8 confirmed; disaster 

toll included 8 other member* of Venan 



delegation to Chungking parley and 
American crew of 4. 

Chen Kung-po, No. 2 puppet, sentenced 
to death. 

April 13.—Government offered to limit 
number of troops in Manchuria if Chi¬ 
nese Communists would withhold forces, 
clear Mukden-Peiping rail line and permit 
Government armies to occupy Changchun 
and Harbin. 

April 15.—-Communist Gen Chou En-lai 
announced “ all-out ” state of hostilities in 
Manchuria. 

UNRRA estimated more than 30 mil¬ 
lion people in 19 provinces in China were 
at point of starvation, urged quick relief. 

New 1st Army clashed with Communist 
forces at Szcpingkai on toad to Chang¬ 
chun. 

April 16.—Two hours before Soviet 
army completed withdrawal from Chang¬ 
chun, Chinese Communists opened heavy 
attack on Manchurian capital, seizing 
three airfields, and depriving small Gov¬ 
ernment garrison of reinforcement De¬ 
layed report from Changchun said Chi¬ 
nese Communnsts entered city yesterday. 

Quo Tai-ehi, resident member on UN 
Security Council, completed his term as 
Council President. 

April 17,—Chinese Communists re)x>rted 
to have captured most of Changchun. 

April 18—Gen. Marshall, accompanied 
by his wife, arrived in Qiungking. 

April 19—Chinese Communists claimed 
occupation of Changchun on April 17, 

April 22.—Chu Min-yi, puppet foreign 
minister, sentenced to death; Mrs. Wang 
Ching-wei, wife of puppet president, given 
life term for treason. 

April 24.—French Goodwill Mission ar¬ 
rived in Nanking from Peiping. 

April 25,—President Chiang postponed 
National Assembly when Communists re¬ 
fused to nominate choices for the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Chinese Communists submitted to Gen. 
Marshall three proposals as conditions 
for signing truce. 

April 26.—Chinese Communist troops 
took over Harbin as Russians left. 

April 27. —Gen. Chiang took personal 
hand in truce negotiations for a speedy 
settlement, conferred With Gen. Marshall. 

April 28.—Chinese Reds took third 
Manchurian city, Tshsihar, capital of 
Nunkiang Province, after Russian with¬ 
drawal 


April 30,—UNRRA began final 60-day 
engineering project to close break in 
Yellow River before July 1 highflooa 
deadline. 

Truce negotiations on Manchuria col¬ 
lapsed when President Chiang rejected 
latest Communist demands. 

May 1.—Government officially moved 
back to nation’s capital, Nanking. 

Herbert Hoover, President Truman's 
food investigator, arrived in Shanghai. 

May 2,—Gen. Marshall urged Chinese 
Reds to hand over Changchun to Govern¬ 
ment and then discuss issues. 

May 3,—Government rejected three- 
point Manchurian peace proposal by Gen. 
Marshall. 

May 5.—Cease-fire team hurried to 
Hankow where Government-Communist 
battle flared. 

President Chiang presided at ceremonies 
rededicating Nanking as capital of China. 

May 6.—Delayed dispatch from Chang¬ 
chun indicated Chinese Reds claimed con¬ 
trol over 70 per cent of Manchuria, with 
local regimes established in most prov¬ 
inces. 

May 7.—President Chiang ordered Gov¬ 
ernment chiefs to honor fully January de¬ 
cisions of all-party unity conference. 

May 10.—New truce in Central China 
announced, paving way for further efforts 
to settle Manchurian conflict. 

May 11.—Chinese Government-U. S. 
Army agreement for repatriation of 
1,300,000 Japanese settlers from Manchu¬ 
ria signed in Mukden. 

Shanghai Export-Import Trading Bank 
revealed ratio between import and export 
trade in China now is 100 to 1. 

May 12 —Government-Communist 
truce arranged in Shantung Province. 

3/ay 13.—100,000 army officers would 
be demobilized, making a total of 200,000 
with those already demobilized. 

Gen. Ho Ying-chin resigned as chief of 
staff of the Army. 

Communist Gen. Mao Tse-tung reported 
to have gone to Moscow to discuss Man¬ 
churian situation with Soviet officials. 

May 14.—Col R. H. Harrison, President 
Truman’s personal representative in China, 
reported to UNRRA in Shanghai that 
Hunan famine situation had reached most 
critical pitch. 

May 15.— Reported Government 
changes: Gen. Pai Chung-hsi, assistant 
chief of staff, to be head of new Ministry 



of National Defense; Chen Cheng, Min¬ 
ister of War, to replace Gen. Ho Ying- 
chin as chief of staff; Yu Tai-wei, as 
Minister of Communications, succeeding 
Gen. Yui Fci-peng; Peng Hsueh-pei, as 
Minister of Information, succeeding K. C. 
Wu, appointed Mayor of Shanghai; 
Wong Yun-wu, managing director and 
editor of Shanghai Commercial Press as 
Minister of Economics, succeeding Wong 
Wen-hao. 

May 16.—Government advised indi¬ 
rectly all Russian forces withdrawn from 
Manchuria except for some troops at Port 
Arthur and Dairen. 

Ministry of Education disclosed 240 
Chinese college graduates would receive 
scholarships for studying abroad. 

May 19.— Government, Communist 
sources reported fighting in Shantung, 
Hopeh and Jehol merging gradually into 
large-scale general conflict. 

Admiral Charles M Cooke, Jr., com¬ 
mander of U. S. 7th Fleet said U S. was 
not planning to develop naval bases in 
China to compete with Soviet-controlled 
Port Arthur. 

May 20.—Headquarters of Lt.-Gen. Tu 
Lu-ming, commander of Government 
forces in Manchuria, announced capture 
of Szcpingkai. 

Hunan delegates to National Assembly 
states 54 of 78 cities and districts in 
Hunan famine-stricken with victims 
amounted to more than 20.000.000 

k. e Wu, newly appointed mayor of 
Shanghai, formally assumed office. 

May 21.—Central News Agency re¬ 
ported Government 1st Army had pushed 
to within 35 miles of Changchun. 

May 22.—Moscow radio quoted Tass 
report that 7 American-piloted planes had 
been shot down over Manchuria while 
bombing Chinese Communists 

Government forces reported to have 
captured Communist stronghold of Kung- 
chuling, pushed to withm 20 miles of 
Changchun. 

May 23—Government announced recap¬ 
ture of Changchun, which Chinese Com¬ 
munists seized April 18. 

President Chiang left Nanking for 
Mukden in Gen. Marshall’s plane. 

U. S. Army and Marine Corps denied 
Moscow report on downing of American- 
piloted planes in Manchuria. 

Sir Ralph Stevenson, British Ambassa¬ 
dor to Yugoslavia, appointed Ambassador 
to China, succeeding Sir Horace Seymour. 

May 24.—Gen. Chiang arrived in Man¬ 
churia. 


May 26.-~Maj.-Gen. Robert McClure, 
commander of U, S. military advisory 
group in China, left for U. S. to be re¬ 
placed by Maj.-Gert. J. P. Lucas, 

Government troops reported near 
Harbin. 

May 27 .—Chinese Communists and 
Government resumed truce negotiations. 

Government scheduled to complete re¬ 
patriation of Japanese war prisoners, civil¬ 
ians before end of June. 

May 29—Government spokesman de¬ 
clared Government still insistent on estab¬ 
lishment of Chinese sovereignty through¬ 
out Northeast Provinces. 

Central News Agency announced Gov¬ 
ernment troops captured Kirin, important 
Manchurian city east of Changchun. 

May 30.—Gen Marshall warned China 
was trembling on “ the verge of an even 
greater calamity ” than that of World 
War II. 

New armed forces commanders ap¬ 
pointed Army, Gen. Ku Chu-tung; Navy, 
Gen Chen Cheng, chief of staff; and Air 
Forces, Gen Chou Chth-jou. 

May 31.--Government commander an¬ 
nounced advance in Manchuria to Chinese 
Communists’ Sungari River defense line, 
76 miles south of Harbin. 

June 1 —Gen. Chang Chih-chung, di¬ 
rector of Piesident Chiang\s Headquarters 
for the Northwest, reported to have con¬ 
cluded military settlement m Sinkiang 
Province with representatives of Moslem 
Turki tribes. 

June 2 - Nanking reported Gen. Mar¬ 
shall had proposed new plan for stopping 
civil war in Manchuria through Kitomin- 
tang-Communist truce. 

June 3—Chen Kung-po, former Nan¬ 
king puppet president, executed. 

June 4.—Gen. Chiang returned to blan¬ 
king after 10-day Manchurian trip. 

Communists claimed recapture of An- 
shan and Ymgkow in Manchuria. 

June 5.—President Chiang reported to 
have agreed with Gen. Marshall to halt 
Government offensive for 10 days for ne¬ 
gotiation with Chinese Communists. Ad¬ 
vance section of Sino-American Executive 
Headquarters in Peiping reported to have 
been ordered to proceed to Changchun to 
prepare for “ carrying out whatever agree¬ 
ments may be reached for the cessation of 
hostilities M in Manchuria. 

June 6.—President Chiang ordered na¬ 
tional troops in Manchuria to halt "all 
advances, attacks and pursuits" during 



15-day armistice, as substitute for full 
truce, 

June 7.—Premier T. V, Soong told del¬ 
egates from ten nations on UNRRA com¬ 
mittee for Far East convening m Nanking, 
UNRRA shipments have fallen “ far short 
of the allocation.” 

June 8.—Chinese minority parties 
sought to prolong Manchurian truce with 
Communists, which will end June 22. 

Spokesman of Government Field Head¬ 
quarters charged Communist troops vio¬ 
lated 15-day truce agreement within three 
hours after it came into effect. 

June 10.—Moscow radio broadcasted 
Tass dispatch from Shanghai charging 
U. S. naval, marine units have been 
41 authorized to render every possible as¬ 
sistance to Chinese Government troops 
operating against Communist troops in 
Manchuiia.” 

June 11.—T. F. Tsiang, UNRRA head, 
announced Government appropriation of 
Ch$432,000,000,000, 50 per cent of nation’s 
revenue, for CNRRA’s operation m 1046 

Semi-official report indicated Commu¬ 
nist Gen. Chou En-lai had demanded 
Communist participation in Government 
as price for peace, 

June 12.—Stnkiang provincial govern¬ 
ment ordered release of more than 300 
political prisoners connected with Ining 
incident. 

June 13.—Kiangsu provincial govern¬ 
ment survey showed province had 
1,(125,440 refugees 

June 14.—President Truman told Con¬ 
gress China had received $602,045,000 in 
lend-lease aid from U. S. since V-J Day 
and the assistance is to continue. 

June 16—Chinese Communist spokes¬ 
man announced signing of new truce, an 
implementation agreement described as a 
“ step toward a permanent cease-fire in 
Manchuria ” 

Ambassador Edwin W. Pauley's repa¬ 
rations mission reported Manchurian in¬ 
dustry crippled by Soviet removals of 
vital machinery. 

June 17.™ Pauley further reported sur¬ 
vey of Manchuria revealed Soviet govern¬ 
ment did not “make exactly a gesture of 
good-will toward China or other Allied 
nations entitled to reparations from 
Japan.*' 

June 1&—Executive Yuan promulgated 
Jaw giving Sinkiang people voice in ad¬ 


ministration of province under Urumchi 
agreement. 1 

June 19.—U. S. Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson declared reorganiza¬ 
tion of Chinese Army with help of 1,000 
U. S. Army-Navy experts proposed by 
Gen Marshall, would have far-reaching 
results in rehabilitation of China. 

Premier T. V. Soong declared 80 per 
cent of Government revenue was used to 
finance Army, utged peace to check in¬ 
flation. 

June 20 —Executive Yuan announced 
appointment of T V Soong and Wong 
Wen-hao as chairman and vice-chairman 
of new Economic Council 

June 21 -Gen. Chiang reported to have 
extended 35-day truce until June 30 to 
give Kuomintang-Communist negotiators 
more time to settle differences 

June 22.—American truce team observ¬ 
ers and correspondents reported to have 
been refused entry by Chinese Communists 
into Commumst-held territory north of 
Sungari River and Harbin 

June 23.--Chinese Communist chief 
Mao Tse-tung demanded U. S. cease all 
military aid to Chinese Government, 
promptly withdraw American forces from 
L hma 

June 25 —U. S State Department in¬ 
timated U S. intends to continue policy 
of military aid to China at least as long 
as Japanese troops remain there. 

June 2t> —American representatives on 
cease-tire teams in Manchuria reported 
given added power under Government- 
i ommunist agreement. 

Executive Yuan approved appointment 
of V. K Wellington Koo as China’s Am¬ 
bassador to U. S. 

June 28.—U. S. Acting Secretary of 
State Acheson said 20,000 marines would 
remain in China to guard supply lines. 
He restated firm American policy in China 
a> justifying retention of American ma¬ 
rines there until policy’s ends art 
achieved. 

June 29.—U. S. State Department is¬ 
sued notice that American guns would go 
to China if and when its Kuomintang and 
Communist armies are merged into a 
single Chinese Army, not to Government 
troops regardless of unity. 

June 30.—Government announced 
China’s truce extended indefinitely as 
deadline for twice-extended truce in Man¬ 
churia arrived at noon. 




SUPPLEMENT FOR 1946 


AREA AND ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE DIVISIONS 

In the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance signed in Moscow on Au¬ 
gust 15, 1945, the Chinese Government 
agreed to grant independence to Outer 
Mongolia. On October 22 of the same 
year, a plebiscite held in Outer Mongolia 
indicated the overwhelming desire of the 
Outer Mongolian people for independence. 
Accordingly, the Mongolian Peoples Re¬ 
public was established. Meanwhile, Tai¬ 
wan (Formosa), formerly a Chinese ter¬ 
ritory and ceded to Japan when China was 
defeated in the first Smo-Japanese War 
of 1894-95, was returned to China. As a 
result of these two changes, the picture 
of China's area, population and adminis¬ 
trative structure changed. 

Instead of the Sayan Mountains in 
Outer Mongolia, China's present northern¬ 
most point is Usuri on the Amur River, 
east of Taheiho. 

The 1944 Ministry of Interior data gave 
China's area at 11,580,420 square kilome¬ 
ters Deduct Mongolia, 1,621,201 square 
kilometers, and add Taiwan, 35,962 square 
kilometers, to this figure and take into 
consideration the revised data for the 
northeastern provinces, the present esti¬ 
mate for China’s area is 10,164,901 square 
kilometers. The Ministry of Interior’s 
data listed the then three northeastern 
provinces with a total of 1,054,826 square 
kilometers (Liaoning, 321,823 square kilo¬ 
meters ; Kirin, 283,380 square kilometers; 
and Heilungkiang, 449,623 square kilo- 
meteis). According to the revised figures 
published by the Central Planning Board, 
the present nine northeastern provinces 
total 1,224,546 square kilometers, divided 
as follows: 


Liaoning 

square 

kilometers 

69,912 

Antung 

68,221 

Liaopei 

89,021 

Kirin 

112,743 

Sungkiang 

88,768 

Hokiang 

110.134 

Heilungkiang 

367,326 

Nunkiang 

69,244 

Hingan 

249,177 


China is bordered by Korea, Siberia, 
Mongolia People's Republic, Soviet Tur¬ 
kestan, Afghanistan, India, Burma, Indo- 
China and the Pacific Ocean, 

The Ministry of Interior gave China's 
population at 454,928,992 in 1944, The 


independence of Mongolia took 2,077,669 
people from China. The restoration of 
Taiwan added 6,077,478 people. The pre¬ 
war population for the northeastern prov¬ 
inces was 26,357,520. A 1946 report of 
the Ministry of Interior gave the popu¬ 
lation for the northeastern provinces at 
36,569,252. The present estimate of Chi¬ 
nese population is 469,140,533. The pop¬ 
ulation of the northeastern provinces is as 
follows: 


Liaoning 

11,246,000 

Liaopei 

3,990,000 

Antung 

3,213,894 

Kirin 

7,012,128 

Sungkiang 

4,285,057 

Nunkiang 

2.093,500 

Heilungkiang 

2,468,844 

Hokiang 

1,927,873 

Hingan 

331,956 


With the redivision of the northeastern 
provinces and the restoration of Taiwan 
and the independence of Mongolia, China 
has 35 provinces and one special territory. 
Of the northeastern provinces, Liaoning 
has 25 listen with its capital at Shenyang; 
Liaopei has ten listen with capital at 
Szepingkai: Antung has 25 hsien with 
capital at Antung; Kirin has 20 hsien 
with capital at Changchun; Sungkiang 
has 21 hsien with capital at Harbin; Ho- 
kiang has 18 hsien with capital at Kai- 
mussu, Heilungkiang has 23 hsien with 
capital at Anpei; Nunkiang has 16 hsien 
with capital at Tsitsihar; and Hingan has 
five hsien and two administrative bu¬ 
reaus ivith capital at Halar. 


GOVERNMENT AND 
KUOM1NTANG 

During the last days of the war, the 
National Government felt more than ever 
the need for national unity and Govern¬ 
ment-Communist reapproachment in order 
to achieve speedy postwar reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. There was a necessity 
to speed up the Government-Communist 
talks then going on. Therefore, three in¬ 
vitations were extended by President 
Chiang Kai-shek to Mao Tse-tung to 
come to Chungking for direct negotia¬ 
tions. Accompanied by American Ambas¬ 
sador Hurley, Mao came to Chungking 
on August 28, 1945, and stayed for about 
one month in China’s wartime capital 
having several talks with President 
Chiang. Meanwhile, conversations be¬ 
tween the two parties went on between 



Dr, Wang Shih-chieh, Mr. Shao Li-txc, 
General Chang Chun and General Chang 
Chihnchung on behalf of the Government 
and General Chow En-lai and Wang Jo- 
fei on behalf of the Communists. 

A summary was published by the Min¬ 
istry of Information on October 11, 1945, 
reporting the conversations between the 
Government and the Communists. It 
states: 

44 1. Basic policy on peaceful national 
reconstruction.—It was agreed that as 
China’s war of resistance against Japanese 
aggression has been brought to a victo¬ 
rious conclusion, China is now on the 
threshold of a new era of peaceful national 
reconstruction, and that peace, democracy, 
solidarity and unity should form the basis 
of the nation’s concerted efforts It was 
likewise agreed that under the leadership 
of President Chiang, cooperation should 
be perpetuated and resolute measures 
taken to avert internal strife so that a 
new China, independent, free and prosper¬ 
ous, may be built and the Three People’s 
Principles fully implemented. Both par- 
ties*further agreed that political democra¬ 
tization, nationalization of troops and the 
recognition of the equal legal status of 
political parties, as advocated by Presi¬ 
dent Chiang are absolutely essential to 
achieving peaceful national reconstruction 

*‘2. On political democratization.—It 
was agreed that the period of political 
tutelage should be brought to an early 
conclusion, that constitutional government 
should be inaugurated and that neccssarv 
preliminary measures should be immedi¬ 
ately adopted, such as the convocation of 
the National Assembly { People's (on- 
gtjess) and a Political Consultation Con¬ 
ference, to which all parties and non- 
partisan leaders will he invited, to 
exchange views on national affairs and 
discuss questions relating to j>eaeeful na¬ 
tional reconstruction and the convocation 
of the National Assembly Both parties 
are now conferring with various inter¬ 
ested quarters on the membership, organ¬ 
ization and function of the proposed coun¬ 
cil. It was agreed that, as soon as such 
consultations are completed, the proposed 
council shall he convened 

“3 On the National Assembly —Three 
proposals were advanced by the ( hittese 
Communist Party, namely, reelection of 
all delegates to the National Assembly, 
postponement of the date of convocation, 
and revision of the Assembles organic 
and election laws and of the May 5 Draft 
Constitution. The Government represent¬ 
atives maintained that the election of the 
delegates of the National Assembly al¬ 
ready held should be* valid, hut that the 
number of delegates may be reasonably 


increased and the increase should be legal¬ 
ized. As regards the May 5 Draft Con¬ 
stitution, the Government representatives 
reminded the Communists that the Draft 
Constitution had already been submitted to 
the public for study and suggestions for 
its revision were invited. No agreement 
was reached on those points. But the 
Communist representatives made it known 
that they do not wish to permit national 
unity to be ruptured by the differences. 
Both parties agreed that the points con¬ 
cerned shall be brought before the pro¬ 
posed Political Consultation Conference 
for settlement. 

“4. On the people’s freedoms.—It was 
agreed that the Government should guar¬ 
antee the freedoms of person, religion, 
speech, publication and assembly—the 
rights enjoyed by the people in all demo¬ 
cratic nations in normal times. Existing 
laws and decrees should be either abol¬ 
ished or revised in accordance with this 
principle. 

“5. On the legality of political parties — 
The C hinese Communists proposed that 
the Government should recognize the 
equality and the legal status of the Kuo- 
mrntang and the Communist Party as well 
as that of all other parties. The Govern¬ 
ment stated that a common attribute of 
constitutional government is that all par¬ 
ties are equal before the law and that 
this fact will he given immediate recogni¬ 
tion. 

“6 On the special service agencies.— 
Both parties agreed that the Government 
should strictly prohibit all offices other 
than law courts arid police to make ar¬ 
rests, conduct trials and impose punish¬ 
ment. 

‘7. On release ot political prisoners.— 
The Onue.se Communists proposed that 
all political prisoners with the exception 
of those guilty of treason should he re¬ 
leased The Government representatives 
stated that the Government is prepared to 
do this ot its own accord and that the 
Chinese Communist Party may submit a 
list (if people who they think should he 
released, 

“8--On local self-government.-” Both 
sides agreed that local self-government 
should he vigorously promoted General 
elections should he conducted from the 
lower level upward. However, the Gov¬ 
ernment expressed the hope that this 
would not affect the convocation of the 
National Assembly. 

“9 On the nationalization of troops.-—It 
was proposed by the Chinese Communists 
that the Government should effect an 
equitable and rational reorganization of 
the entire Chinese Army; decide on the 



program and different stages of recogni¬ 
tion ; redemarcate the military zones; and 
inaugurate a conscription and replenish¬ 
ment system with a view to unifying mili¬ 
tary command. Under this program, the 
Chinese Communists finally expressed 
their readiness to reduce the troops under 
their command to 24 divisions or to a 
minimum of 20 divisions. The Chinese 
Communists further stated that they 
would take prompt action to demobilize 
their anti-Japanese troops now deployed 
in Kwangtung, Chekiang, southern 
Kiangsu, southern Anhwei, central An¬ 
hwei. Hunan, Hupeh and Honan (not 
including northern Honan), and that such 
troops as are to be reorganized will be 
gradually evacuated from the said areas, 
to be concentrated in the liberated areas 
north of the Lunghai Railway and in 
northern Kiangsu and northern Anhwei. 
The Government representatives stated 
that the national troops reorganization 
program is being carried out, and the 
Government is willing to reorganize the 
Communist-led anti-Japanese troops into 
20 divisions, if the other issues coming up 
in the present talks could be satisfactorily 
settled. Regarding the garrison areas, the 
Chinese Communists may submit plans 
for discussion and decision 

“The Chinese Communists proposed that 
the Communist military personnel should 
participate in the work of the National 
Military Council and the various depart¬ 
ments under the Council, and that the 
Government should respect the personnel 
system of the army units and commission 
the original officers after their units have 
been reorganized Discharged officers 
should be given training in different areas, 
and the Government should adopt a rea¬ 
sonable and satisfactory system of main¬ 
tenance and political education 

“The Government indicated that it was 
ready to consider the proposals and dis¬ 
cuss details. 

“In reply to the Chinese Communists* 
proposal that all the militiamen in the 
liberated areas should he reorganized into 
local self-defense corps, the Government 
expressed the view that this matter will 
have to lie determined in accordance with 
local conditions and needs In order to 
formulate concrete plans in regard to all 
the questions mentioned in this section, it 
was agreed that a subcommittee of three, 
with one representative each from the 
Board of Military Operations of the Na¬ 
tional Military Council, the Ministry of 
War. and the Eighteenth Group Army, be 
formed. 

“10. On local governments in the lib¬ 
erated areas,—The Communist represent¬ 
atives proposed that the Government 


should recognize the popularly elected 
governments ia the liberated areas. Th^ 
Government representatives pointed out 
that after the unconditional surrender of 
Japan the term “liberated area” becomes 
obsolete and the integrity of the admin¬ 
istrative authority of the country should 
be respected. 

“The initial formula advanced by the 
Communist representatives was to rede- 
marcate the provincial and administrative 
areas according to the conditions that now 
obtain in the 18 liberated areas. And 
to preserve administrative integrity, the 
Communist Party would submit to the 
Government a list of officials of the pop¬ 
ularly elected governments for reappoint¬ 
ment. 

“The Government replied that the re¬ 
demarcation of provincial boundaries 
would involve changes of unusual magni¬ 
tude, and the question should be very 
carefully and thoroughly considered and 
could not be resolved in a short time. At 
the same time the Government representa¬ 
tives reiterated what President Chiang 
had stated to Mr Mao Tse-tung, that 
after the unification of the military com¬ 
mand and administrative authority, the 
National Government would take into 
consideration administrative personnel 
nominated by the Communist Party. The 
Government would consider retaining the 
services of those functionaries who have 
served tn the recovered areas during the 
war on the basis of their ability and 
record without regard to party affiliations. 

“Upon this, a second formula was pro¬ 
posed by the Communist representatives, 
asking the National Government to ap¬ 
point nominees of the Communist Party as 
chairman and members of the provincial 
governments of the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia 
Border Region, Jchol, Chahar, Hopei, 
Shantung and Shansi They further asked 
that Communist nominees be appointed 
deputy chairman and members of the pro¬ 
vincial governments of Suiyuan, Honan, 
Kiangsu, Anhwei. Hupeh, and Kwang¬ 
tung, and deputy mayors of the special 
municipalities of Peiping, Tientsin, Tsing- 
tao and Shanghai. The Communist rep¬ 
resentatives also requested participation in 
the administration of the Northeastern 
Provinces. 

“After lengthy discussions on this topic, 
the Communist representatives modified 
their proposals by requesting the appoint¬ 
ment of their nominees as chairman and 
members of the provincial governments of 
the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia Border Region, 
Jchol, Chahar, Hopei and Shantung, as 
deputy chairman and members of the pro¬ 
vincial governments of Shansi and Sui¬ 
yuan. and as deputy mayors of the special 



municipalities of Peiping, Tientsin and 
Tsingtao. 

“The Government representatives re¬ 
plied that the C mmunist Party might 
nominate those members of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, who possess administrative 
ability and have rendered commendable 
service during the war, to the Government 
for appointment. But if the Communist 
Party should insist upon nominating 
chairmen or deputy chairmen or members 
of the provincial government for specific 
provinces, this would not be sincerely en¬ 
deavoring to achieve military and admin¬ 
istrative integrity. 

“The Communist representatives then 
said they would withdraw their second 
suggestion and propose a third formula. 
They suggested that general elections be 
held in the liberated areas under the ex¬ 
isting popularly elected government. Un¬ 
der the supervision of the Political Con¬ 
sultation Council the Communist Party 
would welcome members of all other po¬ 
litical parties as well as members of vari¬ 
ous professions to return to their native 
places to participate in the elections. A 
popular election is to be held in any hsicn 
in which the public officers of more than 
one-half of its chu or hsiang have been 
elected by popular vote. Likewise, a pop¬ 
ular election is to be held in any province 
or administrative area in which public 
functionaries of more than one-half of its 
hsicn have been elected by popular vote. 
In the interest of administrative integrity, 
the names of all the provincial, hsicn or 
chu officials thus elected should be sub¬ 
mitted to the National Government for 
appointment. 

“The Government representatives re¬ 
plied that this formula is not acceptable as 
such a process is not conducive to real ad¬ 
ministrative integrity. But the Govern¬ 
ment might consider the appointment of 
popularly elected hsicn officials. Popular 
election of provincial government func¬ 
tionaries could only be held after the 
status of the province has been definitely 
defined following the promulgation of the 
constitution. For the time being, only 
those provincial government officials who 
have been appointed by the National Gov¬ 
ernment should proceed to take up their 
posts, so that conditions in the recovered 
areas may be restored to normalcy at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“At this point, a fourth formula was 
proposed by the Communist representa¬ 
tive: that all liberated areas temporarily 
retain their status quo until the constitu¬ 
tional provision for the popular election 
of provincial government officials has been 
adopted and put into effect. For the time 
being an interim arrangement is to be 


worked out in order to guarantee the res¬ 
toration of peace and order. 

“Finally, the Communist representatives 
suggested that this particular problem be 
submitted to the Political Consultation 
Conference for discussion and settlement. 
The Government, desirous of the early 
establishment of administrative integrity 
so that peaceful reconstruction might not 
be delayed, hoped that an agreement could 
soon be worked out on this matter. The 
Communist representatives concurred. 
Discussions will continue. 

“11. On traitors and puppet troops.— 
The Communist representatives proposed 
that traitors be severely punished and 
puppet troops he disbanded. The Govern¬ 
ment representatives’ reply was: in prin¬ 
ciple there is no question. But traitors 
should be dealt with according to due 
process of law and the disbandment of 
puppet troops should be carried out in 
such a manner that peace and order in 
the areas concerned would not be dis¬ 
turbed. 

“12. On accepting the surrender of Jap¬ 
anese army.—The Communist representa¬ 
tives asked that the Communist troops be 
allowed to participate in the task of ac¬ 
cepting the surrender of Japanese troops 
and that the areas of surrender should be 
redefined. The Government representa¬ 
tives answered that the participation of 
the Communist Party in accepting the sur¬ 
render of Japanese troops could be con¬ 
sidered after the troops of the Communist 
Party accepted the orders of the National 
Government.“ 

While conversations were continuing in 
Chungking, Communist troops showed fer¬ 
vent activities in East and North China. 
Railways, surrendered by the Japanese to 
Government troops, were cut by the Com¬ 
munists and cities occupied by Red troops 
increased from 81 throughout the country 
when Japan surrendered to more than 300 
in the middle of October, some of them 
from Japanese and puppet troops already 
surrendered to the Government troops and 
some from the National Army. 

On October 26, Government represent¬ 
atives made a three-point proposal to the 
Communist representatives. The Govern¬ 
ment demanded that firstly, railway conv 
munications should be restored; secondly, 
Communist troops should evacuate rail¬ 
way zones and the status quo in the areas 
already under Communist occupation 
should be maintained; and thirdly, Gen¬ 
eral Yeh Chien-ying, representative of the 
18th Group Army, should come to Chung¬ 
king at the earliest possible time so that 
the Military Sub-Committee can com¬ 
mence discussions on the reorganization of 



the Communist troops and their garrison 

areas. 

The Communist representatives trans¬ 
mitted this proposal to Yenan and asked 
for instructions. On October 29, the Com¬ 
munists counterproposed: firstly, that in 
order to avoid civil war and to restore 
communications, the movement of troops, 
all acts of attacking and occupying, and 
the employment of the services of the 
Japanese and puppets should cease and 
both sides should not station troops on the 
eight main railway lines, namely, the 
Peiping-Suiyuan, Tatung-Puchow, Cheng- 
ting-Taiyuan, north section of the Pei- 
ping-Hankow, eastern section of the 
Lunghai, Ticntsin-Pukow, Kiaochow- 
Tsinan, and western section of the Pei- 
ping-Liaoning Railways. When it is nec¬ 
essary for the Government to move troops 
on these railways to Tsingtao, Peiping 
and Tientsin, the Communists should first 
be consulted; secondly, the M ihtary Sub¬ 
committee shall work out a solution only 
after an agreement on the above-men¬ 
tioned problems has been reached in prin¬ 
ciple; and thirdly, if no understanding can 
be reached on the above-mentioned prob¬ 
lems, the Communists will not oppose the 
early convocation of the Political Consul¬ 
tation Conference, which should first of 
all discuss the question of avoiding civil 
war and restoring communications. 

On October 31, the Government gave 
the Communists a reply, suggesting the 
following. 

1. Both sides order then troops to re¬ 
main at their respective positions and 
cease offensive action 

2. Communist troops should evacuate to 
points ten kilometers from the railways 
and the Central Government will dispatch 
railroad police units instead of troops to 
garrison the railway zones evacuated by 
the Communists. 

3. The People’s Political Council or¬ 
ganize and dispatch a communications su¬ 
pervision and inspection group to various 
railways in order to make investigations 
on the spot in conjunction with local in¬ 
habitants of known integrity and publish 
reports of their findings from time to 
time. 

4. Government troops should consult 
with the Communists when they have to 
be transported on the Peiping-Suiyuan, 
Tatung-Puchow, Chengting-Taiyuan, Kia- 
ochow-Tsinan, and the Lunghai Railways 
and the northern section of the Tientsin- 
Pukow Railway. 

5. Both sides should consult with each 
other and work out fundamental measures 
for the organization of Communist troops 


and the delineation of the Communist gar¬ 
rison area within one month so as to facil¬ 
itate peaceful national reconstruction. ' 

6. The proposed Political Consultation 
Conference should be convoked as sched¬ 
uled. The Government did not receive 
the Communists’ reply to these sugges¬ 
tions until November 3. The Communist 
note, in fact, did not touch upon anything 
the Government suggested. Instead, it 
raised four demands : 

1. The National Military Council 
should order National troops all over the 
country to cease attacks on the “liberated 
areas." 

2. National troops should be completely 
withdrawn from their advance posts. 

3. National troops should evacuate from 
the eight railways. 

4. The National Government should re¬ 
peal the bandit suppression order and 
guarantee that no further offensives will 
be launched against the “liberated areas." 

The conversations faced an impasse. 

On November 27, American Ambassa¬ 
dor Patrick Hurley resigned and General 
George C. Marshall was appointed as 
President Truman’s special envoy to 
China with the task to bring together the 
two parties in China. General Marshall 
arrived in Nanking on December 22. 
With his arrival, conversations between 
the Government and Communists re¬ 
sumed The Political Consultation Con¬ 
ference was convened on January 10, 1946, 
with 38 delegates, including eight from 
the Kuomintang, seven from the Chinese 
Communist Party, 14 from other minority 
political parties, and nine non-partisan 
leaders. 

Delegates to the P.C.C. were as the 
following: 

Kuomintang—Dr. Sun Fo, General Wu 
Te-chen, Dr, Wang Shih-chich, Chen Li- 
fu, Chang Li-sheng, Shao Li-tze, General 
Chang Chun, Chen Pu-lei. 

Chinese Communist Party—General 
Chou En-lai, Tung Pi-wu, Wang Jo-fei, 
General Yeh Chien-ying, We Yu-chang, 
Lu Ting-yi, Teng Yin-chao. 

Chinese Youth Party—Tseng Chi, Chen 
Chi-tien, Yang Yung-chun, Chang Nai- 
teh, Yu Chia-chu. 

Chinese Democratic League—Chang 
Lan, Lo Lung-chi, Carson Chang, Chang 
Tung-sun. 

National Salvation Association—Shen 
Chun-ju, Chang Sheng-fu. 

Vocational Education Association— 
Huang Yen-pei. 



The Third Party—Chang Po-chun. 

Local Self-Government Institute—Liang 
Shu-min. 

Non-Partisans *- Mo Teh-hui, Shao 
Chtmg-cn, Wang Yun-vvu, Fu Ssu-nien, 
Hu Lin, Kuo Mo-jo, Chien Yung-ming, 
Miao Chia-min, Li Chu-chen. 

At the inaugural meeting of the P.CC., 
President Chiang Kai-shek gave an ad¬ 
dress in which he explained what he ex- 
pected of the conference The address 
reads: 

“On the occasion of the first meeting of 
the Political Consultation Conference to¬ 
day, I wish to extend to you the warm 
welcome of the National Government, and, 
at the same time, to explain to you what I 
expect of the Conference, I will not re¬ 
peat what i have said about the Govern¬ 
ment's policy as contained m my New 
Year's broadcast because it has already 
been fully amplified there 

"Since the great majority of you gen¬ 
tlemen have taken part in the successive 
sessions of the People’s Political Council, 

I am naturally reminded today of its 
achievements. The present P P C. is the 
fourth suite its inauguration. Its elective 
elements, which now form two-thirds ot 
its total membership, have been ever on 
the increase. Numerous are its contnbu- 
tions to the country. The most important 
of which ts the unanimous support it gave 
to the national policy of resisting the 
enemy to the hitter end Though its' 
members may differ from one another in 
political views, they are unanimous in 
rallying to the support of those funda¬ 
mental principles on which the safety and 
existence ot the nation depend, and they 
hold tenaciously to them from first to last. 
The fact that vve have been able to come 
out victorious from the war ot attrition is 
mainly due to the strength which vve de¬ 
rive fioni this source Now that the vvai 
has ended in victory, it cannot be over¬ 
emphasized that China's mission, just like 
that of the other United Nations, is not 
only to win the wai but also to win the 
peace By the latter phrase is meant, gen¬ 
erally speaking, the effective consolidation 
of the fruits of victory, the establishment 
o* a peaceful order throughout the world, 
and the elimination for all time to come 
of aggression and armed conflicts, and 
specifically, with particular reference to 
China, the maintenance of internal peace 
and stability and the carrying on of the 
work of national reconstruction immedi¬ 
ately after the successful conclusion of the 
war with the unanimous support of the 
whole nation and in spite of alt difficulties 
that we may encounter. 


“The Political Consultation Conference 
is called to discuss problems of national 
importance with representatives of all po¬ 
litical parties and prominent social lead* 
ers. What we have to consider here is 
the fundamental plan that will lead from 
war to peace and from resistance to re¬ 
construction. In other words, the problem 
before us is how to begin the work of 
national reconstruction by concentrating 
all the strength that we have. In the 
course of the eight years of war the sole 
aim which has inspired those who arc 
now dead to sacrifice their lives for the 
State and those who are still living to go 
through thick and thin, has been the pres¬ 
ervation of national existence and the 
elimination of ail obstacles to constructive 
effort in order to provide an opportunity 
for national revival and reconstruction. 
Now the war having come to an end, the 
work of reconstruction should begin at 
once. That w r e should put the principles 
of the .S an Min Chu I into practical oper¬ 
ation is the unanimous opinion of the 
whole nation That China should become 
a united, democratic, and strong nation is 
the since! e wish of all peoples the 
world Therefore, we must see to it that 
the National Assembly be convened ac~ 
cot ding to schedule and that constitutional 
democracy he ushered in at an early date. 
At the same time vve must, before the 
convocation of the National Assembly, try 
to eliminate, by means of consultation and 
concerted endeavors, all factors that arc 
likely to impair the unity of the national 
will, influence adversely social peace and 
stability, and delav the work of national 
revival and reconstruction, so that our 
ieoonstrur tivc efforts may be strengthened 
and then tempo accelerated. Such is the 
motive which has inspired the Government 
to convoke the Political Consultation Con¬ 
ference, and such is its mission. 

"Hitherto, in view of the life-and-death 
struggle in which we have been engaged, 
all measures taken and all laws and orders 
proclaimed had to stress the meeting of 
military i equtrements. Now, at the end 
of the war, our work should be based on 
the principle of ‘rehabilitation and recon¬ 
struction fust 1 Many wartime regulations 
are being gradually repealed or revised 
Henceforth all political and social mcas- 
uies must follow the normal procedure as 
much as possible, and the rule by law 
must be enforced in order to lay the foun¬ 
dations for constitutionalism. I am sure 
that each one of you feels the same way 
as I do. I sincerely hope you will give 
full expression to your view's—the Gov¬ 
ernment is ready to consider and adopt 
them. But we must be realistic and give 
adequate consideration to existing national 
and social conditions* Our aim should be 



to avoid bottlenecks or confusion during 
the transitional period and to guard 
against shaking the foundation of the na¬ 
tion so that constitutionalism can proceed 
smoothly and the work of national re¬ 
construction can be carried out satisfac¬ 
torily. 

"Though membership in the Political 
Consultation Conference is not the result 
of popular elections, I am sure that with 
your zeal and your interest in the people’s 
livelihood you are able to appreciate their 
real aspirations and know what their most 
urgent needs are. As Dr Sun Yat-sen 
has well said; ‘The people form the real 
foundation of the nation/ their needs and 
those of the nation must necessarily coin¬ 
cide. Personally 1 am of the opinion that 
the most urgent needs of the people today 
are stability, rehabilitation, and the unity, 
progress, and prosperity of the nation, 
which will eventually result in the bet¬ 
terment of their living conditions. Their 
minimum demand is that there should be 
adequate guarantees to enable them to kad 
happy and prosperous lives and to prevent 
their liberty irom being encroached upon. 
You rnay rest assured that the (lovern- 
ment will do its duty to satisfy the people’s 
aspirations, relieve them of their suffer¬ 
ings, and protect their liberty These will 
form the basis of our discussions here in 
the Political Consultation Conference, and 
they will serve as the premises on which 
our national problems of the moment will 
be predicated. That democracy must be 
realized in China is not only the object of 
the National Revolution, but also the aim 
of the War of Resistance But before the 
convocation of the National Assembly and 
the practical operations of constitutional¬ 
ism, the real wishes of the people cannot 
be adequately expressed. Heavy, indeed, 
is the burden that we are shouldering. 
The Government has called the Political 
Consultation (onference out ol a sheer 
sense of duty—no selfish considerations or 
other ulterior motives are allowed to en¬ 
ter. It is ready to accept all decisions of 
the Conference if they are lx*ne final to 
national reconstruction, tend to promote 
popular welfare, and can help in the de¬ 
mocratization of the country. I wish to 
avail myself of this opportunity today to 
recommend the following points for your 
consideration. 

“First, I would recommend that we he 
sincere and frank and set a standard for 
the democratic practise. We should know 
that we are assembled here not for par¬ 
tisan interests of the different parties con¬ 
cerned, but to lay a common basis for na¬ 
tional reconstruction. I know that our 
several views on national problems and 
our political outlooks cannot lx* identical. 
They may even be quite contrary. Never¬ 


theless, I hope you will be inspired by the 
common conviction that the national foun¬ 
dation must be solidified and will thus i 
frankly state your views without the least 
equivocation or mental reservation. We 
should make use of enthusiastic debates 
in order to glean a common way of ap¬ 
proach from among the many dissimilar 
ways of looking at things. We should try 
to be cooperative through mutual under¬ 
standing. Sincerity is seen to best advan¬ 
tage against the background of frankness. 
Reasonable and useful decisions can be 
arrived at only by discarding one’s preju¬ 
dices in favor of what is evidently better. 
We should learn to stand boldly for what 
is right and to yield where we should 
yield. The present Conference will be an 
acid test of our democratic spirit; it will 
also be the beginning of a democratic tra¬ 
dition. We hope that it will remain in an 
atmosphere of harmony and mutual un¬ 
derstanding from beginning to end, with¬ 
out any delay and interruption. 

“Secondly, I would recommend that we 
be selflessly generous and place the na¬ 
tional interest before everything else. We 
should maintain a spirit of conciliation and 
be ready to make concessions, because we 
are animated by a common purpose, 
namely, to place national interests above 
partisan or personal interests. All parti¬ 
san and personal biases should be sacri¬ 
ficed and given up m favor of national 
interests, Sometimes it would be infinitely 
better to withdraw our own proposals 
than to stick to them, in order to arrive at 
an effective modus vivendi In this way 
we can show our loyalty lor the national 
cause and, at the same time, make the 
present Conference a real success, 

“Thirdly, I would recommend that we 
take the long view and have a right con¬ 
ception of the nation’s future. As we meet 
here, we should remember and never for¬ 
get three things • the heroic sacrifices of 
both soldiers and civilians in the course 
of the war; the urgent desire of our 
fellow-countrymen for relief from their 
present sufferings; and the sorrows and 
tribulations of our country in the past as 
well as the uncertainty of our national 
fortune in the future. Therefore, the pur¬ 
pose of the Political Consultation Confer¬ 
ence is to concentrate every ounce of its 
energy, and not to dissipate it; to pro¬ 
mote unity, and not to destroy it; to as¬ 
sist and strengthen the Government, and 
not to weaken it; to clear the ground for 
national reconstruction and promote na¬ 
tional progress, and not to make the coun¬ 
try remain in a state of stagnation and 
backwardness, or even to retrograde. If 
we remember these few essentials, our 
country will be on the road to democratic 



reconstruction and be a respectable mem¬ 
ber in the family of nations. 

“I have been confident in the outcome 
of the present Conference. I feel that if 
the cooperative spirit prevailing in the 
People’s Political Council has enabled us 
to come out victorious from the war, it is 
equally certain that the result of the pres¬ 
ent Conference will enable us to push forth 
the work of national reconstruction, con¬ 
solidate the fruits of victory, and win the 
people. The Political Consultation Con¬ 
ference is being watched by public opinion 
throughout the world—it is also the ob¬ 
ject of the Chinese people’s prayers. I 
wish it every success from the bottom of 
my heart.” 

The Conference adopted a number of 
resolutions as follows: 

I. Resolution on Government Organiza¬ 
tion 

“A. Concerning the State Council: 
Pending the convocation of National As¬ 
sembly, the Kuomintang, as a preliminary 
measure preparatory to the actual inaugu¬ 
ration of constitutionalism, will revise the 
Organic Law of the National Government 
in order to expand the State Council. The 
following are the salient points of the revi¬ 
sion under contemplation : 

“(1) There will be 40 state councillors, 
of whom the Presidents of the Executive, 
Legislative, Judicial, Examination, and 
Control Yuan will be ex-officio members. 

“(2) The state councillors will be 
chosen by the President of the National 
Government from among the Kuomintang 
members as well as non-members of the 
Kuornintang 

u (3) The State Council is the supreme 
organ of the Government in charge of 
national affairs. 

“(4) The State Council will be compe¬ 
tent to discuss and decide on (A) Legisla¬ 
tive principles; (B) Administrative pol¬ 
icy; (C) Important military measures; 
(I>) Financial schemes and the budget; 
(E) The appointment and dismissal of 
ministers of state with or without port¬ 
folio, and the appointment of members of 
the Legislative and Control Yuan; (F) 
Matters submitted by the President of the 
National Government for consideration; 
(G) Proposals submitted by three or more 
state councillors 

“(5) If the President of the National 
Government is of the opinion that any 
decision of the State Council is difficult 
to be carried out, he may submit it for re¬ 
consideration. In case three-fifths of the 
State councillors, upon reconsideration, 


uphold the original decision, it shall be 
carried out accordingly. 

*'(6) General resolutions before the 
State Council are to be passed by a ma¬ 
jority vote of the state councillors present. 
If a resolution before the State Council 
(should involve changes in administrative 
policy, it must be passed by a two-thirds 
vote of the state councillors present. 

Whether a given resolution involves 
changes in administrative policy or not is 
to be decided by a majority vote of the 
state councillors present. 

”(7) The State Council meets every 
two weeks. The President of the National 
Government may call emergency meetings, 
if necessary. 

“B. Concerning the Executive Yuan: 

*‘(1) All ministers of the Executive 
Yuan are ipso facto ministers of state. 
There may he three to five ministers of 
state without portfolios. 

“(2) Members of all political parties as 
well as individuals with no party affilia¬ 
tions may become ministers of state with 
or without portfolios. 

“C Concerning Miscellaneous Matters: 

“< M Whether the membership of the 
People’s Political Council should be in¬ 
creased and its powers raised, pending 
the inauguration of the constitution, will 
be left to the Government to deude m the 
light of the circumstances of the time. 

“(2) All Government employees, 
whether of the Central Government or of 
the local governments, should he selected 
on the basis of merit No discrimination 
on account of party affiliation should he 
allowed. 

“Note: (a) The appointment of state 
councillors by the President of the Na¬ 
tional Government will be made on the 
nomination of the different parties Con¬ 
cerned. In case he does not consent to 
the candidature of any given individual, 
the party concerned may nominate another 
one for the office, 

“(h) When the President of the Na¬ 
tional Government nominates any individ¬ 
ual with no party affiliations as state 
councillor and his candidature is opposed 
by one-third of the other nominees, he 
must reconsider the matter and make a 
different nomination. 

“(c) Half of the state councillors will 
be Kuomintang members and the other 
half w ill be members of the other political 
parties and prominent social leaders. The 
exact number of members of other politi¬ 
cal parties and prominent social leaders 



who arc to serve as state councillors will 
form the subject of separate discussions. 

“(d) Of the existing ministers under 
the Executive Yuan and the proposed min¬ 
isters of state without portfolios, seven or 
eight wilt be appointed from among non- 
Kuomintang members. 

“(e) The number of ministries to be 
assigned to non-Kuomintang members 
will form the subject of separate discus¬ 
sions after the P.C.C. has closed.” 

II, Resolution on Military Problems 

“A. Fundamental Principles for the 
Creation of a National Army: 

“(1) The Army belongs to the state. 
It is the duty of the soldier to protect the 
country and love the people. 

“(2) The army shall be established in 
response to the necessities of national 
defense Its quality and equipment shall 
be improved in the light of the progress 
made in general education, science, and 
industry. 

“(3) The military system shall be re¬ 
formed m the light of the democratic in¬ 
stitutions and actual conditions prevailing 
at the time, 

“(4) The system of conscription shall 
be reformed and applied fairly and uni¬ 
versally Some form of the volunteer sys¬ 
tem shall be preserved and reforms shall 
be introduced in order to meet the re¬ 
quirements of a fully equipped army. 

“(5) Military education shall be con¬ 
ducted in the light of the foregoing prin¬ 
ciples, and shall he forever dissociated 
from party affiliations and personal alle¬ 
giance. 

“B Fundamental Principles for the Re¬ 
organization of the Army: 

“(1) Separation of army and party— 

“(a) All political parties shall be for¬ 
bidden to carry on party activities, 
whether open or secret, in the army. So 
shall be all cliques based on personal rela¬ 
tions or of a territorial nature. 

“(b) All soldiers on active service who 
owe allegiance to any political party may 
not take part in the party activities of the 
district in which they are stationed, when 
they are on duty. 

“(c) No party or individual may make 
use of the army as an instrument of politi¬ 
cal rivalry. 

“(d) No illegal organizations and ac¬ 
tivities may be allowed in the army. 

“(2) Separation of civil and military 
authorities— 


“(a) No soldier on active service in 
the army may serve concurrently as civil 
officials. 1 / 

“(b) The country shall be divided into 
military districts, which shall be made not 
to coincide with administrative districts 
as far as possible. 

“(c) The army shall be strictly forbid¬ 
den to interfere in political affairs. 

“C Methods Aiming at the Civilian 
Control of the Army: 

“(1) When the preliminary measures 
for the reorganization of the army have 
been completed, the National Military 
Council shall be reorganized into a Min¬ 
istry of National Defense under the Ex¬ 
ecutive Yuan. 

“(2) The Minister of National Defense 
shall not necessarily be a soldier. 

“(3) The number of troops and mili¬ 
tary expenditure shall he decided upon by 
the Executive Yuan and passed by the 
Legislative Yuan. 

“(4) All troops shall be under the uni¬ 
fied control ol the Ministry of National 
Dciensc 

“(5) A military committee shall be 
established within the Ministry of Na¬ 
tional Defense to he charged with the 
double duty of drawing schemes for the 
creation of a national army and of seeing 
to it that the schemes are faithfully car¬ 
ried out. Members of the committee shall 
be drawn from various circles. 

“D. Practical Methods for the Reor¬ 
ganization of the Army: 

“(1) The three-men Military Subcom¬ 
mittee should proceed according to sched¬ 
ule and agree upon practical methods 
{nr the reorganization of the Communist 
troops at an early date. The reorganiza¬ 
tion must be completed as soon as possible. 

“(2) The Government troops should be 
reorganized according to the plan laid 
down by the Ministry of War into 90 divi¬ 
sions. The reorganization should be com¬ 
pleted within six months. 

“(3) When the reorganizations envis¬ 
aged in paragraphs one and two have been 
completed, all troops of the country 
should be again reorganized into 50 or 60 
divisions. 

“(4) A commission for the supervision 
of the reorganization plan shall be estab¬ 
lished within the National Military Coun¬ 
cil. Members of the commission shall be 
drawn from various circles. 0 



IIL Resolution on the Draft Constitution 

“A. Establishment of a Reviewing Com¬ 
mittee : 

“(1) Name; Committee for the Re¬ 
viewing of the Draft Constitution. 

“(2) Organization: The committee will 
have a total membership of 25 of whom 
five will represent each of the five groups 
composing the Political Consultation Con¬ 
ference. In addition, ten technical experts 
outside of the P.C.C. will be invited to 
take part in the work of the committee. 
In selecting the technical experts reference 
should be made to the membership lists of 
the Association for Promotion of Consti¬ 
tutionalism and the Association of Assist 
the Inauguration of Constitutionalism 

“(3) Functions. The P.C.C. will estab¬ 
lish the committee for the reviewing of the 
Draft Constitution, which will draw up a 
comprehensive scheme for the revision of 
the 194b Draft Constitution on the basis 
of the principles recommended by the 
P.C.C. and in the light of the recommend¬ 
ations made by the Association for the 
Promotion of Constitutionalism and the 
Association to Assist the Inauguration of 
Constitutionalism and opinions advanced 
by various other quarters This scheme 
will be submitted to the National Assem¬ 
bly for adoption It may also be laid be¬ 
fore the P.C C for discussion, if neces¬ 
sary, 

“(4) Duration. Two months 

“B. Principles to be Adopted in the Re¬ 
vision of the Draft Constitution: 

“(1) Concerning the National Assem¬ 
bly— 

“(a) The entire electorate. When they 
exercise the rights of election, initiative, 
referendum, and recall, are called the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. 

“(b) Pending the election of the Ptevi¬ 
dent by universal suffrage, he shall be 
elected by an electorial Ixidy composed of 
district, provincial, and national represent¬ 
ative assemblies. 

“(c) The recall of the President is to 
be effected by the same means as that 
employed in his election. 

“(d) The exercise of the rights of ini¬ 
tiative and referendum will be defined by 
appropriate laws. 

“Note; The convocation of the first 
National Assembly will form the subject 
of discussion by the P.C.C. 

“(2) Concerning the Legislative Yuan 
—The Legislative Yuan will be the su¬ 
preme lawmaking body of the state and 
will be elected by the electorate. Its func* 


turns correspond to those of a parliament 
in a democratic country, 

“(3) Concerning the Control Yuan— 
The Control Yuan will be the supreme 
organ of control of the state and will be 
elected by the provincial assemblies and 
the assemblies of the 12 governing areas 
of minority peoples It will exercise the 
functions of consent, impeachment, and 
control. 

“(4) Concerning the Judicial Yuan— 
The Judicial Yuan will be the supreme 
court of the state, and will not be respon¬ 
sible for judicial administration. It will 
be composed of a specified number of jus¬ 
tices, who will be appointed on the nomi¬ 
nation of the President of the National 
Government and with the consent of the 
Control Yuan The different grades of 
justices shall all be without party affilia¬ 
tions. 

“ (5) Concerning the Examination Yuan 
—The Examination Yuan will be in the 
form of a committee, whose members wdl 
be appointed on the nomination of the 
President of the National Government and 
with the consent of the Control Yuan. 
Its functions will be mainly to examine 
candidates for civil service and technical 
experts. Members of the Examination 
Yuan shall be without party affiliations. 

“(6) Concerning the Executive Yuan— 
(a) The Executive Yuan is the supreme 
executive organ of the state The Presi¬ 
dent of the Executive Yuan is to be ap¬ 
pointed on the nomination of the President 
of the National Government and with'the 
consent of the Legislative Yuan. The 
Executive Yuan is to be responsible to 
the Legislative Yuan 

“(h) If the Legislative Yuan has no 
confidence m the Executive Yuan as a 
whole, the latter may either resign or ask 
the President of the National Government 
to dissolve the former But the same 
President of the Executive Yuan may not 
ask for the dissolution of the Legislative 
Yuan for a second time. 

“(7l Concerning the presidency of the 
National Government— 

“(a) The President of the National 
Government may promulgate emergency 
decrees according to law when the Execu¬ 
tive Yuan has so decided. But the action 
must be reported to the Legislative Yuan 
within one month. 

“(b) The right of the President of the 
National Government to call the presi¬ 
dents of the Executive, Legislative, JudL 
cial, Examination, and Control Yuan into 
conference need not be written into the 
Constitution. 



“(8) Concerning the system of local 
government—(a) The province is to be 
regarded as the highest unit of local self- 
government* 

“(b) The powers of the Province and 
the Central Government will be divided 
according to the principle of “a fair dis¬ 
tribution of power.” 

“(c) The provincial governor is to be 
ejected by the people. 

“(d) The Province may have a provin¬ 
cial constitution, which, however, must 
not contravene the provisions of the Na¬ 
tional Constitution. 

“(9) Concerning the rights and duties 
of the people—(a) All freedoms and 
rights which are generally enjoyed by the 
people of democratic countries should be 
protected by the Constitution and should 
not be illegally encroached upon. 

“(b) If the freedom of the people is to 
be defined by law, it must be done for its 
protection and not with a view to restrict¬ 
ing it. 

“(c) Labor service should be provided 
for in the law on local self-government, 
and not written into the National Consti¬ 
tution. 

“(d) The right of self-government 
must be guaranteed to minority peoples 
who live together in one particular lo¬ 
cality. 

“(10) A separate chapter on elections 
should be provided in the Constitution. 
Only those 23 years of age or over have 
the right to be elected. 

“(11) Concerning fundamental national 
policy—A separate chapter in the Consti¬ 
tution should be devoted to fundamental 
national policies, including items on na¬ 
tional defense, foreign relations, national 
economy, culture, and education. 

“(a) The aim of national defense is to 
guarantee the safety of the nation and to 
preserve the peace of the world. All mem¬ 
bers of the army, navy, and air forces 
should be loyal to the state, love the peo¬ 
ple, and rise above all personal, territorial, 
and party affiliations. 

“(b) Foreign relations should be car¬ 
ried on in a spirit of independence. 
Friendly relations with foreign countries 
should be promoted, treaty obligations 
carried out, the Charter of the United 
Nations Organization observed, interna¬ 
tional cooperation fostered, and world 
peace guaranteed. 

“(c) Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s principle of 
economic democracy (the Min Sen Chu I) 
should serve as the basis of the national 
economy. The state must see to it that 


he who tills the soil also owns it, that 
workers have jobs, and that enterprisers 
have ample opportunities to carry on their ? 
business. These things must be done ht 
order to attain the twin objectives of 
fairness and sufficiency in the national 
economy and the people's livelihood. 

“(d) It should be the aim of culture 
and education to foster the growth of the 
national spirit, a democratic attitude of 
mind, and scientific knowledge and tech¬ 
nique. The general cultural level of the 
people should be universally reached, 
equality of educational opportunity should 
be made a reality, freedom of learning 
should be guaranteed, and scientific devel* 
opnicut should be pushed forth with vigor. 

“Note—The provisions in the Constitu¬ 
tion relative to paragraphs (a), (b). (c) 
and (d) should not go too much into 
detail. 

“(12) Concerning amendments to the 
Constitution—The right to amend the 
Constitution shall be vested in a joint 
conference of the Legislative and Control 
Yuan. A proposed amendment should be 
passed by that body in which is vested 
the right to elect the President of the 
National Government.'” 

IV. Program for Peaceful National 
Reconstruction 

“Now that the war of resistance against 
Japan has ended and peaceful reconstruc¬ 
tion should begin, the National Govern¬ 
ment has invited representatives of the 
different political parties and prominent 
social leaders to the Political Consultation 
Conference to discuss national problems 
with the double objectives of putting an 
end to the period of political tutelage and 
inaugurating constitutionalism at an early 
date. The present program is drawn up 
to serve as a guide tor the Government, 
pending the actual inauguration of con¬ 
stitutionalism Representatives of the dif¬ 
ferent political parties and prominent so¬ 
cial leaders will be invited to take part in 
the Government It is to be hoped that 
one and all will give first consideration 
to the needs of the nation and the demands 
of the people, and that they will cooperate 
wholeheartedly and work for the realiza¬ 
tion of the program. The main features 
of the program follow: 

“A. General Principles: 

“(1) The principles of San Min Chu I 
will be regarded as the highest guiding 
principles for national reconstruction. 

“(2) All forces of the nation will unite 
under the guidance of President Chiang 
Kai-shek in order to construct a new 
China, unified, free and democratic. 



“(3) It is recognized that the democra¬ 
tization of politics, the nationalization of 
troops, and the equality and legality of all 
political parties, as advocated by Presi¬ 
dent Chiang, are necessary paths leading 
to peaceful national reconstruction. 

“(4) Political disputes must be settled 
by political means in order to maintain 
peaceful national development. 

“B. The Rights of the People: 

“(1) The freedoms of person, thought, 
religion, belief, speech, the press, assem¬ 
bly, association, residence, removal, and 
correspondence should be guaranteed to 
the people. All existing laws that con¬ 
travene these freedoms should be either 
revised or repealed 

“(2) Any organization or individual 
other than judicial organs and the police 
should be strictly forbidden to arrest, try, 
and punish the people. Anyone who vio¬ 
lates this rule shall be punished. The law 
safeguarding the freedom of person, which 
has already been promulgated by the gov¬ 
ernment should be put into practical oper¬ 
ation by government decree at an early 
date. 

“(3) The political* social, educational, 
and economic equality of women should 
be guaranteed. 

“C. Political Problems: 

“(1) All national measures of the mo¬ 
ment should take into consideration the 
proper interests of the people of all locali¬ 
ties, classes, and professions, and allow 
of their equitable development. 

“(2) In order to increase administra¬ 
tive efficiency, the different grades of ad¬ 
ministrative machinery should be re¬ 
vamped, their rights and duties should be 
unified and clearly delimited, all unneces¬ 
sary governmental agencies should be 
abolished, the administrative procedure 
should be simplified, and the principle of 
individual responsibility each for his own 
section of the work should be introduced. 

“(3) A sound system of civil service 
should be established. Competent individ¬ 
uals should be protected. Government 
employees should be appointed not on the 
basis of personal or party allegiance, but 
on that of ability and past experience. No 
one should be allowed to hold concurrent 
jobs or to be drawn into government serv¬ 
ice through the exertion of purely per¬ 
sonal influence. 

“(4) The unity and independence of the 
judicial power should be guaranteed, pre¬ 
cluding it from political interference. The 
personnel in the courts of law should be 
increased, their salaries and positions 
should be raised, the judicial procedure 


should be simplified, and prisons should 
be reformed. 

44 (5) The supervisory system should be 
strictly enforced. Corruption should be 
severely punished. Facilities should be 
given to the people to accuse corrupt offi¬ 
cials. 

“(6) Local self-government should be 
actively pushed forth, and popular elec¬ 
tions beginning from the lower adminis¬ 
trative units and gradually ascending to 
the highest unit should be carried out. 
Provincial, district, and municipal coun¬ 
cils should be established throughout the 
country at an early date, and district mag¬ 
istrates should be elected by the people. 
In frontier provinces and districts where 
minority peoples live, the number of pro¬ 
vincial or district councillors to be elected 
by these minority peoples should be fixed 
according to the proportion they occupy 
in their respective provinces oi districts. 

“(7) All national administrative mat¬ 
ters which have to be carried out in the 
territory of a district which has attained 
complete self-government must be carried 
out under the supervision and control of 
the National Government. 

“(8) The powers of the central and 
local governments should be regulated on 
the basis of the principle of ‘a fair distri¬ 
bution of power/ The local governments 
may take such measures as aie adapted 
to the special circumstances of the locali¬ 
ties concerned, but the regulations issued 
by the provincial and district governments 
must not contravene the laws and decrees 
of the Central Government. 

“D Military Affairs: 

“ (1) The army belongs to the state. 
It is the duty of the soldier to protect the 
country and love the people and to insure 
the unity of both military organization 
and military command 

4 ‘(2) All military establishments should 
be adapted to the needs of national de¬ 
fense The military system should be re¬ 
formed in accordance with democratic in¬ 
stitutions and the circumstances of the 
nation. The army and political parties 
should be separated from each other. Mil¬ 
itary and civil authorities should be vested 
in different hands. Military education 
should be improved. Equipment should 
be adequate. A sound personnel and 
finance system should be introduced. All 
these should be done in order to create a 
modernized national army. 

“(3) The system of conscription should 
be improved and made to apply fairly and 
throughout the whole country. Some 
form of the volunteer system should be 
maintained and improved upon in order 



to meet the needs of a fully equipped 
army. 

“(4) AH troops of the country should 
he reorganised into a larger number of 
units in accordance with the provisions of 
the ‘military reorganization plan.’ 

“(5) Preparations for the rehabilitation 
and employment of disbanded and retired 
officers and men should he made. The 
livelihood of disabled officers and men 
should be guaranteed. The families of 
fallen officers and men should be provided 
for. 

“(6) A time limit should be set for the 
repatriation of Japanese troops who have 
surrendered. Adequate measures should 
be put into operation at an early date for 
the disbandment of puppet troops and the 
liquidation of roving armed bands. 

“E. Foreign Relations: 

"(1) The Atlantic Charter, the Cairo 
Declaration, the Moscow Four-Power 
Declaration, and the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization Charter should be observed. 
China will take an active part in the 
U.N.O. m order to preserve world peace. 

"(2) All remnants of Japanese influ¬ 
ence in China should be extirpated ac¬ 
cording to the provisions of the Potsdam 
declaration. The problem of Japan should 
be solved in cooperation with the other 
Allied nations in order to prnent the re¬ 
surgence of Japanese Fascist militarist 
forces and to guarantee the security of the 
Far East. 

*’< 3) Friendly relations with the United 
States, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, France, and other democratic 
countries should be promoted, treaty obli¬ 
gations should be observed, and economic 
and cultural cooperation should he under¬ 
taken in order to work for the prosperity 
and progress of the world in conjunction 
with other countries 

“(4) Commercial treaties, based on the 
principles of equality and reciprocity, 
should he concluded at an early date with 
other nations when necessary, and the 
position of Chinese residents overseas 
should he ameliorated 

“F. Economics and Finance. 

“(1) A plan of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion should be formulated in accordance 
with the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
‘industrial planning,' and the cooperation 
of foreign capital and technique should 
be welcome. 

“(2) Any enterprise which partakes of 
the nature of a monopoly or which cannot 
be undertaken by private initiative should 
be classified as a state enterprise, and 


people should be encouraged to undertake 
all other enterprises. Such should be the 
principle for the first stage of economic, 
reconstruction, which must be effectively 
carried out. All existing measures should 
be examined and improved upon in the 
light of this principle. 

“(3) In order to hasten the process of 
China’s industrialization the Government 
should convene a national economic con¬ 
ference, to which will be invited social * 
leaders interested in the problem of eco¬ 
nomic reconstruction. In this way the 
Government wall be able to sound out 
popular opinion and decide ujxm the meas¬ 
ures to be taken 

“(4) The development of ‘official capi¬ 
talism’ should be forestalled. Government 
officials should be strictly forbidden to 
take advantage of their official position to 
indulge in speculation and cornering, 
evade taxes, smuggle, embezzle public 
funds, and illegally make use of the means 
of transportation. 

“(5) Active preparations must be made 
for the construction of additional railroads 
and highways, harbors and bays, irriga¬ 
tion and other projects. Subsidies should 
be granted to those who construct houses, 
schools, hospitals, and other public build¬ 
ings. 

“(6) Farm rents and interest rates 
must lx' effectively reduced. The rights 
ot the lessee must be protected, and the 
payment of farm rents must he guaran¬ 
teed More and larger loans to farmers 
must he made available, and usury should 
he strictly prohibited. All these must be 
done in order to better the peasants’ lot 
The Land Law must he put into operation 
so as to attain the objective of ‘he who 
tills the soil also owns it,’ 

“(7) Active measures should be taken 
to help the people increase their produc¬ 
tive power by afforestation and the 
growth of grass, the conservation of water 
and soil, the development of animal hus¬ 
bandry, the reorganization and further de¬ 
velopment of agricultural cooperation, the 
extension of agricultural experimentation 
and research, and the utilization of mod¬ 
ern equipment and methods to kill locusts 
and other insects. 

“(8) Labor laws must be put into oper¬ 
ation. The conditions of labor must be 
improved. The bonus system should be 
put on trial. Unemployment and disable¬ 
ment insurance should be started. Child 
and female labor should be given adequate 
protection. More workers’ schools should 
be established in order to raise the cul¬ 
tural level of the working population. 



**(9) Laws governing industrial asso¬ 
ciation should be made at an early date, 
so that those engaged in industrial under¬ 
takings may form their own associations. 
Laws concerning factory management 
should be examined and revised on the 
assumption that there prevails a spirit of 
conciliation between capital and labor 

*"(10) Financial accounts should he 
made public. The budget system and an¬ 
nual accounts system should be strictly 
adopted. Public expenditure should be 
curtailed, and revenues and expenditures 
should be balanced. C entral Government 
finance and local finance should be sharply 
differentiated The currency should be 
deflated ami the monetary system should 
be stabilized The raising of both domes¬ 
tic and foreign loans and the use to which 
they will be put should be made public 
and subject to popular supervision, 

*‘(11) The system of taxation should 
be reformed. All illegal taxes and extor¬ 
tions should be completely abolished The 
various offices for the collection of taxes 
should be amalgamated, and the procedure 
of collection should be simplified Pro¬ 
gressive taxes should be imposed on assets 
and incomes. National banks should lie 
entrusted with special economic tasks m 
order to help develop industry and agii- 
culture. Assets which escaped to foreign 
countries or have been ftozeu should be 
commandeered to be used tor the balanc¬ 
ing of the budget 

“(j Education and Culture 

“(1) The freedom of learning should 
be guaranteed Religious beliefs and po¬ 
litical ideologies should not be allowed to 
interfere with school and college adminis¬ 
tration. 

“(2) Scientific research and artistic 
creation should be encouraged m order to 
raise the national cultural level 

M (3) Compulsory education and social 
education should be made nationwide 
Illiteracy should be actively wiped out 
Professional education should be expanded 
in order to increase the professional ability 
of the people. Normal education should 
be further developed in order to educate 
more qualified teachers for compulsory 
education The contents of the teaching 
material in the various grades of school 
should be revised in the light of a demo¬ 
cratic and scientific spirit. 

“(4) The proportion of the national 
budget to he devoted to educational and 
cultural enterprises should be increased. 
The salaries and retirement annuities of 
teachers in the various grades of schools 
should be reasonably increased. Poor 
students should be subsidized so that they 


can go to school and continue their 
studies. Endowments should be made for 
scientific research and creative literary 
and artistic work. 

'*<5) Privately endowed schools and 
rultuta! work among the people should be 
encouraged and subsidized. 

“(6) In order to promote national 
health, encouragement and assistance 
should be given to all forms of child wel¬ 
fare. public health installations should be 
made nationwide, and physical exercises 
should be actively encouraged. 

(7) The wartime censorships of the 
press, motion pictures, the drama, letters, 
and telegrams should be abolished. As¬ 
sistance should be given to the develop¬ 
ment of businesses in connection with 
publications, newspapers, news agencies, 
the drama and motion picture's. All news 
agencies and cultural enterprises operated 
by the (jovernment should serve the in¬ 
terests of the entire nation. 

“II. Rehabilitation and Relief. 

“(1) Social order in the liberated areas 
should be restored at an early date. The 
people must be relieved of all oppression* 
and sufferings which were heaped on them 
in the period of enemy occupation The 
tendency for prices to rise in the liberated 
areas must be curbed. All corrupt prac¬ 
tices of officials who were sent to the 
occupied territories to take over from the 
enemy should he severely punished. 

“(2) Railroads and highways should be 
quickly repaired Inland and coastal ship¬ 
ping should be quickly restored. Those 
people who had migrated to the interior 
in wartime must be helped by the Govern¬ 
ment to return to their native districts. 
Houses and jobs should be found for 
them, if necessary. 

“(3) (jrood use must he made of the 
UNRRA supplies in order to relieve the 
war refugees. Medical supplies must be 
distiibuted to them m order to cure and 
prevent diseases Seeds and fertilizers 
must be given them in order to restore 
farming The authorities in charge of this 
work will be assisted by popular agencies 
and organizations in the discharge of their 
duties. 

“(4) Factories and mines m the lib¬ 
erated areas must be quickly made opera¬ 
tive. The property rights of the original 
owners must he protec ted. Work must he 
resumed at an early date so that employ' 
ment may be found for those without use¬ 
ful occupations. Enemy and puppet prop- 
erty should he properly disposed of m 
order to enable those factories and indi¬ 
viduals who have made significant contri- 



buttons to the war of resistance in the 
interior to take part in its exploitation. 

U (S) The Yellow River must be quickly 
put under control. Other irrigation proj¬ 
ects which have been damaged or allowed 
to lapse in the course of the war must be 
made good at an early date. 

H (6) The Government’s decrees to stop 
conscription and exempt the people from 
the payment of agricultural taxes for one 
year must be carried out to the letter by 
the different grades of the government. 
No conscription or agricultural taxes un¬ 
der a different guise should be allowed. 

‘T. Chinese Residents Overseas : 

“(1) Chinese residents overseas who 
have become destitute as a result of en¬ 
emy oppression will be helped by the Gov¬ 
ernment to reestablish their former busi¬ 
ness. Those members of their families 
who may be living in China will receive 
proper relief. 

“(2) Assistance will be given to Chi¬ 
nese residents overseas who have returned 
to China in the last few years in the 
course of the war so that they may go 
back to their former place of lesidence 
Facilities will he provided for them for 
the recovery of their property and the re¬ 
establishment of their business. 

“(3) All educational and cultural en¬ 
terprises of Chinese residents overseas 
will be restored and active assistance will 
be given them by the Government En¬ 
couragement and assistance will be given 
to the children of Chinese residents over¬ 
seas to come back to ( lima for education. 

“Annex: 

“ (1) In those recovered areas where 
the local government is under dispute the 
status quo shall he maintained until a set 
tlement is made according to articles (6). 
(7) and (8) of Chapter III on jiohtical 
problems in this program by the National 
Government after its reorganization. 

“(2) A committee for the protection oi 
the people’s liberties will be formed, com¬ 
posed of representatives of the local coun¬ 
cil, the lawyers’ association, and popular 
organizations. Financial assistance will 
be given to it by the Government. 

“(3) Revisions will be made, in the 
light of the usual practices in democratic 
countries, in the citizen’s oath-takmg and 
the examination of candidates for public 
offices. 

M (4) Membership of the Supreme Eco¬ 
nomic Council of the Executive Yuan 
should be increased by the addition of eco¬ 
nomic experts representing the people at 
lar^e and of experienced industrialists. 


“(5) It i$ recommended that the Gov¬ 
ernment put an end to the policy of com 
trol over nitrate and sulphur. 

“(6) Those workers originally em¬ 
ployed in factories which have been re¬ 
moved to the interior in the course of the 
war, wdio now find themselves unemployed 
due to the closing up of the factories as a 
result of the war, should be granted a 
certain amount of financial assistance by 
the Government. Those factories which 
have made significant contributions to the 
manufacturing of military material in the 
course of the war should continue to re¬ 
ceive Government patronage by the pur¬ 
chase of their ready made articles and as 
much of their material as possible. 

“(7) The Press Law should be revised. 
The Regulations Governing the Registra¬ 
tion and Control of Newspapers, Maga¬ 
zines, and News Services in Times of 
Emergency, Provisional Regulations Gov¬ 
erning Newspapers. News Agencies, Mag¬ 
azines, Motion Pictures, and Broadcasts 
in Liberated Areas, Regulations Govern¬ 
ing the Censorship of the Drama and 
Motion Pictures, Regulations Governing 
the Censorship of Letters and Telegrams, 
and other regulations of a similar nature 
should he repealed, Amusement taxes 
and stamp taxes on motion picture, drama, 
and concert tickets should be reduced.” 

()n January 31, 1946, when the Political 
Consultation Conference held its closing 
session. President Chtang Kai-shek de¬ 
livered another address to the Conference 
in which he said • 

“The Political Consultation Conference 
is closing today It has accomplished 
what it set out to accomplish following 
more than 20 days of discussion It is my 
regret that I have not been able to attend 
every session to exchange view's with you 
owing to the pressure of my official duties. 

“Looking back, I find that all of you, 
whether in subcommittee session or in 
general assembly, have been sincere and 
frank and have, in a spirit of mutual re¬ 
spect, mutual trust, mutual help and co¬ 
operation, been seeking a practical and 
rational solution of the \arious issues. In 
this spirit vnu have, in a consistent atmos¬ 
phere ot harmony and conciliation, at¬ 
tained satisfactory results. The achieve¬ 
ments ot the Conference are valuable. I 
fervently hope that this spirit of fair play 
and frankness will be kept alive forever. 
Let us discard narrow sentimentalism and 
sink our prejudices, so that we may devote 
ourselves wholeheartedly to the interests 
of the country and the people. By so do¬ 
ing, the decisions of the Conference can 
be smoothly carried out, all meaningless 
political strife from now on can be thor- 



oughly eliminated, and peaceful national 
reconstruction can be accelerated. The 
future of constitutionalism will, in that 
event, be also much brighter. I am de¬ 
lighted by the accomplishments of the 
Conference and before it closes 1 should 
like to express my gratification 

“Our aim in national revolution has 
been to seek the full realization of the 
Three People’s Principles and to build up 
an independent, free and united democratic 
nation and particularly to unite and strive 
for the complete attainment of peaceful 
national reconstruction. The goals of our 
revolution have been to eliminate impe¬ 
rialistic aggression from the outside and 
to end feudalidic regional domination in 
the countiy. 

“In overthrowing the monarchical rule 
and weeding out the warlords, and in re¬ 
sisting Japanese aggression for eight 
years, our sole aim has been to attain 
independence and unity, remove impedi¬ 
ments to democracy and hasten the reali¬ 
zation of a democratic system Now that 
initial success has been achieved in over¬ 
coming obstacles to the revolution and in 
laying a foundation for democracy, our 
important problem toda r is how to safe¬ 
guard unity and bow to establish a demo¬ 
cratic system In other words, the ques¬ 
tion is how to implement the Three Peo¬ 
ple’s Principles, 

“We must realize *hat in the absence of 
true unity their can be no genuine democ¬ 
racy. I believe there will be no private 
armed forces or regional political set-ups 
to undermine administrative integrity and 
unity of military command Otherwise, 
no matter how loud the clamor for de¬ 
mocracy may be, what actually comes 
about will inevitably be false democracy 
or even movements totally anti-demo¬ 
cratic Such lalst democracy can never 
lead to the road of democratic constitu¬ 
tional government and will forevei remain 
an obstacle to real democracy Heine, 
with true democracy and true unity in 
view, peace and solidarity are the most 
pressing needs of the moment 

“The last words of the Father of the 
Republic, Dr Sun Vat-sen, were ‘Save 
China through peace and exertion 1 I, 
personally, and memheis of the Kuomin- 
tang as well, have consistently followed 
this lofty teaching. Except in the cases 
of the warlords and the Japanese aggres¬ 
sor against whom the resort to force was 
necessary, we have, in dealing with do¬ 
mestic issues and situations, however, se¬ 
rious, adhered with determination to the 
spirit of tolerance and mutual concession 
so that national interests might not suffer. 
I stopped at nothing to seek ways to a 
political settlement. When a military 


clash could not he avoided, we have in¬ 
variably remained passive and on the de¬ 
fensive and refrained from offensive 
measures 

“It has been our conviction that the 
strength of the country and the people 
can only be preserved and built up in a 
climate of peace and stability and that 
further ravages of war are insupportable. 
Impending disasters have thus been 
averted and turned to good account and 
sharply different views resolved, thereby 
insuring a continuity of peace and soli¬ 
darity. Such instances have feeen numer¬ 
ous. particularly during the eight vears of 
war, to our common knowledge Recapit¬ 
ulation is unnecessary There lies the 
spirit of unity, democracy, peace and 
solidarity which we advocate today 

“The four principles of unity, democ¬ 
racy, peace and solidarity have guided the 
deliberation ol the Political Consultation 
Conference The decisions it has reached 
then chore command confidence and bird 
themselves to enforcement Frankly speak¬ 
ing, this is the result of the spirit fostered 
by the National Revolution during the 
last 50 years Jt should provide great 
comfort to our sorelv tired people who 
are badly m need ol rest l hope all of us 
will toievei follow' and observe the four 
principles as our < iced Only thus can wc 
bung >olav e to tire souls of the martyrs of 
the revolution and live up to the expecta¬ 
tions of the entne people 

“At the beginning of this Conference, 
the (lover mnent issued ordeis forthwith 
to tease all armed clashes and to restore 
communications all over the countiy Kep- 
lesentatives of the Government and the 
Cummin ist Party jointly published a set 
of measures agreed upon on January 5 
and meanwhile, made public the full con¬ 
tents of the ord< t with full appended stip¬ 
ulations in older to show r theii common 
determination to carry them out On the 
second day ot the Conference detailed re¬ 
ports weie rendered before the assembly 
bv the Government and Communist rep¬ 
resentatives si) as to enable the delegates 
to the (oufeience to devote themselves to 
the study of the various proposals con¬ 
cerning peaceful national reconstruction 
and the enforcement of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment 

“I have followed and studied closely the 
various resolutions adopted by the Con¬ 
ference although I was unable to be pres¬ 
ent at every session I feel that they are 
the ciystallization of your sincere and 
tireless consultation I wish to declare 
first on behalf of the Government that they 
will be fully respected and carried out as 
soon as the prescribed procedures have 
been completed 



“Among the proposals, 1 personally re¬ 
gard the program of peaceful national re¬ 
construction as the basic center of all the 
other proposals. It covers nine chapters 
ranging from general principles, people’s 
rights, politics, military affairs, economics 
and finance, education and culture, relief 
and rehabilitation to overseas affairs. It 
is unusually complete, truly meets the 
needs of the time and is saturated with 
the spirit of unity and democracy. It af¬ 
fords a most fitting bridge to the period 
of constitutionalism With this program, 
ail of us, the Central Government as well 
as the local administrations, leaders of 
the various political parties as well as of 
society and our fellow countrymen as a 
whole, will have a common standaid to 
uphold. 

“The various parties and political 
groups winch took part m the discussion 
and adoption of the program and which 
will soon take part m the Government to 
put it into effect, should specially keep 
faith with and assume their responsibility 
toward the people ot the whole country 
They should first give proof in facts and 
deeds that they adhere to the program 
and strive to bring about its nationwide 
adoption In this connection, I solemnly 
declare that there aie two points to which 
we should give particular attention 

“First, since it is stipulated in the pro¬ 
gram, ‘the freedoms of persons, thought, 
religion, belief, speech, publication, assem¬ 
bly, association, residence, removal and 
correspondence should he guaranteed to 
the people,’ all existing waitime laws and 
decrees which conflict with this principle 
will be repealed or amended by the Cen¬ 
tral Government. ~ Af can while, I trust 
that this program will he similarly ob¬ 
served in areas garrisoned by the Chinese 
Communist troops and that all existing 
restrictions will be removed 

“Pertaining to education and culture, 
the program provides, ‘The freedom of 
learning should he guaranteed. Religious 
beliefs and political ideologies should not 
be allowed to interfere with school and 
college administration.' In the advance¬ 
ment of our education and culture and the 
formation of wholesome environment for 
our young scholars, this provision is par¬ 
ticularly important. 

“Henceforward, the safeguard of the 
freedoms in any part of the country will 
be laws and decrees that conform to the 
program There should be no deviation 
or special provisions of any kind. Politi¬ 
cal parties can henceforth conduct their 
activities and even political campaigns, 
and openly organize themselves, in ac¬ 
cordance with the legal rights and pro¬ 
cedures as provided in the unified laws 


and decrees of the State. They should 
no longer resoft to armed violence or or¬ 
ganize themselves secretly in the various 
parts of the country. By so doing, they 
would lose their character as a political 
party, violate the spirit of democracy and 
the program of peaceful national recon¬ 
struction, as well as impede the progress 
toward constitutionalism. To live up to 
the name of political parties in a demo¬ 
cratic country, we must eliminate all un¬ 
desirable characteristics common to politi¬ 
cal parties since the inauguration of the 
Chinese Republic Only thus tan we hope 
to build up a modern state. 

“Second, in the chapter on military af¬ 
fairs, the purpose of the provisions of 
nationalizing troops is clearly defined. 
We recognize the need of peace and 
unity The military portion ot the pro¬ 
gram is a vital factor in the consolidation 
of peace and unity. The Government has 
long ago reached decisions on the reor¬ 
ganization ot troops and has been carrying 
them out The other day Lieutenant- 
General Lin Wei, Vice-Minister of War, 
made a lengthy report before the Con¬ 
ference The reorganization wall be con¬ 
tinued and pursued in accordance with the 
provisions of the program and proposals. 

“The reorganization of Chinese Com¬ 
munist troops will have to be carried out 
according to the same program and pro¬ 
posals since the integrity of military ad¬ 
ministration and unity of command are 
basic requirements uf a state It is not 
only the unanimous desire of all our peo¬ 
ple who have undergone tremendous hard¬ 
ships but also the indisputable principle 
repeatedly acknowledged by the various 
parties. 

“Now that the Conference has achieved 
results and has decided upon a program 
and proposals, our immediate task is to 
make all the troops in the country, of 
whatever party and whatever region, 
obey the Government and its command, 
thereby achieving a unified military com¬ 
mand, administration and system as stip¬ 
ulated in the program I am sure this is 
the tlesne of everybody, and no one will 
take exception Only by carrying this 
out faithfully can we meet the require¬ 
ments of national reconstruction and sat¬ 
isfy the longing of the people. Otherwise 
not only general participation in the Gov¬ 
ernment will become meaningless but 
peace and solidarity will also be without 
foundation, resulting in the aggravation 
of national crisis and the increase of fric¬ 
tion inside the Government. This cannot 
be the wish of the nation and people, still 
less a real intention of you Conference 
members and of the various parties who 
have labored for the good of the nation. 



“Tile two points I mentioned are the 
touchstone which will determine whether 
the program can be thoroughly imple¬ 
mented or not. If it can be thoroughly 
carried out, law and order will be imme¬ 
diately restored all over the country, re¬ 
habilitation will be smoothly completed, 
While the remaining provisions of the 
program can all be satisfactorily realized. 
This is the inescapable responsibility of 
the members of the Conference, Today, 
with the utmost sincerity, I wish particu¬ 
larly to bring this to your attention 

“I pledge at the same time that 1 will 
uphold this program faithfully, and will 
also see to »’t that all the military and 
civil subordinates follow it strictly. 
Should there be unintentional error or 
the lack of full supervision, I and my sub¬ 
ordinates would sincerely accept criticism 
and make amendments accordingly. 

“I often said that to seek freedom I 
should first understand the nature of free¬ 
dom, I shall not disregard our individual 
freedom and encroach upon the freedom 
of others To advocate democracy wc 
should first accustom ourselves to govern¬ 
ment by law We should not expect others 
to abide by the law while placing our¬ 
selves outside it I said that because I 
noticed that in every society there is a 
vagueness about freedom and democracy, 
and the understanding of government by 
law and abiding by the law is feeble. I 
feel that the want of social stability be¬ 
trays the lack of a solid foundation of the 
State If the people do not attach impor¬ 
tance to government by law, crimes and 
lawlessness will be perpetrated in the 
name of democracy and freedom. 

“What I have said is the expression of 
my heartfelt concern In recent years such 
unhealthy phenomena have been particu¬ 
larly conspicuous and serious in society 
and in educational circles. If we should 
allow them to go on uncorrected, China 
will not be able to stand independently 
in the family of modern nations I think 
you will all share my sentiment 

“The Political Consultation Conference 
has formulated a program of peaceful na¬ 
tional reconstruction. This program aims 
at safeguarding democracy and freedom 
and the establishment of a peaceful, united, 
law-governing nation To seek the effec¬ 
tive implementation of the decisions of the 
Conference and to lay down the blueprints 
of national reconstruction, we must start 
with ourselves, shouldering the responsi¬ 
bility of reforming social trends and fos¬ 
tering a law-abiding and law enforcing 
spirit, and serving as examples for the 
entire people. Only then can we fulfill 
our historic and epochal mission. 


“Finally, I wish to take this occasion to 
state briefly some of the thoughts which 
have been in my mind for many years and 
which I have never expressed before. 

“Ever since childhood I have taken no 
interest in politics, My lifelong ambition 
and work has been to devote myself to the 
cause of the National Revolution with the 
object of saving the nation and the people. 
During the last 35 years, from the Revo¬ 
lution of 1911 till the winning of the war 
against Japan, I have taken part in every 
revolutionary battle and been through 
every conceivable difficulty and hardship. 
1 feel that 1 have been fortunate in never 
failing my revolutionary pledge or obli¬ 
gations. I feel, with modest satisfaction, 
that I have done my part toward my 
country and people Though we cannot 
claim that the National Revolution has 
been completed, it can be said that the task 
of surmounting the obstacles to the revo¬ 
lution has truly been concluded. Hence¬ 
forward, our country will enter into the 
period of national reconstruction. 

“However, we cannot but feel over¬ 
whelmed by the nation's uncertain outlook 
and by the difficult task of rebuilding after 
the country has suffered such tremendous 
losses. The situation confronting us to¬ 
day is indeed even more grave than before 
and even during the war. 

“Fortunately, the Political Consultation 
Conference has formulated a program of 
peaceful national reconstruction. The first 
stone of national reconstruction has been 
laid and a date for the inauguration of a 
constitutional government has been fixed. 
From now on leaders of the various par¬ 
ties and society will all participate in the 
Government and shoulder jointly the 
great responsibility of shaping the future 
of the country and the nation. 

“From now on the heavy task of re¬ 
building the nation rests not on the Kuo- 
nuntang alone, much less on me as an in¬ 
dividual This tremendous burden will 
have to be borne by all of you here as well 
as by the people of the entire nation. 

“From now on, I will, whether in the 
Government or out of it, faithfully and 
icsolutely observe, as a citizen should, all 
the dec isions of this Conference, sincerely 
work for peace and solidarity, and urge 
the nation to take the road of unification 
and democracy, so that I may requite the 
sacrifices of my predecessors who died for 
the cause of the revolution and the War 
of Resistance and consummate the task 
the Father of the Republic, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen was not able to complete. 

“Meanwhile, I wish to call upon every 
one of you to work jointly for the good 
of the country and the people. Let Us, in 



the same spirit of living or dying to¬ 
gether' as was shown in the war, take up 
the great task of national reconstruction 
and secure for our country and nation a 
bright future.” 

The Agreement for Military Reorgani¬ 
zation and for the Integration of the Com¬ 
munist Forces into the National Army 
was signed by the two members of Mili¬ 
tary Subcommittee (General Chang Chih- 
chung, Representative of the Government, 
and General Chou En-lai, Representative 
of the Chinese Communist ^arty) and 
General George C Marshall, United 
States Special Envoy and adviser to the 
Subcommittee on February 25, 1946, in 
Chungking. The text of the agreement 
reads * 

Agreement for Military Reorganiza¬ 
tion AND FOR THE INTEGRATION OF THE 

Communist Forces into the National 
Army 

“We, General Chang Chih-chung, Rep¬ 
resentative of the Government, and Gen¬ 
eral Chou En-lai, Representative of the 
Chinese Communist Party, constituting 
the Military Subcommittee of which Gen¬ 
eral George C Marshall is Adviser have 
been authorized to announce that an 
agreement has been reached on the basis 
for military reorganization and for the in¬ 
tegration of Communist forces into the 
National Army The Military Subcom¬ 
mittee is now preparing the detailed meas¬ 
ures to carry the terms of the Agreement 
into execution. The Executive Head¬ 
quarters at Peiping will he charged with 
the responsibility of transmitting the nec¬ 
essary orders to the troops in the field 
and with the supervision of their execu¬ 
tion. 

“These measures will be carried out 
over a period of eighteen months so as to 
insure a minimum of difficulty 

“The object of the Agreement is to 
facilitate the economic rehabilitation of 
China and at the same time to furnish a 
basis for the development of an effective 
military force capable of safeguarding the 
security of the nation, including provisions 
to safeguard the rights of the people from 
military interference. 

“The articles of the Agreement follow: 

‘‘Basis for military reorganization and 
for the integration of the Communist 
forces into the National Army. 

“Article I—Command 

“Section 1 The President of the- Re¬ 
public of China being the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the Repub¬ 
lic of China exercises command through 
the Ministry of National Defense (or the 


National Military Council). The com¬ 
manders of the army groups and of the 
separate armies and.the directors of the 
service areas herein provided^ for shall re¬ 
port to the Commander-in-Chief through 
the Ministry of National Defense (or the 
National Military Council). 

“Section 2. The Commander-in-Chief 
shall have the power to appoint and re¬ 
lieve all subordinate officers provided, 
however, that in the event it becomes nec¬ 
essary during the process of the reorgani¬ 
zation of the military forces to relieve the 
commander of any Communist-led unit or 
any Communist officer holding other posi¬ 
tions, the Commander-in-Chief shall ap¬ 
point in the place of the officer relieved an 
officer nominated by the senior Communist 
member of the Government. 

“Article II—Functions and Restrictions 

“Section 1. The primary function of 
the Army shall be to defend the Republic 
in time of war. In time of peace the prin¬ 
cipal function of the Army shall be train¬ 
ing. It may be employed, however, to 
quell domestic disorders, but only as 
provided in section 2 of this article. 

“Section 2 When, in the event of do¬ 
mestic disorders, the governor of the 
province shall have certified to the State 
Council that the local civil police and the 
peace preservation corps have been unable 
to cope with the situation, the President, 
in his capacity as Commander-m-Chief, 
shall, with the approval of the State 
Council, employ the Army to restore 
order. 

“Article III—Organization 

“Section 1. The Army shall consist of 
armies of three divisions each with sup¬ 
porting troops not to exceed fifteen per 
cent of fheir total strength. At the con¬ 
clusion of twelve months the Army shall 
consist of one hundred and eight divisions 
of not more than fourteen thousand men 
each Of these, eighteen shall be formed 
from Communist forces. 

“Section 2. China shall be divided into 
eight Service Areas under directors re¬ 
sponsible to the Ministry of National De¬ 
fense (or the National Military Council) 
for the following functions within their 
respective areas: 

“Supply—Quartering and pay of all mil¬ 
itary units located within the area; 

“Storage—Reconditioning and issue of 
the weapons and equipment collected from 
demobilized troops within the area; 

“The processing of demobilized officers 
and enlisted personnel within the area and 
the continued processing of demobilized 
officers and enlisted personnel passing 



through the area enroute to their homes 
or other designated destinations; 

“The processing and elementary train¬ 
ing of individual recruits received within 
the area as replacements from the armies: 

“The supply of military schools within 
the area; 

“The Service Area directors shall have 
no authority or control over the armies 
located within their areas, and they are 
specifically prohibited from interfering 
with, or influencing in any way whatso¬ 
ever, civil administration or civil affairs; 

“Each army commander within a pai- 
ticular Service Area shall maintain in the 
Service Area Headquarters his own iep- 
resentative to insure that the needs of the 
forces under his command are fully and 
expeditiously met, 

“There shall be a meeting every second 
month within each Service Area, and the 
meeting shall be presided over by the 
Service Area director. These meetings 
shall be attended bv the army division 
commanders, or their duly appointed rep¬ 
resentatives, of each army located within 
that area. A representative of the Min¬ 
istry of National Defense (or the Na¬ 
tional Military Council) shall also be 
present The instructions of the Ministry 
of National Defense (or the National 
Military Council) shall be presented, and 
the date of supply and similar matters of 
the Service Area discussed 

“Artiele IV— Dcmobilization 

“Section 1 During the twelve months 
immediately following the promulgation of 
this Agreement, the Government shall de¬ 
mobilize all units in excess of ninety divi¬ 
sions and the C ninese Communist Party 
shall demobilize all units in excess of 
eighteen divisions. The demobilization 
shall start immediately and shall proceed 
at the rate of approximately one-twelfth 
of the total number to be demobilized 
during each month. 

“The Government shall prepare, within 
three weeks of the promulgation of this 
Agreement, a list of the ninety divisions 
to be retained and the order of units to he 
demobilized during the first two months 
The Chinese Communist Party shall pre¬ 
pare, within three weeks of the promulga¬ 
tion of this Agreement, a complete list of 
its military units stating character, 
strength, armament, names of brigade and 
higher commanders and locations of units. 
This report shall include a list of the 
eighteen divisions to be retained and the 
order of units to be demobilized during 
the first two months. This list shall be 
submitted to the Military Subcommittee. 


“Six weeks after the promulgation of 
this Agreement the Chinese Communist 
Party shall submit to the Military Sub¬ 
committee a complete list of the army 
units to be demobilized and the Govern¬ 
ment shall submit a similar list. 

“On receipt of the foregoing lists and 
documents the Military Subcommittee 
shall prepare a detailed plan for the exe¬ 
cution of this Agreement and submit it 
for the approval of both parties. After 
such approval, the lists, documents and 
plans shall he transmitted to the Ministry 
of National Defense (or the National 
Military Council) 

“Section 2 The arms and equipment of 
the army units demobilized may he* util¬ 
ized to complete the arms and equipment 
of the army units to be retained in service. 
A detailed statement of such transfers 
will he submitted to the Ministry of Na¬ 
tional Defense (or the National Military 
Council) by the Executive Headquarters. 
The surplus material will he stored as 
directed by the said Ministry (ot the 
Council) 

“Section 3 In order to prevent exten¬ 
sive hardships or lawlessness aiising as a 
result of the demobilization, the Govern¬ 
ment and the Chinese Communist Party 
shall initially provide for the supply, 
movement and employment of their re¬ 
spective demobilized personnel The Gov¬ 
ernment shall take over unified control 
of these matteis as soon as practicable 

“.Section 4 During the six months fol¬ 
lowing the first twelve months, the Na¬ 
tional divisions shall be further reduced 
to fifty and the Communist divisions shall 
he further reduced to ten, making a total 
of si\t\ divisions to be organized into 
twenty armies 

“Article \ — Integration and Deploy¬ 
ment 

“Section 1. During the first twelve 
months alter the promulgation of this 
Agi cement there shall be organized four 
aimy gioups, each consisting of one Na¬ 
tional and erne Communist army. Each 
army shall consist of three divisions The 
schedule for establishing these army 
groups shall he as follows * one army 
group shall be organized during the 
seventh month, another the ninth month; 
another the tenth month; and another the 
eleventh month. The staffs of the army 
groups shall consist of approximately one- 
half National and one-half Communist 
staff officers. 

“Section 2. The deployment of the 
Army at the end of the first twelve months 
shall be as follows; 



“Northeast China: Five armies each 
consisting of three National divisions and 
•each army with a National commander; 
and one army consisting of three Com¬ 
munist divisions with a Communist com¬ 
mander—total six armies. 

“Northwest China: Five armies each 
consisting of three National divisions and 
each with a National commander— total 
five armies. 

“North China; Three armies each con¬ 
sisting of three National divisions and 
each with a National commander, and 
four army groups each consisting of one 
National and one Communist army ot 
tluee divisions Two army group com¬ 
manders shall he National officers and two 
army group commanders shall lie Com¬ 
munist officers—total eleven armies. 

“Central China Nine armies each con¬ 
sisting of thiee National divisions and 
each with a National commander; and one 
army consisting of three Communist divi¬ 
sions and each with a Communist com¬ 
mander- total ten armies. 

“South China (including Formosa) * 
Four aimies each consisting of thiee Na¬ 
tional divisions and each with a National 
commander—total four armies 

“Section 3 During the subsequent six 
months the foui ann> groups relened to 
in Section 2 above shall be reorganized, 
creating four separate a nines each con¬ 
sisting of one National and two Commu¬ 
nist divisions and two separate ainues 
each consisting of two National and one 
Communist divisions The organization 
of army groups shall therefore he termi¬ 
nated. 

“Section 4, The deployment of the 
armies at the end of the second six months 
(ie, at the end of a total of eighteen 
months) shall be as follows: 

“Northeast China One army consisting 
of two National and one Communist divi¬ 
sions with a National commander, and 
four aimies each consisting of three Na¬ 
tional divisions and each with a national 
commander—total five armies. 

“Northwest China: Three armies each 
consisting ot three National divisions and 
each with a National commander—total 
three armies. 

“North China: Three armies each con¬ 
sisting of one National and two Commu¬ 
nist divisions and each with a Communist 
Commander; one army consisting of two 
national and one Communist division and 
each with a National commander; and 
two armies each consisting of three Na¬ 
tional divisions and each with a National 
commander—total six armies. 


“Central China. One army consisting 
of one National and two Communist divi¬ 
sions with a Communist commander and 
three armies each consisting of three Na¬ 
tional divisions and each with a National 
commander—total four armies. 

“South China (including Formosa) : 
Two armies each consisting of three Na¬ 
tional divisions—each with a National 
commander—total two armies, 

“Article VI—Peace Preservation Corps 

“Section 1. Each province shall be au¬ 
thorized to maintain a peace preservation 
cotps m proportion to the population of 
the province, but the strength of the corps 
for any one province shall not exceed fif¬ 
teen thousand men After it has become 
apparent that the civil police of any prov¬ 
ince have been unable to cope* with the 
situation, the governor of that province is 
authorized to employ this corps to quell 
civil disorders. 

“Section 2 The armament of the peace 
preservation corps shall be restricted to 
the pistol, the rifle and the automatic rifle. 

“Article VII—Special Provisions 

“Section 1. Executive Headquarters — 
The Executive Headquarters created in 
the agreement of the committee of three, 
signed on January 10, 1046, shall be the 
agency through which this Agreement 
shall be implemented. 

“Section 2 Common Uniform.—A 
common distinctive uniform for the re¬ 
organized military forces of China shall 
he adopted for wear by all officers and 
enlisted men of the Army of the Republic 
of China 

“Section 3 Personnel System.—-An 
adequate personnel system shall he estab¬ 
lished and the name, grade and assignment 
of each officer of the Army shall be car¬ 
ried on a single list without political 
prejudice. 

“Section 4 Special Armed Forces.— 
After the date on which this Agreement 
becomes effective, neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor any political party nor any group 
or association shall maintain, or in any 
way support, any secret or independent 
armed force. 

“Section 5. Puppet and Irregular 
Troops.—All troops which were main¬ 
tained in China under the sponsorship, 
directly or indirectly, of Japan, and all 
troops maintained by persons or factions 
other than the Government or the Chinese 
Communist Party, shall be disarmed and 
disbanded as soon as possible. The de¬ 
tailed plan (Article VIII, Section 1) 
shall provide for the execution of the pro- 



vision of this section in a definitely lim¬ 
ited period of time. 

“Article VIII—General 

“Section 1. Upon approval of this 
Agreement by Generalissimo Chiang Kat- 
shek and the Chinese Communist Party 
Chairman Mao Tze-tung there shall be 
prepared and submitted to them for ap¬ 
proval by the Military Subcommittee a 
detailed plan of the schedules, regulations 
and specific measures to govern the exe¬ 
cution of the provisions of this Agree¬ 
ment 

"Section 2. It is understood and agreed 
that the detailed plan referred to above 
shall provide that the demobilization shall 
start at the farliest practicable date; that 
the organization of service areas shall be 
instituted gradually; and that the detailed 
procedure of the integiation of armies 
shall be earned out under the provisions 
of Article V 

"It is further understood and agreed 
that during the initial period of transition, 
the Government and the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Party shall he responsible for the 
good order, the supply of their respective 
troops, and for the prompt and full com¬ 
pliance with the instructions issued to 
them by the Executive Headquarter 

"(Signed) General Chang Chih-chung, 
Representative of the Government 

"(Signed) General Chou En-lai, Repre¬ 
sentative of the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

"(Signed) General George C Marshall, 
Adviser. 

"Chungking, China 
"February 25th, 1946." 

Resolutions adopted by the Political 
Consultation Conference were adopted in 
total by the Kuomintang as the result of 
the party’s second Plenary Session of the 
Sixth Central Executive Committee held 
from March 1, 1946, to March 18 Presi¬ 
dent Chiang Kai-shek as 7 sunytsai of 
the party, laid down the future task of the 
Kuomintang m an address delivered to 
the session. The address reads; 

"Fellow Members: 

"We are inaugurating today the Sec¬ 
ond Plenary Session of the Sixth Central 
Executive and Supervisory Committees 
of our Party. To be gathered with you 
all for the first time since the victorious 
conclusion of our war of resistance gives 
me extraordinary pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion. 

"This Plenary Session is particularly 
important, being held after the winning 
of the war, when national rehabilitation 
remains uncompleted and reconstruction 


is about to begin. The present occasion 
marks also the eve of the convocation of 
the National Assembly to adopt and pro¬ 
mulgate a Constitution and to inaugurate 
constitutional government. 

"Nine months have elapsed since the 
closing of the Sixth Party National Con¬ 
gress and the First Plenary Session of 
the Sixth Central Executive and Super¬ 
visory Committees of the Party, The 
new committees are entrusted by the Sixth 
Party National Congress with five mis¬ 
sions : first, to win the war of resistance; 
second, to further international coopera¬ 
tion; third, to implement fully the prin¬ 
ciples of nationalism, fourth, to complete 
public democratic and constitutional gov¬ 
ernment ; and fifth, to elevate the people's 
standard of living. 

"Toward the fulfillment of these mis¬ 
sions tiie central authorities have striven 
ceaselessly. It can now be said that the 
first three objects have been gradually 
attained, and the tasks that remain are the 
realization of democratic constitutionalism 
and the raising of the people’s standard 
of living These two important tasks have 
always constituted the ultimate goal of the 
Party’s revolutionary struggle and are 
intimately related with the advancemnet 
of political and economic reconstruction. 

"Following the conclusion of the war, 
I decided upon the program of Peaceful 
National Reconstruction ; taking into con¬ 
sideration the situation confronting the 
nation and the pressing needs of our peo¬ 
ple The object has been to remove all 
obstacles, repair the ravages of the war, 
restore order, and accelerate national re¬ 
conversion and rehabilitation, in order to 
give the people an opportunity to rest and 
recuperate To insure the success of the 
program and the support of the entire 
nation, I advanced, at the same time, the 
two great demands of Nationalization of 
T roops and Political Democratization. 

"The foregoing analysis of the situation 
gives you a clear understanding of our 
consistent exertions in the last nine 
months to settle disputes by political 
means, to end military clashes through 
conferences, and to call the Political Con¬ 
sultation Conference. 

"Three weeks of the Political Consul¬ 
tation Conference yielded general agree¬ 
ment on the questions of nationalization of 
troops and political democratization. The 
outcome of the Conference relates to; first, 
broadening the basis of government; sec¬ 
ond, a program of peaceful national re¬ 
construction ; third, military affairs; 
fourth, the national assembly; and fifth, 
the examination of the Draft Constitution. 



'The greatest significance of the agree¬ 
ments reached is in the fact that the Three 
Principles of the People of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen won unanimous support and observ¬ 
ance. The Government was sincere and 
frank throughout the Conference, and, 
insofar as the revolutionary principles 
were not contravened and the status of 
the Government was not shaken, it was 
prepared with a view to securing peaceful 
national reconstruction, to admit modifi¬ 
cations in the procedure of national re¬ 
construction as taught by Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen. This was borne by our Party purely 
in the interests of the nation and- the 
people. 

"The aforementioned agreements in¬ 
cluding the Draft Constitution are under 
examination, and, with regard to the 
problem of nationalization of troops, the 
three-man Military Subcommittee has 
reached a Basis for Military Reorganiza¬ 
tion and the Integration of the Commu¬ 
nist Forces into the National Army. 
They are to he enforced according to 
schedule. 

“Let us of this Party first he sincere 
and tiustworthy 1 feel sure that such 
qualities will exert an influence on the 
other parties, and encourage the growth 
of a strong mutual trust, thus facilitating 
the task of national reconstruction 

“1 should like also to state that the 
prosecution of the war of resistance and 
the pursuance of national reconstruction 
simultaneously have been our fixed na¬ 
tional policy and that the early inaugura¬ 
tion of constitutionalism and the return of 
the government to our people have been 
our long cherished desires Often have I 
said following the inauguration of consti¬ 
tutionalism, all political parties should vie 
with each other openly and peacefully in 
accordance with the will of the people, 
and the spirit of democracy. 

“The substance of the proposal regard¬ 
ing political democratization is the early 
convocation of the National Assembly, 
participation in the Government by non¬ 
partisan leaders and leaders of various 
political parties, to safeguard the people’s 
freedom, and to recognize the legal status 
of political parties Pertaining to the 
nationalization of troops all troops in the 
country should belong to the state, and 
within China's sovereign territory there 
shall be no private army or troops of any 
other political party. Troops throughout 
the country shall be subject to reorgani¬ 
zation by the State and respect the unity 
of military command and administrative 
integrity. 

“In passing from war to peace, and in 
rehabilitation and reconstruction, the 


problems and obstacles we shall face will 
be particularly numerous. Weak and 
jjoor as our country has been, we fought 
for more than eight years and during the * 
war we were constantly harassed by in¬ 
ternal threats of dissention and strife. 
These difficulties and obstacles can be 
overcome, I consistently believe, only with 
the greatest of patience and fortitude and 
can be eliminated by a spirit of utter im¬ 
partiality and sincerity. They should be 
similarly dealt with in accordance with 
our consistent policy of solving political 
problems by political means. 

“National salvation and reconstruction 
has been the aim of our national revolu¬ 
tion. With the end of the war, the suc¬ 
cess or failure of national reconstruction 
will have an intimate bearing on the fu¬ 
ture of our nation Unity and peace are 
prerequisites of our national reconstruc¬ 
tion. Eight years of war have inflicted 
upon us innumerable and grievous wounds. 
Having suffered separation so long, our 
people are longing to return to their 
homes and resume their former occupa¬ 
tions. The most earnest desire is also 
peace and stability. 

“I do not want to refer back to the 
days of unrest and strife in the wake of 
our victory On account of the various 
difficulties and obstacles, we have been un¬ 
able to carry out our wish of inaugurating 
constitutionalism and returning the Gov¬ 
ernment to the people Nor have we been 
able to advance lively our program of 
peaceful national reconstruction owing to 
the lack of sincere national solidarity and 
genuine unity These problems wc must 
solve; they aie the responsibility of our 
Party, dedicated to the revolution and the 
national reconstruction. 

“The present transitional period is the 
time for this Party and the others to ex¬ 
amine each other’s merits and demerits 
and initiate a democratic framework. We 
should prepare for the days that follow' 
the realization of constitutional govern¬ 
ment and wc should assume an equal foot¬ 
ing wdth the other parties Beyond this 
our Party still has the special obligation 
of safeguarding our principles and pro¬ 
tecting the Republic The position of our 
Party naturally is somewhat different 
from prewar days Nevertheless, pending 
the inauguration of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, we cannot evade our responsibilities 
—-both dc jure and de facto—toward the 
country and the nation The current 
plenary session, therefore, should thor¬ 
oughly study and discuss the future task 
of our Party In my opinion, we should 
lay special emphasis upon the following 
points; 



'Tirst, we snouia reorient our rarty 
workers and encourage them, according 
to their aptitudes and capabilities, to 
direct their efforts towards cultural and 
economic enterprises as well as toward 
promoting local self-government. In such 
positions we can promote the advancement 
of national reconstruction and at the same 
time develop ourselves. 

“Second, we should make every Party 
member realize that to act as the vanguard 
of and to serve the people is the supreme 
duty of revolutionaries. Whatever he our 
occupation, we should take the lead, work 
hard, and drive the people to pursue re¬ 
construction projects At the same time 
we should try our best to alleviate the 
suffering of the people and promote their 
well-being Only thus can we teach our 
compatriots to become key pet sonnel in 
national rebuilding and enhance their con¬ 
fide nee and belief in the principles of our 
Party 

“Third, wo should call upon our Party 
members to cherish the revolutionary his¬ 
tory of our Party and to reinforce their 
confidence in the thorough implementation 
of the principles in the course of the 
fifty years revolutionary struggle, every 
success of our Party stemmed invariably 
from the dctei initiation to make sacrifices 
and from the progressive spirit In this 
great era of national reconstruction we 
should endeavor to add to the brilliant 
achievements of our piedocessors and 
forge ahead energetically to accomplish 
our mission 

“Fourth, we should unrici stand that the 
present affords the finest opportunity Vr 
our Party fundamentally to icadjust and 
renovate itself On the one hand we 
should conduct ourselves as an ordinary 
political party, and, on the other hand, we 
should keep up our traditional revolution¬ 
ary spirit and strengthen the reorganize 
tion of the Party For this reason the 
Party structure should he reduced and 
made more compact while discipline* should 
be more strict, actum should be united, 
and our exertions should be even more 
energetic 

“What 1 have said are the important 
principles How we can correct our past 
shortcomings, how we can strengthen our 
Party, and how we can adapt our Party 
to the new circumstances and fulfill our 
duty to the country and nation, these, I 
hope, will he taken up and deliberated 
upon earnestly by all of you during this 
meeting M 

The agreements reached among the 
parties, especially between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Chinese Communist Party, 
in the P C C. faced unexpected difficulties 


in tneir implementation wnen me commu¬ 
nists tried with force to prevent the Gov¬ 
ernment from restoring control over the 
Northeastern Provinces. The Soviet 
Army, which occupied the Northeastern 
Provinces at the end of the war, was slow 
in evacuating from the area. When the 
Soviet troops evacuated, the Chinese Com¬ 
munist troops immediately moved in on 
their wake and raised objections to Gov¬ 
ernment efforts to reestablish sovereignty 
over the territory President Chiang, in 
his address to the session of the Fourth 
People’s Political Council (its first ses¬ 
sion of the war was held from March 20 
to April 3) reported m length the North¬ 
eastern situation. Highlights of his report 
follow * 

He said that efforts were made toward 
attainment of the following objectives, 

1. In order to insure world peace and 
secuutv, the Government signed the 
United Nations Charter, supported the 
formation of the United Nations organi¬ 
zation and participated vu the United Na¬ 
tions Security Council, m the hope that 
international justice and law wall be re¬ 
established. 

2 In order to promote friendly relations 
with neighboring countries, nvoiic peace 
and order in the border regions and settle 
all unsettled bordei questions with the 
countnes concerned, the Government con¬ 
cluded the Sino-Soviet Treaty, in the hope 
that peaceful cooperation may he effected 
between the two countnes 

3 In order to secure freedom and equal¬ 
ity foi racial minorities within the coun- 
tiy, the Government is helping the differ¬ 
ent ra.es in lx>rder regions who are 
capable of self-government to gain self- 
government Facial minorities m China 
proper are given equality before the law, 
economic freedom, and freedom of belief 

4 In order to stabilize social conditions, 
curb partisan strife, put an end to political 
tutelage and enforce constitutionalism, 
the Government called the Political Con¬ 
sultation Conference, in keeping with its 
policy of “settling political questions by 
political means,” to discuss measures for 
convening the National Assembly, and 
study the principles for revising the draft 
constitution and for broadening the basis 
of the government before the enforcement 
of constitutionalism. A peaceful national 
reconstruction program was drawn up as 
the fundamental policy of the Government 
in the interim period. 

5. In order to stop internal strife, the 
Government has issued the cease-fire or¬ 
der and established the Executive Head¬ 
quarters to enforce the cease-fire order. 



6. In order to demobilize and reorganize 
the army, and bring about unification of 
the military command, the Government 
appointed the three-man Military Sub¬ 
committee to draw up the agreement for 
the basis for military reorganization and 
integration of Communist troops into the 
national army. The Government is faith¬ 
fully carrying out its pait of the agree¬ 
ment. 

The above-mentioned six points indi¬ 
cate the way towards peace and unity If 
peace and unity can be achieved, national 
reconstruction can progress smoothly. 
Otherwise, the crisis facing the nation 
today will become graver, President 
Chiang explained. 

Since Foreign Minister Wang Shih- 
chieh had reported on foreign affairs and 
1\P C Secretary-General Shao Li-tze on 
the P C C. resolutions, President Chiang 
said, “I shall briefly report on the latest 
developments of the Northeastern situa¬ 
tion, the Jnmg Incident and the principles 
for revising the draft constitution which 
are the three most important diplomatic 
and internal problems of China.” 

Regarding the latest developments of 
the Northeastern situation, although the 
Northeastern problem is a diplomatic 
problem in reality, its crux lies m the res¬ 
toration of China's sovereignty m the 
Northeast, which is to be attained in ac¬ 
cordance with the letter and spirit of the 
Sino-Sovict Treaty 

President Chiang said ■ “Since Foreign 
Minister Wang Shih-chieh has reported 
on this aspect of the Northeastern prob¬ 
lem, I shall simply add the following 
points . 

“The Soviet Ambassacioi mtoimcd the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on March 22 
that Soviet troops will be completely 
withdrawn from the Northeast hy the end 
of April. The Ministry of horeign Affairs 
on Alarch 27 replied to the Soviet note, 
agreeing to the new deadline tor Soviet 
withdrawal irom the Noitheast and re¬ 
questing the Soviet authorities to inform 
our Government of tin dates ot with¬ 
drawal from the different places and to 
give assistance to oui troops in the taking- 
over work according to the terms of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance On the same day, Dr. Wang 
Shih-chieh told the Soviet Ambassador 
that considering the large railway trans¬ 
portation system in the Northeast it is 
possible to dispatch our troops to any 
place before Soviet withdrawal and re¬ 
quested that the Soviet Government order 
the Soviet Command in the Northeast to 
contact General Tung Yen-pmg of the 
Chinese Military Mission to make taking- 


over arrangements so that the Soviet army 
may give every assistance to our forces 
in the taking-over work. 

“This is the latest negotiation with the 
Soviet Government concerning taking 
over the sovereignty ir the Northeast. 

“1 firmly believe that the clarification of 
the Northeastern situation will give rise 
to a hopeful feeling. We always hold that 
Sino-Soviet cooperation is not only de¬ 
sired by both countries, but also is a basic 
foundation for Far Eastern peace and 
world security. I am certain that Soviet 
Russia needs peace for reconstruction as 
much as China. China undoubtedly can 
enjoy the friendly cooperation of Soviet 
Russia. Isolated incidents or disagree¬ 
ments will not shake our confidence Since 
Smo-Soviet friendly cooperation is based 
on the Smo-Soviet treaty and the attached 
protocol, w r e should observe the treaty and 
its attached protocol and we hope that the 
Soviet Government will do likewise. Only 
in this wav can we make contributions to 
Far Eastern peace and world security. 

“Turning to the internal situation in the 
Northeast, we can see that there can be 
no internal problem before the complete 
lestoration of Chinese sovereignty. If be- 
foie Chinese sovereignty is restored aud 
diplomatic questions are settled, anyone 
were to raise the internal problem as a 
condition for early negotiations with the 
Central Government, it wilt hinder the 
w'ork of ic-establishing Chinese* sover¬ 
eignty m the Northeast and intensify dip¬ 
lomatic difficulties. It will he totally in¬ 
discreet for any political party to take ad¬ 
vantage of the present difficult diplomatic 
situation and ask the Government to rec¬ 
ognize its illegal position and special 
rights in the Northeast in disregard of 
national interests. The restoration of sov¬ 
ereignty and admimsti alive and territorial 
integrity in the Northeast is not only the 
responsibility of the Central Government, 
but also the popular demand of the people. 

“The only hope of the people in the 
Northeast after living under Japan’s rule 
for 14 years is to see Chinese sovereignty 
restored there. They will be granted self- 
government in accordance with Chinese 
law on the re-establishment of Chinese 
sovereignty and administrative integrity. 
But no one who really loves his country 
will hinder the taking-over work and dis¬ 
rupt territorial and administrative unity 
under the smokescreen of demanding full- 
scale self-government at a time when sov¬ 
ereignty has not yet been res + ore<J. 

“We have made tremendous sacrifices 
in human lives during the 14 yea^s ol re¬ 
sistance organized by the Kuomimang 
against Japan’s oppression and aggression 



in thk Northeast. Besides more than 
100,000 army casualties, Kuomintang un¬ 
derground workers in the Northeast who 
lost their lives in fighting the Japanese 
aggressors numbered 432. At the time of 
the Japanese surrender, there were 2,700 
Kuomintang underground workers in Jap¬ 
anese and puppet prisons in Changchun 
and Harbin. We wonder how many 
Communist members had participated in 
the underground work in the Northeast. 

"During the Japanese occupation, there 
were no Communist troops in the North¬ 
east. They appeared only after the Jap¬ 
anese surrender. Communist troops en¬ 
tered the Northeast by land through Jehol 
and they carried only a handful of arms 
with them on their trek into the North¬ 
east Other Communist troops crossed the 
Yellow Sea from Chefoo, carrying no 
arms with them They now form the so- 
called ‘united democratic army/ They 
only work to obstruct the Government’s 
taking-over work and demand special po¬ 
litical rights in the Northeast. 

"To sabotage taking-over work pre¬ 
vents the smooth implementation of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty, and therefore, threat¬ 
ens Far Eastern peace and world secu¬ 
rity. In order to maintain our sover¬ 
eignty and for the sake of international 
peace, the National Government and the 
people will not recognize the so-called 
'united democratic army’ which obstructs 
taking-over work and the so-called ‘pop¬ 
ular administrations’ which are illegal 
If the troops are willing to be reorgan¬ 
ized in accordance with the Army Reor¬ 
ganization Agreement and do not obstruct 
the taking-over work, the National Gov¬ 
ernment shall give them a chance to serve 
the nation. This is the first point which 
we must understand thoroughly regarding 
the Northeastern problem. 

"On January 10, the Government and 
the Communist representatives, with the 
help of General Marshall, drew up meas¬ 
ures for the cessation of hostilities and 
restoration of communications. It was 
agreed that ‘Section 2 of the cease-fire 
order does not bind the national troops 
from entering the Northeast to take over 
garrison duties/ This holds true today. 
But Communist troops in the Northeast 
have repeatedly obstructed taking-over 
work, caused armed clashes, destroyed 
social order, and inflicted heavy losses in 
lives and property. This Situation is really 
deplorable. 

"In order to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people, the Government asked the 
Executive Headquarters to send truce 
field teams to the Northeast to end hos¬ 
tilities there. 


"On March 11 General Marshall made 
his proposal to the three-man Military 
Subcommittee and on March 27 an agree¬ 
ment was reached to send field teams to 
the Northeast under the following in¬ 
structions : 

"First, the mission of the teams will 
pertain solely to the readjustment of 
military matters. 

"Second, the teams should operate 
within the areas of the Government troops 
as well as the Communist troops, keeping 
clear of places still under Russian occupa¬ 
tion. 

"Third, the teams should proceed to 
points of conflict or close contact between 
the Government and Communist troops to 
bring about a cessation of fighting and to 
make the necessary and fair readjustment. 

"It was also agreed that the committee 
of three will further discuss the military 
matters pertaining to Manchuria. As to 
political matters in Manchuria, separate 
discussions wilt be held with a view to 
effecting an early settlement. 

"Here I want to add one thing; that is, 
during the discussions on several occasions 
the Communist representative specially 
demanded to put on record that ‘a Gov¬ 
ernment guarantee to discuss with the 
Communists in the manner laid down by 
the P.C.C. for the purpose of making 
temporary arrangements concerning the 
political matters in the Northeast and the 
Government will recognize, and will not 
intervene in or obstruct, the present pop- 
ulaily elected local administrations pend¬ 
ing the final political settlement ’ It is 
the intention of the Communists to ob¬ 
struct the work of restoring Chinese sov¬ 
ereignty in the Northeast under the cover 
of the so-called ‘united democratic army’ 
and ‘popularly elected administrations’ 
and obtain legalization for their position 
there. Naturally the Government cannot 
agree to this demand and has categorically 
rejected it. These arc the main points in 
the discussions concerning the Northeast. 

"On March 16, the C.E.C. accepted its 
subcommittee’s examination report on the 
Revised Principles of the Draft Constitu¬ 
tion and gave full power to the standing 
committee to deal with all questions relat¬ 
ing to the draft constitution. The exami¬ 
nation report contained the following pro¬ 
posals : first, the constitution should be 
based fundamentally on the plan for na¬ 
tional reconstruction. 

"Second, the National Assembly should 
be an actually existing physical organ 
meeting as a whole body and exercising 
the powers laid down in the plan for na¬ 
tional reconstruction as belonging to it. 



The sessions of the National Assembly 
may be increased in frequency. 

"Third, the Legislative Yuan should not 
have the power of consent and the power 
to pass a vote of censure on the Executive 
Yuan and the Executive Yuan should not 
have the power to ask for the dissolution 
of the Legislative Yuan. 

“Fourth, the Control Yuan should not 
have the power of consent. 

“Fifth, there is no necessity for the 
provinces to adopt constitutions. 

“The C.E.C.’s resolutions regarding the 
P.C.C. agreements clearly demonstrates 
the Kuomintang’s determination to sin¬ 
cerely observe and carry out the P.C.C. 
agreements. In a cautious manner, the 
C.E.C. also put forward certain proposals 
concerning the principles of the constitu¬ 
tion based on Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s teachings. 
Prior to putting forward these proposals, 
Kuomintang representatives had obtained 
the agreement of the other five in the 
P.C.C. Steering Committee and the Draft 
Constitution Reviewing Committee. Later, 
the C.E.C. gave full power to the standing 
committee to deal with all questions relat¬ 
ing to the draft constitution so as to avert 
misunderstandings on the part of the other 
parties. All this illustrates the C E.C 
spirit of tolerance and concession. 

“But, unexpectedly, the Communist del¬ 
egation issued a statement criticising the 
C.E.C. for ‘building up a state of confusion 
against the P C C. agreements.’ Who 
actually built up a state of confusion and 
who actually engineered a propaganda 
campaign that confused right with wrong? 
Those who have intelligence naturally 
know the answer. It needs no further 
explanation. But the Government still 
maintains its policy of tolerance and con¬ 
cession in the interests of the State and 
continues to make further study in a 
calm atmosphere of the problem. 

“But again unexpectedly, the Commu¬ 
nist representatives in the P.C.C. Steering 
Committee suddenly put forward one pro¬ 
posal, which shocked us They proposed 
that ‘during the transitional period from 
the period of political tutelage to constitu¬ 
tional government, Ihe provisional consti¬ 
tution should be abolished and all parties 
should participate in the Government on a 
footing of legal equality. A new organic 
law for the National Government should 
be drawn up on the basis of the P.C C. 
Government Organization Agreement.* 

“It is necessary for me to say something 
regarding this important question. 

“The provisional constitution was 
adopted by the National Convention in 
1931 and can only be substituted by the 


constitution to be passed by the forth¬ 
coming National Assembly, before which 
it will remain effective* We must know * 
that the State cannot exist for a single 
day without a Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot exist for a single day 
without law, especially without a funda¬ 
mental law—the provisional constitution. 
The Government was established on the 
basis of the provisional constitution and 
its powers are derived therefrom. If the 
provisional constitution is abolished be¬ 
fore the adoption of the permanent con¬ 
stitution, there will he no legal govern¬ 
ment in China and China will lapse into 
a state of anarchy. 

“The Government and the C.E.C. re¬ 
spect the P.C C. and has the determina¬ 
tion to execute its agreements. But we 
should clarify the nature of the P.C.C 
The P.C.C. is not a constituent convention 
and its Government Organization Agree¬ 
ments cannot take the place of the provi¬ 
sional constitution. Only the convocation 
of the National Assembly can bring about 
the completion of the period of political 
tutelage. The “Government in the con¬ 
stitutional period can only be based on the 
constitution to be adopted by the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. That is why during the 
session of the P.C.C. the Government had 
repeatedly made it clear that the reorgan¬ 
ization of the Government to take in other 
political elements should be based on pres¬ 
ent legal systems and that this would not 
mean the establishment of an altogether 
new government. The reason for this is 
dear to the people at home and abroad, 
and the aim for the reorganization of the 
Government naturally is to mobilize the 
common effort of the whole nation during 
this transitional period to work for na¬ 
tional reconstruction, to preserve the 
fruits of peace, to prepare for the convo¬ 
cation of the national assembly, to lay a 
foundation for the introduction of consti¬ 
tutional rule, and to legalize the many 
unlawful phenomena in the country. 

“If the provisional constitution is abol¬ 
ished before the adoption of the perma¬ 
nent constitution, the result will not be 
peace but confusion; not unity, but dis¬ 
memberment. And no one will check on 
the legal pass, but everyone will have an 
opportunity to create disturbances. This 
is totally contrary to the original purpose 
of the P.C.C. Were the P.C.C, to lead 
to such consequences, the Government and 
the people would never have recognized it, 
lest the fruits of the Kuomintang’s 50 
years revolutionary struggle wilt be neu¬ 
tralized, the Kuomintang will not be able 
to hand to the Chinese people the kind of 
government they deserve and the signifi¬ 
cance of the people’s sacrifices during the 
last eight years of war will be lost. 



^Gentlemen, I have given you a brief 
review on the efforts made by the Govern¬ 
ment during the last six months for peace¬ 
ful national reconstruction. The Govern¬ 
ment externally observes the international 
law and respects the integrity of treaties, 
and internally adopts a policy of tolerance 
and concession in the interest of the State 
and will put into effect any measures that 
are beneficial to peaceful national recon¬ 
struction. 

“The P.C.C. agreements, the Truce 
Agreement, and the Agreement for the 
Basis of Military Reorganization and the 
Integration of Communist Troops into the 
National Army are the products of the 
Government's policy of tolerance and con¬ 
cession. The Government has the sincer¬ 
ity and determination to implement these 
agreements. 

“The most pressing problem now is the 
establishment of the State Council in ac¬ 
cordance with the P.C.C agreements. We 
are now waiting for the other parties to 
submit their nominees for appointment to 
the State Council so that the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Government may be realized 
at an early date." 

On April 16, two hours before Soviet 
troops completed their evacuation, Chinese 
Communist troops attacked Changchun 
and on April 18 occupied the city after 
wiping out the small Government garri¬ 
son, The day before,, General Chou 
En-lai, Communist representative, an¬ 
nounced an all-out offensive in the North¬ 
east. Changchun was recaptured by Gov- 
renment troops on May 23. But Govern¬ 
ment-Communist conversations were 
plunged into another impasse although 
talks were still continuing from time to 
time. 

MILITARY AFFAIRS 

On May 15, 1946, the Government an¬ 
nounced a number of important changes 
of Government personnel and structure 
The National Militaiy Council, the Chi¬ 
nese High Command, and the Ministry 
of War were abolished. A Ministry of 
National Defense was established for the 
administration of all military affairs Un¬ 
der the ministry are four headquarters— 
the Headquarters of the Chinese Army, 
Headquarters of the Chinese Navy, 
Headquarters of the Chinese Air Force, 
and Headquarters of the Service of Sup¬ 
plies. General Pai Chung-hsi was ap¬ 
pointed Minister of National Defense; 
General Ku Chu-tung the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Chinese Army; General 
Chen Cheng, Chief of Staff, the Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief of the Chinese Navy; 
Air Major General Chou Chih-jou, Com¬ 


mander-in-Chief of the Chinese Air 
Force; and Lieutenant-General Huang 
Cheng-chiu, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Service of Supplies. 

At the end of 1944, China had 124 
armies with 254 divisions, 11 independent 
brigades, 112 independent regiments and 
15 independent battalions. By the end of 
1945, the numerical strength was reduced 
to 89 infantry armies with 239 divisions 
(not including Communist troops) and 
two cavalry armies with 13 divisions, to¬ 
taling 3,800,000 officers and men From 
March, 1946, to February, 1947, the plan 
calls for a further reduction to 30 infantry 
armies with 90 divisions and ten cavalry 
brigades, totalling 1,800,000 men. Finally, 
in 1947, the entire military strength of 
China is to be 60 divisions plus special 
units besides the air force and navy 

Of the demobilized officers and men, it 
is planned that 1,000,001) men shall be or¬ 
ganized into labor battalions to work on 
communications, water conservancy, rec¬ 
lamation, and industrial reconstruction 
projects, 200,000 men (officers) to be as¬ 
signed to administration, education, com¬ 
munication, police, and other state enter¬ 
prises, and tlie rest to be pensioned off. 

By the end of war. China had 720,271 
guerrilla troops By the end of 1945, this 
number was reduced to 101,000 men in 
18 peace preservation regiments, 22 re¬ 
serve regiments and four guards regi¬ 
ments 

On March 10, 1946, General Ho Ying- 
chin, who was responsible for the accept¬ 
ance of the Japanese surrender in China, 
reported the following. 

Accepting the Surrender and Taking- 
Over Conditions 

“A. 1'hc mint her of surrendering Japa¬ 
nese troops .—After the Japanese capitula¬ 
tion, the sphere of the acceptance of sur¬ 
render of the China Theater, according to 
the decision of General Mac Arthur, su¬ 
preme commander of the Allied Forces, 
comprised the Chinese Republic excluding 
the Northeast, where the Japanese sur¬ 
render was to he accepted by the Soviets, 
Taiwan, and the part of French Jwlo- 
Chuia north of 16 degrees North Latitude. 
The representative of the surrendering 
Japanese troops was General Yasutsugu 
Okamura, commander-in-chief of the Ja¬ 
panese forces in China, under whose com¬ 
mand there were: 326,244 men of the 
North China Area Army; 290,367 of the 
6th Area Army in Central China; 330,397 
of the 5th, 10th and 3rd Armies in the 
Nanking-Shanghai area; 137,386 of the 
23rd Army in Kwangtung; 199,031 of the 
10th Area Army in Taiwan; and 29,815 



in the part of French Indo-China north 
of the 16 degrees North Latitude, The 
Japanese forces in the above-mentioned 
areas totalled 1,313,240. The command¬ 
ing units and designations of these troops 
including one headquarters, three group 
armies, ten armies, 36 divisions includ¬ 
ing two tank divisions and two air-borne 
divisions, 40 independent brigades includ¬ 
ing one cavalry brigade, 19 independent 
garrison corps, defense corps and detach¬ 
ments, and six naval special base corps 
and marine corps. 

“B. Chinese commanders accepting the 
surrender and their areas. 

“General Lu Han, commander of the 
First Area Forces—French Indo-Chma 
north of 16 degrees North Latitude. 

“General Chang Fah-kwei, commander 
of the Second Area Forces—Canton, Lui- 
chow Peninsula, and Hainan Island 

“General Yu Han-mou, commander of 
the Seventh War Area—Kukong, Chao- 
ehow and Swatow. 

“General Wang Yao-wu, commander of 
the Fourth Area Forces—Changsha and 
He ngyang. 

“General Hsueh Yueh, commander of 
the Ninth War Area—Nanchang and 
Kiukiang. 

“General Tang Eti-po, commander of 
the Third Area Forces—-Nanking and 
Shanghai. 

“General Ku Chu-tung, commander of 
the Third War Area, Kashing, Kinhwa, 
and Hangchow 

“General Sun Wei-ju, commander of 
the Sixth War Area—Wuhan, Shasi, and 
Ichang. 

“General Li Pm-hsien, commander of 
the Tenth War Area—Hsuchow, Anking, 
Pengpu and Haichow. 

“General Sung Lien-chung, commander 
of the Eleventh War Area—Tientsin, 
Peiping, Paotmg and Shihchiachwang. 

“General Li Yen-men, deputy com¬ 
mander of the Eleventh War Area— 
Tsingtao, Tsinan and Tehchow. 

“General Hu Tsung-nan, commander of 
the First War Area—Loyang. 

“General Liu Shih, commander of the 
Fifth War Area—Chengchow, Kaifeng, 
Sinsiang, Nanyang, Siangvang and Fan- 
cheng, 

“General Yen Hsi-shan, commander of 
the Second War Area—Shansi Province. 

“General Fu Tso-yi, commander of the 
Twelfth War Area—Jehol, Chahar, and 
Suiyuan Provinces. 


“General Chen Yi, governor of Taiwan 
—Taiwan including the Pescadores. 

“In Hongkong and Kowloon, Rear Ad- 
miral Harcourt of Great Britain was au¬ 
thorized by President Cbiang Kai-shek to 
accept the Japanese surrender. 

“C. Disarmament of Japanese troops .— 
When the Chinese Army Headquarters 
was ordered to accept the enemy sur¬ 
render, the major part of our troops was 
stationed in the southwestern provinces. 
As order had to be restored in various 
places immediately after the disarmament 
of the Japanese troops so as to facilitate 
rehabilitation, the plan of accepting the 
surrender was mapped out with a view to 
retaining and utilizing the enemy organi¬ 
zation to do liaison work instead of occu¬ 
pying the enemy commanding headquar¬ 
ters first according to the usual practise. 
The si>hcre of liaison was furthermore 
expanded as the enemy troops in Taiwan 
and northern French Indo-China and the 
Japanese navy in China who were origi¬ 
nally independent of General Okamura 
were subjected to his command, thus en¬ 
abling him to carry out with dispatch all 
the orders of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai 
shek and the Chinese Army Headquarters, 

“After the plan was drawn up, the war 
areas ami the area forces as well as Gen¬ 
eral Okamura were ordered to execute it. 
Our troops were air-lifted, transported by 
ships or trucks, or marched on foot to 
various important places, while the Japa¬ 
nese troops were concentrated gradually 
and disarmed upon the arrival of our 
forces. 

“The method of disarmament was to 
have the Japanese troops who had reached 
the concentration area move to designated 
places first under the supervision of our 
forces, and then order them to put their 
arms m designated warehouses. The arms 
were then taken over according to the 
lists they submitted to us, and the dis¬ 
armed Japanese troops were sent to con¬ 
centration camps accordingly. 

“Most of the Japanese troops were con¬ 
centrated and disarmed smoothly during 
the period of September 11 to the middle 
of October last year. As a result of the 
destruction of communications by the 
Communists, the concentration and dis¬ 
armament in north Kiangsu and North 
China could not be completed in scheduled 
time. The enemy troops in these two 
areas, however, were all disarmed by the 
national troops by the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary with the exception of some only 200 
who were disarmed by local armed forces 
(one artillery unit in Wayao, north 
Kiangsu, and about 100 at the Taian rail¬ 
way station In Shantung), as great efforts 



were exerted hy the Chinese Army Head¬ 
quarters to overcome the difficulties. All 
the places scheduled to be taken over were 
recovered by the national forces with the 
exception of Chengteh, Chihfeng, Tolon, 
Kalgan and Kupehkow, which were occu¬ 
pied by the Communist troops through 
certain facilities. 

“D, Enemy arms, vehicles, planes and 
tihips taken over before February 20. 

“(1) Important infantry light arms: 
629,544 rifles, 27,745 light and heavy ma¬ 
chine guns. 

“(2) Important cannons: 10,324 can¬ 
nons of various kinds. 

“(3) Munitions: 180,994.000-odd rifle 
bullets, and more than 2,070,000 shells of 
various kinds. 

“(4) Important vehicles: 305 tanks, 151 
armored trucks, and 14,964 trucks. 

“(5) Horses. 74,159 horses. 

“(6) Important aeronautical materials: 
1,068 planes of various kinds and a great 
number of bombs. 

“(7) Important naval vessels* 1,400 
vessels with a total tonnage of 54,600. 
The average tonnage of these vessels is 
less than 50 Small and damaged, most 
of them are useless. 

“E. Dispositions of enemy and puppet 
assets 

‘'For the taking-over of enemy and pup¬ 
pet party and political organizations, the 
Chinese Army Headquarters, upon being 
ordered to accept the enemy surrender of 
enemy troops and disarm them, organized 
a Planning Committee for the purpose 
Serving on the committee were advisers 
to the Headquarters from various min¬ 
istries of the Executive Yuan. 

“Executive organizations for taking- 
over affairs were: (1) Provincial or mu¬ 
nicipal committees for taking-over of en¬ 
emy and puppet political and party organ¬ 
izations, organized in various provinces or 
muilicipalties with the chief executive of 
the province or municipality as head and 
the chief of the organizations concerned 
as member; (2) The Provisional Commit¬ 
tee for Taking-Over of National Enter¬ 
prises, established hy the Executive Yuan; 
(3). Special commissioners dispatched hy 
the Ministry of War, for taking over rnih 
itary supplies, (4) The National Aero¬ 
nautical Affairs Commission, for taking 
over aeronautical materials; and (5) Chi¬ 
nese Naval Headquarters, for taking over 
naval vessels and supplies. 

“Being a war commanding organ, the 
Chinese Army Headquarters only directs 
and supervises the taking-over of enemy 


and puppet assets, and does not take & 
direct part in it. The Planning Commit¬ 
tee for the taking-over of enemy and pup¬ 
pet party and political Organizations was 
abolished last December upon the comple¬ 
tion of its duties. 

“The assets seized and managed by the 
Japanese in China were all administered 
directly by the Japanese Great Asia Min¬ 
istry with the exception of a small part of 
electricity supply and communications fa¬ 
cilities for military use which were con¬ 
trolled by the Japanese Army. To avoid 
loss of goods which might result on upset 
of order, the Chinese Army Headquarters 
made General Okamura solely responsible 
for the handing over of all these assets. 
Regarding the public enterprises of the 
puppets, nobody was responsible for them, 
as the puppet governments had been abol¬ 
ished All documents and information 
about enemy and puppet goods were as¬ 
sembled by the Headquarters and turned 
over, through the Planning Committee, to 
the special commissioners of various min¬ 
istries General Okamura was ordered to 
hand over all the assets to these special 
commissioners. 

“F. Repatriation of Japanese P.OdV.’s 
and Civilians 

“Japanese POW.’s and civilians to¬ 
talled 2,138,353 among whom there were 
1,255,000 P O.W' s 784,984 civilians, 56,665 
Koreans, and 41,703 Taiwanese. All of 
them were concentrated on the Chinese 
Continent, Taiwan, Hainan Island, and 
north French Indo-China, in order to be 
repatriated through Tangku, Tsingtao, 
Lienyunkang. Shanghai, Amoy, Swatow, 
Canton, Haikow, Samah, Haiphong, 
Kcelung and Kaohsiung. China is re¬ 
sponsible for transporting them to these 
seaports from where they are to be re¬ 
patriated by American ships. 

“It was originally scheduled that the 
Americans were to employ 80 landing 
vessels for this purpose, and the repatria¬ 
tion was to he completed by the end of 
January, 1947 After negotiations with 
the United States, the number of landing 
vessels was increased to 85 and, in addi¬ 
tion, 100 Liberty ships and a number of 
Japanese ships were also made available, 
and thus the repatriation is not scheduled 
to be completed by the end of this June. 
However, out of the 90,000-odd Koreans 
and Taiwanese, the Americans uill re¬ 
patriate only 10.000 Koreans; the rest will 
be sent back by China. 

“Owing to the low-water mark of the 
Yangtze River and the shortage of ship¬ 
ping and the destruction of railways by 
the Communists, much mare time is 
needed to transport the Japanese to the 



seaports, therefore the repatriation work 
on our p^rt cannot keep pace with that 
of the Americans. Although the United 
States has informally agreed to postpone 
the deadline of repatriation until the end 
of this August, whether we can send all 
the Japanese P.O.W.’s and civilians to the 
seaports will still depend on the progress 
in repairing railways and the increased 
number of river-going vessels. Up to 
February 20, the Japanese P.O.W.’s and 
civilians already repatriated totalled 
439,667. 

“G. Arrest and Handling of War Crim¬ 
inals 

“In compliance with the regulations 
governing the handling of war criminal 
cases, all the war criminals in the 
China Theater are to be arrested by 
the commanders-in-chief of various war 
areas and the Generalissimo’s Headquar¬ 
ters, according to the list worked out by 
the National Military Council. The com- 
mandcrs-in-chief have also been author¬ 
ized to arrest those persons accused by 
local military personnel or civilians of 
being war criminals. As for those who 
have already gone back to Japan, the Min¬ 
istry of Foreign Affairs will ask the U. S. 
Government to order the American mili¬ 
tary authorities in Japan to arrest them. 

“War criminals arrested in the China 
Theater shall be put into the war crimi¬ 
nals detention houses in various war areas 
and tried by the military tribunal of the 
Chinese Army Headquarters, according to 
regulations governing the arrest and trial 
of war criminals. War criminals arrested 
in any war area are to he put into the war 
criminals detention houses of the area for 
trial, and those arrested at seaports are 
to be confined in the detention houses of 
the ports of arrest The war criminals 
detention houses of the Chinese Army 
Headquarters were established last month, 
and more than ten Japanese war criminals 
including Sakei Uzumi are now being de¬ 
tained there. 

“The military tribunal for the trial of 
war criminals has been established and 
Shih Mei-yi, president of the Kiangsu 
High Court, was appointed presiding 
Judge of the tribunal by the Ministry of 
Justice. Judge Shih has arrived in Nan¬ 
king to prepare for the trial and the other 
judges and prosecutors have been named, 
all of whom have begun work. In addi¬ 
tion to those the tribunal is specially or¬ 
dered to try all the Japanese war crim¬ 
inals holding the rank of major general 
and above, and those who committed 
crimes in Nanking will be tried by the 
tribunal, if a plan submitted to the Na¬ 
tional Military Council is approved.” 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 

To direct the over-all economic recon¬ 
struction program for the nation, a Su¬ 
preme Economic Council was inaugurated 
on November 26, 1945, under the personal 
initiative of President Chiang Kai-shek. 

The organic law creating the Supreme 
Economic Council states that its purpose 
is to direct and promote the early, vigor* 
ous, and sound economic reconstruction 
and development of China along lines that 
will assure a united, democratic, strong 
and prosperous nation having a substan¬ 
tial and steady rise in mass living stand¬ 
ards of its people, The responsibility and 
authority of the Council in the economic 
field is to. 

(1) Achieve the fullest £nd most effec¬ 
tive utilization of Chinese resources; (2) 
Establish such broad policies and plans 
and programs as may be essential; (3) 
Coordinate the economic activities of the 
various departments of the Government; 
and (4) Follow up actively on progress* 

The Council has been given full au¬ 
thority over the economic activities of all 
agencies of the Government, and its deci¬ 
sions are final Chairman and vice-chair¬ 
man of the Council are the President and 
Vice-President of the Executive Yuan, 
Dr T. V. Soong and Dr. Wong Wen-hao 
respectively. The Council is to periodi¬ 
cally meet with and report progress to 
President Chiang Kai-shek and to make 
periodic reports to the people of China. 

The following is the full text of Presi¬ 
dent Chiang Kai-shek’s statement at the 
Council’s first meeting: 

“This council has been established for 
one purpose—to aid the people by bring¬ 
ing every possible effort to bear on the 
huge task of peacetime reconstruction and 
development which lies ahead. As we be¬ 
gin our work, I want to speak frankly to 
you, and through you to all the people of 
China, about the economic problems we 
face, and the action we must take to meet 
those problems 

“We must not allow internal disturb¬ 
ances to make us lose sight of the basic 
need of the Chinese people for a far higher 
standard of living than they now have. 
At this moment, as we all know, there are 
some people in China who place their par¬ 
tisan and personal interest above the na¬ 
tional interest, and who have gone so far 
as to interfere violently with the efforts 
of the National Government to establish 
order in the liberated provinces. The 
Government is acting to correct this situa¬ 
tion. We shall spare no effort to bring 
internal order and security to the nation. 
But at the time we shall fulfill our equally 



great responsibility to help the people re¬ 
pair the ravages and dislocations of war 
and improve the conditions of their liveli¬ 
hood. -In creating the Supreme Economic 
Council the National Government recog¬ 
nized the paramount importance of sound 
and immediate economic action in China. 
It is my intention to assume personally 
the general direction of China’s economic 
reconstruction and development. 

“In approaching our work, we must 
come to grips with some hard and un¬ 
pleasant truths about China’s present eco¬ 
nomic position The relentless war which 
we have had to fight for over eight years 
has seriously injured the national econ¬ 
omy. I do not refer only to the bombing 
of cities and the destruction of homes and 
factories. During the war years China 
lost the productivity of millions of people 
driven by the enemy fiom farms and 
towns. We lost needed commerce which 
the enemy’s blockade kept from our 
coasts. In many places the Japanese 
wholly or partly dismantled Chinese fac¬ 
tories, Elsewhere they made our indus¬ 
tries part of their war economy, so that, 
now it is not easy to convert those fac¬ 
tories to production ot goods needed by 
the Chinese people. Today most of China’s 
industries are at a standstill, or are pro¬ 
ducing relatively little and a large number 
of industrial workers have been thrown 
out of employment with resulting wide¬ 
spread distress. 

“This is an intolerable situation. Oui 
first concern must be to get our people 
back at work. But the problem of reviv¬ 
ing industry and thus creating jobs for 
workers is complicated by a number of 
serious difficulties. Many parts of China 
lack coal. Our present railroad and high¬ 
way facilities are inadequate to mtet 
transportation requirements. We do not 
have enough trained industrial managers 
and technicians to take over and run the 
industries which the Japanese have been 
operating. The finances of the nation have 
been badly dislocated by the great costs of 
war and the abuses of the enemy. Until 
we correct these conditions our industry 
cannot flourish 

“Our agriculture is likewise greatly 
handicapped. China docs not have enough 
modern agricultural materials such as fer¬ 
tilizer. insecticides and good seed, nor 
enough widespread information about 
modern methods of farming. Expert 
opinion agrees that our harvest could be 
greatly increased in a short time by the 
application of such methods. Also of 
prime importance is the fact that many 
farmers of China are now paying exces¬ 
sive land rents, taxes and interest rates— 
a condition which gravely weakens the 


entire agricultural structure of China. 
The twenty-five per cent reduction in land 
rents and the land tax exemption already 
granted to the liberated provinces arc 
only the first of the steps which the Gov¬ 
ernment must take to correct this condi¬ 
tion. The farmers of China, like the 
workers and industrial managers of our 
towns and cities, need the most vigorous 
cooperation which the Government can 
give them. 

“Alter every great war such as we have 
fought, there is a period of hardship and 
uncertainty. For the nation as a whole 
this is a small price to pay for victory and 
freedom. But we must recognize that for 
many individual Chinese this winter will 
he a time of severe economic strain. It is 
a time that will require all the courage of 
our people It is a time for high standards 
of integrity, both m personal and public 
life This is a crisis in China’s history, 
and China can now least of all tolerate 
corrupt officials or self-seekers who ex¬ 
ploit the .people in their attempts to gain 
personal wealth and power. Such men 
must and will be eliminated trorn the pub¬ 
lic service, and seveiely punished for their 
crimes. 

“Throughout the war the people of 
China have won the applause of the world 
by then bravery and endurance I say to 
you now and to all the people that our 
suffering has not been in vain. I say to 
you that a greater economic opportunity 
than we have ever known before in our 
long history will unfold for China—an 
opportunity m which all the people can 
share. I am convinced that in the months 
ahead this nation can and must vigorously 
take the preparatory steps in its peaceful 
reconstruction and development—steps 
winch lead directly to a more satisfying 
life for the people. As we improve basic 
conditions, as conditions in the country 
are restored to normalcy and our economic 
activities expand, employment wilt in¬ 
crease in every field—food, clothing and 
housing will become more plentiful and 
cheaper—and many goods and services 
now unavailable will reach the people on 
an increasing scale 

“In undertaking the all important work 
of reconstruction and development, the 
Council must recognize that China’s prob¬ 
lems cannot be entirely solved by aid from 
other nations. We must help ourselves. 
Our entire national future hinges on our 
ability to tap within ourselves the forces 
of constructive energy which is the key 
to the greatness of any people What we 
seek from our friends abroad is primarily 
economic cooperation on a sound business 
basis. 



“The function of this Council is to pro¬ 
vide immediate and sound aid and guid¬ 
ance for the people in helping themselves 
—in taking the steps which lead to early 
economic progress. The Council will co¬ 
ordinate the work of those ministries of 
the Government which have important in¬ 
fluences on economic matters. It will ex¬ 
amine the facts and make clcar-cut rapid 
decisions on questions of economic policy. 
It will follow through and expedite the 
execution of its policies by the Govern¬ 
ment ministries concerned. These func¬ 
tions are in some respects similar to those 
which the War Production Board exer¬ 
cised during the war, but the Supreme 
Economic Council will operate at an even 
higher level of authority. 

“It must he understood that in creating 
this Council the National Government 
does not intend to assume detailed admin¬ 
istration of the nation’s economic life On 
the contrary I believe that the provincial, 
district and municipal governments must 
increasingly accept the responsibility for 
economic reconstruction and development 
in their own areas, in line with the broad 
policies and programs uf the Supreme 
Economic Council That is the only way 
by which any area can achieve maximum 
development Moreover sound local ad¬ 
ministration is the keystone to the build¬ 
ing of a strong democratic nation. It is 
the means by which a nation can tap the 
well springs of individual initiative and 
enterprises which provide the chief motive 
power for economic progress in a democ¬ 
racy. ‘ 

“The local governments of China must 
stand on their own feet They must not 
depend on the National Government for 
work which they can do themselves They 
must take e\er> measure within their 
means to raise the standards of living and 
the working conditions of people in their 
areas, and must give moie cooperation 
than ever before to the local industries, 
businesses and other economic organiza¬ 
tions. The people must look primarily to 
able and honest local administrators for 
the solution of those economic problems 
which arise out of local conditions Where 
local administrators are not able and hon¬ 
est, the Government will replace them 
with men who are The people must have 
local leadership on which they can depend 
—men who will work hard and who are 
ready to make any personal sacrifices to 
do their full part in the great tasks which 
confront us. 

“This Council will deal with those mat¬ 
ters of economic policy which concern the 
nation as a whole. I ask the Council to 
begin its work by putting into effect sev¬ 


eral specific economic programs urgently 
needed by China. 

“I recommend that by all the means ait 
its disposal the Council establish as soon 
as possible an intensive nationwide pro¬ 
gram to improve transportation. Our first 
task is to put into good operating condi¬ 
tion those transportation facilities, which 
we now have. From that point on, we 
must work vigorously to maintain and ex¬ 
pand our facilities at a far higher level of 
efficiency than at present. I consider the 
strengthening of Chinese transportation 
to he the foundation of all our efforts 
towards economic reconstruction and 
progress. 

“A special emphasis must be placed on 
the movement of food and fuel into the 
areas of China where shortages of these 
essentials of life exist or impend. The 
transportation program should comprise 
not only railroads and ocean and river 
shipping hut also the construction of ade¬ 
quate highways and the acquisition of 
motor vehicles to the extent that they can 
he operated and maintained. As part of 
this overall program, the Council should 
develop and undertake at once a nation¬ 
wide road-building program. I believe 
that stith a program, properly carried out, 
could in a few years add great strength to 
China’s economy at a relatively low cost. 
In this connection I call to the attention 
of the Council the fact that there are now 
in China more than a million Japanese 
prisoners. Owing to the shortage of 
transportation here, the problems con¬ 
fronting the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Forces m Japan, the return of 
these prisoners to their homeland will be 
a gradual process. Meanwhile the pris¬ 
oners should be put to productive labor in 
which they can help in some degree to 
offset the great damage inflicted on China 
by them and their country. I strongly 
suggest to the Council the prompt use of 
Japanese prisoners, pending their repatria** 
tion, to assist China in the building of 
modern roads and the reconstruction of 
our transportation system as a whole. 

“1 recommend that an intensive pro¬ 
gram for the strengthening of Chinese 
agriculture be promptly developed and 
put into effect by the Council. Such a 
program will, of course, include the in¬ 
creased production, importation and dis¬ 
tribution in China of essential fertilizers, 
insecticides and improved seed, and free 
instruction of Chinese farmers in modern 
agricultural methods. The Council must 
also act at once to improve the condition 
of the rural masses of China by eliminat¬ 
ing excessive land rents and interest rates 
on loans, and through adjustment of 
taxes to accord with ability to pay. Laws 



aimed at those goals are already on the 
books of the National Government, but 
during the war it was not possible to en¬ 
force them. The Council must assume 
responsibility for strengthening these 
laws, if need be, and for making sure that 
they are promptly and vigorously en¬ 
forced. I further recommend that the 
Council undertake a long range program 
of reforestation to help preserve the pre¬ 
cious topsoil of China's agricultural areas 
andprovidc needed lumber. Reforestation 
of China’s denuded hills is of prime im¬ 
portance to the nation and should be be¬ 
gun without delay. 

u l recommend that the Council organize 
an immediate program to assist Chinese 
industry to increase production, with espe¬ 
cial reference to industries which supply 
essential commodities, such as fuel, tex¬ 
tiles and building materials. As a prime 
requisite to this end and to other under¬ 
takings in our economic reconstruction 
and development, it is urgent that stabili¬ 
zation of Chinese currency, relative to 
foreign currencies, be achieved at the 
earliest possible moment The Council 
must take prompt action in this connec¬ 
tion. In order further to encourage larger 
industrial production, Government con¬ 
trols imposed on industry during the war 
should be removed at once, except in those 
cases where such removal would clearly 
impair the national economy. Direct and 
vigorous action should be taken to speed 
up the recruitment of qualified industrial 
managers, technicians, and skilled workers 
to replace the Japanese personnel who 
have been operating Chinese industries. 
Imports of industrial machinery and 
equipment, adjusted to China’s capacity 
to pay, should be supervised by the 
Council so as to assure that the most 
essential industries and public services 
will be given first claim on funds and 
transportation available for purchases of 
such goods. 

"The Council should give guidance to 
industry in producing goods which have 
assured markets in China or abroad, and 
in eliminating unsound production The 
interest rates and loan policies of China’s 
banks must be reexamined and reshaped 
to encourage industrial production. Com¬ 
plete factual information on the industries 
which the Japanese operated during the 
war must be obtained and analyzed. In 
ihis connection, I am glad to advise that 
the Ministry of Economic Affairs has al¬ 
ready obtained much valuable data con¬ 
cerning Japanese economic operations in 
the areas they formerly occupied. 

‘*1 recommend that the Council act to 
encourage expanding foreign trade for 
China. This should be a major element 


in our activities. The Council should 
promptly establish a program to encour¬ 
age and assist within China the produc¬ 
tion of agricultural and industrial prod¬ 
ucts which are wanted in foreign markets, 
wherever this can be done without de¬ 
priving the Chinese economy of essential 
commodities, and without exploitation of 
low cost labor in China. Through the 
sale of her products abroad China can ob¬ 
tain foreign exchange with which to buy 
much of the needed machinery, equipment 
and materials which she cannot as yet 
produce herself. 

“I recommend that the Supreme Eco¬ 
nomic Council give concentrated attention 
to measures for improving standards of 
health within China. We must promptly 
establish policies and programs for the 
production, importation and development 
of goods and services essential to sanita¬ 
tion and the combatting of disease. Closely 
related to a health program must be pro¬ 
grams for improved housing, free public 
education and other elements necessary to 
provide a strong social basis for the eco¬ 
nomic activities of the people. 

“Finally, I recommend that the Council 
begin at onte to obtain from the ministries 
of the Government, from local authorities 
and from qualified groups and individuals 
throughout China detailed information on 
economic projects considered of prime im¬ 
portance over the next five years. Some 
of these projects will have to be given 
precedence over others. China today is 
an impoverished country. She cannot and 
will not for years be able to make all the 
improvements which she needs. It is the 
duty of the Council to analyze the facts 
relating to proposed economic projects and 
to give prompt and vigorous encourage¬ 
ment and assistance to those projects of 
greatest value to the national economy as 
a whole. Among these projects, I urge 
that especial emphasis be given to the har¬ 
nessing of China’s rivets, which are one of 
her greatest potential resources Some 
river developments would in a few years 
provide China with ui gently needed flood 
control, great irrigation projects, large in¬ 
crease in river navigation, important new 
sources of cheap electric power, and val¬ 
uable recreational facilities for the people. 
By close cooperation within the National 
Government and with local authorities, 
the Council should soon be able to develop 
and put into action a full scale balanced 
program of economic reconstruction and 
development for China in which the first 
needs of the people will he first served. 

“In summary, I look to this Council for 
prompt action. I look to it for action that 
will strengthen China’s transportation, in¬ 
crease her agricultural and industrial pro- 



ductkm, develop her foreign trade, im¬ 
prove her standards at home, and enable 
her t© begin work on a sound program of 
economic progress. 

“Our nation now is passing through a 
period of alarm and uncertainty, the inev¬ 
itable aftermath of war. It is only nat¬ 
ural that the hearts of the people should 
be disturbed and anxious. They want and 
must have a realistic basis for confidence 
in the future. As the work of the Su¬ 
preme Economic Council begins to yield 
results, the people will become aware that 
they are at last on their way to higher 
standards of living. Moreover, they will 
have the knowledge that China’s prestige 
among the great nations of the earth is 
steadily rising. Given internal peace, 
which I shall strive with all my power to 
preserve, the economic achievements of 
this Council can soon open the way to the 
greatest age in China’s long history. 

“The people of this land, through all 
the challenging years of poverty and war, 
have earned their right to a better and 
fuller life than they have ever known. 
We in this Council must make that better 
life a reality, not at some time in the dis¬ 
tant future, but in the years immediately 
ahead. The business of this Council is to 
act promptly and effectively to serve the 
needs of the people. Here, today, we dedi¬ 
cate ourselves to that great work.” 

A number of measures have been 
adopted by the Government to combat in¬ 
flation, to protect Chinese industry and 
trade, and to prevent further manipula¬ 
tion of the market by unscrupulous mer¬ 
chants and bankers. 

The Ministry of Finance promulgated 
on April 17, 1946, a set of new banking 
regulations. The new regulations, con¬ 
taining 27 articles, became effective on 
the day of promulgation 

According to the newly promulgated 
regulations, the Ministry of Finance in 
directing banking activities shall abide by 
the new regulations in addition to other 
relevant laws and orders. With the new 
regulations in force, no more banks are 
allowed to be established. However, hsicn 
(county) banks are not subject to this 
restriction. 

Following is a free translation of the 
new Banking Regulations; 

“Article 1. The Ministry of Finance, 
in directing the activities of the banks, 
shall abide by these Regulations in addi¬ 
tion to other relevant laws and orders. 

“The term “banks” applies to all insti¬ 
tutions that accept deposits, make loans 
and handle the discount of promissory 
notes, exchange, and letters of credit. 


Those which accept deposits but are not 
known as banks will be considered as 
hanking institutions. 

“Article 2. Except those which have 
received approval from the Ministry of 
Finance and have obtained licenses there¬ 
from prior to the promulgation of these 
Regulations, no more banks are allowed to 
be established. Hsicn (county) banks, 
however, are not subject to this restric* 
tion. 

“Article 3. Commercial hanks, before 
establishing branches or sub-branches, are 
required to apply to the Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance for permission. They must not ap¬ 
ply for permission in localities where the 
opening of additional branches or sub¬ 
branches has been restricted by order of 
the Ministry of Finance. Commercial 
banks outside these restricted localities 
must not apply for permission to move 
into these localities to do business there. 

“Article 4. Banks which accept ordi¬ 
nary deposits are required to deposit with 
the Central Bank of China or banks des¬ 
ignated as its agents the following per¬ 
centages of their reserve funds in cash: 

“A. 15 to 20% of their current de¬ 
posits (checking accounts) 

“B. 7 to 15% of their fixed deposits 
(savings accounts) 

“The exact percentages of reserve funds 
required to be so deposited shall be deter¬ 
mined by the Central Bank of China ac¬ 
cording to conditions on the money mar¬ 
ket and with the approval of the Ministry 
of Finance. 

“Article 5. Unless with special per¬ 
mission, banks must not buy or sell foreign 
exchange, nor gold or silver bullions. 

“Article 6. In the employment of their 
assets, the commercial banks should have 
the following as principal objectives of 
their loans: 

“A. Productive enterprises—agricul¬ 
tural, industrial and mining. 

“B. Transportation and marketing of 
important daily necessities. 
(The scope of these daily ne¬ 
cessities is to be fixed by the 
Ministry of Finance in consul¬ 
tation with the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs.) 

“C. Transportation and marketing of 
important products for exports. 

“Loans for the purposes mentioned in 
Article 6 must not exceed 50% of the 
total amount of loans extended by the 
banks concerned. 

“Article 7. Bank loans to farms, indus¬ 
tries, mines and businesses shall be lim- 



ited to persons lawfully engaged therein 
themselves. In localities where there are 
business guilds, the loans shall be available 
only to members of the guilds. Before ex¬ 
tending credits of the above-mentioned 
nature either as ordinary loans or as 
overdraft, the banks and the borrowers 
must sign contracts beforehand. 

“Article 8. The term of bank loans to 
productive enterprises in agriculture, in¬ 
dustries and mining, must not exceed one 
year at the most. The term of other loans 
must not be longer than six months. In 
either instance, the loans can be extended 
only once. 

“Article 9. Banks extending credits 
against warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
finished products or raw materials must 
abide by such control regulations as laid 
down by government organs concerned, 

“Article 10. Except for the following 
subsidiary operations, banks must not en¬ 
gage in other businesses. 

“A. The buying and selling of securi¬ 
ties, 

“B. The floating of bonds for the 
Government or debentures for 
corporations, 

“C. Warehousing, 

“D Safekeeping valuables and pre¬ 
cious goods, 

“E. Acting as agents in collecting 
and paying bills. 

“Article 11. Banks must not become 
stockholders of stores, other banks, and 
other firms. With approval of the Min¬ 
istry of Finance, however, they may in¬ 
vest in productive enterprises and recon¬ 
struction projects 

“Article 12. Banks must not directly 
engage in industrial or commercial enter¬ 
prises; must not hoard commodities; must 
not set up agents, departments or trading 
structures; must not, in the name of their 
trust departments, buy or sell commodi¬ 
ties for their customers; and must not 
engage in other speculative activities. 

“Article 13. Banks must not buy their 
own stocks, or take them as collaterals for 
loans. Except what is necessary to carry 
on business with, banks must not buy or 
acquire immovable property. Stocks is¬ 
sued by the banks themselves, when ac¬ 
cepted in payment of loans, must be dis¬ 
posed of within four months, and immov¬ 
able property taken in for the same reason 
must be disposed of within one year. 

“Article 14. When Bank A issues a 
loan to Bank B against the latter’s stocks, 
the amount must not exceed 10% of Bank 
B’s entire capital. If in addition, Bank A 
has made other loans to Bank B, the 


aggregate of all loans (including those 
extended against the latter's stocks) must 
not exceed 10% of Bank A’s actually 
paid-in capital and sinking fund. 

“Article 15. Banks must record fully 
and factually each and every one of their 
transactions in such books as stipulated by 
law. 

“Article 16. The Ministry of Finance 
may assign its own personnel or entrust 
other government organs to examine the 
banks with regard to their business oper¬ 
ations, the state of their assets, or attach 
certain personnel to the banks to super¬ 
vise their operations. 

“Article 17. If the Ministry of Finance 
should find that certain banks, in the light 
of their business operations and the state 
of their assets, are having difficulties to 
carry on, it may order the banks in ques¬ 
tion to change their methods of operation, 
or to elect new important officials, or to 
increase their capital, or to reorganize the 
banks completely, within a specified period 
of time. In the meantime, for the protec¬ 
tion of public rights and interests, the 
Ministry of Finance may order the banks 
m question to suspend business for a spec¬ 
ified period of time, may hold the assets 
and property of the banks in custody, or 
may take other necessary measures. 

“Article 18 If a bank violates laws or 
commits acts injurious to the public wel¬ 
fare, the Ministry of Finance, besides met¬ 
ing out penalties according to law, may 
order the bank in question to dismiss its 
important officials In more serious cases, 
the Ministry of Hnance may rescind the 
hank's business license, order it to close 
for liquidation, or order its dissolution. 

“Article 19. Those who establish banks 
without permission from the Ministry of 
Finance, oi unlawfully engage in hanking 
business, theieby violating provisions in 
Article 2 of these Regulations, shall not 
only be ordered to suspend business but 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
Ch ?5()0,00() 

“Article 20 Banks violating provi¬ 
sions in Article 3 of these Regulations, 
besides being ordered to abolish their 
additional branches or sub-branches con¬ 
cerned, shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than Ch 5300,000. 

“Article 21. Banks violating provisions 
in Article 4 of these Regulations shall be 
fined 10% of the difference between the 
amount they are required to deposit with 
the Central Bank of China and the 
amount they have actually so deposited. 
The fine shall be doubled on second 
offense. 



“Article 22. The Ministry at b inance 
m^y order banks violating Section B of 
Article 6 of these Regulations to effect 
necessary readjustment within a specified 
period of time. Banks shall be fined not 
more than Ch.$500,000 for failure to bring 
the conditions up to standard on time. 
Article 18 of these Regulations shall be 
invoked in the event of serious cases. 

“Article 13. Banks violating provisions 
in Articles 7, 8, 10, 12 and 15 of these 
Regulations, beside* being subject to pen¬ 
alties as stipulated in Article 18, shall be 
subject to a fine not more than 50# of 
their entire volume of business. 

“Article 24. Banks which refuse or 
thwart the execution of such functions as 
stipulated in Article 16 of these Regula¬ 
tions, or make false entries in their books, 
or deceive the government organs or the 
general public by other means (besides 
the prosecution of their important officials 
for thwarting the execution of official 
duties or forgery of documents), shall 
he subject to a fine of not more than 
Ch.$500,000, or shall receive penal action 
accoiding to Article 18 of these Regula¬ 
tions. 

“Article 25. Bank employees must not 
misappropriate funds or disguise their use 
of bank funds as loans The violators 
shall be prosecuted for embezzlement 

“Article 26. The conttol of state banks 
shall he enforced m accordance with their 
charters and hv-laws, respectively. 

“Article 27. These Regulations be¬ 
come effective on the day of promulga¬ 
tion.” 

For a better use of C hina’s reserve in 
foreign exchange and to bring the pur¬ 
chasing power of the Chinese dollar both 
internally and externally to a reasonable 
balance, new regulations fot foreign ex¬ 
change transactions woie passed by the 
Supreme National Defense Council on 
February 25, 1646. The Central Bank of 
China was authorized to exercise special 
functions with regard to foreign exchange 
transactions 

When the provisional regulations be¬ 
come effective cm March 4, the Central 
Bank of China will be authorized to ap¬ 
point banks and certain institutions that 
perform banking functions to deal in for¬ 
eign exchange transactions with the pub¬ 
lic. Two types of “Licensed Dealers” will 
be appointed to engage in foreign ex¬ 
change transactions for a specified period 
of time. 

Meanwhile, the official rates of foreign 
exchange and foreign exchange supple¬ 
ments (subsidies given in addition to the 
official rates) heretofore in effect will be 


abolished. X he newly adopted regulations 
specifically abolish such rates ami supple¬ 
ments. 

According to the regulations, in future 
only Apjiointed Banks may deal in foreign 
exchange and the public may buy in for¬ 
eign exchange only through them, except 
for the limited authorization specifically 
granted under the regulations to licensed 
dealers and brokers in foreign exchange. 

The provisional regulations are as 
follows; 

“L Functions of the Central Bank of 

China. 

“1. The National Government, with a 
view to stabilizing the currency, promot¬ 
ing economic recovery and implementing 
the international monetary fund agree¬ 
ment, hereby temporarily authorizes and 
directs the Central Bank of China to exer¬ 
cise the following special functions with 
regard to foreign exchange transactions; 

“A. To appoint banks that may en¬ 
gage in foreign exchange transactions 
with the public, to be termed “Appointed 
Banks,” 

“B, To license for a specified period 
(1) Banks (including old-style banks) 
and money exchange shops to deal in for¬ 
eign currency notes, to he termed “Li¬ 
censed Dealers, Class A." and (2) Travel 
agencies to issue and cash foreign checks, 
to he termed “Licensed Dealers, Class §/* 

“C. To license persons to act as for¬ 
eign ewhangc brokers during a specified 
period 

“D. To regulate the foreign exchange 
transactions of appointed hanks, licensed 
dealers, foreign exchange brokers and the 
public in accordance with these regula¬ 
tions. 

“K. To intervene in the financial 
market when it is deemed necessary to 
check fluctuations of rates. 

“F. To regulate in accordance with 
the policy of the government matters per¬ 
taining to the use and approval of blocked 
property interests abroad of persons in 
China. 

“G To suspend or cancel for proper 
cause the appointment or license or right 
to engage in transactions in foreign ex¬ 
change and foreign currency notes. 

“II. Appointed Banks, Licensed Dealers 
and Brokers. 

“2. Only Appointed Banks may deal in 
foreign exchange and the public may buy 
in foreign exchange only through them, 
except for the limited authorization spe¬ 
cifically granted under the present regu- 



lotions to licensed dealers and brokers w 
foreign exchange, 

“3. Appointed Banks are permitted to 
deal in foreign currency notes. Other 
banks (including old-style banks) and 
money exchange shops that wish to act as 
Licensed Dealers, Class A, and travel 
agencies that wish to act as Licensed 
Dealers, Class B, shall apply to the Cen¬ 
tral Bank of China for a license on a 
prescribed application form within fifteen 
days from the effective date hereof. The 
Central Bank of China wdl issue or re¬ 
fuse licenses and will announce a date or 
dates after which (1) dealing in foreign 
currency notes, and (2) issuing and cash¬ 
ing foreign currency travelers letters oi 
credit and travelers checks except by 
Appointed Banks shall be prohibited with¬ 
out a license. 

“4. The business of acting as a broker 
in foreign exchange shall henceforth he 
licensed. Any person who wishes to act 
as a broker in foreign exchange shall 
apply to the Central Bank of China for a 
license on a prescribed application form 
within fifteen days from the effective date 
hereof. The Central Bank of China will 
issue or refuse licenses and will announce 
a date after which acting as broker in 
foreign exchange shall be prohibited with¬ 
out a license. 

"III. Foreign Exchange Transactions. 

‘*5. The official rate of foreign exchange 
and foreign exchange supplements are 
hereby abolished. 

“6. The Appointed Ranks may sell for¬ 
eign exchange to the public only for the 
following purposes: 

“A. To pay the costs in accordance 
with the present regulations and rulings 
issued thereunder of importing goods 
whose import is permitted 

“B. For legitimate personal require¬ 
ments in accordance with the present reg¬ 
ulations and rulings issued thereunder. 

"C. For other legitimate purposes au¬ 
thorized by the Central Bank of China. 

“7 A person applying to an Appointed 
Bank for foreign exchange shall sign a 
certificate in the form prescribed by the 
Central Bank of China stating that he 
does not possess, ’ and has not made, and 
will not make arrangements to acquire 
from any other source the foreign ex¬ 
change for which he applies, provided 
however that the Central Bank of China 
will consider applications through Ap¬ 
pointed Banks to permit persons estab¬ 
lished in business and possessing foreign 
exchange to maintain, in foreign ex¬ 
change, working capital necessary to 


finance their trade between China and 
foreign countries. 

8. Appointed Banks may buy foreign 
exchange arising from the following trans¬ 
actions : 

“A. Exports or re-exports from 
China. An Appointed Bank buying or 
contracting to buy foreign exchange aris¬ 
ing from exports or re-exports from 
China shall make on the invoice presented 
to the Customs an appropriate endorse¬ 
ment in the prescribed form An export 
or re-export shall not be permitted with¬ 
out such endorsement, provided however 
that no endorsements shall be required 
if the value is less than the equivalent of 
U.S. twenty-five dollars and not for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

“B. Remittances from abroad to 
China. 

“C. Foreign exchange sold for cx- 
pendituie in China 

“D. Other foreign exchange. 

“9 Foreign currency accounts of the 
public in banks, in China shall be governed 
by the following provisions: 

“A No bank may open new foreign 
currency accounts or accept new deposits 
in old foreign currency accounts except as 
permitted under paragraph eleven. 

“B Withdrawals from foreign cur¬ 
rency accounts may be made only for 
purposes permitted under the present reg¬ 
ulations. Withdrawals from foreign cur¬ 
rency accounts in other named Appointed 
Banks may be made only through the 
Central Bank of China 

“C. Any balances remaining in for¬ 
eign currency accounts by September 
30th, 1946, shall thereupon be sold to the 
Central Bank of C hina at the prevailing 
rate of foreign exchange 

“10. Until further notice by the Central 
Bank of China no bank shall make any 
new loan or increase or renew, any exist¬ 
ing loan in Chinese national currency on 
the security of foreign exchange for a 
total of more than three months from the 
date when the present regulations enter 
into force. 

“11. When a person deposits w r ith an 
Appointed Bank any margin in foreign 
currency against foreign exchange to be 
delivered to him, or paid for his account 
in future, the hank shall deposit an equal 
amount with the Central Bank of China, 
which will refund the amount to the bank 
at the time the foreign exchange is trans¬ 
ferred to or for the account of such per¬ 
son by the bank. 



*12. Appointed Banks may engage in 
foreign exchange processing oniy for a 
specific purpose permitted under the pres¬ 
ent regulations- They may not engage in 
foreign exchange transactions for or in 
connection with export of capital from 
China or speculating or arbitrate purposes 
whether for their own account or for 
other purposes- Appointed Banks prior to 
making a transfer of foreign exchange 
shall exercise reasonable diligence to sat¬ 
isfy themselves that the transaction is 
bonafide and in accordance with the pres¬ 
ent regulations. 

“13. Appointed Banks shall be respon¬ 
sible for being informed of the foreign 
exchange and foreign trade regulations of 
foreign countries and shall engage in for¬ 
eign exchange transactions only when they 
are satisfied that the transactions arc per¬ 
mitted thereunder, 

“14. When an Appointed Bank has con¬ 
tracted to sell foreign exchange and the 
transaction given rise thereto is capital in 
whole or in part, the purchaser shall be 
required to sell forthwith the entire 
amount of foreign exchange no longer 
required for the transaction. 

“15 Appointed Banks may engage in 
valid foreign exchange operations whose 
issuance does not exceed three months 
except for changeovcrs in other transac¬ 
tions permitted under these regulations. 

“16. Until further notice by the Central 
Bank of China only Appointed Banks in 
Shanghai may engage in interbank for¬ 
eign exchange transactions or execute 
outpose bank orders to buy or sell foreign 
exchange. Such operations shall be only 
for the purpose of covering purchases or 
sales of foreign exchange that are per¬ 
mitted under the present regulations. 

“17. Officers of Appointed Banks in 
places other than Shanghai may engage in 
foreign exchange transactions permitted 
under the present regulations but until 
further notice by the Central Bank of 
China any cover shall be obtained from 
their Shanghai offices or correspondents. 

“18. If the Central Bank of China con¬ 
siders that an Appointed Bank has an ex¬ 
cessively large possession in foreign ex¬ 
change relative to the volume of its busi¬ 
ness and its prospective obligations, the 
Central Bank of China may require the 
bank to reduce its possession. 

“19. Brokers in foreign exchange may 
not buy or sell foreign exchange for their 
own account except for a specific purpose 
authorized hereunder, nor may they buy 
or sell foreign exchange for the account 
of another. 


“20. All banks that have outstanding 
foreign currency accounts of the public 
shall report to the Central Bank of China 
the total amount of such accounts in each 
currency outstanding at the close of busi¬ 
ness (a) on the last business day before 
the date of announcement of the present 
regulations, and (b) on the last business 
day of each month thereafter until all 
such accounts have been liquidated. 

“21. All banks that have outstanding 
loans to the public on the security of for¬ 
eign exchange that are payable in Chi¬ 
nese national currency shall report to the 
Central Bank of China the total amount 
of such loans outstanding at the close of 
business (a) on the last business day be¬ 
fore the date of announcement of th& pres¬ 
ent regulations, and (b) on the last busi¬ 
ness day of each month thereafter until 
all such loans have been liquidated/' 

AGRICULTURE AND 
FOOD 

As a guide to agricultural development 
in China in the immediate future, the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry has 
drawn up an outline of agricultural pol¬ 
icy. This outline, according to Dr. Y. T. 
Tsur, Minister of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry, has a seven-point goal intended for 
the first five years of agricultural recon¬ 
struction 

Highlights in the five-year program in¬ 
clude : 

1. In order to carry out postwar agri¬ 
cultural reconstruction and the first five- 
year agricultural program, all agricul¬ 
tural organizations—national, provincial, 
municipal or hsien, their personnel and 
equipment shall be strengthened. Some 
of the personnel needed are to be trained 
in China and some technicians will be sent 
abroad for training. In the meantime, a 
number of foreign technicians and workers 
will be employed. Production equipment 
supplied by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration will be fully 
utilized. Organizations in recovered areas 
which have been established in conform¬ 
ity with China’s national policy and which 
have proved to be efficient are to be main¬ 
tained and developed. 

2. The National Government will direct 
agricultural reconstruction work of all 
kinds. Reconstruction projects which are 
nationwide in nature and which cannot be 
handled single-handedly by the local or¬ 
ganizations shall be carried out under the 
unified direction of the National Govern¬ 
ment. Projects that are local in nature 
will be handled by the local governments 
or the people concerned with the National 



Government giving assistance and guid¬ 
ance, The National Government will start 
in various provinces mass production of 
fertilizers, agricultural tools, biological 
supplies, as well as medicines and instru¬ 
ments for insect and disease preventions. 
The projects will later be turned over to 
the people’s management when they be¬ 
come established on a sound footing. 

3. As a means to raise the living stand¬ 
ard of the people, all the agricultural 
products needed for food, clothing, shelter 
and locomotion—such as foodstuffs, milk, 
eggs, fish, meat, cotton, flax, hides and 
fur, timber and oil—will be improved both 
in quality and in quantity. Special atten¬ 
tion will be given to the increase and 
improvement of food and clothing. 

4. In keeping with industrial recon¬ 
struction, increase of production of such 
agricultural products as cotton, flax, silk, 
soy bean, oil-producing crops, sugar, to¬ 
bacco, tuny oil, hides and fur will be made. 
Industrial installations such as electric 
power, water power, chemical works, and 
machine works will be utilized to increase 
and promote the manufacture and applica¬ 
tion of materials and tools needed in agri¬ 
cultural production. Materials and tools 
referred to include fertilizers, farming 
implements and lumbering machinery. 

5. With a view to reaching foreign mar¬ 
kets, special attention will be given to the 
increase and improvement of such export¬ 
able agricultural products as silk, tea, 
tuny oil, wool, bristles, camphor, tobacco 
and soy bean so as to promote foreign 
trade. 

0. All agricultural organizations should, 
in close coordination with other organiza¬ 
tions concerned, adopt measures to pro¬ 
mote the manufacture of agricultural 
products, and cooperate in agricultural 
production, transportation and distribu¬ 
tion so as to directly vitalize rural econ¬ 
omy and improve the farmers’ livelihood. 

7. The money needed for the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural organizations and 
the expansion of their work will be ap¬ 
propriated by the government; and the 
capital needed for the direct increase of 
farmers’ income will be invested by the 
people or loaned to them by the rural 
finance organizations. 

In outlining the five-year agricultural 
program, Minister Tsur also reviewed 
achievements in increasing agricultural 
production during the war, particularly 
during the period from 1942 to 1944. 

Before the War the coastal provinces of 
China depended on imports for part of the 
supply of foodstuffs needed in those prov¬ 
inces. Rice w r as the main item of import, 


amounting to about 30,000,000 piculs per 
year. China's chief exports were agricul¬ 
tural products consisting of twig oil, silk, 
wool, bristles and eggs 

As the war with J apan went on and war 
areas became more widespread, the acre¬ 
age of land under cultivation decreased. 
But then the Southwest was able to carry 
on small scale exports and imports. After 
Pearl Harbor, however, China’s only way 
of international transportation was by air. 
The supply of foodstuffs for the armed 
forces and the people was a vitally serious 
problem. In the meantime export of agri¬ 
cultural products declined. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry then adopted 
as its primary work emergency measures 
lor an increase in food production To 
attain this atm, various supplementary 
measures were adopted These measures 
included promotion and extension of im¬ 
proved gram seeds, prevention of damage 
to crops from insects and diseases, use of 
fertilizer, promotion and extension of dry 
crops in the wintei, utilization of uncul¬ 
tivated land and wasteland, improvement 
of irrigation systems, reclamation of land, 
and protection of farm animals 

Most of the chief cotton piodueing areas 
in North China and the important silk 
producing areas in Southeast ( hina were 
occupied by the enemy, and cotton and 
silk no longer could be imported from 
foreign countries. As a icsult, Minister 
Tsur pointed out, the supply of clothing 
became a serious problem and the Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture and Forestry promoted 
an extension of cotton production. 

Seeking self-sufficiency in industrial ma¬ 
terials, fuel and timber became sheer ne- 
cess ty Fair success was achieved in 
using alcohol instead of gasoline and in 
cracking tuny oil and some vegetable oils 
to make synthetic gasoline 

The increase of agricultural production 
and finding new ways ot utilizing those 
products contributed in no small measure 
to the continued resistance and final vic¬ 
tory. Increase of agricultural production 
during the years 1942 to 1944 may be sum¬ 
marized as follows : 

Increase in iood Production —Special 
attention wa v s paid to measures for the in¬ 
crease of food production in the provinces 
of Szechwan, Hunan, Hupeh, Kwangsi, 
Yunnan, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kweichow, 
Fukien, Kwangtung, Kiangsu, Honan, 
Shensi, Kansu, Ningsia, Shansi, Suiyuan, 
Sinkiang, Chinghai, and Sikang. More 
attention was given to the densely popu¬ 
lated areas anrl sections suffering from 
food shortage 

Measures adopted for the increase of 
food production were: (1) increase of 



production of individual farms-through 
extension of improved seeds of rice and 
miscellaneous cereals; promotion of rice 
crops planted twice a year; extension of 
rice crops yielding two crops from one 
planting; improvement of methods of 
planting; and promotion of the use of fer¬ 
tilizers such as green manure, human 
waste and bone meal; (2) increase of 
acreage—through reclamation; utilization 
of land uncultivated in summer and win¬ 
ter seasons; reduction of non-essential 
crops; changing the planting of glutinous 
rice to ordinary rice; and growing crops 
among tuny trees; and (3) preventive 
measures—including disease and insect 
control and prevention, extension of dry 
rice crops; raising drought-resistant crop 
strains; small-scale irrigation projects; 
and improvement of granaries and store¬ 
houses. 

Increase of Cotton Production— Even 
before the war China was barely self- 
sufficient in cotton. During the war all 
cotton producing areas except the prov¬ 
ince of Shensi were occupied by the en¬ 
emy, thus resulting m a sharp decrease of 
cotton production. During the first stage 
of the war the shortage was offset by the 
cotton stock stored up by the government. 
But later on, with the decrease of stored 
stock, increase of population in the inte¬ 
rior provinces, the presence in the interior 
of textile factories formerly located in the 
coastal areas, the supply of cotton fell far 
short of the need Farmers were encour¬ 
aged to plant more cotton, In addition 
to trying to extend cotton planting in all 
centers of production, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry induced farmers 
in the Northwestern and Southwestern 
provinces to plant cotton Experts taught 
farmers how to plant cotton and how to 
control insects and disease. Loans were 
extended to cotton planters at low interest 
rates 

Though self-sufficiency was not achieved, 
the increase of cotton production amounted 
in 1943 to more than 1,200,000 piculs of 
raw cotton. 

Epizootic Control —For the control of 
epizootic diseases and protection of farm 
animals and livestock, the Ministry estab¬ 
lished the Northwest, the Southwest and 
the Chinghai Epizootic Prevention Bu¬ 
reaus. Their chief work was to prevent 
rinderpest, to cure diseases of animals 
used for stage transportation, to produce 
vaccines for the prevention of plagues, and 
to promote prevention through administra¬ 
tive organs. 

The Ministry also urged provincial gov¬ 
ernments to establish epizootic prevention 
stations under their own direction, Kwei¬ 


chow Province established a number of 
epizootic prevention agencies, Kwaugtung 
Province started five epizootical prevent 
tion and control stations, and Hupeh 
Province three prevention and control sta¬ 
tions. Similar organs w£re found in 
Kiangsi, Chekiang, Szechwan and Shensi 
provinces. In 1943 and 1944, all the 
agencies under the direct control of the 
Ministry produced an aggregate 3,167,268 
c c. of vaccines for the prevention of 
rinderpest and inoculated 199,972 animals 
against disease. 

Other Activities .—The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry has three re¬ 
search bureaus, namely, the National Ag¬ 
ricultural Research Bureau, the National 
Forestry Research Bureau, and the Na¬ 
tional Animal Husbandry Research 
Bureau. 

The Ministry also directed various na¬ 
tional forest area administrations, the 
Northwest Sheep Wool Improvement 
Bureau, improved plow oxen breeding 
stations, economic forestry, experimental 
water conservancy and soil conservation 
centers, an agricultural promotion com¬ 
mission, provincial promotion and breed¬ 
ing stations, the Farmland Hydraulic En¬ 
gineering Bureau, and field surveying 
parties Additional subsidiary organs in¬ 
cluded the Land Reclamation Bureau and 
various reclamation administrations, the 
Farm Business Improvement Bureau and 
various advisory offices, and the Fresh¬ 
water Fishery Breeding Center and its 
stations. 

China’s food problems were outlined in 
a report by Food Minister Hsu Kan sub¬ 
mitted to the Second Plenary Session of 
the Kuonuntang Sixth Central Executive 
Committee on March 9, 1946. The report 
states; 

“The fluctuation of food prices during 
the last mouth in various places, especially 
in the recovered areas, has created a panic 
in the food market. There are two main 
reasons for this situation: 

“A. Prom the material point of viciv. 

“(1) In addition to the low production 
and the almost empty food storage in the 
liberated areas as the result of years of 
enemy suppression, a scries of floods, 
droughts, locusts and hail calamities 
brought a poor autumn harvest to Kwang- 
tung. Kwangsi, Hunan, Hupeh, Chekiang, 
Anhwei, Shensi, Kansu, Shansi, Chinghai 
and other provinces. 

“(2) Foodstuffs in rural areas cannot 
flow freely to the market pending the 
restoration of communications throughout 
the country. Conditions are much worse 



in North China and the Northeast, whose 
important cities have long been blockaded. 

**(3) Asa result of the slow restoration 
of peace and order, agricultural produc- 
tion has been curtailed and the people who 
jam the big cities cannot return to their 
native places. Moreover, many Govern¬ 
ment organizations and military units 
have moved there and a great number of 
Japanese P.O.W.’s and civilians have been 
concentrated in these big cities, thus 
greatly increasing the consumption of 
food there. 

“(4) After many years of enemy con¬ 
trol of commercial organizations, the large 
food stores in big cities have all wound 
up their businesses, and therefore civilian 
food supply has to depend on small food 
dealers and rice brokers. With little de¬ 
posit of foodstuffs and limited capital, and 
only aiming at making profits, these small 
food dealers and rice brokers naturally 
cannot meet the demand. 

“(5) Owing to the exemption of land 
tax in kind last year in the recovered 
areas, the Government got only a small 
amount of food. The foodstuffs deposited 
by the enemy and puppets have ail been 
supplied to the military units, Japanese 
P.O.W.’s and civilians The food storage 
and transportation program of the Yang¬ 
tze area cannot be carried out smoothly, 
and the amount of food allocated to China 
by the United Nations Relief and Rehabil¬ 
itation Administration has been decreased 
repeatedly. Furthermore, rice from the 
South Seas cannot be exported really be¬ 
cause of strict control. The Government, 
therefore, has lost the power to control 
the food market and stabilize the food 
price. 

M (6) Hoarding and speculation has been 
intensified as a result of the abolishing or 
amendment of the various wartime eco¬ 
nomic control regulations after the con¬ 
clusion of the war. 

“B. From the psychological point of 
vine. 

“(1) The general belief that a bad year 
would follow the end of the armed con¬ 
flict has become a reality, as in addition 
to the poor autumn harvest last year in 
the southeastern and northwestern prov¬ 
inces, the drought last year again affected 
the spring harvest of this year. This has 
caused -the fear among the people that a 
famine is coming. 

“(2) In addition to the 10,000,000 sacks 
of wheat and rice needed by Government 
troops in the liberated areas, the Govern¬ 
ment has to provide food for the more 
than 1.400,000 Japanese P.O.W.’s and the 
miscellaneous straggling army units that 


have been integrated into the National 
Army. The frequent movements of troops 
has, moreover, repeatedly altered the mil¬ 
itary food supply plan. The higher the 
food prices soar, the more difficult it is 
to purchase food; and the more difficult 
it is to purchase, the higher up the prices 
soar, thus bringing about unsteadiness in 
the food market. 

“(3) The Northeast and Taiwan (For¬ 
mosa), which formerly had surplus food, 
are now depending on China Proper for 
food; and Hongkong and Kowloon, 
through which all rice was formerly im¬ 
ported to Kwangtung, now become ports 
for exportation of Kwangtung nee. These 
abnormal conditions have increased the 
outflow of foodstuffs of coastal provinces 
and intensified the food shortage in this 
country 

“(4) President Truman of the United 
States and Director-General Herbert H. 
Lehman of the UNRRA both have an¬ 
nounced a universal food shortage and 
appealeef to the people of the whole world 
to lower their living standard to the low¬ 
est jjossible level so as to tide over the 
present difficult period. The European 
countries and India are all being faced 
with famine and imploring for relief. All 
of these convince our people that we have 
no foreign countn to rely upon for food 
supply. 

*'(5) After a long period of wai, the 
people have become very sensitive to the 
fluctuation of commodity prices. If prices 
soar in one place, those in other places 
immediately follow suit; and if food short¬ 
age is felt in any locality, it spreads to 
other places immediately A general sky¬ 
rocketing of Lxk1 prices and food shortage 
are thus caused. 

“In addition to the above-mentioned fac¬ 
tors, not a few other difficulties have also 
arisen since the capitulation of Japan. 
However, four measures have been taken 
by the Ministry of Food to combat this 
situation, and I am sure we shall he able 
to tide over this difficult period if we can 
consolidate our efforts and try to help 
ourselves. 

“1 Improvement of military food 
supply. 

“The purchase of large quantities of 
military food in the restored areas is a 
great stimulus to food prices, and there¬ 
fore should first be improved so as to re¬ 
lieve the uneasiness of the people. The 
military food needed from last October to 
this September in the recovered areas 
totals more than 10,000,000 sacks. Origi¬ 
nally the Ministry decided to buy the 
whole lot at an official rate fixed m ac¬ 
cordance with market prices, but was un- 



able to do so due to various unexpected 
reasons. Afterwards, the market prices 
rose high above the official rate, and the 
people were naturally unwilling to sell 
rice to the Government To meet urgent 
needs, military food had to be bought in 
some localities at the market price, which, 
thus stimulated, rose again. 

“A petition has been submitted to Presi¬ 
dent Chiang Kai-shek that decrees be 
issued by the National Government to the 
local governments as well as the various 
grades of representative bodies to urge the 
people to sell rice at Government price so 
as to avoid purchase of military food at 
market prices, which would inevitably 
stimulate the food market and affect the 
people’s livelihood. Meanwhile, the origi¬ 
nally fixed Government food price will be 
raised to some extent in accordance with 
the present market prices. But the Gov¬ 
ernment will assure that there will be no 
increase again so as to prevent the specu¬ 
lation and hoarding of foodstuff-owners. 
Then the people will have to supply their 
allocations by monthly installments, and 
no decrease in quantity or delay in time 
will be allowed. 

“II. Requesting UNRRA for a larger 
allocation of food and unrestricted pur¬ 
chase of food from the South Seas. 

“Concerned with the food shortage of 
China, the UNRRA originally agreed to 
allocate a large quantity of foodstuffs to 
China, which was expected to arrive by 
March. The Ministry drew up the food 
supply plan based on this year s autumn 
harvest, including the UNRRA allocation. 
Now that the allocation has been repeat¬ 
edly decreased, we must try to seek other 
foreign food The total food allocation we 
asked of the UNRRA in one and one half 
years is 3,890,000 tons. According to the 
agreement reached last autumn, 90,000 
tons of rice and an unrestricted amount 
of wheat and flour should have been trans¬ 
ported to China in 1945, but so far there 
has not been even a grain of rice arriving 
and the quantity of wheat and flour is 
limited. The UNRRA representative 
again agreed in Chungking last December 
that 720,000 tons of rice and 750,000 tons 
of wheat and flour will be allocated to 
China from this January to June. But we 
were told this January that only 209,000 
tons of rice would be available, and bar¬ 
ley and Indian corn would be supplied to 
China instead of wheat and flour. Fol¬ 
lowing that, Director-General Lehman of 
UNRRA has repeatedly telegraphed us 
that as the world is faced with a general 
food shortage, the 209,000 tons of rice 
could not be supplied to China, After 
negotiations, our representative in Amer¬ 
ica telegraphed us on March 8 that 15,000 


tons of rice out of the 90,000 tom which 
the UNRRA promised to allocate to 
China last year will be shipped to thk 
country soon, and only 47,200 tons of rice 
can be given to China as allocation front 
January this year to March. 

“Moreover, rice in Siam, Burma, French 
Indo-China and the South Seas cannot be 
exported freely as a result of the strict 
controls by the United Nations Food Dis¬ 
tribution Commission. Even the rice con¬ 
tributed by Overseas Chinese in Siam to 
relieve the famine of their mother country 
cannot be exported smoothly. Such meas¬ 
ures are indeed very unfair. Dr. T. F, 
Tsiang, director of the Chinese National 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
and Chinese Ambassadors to both Wash¬ 
ington and London have all been ordered 
to negotiate with the governments con¬ 
cerned, and in the meantime, General 
George C. Marshall has also been asked 
to convey the hope of China to the U. S. 
government. Our two requests are as 
follows: (1) that the 209,900 tons of rice 
and 750,000 tons of wheat and flour which 
UNRRA promised to allocate to China be 
transported to China before August this 
year, and (2) that the United Nations 
Food Distribution Commission permit 
China to purchase 200,000 tons of rice 
from Siam, and 300,000 tons of wheat or 
flour from America and Canada. No ban 
should be laid on the exportation of the 
rice contributed by the Overseas Chinese 
in Siam, 

“Efforts are being exerted to carry out 
these negotiations, and sufficient data and 
references have been taken to America by 
specially dispatched men of the Ministry 
to back up the claims of Director T. F. 
Tsiang. so that we may win international 
sympathy and achieve a satisfactory out¬ 
come. Agreements were reached with the 
Siamese .delegation during its stay in 
Chungking that a promotion committee 
for rice contributions to relieve their 
mother country will be organized by Siam 
overseas Chinese leaders invited by the 
Ministry of Food. A large-scale rice con¬ 
tribution movement will be launched in 
accordance with the regulations promul¬ 
gated last year governing the contribution 
of money and food. The contributed rice 
will be transported to China as soon as 
negotiations to that effect are completed. 

“Ill, Relief of provinces urgently in 
need of food with rice deposited in variotts 
places at the earliest possible time. 

“In addition to asking for foreign food 
supplies, it is important to readjust the 
food supply of the country and fully utilize 
all the deposited rice. As land tax in kind 
was still levied in Szechwan, Shensi, 
Kweichow and Fukien, where the military 



food consumption has decreased because of 
the movement of armed forces to the lib¬ 
erated areas and where the Government 
already ceased the supply of rice to vari¬ 
ous organizations, there is surplus food in 
all these provinces. Food in Kiangsi has 
also exceeded consumption a little during 
the last few years. 

“It was approved by the Executive 
Yuan on Feb. 15 that 2,000,000 piculs of 
rice be stored in Szechwan and trans¬ 
ported down the Yangtze River to relieve 
Hunan, Hupeh and Honan; 500,000 piculs 
be stored in Fukien, of which 300,000 
piculs will be used to relieve Kwangtung, 
and 200,000 piculs, Taiwan; the deposited 
70,000-odd sacks of military nee of the 
Third War Area in east Kiangsi be trans¬ 
ported to relieve Chekiang , 200,000 sacks 
of wheat be transported from central 
Shensi for military use in northern 
Honan; and 100,000 sacks of rice be 
transported to northern Hupeh from 
southern Shensi for military food This 
plan is being executed now. The surplus 
rice of northeastern and southeastern 
Kweichow, to be used to relieve Hunan 
and Kwangsi, is also being concentrated 
During the last feu months, military food 
of the Northeast, Peiping, Tientsin and 
Tsinan have been supplied partly by the 
lower Yangtze area, and more will he 
purchased and transported there for the 
same purpose. The execution of all these 
plans mainly depends upon the strength¬ 
ening of land and water transportation, 
and the help of the local government and 
the representative bodies 

“IV. Strengthening food control, ra¬ 
tionalizing distribution, punishing hoard¬ 
ers and speculators, and helping proper 
food merchants. 

“Fair distribution of the limited quan¬ 
tity of food depends on the food control 
of the Government. With the end of 
armed conflict last autumn, economic con¬ 
trol was slackened and most regulations 
to that effect were amended or relin¬ 
quished. Not only was the food price con¬ 
trol lifted, but the registration^ of food 
merchants was also abolished. The pro¬ 
visional penal regulations for violators of 
wartime food control regulations thus lost 
its foundation, and the food control organ¬ 
izations also lost both economic and po¬ 
litical authority. We have to admit that 
we were wrong for being too optimistic 
about postwar economic development and 
did not take adequate precautions, thus 
causing the chaos of the present food sit¬ 
uation and the sky-rocketing of food 
prices. Therefore, during the period of 
rehabilitation when the economy of the 
nation is not yet back to normalcy, all the 
wartime food control regulations should 


still remain effective, and the power of 
the food control organizations should be 
further strengthened so as to prevent 
hoarding and speculation and stabilize the 
food market. 

“This is why General Chen Yi, gover¬ 
nor of Taiwan, asked the Government 
recently to authorize the Taiwan govern¬ 
ment to enforce the provisional penal reg¬ 
ulations for violators of wartime food con¬ 
trol regulations. This desire is practically 
shared by most of the provincial govern¬ 
ments To aid the proper food merchants, 
laws, transportation facilities, protection 
of their safety and decrease or exemption 
of taxes are also necessary. But to bal¬ 
ance supply and demand of food and to 
control the market, wo have to have some 
large-scale commercial units and modern 
organizations with immense capital. 

“In conclusion, the present food prob¬ 
lem is a very difficult one. Since the work 
of the food authorities is closely related 
to the welfare of the people, no success 
can be achieved without the understanding 
and sympathy of the majority of the peo¬ 
ple, and support of public opinion. 

“The Ministry of Food is a wartime 
organization, and to meet the wartime 
need has been the prerequisite of all its 
work After the surrender of the enemy, 
it was generally thought that the food 
administration was no longer necessary, 
and m examining the National Budget for 
1946, both the People’s Political Council 
and the Legislative Yuan suggested that 
the food organizations he abolished The 
Food Ministry, therefore, began to reduce 
its organization immediately alter the en¬ 
emy capitulation. In last September, the 
land tax and food administrations of the 
provinces of Hunan, Hupeh, Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi, Chekiang. Kiangsi, Anhwei, 
Honan, Shansi, and Suiyuan, where the 
land tax was exempted last year, and the 
land tax and food bureaus of the hsicn 
(counties) of the above piovinces were 
ordered to discharge one-fourth to one- 
third of their personnel. Storage and 
trail spot tation organizations were also re¬ 
duced and their hsiang and chcn (village 
and township) offices were abolished. No 
such bureaus have been established in the 
recovered listen, although a land tax and 
food administration have been set up in 
every recovered province. Special com¬ 
missioners were dispatched to many im¬ 
portant municipalities who will be re¬ 
called as soon as the taking-over affairs 
are finished. 

“The second reduction of the organiza¬ 
tion was carried out this year, when all 
the hsicn bureaus of the above-mentioned 
provinces were ordered to close after their 
business was wound up. The food storage 



and transportation organizations in Sze¬ 
chwan, Sikang. Yunnan, Kweichow, Fu¬ 
kien, Shensi, Kansu, Mingsia aiul Ching- 
hai, where land tax is exempted this year, 
will either be abolished or reduced in the 
latter half of this year. 

“The staff members of the various or¬ 
ganizations of the Ministry of Food to¬ 
talled moic than 115.000 in 1945, and the 
workers totalled more than 05,000 Ac¬ 
cording to the budget of the Ministry tins 
year, the staff members should he de¬ 
creased to 74.000 and workers to 58,000 
in the first half of 1946; and the number 
will again be reduced to 26,000 staff mem¬ 
bers and 11.0(H) workers in the latter part 
of the year. As there are oiganizatmns 
of the Ministry in nearly all hsiang and 
chat, W'hilc their business is very compli¬ 
cated, the abolishment of these organiza¬ 
tions must he earned out step by step so 
as to prevent chaos and corruption. 

“A proposal to amend the revenues and 
expenditure system w r as made at the plen¬ 
ary session, and the levy of the land tax 
will also he readjusted Now that the 
reorganization of the Annv has begun, 
the supply of military food will also be 
taken over by the mihtaiy authorities 
As this plcnaiy session is going to re¬ 
adjust the Government organization, the 
Ministry of Food, being a wartime organ, 
should naturally be abolished 1 hope the 
session will doude at an eailv date to hand 
over the unfinished business of the Minis¬ 
try and Ihe tasks to he done by it to other 
organizations." 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

Dr. Wong Wen-hao, Vice-President of 
the Executive Yuan and then Minister of 
Economic Affairs, reported on China's 
postwar industrial situation and the taking 
over and disposition of enemy and puppet 
assets in China to the Second Plenary 
Session of the 6th C.KC. on March 4, 
1946. The report reads . 

“1 Assurance of the legal interests of 
legal persons w the reeoirred a> cos 

“To assure the pioper interests of legal 
persons in the recovered areas, the Min¬ 
istry of Economic Affairs frequently an¬ 
nounced during war time that pending 
disposition by the Government: all the 
enterprises in the recovered areas should 
maintain their original organizations; all 
transfers of stocks would he ineffective; 
the original legally elected directors and 
supervisors would remain effective after 
their term ended, and anything registered 
with any puppet government would be 
nullified. Upon the surrender of the en¬ 
emy, the Ministry, after investigating the 


actual conditions of the recovered areas, 
again drafted regulations governing the 
registration and disposition of all kinds qf 
companies in the restored areas, which 
was passed by the Executive Yuan in 
February of this year and was submitted 
to the Supreme National Defense Council 
for ratification. 

“Qualifications of legal persons, rights 
of the old and new shareholders, readjust¬ 
ment of the sums of shares, and the pro¬ 
ceedings of application for registration, 
are all coneietcly stipulated in the regula¬ 
tions The construction departments of 
various provincial governments and the 
social affairs bureaus of the special mu¬ 
nicipalities are responsible for the regis¬ 
tration ot companies according to regula¬ 
tions of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
During the period of transition, they 
should register all the effective enterprise 
organizations and grant them licenses, and 
nullify and abolish those of the enemy 
and puppets 'Hus work is very impor¬ 
tant for the piotection of legal interests 
and the enforcement of law' 

“Under the sponsorship of the North 
( hma Development ( orporation and the 
Central China Development Corporation 
ot the enemy, many important organiza¬ 
tions were established jointly by (Tina 
and Japan during the w f ar, such as the 
Shantung Coal Mining Company, the 
Tsmgsmg Coal Mining Company, the 
Central ( hma Railways Company, and the 
(ential (Inna Mining Company, all of 
which were registered with the puppet 
government. Those Chinese who served 
as directors or supervisors in such organi¬ 
zations had resorted to enemy and puppet 
power to destroy the enterprises of our 
country and, therefore, are now' barred 
from sm h posts by an order approved by 
the Executive Yuan.” 

11. Com entiated management of the 
taknui over and disposition of enemy and 
puppet assets. 

The spheres of taking over of the af- 
faus of Government organizations are 
stipulated in the regulations governing the 
disposal of enemy and puppet assets in 
recovered areas promulgated hv the Ex¬ 
ecutive Yuan last October. For instance, 
the Ministry of War is to take over mili¬ 
tary supplies; the National Aeronautical 
Affairs Commission, aeronautical mate¬ 
rials, the Ministry of Communications, 
landgoing vehicles; the China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company, ships; the 
Ministry ot Economic Affairs, factories, 
mines, raw materials and products; the 
Ministry of Food* flour mills, rice mills 
and foodstuffs; the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry, farms; the Central 
Trust, land and building property; and 



the provincial and municipal governments, 
locally administered assets. 

Enemy and puppet assets disposal bu¬ 
reaus were established by the Executive 
Yuan in various regions and examination 
committees were also established with un¬ 
biased persons as members for concen¬ 
trated management, according to regula¬ 
tions of the Yuan To supervise and di¬ 
rect the work, offices of the President of 
the Executive Yuan were established as 
nuclei of all Government and civilian or¬ 
ganizations. Such offices have been set up 
in Shanghai for the Kiangsu-Chekiang- 
Anhwei area; in Canton for the Kwang- 
tung-Kwangsi-Fukien area; in Peiping 
for the Hopei-Peiping-Tientsin area; and 
in Tsitigtao for the Shantung-Tsingtao 
area. A similar organization was estab¬ 
lished in Wuhan for the Hunan-Hupeh- 
Kiangsi area, headed by men specially dis¬ 
patched there by the Executive Yuan. 

This set of regulations is primarily 
aimed at unification of staffs and increase 
of efficiency All the funds procured 
through disposal of enemy and puppet 
property has been deposited in the Cen¬ 
tral Bank of China and cannot be with¬ 
drawn without the permission of the Pres¬ 
ident of the Executive Yuan 

The gist of the regulations governing 
the disposal of enemy and puppet assets 
follows: 

“A. Property which was originally 
owned by Chinese nationals or the na¬ 
tionals of our allies should be returned to 
the original owners, if the property was 
found to have been taken over by the Jap¬ 
anese compulsorily. The Nanking Power 
Plant, the Shanghai Tramways, the Kai- 
lan Mines in Hopei, the Chihsin Cement 
Plant, and many other enterprise*, have 
all been returned to the original owners 
in accordance with this provision. 

“B, Property originally owned by Chi¬ 
nese who later willingly managed it 
jointly with the Japanese should be taken 
over by the Central Government, and 
property originally owned by Japanese or 
purchased by Japanese immigrants should 
also be taken over by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. According to this provision, we 
can take back all our property seized by 
the enemy in the past. 

“C There are two ways to dispose of 
the property thus taken over from the en¬ 
emy. The important enterprises which 
need concentrated management are 
banded over by the Executive Yuan to 
various organizations concerned. For in¬ 
stance, large-scale plants, power plants, 
coke factories and other fundamental in- 

mines arc handed over to the 


National Resources Commission; and 
flour mills, to the Ministry of Food, 

“Moreover, the China Textiles Indus¬ 
tries Incorporated was established to run 
textile factories; the China Silk Com¬ 
pany, to run silk industries; and the China 
Marine Products Company, to run fish¬ 
eries. No monopoly is granted to any of 
these organizations, and the same taxa¬ 
tion will be imposed and the same freight 
charged as to civilian-run enterprises. 
The above-mentioned three companies will 
furthermore issue stock and admit civilian 
shareholders two years from now. Other 
enterprises will be sold to civilians at 
prices fixed by experts of the enemy and 
puppet assets disposal bureaus. To help 
civilians, regulations were promulgated by 
the Joint Office of the Four Government 
Banks to extend loans to them for re¬ 
sumption of operation 

“III Preliminary estimation of the 
value of enemy and puppet property. 

“Enemy and puppet goods and equip¬ 
ment in the Shanghai area were prelimi¬ 
narily estimated to he worth Ch$607,875,- 
391,000 according to the index of com¬ 
modity prices at the end of last year. 
Those in other areas have not yet been 
picciscJy estimated But it is obvious that 
the enemy and puppet property in the 
Peiping-Tientsm-Tangshan area amounts 
to a rather big sum, and so do those in 
the Tsingtao area. As for the Wuhan 
and South China area, the sum is rather 
limited. Hainan Island has the biggest 
part of the enemy investment in South 
China, hut the plan of exploitation of this 
island has not yet been completed. The 
value of enemy and puppet property in 
other areas will all be estimated soon. 

“IV. Important industries taken over 
in other areas 

“Emphasis was laid by the Japanese on 
steel and iron with a view to establishing 
a dredging and smelting center in North 
China and fully utilizing the iron ore of 
the Yangtze area and Hainan Island. The 
total output of cast iron of all the fur¬ 
naces is 1,090 tons per month. Peiping is 
the first center, and Tsingtao the second. 
The steel furnaces are far fewer arid can 
hardly be used. This is because the en¬ 
emy only aimed to exploit our natural re¬ 
sources for the use of Ins homeland, and 
did not enter upon over-all production. 

“The iron works already taken over so 
far are those of the Yangtze Valley and 
Hainan Island. Special emphasis was laid 
by the Japanese on Pay eh where they 
originally installed two 450-ton furnaces 
and constructed ore-transporting railways 
under the name of the Hanyang Iron 

Works. W'ku tk mx broke ok, we 



tried to remove all the equipment. But 
the Japanese, after occupation of this area, 
again constructed 27 kilometers of ore- 
transporting railway* increased the dredg¬ 
ing, separating and power equipment, and 
added more locomotives and wagons, so 
that 5,000 tons of iron ore could be trans¬ 
ported and unloaded daily. 

“If we can use these as a foundation to 
construct an iron dredging and smelting 
center, we shall be able to utilize all the 
superior ore in Payeh, Ocheng, and Ling- 
siang, all in Hupeh. The Fanchang and 
Tangtu Iron Works in Anhwei, the Feng- 
huang Mountain Iron Works near Nan¬ 
king, all have wide-track railways leading 
to the bank of the Yangtze, and separat¬ 
ing method equipment has furthermore 
been installed in Fanchang. All of these 
works will be able to supply iron ores in 
the future. 

“There are two iron works on Hainan 
Island: the Tientu Iron Works, north .of 
Yuling, and the Shihlu Iron Works in 
Chankiang Hsien near Paso. The latter 
is a rather big one. Railways were con¬ 
structed by the Japanese from these two 
works leading to seaports, and another 
railroad built connecting Yuling and Paso. 
These two works will also be sources of 
iion ores for our country. 

“Laying special emphasis on North 
China, the Japanese had three principles 
in exploiting the coal mines. The first 
principle was to increase year by year the 
quantity of the coal transported to Japan, 
and to transport bituminous coal to the 
Northeast. In 1940, for instance, more 
than 3,300,000 tons were transported to 
Japan and more than 400,000 tons to the 
Northeast. The total of the two amounted 
to 26.6 per cent of the coal output of 
North China, and the rate was increased 
day by day during the enemy occupation. 
The second principle of the enemy is to 
unify the organization of coal mines and 
amalgamate them to concentrated control 
by the Japanese. The Tsingsing Mining 
Bureau and the Chenfeng Company, for 
instance, were amalgamated into the 
Tsingsing Company. The Shantung Coal 
Company was established through amal¬ 
gamation of the coal mines in Poshan, 
Changkiu and Tzechwan, all in Shantung, 
thus unifying production and transporta¬ 
tion. A coal union was founded to unify 
sale. 

“The third principle is over-all supply 
according to the Japanese economic policy 
of strengthening communication construc¬ 
tion. For example, as the exploitation of 
Tientsin is curtailed by the shoal at 
Tangku Harbor, the Japanese tried hard 
to exploit the Tangku new harbor to 
boost importation and exportation in 


North China. As the coal of Tatung, 
Shansi, is of fine quality* mines were es¬ 
tablished, mining equipment was increased, 
and the narrow-track railways from Ta¬ 
tung to Taiyuan and from Taiyuan to 
Shihchiachuang were rebuilt into wide- 
track railroads. A new railroad was con¬ 
structed from Shihchiachuang to Tehsien, 
a city near Tsinan, so as to export the 
coal of Shansi and Tsingsing through 
Tsingtao. 

“As for power supply, the Japanese 
tried hard to exploit power plants in 
North China. The power plant at Shih- 
tsing Mountain near Peiping, with a ca¬ 
pacity of 50,000 kilowatts, was half com¬ 
pleted. A total of 10,000 kilowatts of 
electricity was added in Tientsin, and 
15,000 in Tangshan, where another plant 
with a capacity of 25,000 kilowatts was 
not completed. The completed plants of 
the above-mentioned three places can sup¬ 
ply 70,000 kilowatts of electricity, and 
will be able to supply 100,000 kilowatts 
after implementing. The power of all the 
three places has been connected with 
wires which lead from Tangshan to Tien¬ 
tsin and thence to Peiping. 

“These plants have all been taken over 
by the Ministry of Economic Affairs, and 
the Executive Yuan has ordered the Na¬ 
tional Resources Commission to organize 
a North Hopei Power Company to con¬ 
tinue construction. About 300,000 kilo¬ 
watts of electricity is needed to operate 
all the factories in this area, and there¬ 
fore the power supply, although aided by 
that generated with Japanese equipment, 
is still insufficient The power plants 
established by the enemy in Tsingtao, 
Changtien, both in Shantung, Shihchwang 
in Kiangsu, Tatung and Taiyuan, both in 
Shansi, are being taken over. 

“In addition to concentrated manage¬ 
ment by linking the plants with wir r es, the 
Japanese put emphasis on hydraulic elec¬ 
tricity with an aim to securing a large 
quantity of power at a low price. As the 
flow of the Yellow River is very rapid, 
to harness the river, readjustment of flow 
of the middle valley and repair of the 
river bank of the lower valley must be 
carried out simultaneously. On the middle 
valley of the Yellow River, from Tsing- 
shuiho in Suiyuan to Mengtsin in Honan, 
the altitude of the river has a difference 
of more than 7,000 meters, and the river 
runs through mountains. This is very 
suitable for hydraulic electricity plants. 

“Eleven plants have been planned, the 
largest of which can generate more than 
8,000,000 kilowatts and the average capac¬ 
ity of which is 4,800,000 kilowatts. Dams 
built for these plants, moreover, will help 
to readjust the flow of the lower valley of 



the Yellow River, thus preventing the 
river from flooding. To harness the Yel¬ 
low River from Mengtsin downward, the 
Japanese made a small part of the water 
to flow southward from Kingshui, Honan, 
and the main flow to- enter the sea from 
Tsinan along the old river line with only 
one tributary to irrigate the Tu Shieh 
River area. This way of harnessing may 
bring about stability to the Yellow River 
Valley, and in so doing not only the elec¬ 
tricity supply will be boosted, but the lead 
mines of Shantung can also he exploited. 

“V. Helping the factories tn the recov¬ 
ered areas to resume operation . 

‘To help the factories resume operation, 
the first thing is to supply them with 
coal. Last October, the railway commu¬ 
nications between Tangshan and Chin- 
wangtao was reopened to traffic, and the 
output of the Kailan coal mines was in¬ 
creased from 4,000 tons to 12,000 tons 
daily. Tsingtao and Shanghai depend on 
these for coal supply. The Tsingsmg coal 
mines now have a daily output of 2,000 
tons and the railway between Peiping and 
Shihchiachuang is also reopened. The 
Huinan coal mines in Anhwei now can 
turn out 10,000 tons every day Efforts 
are being made to resume operation of the 
coal mines in other places. 

“The second thing in helping factories 
is to purchase necessary materials from 
abroad. For example, the cotton mills of 
China, including those the Chinese owned 
and the former Japanese ones, have a 
total of more than 4,000,000 spindles. 
When fully operated, these factories need 
12,000,000 piculs of cotton annually. But 
the entire production of cotton is only 
one-third of this amount, and again trans¬ 
portation is very difficult. The Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, has bought cotton from 
America for temporary use. Similarly, 
silkworms have decreased and mulberry 
trees in the silk-producing areas of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang have decayed dur¬ 
ing the enemy occupation The output 
of silk is now only 10 to 20 per cent of 
that in pre-war days To improve the 
situation, the Government has negotiated 
with the Allied military authorities in 
Japan to transport Japanese silkworms 
and mulberry seeds to China. 

“The factories taken over in Shanghai 
now can produce every day more than 
2,000 bales of yarn, 5,700 bolts of cotton 
cloth, 2,800 pounds of woolen thread, 
2,700 yards of woolen cloth, and 5,700 
yards of linen. More than 5,500 bolts of 
doth can be bleached and dyed daily. 

“Of the factories taken over by the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs in the Pei- 
ping-Tientsin area, 250 have resumed 


operation and no effort is being spared to 
reopen those in the Wuhan area. 

“VI. First step in ' establishing impor¬ 
tant enterprises. 

“Under the present difficult circum¬ 
stances, the various enterprises can only 
be resumed step by step. The important 
industries which have resumed operation 
so far are as follows: 

“A. The North Hopei Electric Power 
Company, managing the power supply of ' 
the Pciping-Tientsin-Tangshan area. 

“B. The Tsingsmg Coal Mines Com¬ 
pany, managing the Tsmgsing coal mines 
and the coke factory in Shihchwang. 

“C. The Yao Hua Glass Manufactory. 

“D Tsingtao Power Company. 

“E The North China Iron Industry 
Preparatory Commission, managing iron 
works and coke factories. 

“F. The North China Cement Plant, 
managing the Liuliho Cement Plant. 

“G. The Central Shipbuilding Factory 
Preparatory Office, to build ships in 
Shanghai, 

“H. The Kiangnan Power Plant Prep¬ 
aratory Office 

“I. The China Textile Industries In¬ 
corporated. 

“J. The Silk Company. 

“K. The China Marine Products Com¬ 
pany 

“Outlines of a five-year plan of indus¬ 
trial production have been mapped out. 
To further the realization of this plan, 
foreign experts should be engaged. Con¬ 
tracts, therefore, have been made by the 
National Resources Commission with 
American expert engineers in coal min¬ 
ing, petroleum refining, cement, electric 
power, iron, light metal and chemical in¬ 
dustries Two groups of electric power 
and petroleum refining engineers have al¬ 
ready arrived in China to help Chinese 
experts m investigation and planning. 

“To estahlish and implement the impor¬ 
tant enterprises of our country, foreign 
equipment must be purchased in the first 
stage. Funds needed for this purpose will 
greatly increase our burden, and further¬ 
more the funds cannot be expected to be 
returned in a short time. Therefore, long¬ 
term construction loans are indispensable. 
Agreement has been reached with Canada 
for a loan of 60,000,000 Canadian dollars 
at an annual interest rate of 3 per cent. 
The loan will he paid off in thirty years. 
Negotiations are under way with America 
for the same kind of loan and an agree* 



ment will be reached soon. Such long¬ 
term loans at low interest rate, which are 
virtually assistance extended to us by our 
allies, serve the purpose of our country 
and will prove to be a great help to our 
enterprises. 

“Japan is a highly industrialized coun¬ 
try, but her industries are chiefly aimed 
at aggression and expansion of territories. 
To maintain world peace, the Allied coun¬ 
tries should map out plans to do away 
with the foundation of her aggressive 
power—her industries. China suffered 
from Japanese devastation the longest and 
the heaviest, and therefore all her neces¬ 
sary industrial equipment should naturally 
be procured from Japan. To disarm the 
“military economy*’ of Japan and to rec¬ 
ompense our great loss—this is indeed 
very reasonable. The Government, there¬ 
fore, is now drafting plans which will be 
proposed to the Allied countries. 

“VII. A summary of the fluctuation of 
commodity prices. 

“As a result of transportation difficul¬ 
ties after the conclusion of the war, com¬ 
modity prices vary from place to place. 
Generally speaking, prices in the interior 
are comparatively stable and even tend to 
drop gradually; while in the recovered 
areas, commodity prices rose immediately 
after the end of the war, then dropped a 
little and were stabilized from last No¬ 
vember to December—thanks to the ef¬ 
forts of the Government in price control 
—but again skyrocketed from the latter 
part of January. Prices, however, have 
become gradually stable recently, 

“The price of rice in Chungking aver¬ 
aged $12,000 a picul, and had very little 
fluctuation from last September to this 
January. In Kunming, rice, which was 
$47,000 a picul last November, dropped to 
$28,000 this February Average for wheat, 
which was sold at $12,000 per picul last 
November in Chungking, was only $9,000 
by the end of February. | All figures are 
in Chinese currency.] 

“The price of cotton was about $130,000 
per picul last November in Chungking, 
and fell gradually to $1Q,000 and $6,000 
late in February. Although the supply is 
limited, the price is now rather stable and 
sometimes even drops a little. The prices 
of twenty-strength yarn in Chungking 
dropped from $1,480,000 per bale ( late last 
November) to $1,250,000 (late in Febru¬ 
ary) ; and in Sian, from $1,060,000 (last 
November) to $870,000 (middle of Feb¬ 
ruary). Bituminous coal was sold at 
$18,000 per ton last November. $16,000 
by the end of January, but the price again 
rose to $18,000 in February in Chung¬ 
king; while in Kunming, the price fell 


from $75,000 per ton last November to 
$58,000 this February. The above exam¬ 
ples prove that commodity prices in the 
interior have been stable and some of 
them have fallen a little, 

“The situation has been quite different 
in the recovered areas. Especially, the 
skyrocketing of prices of foodstuffs and 
clothing makes the people uneasy. The 
price of rice in Shanghai soared to $10,000 
per picul by the beginning of last Novem¬ 
ber, but fell quickly to $6,000 in January 
after the Government multiplied the sup¬ 
ply. The price rose only a little until 
this February when it soared to more thau 
$20,000. The rice price in Tientsin also 
went up simultaneously from $12,000 per 
picul (last November) to $36,000 (Feb¬ 
ruary). In Shanghai, the wheat price, 
varying in accordance with the price of 
rice, was $3,000 per picul last November, 
$2,600 in December, and then soared to 
$7,700 late in February. The twenty- 
strength yarn in Shanghai was sold at 
$540,000 per bale last November, and 
$400,000 in December, but the price sky¬ 
rocketed to $2,300,000 late in February. 
The skyrocketing of commodity prices 
caused strikes in factories, chaos in the 
market, all unprecedented since the out¬ 
break of the War of Resistance. 

“The rising of prices in various places 
all began late in January and reached its 
climax in February. The fluctuation was 
clearly shown by the change of the price 
of gold To balance the demand and sup¬ 
ply, the buying and selling of gold were 
originally monopolized by the Bank of 
China. The gold price was below $90,000 
per ounce until late January when it be¬ 
gan to soar. At the beginning of Feb¬ 
ruary the price in Shanghai and Tientsin 
went up to more than $100,000 per ounce, 
and continued to soar to $150,000, while 
the prices in other places all followed suit. 

“In view of the fact that the practical 
conditions vary from place to place, com¬ 
modity to commodity, and time to time, 
the price policy of the Government is also 
flexible. The policy, however, can be 
outlined as follows: 

“(1) To increase the supply: For ex¬ 
ample, rice and wheat are being purchased 
by the Chinese National Relief and Re¬ 
habilitation Administration from America 
and the South Seas, while home supplies 
are also being readjusted. 

“(2) The Government to sell large 
quantities of goods through merchams at 
Government prices: The price of cloth in 
Shanghai, for instance, has been stabilized 
through sale of enemy and puppet doth. 
The same method can be applied to 
matches and flour. 



"(3) To increase the efficiency of 
transportation so as to enable commodities 
to flow freely, thus stabilizing the prices 
and relieving the uneasiness of the people: 
Now that agreements have been reached 
at the Political Consultation Conference, 
we hope the railways will be reopened, 
and order restored at an early time. Then 
the market will naturally be stabilized. 

“Although the fluctuation of commodity 
prices is based on demand and supply, the 
psychology of the people also plays a 
part in it. The steadiness of commodity 
prices in the interior and the skyrocketing 
in the recovered areas during the last two 
months was due to the psychology of the 
people rather than the supply of the com¬ 
modities themselves. We, therefore, hope 
the people will understand the practical 
supply conditions and will not be too sen¬ 
sitive to commodity prices. Thus the 
market may be stabilized and the liveli¬ 
hood of the people may be improved.“ 

With a view to promoting foreign trade, 
the Supreme National Defense Council at 
a meeting in Chungking on February 26, 
1946, adopted a set of Temporary Regula¬ 
tions Governing Import and Export 
Trade. Resolution for the adoption of the 
provisioncl trade regulations was intro¬ 
duced by Dr. T V. Soong, President of 
the Executive Yuan. 

The new trade regulations became ef¬ 
fective on the date of promulgation, Feb¬ 
ruary 26, 1946. 

Full text of the regulations together 
with appended lists are as follows: 

“Chapter I. Imports 

“Article 1. Imports are divided into 
the following three categories: 

“ (1) Free imports ; 

“(2) licensed imports; and 

“(3) prohibited imports. 

“Article 2. Commodities not included 
in the following are free imports: 

“(1) Commodities listed in the Ap¬ 
pended Lists A, B and C; and 

“(2) Commodities listed in the Ap¬ 
pended List of commodities pro¬ 
hibited from importation. 

“Article 3. Licensed imports include 
commodities listed in Appended List A. 
Importation of such commodities shall be 
licensed by the Maritime Customs, which 
^will issue permits for the importation of 
such commodities. 

“Article 4. Prohibited imports include; 

“(1) Commodities listed in the Ap¬ 
pended List of Commodities 


Prohibited front Importation, 
with the exception of those with 
approval and permission of 
competent authorities; and 

“(2) Commodities listed in Appended 
List B shall be absolutely pro- 
. hihited from importation; but 
those which have already been 
ordered before the publication 
of the present regulations and 
which can be transported into 
this country within thirty (30) 
days may he declared as ex¬ 
ceptions to the Chinese Mari¬ 
time Customs within ten (10) 
days after the publication of the 
present regulations. 

“Chapter II. Exports 

“Article 5. All commodities, except 
those listed in Appended List C, are al¬ 
lowed to be exported freely; but exporters 
shall, prior to declaration at the Maritime 
Customs, submit the certificate issued by 
the designated banks certifying that for¬ 
eign exchange will be realized from the 
commodities to be exported, to the Mari¬ 
time Customs for examination. Commod¬ 
ities valued less than twenty-five United 
States dollars (US$25.00) and not to be 
exported as business transactions are to 
be excepted. 

“Chapter III. The Temporary Import 
Planning Committee 

“Article 6. A Temporary Import Plan¬ 
ning Committee is to he established under 
the Supreme Economic Council, to be 
composed of the following ministers and 
directors-general of administrations: 

“(1) Chairman of the Supreme Eco¬ 
nomic Council, to be chairman 
of the Committee; 

“(2) Minister of Economic Affairs, 
to be vice-chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee ; 

“(3) Minister of Finance; 

“(4) Minister of Communications; 

“(5) Minister of War; 

“(6) Minister of Food; and 

“(7) Director-General of the Chinese 
National Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration. 

“When matters concerning other or* 
ganizations are to be discussed by the 
Committee, the chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee may ask representatives of the organ¬ 
izations concerned to attend the meeting. 

“Article 7. The powers of the Tem¬ 
porary Import Planning Committee are 
as follows; 



“(1) To judge and decide on impor¬ 
tant commodities necessary to 
be imported during the period 
of rehabilitation; 

**(2) to compile and list the quanti¬ 
ties, places and dates of arrival 
of commodities ordered or to be 
ordered or purchased; 

“(3) to draw up plans of importation 
of commodities according to the 
following conditions: 

“(A) National financial and economic 
power; (B) Whether the needs of import 
are urgent or not and the extent of utili¬ 
zation; and (c) The balance of barter and 
credit agreements concluded with foreign 
countries; 

"‘(4) To prevent various organiza¬ 
tions from obtaining or pur¬ 
chasing commodities in foreign 
countries; 

“(5) To decide on the sources of sup¬ 
ply and to utilize fully enemy 
reparations and surplus supplies 
of United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration 
for surplus raw materials; 

“(6) To direct the distribution and 
marketing of commodities im¬ 
ported or to be imported ; and 


“(7) To examine the need of imports 
of those organizations so as to 
harmonise them in ojrder to 
avoid duplication and unneces¬ 
sary expenditure. 

“Article 8. Staff members of the Com¬ 
mittee are to be furnished by the organi¬ 
zations concerned. 

“Chapter IV. Supplementary Regulations 

“Article 9. Under the direction of the 
Committee, the Maritime Customs may; 

“(1) Administer the importation of 
commodities listed in Appended 
List A; and 

“(2) Execute the importation of the 
exempted commodities listed in 
Appended List B as stipulated 
in paragraph 2 of Article 4 of 
the present regulations. 

“Article 10. The Maritime Customs 
may establish a license department to 
issue import licenses and shall coordinate 
closely with the Central Bank of China, 

“Article 11. The present regulations 
are to become effective from the date of 
promulgation. 


* * * * * 


Following are the three lists appended to the temporary regulations governing 
import and export trade: 

List A . 

Part One. Articles which may be imported only after obtaining a special license 
from the Maritime Customs. 


Tariff Number 
256 B (part) 

397, 399 and 400 

423 

532 

656 (part) 


Item 

Passenger motor cars (other than those on the prohibited 
list) and chassis thereof. 

Sugar, cube and loaf sugar, candy sugar. 

Tobacco leaf. 

Kerosene oil. 

Cinematographic film, developed. 


Part Two, Articles liable to a luxury surtax of fifty per cent of the existing 
tariff rates (no special license is required for these articles). 


Tariff Number 
26 1 (part) 

403 to 419 

420 to 422 andn 424 

645 

653 

658 (B) 


Item 

Watches. 

Wines, beer, spirits, table waters, etc. 

Cigarettes, cigars, snuff and chewing tobacco, prepared 
tobacco. 

Jewelry and ornaments, N. O. P. F. 

Pearls, real and imitation. 

Precious and semi-precious stones (not including uncut and 
unpolished). 



List B. Luxuries the import of which is prohibited : 


Tariff Number 
77 

80, 102, 115, 137 


125 

136 

138 

140 

142 

154 

155 

256 (B) (part) 


576 

579 (B) (part) 

633 

634 

635 


650 

655 (part) 

668 

670 (A) and (C) 


Item 

Imitation gold or silver thread, on cotton. 

Lace trimmings, embroidered goods^ and all other 1 material 
used for decorative or ornamental purposes; and all products 
made wholly thereof (cotton; flax; ramie; hemp; jute; 
wool; silk). 

Woolen carpets, carpets, carpeting and all other floor cover¬ 
ings, pure or mixed. 

Imitation gold and silver thread, on silk, pure or mixed. 

Silk knitted tissue, pure or mixed. 

Silk velvets, plushes and all other pile cloths, pure or mixed. 
Silk tash goods, pure or mixed, N 0 P.F. 

Silk clothing and all other silk articles of personal wear and 
parts and accessories thereof, N.O P.F. 

Silk goods and mixtures, N O.P.F. 

Automobiles with seven passenger capacity or less whose net 
F.O.B. factory cost to dealers exceeds US$1200 00' or equiv¬ 
alent, and chassis thereof. 

Tusks. 

Manufactures of tusks. 

Curios and antiques. 

Damascene ware, Satsumaware and Lacquer ware. 

Decorative or ornamental materials or products, N.O.P.F. 
(including spangles, tinsel and tinsel wire, mechanics trim¬ 
mings, etc.). 

Manicure sets and parts thereof; powder puffs and cases and 
vanity cases 
Perfumery; cosmetics 
Toys and games. 

Umbrellas and sunshades* (a) with handles wholly or partly 
made of precious metals, ivory, mother of pearl, tortoise shell, 
agate, etc., or jeweled; (b) with all other handles, silk and 
silk mixtures. 


List C. Items the export of which is pro¬ 
hibited unless permission is granted by the 
Government through the Maritime Cus¬ 
toms: 

1. Government controlled mineral pro¬ 
ducts, namely, the metallic ores and smel- 
tered metal of tungsten, antimony, tin and 
quicksilver. 

2. Silver coins, silver bullion, gold bul¬ 
lion, subsidiary coins of nickel and metal 
alloy, copper cash and coin and copper 
remelted therefrom. 

3. Salt. 

4. Live wild animals and birds of all 
kinds (including game). 

5. Bird skins and feathers. 

6. Antiques. 

7. Original writings of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, ancient Chinese books and archives of 
Government departments. 

8. Rice, paddy, wheat, wheat flour and 
manufacture thereof. 


9 Cotton yarn and cloth. 

The revised company law of China was 
promulgated on April 12, 1946. The text 
of the law reads: 

Chapter 1. Definitions 

Article 1. The term company as used 
in this law denotes a corporate juristic 
person organized and incorporated in ac¬ 
cordance with this law for the purpose of 
profit making 

Article 2 The term unlimited com¬ 
pany as used m this law denotes a com¬ 
pany organized by two or more share¬ 
holders who bear unlimited joint liability 
for the obligations of the company. 

Article 3. The term unlimited company 
with limited liability shareholders as used 
in this law denotes a company organized 
by one or more shareholders of unlimited 
liability and one or more shareholders of 
limited liability. The shareholders of un¬ 
limited liability bear unlimited joint lia¬ 
bility for the obligations of the company* 



and the liability of shareholders of limited 
liability is limited to the amount of capital 
subscribed by them. 

Article 4. The term limited company 
as used in this law denotes a company or¬ 
ganized by not less than two or more 
than ten shareholders who are liable to 
the extent of the capital subscribed by 
them. 

Article 5. The term company limited 
by shares as used in this law denotes a 
company organized by five or more share¬ 
holders. The capital of the company is 
divided into shares and each shareholder 
is liable to the extent of shares subscribed 
by him. 

Article 6. The term company limited 
by shares with shareholders of unlimited 
liability as used in this law denotes a com¬ 
pany organized by one or more share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability and five or 
more shareholders of limited liability. The 
shareholders of unlimited liability bear un¬ 
limited joint liability for the obligations 
of the company; and the liability of share¬ 
holders of limited liability is limited to 
the extent of shares subscribed by them. 

Article 7. The term foreign company 
as used in this law denotes a company or¬ 
ganized and incorporated in accordance 
with the laws of a foreign country or by 
special permission of a foreign govern¬ 
ment, and also authorized by the Chinese 
Government to transact business within 
the territory of China. 

Article 8. The term head office as used 
in this law denotes the principal office first 
established according to law to take charge 
of the affairs of the entire organization. 
The term branch office denotes branch 
unit, subject to the control of the head 
office. 

Article 9. The term responsible per¬ 
sons of a company as used in this law de¬ 
notes shareholders conducting the business 
of or representing the company in case of 
an unlimited company or unlimited com¬ 
pany with limited liability shareholders; 
the shareholders conducting the business 
or directors in case of a limited company; 
the directors of a company limited by 
shares; and shareholders of unlimited lia¬ 
bility in case of a company limited by 
shares .with shareholders of unlimited 
liability. 

The manager or liquidator of a com¬ 
pany, the supervisor of a limited company, 
the promoter, supervisor inspector of a 
company limited by shares and the super¬ 
visor or inspector of a company limited 
by shares with shareholders of unlimited 
liability, acting within the scope of their 


duties are also responsible persons of a 
company. f 

Article 10. The term joint liability as 
used in this law denotes the liability to 
creditors of the company borne by the 
shareholders, jointly and severally, to pay 
all debts incurred by the company irre¬ 
spective of the capital subscribed by them 
or ratio of profits and losses distributed 
among them. 

Article 11. The term competent au¬ 
thority as used in this law denotes the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs where the 
Central Government is concerned, the 
Office of the Commissioner of Recon¬ 
struction where a Province is concerned, 
and the Bureau for Social Affairs in a 
Municipality under the direct control of 
the Executive Yuan. 


Chapter II. General Provisions 

Article 12. Companies are of five 
classes:— 

1. Unlimited Company. 

2. Unlimited Company with Limited 
Liability Shareholders. 

3. Limited Company. 

4. Company Limited by Shares. 

5. Company Limited by Shares with 
Shareholders of Unlimited Liability. 

The name of a company should indicate 
the class it belongs to. 

Article 13. The domicile of a company 
is the location of its head office. 

Article 14. No company may be 
formed until it shall have been incorpo¬ 
rated at the office of the Central Compe¬ 
tent Authority. 

Article 15. If, after a company’s in¬ 
corporation, any matter connected with its 
incorporation or any particular filed is 
found to be in conflict with law or mis¬ 
represented, the court shall, after render¬ 
ing judgment, notify the Central Compe¬ 
tent Authority to annul its registration. 

Under the aforesaid circumstances, re¬ 
sponsible persons of a company may be 
severally liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand Yuan. For a serious offense, 
responsible j>ersons may be severally lia¬ 
ble to imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, detention, or fine not exceeding two 
thousand Yuan. 

Article 16. If, six months after its in¬ 
corporation, a company does not com¬ 
mence business, or if after commencing 
business, it voluntarily suspends its activi¬ 
ties for a period of over one year, the 
Central Competent Authority may, upon 
application by the Local Competent Au- 



thority or the request of an interested 
party, revoke its certificate of incorpora¬ 
tion. 

The aforesaid time limit may be ex¬ 
tended on reasonable grounds upon appli¬ 
cation by the company. 

Article 17. A company, on establishing 
a branch office, shall, within fifteen days 
after such establishment, file an applica¬ 
tion with the Local Competent Authority 
at the place where the branch office is sit¬ 
uated for transmission to the Central 
Competent Authority for permission to 
register. 

Article 18. If a company, after its in¬ 
corporation, fails to register any particu¬ 
lar that should have been registered or 
„ fails to register any changes in particulars 
already registered, such particulars or 
changes in particulars cannot be set up as 
a defense against another party in an 
action. 

Article 19.—On its dissolution a com¬ 
pany, except where this is due to bank¬ 
ruptcy, shall file articles of dissolution 
with the Local Competent Authority for 
transmission to the Central Competent 
Authority within fifteen days after the 
receipt of an order to dissolve, or the 
passing of a resolution to that effect. 
Public announcement shall also be made 
at the place where the head office of the 
company is located. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing, responsible persons of the 
company may be severally liable to a for¬ 
feit not exceeding five hundred Yuan. 

Article 20. A company shall not be a 
shareholder of unlimited liability in an¬ 
other company or a partner of a partner¬ 
ship business. Where it becomes a 
shareholder of limited liability in other 
companies, the total amount of such in¬ 
vestments shall not exceed one-half of the 
amount of its own paid-up capital. This 
limitation, however, does not apply to in¬ 
vestments in productive enterprises or to 
a company whose exclusive business is 
to invest in other companies. 

Article 21. A company may be a di¬ 
rector or supervisor of another company, 
provided, that a natural person can be des¬ 
ignated as its proxy. 

Any restriction placed on the authority 
of the aforesaid proxy cannot be set up 
as a defence against a bona-fide third 
party in an action. 

Article 22 . A company shall not en¬ 
gage in any business outside the scope of 
the purpose for which it has been regis¬ 
tered 


Article 23. A company, unless other* 
wise authorised by other laws or provided 
in its articles of incorporation to engage 
in surety business, shall not act as any 
surety whatsoever. 

Article 24. Responsible persons of a 
company acting in violation of article 
twenty-two or article twenty-three may be 
severally liable to a fine not exceeding 
two thousand Yuan and to compensate the 
company for any loss sustained while so 
acting. In a serious case the certificate 
of incorporation of a company may be 
revoked. 

Article 25. If the business of a com¬ 
pany should require special permission by 
the Government such business can be un¬ 
dertaken only after such special permis¬ 
sion shall have been obtained. 

Article 26. Companies, engaged in the 
same business, no matter whether they 
are of the same class or whether they arc 
in the same province or municipality or 
locality, shall not use the same or similar 
names. 

Article 27. Any one, who engages in 
business or does a juristic act in the name 
of a company which has not been incor¬ 
porated, may be liable to a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding one thousand Yuan and also re¬ 
strained to use the name of a company. 

Article 28. A company shall, at the 
end of every business year, within fifteen 
days after concurrence of its shareholders 
or approval given at a shareholders’ meet* 
ing, file a report of the year’s business, a 
balance sheet, and inventory and a state¬ 
ment of Profit and Loss with the Compe¬ 
tent Authority for examination. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing, responsible persons of the 
company may be severally liable to a for¬ 
feit not exceeding five hundred Yuan, and 
in case of any fraudulent entry in any of 
the statements or books they may be sev¬ 
erally liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand Yuan. 

Article 29. The Competent Authority 
may, for the purpose of examining books 
and statements as provided in the preced¬ 
ing article, order a company to produce 
certificates, vouchers, receipts, documents 
and books, provided that they he kept con¬ 
fidential and returned after examination. 

Article 30. If any responsible person 
of a company while conducting the busi* 
ness of the company should act contrary 
to law or any ordinance, thereby causing 
loss or damage to any other person, he 
shall be jointly liable with the company 
to compensate such a person. 



Article 31. A dissolved company in the 
process of liquidation shall be deemed as 
not yet dissolved. 

Chapter III. Unlimited Company 
Section 1. Formation 

Article 32, An unlimited company shall 
have two or more shareholders, half of 
whom must be domiciled within the na¬ 
tional territory. 

Shareholders shall, by unanimous agree¬ 
ment, execute, sign and seal articles of in¬ 
corporation, and deposit one copy in the 
head office of the company, besides retain¬ 
ing a copy each. 

Article 33 Articles of incorporation of 
an unlimited company shall state the fol¬ 
lowing particulars:— 

1. The name of the company. 

2. The business to be undertaken. 

3. The name and place of residence of 
each of the shareholders. 

4. The total amount of capital and the 
amount subscribed by each of the 
shareholders. 

5. The kind, amount, value or standard 
of valuation of property other than 
cash contributed by a shareholder to 
the capital of a company 

6. The ratio or standard of distribution 
of profit and loss. 

7. The head office, branch offices and 
their locations. 

8. The full name of the shareholder 
designated to represent the com¬ 
pany, if any 

9. The full name of the shareholder 
designated to conduct the business 
of the company, if any. 

10. The conditions for dissolution. 

11. The date on which the articles of 
incorporation are executed. 

In case the aforesaid articles of incor¬ 
poration are not kept in the head office or 
a false statement is made therein, respon¬ 
sible persons of the company may he sev¬ 
erally liable to a fine rfot exceeding one 
thousand Yuan. 

Article 34, A company shall, within 
fifteen days after the execution of articles 
of incorporation, file an application set¬ 
ting forth particulars provided in the pre¬ 
ceding articles with the Central Compe¬ 
tent Authority for incorporation. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing, responsible persons of the 
company may be severally liable to a for¬ 
feit not exceeding five hundred Yuan; and 
in case of making a false statement at the 
time of filing, responsible persons of the 


company may be severally liable to im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding one year, deten¬ 
tion, or a fine not exceeding two thousand 
Yuan. 

Section 2. Internal Relations of a Com¬ 
pany 

Article 35. The internal relations of a 
company, unless otherwise provided by 
law, may be prescribed in the articles of 
incorporation. 

Article 36. A shareholder may con¬ 
tribute his capital in the form of good¬ 
will, service or other rights, provided that 
provisions in article thirty-three, para¬ 
graph one, item five, be fulfilled. 

Article 37. A shareholder, who con¬ 
tributes capital by assigning a monetary 
claim which is not satisfied upon maturity, 
shall make good the loss and be liable to 
compensate the company for any damage 
or loss in consequence thereof. 

Article 38. Each shareholder shall 
have the right to conduct the business of 
the company and be responsible therefor, 
but in case the articles of incorporation 
provide for one or several from among 
shareholders to conduct the business, then 
that rule shall prevail. 

Article 39. When several or the whole 
body of shareholders are conducting the 
business of a company, then decisions 
shall be carried out by a majority vote. 

Each shareholder, who conducts the 
business of a company, may act independ¬ 
ently in all ordinary affairs, provided that 
in any matter in which any one of the 
shareholders, who also conducts business, 
objects, such objection shall be followed 
immediately by any further proceeding in 
the matter. 

Article 40. The appointment or dis¬ 
charge of a managerial officer shall be 
agreed upon by a majority of all share¬ 
holders. 

Article 41. Any modification or altera¬ 
tion in the articles of incorporation of a 
company shall be agreed upon by all of the 
shareholders. 

Article 42. Shareholders who do not 
conduct business, may, at any time, require 
shareholders who conduct business to fur¬ 
nish information on the business condition 
of the company and examine 4ts assets, 
documents, books and statement. 

Article 43. A shareholder who conducts 
business shall not claim remuneration 
from the company unless there is a spe¬ 
cial agreement to that effect. * 

Article 44. A shareholder who ad¬ 
vances money while conducting the bust- 



ness of the company may claim against 
the company for reimbursement and pay¬ 
ment of interest on the sum or sums thus 
advanced, where a debt be incurred and 
such debt has not yet matured he may re¬ 
quest the company to furnish appropriate 
security. 

A shareholder who suffers loss or dam¬ 
age through no fault of his own in the 
course of conducting business may claim 
compensation from the company. 

Article 45. When the articles of in¬ 
corporation provide for one or several of 
the shareholders to conduct business, such 
shareholder or shareholders shall not re¬ 
sign without cause nor can other share¬ 
holders cause him or them to retire with¬ 
out cause. 

Articlc 46. A shareholder shall conduct 
business in accordance with law and ordi¬ 
nances, articles of incorporation, and reso¬ 
lutions passed by the shareholders. 

A shareholder, who acts in violation of 
the aforesaid provision thereby causing 
damage or loss to the company, shall be 
liable to compensate the company. 

Article 47. A shareholder who receives 
money on behalf of the company and does 
not pay in the said sum within a reason¬ 
able period of time, or appropriates the 
sum for his own use, shall repay the said 
money with interest and compensate the 
company for any damage or loss sustained 
thereby. 

Article 48. A shareholder, without the 
unanimous consent of other shareholders, 
shall not, on his own account or on behalf 
of another, engage in the same business as 
that of the company or be a shareholder 
of unlimited liability in another company 
or a partner in partnership business. 

When a shareholder acts in violation of 
the aforesaid provision, the other share¬ 
holders may by a resolution passed by a 
majority vote, consider the act done on his 
own account or on behalf of another, as 
being the act of the company, provided 
always that the lapse of one year after its 
committal shall exempt such act from this 
provision. 

Article 49. A shareholder, without the 
unanimous consent of other shareholders, 
shall not transfer to another person all 
or a part of his contribution to the capital 
of the company. 

Section 3. External Relations of the 

Company 

Article SO. A company may. by its ar¬ 
ticles of incorporation, designate a share¬ 
holder to represent the cotnpohy and in the 


absence of such a provision each share¬ 
holder may represent the company, 

Article 51. A shareholder, who repre¬ 
sents the company, shall have power to 
conduct all affairs pertaining to the busi¬ 
ness of the company. 

Article 52. Any restriction imposed by 
the company on the power of representa¬ 
tion of a shareholder cannot be set up as 
a defense against a bona fide third party 
in an action. 

Article 53. When a shareholder, who 
represents the company, buys or sells, 
lends or leases, or does any juristic act 
vis-a-vis the company on his own account 
or on behalf of another, he shall not at the 
same time represent the company pro¬ 
vided, however, that the repayment of 
debt to the company be excepted. 

Article 54 When the assets of the 
company are not sufficient to meet its lia¬ 
bilities, the shareholders shall be jointly 
and severally liable. 

Article 55. Any one, who becomes a 
shareholder of a company, shall be liable 
for the debts of the company contracted 
prior to his being shareholder. 

Article 56. Any one, who is not a 
shareholder, but makes others believe 
that he is a shareholder, shall have the 
liabilities vis-a-vis a bona-fide third party 
as though he were a shareholder. 

Article 57. A company, unless losses 
have been covered, shall not pay dividends. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
acting in violation of the aforesaid provi¬ 
sion. may be severally liable to imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one year, detention, 
or a fine not exceeding two thousand 
Yuan. 

Article 58. A debtor to a company can¬ 
not set off his debt to the company against 
his claims vis-a-vts a shareholder. 

Section 4 Withdrau'al of Shares 

Article 59. In the absence of a fixed 
period of duration of a company in its 
articles of incorporation, unless the with¬ 
drawal of shares is otherwise prescribed, 
a shareholder may withdraw his shares at 
the end of every business year, provided 
that a notice in writing be given six 
months prior to the time or date of with¬ 
drawal 

* 

When necessary a shareholder may 
withdraw his shares from time to time 
no matter whether a period of duration of 
the company is fixed or not. 

Article 60, Apart from the provisions 
of the preceding articles every shareholder 



ceases to be one under any of the follow¬ 
ing circumstances:— 

L When a contingency stipulated in the 
articles of incorporation occurs. 

2. Death. 

3. Bankruptcy. 

4. Declaration of interdiction. 

5. Expulsion. » 

Article 61. A shareholder may, by 
unanimous consent of all other sharehold¬ 
ers, be expelled under any of the follow¬ 
ing circumstances, provided that such ex¬ 
pulsion shall not be valid in respect of 
such a shareholder until after due notice 
shall have been given :— 

1. Inability to contribute the capital 
which should have been contributed 
or failure to do so despite repeated 
demands. 

2. Violation of the provisions of article 
forty-eight, paragraph one. 

3. Improper conduct detrimental to the 
interest of the company. 

4. Failure to attend to his important 
duties. 

Article 62. If the name of a company 
contains the surname or full name of a 
shareholder such shareholder may upon 
withdrawal of his shares request the com¬ 
pany to discontinue the use of his name. 

Article 63 The settlement of account 
of a retiring shareholder shall be based 
on the financial condition of the company 
at the time of his withdrawal. 

The contribution of the retiring share¬ 
holder shall, whatever might he the nature 
of his contribution, he repaid in cash. 

If, at the time of withdrawal, certain 
affairs of the company have not yet been 
wound up, then allocation of a retiring 
shareholder’s share of profit and loss shall 
only he made after the due winding up of 
such affairs. 

Article 64 A retiring shareholder shall 
file an application for record of his with¬ 
drawal with the Local Competent Author¬ 
ity and shall, within two years after such 
registration, assume joint, several and un¬ 
limited liability for debts of the company 
incurred prior to the registration. 

The aforesaid provision shall apply sim¬ 
ilarly to a shareholder transferring his 
shares to another. 

Section 5. Dissolution of a Company 

Article 65. A company shall be dis¬ 
solved under any of the following circum¬ 
stances :— 

1. Contingency for dissolution stipu¬ 
lated in the articles of incorporation 
occurs. 


2. The accomplishment or impossibility 
of accomplishment of the purpose for 
which the company has been formed. 

3. Unanimous agreement of all share¬ 
holders. 

4. When only one of the shareholders 
remains. 

5. Consolidation or merger with another 
company. 

6. Bankruptcy. 

7. Order for dissolution. 

A shareholder may, in case of necessity, 
apply to the court to issue the order pro¬ 
vided in the above paragraph, item seven. 

Article 66. A company may, >vith the 
unanimous consent of all shareholders, 
consolidate or merge with another com¬ 
pany. 

Article 67. A company, after having 
resolved on a consolidation or merger, 
shall prepare a balance sheet and an in¬ 
ventory. 

A company, after having resolved on a 
consolidation or merger, shall give due 
notice to each of its creditors and make a 
public announcement specifying a period 
of not less than three months, within 
which creditors may express objections 
to such a move. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who make false statements in the balance 
sheet or inventory, may be severally liable 
to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
Yuan. 

Article 68. A company, which has not 
given notice or made public announcement 
in the manner referred to in the preceding 
article or fails to satisfy a creditor who 
has expressed an objection to the consoli¬ 
dation or merger or to furnish an appro¬ 
priate security within the said period, shall 
not assert the consolidation or merger as 
a defense against such creditor or credi¬ 
tors in an action. 

Article 69. Responsible persons of a 
company, who act in violation of the pro¬ 
visions of the two preceding articles in 
consolidating or merging with another 
company, may be severally liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 70. A company shall within 
fifteen days after a consolidation or mer¬ 
ger file one of the following three articles 
as the case may be with the Local Com¬ 
petent Authority for transmission to the 
Central Competent Authority:— 

1. Articles of amendment in case of the 
company surviving merger. 

2. Articles of dissolution in case of the 
company ceasing to exist after the 
consolidation or merger. 



3* Articles of incorporation in case of a 
new company being formed after the 
consolidation. 

In case of default of the aforesaid time 
limit for filing, responsible persons of the 
company may be severally liable to a for¬ 
feit not exceeding five hundred Yuan. 

Article 71. Rights and obligations of a 
company ceasing to exist after consolida¬ 
tion or merger shall be assumed by the 
surviving or new company. 

Section 6. Liquidation 

Article 72 . The assets of a company 
after dissolution shall be liquidated by all 
of the shareholders unless the shareholders 
shall have designated a liquidator by res¬ 
olution. 

r irticlc 73. In case of liquidation by 
of the shareholders, when death occurs 
to any one of them, participation of the 
deceased in the liquidation shall be under¬ 
taken by his successor. If there arc sev¬ 
eral successors one of them shall he nomi¬ 
nated from among themselves to under¬ 
take the work. 

Article 74. In case a liquidator cannot 
be determined in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of article seventy-two, the court 
may, upon application by an interested 
party, appoint a liquidator. 

Article 75. The court may, if it deems 
it necessary, upon the application of an 
interested party, remove the liquidator, 
provided, that the liquidator chosen by 
shareholders may also be removed by a 
majority vote of the shareholders. 

Article 76. A liquidator shall, within 
fifteen days after having assumed office, 
file a report of the court, setting forth his 
full name, place of residence and date of 
assuming office. 

The removal of a liquidator shall, within 
fifteen days, be reported to the court by 
the shareholders. 

When a liquidator is appointed by the 
court, public announcement shall be made, 
and the same procedure shall be followed 
when a liquidator is removed. 

In case of default of .the time limit for 
filing as provided in paragraph one or 
paragraph two, responsible persons of the 
company may be severally liable to a for¬ 
feit not exceeding five hundred Yuan. 

Article 77. The duties of a liquidator 
are as follows:— 

1, To wind up all pending business. 

2. The collect all outstanding debts and 
to pay off all claims. 

3- To allocate profit or loss. 

4. To allocate the residual assets. 


The liquidator in performing the afore¬ 
said duties shall have power to act in all 
cases on behalf of the company. 

Article 78. When there are several 
liquidators, in executing the business of 
liquidation, the majority shall prevail, pro¬ 
vided, that toward a third party, each 
liquidator shall have the power to repre¬ 
sent the company. 

Article 79. Any restriction imposed 
upon the power of representation of a 
liquidator, shall not be asserted as a de¬ 
fense against a bona fide third party in an 
action. 

Article 80. The liquidator shall, upon 
assuming office, immediately examine the 
financial condition of the company and 
draw up a balance sheet and an inventory 
to be submitted to the shareholders for 
examination. 

Any one who hinders or obstructs the 
aforesaid examination or any liquidator 
who makes a false entry in the balance 
sheet or inventory may be liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

The liquidator shall complete the liqui¬ 
dation within a period of six months. If 
the liquidation cannot be completed within 
a period of six months the liquidator or 
liquidators may apply to the court for an 
extension upon reasonable ground. 

The liquidators shall at any time give 
information on the state of liquidation 
upon enquiry by the shareholders. 

Article 81. The liquidator shall by pub- 
announcement, after having assumed of¬ 
fice, call the creditors to make statements 
of claims and send notice to those cred¬ 
itors as are known to be such by him. 

Article 82. When the assets of a com¬ 
pany are not sufficient to meet its liabili¬ 
ties the liquidator shall immediately file 
an application for a declaration of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

The function of a liquidator shall be 
terminated upon transferring his duties to 
the receiver in bankruptcy. 

A liquidator who fails to apply for dec¬ 
laration of bankruptcy in due course, in 
violation of the provision in paragraph 
one, may be liable to a fine not exceeding 
one thousand Yuan. 

Article 83. A liquidator shall not allo¬ 
cate the assets of the company to the 
shareholders until after all debts to the 
company shall have been paid. 

A liquidator who allocates assets of the 
company in violation of the aforesaid pro¬ 
vision may be liable to a fine not exceed¬ 
ing one thousand Yuan, 



Article 84 The distribution of resi¬ 
dual assets, unless otherwise provided 
for in the articles of incorporation, shall 
be based on the ratio of net contribution 
of such shareholder after allocation of 
profit or loss. 

Article 85. The liquidator shall, within 
fifteen days after winding up the com¬ 
pany, draw up a final statement to be sub¬ 
mitted to shareholders for approval. The 
shareholders shall be deemed to have given 
their approval, if no objection is raised 
within one month after having received 
the said statement, provided, that miscon¬ 
duct on the part of the liquidator shall be 
expected. 

Article 86. The liquidator shall, within 
fifteen days after winding-up the com¬ 
pany, file a report to the court. 

In case of default of the aforesaid time 
limit for filing, the liquidator may be 
liable to a forfeit not exceeding five hun¬ 
dred Yuan. 

Artule 87. The account books, state¬ 
ments and documents relating to business 
and liquidation affairs of the company, 
shall he kept for a period of ten years, 
from the date of completion of liquidation. 
A custodian shall be appointed by a ma¬ 
jority vote of the shareholders 

Article 88 The joint, several and un¬ 
limited liability of the shareholders shall 
terminate five years after filing articles of 
dissolution. 

Chapter IV Unlimited Company with 

Limited Liability Shareholders 

Article 89. An unlimited company with 
limited liability shareholders shall be or-* 
ganized by shareholders of unlimited lia¬ 
bility and shareholders of limited liability. 

The shareholders of limited liability 
shall be liable to the company only to the 
extent of the capital contributed by them. 

Article 90. The provisions of Chapter 
III shall apply mutatis mutandis to an 
unlimited company with limited liability 
shareholders unless otherwise provided for 
in this chapter. 

Article 91. The articles of incorpora¬ 
tion of an unlimited company with limited 
liability shareholders shall, in addition to 
particulars set forth in Article thirty- 
three, state the liability of each share¬ 
holder whether unlimited or limited. 

Article 92. A shareholder of limited 
liability cannot contribute his capital in 
the form of good-will or service. 

Article 93. The appointment or dis¬ 
charge of a managerial officer shall he 


decided by a majority vote of the share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability. 

Article 94. A shareholder of limited 
liability may, at the end of every business 
year examine the accounts, business and 
financial conditions of the company, 

Whenever necessary the court may, 
upon the application of a shareholder of 
limited liability, grant him permission to 
examine at any time the company’s ac- 
counts, business and financial condition! 

Anyone, who hinders or obstructs ex¬ 
amination as provided in paragraph one 
or the preceding paragraph, may be liable 
to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
Yuan. 

Article 95. A shareholder of limited 
liability shall not transfer all or a part of 
his shares without the concurrence of a 
majority of shareholders of unlimited lia¬ 
bility. 

Article 96. A shareholder of limited 
liability may engage in the same business 
as that of the company either on his own 
account or on behalf of another and may 
also become a shareholder of unlimited 
liability in another company or a partner 
in partnership business. 

Article 97. A shareholder of limited 
liability, who leads others to believe that 
he is a shareholder of unlimited liability, 
shall he liable to a bona fide third party 
as though he were a shareholder of un¬ 
limited liability. 

Article 98 A shareholder of limited 
liability cannot conduct the business of 
the company nor represent the company 
in its external affairs. 

Article 99 A shareholder of limited 
liability may not withdraw his shares by 
reason of a declaration of interdiction. 

At the death of a shareholder of limited 
liability his shares shall devolve upon his 
successors. 

Article 100. A shareholder of limited 
liability may withdraw his shares when¬ 
ever necessary with the concurrence of a 
majority of the shareholders of unlimited 
liability or he may apply to the court for 
sanction to withdraw. 

Article 101. A shareholder of limited 
liability may, with the unanimous agree¬ 
ment of shareholders of unlimited liability, 
he expelled under any of the following 
circumstances:— 

1. Non-performance of his obligation to 
contribute his capital share. 

2, Improper conduct detrimental to the 
interest of the company. 



The aforesaid expulsion shall not be 
valid in respect to such shareholders until 
after due notice shall have been given to 
them. 

Article 1()2. An unlimited company 
with limited liability shareholders shall be 
dissolved upon the withdrawal of all 
shareholders of unlimited liability or of 
limited liability. 

Article 103. After dissolution of an 
unlimited company with limited liability 
shareholders, a liquidator may be ap¬ 
pointed in a resolution adopted by a ma¬ 
jority of the shareholders of unlimited 
liability. 

In the absence of the aforesaid resolu¬ 
tion the liquidation of the company shall 
be undertaken by all shareholders of un¬ 
limited liability. 

Article 104. The liquidator as referred 
to in the preceding article, paragraph one, 
may be relieved of his duty by concur¬ 
rence of a majority of shareholders of un¬ 
limited liability. 

Chapter V. Limited Company 

Article 105. A limited company shall 
have not less than two nor more than ten 
shareholders, half of whom shall be resi¬ 
dents within the national territory. 

Shareholders shall, by unanimous agree¬ 
ment, execute, sign and seal the articles of 
incorporation. One copy of such articles 
of incorporation shall be kept in the 
head office of the company and each of the 
shareholders shall also have a copy 

Article 106. The liability of share¬ 
holders to the company shall he limited 
to the extent of the capital contributed by 
each of them 

Article 107. The authorized capital of 
the company shall he paid m full by the 
shareholders and shall not be paid in in¬ 
stalments nor be solicited from outsiders. 

Article 108. Articles of incorporation 
of a limited company shall state the fol¬ 
lowing particulars:—. 

1. Name of the company. 

2. Business to be undertaken 

3. Full name and place of residence of 
each of the shareholders. 

4. Authorized capital of the company 
and the amount contributed by each 
of the shareholders. 

5. Ratio or standard of allocation of 
profit or loss. 

6. Head office, branch offices and their 
location. 


7. Full name of the shareholders des¬ 
ignated if any to conduct the busi¬ 
ness of the company. 

8. Causes of dissolution, if any. 

9. Manner of making public announce¬ 
ment by the company. 

10 The date on which the articles of 
incorporation are executed. 

In case the aforesaid articles of incor¬ 
poration are not kept in the head office or 
a false statement is made therein, respon¬ 
sible persons of the company may be sev¬ 
erally liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand Yuan. 

Article 109. A company shall, within 
fifteen days after execution of the articles 
of incorporation, file an application setting 
forth the following particulars with the 
Competent Authority for incorporation: — 

1. Particulars stated in the preceding 
article and full names of directors 
and supervisors, where such have 
been elected. 

2 Documentary evidence showing full 
payment of contribution to the capi¬ 
tal 

3. In case of any contribution to capital 
other than in cash, full names of such 
shareholders and kind, amount, and 
value or standard of valuation of such 
contribution. 

The Competent Authority shall delegate 
an officer to investigate the particulars 
stated in the aforesaid application. 

If the contnbution to capital in lieu of 
cash is over-estimated in value, the Com¬ 
petent Authority may reduce it. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing in violation of the provi¬ 
sions in paragraph one, responsible per¬ 
sons of the company may be severally 
liable to a forfeit not exceeding five hun¬ 
dred Yuan, and m case of making false 
statements at the time of filing an appli¬ 
cation they may be severally liable to im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding one year, deten¬ 
tion, or a fine not exceeding two thousand 
Yuan. 

Article U0. A company may prescribe 
in its articles of incorporation that eacli 
shareholder shall have one vote irrespec¬ 
tive of the amount of his contribution to 
capital or a number of votes in proportion 
to the amount of contribution to capital. 
In case there is a shareholders’ meeting, 
provisions governing shareholders’ meet¬ 
ing of a company limited by shares shall 
mutatis mutandis apply. 

Provisions in articles one hundred 
seventy-six shall mutatis mutandis apply, 



in case the government or a juristic per¬ 
son becomes a shareholder. 

Article 111. A company shall keep a 
shareholders’ register in its head office 
and record therein the following particu¬ 
lars :— 

1. Amount of contribution of each 
shareholder, and the serial number of 
each certificate of amount contrib¬ 
uted. 

2. Full name and place of residence of 
each of the shareholders. 

3. Date of payment of contribution to 
the capital. 

In case the aforesaid shareholders’ reg¬ 
ister is not kept in the head office or a 
false statement is made therein, responsi¬ 
ble persons of the company may be sev¬ 
erally liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand Yuan, 

Article 112. A company shall, after 
having been incorporated, issue certificates 
of amounts contributed setting forth the 
following particulars:— 

1. The name of the company. 

2. The date of incorporation. 

3. The full name of the shareholder and 
the amount of his contribution to 
capital 

4. The date of issue of the certificate of 
amount contributed. 

Provisions in article one hundred fifty- 
nine, paragraph two, article one hundred 
sixty, and article one hundred sixty-one, 
shall apply uiutatis mutandis to certificates 
of amounts contributed. 

Article 113. In ease there are not di¬ 
rectors elected in the company, certificates 
of amounts contributed shall be signed 
and sealed by the shareholders who con¬ 
duct thf business of the company. 

Article 114. A company shall not re¬ 
duce its authorized capita.. If an increase 
of capital is necessary, it shall be agreed 
upon by a majority of the shareholders, 
provided, however, that in spite of agree¬ 
ment to an increase, a shareholder shall 
have no obligation to contribute to the 
increase, in proportion to the amount he 
originally contributed to the capital. 

Article 115. When the articles of in¬ 
corporation of the company stipulate one 
or several of the shareholders to conduct 
business, provisions in articles thirty-eight 
to fifty-three shall mutatis mutandis apply. 

Article 116. In case directors are 
elected in a company to conduct business, 
provisions governing directors of a com¬ 
pany limited by shares shall mutatis 
mutandis apply. 


Article 117. Shareholders of the com¬ 
pany, who do not conduct business, may, 
from time to time, exercise the power of 
supervision, and provisions in article 
forty-two shall apply mutatis mutandis to 
such exercise of supervisory power. In 
case supervisors are elected, provisions 
governing supervisors of a company lim¬ 
ited by shares shall mutatis mutandis 
apply. 

Article 118. When the government or 
a juristic person becomes a director or 
supervisor of a limited company, provi¬ 
sions in article one hundred eighty-five 
and article two hundred and three shall 
mutatis mutandis apply. 

Article 119. In case there is a mana¬ 
gerial officer in a company, provisions 
governing managerial officers of a com¬ 
pany limited by shares shall mutatis 
mutandis apply. 

Article 120. In case there are elected 
directors and supervisors in a company 
they shall, at the end of every business 
year, prepare documents and accounts in 
accordance with provisions in article two 
hundred twenty-six to two hundred 
twenty-nine. In case there are no direc¬ 
tors and supervisors elected in a company, 
the shareholders, who conduct the busi¬ 
ness, shall prepare documents and ac¬ 
counts in accordance with provisions in 
article two hundred twenty-six and send 
them to each of the shareholders for ap¬ 
proval, and if no objection is raised over 
a period ot one month after delivery they 
shall be deemed to have given their ap¬ 
proval. 

Article 121. The shareholders, who 
conduct the business of the company, or 
directors and supervisors shall not, with¬ 
out the unanimous consent of all share¬ 
holders, transfer all or a part of their 
contribution to the capital of the company 
to other persons. 

The shareholders, who do not conduct 
the business of the company, shall not, 
without the consent of a majority of 
shareholders conducting business, transfer 
all or a part of their contribution to the 
capital of the company to other persons. 

Article 122. When a company allocates 
every fiscal year’s surplus profit, it shall 
first set aside one-tenth of it as a reserve 
fund, provided that when the reserve fund 
amounts to the authorized capital, this 
shall not apply. 

Aside from the aforesaid reserve fund, 
a company may, by provisions in its arti¬ 
cles of incorporation or unanimous agree¬ 
ment of all shareholders, appropriate an¬ 
other sum as a sneeial 



In case of failure to provide for a re¬ 
serve fund in violation of the provisions 
in paragraph one, responsible persons of 
the company may be severally liable to a 
forfeit not exceeding five hundred Yuan. 

Article 123. A company shall not con¬ 
tract outside debts more than twice its 
authorized capital. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who violate the aforesaid provisions may 
be severally liable to a fine not exceeding 
one thousand Yuan. 

Article 124. Provisions in article one 
hundred fifty-four and articles two hun¬ 
dred thirty-one to two hundred thirty-five 
of this law shall apply mutatis mutandis 
to a limited company. 

Article 125 Provisions governing the 
dissolution and liquidation of an unlimited 
company shall apply mutatis mutandis to 
a company where there are shareholders 
Conducting the business, and provisions 
governing the dissolution and liquidation 
of a company limited by shares shall 
apply mutatis mutandis to a company 
where there are directors. 

Chapter VI. Company Limited by Shares 
Section 1. Formation 

Article 126. A company limited by 
shares shall have five or more persons as 
incorporators, more than half of them 
shall be residents within the national ter¬ 
ritory. 

Article 127. The incorporators shall, 
by unanimous agreement, execute, sign 
and seal the articles of incorporation stat¬ 
ing the following particulars .— 

1. Name of the company. 

2. Business to be undertaken. 

3. Authorized capital and par value of 
each share. 

4. Head office, branch offices and their 
location. 

5. Ways of making public announce¬ 
ment by the company. 

6. The number of directors and super¬ 
visors and their tenure of office 

7. The date of execution of the articles 
of incorporation. 

Article 128. The following particulars, 
unless prescribed in the articles of incor¬ 
poration, shall be null and void:— 

L Causes of dissolution, 

2, Issuance of shares above par value. 

3. Special privileges accorded to the in¬ 
corporators and their full names. 

If the aforesaid special privileges ac¬ 
corded to the incorporators are indefinite 


in time and amount a shareholders’ meet¬ 
ing may amend or annul them, provided 
that no vested interests of the incorpora¬ 
tors may be impaired. 

Article 129. The incorporators, after 
having subscribed to the total number of 
the shares, shall pay up the first call for 
payment in proportion to the number of 
shares subscribed and elect directors and 
supervisors. 

The way of the aforesaid election shall 
be decided by a majority vote of the in¬ 
corporators. 

Article 130. The directors and super¬ 
visors shall, after having assumed office, 
immediately file a report with the Com¬ 
petent Authority setting forth the follow¬ 
ing particulars.— 

1. Amount of payment actually made 
for the shares. 

2. In cases of any payment on shares 
on any consideration other than cash, 
the full names of such shareholders 
and the kind, amount, value of such 
consideration and the number of 
shares allotted by the company in 
such cases. 

3. Expenses incurred in the formation 
of the company to be borne by the 
company and the amount of remuner¬ 
ation to be given to incorporators. 

The Competent Authority may delegate 
an officer to investigate the aforesaid re¬ 
port ; and in case of misrepresentation in 
item one, responsible persons of the com¬ 
pany may be severally liable to imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one year, detention, or 
a fine not exceeding two thousand Yuan 

Artiilc 131. The Competent Authority 
may curtail the special privileges accorded 
or remuneration given to the incorporators 
or expenses incurred in forming Ae com¬ 
pany, if found to be excessive after ex¬ 
amination. 

If the payment for shares on any con¬ 
sideration other than cash is over-esti¬ 
mated in value, the Competent Authority 
may reduce the number of shares thus 
allotted or order the shareholder to make 
up the deficiency. 

Article 132. In case the incorporators 
have not subscribed to the total number 
of shares it shall be subscribed by solici¬ 
tation. 

When the aforesaid shares are to be 
solicited, preferred shares may be issued 
in accordance with provisions in article 
one hundred fifty-six. 

Article 133. The incorporators, when 
soliciting shares, shall first prepare and 
file with the Competent Authority a state- 



merit setting forth the following particu¬ 
lars ft>r record i— 

1. Business plan. 

2. Full names, and personal experience 
of the incorporators and number of 
shares subscribed by them. 

3. Rules governing solicitation of shares 

4. Time limit of subscription. 

The aggregate of shares subscribed for 
by the aforesaid incorporators shall not 
be less than one-tenth of the authorized 
capital* and the number of shares sub¬ 
scribed by each of the incorporators shall 
be stated in the rules governing the solic¬ 
itation of shares. 

Article 134. The Rules governing so¬ 
licitation of shares shall state the follow¬ 
ing particulars:— 

1. Particulars set forth in articles one 
hundred twenty-seven and one hun¬ 
dred twenty-eight. 

2. Number of shares subscribed for by 
each of the incorporators. 

3. The amount of money payable on the 
first call. 

4. The time limit for full subscription 
of shares and the statement that if 
the shares are not subscribed in full 
within the said period of time the 
subscribers may revoke their sub¬ 
scription. 

5. In case preferred shares are issued, 
the total number, value of each share, 
payment of amount on first call, and 
particulars provided in article one 
hundred fifty-six. 

Article 135. The incorporators shall 
prepare subscription books, stating all par¬ 
ticulars as set forth in rules governing 
solicitation of shares, so that the sub¬ 
scribers may fill in the number of shares 
to be subscribed, the amount of money 
payable and their places of residence and 
sign and seal it. 

In case shares are issued above par 
value, the subscribers shall specify in the 
subscription books the Amount they agree 
to pay. 

Incorporators who fail to prepare the 
subscription book or make false statements 
therein in violation of the provisions in 
paragraph one, may be severally liable 
to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
Yuan. 

Article 136. Subscribers shall have the 
obligation to pay for the shares they have 
subscribed for in the subscription book. 

Article 137. The issue value of a share 
certificate shall not be less than the par 
value thereof. 


The payment on the first call shall not 
be, less than ope-half of the par value* 

Article 138. When the total number of 
shares has been subscribed, the incorpo¬ 
rators shall immediately press each of the 
subscribers for first payment. 

When shares certificates are issued for 
a consideration in excess of the pat* value 
thereof, the amount of such excess shall 
he collected at the same time with the 
payment on first call. 

Article 139. When subscribers delay in 
meeting the first call for payment, the 
incorporators shall fix a period of not less 
than one month and call upon each sub¬ 
scriber to pay up, declaring that in case 
of default of payment within the stipulated 
period their right shall be forfeited. 

After the incorporators have made the 
aforesaid call the subscribers w’ho fail to 
pay accordingly shall forfeit their rights 
and the shares subscribed by them shall be 
otherwise sold. 

Under the aforesaid circumstances com¬ 
pensation for loss or damage, if any, may 
still be claimed against such defaulting 
subscribers. 

Artule 140. After payment in full on 
the first call the incorporators shall, 
within two months, call an inaugural 
meeting for the formation of the com¬ 
pany. 

Article 141, Provisions in articles one 
hundred seventy-three to one hundred 
seventy-eight, article one hundred eighty, 
paragraphs one and three, and article one 
hundred eighty-one shall apply mutatis 
mutandis to the procedure and resolutions 
of the inaugural meeting held for the for¬ 
mation of the company. 

Article 142. The incorporators shall 
report all matters relating to the forma¬ 
tion of the company at the inaugural 
meeting held for that purpose. 

Incorporators who make false state¬ 
ments in the aforesaid report may be sev¬ 
erally liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand Yuan. 

Article 143 The inaugural meeting 
held for the formation of the company 
shall elect directors and supervisors. 

Article 144. The directors and super¬ 
visors shall investigate the following 
particulars and report to the inaugural 
meeting held for the formation of the 
company:— 

1. Whether the total number of shares 
has been fully subscribed. 

2. Whether the payment on first call 
has been made in full by each sub¬ 
scriber. 



3, Whether the remuneration or special 
privileges to incorporators, shares al¬ 
lotted for consideration other than 
cash, and expenses for the formation 
of the company borne by the com¬ 
pany, are in order. 

In case the directors and supervisors arc 
elected from among the incorporators, the 
inaugural meeting may elect an inspector 
to investigate the aforesaid report. 

Incorporators who hinder or obstruct 
the investigation, and directors, super¬ 
visors or inspectors who make false state¬ 
ments in the report may be severally lia¬ 
ble to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
Yuan. 

Article 145. The inaugural meeting for 
the formation of the company may curtail 
the remuneration given or special privi¬ 
leges accorded to the incorporators and 
expenses incurred in the formation of the 
company borne by the company, if any is 
found to be excessive. 

If the payment on shares other than 
cash is overestimated in value, the inau¬ 
gural meeting may reduce the number of 
shares or order the subscriber to make up 
for the deficiency. 

Article 146. All shares, which have 
been subscribed t >r and those, though sub¬ 
scribed, of which the first call for pay¬ 
ment has not been made, shall be sub¬ 
scribed and paid for by incorporators 
jointly and severally. The same shall ap¬ 
ply to those shares which have been sub¬ 
scribed but eventually revoked 

Article 147. Under circumstances in 
the two preceding articles the company 
may claim against the incorporators for 
compensation for loss or damage, if any. 

Article 148. After a company has been 
permitted to* solicit shares and if later it 
suspends such solicitations for any cause, 
the expenses involved therein shall he 
borne by the incorporators jointly and 
severally. 

Article 149. The inaugural meeting 
for the formation of the company may 
amend the articles of incorporation or 
resolve not to incorporate the company. 

Provisions in article two hundred forty- 
six, paragraph two, shall apply mutatis 
mutandis to the aforesaid amendment of 
the articles of incorporation, and provi¬ 
sions in article two hundred sixty-four 
shall apply mutatis mutandis to the afore¬ 
said resolution not to incorporate the 
company. 

Article 150. If three months have 
elapsed after the total number of shares 
has been subscribed and the first call for 
payment has not been fully met, or, if 


the first call for payment has been fudy 
met, and the incorporators have not called 
the inaugural meeting within two months 
after that, the subscribers may revoke 
their subscription. 

Article 151. The directors shall, after 
they have filed a report pursuant to pro¬ 
visions in article one hundred thirty if 
shares are all subscribed by the incorpo¬ 
rators, or within fifteen days after the 
inaugural meeting if shares are not all 
subscribed by the incorporators, file an 
application for incorporation with the 
Competent Authority setting forth the 
following particulars:— 

1. All particulars set forth in article one 
hundred twenty-seven. 

2 The amount paid up for each share, 

3. In case preferred shares are issued 
tho total number of such shares, value 
of each share and amount paid up 
for each share. 

4 Full names and places of residence of 
directors and supervisors. 

5. The causes of dissolution, if any. 

In case of default of the aforesaid time 
limit for filing, responsible persons of the 
company may be severally liable to a foi- 
feit not exceeding five hundred Yuan; and 
in case of making talse statements at the 
time of filing, responsible persons of the 
company may be severally liable to im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding one year, deten¬ 
tion. or a fine not exceeding two thou¬ 
sand Yuan. 

Article 152. After incorporation of the 
company no subscriber may revoke his 
subscription. 

Artitlc 153 The liability of share¬ 
holders to the company shall be limited 
to payment in full of the shares they have 
subscribed. 

When a company’s assets are below its 
authorize*! capital, a shareholder cannot 
set off the company’s indebtedness to him 
against his payment for shares subscribed. 

Article 154. Even after incorporation 
incorporators of a company shall be 
jointly and severally liable for debts of 
the company incurred prior to incorpora¬ 
tion. 

Section 2. Shares 

Article 155. The capital of a company 
limited by shares shall he divided into 
shares and each share shall be of the same 
par value. 

A part of the aforesaid shares may be 
preferred shares. 

Article 156. When a company issues 
preferred shares the following particulars 



shall be prescribed in the articles of in¬ 
corporation ;— 

1. Order, fixed amount or fixed ratio of 
allocation of dividends on preferred 
shares. 

2. Order, fixed amount or fixed ratio of 
allocation of residual assets of the 
company, 

3. Order of or restriction on the exer¬ 
cise of voting power of preferred 
shareholders. 

4. Other necessary matters on rightb 
and obligations of preferred shares. 

Article 157, If shares are owned by 
several persons the co-owners shall nomi¬ 
nate one of them to exercise their power 

The co-owners of shares shall he jointly 
and severally liable to the company to pay 
for the shares so owned. 

Article 158 A company, until after in¬ 
corporation, shall not issue share certifi¬ 
cates. 

If share certificates are issued in viola¬ 
tion of the aforesaid provision, such share 
certificates shall he null and void, but the 
holders of share certificates may claim 
compensation for loss or damage against 
those who issued the share certificates. 

The aforesaid persons, who have issued 
share certificates, may he severally liable 
to a forfeit not exceeding five hundred 
Y uan. 

Article 159. Share certificates shall he 
serially numbered setting forth the fol¬ 
lowing particulars, signed and sealed by 
not less than three directors:— 

1. The name of the Company. 

2. The date of incorporation. 

3. The number of shares and par value 
of each share. 

4. If shares are paid up in instalments, 
the amount payable on each instal¬ 
ment. 

5. Preferred share certificates shall be 
marked “preferred.” 

6. The date of issuance. 

Registered share certificates shall bear 
the owner's full name, share certificates 
owned by the same person shall hear the 
same name; if another name is used the 
owner’s full name shall also be inserted 
therein. If share certificates are owned 
by the Government or a juristic person 
the title of the government or name of the 
juristic person shall be stated thereon, and 
no other name nor the name of a repre¬ 
sentative only may be stated thereon. 

Article 160. The shares of a company 
shall not be transferred until after incor¬ 
poration, and the shares of incorporators 


shall not be transferred until lone year 
after incorporation. 

f 

Article 161. The transfer of Registered 
share certificates shall not be asserted as 
a defense against the company or a third 
party unless the full name and place of 
residence of the transferee are entered in 
the shareholders’ register and the full 
name of the transferee is inscribed in the 
share certificates, provided, however, that 
no transfer shall be permitted within one 
month prior to a shareholders’ regular 
meeting or within fifteen days prior to & 
special meeting. 

Article 162. A company may issue 
bearer share certificates, provided that 
such issuance shall not be more than one 
half of the total number of shares. 

Article 163. A company shall not pur¬ 
chase any of its own shares nor accept any 
of them as security, provided, however, 
that when a shareholder is in liquidation 
or declared bankruptcy such shares may 
he taken at the current market price in 
payment for his over-due debts incurred 
prior to his liquidation or bankruptcy but 
must be disposed of by sale Within six 
mouths thereafter. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who purchase shares or accept them as 
security or receive them in payment of 
over-due debts at a high price or sell 
them thereafter at a low price in violation 
of the aforesaid provisions, may be sev¬ 
erally liable to imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing one year, detention, or a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding two thousand Yuan. 

Article 164. A company shall not can¬ 
cel its shares unless in compliance with 
provisions for reduction of capital. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who cancel shares in violation of the 
aforesaid provisions, may be severally 
liable to a fine not exceeding one thou¬ 
sand Yuan. 

Article 165. A company shall, upon 
each call for payment for shares, send 
notice of call to each of the shareholders. 

If the payments for shares are forth¬ 
coming when due, the company may fix 
another period of not less than one month 
and send further notice of call to each of 
the shareholders to make payment and 
make a public announcement to the same 
effect, stating that in default of payment 
the shareholders’ right shall be forfeited. 

After the company has given the afore¬ 
said notice of call and made public an¬ 
nouncement, if the shareholders still fail 



to tnakc payment, their rights as share¬ 
holders shall be forfeited. 

In case of default of the time limit pro¬ 
vided in this article for notice of call and 
public announcement, responsible persons 
of the company may be severally liable to 
a forfeit not exceeding five hundred Yuan 

Article 166. A shareholder, who delays 
payment, may be charged interest and, if 
the articles of incorporation prescribed a 
penalty, the company may claim for it. 

Artide 167. If shareholders, whose 
rights have been forfeited, hold shares by 
transfer, the company may, by fixing a 
period of not less than one month, call 
each of the transferors to make good the 
payment for shares within the stipulated 
period. 

The transferor, who, after having re¬ 
ceived the aforesaid notice of call, first 
answers the call for payment, shall ac¬ 
quire the share, and if no payment is 
forthcoming after expiration of the period 
the company may dispose of the share by 
auction 

When the sum thin realized at the auc¬ 
tion is not sufficient to meet the payment, 
the company may claim against the orig¬ 
inal shareholder and the transferors for 
the deficit. 

Article 168. The liability of a trans¬ 
feror as provided in the preceding article 
shall be terminated after the lapse of one 
year from the date of entry of transfer in 
the shareholders’ register. 

Article 169. Unless the shares issued 
have been paid in full a company shall not, 
upon the application of a shareholder, 
issue bearer share certificates. 

Holders of bearer share certificates mav 
at any time apply to have them converted 
into registered share certificates. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who issue bearer share certificates in vio¬ 
lation of the provisions in paragraph one 
may be severally liable to a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding one thousand Yuan 

Article 170. A shareholders’ register 
shall be serially numbered and contain 
the following particulars: 

!. The full name and place of residence 
of each of the shareholders. 

2. The number of shares held by each 
shareholder and the serial numbers 
of his share certificates. 

3. The paid-up amount on each share 
and the date of payment. 

4. The date of issuing the share cer¬ 
tificates. 


5. If bearer share certificates are issued, 
the number and serial numbers of 
shares and the date of issue. 

6. If preferred shares are issued, the 
word “preferred” shall be marked. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who fail to keep a shareholders’ register 
at the head office or make false statements 
therein, may he severally liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Section 3, Shareholders’ Meeting 

. Irticle 171, Shareholders’ meetings arc 
of two kinds: 

1. Regular meeting of shareholders to 
be held at least once a year. 

2. Special meeting of shareholders to be 
held when necessary. 

Article 172. A shareholders’ meeting 
shall be convened by the directors 

Article 173. Resolutions at a share¬ 
holders’ meeting shall, unless otherwise 
provided for in this law, he adopted by a 
majority vote of the shareholders present, 
who represent more than half of the total 
number of voting shares. 

W hen the number of shareholders pres¬ 
ent docs not constitute the aforesaid quo¬ 
rum, a tentative resolution may be passed 
by a majority of those present, and a no¬ 
tice of the tentative resolution shall he 
given to each of the shareholders; if 
bearer share certificates have been issued, 
such tentative resolution shall also be 
publicly announced. Another meeting 
shall he convened within one month, in 
which the resolution may be adopted by a 
majority of those present. 

Article 174. Shareholders shall have 
one vote for each share they hold, but the 
articles of incorporation may prescribe a 
restriction on the number of votes of 
shareholders holding more than eleven 
shares. 

Article 175. A shareholder may dele¬ 
gate a proxy to be present at a sharehold¬ 
ers meeting, provided that a power of 
attorney be given 

The aforesaid proxy may not necessa¬ 
rily be a shareholder. 

Article 176, When the government or 
a juristic person becomes a shareholder 
its proxy shall not be limited to one per¬ 
son, provided that the voting power that 
may be exercised shall be calculated on 
the basis of the total number of voting 
shares it holds. 

Article 177. A shareholder, who has a 
personal interest in the matter under di$« 



cussion at a meeting which may impair 
the interest of the company shah not vote 
nor exercise the voting power on behalf 
of another shareholder. 

Article 178. A holder of bearer certifi¬ 
cates cannot attend a meeting, unless he 
shall have deposited his share certificates 
with the company five days before the 
meeting. 

Article 179. Shareholders, who hold 
more than one twentieth of the total num¬ 
ber of shares, may, on proposals stated in 
writing and due reasons given for them, 
request the directors to convene a special 
meeting of shareholders. 

If the directors fail to give notice con¬ 
vening a meeting within fifteen days after 
the presentation of the aforesaid request, 
the shareholders may apply to the Local 
Competent Authority for a sanction to 
convene the meeting themselves. 

Article 180 A notice to convene a 
regular meeting shall be given to each 
shareholder one month in advance and a 
public announcement to holders of bearer 
share certificates shall be made forty days 
in advance. 

A notice to convene a special meeting 
shall be given to each shareholder fifteen 
days in advance and a public announce¬ 
ment to holders of hearer share certificates 
shall be made twenty days in advance. 

Notice and public announcement shall 
state the object of the meeting but notice 
to shareholders is only confined to those 
who reside within the national territory. 

In case of default in the time limit for 
notice and public announcement as pro¬ 
vided in paragraphs one ami two, respon¬ 
sible persons of the company may be liable 
to a forfeit not exceeding five hundred 
Yuan. 

Article 181. Resolutions adopted at a 
shareholders' meeting shall he recorded in 
the minute of the proceedings, and signed 
and sealed by the chairman. 

The minute shall also record the time, 
place of meeting, name of the chairman 
and the way by which resolutions have 
been adopted. 

The minutes shall be kept together with 
the list of shareholders present in the 
meeting and power of attorney of proxies. 

Responsible persons of the company; 
who fail to keep minutes and power of 
attorney of proxies and list of sharehold¬ 
ers present in the meeting in violation of 
the aforesaid provisions or make false 
entries therein may be severally liable to 
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Article 182, The shareholders’ meeting 
may examine statements and records ox * 
accounts prepared by the directors and 
the report of the supervisors and resolve 
on the allocation of surplus profit and 
dividend. 

For the purpose of the aforesaid exam¬ 
ination, the shareholders’ meeting may ap¬ 
point an inspector. 

Any one who hinders or obstructs the 
examination as provided in the preceding 
two paragraphs may he liable" to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand Yuan* 

Article 183. When the convening of 
shareholders' meeting or any resolution 
adopted therein is in violation of law or 
ordinance or the articles of incorporation 
the shareholders may, within one month 
from the date of adoption of the resolu¬ 
tion, apply to the court to declare the res¬ 
olution null and void. 

Section 4. Directors 

Article 184. A company shall have at 
least three directors to be elected at thte 
shareholders’ meeting from among the 
shareholders; more than one half of the 
directors must have places of residence 
within the national territory. 

Article 185. When the government or 
a juristic person becomes a shareholder 
of a company, the number of directors it 
may designate shall be proportionate to 
the amount of shares subscribed, and pre¬ 
scribed m the articles of incorporation. 

The aforesaid directors may be changed 
at any time as their personal duties may 
so require. 

Article 18b. When a director transfers 
all of his shares during his term of office, 
he shall ipso facto be discharged from his 
office* 

Article 187. The remuneration of di¬ 
rectors, if not prescribed in the articles of 
incorporation, shall be determined by a 
shareholders’ meeting. 

Article 188. The term of office of di- 
rectors shall not exceed three years, but 
they shall be eligible for re-election. 

Article 189. A director may at any 
time be removed from office by a resolu¬ 
tion adopted at a shareholders’ meeting, 
provided, however, that if a definite term 
of office is specified and his removal be¬ 
fore its expiration is without reasonable 
grounds, the director may claim compen¬ 
sation against the company for any loss 
resulting therefrom. 

Article 190. When the posts of one- 
third of the directorate have been vacated, 



convened *o elect directors to fill up va¬ 
cancies. 

Should the post of a director be vacant, 
and should there be a necessity that it 
should not be so the candidate with the 
next highest vote at the original election 
may act as director. 

Article 191, The transaction of busi¬ 
ness by the directors, unless otherwise 
prescribed in the articles of incorporation, 
shall be decided by a majority vote. The 
Same shall apply to the appointment and 
discharge of managerial officers.. 

Article 192. When directors must act 
en bloc in their functions a board of 
directors may be organized. 

The organization, convening and way 
of adopting resolutions shall be prescribed 
in the articles of incorporation. 

Article 193. A company may, in ac¬ 
cordance with its articles of incorporation, 
have one chairman of the board of direc¬ 
tors, and one or several managing direc¬ 
tors to be chosen by and from among 
directors to represent the company. 

The chairman of the board and manag¬ 
ing directors must have their place of 
residence within the national territory. 

The chairman of the board must have 
Chinese nationality and, if there is no 
chairman of the hoard, one of the directors 
who represent the company, must have 
Chinese nationality. 

Provisions in article forty-eight, article 
fifty-one and article fifty-two, shall apply 
mutatis mutandis to the chairman of the 
board, managing director or directors, who 
represent the company. 

Article 194. Directors shall keep at 
the head office and branch offices copies 
of the articles of incorporation, minutes 
of resolutions adopted at every share¬ 
holders’ meeting, balance sheet and state¬ 
ment of profit and loss; and shall also 
keep in the head office the shareholders’ 
register and counterfoil of corporate 
bonds. 

Shareholders and creditors of the com¬ 
pany may, at any time, request access to 
the aforesaid books and records and copies 
of the articles of incorporation. 

Responsible persons of the company 
who fail to keep copies of the articles of 
incorporation and books and records in 
violation of the provisions in paragraph 
one, or make false statements in the arti¬ 
cles of incorporation and hooks and rec¬ 
ords, or refuse access * without adequate 
reasons in violation of the aforesaid pro¬ 
visions, may be severally liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 


Article 195, When a company has lost 
one-third of its capital the directors shall 
at once convene a shareholders* meeting 
and submit their report. 

When the assets of the company are 
evidently insufficient to meet its liabilities 
the directors shall at once file an appli¬ 
cation for a declaration of bankruptcy. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who violate the provisions m paragraph 
one, or in the preceding paragraph, may 
be severally liable to a fine not exceeding 
one thousand Yuan. 

Article 196. The directors, in conduct¬ 
ing business, shall act in accordance with 
laws and ordinances, articles of incorpora¬ 
tion and resolutions adopted in sharehold¬ 
ers' meetings. 

A director, who violates the aforesaid 
provisions thereby causing loss or damage 
to the company, shall be liable to compen¬ 
sate the company, provided, however, that 
a director whose disagreement appears on 
record or is expressed m writing, shall be 
exempted from liability. 

Article 197. When a shareholders’ 
meeting resolves to institute an action 
against a director, the company shall, 
within one month after the date of such a 
resolution, proceed with the action. 

Article 198. Shareholders, who hold 
more than one-tenth of the total number 
of shares, may, on behalf of the company, 
institute an action against a director. 

Under the aforesaid circumstances, the 
court may, upon application by a super¬ 
visor, order such shareholders who insti¬ 
tute the action to furnish appropriate 
security. 

If the company sustains loss or damage 
as a consequence of losing the lawsuit, 
the shareholders instituting the action 
shall be liable to compensate the company. 

Article 199. In case of a lawsuit be¬ 
tween the company and a director, the 
supervisor shall act on behalf of the com¬ 
pany, unless otherwise provided by law. 
The shareholders’ meeting may also ap¬ 
point some other person to act on behalf 
of the company in a lawsuit. 

Section 5. Supervisors 

Article 200. Supervisors of a company 
shall be elected at a shareholders’ meeting 
from among the shareholders; among 
them at least one must have his place of 
residence within the national territory. 

Article 201. The remuneration of su¬ 
pervisors, if not prescribed in the articled 
of incorporation, shall be determined by 
the shareholders’ meeting. 
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AHkle 202, The term of office of su¬ 
pervisors shall be one year, but they shall 
be eligible for re-election. 

Article 203. Provisions in article one 
hundred eighty-five, article one hundred 
eighty-six and article one hundred eighty- 
nine shall apply mutatis mutandis to su¬ 
pervisors. 

Article 204. A supervisor may at any 
time investigate the financial condition of 
the company, examine books, records and 
documents, and request the directors to 
report on the state of business of the com¬ 
pany. 

Any one, who hinders or obstructs the 
act of inspection or examination of a su¬ 
pervisor in violation of the aforesaid pro¬ 
visions, may be liable to a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 205. A supervisor shall verify 
all statements and records of account in 
books and documents submitted by the 
directors to the shareholders’ meeting and 
investigate the actual condition in order 
to make a report of his findings to the 
shareholders* meeting. 

A supervisor who makes false state¬ 
ments in violation of the aforesaid provi¬ 
sions may he liable to a fine not exceeding 
one thousand Yuan. 

Article 206. A supervisor may, on be¬ 
half of the company, engage a lawyer or 
a public accountant to undertake the work 
prescribed in the two preceding articles, 
at the expense of the company. 

Article 207. A supervisor may, when 
deemed necessary, convene a shareholders' 
meeting. 

Article 208. Supervisors may each ex¬ 
ercise the power of supervision individ¬ 
ually. 

Article 209 A supervisor shall not be 
concurrently a director or a managerial 
officer of the company. 

Article 210. When a director is en¬ 
gaged in a negotiation with the company 
on his own account or on behalf of an¬ 
other, the supervisor shall he the repre¬ 
sentative of the company. 

Article 211. A supervisor shall be lia¬ 
ble to compensate the company for any 
loss or damage arising from a non-per¬ 
formance of his duty. 

Article 212. When a shareholders’ 
meeting resolves to institute an action 
against a supervisor, the company shall, 
within one month after the date of reso¬ 
lution, proceed with the action. 


The representative other than a direc¬ 
tor in the aforesaid lawsuit may be ap¬ 
pointed by the shareholders’ meeting. 

Article 213. Shareholders, who hold 
more than one-tenth of the total number 
of shares, may on behalf of the company, 
institute an action against a supervisor. 

Under the aforesaid circumstances, the 
court may, upon application by a direc¬ 
tor, order such shareholders who institute 
the action to furnish appropriate security. 

If the company sustains loss or damage 
as a consequence of losing the lawsuit, the 
si areholders instituting the action shall be 
liable to compensate the company. 

Section 6. Managerial Officer 

Article 214. A company may, in ac¬ 
cordance with its articles of incorporation, 
have a general manager or manager. 

Article 215. The appointment or dis¬ 
charge of a general manager or manager 
shall be decided by a majority vote of the 
directors. 

Article 216. The remuneration of the 
general manager or manager shall be de¬ 
termined by a majority vote of the direc¬ 
tors. 

Article 217. The duty and power of a 
general manager or manager may, other 
than what is provided in the articles of 
incorporation of the company, be stipu¬ 
lated in a contract. 

Article 218. A general manager or 
manager shall not hold the same post in 
another company, nor engage in the same 
business on his own account or on behalf 
of another. 

Article 2J9. A general manager or 

manager shall not modify or alter the res¬ 
olutions adopted by the directors nor ex¬ 
ceed the scope of his prescribed authority. 

Article 220. A general manager or 

manager who violates laws or ordinances, 
articles of incorporation or resolutions 
adopted by the directors, thereby causing 
loss or damage to the company, shall be 
liable to compensate the company. 

Article 221. A general manager or 

manager shall sign all statements and rec¬ 
ords of accounts as provided in article two 
.hundred twenty-six and assume liability 
therefrom 

Article 222. A company may, in ac¬ 
cordance with its articles of incorporation, 
have one or more assistant general man¬ 
agers or assistant managers to assist tbe 
general manager or manager. : 



Arikh 223. Provisions in the articles 
two hundred fifteen to two hundred 
twenty-one shall apply nuitatis mutandis 
to assistant general managers or assistant 
managers. 

Article 224. Any restriction imposed by 
a company on the duty and power of man¬ 
agerial officers is not valid as a defense 
against a bona fide third party in an 
action. 

Article 225, A company shall within 
fifteen days after the appointment of a 
managerial officer, file the following par¬ 
ticulars with the Competent Authority: 

“I. The full name and place of residence 
v of the managerial officer 

2. Whether the managerial officer is a 
shareholder or a director. 

3. The date on which the managerial 
officer assumes his duty. 

Section 7. Accounts 

Article 226. At the close of every busi¬ 
ness year, the directors shall prepare the 
following statements and records of ac¬ 
counts and pass them on to the super¬ 
visors for examination thirty days prior 
to the regular meeting of shareholders: 

1. A report of the year's business. 

2. A balance sheet. 

3. An inventory. 

4. A statement of profit and loss. 

5. A proposal for allocation of surplus 
profit. 

The supervisors may request directois 
td hand in the aforesaid statements and 
records of accounts in advance for exami¬ 
nation. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who make false entries in any of the 
statements and records of accounts as pre¬ 
scribed in paragraph one. may he severally 
liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
Yuan 

Article 227. The statements and rec¬ 
ords of accounts prepared by the directors 
and the report made by the supervisors 
shall be placed at the head office for in¬ 
spection at any time by the shareholders 
ten days prior to the regular shareholders’ 
meeting. 

The aforesaid shareholders may bring 
their lawyers or public accountants for the 
said inspection. 

Article 228. The directors shall submit 
all statements and records of accounts 
prepared by them to the shareholders’ 
meeting for approval after which the 
directors shall give each of the share¬ 
holders copies of the balance sheet, state¬ 


ment of profit and loss, and the resolution 
for allocation of surplus profit. 

The creditors of the company may re¬ 
quest a copy of the aforesaid documents 
and resolution or have copies of them 
made. 

Article 229. Only after all the state¬ 
ments and records of accounts have been 
approved by the shareholders’ meeting 
shall directors and supervisors be deemed 
to have been discharged from their liabil¬ 
ities, but any improper conduct on the 
part of directors or supervisors shall be 
excepted. 

Article 230. A company, when allo¬ 
cating its current surplus profit of every 
business year, shall first set aside one- 
tenth of it as reserve fund, but when the 
reserve fund is as much as the authorized 
capital then this provision shall not apply. 

Aside from the aforesaid reserve fund, 
the company may. in accordance with 
provisions tit its articles of incorporation, 
or by resolution of the shareholders’ 
meeting, set aside another sum as special 
reserve fund. 

Proceeds realized from issuing share 
certificates m excess of their par value, 
shall he credited in their entirety to the 
reserve fund. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who fail to set aside sums for the reserve 
fund m violation of the provisions in para¬ 
graph one, may he severally liable to a 
fine not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 231. A company shall not pay 
dividends unless its losses shall have been 
covered and sums set aside for its reserve 
fund in accordance with the provisions in 
the preceding article 

A company shall not pay dividends 
when there is no surplus profit, but when 
the reserve fund exceeds the authorized 
capital or the sums set aside for the re¬ 
serve fund from surplus profit in profit¬ 
able years exceeds two-tenths of such 
profits, the company may, in order to 
uphold the value of its shares, distribute 
the amount in excess as dividends. 

Responsible persons of the company 
who pay dividends in violation of the pro¬ 
visions in paragraph one or ttvo, may sev¬ 
erally be liable to imprisonment not ex¬ 
ceeding one year, detention or a fine not 
exceeding two thousand Yuan. 

Article 232. When dividends have been 
paid in violation of the provision in the 
preceding article creditors of the company 
may request rescission of dividends. 

Article 233. A company which ac¬ 
cording to the nature of its business re¬ 
quires more than two years’ preparation 



from the date of incorporation before it 
can commence business, may, with the 
sanction of the Competent Authority, pre¬ 
scribe m its articles of incorporation for 
payment of dividends prior to the com¬ 
mencement of business. 

Article 234, The payment of dividends, 
unless otherwise prescribed in the articles 
of incorporation, shall be proportionate to 
the paid-up capital of each of the share¬ 
holders. 

Artidc 23S. Shareholders, who hold 
more than one-twentieth of the total num¬ 
ber of shares, may apply to the court for 
the appointment of an examiner to exam¬ 
ine the business, accounts and financial 
condition of the company. 

The court may, whenever necessary on 
the basis of the examiner’s report, order 
the supervisor to convene a shareholders’ 
meeting. 

Any one who hinders or obstructs the 
examiner in the prosecution of his work, 
or a supervisor who fails to convene a 
shareholders’ meeting in defiance of the 
order of the court may be liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Section 8. Corporate Bonds 

Article 236. A company may, after a 
resolution by the directors, issue bonds, 
provided that the reasons and facts related 
thereto, shall be reported to the share¬ 
holders’ meeting. 

Article 237. The total amount of the 
corporate bonds shall not exceed the net 
remainder of all assets after deducting all 
liabilities. 

Article 238. When corporate bonds are 
to be issued the directors shall file an ap¬ 
plication setting forth the following par¬ 
ticulars with the Local Competent Au¬ 
thority for transmission to the Central 
Competent Authority for approval, after 
whicn a public announcement shall also be 
made: 

1. The name of the company. 

2. The total amount of corporate bonds 
and the value of each bond. 

3. The rate of interest on the corporate 
bonds. 

4. How and when the bonds are to be 
amortized. 

5. The amount still to be amortized of 
previous issue of corporate bonds. 

6. The value at which the corporate 
bonds are to be issued or the mini¬ 
mum value of each, 

7. The authorized capital of the com¬ 
pany and the total amount of its 
paid-up capital 


8. The net remainder of all assets aftet 
deducting all liabilities of the com- f 
pany. 

9. The competent authority approving 
the issue, date of such approval and 
full names of attesting lawyer and 
public accountants. 

10. The name of underwriter, if any. 

Article 239. Directors of the company 
shall prepare a book of subscription o£ 
corporate bonds, stating the particulars as 
set forth in the preceding article, and sub¬ 
scribers shall fill in the amount subscribed 
therein and their places of residence, sign¬ 
ing and sealing the same. 

Article 240. When the corporate bonds 
have been subscribed in full, the directors 
shall request each subscriber to pay in full 
the amount thus subscribed. 

The directors shall, within fifteen days 
after having received the full amount 
therefrom, file a report to that effect with 
the Competent Authority. 

Article 241. Each bond shall bear a 
serial number, date of issue and particu¬ 
lars as set forth in article two hundred 
thirty-eight, paragraph one, items one to 
four, and be signed and sealed by three or 
more directors. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who make false statements in the bond 
certificate, may be severally liable to a 
fine not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 242. The counterfoil of bonds 
shall bear the serial number of all bonds 
and set forth the following particulars: 

1. The full names and places of resi¬ 
dence of bondholders. 

2. The particulars as set forth in article 
two hundred thirty-eight, paragraph 
one, items two to four. 

3. Date of issue of the bonds. 

4. The date on which each bond is pro¬ 
cured by a bondholder. 

5. The name of underwriter, if any. 

Responsible persons of the company* 
who make false entries in the counterfoil 
of bonds, may be severally liable to a fine 
not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 243. If the proceeds realized 
from the issue of bonds are not applied to 
the stipulated use, responsible persons of 
the company may be severally liable to 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, de¬ 
tention or a fine not exceeding two thou¬ 
sand Yuan, and to compensate the com¬ 
pany for any loss or damage arising 
therefrom, 

Article 244. In case of transfer of a 
registered bond such transfer cannot be 
asserted as a — 



or a third party in an action, unless the 
full name and place of residence of the 
transferee shall have been recorded in the 
counterfoil and his full name inscribed on 
the bond certificate. 

Article 245. Shareholders of bearer 
bonds may at any time apply to have them 
converted into registered bonds. 

Section 9. Modification or Alteration of 

the Articles of Incorporation 

Article 246. A company shall not mod¬ 
ify or alter its articles of incorporation 
without a resolution passed at a share¬ 
holders’ meeting. 

Such a resolution must be adopted by a 
majority vote of the shareholders present 
at the shareholders' meeting and such 
shareholders must represent over two- 
thirds of the total number of shares enti¬ 
tling holders thereof to vote. 

Article 247. A company shall not in¬ 
crease its capital unless all the shares shall 
have been paid-up in full. 

Article 248. A company may, when 
increasing its capital, issue preferred 
shares. 

Article 249. Preferred shares, issued 
by a company, may be redeemed out of 
surplus profits or of proceeds realized 
from an issue of new shares, provided that 
the privileges of the preferred sharehold¬ 
ers in accordance with the articles of in¬ 
corporation shall not he impaired thereby. 

Article 250. In case a company has is¬ 
sued preferred shares, any modification or 
alteration in the articles of incorporation 
prejudicial to privileges of the preferred 
shareholders must be adopted by a resolu¬ 
tion passed at a preferred shareholders’ 
meeting besides a resolution to the same 
effect adopted in the shareholders’ meet¬ 
ing. 

Provisions governing a shareholders* 
meeting shall apply mutatis mutandis to a 
preferred shareholders’ meeting. 

Article 251. When a company issues 
new shares, the old shareholders shall 
have a pre-emptive right to subscribe for 
them proportionate to the amount of their 
original shares and the remainder after 
such subscription, may be subscribed for 
by other shareholders or offered to the 
public. 

Article 252. When a company increases 
its capital, if any person wishes to pay a 
consideration in lieu of cash for shares, 
the name of such a person, the kind of 
consideration* and the number of shares 
to be allotted shall he decided in the same 
meeting in which the increase of capital 
is to be decided. 


Article 253. When a company in¬ 
creases its share issue the directors shall 
prepare subscription books setting forth 
the following particulars, so that subscrib¬ 
ers may fill in the number of shares sub¬ 
scribed, amount to be paid, and their place 
of residence, signing and scaling tfic 
same: 

1. Particulars as set forth in article one 
hundred twenty-seven, items one to 
six, article one hundred twenty-eight 
and article one hundred thirty, item 
two. 

2. The date of the resolution for in¬ 
crease of capital 

3. The total amount of increase in cap¬ 
ital and value of each share. 

4. The amount payable on first call. 

5. In case preferred shares are to be 
issued, tlie total number of such 
shares, value of each share, amount 
payable on first call and particulars 
as set forth in article one hundred 
fifty-six. 

6. In case several classes of preferred 
shares arc to be issued at the same 
time, the total number of shares in 
each class, value of each share, 
amount on first call and particulars 
as set forth in article one hundred 
fifty-six 

If several classes of preferred shares are 
issued at the same time a subscriber shall 
fill in the subscription book the class and 
number of shares to be subscribed by him. 

Article 254. When a company increases 
its capital, the directors shall, after first 
call for payment has been met in full, 
convene a shareholders’ meeting to report 
on matters relating to subscription of new 
shares. 

Article 255 A supervisor shall inves¬ 
tigate the following matters and report his 
findings to the shareholders’ meeting. 

1. Whether the new shares have been 
subscribed in full. 

2. Whether first call for payment on 
new shares has been met in full. 

3. Whether the number of shares al¬ 
lotted for consideration other than 
cash is appropriate. 

For the aforesaid investigation and re¬ 
port the shareholders’ meeting may ap¬ 
point some other person as inspector. 

Any one, who hinders or obstructs a 
supervisor or an inspector when so en¬ 
gaged and any supervisor or inspector who 
makes after an investigation false state¬ 
ments in reports to the shareholders’ meet¬ 
ing, may be severally liable to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand Yuan. 



Article 256. After a company has in¬ 
creased its capital the shareholders’ meet¬ 
ing shall elect new directors and super¬ 
visors. 

Article 257. After the conclusion of 
the shareholders’ meeting referred to in 
article two hundred fifty-four, the direc¬ 
tors shall, within fifteen days file a report 
setting forth the following particulars 
with the Local Competent Authority for 
transmission to the Central Competent 
Authority for record: 

1. The total amount of capital increased. 

2. The date of the resolution for an in¬ 
crease in capital. 

3. The amount paid for each new share. 

4. In case of an issue of preferred 
shares, the classes of such preferred 
shares, the total number of preferred 
shares in each class, value of each 
share in each class and the amount 
paid. 

No new share certificates shall he is¬ 
sued and no new shares shall he trans¬ 
ferred prior to registration. 

In case of default in the time limit in 
paragraph one for filing or in case of an 
issue of new share certificates without reg¬ 
istration in violation of the aforesaid 
proxism, responsible persons of the com¬ 
pany may be severally liable to a forfeit 
not exceeding five hundred Yuan. Re¬ 
sponsible persons of the company who 
make false statements in filing a report on 
an increase in capital, may be severally 
liable to imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, detention, or a fine not exceeding 
two thousand Yuan. 

Article 258. The new share certificates 
to be issued to increase the capital of the 
company must be serially numbered, stat¬ 
ing the number of shares and the follow¬ 
ing particulars and they must be signed 
and sealed by three or more directors. 

1. The name of the company. 

2. The date of registration of an in¬ 
crease in capital. 

3. The total of the increased number of 
shares and value of each share. 

4. In case preferred shares are issued, 
the classes of preferred shares, total 
number of shares in each class and 
value of each share. 

5. In case the payment for shares thus 
increased is to be made by instal¬ 
ment, the amount payable in each in¬ 
stalment and the amount already 
paid up. 

Responsible persons of the company 
who make false statements in the afore¬ 
said new shares certificates may be sev¬ 


erally liable to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand Yuan, ; 

Article 259. Provisions in artictes one 
hundred thirty-six to one hundred thirty- 
nine, and articles one hundred fifty-five 
to one hundred fifty-seven, shall apply 
mutatis mutandis to subscription of new 
shares. 

Article 260. In case of replacement of 
old share certificates by new ones as a 
result of a reduction in capital, the com¬ 
pany shall, after the registration of such 
reduction in capital, fix a period of not 
less than six months within which to 
notify all shareholders to exchange their 
share certificates, failing which the share¬ 
holders' rights may be forfeited. 

Any shareholder who fails to make the 
aforesaid exchange within the stipulated 
period, shall be forfeited of his right and 
the company may dispose of his shares by 
auction and pay the proceeds realized at 
the auction to the said shareholder. 

In case of default in the time limit for 
notice in this article, responsible persons 
of the company may be severally liable to 
a forfeit not exceeding five hundred Yuan. 

Article 261. In case of a consolidation 
of shares as a result of reduction in capital 
the provisions in paragraph two of the 
preceding article shall apply mutatis mu¬ 
tandis to those shares unsuitable for con¬ 
solidation. 

Article 262. Provisions in article 
sixty-seven and article sixty-eight shall 
apply mutatis mutandis to a reduction ill 
capital. 

Section 10. Dissolution 

Article 263. A company limited by 
shares shall be dissolved for any of the 
following reasons: 

1. Occurrence of the cause of dissolu¬ 
tion as provided in the articles of 
incorporation. 

2. Completion or impossibility of com¬ 
pletion of the business undertaken by 
the company. 

3. Resolution adopted at a shareholders’ 
meeting. 

4. When the shareholders of registered 
share certificates are less than five 
persons. 

5. Consolidation of merger with another 
company. 

6 Bankruptcy. 

7. Order for dissolution. 

Article 264. A resolution on dissolu¬ 
tion or consolidation or merger of the 
company at a shareholders’ meeting must 
be adopted by a majority vote of the 
shareholders present who represent over 



three-fourths of the total number of shares 
entitled to vote With respect thereto. 

Article 265. When a company is to be 
dissolved for any cause other than bank¬ 
ruptcy, the directors shall at once notify 
each of the shareholders and make a pub¬ 
lic announcement to the effect 

Article 266 . Provisions in articles 
sixty-seven to seventy-one shall apply 
mutatis mutandis to a company dissolved 
by consolidation or merger. 

Section 11. Liquidation 

Article 267. In case of dissolution of a 
company for any cause other than a con¬ 
solidation or merger or bankruptcy, the 
directors shall act as liquidators, unless 
the articles of incorporation provide other¬ 
wise, or the shareholders’ meeting elect 
liquidators. 

If no liquidator can be appointed pur¬ 
suant to the aforesaid provisions the court 
may, upon application by an interested 
party, appoint a liquidator. 

Article 268. A liquidator, with the ex¬ 
ception of one appointed by the court, may 
be removed by a resolution adopted at a 
shareholders’ meeting. 

The court may, upon an application by 
a supervisoi or shareholders who hold 
more than one-tenth of the total number 
of shares, remove the liquidator. 

Article 269. A liquidator, within the 
scope of carrying out the business of liqui¬ 
dation, shall have the same rights and 
obligations as directors, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 

Article 270. The remuneration of a 
liquidator not appointed by the court shall 
be determined by a shareholders’ meeting, 
and the remuneration of a liquidator ap¬ 
pointed by the court shall be decided by 
the court. 

Liquidation expenses and the remunera¬ 
tion of liquidators shall be a first charge 
on the available assets of the company. 

Article 27 1. The liquidator shall, after 
having assumed office, examine the finan¬ 
cial condition of the company, prepare a 
balance sheet and inventory and submit 
them to a shareholdei s’ meeting for ap¬ 
proval. 

Any one, who hinders or obstructs the 
said examination in violation of the afore¬ 
said provisions, or a liquidator who makes 
false statements in the records of accounts 
thus prepared, may be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 272. The residual assets re¬ 
maining after discharge of all liabilities, 
shall be distributed to the shareholders in 


proportion to the amount of payment for 
shares by each of them, but in case the 
company has issued preferred shares and 
the articles of incorporation have provided 
otherwise, this shall not apply. 

Article 273. Within fifteen days after 
completion of liquidation the liquidator 
shall prepare a statement of income and 
expenditure during the period of liquida¬ 
tion, and a statement of profit and loss 
and submit the same with all books and 
records of the company to the sharehold¬ 
ers’ meeting for approval. 

The shareholders’ meeting may appoint 
an inspector to examine whether the 
aforesaid books and records are in order. 

Only after the books and records have 
been approved by a shareholders’ meeting 
shall a liquidator be relieved of his respon¬ 
sibility by the company, but any improper 
conduct on the part of the liquidator shall 
be excepted. 

Any one, who hinders or obstructs the 
said examination in violation of the pro¬ 
visions in paragraph two, may be liable to 
a fine not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Artitlc 274 All the hooks and records 
of the company shall be preserved ten 
years from the date of filing a report on 
the completion of liquidation. The cus¬ 
todian shall he designated by the court 
upon an application by the liquidator and 
other interested party. 

Article 275. If there are assets to be 
distributed after completion of liquidation, 
the court may, upon application by an 
interested party, appoint a liquidator to 
distribute such assets. 

Article 276. Provisions in article sev¬ 
enty-six, article seventy-seven, articles 
seventy-nine to eighty-three and article 
eighty-six shall apply mutatis mutandis 
to the liquidation of a company limited by 
shares. 

Chapter VII. Company Limited by 

Shares with Shareholders of Unlimited 

Liability 

Article 277. The shareholders of a 
company limited by shares, with share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability, shall have at 
least one person who assumes unlimited 
liability. 

Article 278. Provisions governing an 
unlimited company with limited liability 
shareholders sjiall apply mutatis mutandis 
to a company limited by shares with share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability in the foL 
lowing matters: 

L Internal relations of shareholders of 
unlimited liability. 



2, External relations of shareholders of 
unlimited liability. 

3. Withdrawal of shares by sharehold* 
ers of unlimited liability. 

Provisions governing a company limited 
by shares shall apply itmfatis mutandis 
to all matters except where otherwise pro¬ 
vided in this chapter. 

Article 279. For the formation of a 
company limited by shares with share¬ 
holders of ^ unlimited liability the share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability shall be the 
incorporators who shall execute, sign, and 
seal the articles of incorporation setting 
forth the following particulars: 

1. Particulars in article one hundred 
twenty-seven, items one to five. 

2. Names and places of residence of 
shareholders of unlimited liability. 

3. If a consideration other than cash is 
paid for shares by shareholders of 
unlimited liability, the kind, amount 
and value or standard of valuation of 
such a consideration. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who fail to keep a copy of the articles of 
incorporation at the head office or make 
false statements therein, may be severally 
liable to a fine not exceeding one thousand 
Yuan. 

Article 280, Shareholders of unlimited 
liability shall he responsible for soliciting 
subscription of shares 

Article 281. The subscription book 
shall contain the following particulars: 

1. Particulars in article one hundred 
twenty-eight and article one hundred 
thirty-four, paragraph one, items one, 
three, four and five, and article two 
hundred seventy-nine. 

2. If shareholders of unlimited liability 
have subscribed to shares of limited 
liability, the number of shares thus 
subscribed. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who fail to keep the aforesaid subscription 
books or make false statements therein, 
may be severally liable to a fine not ex¬ 
ceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 282. The inaugural meeting to 
form the company shall elect supervisors 
from among the shareholders. 

Shareholders of unlimited liability shall 
not be supervisors. 

Article 283, Shareholders with unlim¬ 
ited liability can state their view at the 
inaugural meeting or shareholders’ meet¬ 
ing, and in case they have shares of lim¬ 
ned liability they can vote on such shares. 


Article 284. The supervisor shall in¬ 
vestigate matter^ laid down in article one * 
hundred forty-four, paragraph one, and 
article two hundred seventy-nine, para¬ 
graph one, item three, and report thereon 
to the inaugural meetings. 

Any one who hinders or obstructs the 
supervisor when so engaged or a super* 
visor who makes false statements in his 
report to the shareholders’ meeting may 
be severally liable to a fine not exceeding 
one thousand Yuan. 

Article 285. The company shall within 
fifteen days after the conclusion of the 
inaugural meeting file an application set¬ 
ting forth the following particulars with 
the Competent Authority for incorpora¬ 
tion: 

1. Particulars set forth in article one 
hundred twenty-seven, items one to 
five, and item seven, article one hun¬ 
dred fifty-one, paragraph one, items 
two, three and five, article two hun¬ 
dred seventy-nine, items two and 
three. 

2. The full names and places of resi¬ 
dence of shareholders with unlimited 
liability who represent the company, 
if any. 

3. The full names and places of resi¬ 
dence of the supervisors. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing an application, responsible 
jxrrsons of the company may be severally 
liable to a forfeit not exceeding five hun¬ 
dred Yuan; and if any false statement is 
made m the application for incorporation 
they may be severally liable to imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one year, detention, 
or a fine not exceeding two thousand 
Yuan 

Article 286. Except articles one hun¬ 
dred eighty-four to one hundred ninety, 
article one hundred ninety-two and article 
one hundred ninety-three, all provisions 
governing the directors of a company lim¬ 
ited by shares shall apply mutatis tnu- 
t and is to shareholders of unlimited lia¬ 
bility who represent the company. 

Article 287. All matters which require 
the unanimous agreement of all share¬ 
holders in an unlimited company with lim¬ 
ited liability shareholders must, in case 
of a company limited by shares with 
shareholders of unlimited liability, have 
the consent of shareholders of unlimited 
liability, over and above resolutions 
thereon adopted at a shareholders' meet¬ 
ing. 

Article 288. Provisions governing the 
grounds of dissolution of an unlimited 
company with limited liability share¬ 
holders sliall annlv muinti* *•- - 



company limited by shares with sharehold¬ 
ers of unlimited liability. 

Article 289, In case of dissolution of a 
company on grounds other than a con¬ 
solidation or merger, or bankruptcy, or 
an order thereon, it shall be liquidated by 
all the shareholders of unlimited liability 
or by liquidators appointed by them to¬ 
gether with liquidators appointed by the 
shareholders’ meeting, unless otherwise 
prescribed in the articles of incorporation. 

The appointment of liquidators by 
shareholders of unlimited liability shall 
be decided by a majority vote; and liqui¬ 
dators appointed by the shareholders’ 
meeting shall be equal in number to share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability or to liqui¬ 
dators appointed by them. 

Article 290. The liquidators shall, in 
addition to submitting all books and rec¬ 
ords to the shareholders’ meeting for ap¬ 
proval pursuant to provisions in article 
two hundred seventy-one and article two 
hundred seventy-three, also request the 
approval of all shareholders of unlimited 
liability. 


Chapter ViII. Foreign Company 

Article 291. A foreign company shall, 
in addition to the class it belongs, also 
indicate its nationality. 

Article 292. A foreign company shall 
not transact business or establish a branch 
office within the territory of China with¬ 
out a certificate of authority given after 
admission, and cannot apply for admission 
without incorporation in its own country. 

Article 293. A foreign company shall 
not be admitted for any of the following 
causes:— 

1. Its purpose or business is repugnant 
to the law, public order or decent 
customs of the Republic of China. 

2. The place of its branch office is not 
open to aliens for residence or its 
business is not open to aliens. 

3. Its purpose is to escape the law' of 
the country it belongs to, or to make 
use of the law of a third country in 
order to obtain juristic personality 
and admission into China, with a 
view to enjoying the rights and priv¬ 
ileges of a citizen of a third country, 

4. Any misrepresentation is made in 
filing particulars as set forth in arti¬ 
cle two hundred ninety-four. 


A foreign company may not be admitted 
in case the country it belongs to does not 
admit Chinese companies. 

Article 294. A foreign company shall 
when filing an application for admission 
set forth the following particulars: 

1. The name and nationality of the com¬ 
pany and the class it belongs to. 

2. The business of the company and the 
business to be undertaken in China. 

3. The authorized capital and its na¬ 
ture, value of each share and the 
amount paid up. 

4. The location of its head office and 
that of its branch office in China. 

5. The date of incorporation in its own 
country. 

6. Full names, nationalities, and places 
of residence of its directors and other 
responsible persons. 

7. The full name, nationality and place 
of residence of its designated agent 
in China for the serving of process 
or notice in litigation or in matters 
other than litigation. 

Article 295. A foreign company shall 
keep a copy of its articles of incorporation 
and register of shareholders of unlimited 
liability in its branch office in China. 

Responsible persons of the company, 
who fail to keep a copy of its articles of 
incorporation and register of shareholders 
of unlimited liability in its branch office 
in China, in violation of the aforesaid 
provisions, or who make any false state¬ 
ments therein, shall be severally liable to 
a fine not exceeding one thousand Yuan. 

Article 296 A foreign company which 
desires to establish a branch office in 
China, after admission, shall, within fif¬ 
teen days of its establishment, file an 
application with the Local Competent Au¬ 
thority at the place where the branch 
office shall be situated for transmission to 
the Central Competent Authority for reg¬ 
istration. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing the application, responsible 
persons of the company may be severally 
liable to a forfeit not exceeding five hun¬ 
dred Yuan. 

Article 297. A foreign company after 
having been given certificate of authority 
shall have the same rights and obligations 
and shall be subject to the same jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Competent Authority as a 
domestic company unless otherwise pro¬ 
vided for in law. 



Artitle 298, A foreign company after 
having been given certificate of authority, 
may purchase and hold land necessary for 
the transaction of its business, provided, 
however, that the approval of the Central 
Competent Authority be first secured by 
filing an application through the Local 
Competent Authority, and on condition 
that its own country grants the same 
rights and privileges to Chinese com¬ 
panies. 

Article 299. Provisions in article fif¬ 
teen, article sixteen, articles eighteen to 
twenty-seven, article thirty and article 
thirty-one shall apply mntatis mutandis to 
a foreign company. 

Article 300. A foreign company, which 
has received a certificate of authority to 
transact business in China and which de¬ 
sires to cease doing so shall surrender its 
certificate of authority by filing with the 
Competent Authority a request to that 
effect, but all obligations and debts con¬ 
tracted prior to such withdrawal must he 
fulfilled or repaid. 

Article 301. On any of the following 
grounds, the Competent Authority shall 
revoke the certificate of authority of a 
foreign company: 

1. Any of the particulars set forth in 
filing an application for admission or 
any of the documents attached thereto 
having been proved to be false. 

2. The company having been dissolved. 

3. The company having been declared 
bankrupt. 

The aforesaid revocation of its certifi¬ 
cate of authority shall in no way impair 
the rights of its creditors or affect the 
obligations of the company 

Article 302. A foreign company shall 
not solicit shares m issue bonds in China 
but the sale or purchase of shares or bonds 
of its individual shareholders shall not 
come within the scope of this article. 

Article 303. A foreign company after 
having received its certificate of authority 
may be subject, whenever necessary, to 
examination of its books, records, and 
documents relating to its business by the 
Competent Authority, 

Article 304. Prior to any substitution 
or departure of its designated agent as 
provided in article two hundred ninety- 
four, item seven, a foreign company shall 
designate another agent and file a report 
with the Competent Authority for record. 

The full name, nationality, place of res¬ 
idence and an affidavit of the agent to re¬ 
ceive service of process or notice in liti¬ 


gation or in matters other than litigation 
shall be attached to the aforesaid report. 

Article 305. A foreign company which 
has no intention to transact business con¬ 
tinuously in China, but occasionally sends 
its representative for the performance of 
juristic acts, shall file a report for record 
with the Central Competent Authority 
setting forth the following particulars: 

1. The name, nationality, location of the 
company and the class it belongs to, 

2. Its authorized capital and date of its 
incorixiration. 

3. The business of the company and the 
juristic act or acts of its representa¬ 
tive in China. 

4. The full name, nationality and place 
of residence of its designated agent 
in China to receive service of process 
or notice in litigation or in matters 
other than litigation 

The aforesaid documents in filing the 
above report shall be attested to by the 
Competent Authority of its own country 
or by a consular officer at the place where 
its representative shall perform the juris¬ 
tic act or acts. 


Chapter IX. Registration and Admission 

of Companies 

Section 1. General Provisions 

Article 306. Any application for regis¬ 
tration or certificate of authority to trans¬ 
act business of a company, shall be filed 
together with duplicate copies of docu¬ 
ments as required elsewhere in this chap¬ 
ter by responsible persons of the company 
with the Central Competent Authority or 
with the Local Competent Authority for 
transmission to the Central Competent 
Authority. In case of an agent filing the 
application, a power of attorney shall be 
attached thereto. 

Article 307. In case any application 
filed is held by the Competent Authority 
to be inconsistent with law or ordinance 
or not in conformity with legal forms, 
correction of errors shall be ordered and 
until correction according to law shall 
have been made no registration may be 
granted. 

Article 308. The incorporation of a 
company, establishment of a branch office, 
admission of a foreign company and estab¬ 
lishment of its branch office shall not be¬ 
come final until after the issuance of a 
certificate by the Central Competent Au¬ 
thority; and the filing of a statement of 
an increase or reduction of capital shall 
not become final until after the change of 



certificate by the Central Competent 
Authority. 

Article 309. The Local Competent Au¬ 
thority shall, in case of an application for 
incorporation, filing of articles of dissolu¬ 
tion, filing a statement of increase or re¬ 
duction of capital, application for estab¬ 
lishment of a branch office, application for 
admission or surrender of certificate of 
authority of a foreign company or any 
change of its designated agent, or estab¬ 
lishment of its branch office or changes 
of its branch officers, transmit within ten 
days after receiving the relevant docu¬ 
ments to the Central Competent Author¬ 
ity; and in case of any other matter filed 
the Local Competent Authority shall 
transmit the same to the Central Compe¬ 
tent Authority once every month. 

Article 310. An applicant on behalf 
of a company who files any matter when 
convinced after filing that there are errors 
or omissions in matters stated, may apply 
for rectification of the same. 

Article 311. Upon application for cer¬ 
tification that there has been no alteration 
nor any other fact in the matter filed, the 
Central or Local Competent Authority 
may at discretion issue a certificate foi 
the purpose. 

Article 31?, Any party responsible or 
interested may, with reasons stated, apply 
for sanction to examine or to copy books 
of records or documents in file, provided, 
that, when necessary, the Competent Au¬ 
thority may withhold such sanction to ex¬ 
amine or to copy or to limit the scope of 
such examination and copying. 

Article 313. The Central Competent 
Authority shall, after issuing or changing 
a certificate of any registration, publish 
the same in the Government gazette. 

The aforesaid provision shall apply tnu- 
tatis mutandis to certificate of authority 
granted to a foreign company. 

Article 314. All papers and documents 
of a company to be used externally must 
indicate the number of their certificates of 
registration. 

Section 2. Fees 

Article 315. At the time of filing arti¬ 
cles of incorporation, a company shall pay 
an incorporation fee at the rate of one 
Yuan for every two thousand Yuan of its 
authorized capital prescribed in its arti¬ 
cles of incorporation and a fee of five hun¬ 
dred Yuan for a certificate. 

Article 316. At the time of filing an 
application for admission, a foreign com¬ 
pany shall pay a fee of one thousand Yuan 


and a fee of five hundred Yuan for a 
certificate. 

Article 317. A company shall, when 
filing a statement for an increase of its 
capital, pay a fee of one Yuan for every 
two thousand Yuan of such an increase 
and a fee of five hundred Yuan for a eer* 
tificate. 

Article 318. A company or a foreign 
company shall, when filing an application 
for the establishment of a branch office, 
pay a fee of five hundred Yuan for a cer¬ 
tificate. 

Article 319. A company shall, when 
filing an application for replacing a lost 
certificate, pay a fee of two hundred fifty 
Yuan for a certificate. 

Article 320. Any applicant for a cer¬ 
tificate in accordance with this law shall 
pay stamp tax at the time of filing an 
application according to the stamp tax 
rate. 

Article 321. A company shall, when 
filing any matters other than its articles 
of incorporation, a statement of an in¬ 
crease in its capital, or an application for 
admission of a foreign company, pay a 
filing fee of two hundred fifty Yuan. 

Article 322. In case of an examination 
of books or records or documents in file a 
fee of one hundred Yuan shall be paid and 
in case where copies are to he made a fee 
of fifty Yuan for every one thousand 
words shall be paid. 

Article 323 In case of filing an appli¬ 
cation for certification according to article 
three hundred eleven, a fee of one hundred 
Yuan for each certification shall be paid. 

Section 3 Procedure of Filing 

Article 324. Articles of incorporation, 
articles of dissolution and articles of 
amendment due to consolidation or merger 
of an unlimited company shall be filed by 
the whole body of shareholders and all 
other applications or statements may be 
filed by shareholders who represent the 
company. 

Article 325. An unlimited company 
when filing for incorporation shall submit 
its articles of incorporation and business 
estimate. 

In case there is any minor among the 
shareholders a certificate of approval by 
his statutory agent shall be attached 
thereto. 

In case of filing an application for in¬ 
corporation as a result of a consolidation 
or merger, the notice and public announce¬ 
ment as provided in article sixty-seven, 
paragraph two, or proof of payment or of 



furnishing security as provided in article 
sixty-eigm shall be attached thereto. 

Article 326. An unlimited company 
when filing articles of dissolution shall 
state the cause of dissolution and in case 
the filing is made by an heir document of 
his legal status shall be attached thereto. 

In Case of dissolution as a result of a 
consolidation or merger, the provision in 
paragraph three of the preceding article 
shall mutatis mutandis apply. 

Article 327. An unlimited company, 
When filing articles of amendment, shall 
state the articles to be amended; and in 
case of amendment as a result of a con¬ 
solidation or merger the provisions of ar¬ 
ticle three hundred twenty-five, paragraph 
three, shall mutatis mutandis apply. 

Article 328. In case of any filing by 
an unlimited company which requires the 
consent of all shareholders or a particular 
shareholder, the documentary evidence of 
such consent shall be attached thereto. 

Article 329. Provisions in articles three 
hundred twenty-four to three hundred 
twenty-eight shall mutatis mutandis apply 
to an unlimited company with limited lia¬ 
bility shareholders, but where filing re¬ 
quires the participation of all shareholders 
of an unlimited company, then only the 
whole body of shareholders of unlimited 
liability in case of an unlimited company 
with limited liability shareholders shall be 
required for the purpose. 

Article 330. Articles of incorporation, 
articles of dissolution, statement of an in¬ 
crease of capital and articles of amend¬ 
ment due to a consolidation or merger of 
a limited company shall be filed by the 
whole body of shareholders who conduct 
business, and in case there are directors 
and supervisors they shall be filed by more 
than half of the directors and at least one 
supervisor. All other applications or 
statements may be filed by shareholders 
or directors who represent the company. 

Article 331. A limited company when 
filing an application for incorporation 
shall submit the following documents: 

1. Articles of incorporation. 

2. Letters of approval from the Compe¬ 
tent Authority after examination of 
the authorized capital in accordance 
with the provision in article one hun¬ 
dred and nine, paragraph two. 

3. Business estimate. 

In case of incorporation as a result of a 
consolidation or merger, documents re¬ 
quired in article three hundred twenty- 
five, paragraph three, shall be attached 
thereto. 


Article 332, Provisions in ankle three 
hundred thirty-eight shall apply mutatis 
mutandis to filihg ankles of dissolution of 
a limited company. 

Article 333. A limited company, when 
filing for an increase of capital shall sub¬ 
mit the following documents: 

1. The amended articles of incorpora¬ 
tion. 

2. In case there is a shareholders* meet¬ 
ing a copy of the resolution pert&in- 
ing to the increase of capital 

3. Letter of approval from the Compe¬ 
tent Authority after examination of 
the authorized capital in accordance 
with the provision in artkle one hun¬ 
dred and nine, paragraph two, 

4. In case there are directors and super¬ 
visors, a list of such directors and 
supervisors elected after the increase 
of capital. 

Article 334. A limited company, when 
filing a report of change in shareholders 
conducting business as a result of amend¬ 
ments in its articles of incorporation, or 
election of new directors and supervisors 
shall submit the amended articles of in¬ 
corporation or a list of names of the 
newly elected directors and supervisors. 

Article 335. Provisions in article three 
hundred forty-four shall apply mutatis 
mutandis to a limited company and provi¬ 
sions in article three hundred forty-five 
shall apply mutatis mutandis to a consoli¬ 
dation or merger of a limited company. 

Article 336. Articles of incorporation, 
articles of dissolution, statement of an in¬ 
crease or a reduction of capital, applica¬ 
tion for the issuance of corporate bonds, 
and articles of amendment due to a con¬ 
solidation or merger of a company limited 
by shares shall be filed by more than one 
half of the directors and at least one of 
the supervisors. All other applications or 
statements may be filed by directors who 
represent the company. 

Article 337. A company limited by 
shares when filing an application for in¬ 
corporation, shall submit the following 
documents: 

(A) Where incorporators have sub¬ 
scribed all the shares. 

1. Articles of incorporation. 

2. Shareholders* register, ' 

3. List of names of directors and super¬ 
visors elected. 

4. Particulars set forth in article one 
hundred thirty, 

5. Business estimate. 



(8) Wtiere incorporators have not sub¬ 
scribed ail the shares but have 
solicited others to subscribe the 
total nunftber. 

1. Articles of incorporation. 

2. Shareholders’ register. 

3. Letter acknowledging filing for rec¬ 
ord as provided in article one hun¬ 
dred thirty-three. 

4. Report of findings of directors and 
supervisors or examiners as provided 
in article one hundred forty-four and 
relevant documents attached thereto. 

5. Minutes of resolutions at the inau¬ 
gural meeting. 

6. Business estimates. 

7. In case of incorporation as a result 
of a consolidation or merger docu¬ 
ments required in article three hun¬ 
dred twenty-five, paragraph three. 

Article 338. A company limited by 
shares, when filing articles of dissolution, 
shall state the cause of dissolution; and in 
case of dissolution brought about by a res¬ 
olution passed at a shareholders’ meeting, 
the minutes of such a resolution shall be 
attached thereto. In case of dissolution 
as a result of a consolidation or merger, 
the provision in article three hundred 
twenty-five, paragraph three, shall mu¬ 
tatis mutandis apply. 

Article 339. A company limited by 
shares, when filing a statement for an 
increase of capital shall submit the fol¬ 
lowing documents: 

1. Amended articles of incorporation. 

2. Minutes of resolution passed at a 
shareholders’ meeting pertaining to 
the increase of capital. 

3. Shareholders’ register after the in¬ 
crease of capital. 

4. List ot names of directors and super¬ 
visors after the increase of capital. 

Article 340. A company limited by 
shares, when filing a statement for a re¬ 
duction of capital shall submit the follow¬ 
ing documents: 

1. Amended articles of incorporation. 

2. Minutes of resolution passed at a 
shareholders’ meeting pertaining to 
the reduction of capital. 

3. Shareholders’ register alter the re¬ 
duction of capital. 

4. Documents required in article three 
hundred twenty-five, paragraph three. 

Article 341. A company limited by 
shares, when filing an application for the 
issuance of corpprate bonds, shall submit 
the following documents: 


1. Minutes of resolution passed at the 
directors’ meeting pertaining to the 
issuance of corporate bonds. 

2. An up-to-date statement of assets and 
liabilities. 

3. Document proving the filing for rec¬ 
ord, approval for the issuance of cor¬ 
porate bonds and making a public an¬ 
nouncement thereof in accordance 
with law. 

4. Documents proving full payment for 
all corporate bonds. 

Article 342. A company limited by 
shares, when filing a statement for amor¬ 
tization or amortization by instalments of 
the corporate bonds, shall submit docu¬ 
ments proving the number of bonds al¬ 
ready amortized. 

Article 343. A company limited by 

shares, when filing a report of a new elec¬ 

tion of directors and supervisors shall sub¬ 
mit a list of names of such directors and 
supervisors. 

Article 344. A company limited by 

shares, when filing articles of amendment 
or other records, shall submit the minutes 
of resolutions passed at the shareholders’ 
or directors’ meeting jiertainmg to such 
amendments. 

Article 345 A company limited by 

shares, when filing articles of amendment 
as a result of a consolidation or merger, 
shall submit documents required in article 
three hundred twenty-five, paragraph 
three. 

Article 346. Articles of incorporation, 
articles of dissolution, statement of an in¬ 
crease or a reduction of capital, and arti¬ 
cles ot amendment as a result of a con¬ 
solidation or merger of a company limited 
by shares with shareholders of unlimited 
liability shall be filed by the whole body of 
shareholders of unlimited liability and 
more than one half of the supervisors. 
All other applications or statements may 
be filed by shareholders ot unlimited lia¬ 
bility who represent the company. 

Article 347. Provisions in article three 
hundred twenty-five and article three hun¬ 
dred thirty-seven, paragraphs one and two, 
shall apply mutatis mutandis to incorpora¬ 
tion of a company limited by shares with 
shareholders of unlimited liability. 

Article 348. Provisions in articles three 
hundred thirty-nine to three hundred 
forty-five shall apply mutatis mutandis to 
a company limited by shares with share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability. 

Article 349. A company, when estab¬ 
lishing a branch office, shall within fif¬ 
teen days after such establishment file an 
application setting forth the following 



particulars with the Local Competent 
Authority at the place where the branch 
office is situated for transmission to the 
Central Competent Authority for regis¬ 
tration ;— 

1. The name of the branch office. 

2, Location of the branch office. 

3, Full name, native place and place of 
residence of the managerial officer of 
the branch office. 

4. Particulars set forth in the certificate 
of incorporation of the company and 
the number of such certificate. 

Article 350. In case of removal, or 
closure of a branch office, a company shall, 
within fifteen days after such removal or 
closure, file a report with the Local Com¬ 
petent Authority for transmission to the 
Central Competent Authority for record. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing a report, responsible per¬ 
sons of the company may be severally 
liable to a forfeit not exceeding five hun¬ 
dred Yuan, 

Article 351. Report of establishment, 
change or closure of a branch office shall, 
in case of an unlimited company, unlimited 
company with limited liability sharehold¬ 
ers, or company limited by shares with 
shareholders of unlimited liability, be filed 
by shareholders who represent the com¬ 
pany ; in case of a limited company by 
shareholders who conduct the business or 
directors who represent the company; and 
in case of a company limited by shares by 
directors who represent the company. 

Article 352. In case of an appointment, 
discharge or transfer of managerial offi¬ 
cers a company shall, within fifteen days 
after such appointment, discharge or 
transfer, file a report with the Local 
Competent Authority for record. 

In case of default in the aforesaid time 
limit for filing a report, responsible per¬ 
sons of the company may be severally 
liable to a forfeit not exceeding five hun¬ 
dred Yuan. 

Article 353. The application of a for¬ 
eign company for admission shall be filed 
by its shareholders who conduct the busi¬ 
ness or directors of the head office or its 
representative or managerial officers in 
China, or the agents of the aforesaid 
persons. 

The aforesaid applicant shall submit 
documents to prove his nationality and a 
letter of authorization or power of attor¬ 
ney issued by the head office. 

Article 354. A foreign company, when 
applying for admission, shall submit the 
following documents:— 


1. Articles of incorporation and dupli¬ 
cate copies or photostat copies of its 
documents of incorporation in its 
own country > if there are no articles 
of incorporation or documents of in¬ 
corporation, papers issued by the 
Competent Authority of its country 
to certify its incorporation. 

2. If a company is established by special 
permission of the Competent Author¬ 
ity of its own country, the duplicate 
copy or photostat copy of the certifi¬ 
cate giving such special permission. 

3. If its business requires special per¬ 
mission according to the laws or 
ordinance of China, the duplicate copy 
or photostat copy of the certificate 
giving such special permission. 

4. Estimate of its business in China. 

5. Resolutions adopted at the sharehold¬ 
ers' or directors’ meeting regarding 
the application for admission. 

6. Full names, nationality, and places of 
residence of the whole body of share¬ 
holders of unlimited liability of an 
unlimited company, unlimited com¬ 
pany with limited liability sharehold¬ 
ers, company limited by shares with 
shareholders of unlimited liability or 
any other similar company, and the 
shares they have subscribed for and 
paid-up. 

7. List of names of directors, other re¬ 
sponsible persons of the company and 
its designated agent in China. 

8. Power of attorney to its designated 
agent in China to receive service of 
process or notice on behalf of the 
company regarding litigation or non¬ 
litigant matters. 

The aforesaid documents, except those 
referred to in items six and seven, shall 
be accompanied by a Chinese translation 
of the same. 

Article 355. The application of a for¬ 
eign company for the establishment of a 
branch office or for other matters shall be 
filed by its designated representative in 
China or the manager of its branch office 
or his agent. 

Provisions in article three hundred 
fifty-three, paragraph two, shall apply 
mutatis mutandis to the aforesaid appli¬ 
cant. 

Article 356. Provisions in article three 
hundred forty-nine, shall apply mutatis 
mutandis to an application for the estab¬ 
lishment of a branch office by a foreign 
company holding a certificate of authority 
to transact business. 

Article 357. In case of any amendment 
in the record of registration of a company 



or of a foreign company, an application 
shall, within fifteen days after such 
amendment, be bled with the Local Com* 
petent Authority for transmission to the 
Central Competent Authority for a change 
of record. 

Article 358. In case a company fails to 
file articles of dissolution after it has been 
dissolved or the Competent Authority fails 
to revoke its incorporation under circum¬ 
stances prescribed in article sixteen, a n 
interested party may apply for the revo¬ 
cation of its incorporation. 

Upon the receipt of the aforesaid appli¬ 
cation, the Competent Authority shall no¬ 
tify the responsible persons of the com¬ 
pany to state objections within a period 
of thirty days; if no objection is forth¬ 
coming or if the reasons given are not 
well grounded, its incorporation shall 
thereby be revoked. 

Provisions in the two preceding para¬ 
graphs shall apply mutatts mutandis to the 
authorization of a foreign company. 

Chapter X. Addendum 

Article 359. Any article of incorpora¬ 
tion inconsistent with this law must be 
revised within six months from the date 
on which this law comes into force, and 
report of such revision shall be filed with 
the Local Competent Authority for trans¬ 
mission to the Central Competent Author¬ 
ity for record. 

Article 360. All companies organized 
under the law governing special companies 
limited by shares, shall be reorganized 
within six months from the date on which 
this law comes into force, and a report of 
such reorganization shall be filed with the 
Central Competent Authority for record. 

Article 361. This law shall come into 
force on the day of promulgation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications Minister Yu Fei-peng 
reported on China’s postwar communica¬ 
tions conditions to the Second Plenary 
Session of the 6th C.E.C, on March 8. 
His report states : 

“Railways 

“(1) State of the taking-over of rail¬ 
ways in various areas: To facilitate the 
taking-over, the whole country was di¬ 
vided into three main areas according to 
the division made by the Japanese and 
puppets, namely: the area inside the Great 
Walt, the as&a outside the Great Wall, 
and Taiwan (Formosa). The first area 


was again divided into four regions: Pci* 
ping-Tientsin, Nanking-Shanghai, Wtt- 
chang-Hankow, and Canton. 

“(2) State of railroad repair: After 
the Japanese surrender, railways in the 
recovered areas were destroyed by the 
Communists. Orders have been issued by 
now to rush repairs to these damaged rail¬ 
ways. After the issuance of the order to 
cease fire and to resume communications, 
the only section of railway to resume 
operation was the branch line between 
Changtien and Poshan (both in Shan¬ 
tung) of the Chiaotsi Railway. As yet 
repair work on all other lines cannot be 
started. Active preparations are being 
made to resume communications along the 
lines in the rear. It is expected that by 
March 15, trains will be running between 
Sian and Hweihingchen along the Lung- 
hai line, and by the end of April, the 
service will extend to Loyang (Honan). 
By that time the section of the Canton- 
Hankow line now under repair will be 
ready for service to Kukong and, if road¬ 
building material is sufficient, to Yuntan 
(Kwantung) by the end of June. Sections 
between Kinwha and Chuki (both in Che¬ 
kiang) and between Chuchow (Hunan) 
and Yingsiang (Kiangsi) on the Chekang 
Railway will be repaired first. 

“Plans are also being made to repair 
the Yunnan-Indo-China Railway. 

“(3) New roads: Two new lines, the 
Poaki-Tienshui Railway (linking Shensi 
and Kansu) and the Kikiang (Szechwan) 
Railway, have been completed. Generalis¬ 
simo Chiang Kai-shek has ordered that 
the three lines planned in the five-year 
postwar railway plan be built first. They 
are the lines from Tienshui (Kansu) via 
Chengto (Szechwan), Chungking (Szech¬ 
wan) and Kweiyang (Kweichow) to 
Kweilin (Kwangsi) ; from Tienshui via 
Lanchow (Kansu) to Sian (Shensi); and 
from Ipin (Szechwan) to Kumming 
(Yunnan). The Government has ap¬ 
proved an appropriation for the building 
of the Tienshui-Lanchow section, the con¬ 
struction of which will be started within 
this calendar year. The other lines are 
now being surveyed 

“Highways 

“(1) Eleven new highways were built 
in the calendar year 194S, having a total 
length of some 2,000 kilometers. They 
are all in the Northwest, in Kansu, Ning- 
sia and Sinkiang. 

“(2) To make preparations for the 
counter-offensive for the calendar year 
1945, repairs were rushed to 2*600 kilo¬ 
meters of highways in various provinces. 



**{3} A plant was mapped out to resume 
highway communications over several pe¬ 
riods of time in order to meet rehabilita¬ 
tion demands: First period, eleven lines 
totalling 4,016 kilometers in length most 
of which are in the southeastern provinces 
am! part of which are north of the Yang¬ 
tze; second, seventeen lines totalling 4,189 
kilometers in length, in the north and 
south of the Yangtze; and third, thirty- 
four lines throughout the country, total¬ 
ling 11,327 kilometers in length. 

“(4) Readjustment of highway engi¬ 
neering: The work of the Highway Ad¬ 
ministration is limited to engineering only 
while transportation will be undertaken 
by local governments or private organi¬ 
zations. Highway engineering adminis¬ 
trations were set up in various regions. 

"Water Transportation 

“(1) The taking-over of vessels: Han¬ 
kow area, 590 vessels totalling 37,190 tons; 
Nanking area, 628 vessels—78,607 tons; 
Shanghai area. 606 vessels—52,823 tons; 
Tsingtao area, 225 vessels—16,811 tons; 
Tientsin area, 191 vessels—27,161 tons; 
and Canton area, 511 vessels—38,696 tons. 

"(a) Vessels taken over throughout the 
whole nation numbered 2,751 with a total 
tonnage of 251,288. 

"(b) Of the above vessels, those which 
were taken over by the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications numbered 1,245, totalling 
176,841 tons, and by other Government 
organizations numbered 1,506, totalling 
74,447 tons. 

“(c) Of the vessels taken over by the 
Ministry, 606 are with motors, totalling 
84,441 tons, and 639 vessels are motorless, 
totalling 92,400 tons. 

“(d) Of the 606 vessels with motors, 
305, totalling 29,947 tons, are in need of 
repair, and 301 others, totalling 54,494 
tons, are in good condition. 

“(e) Of the 301 vessels, which are in 
good condition, 43 vessels, totalling 39,517 
tons, and each with a tonnage of more 
than 140,000, are now sailing along the 
seacoast and on the large rivers. The last 
258 vessels, totalling 14,977 tons, and each 
with an average tonnage of 50, are now 
operating on the inland rivers or along the 
seacoast for short distance trips. Most 
of these 258 vessels are motor sails. The 
rest are small steamers. 

“(f) Vessels ordered by the Ministry: 
The United States donated six Liberty 
ships to China. Four of ten M-3 ships 
ordered in the Philippines and Australia 
have arrived in Shanghai. Six of the ten 
M-3 ships have left the United States for 
China. Moreover, the United States has 


agreed to give China priority to buy 300 
landing barges. f * 

“Aviation 

“(1) The number of airplanes owned 
by the China National Aviation Corpora¬ 
tion and the Central Air Transport Cor¬ 
poration: the C.N.A.C. formerly had 54 
airplanes, but because of shortage of spare 
parts only 4 C-46 planes and 17 C-47 
planes are now in running condition. It 
is expected to have 45 more in April after 
repairs are made. The Central Air Trans¬ 
port Corporation has now 11 C-47 planes 
and 3 C-46 planes plus 3 large-size and 
5 small-size planes taken over from the 
Japanese. But the enemy planes are old 
and worn out and lack spare parts for 
repair work. 

“(2) The planes owned by these two 
air corporations are far from meeting the 
demand. In order to strengthen future 
air transportation, the two corporations 
have already ordered 6 C-46 planes. It 
is planned to order another 30 C-47 planes 
and 18 C-46 planes. 

“Telecommunications 

“(1) Taking-over of telecommunica¬ 
tions was carried out in the recovered 
areas according to the decisions similar to 
the taking-over of railways. Teleservices, 
though being maintained since the taking- 
over, are not quite satisfactory owing to * 
the low ability of telecommunications per¬ 
sonnel in these areas. 

“(2) Repair of the six main telecom¬ 
munication lines: Chungking-Hankow, 
Sian-Hsuchow, Nanking, Hankow, Han- 
kow-Canton, Peiping-Hankow, and Pei- 
ping-Nankin^. Of the total length of the 
six lines—4,710 kilometers—4,083 have 
now been repaired. The 670-kilometer 
running between Peiping and Hankow, 
and Nanking and Hankow, because of the 
activities of Communist troops, still can¬ 
not resume operation. Owing to the dif¬ 
ficulty in obtaining poles, the repair work 
has been handicapped. 

“Postal Remittances and Savings 

“(1) Part of the postal personnel was 
ordered to remain working in the enemy- 
occupied areas during the war. Accord¬ 
ingly, it was easier to take over the postal 
admin ; stration and to resume service. 

“(2) Taking-over of the postal districts 
and offices was included in the taking-over 
of communications. In areas now con¬ 
trolled by the Communists, however, pos¬ 
tal personnel was appointed and postage 
stamps printed by tne Communists. To 
maintain the status of Government postal 



personnel and the legality of postage 
stamps, the Government has refused to 
recognize the appointed personnel and 
stamps* printed by the Communists. 

“(3) Only in several large cities are re¬ 
mittances and savings managed by special 
postal remittances and savings banks. In 
* small cities, they are taken care of by post 
offices. So far these officers iiave been 
proceeding satisfactorily without any un¬ 
expected difficulties. 

“From now on, more post offices should 
be set up in villages and the remote places 
on the borders. Postal savings and re¬ 
mittances should be promoted and devel¬ 
oped in villages and towns in order to 
meet the demand of the people.” 

Lin Hung-hsun, Vice Minister of Com¬ 
munications, gave further detail on the 
repair of railways in China in a statement 
issued on February 14, 1946, in which he 
pointed out that preparatory work for the 
reconstruction of disrupted railways has 
been completed; rails and ties and some 
branch lines are being dismantled and the 
material will be used to reconstruct the 
trunk lines, according to Lin Hung-hsun, 
Vice Minister of Communications. 

Traffic on the Kiangnan railway, from 
Nanking to Wuhu in Kiangsu Province, 
and formerly operated by the Kiangnan 
Railway Company, has been suspended. 
Rails and ties of its Wuhu-Tangtu and 
# Tangtu-Tsaishih sections began to be dis¬ 
mantled on Jan. 24 and 30 respectively, to 
be used for the repairing of the Ticntsin- 
Pukow railway. 

The Kiangnan railway will he rebuilt 
as soon as the railway construction mate¬ 
rials ordered in the United States by the 
Ministry of Communications are delivered 
and transported to China. 

It will take three months to repair the 
Tientsin-Pukow and the Peiping-Hankow 
lines, while the rebuilding of all other 
trunk lines can be completed within two 
months after the start, Mr. Lin said. 

Thirty per cent of the disrupted rails, 
ties and other materials scattered over 
North China is still usable. 

A fund of Ch $50,000,000 has been al¬ 
lotted to the Tungpu (Tatung-Puchow) 
Railway as reconstruction funds, while 
materials for the repair of the Chengting- 
Taiyuan Railway will be supplied by the 
Ministry of Communications. 

Much improvement has been made on 
the Nanking-Shanghai railway. There 
are more cars on this railway now than 
it had before the war. 

According to the Ministry of Commu¬ 
nications the Nanking-Shanghai, Shang¬ 


hai-Hangchow-Ningpo, Peiping-Liaomn, 
Canton - Kowloon, Chengting - Taiyus 
(from Shihchiachuang to Taiyuan) ar 
Suifu-Kunming (from Kunming i 
Chanyi in Yunnan) railways are entire! 
open to traffic. 

The following sections of railways hai 
been opened to traffic: 

The 160-kilometer Tientsin-Potow sei 
tion, the 104-kilometer Yencheng-Tais 
section, the 28-kilometer Yunting-Tiei 
kiatsun section, and the 21-kilometer Lit 
chwang-Yencbow section and the 37, 
kilometer Likuo-Pukow section of tl 
1.000-kilometer Tientsin-Pukow railway 

The 706-kilometer Hankow-Chengt< 
section and the 309-kilometer Peipinj 
Yuanshih section of the 1.200-kiJometi 
Peiping-Hankow railway, 

The 375-kilometer Paoki-Lingpao se< 
tion and the 686-kilometer Loyang-Liei 
yunkang section of the l,227-kilomet< 
Lunghai railway, and its extension—tl 
167-kilometer Paoki-Tienshui line; 

The 98-kilometer Tsingtao-Kaomi se 
tion and the 110-kilometer Tsinan-Chai 
tsin section of the 313-kilometer Kia« 
chow-Tsinan railway; 

The 73-kilometcr Peiping-Hsinglunj 
chiao section, the 201-kilometer Hwaili, 
Ticncheng section and the 388-kilometi 
Fengchcng-Paotow section of the 81< 
kilometer Peiping-Suiyuan railway; 

The 547-kilometer Tatung-Mankws 
section and the 146-kilometer Howm, 
Yuntsi section of the 865-kilometi 
Tatung-Puchow railway; 

The 64-kilometer Hangchow-Chttki se 
tion and the 85-kilometer Kiangshai 
Shangkao section of the 936-kilometi 
Chekiang-Kiangsi railway; 

The 72-kilometer Canton-Yuentan se 
tion, the 67-kilometer Lokchong-Pashek 
section and the 614-kilometer Leiyanj 
Wuchang section of the 1,096-kilometi 
Canton-Hankow railway; 

The 199-kilometer Tuyun-Nantan se 
tion of the Hunan-Kwangsi and Kwc 
chow-Kwangsi railways, with an aggr 
gate length of 1,071 kilometers; 

The 62-kilometer Pcngpu-Shuikiaf 
section of the 214-kilometer H wains 
railway; 

The 89-kilometer Peiping-Miyun se 
tion of the 143-kilometer Peiping-Kupe 
kow railway; and 

The 287-kilometer Kunming-Pishihch 
section of the 464-kilomcter China, sectit 
of the Yunan-Indo-China railway. 



EDUCATION 

Education Minister Chu Chia-htia re¬ 
ported on China's postwar education to 
the People's Political Council on March 
26, 1946, in which he states: 

“Education in the Recovered Areas 

“Educational rehabilitation in the re¬ 
covered areas emphasizes quantity: how 
to accommodate more students in schools 
so that their studies will not be disrupted 
by the sudden advent of peace. In the 
rest of the country educational rehabilita¬ 
tion stresses the improvement of quality 
in order to make up for the lack of it 
caused by the war. That is why right 
after the Japanese surrender, I urged both 
teachers and students in the recovered 
areas to carry on as usual. 

“At the Educational Rehabilitation Con¬ 
ference last September, many resolutions 
were passed to cope with the situation. 
It was generally admitted that the most 
urgent problem was not the relocation of 
schools which had moved to the interior 
during the war, but the imminent problem 
of educational readjustment in the recov¬ 
ered areas. To facilitate the taking-over, 
six areas were marked out, each with a 
special commissioner. The six areas are: 
Nanking - Shanghai, Peiping - Tientsin, 
Hankow-Wuchang, Canton, Taiwan and 
the Northeast. In addition to the special 
commissioner, an advisory committee com¬ 
posed of people familiar with the local sit¬ 
uation, was organized in each area to take 
charge of the taking-over and rehabilita¬ 
tion work of higher educational institu¬ 
tions, including universities and independ¬ 
ent and technical colleges, and cultural 
organizations. An order was issued at the 
same time to the educational departments 
and bureaus of various provinces and 
municipalities to restore all middle schools 
as soon as possible and to supervise edu¬ 
cational activities in all the hsien. 

“In readjusting education in the recov¬ 
ered areas, attention is given, on the one 
hand, to the task of discriminating with¬ 
out mercy the puppets from the patriots. 
Punishment should be meted out to those 
who ought to be punished and rewards 
given those deserving them. On the other 
hand, attention is paid to the use of edu¬ 
cation for the purpose of encouraging re¬ 
form. Based on the resolution passed at 
the Educational Rehabilitation Confer¬ 
ence, an examination committee was or¬ 
ganized to select teachers in the recovered 
areas. Teachers who previously had 
taught in all grades of schools either spon¬ 
sored by the enemy or by the puppets, are 
subject to an examination before they 
can get a teaching job. As for the stu¬ 


dents who had studied in these schools, 
they must undergo an examination in 
order to legalize their status; the process 
of examination in this case is much sim¬ 
pler than that for the teachers. 

“Five temporary continuation courses 
for university students have been set up 
in Peiping, Tsingtao, Shanghai, Nanking 
and Hankow. After a period of training 
and examination, college students in the 
recovered areas will get their students' 
status, and the class they can join will 
be fixed by the continuation schools. 

“Middle school students whose schools 
still continue to exist may remain in them, 
but they will be given a selective test at 
the time of their term examination. Those 
whose schools have suspended operation 
can join the selective examination of 
schools specially appointed by the provin¬ 
cial educational department or municipal 
education bureaus. Middle schools in va¬ 
rious places, on the whole, have resumed 
work. In Nanking, six puppet-sponsored 
middle schools were suspended. To pro¬ 
vide schools for the students, the Ministry 
of Education founded three temporary 
middle schools there. 

“In war time there was a training com¬ 
mittee under the Ministry of Education 
for the care of unemployed youths or 
those who had no school to attend. Many 
youths in the north and northeast, owing 
to the current situation after the Japanese 
surrender, became refugees and their 
schooling was discontinued. To meet the 
demand, the advisory committee on study 
and employment for youths in the recov¬ 
ered areas, also sponsored by the Ministry 
of Education, began registering these 
youths, providing them with shelter, re¬ 
lief, and schooling. Though an important 
measure to youths in North China and the 
Northeast, this is only a temporary but 
necessary step. It is expected that edu¬ 
cation in the country will soon resume 
normal conditions and that all children 
will have adequate schools in which to 
study. 

“School Rehabilitation 

“It is an undeniable fact that the edu¬ 
cational and cultural development of a 
nation should be well balanced. Under this 
principle, we ought to make use of the 
opportunity of rehabilitation to redistribute 
all grades of schools and cultural organic 
zations according to geographical rea¬ 
sons, In pre-war days, colleges and uni¬ 
versities were mostly concentrated in some 
coastal cities. At present, those schools, 
forced to move to the interior by the war, 
center in a few interior provinces. Such 
peculiar developments ought to be grad- 



Wally corrected. For this reason, two fun¬ 
damental principles were decided at the 
educational rehabilitation conference: one 
is to emphasise the establishment of cul¬ 
tural and educational centers and the other 
is to pay equal attention to all localities 
for the development of culture and educa¬ 
tion, 

“There were only 41,000-odd university 
and college students before the war. Now 
the number has increased to more than 
78,000 with more than 10,000 students 
now studying in the temporary continua¬ 
tion schools for university students. It is 
obvious that the schools we now have are 
unable to accommodate so many students. 
Moreover, to meet the demand for tech¬ 
nical personnel in the future, it is neces¬ 
sary to strengthen education along the lines 
of agriculture, engineering and the medi¬ 
cal sciences. In accordance with the above 
facts, the first step of educational re¬ 
habilitation is to restore those schools 
which moved to the interior during the 
war; the second is to reestablish those 
schools which suspended because of the 
war; and the third is to found new schools 
for which there is great demand. At pres¬ 
ent, the schools that moved to the interior 
during the war are preparing to return 
to their former localities. As for those 
which are to be reestablished, either pres¬ 
idents or persons-in-charge have been 
appointed to make the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. New schools will be set up accord¬ 
ing to the need, depending on available 
financial and personnel resources. 

“General Educational Activities 

“For the training of reconstruction per¬ 
sonnel, an important postwar job, 109 
technical classes including agriculture, en¬ 
gineering, and the medical sciences, were 
added in different universities and col¬ 
leges last summer. There has also been 
a considerable increase in the number of 
secondary educational institutions. In 
addition to the five national agricultural, 
engineering, commercial and marine voca¬ 
tional schools, a senior engineering voca¬ 
tional school was established recently in 
Peiping. Nineteen provincial and private 
vocational schools have registered with 
and been approved by the Ministry of 
Education. 

i 

“The establishment of national schools 
Was to meet the Wartime need. Of the 
total of 54, with the exception of a few 
which serve some special purposes—over¬ 
seas Chinese and border education—the 
majority will be changed into provincial 
schools. Those schools which moved to 
the interior during the war will return to 
their former locations in the various 
provinces. Provincial governments are 


charged with the duties of sending home 
the teachers and students. 

“General development in primary educa¬ 
tion is expected within a short time. In 
August 1940, the first five-year plan was 
promulgated for the promotion of people’s 
education in the 19 provinces and munici¬ 
palities in Free China. The program 
ended last July with most provinces hav¬ 
ing attained the goal of setting up one 
school in each pao. The quality of the 
schools, however, is not quite up to 
standard. 

“Now the Ministry of Education has 
promulgated the second five-year plan for 
people’s education. Attention is paid to 
those provinces and municipalities which 
have not yet fully carried out the first 
plan, which calls for the establishment of 
one school in each pao. The plan also 
aims at raising the quality of schools. For 
the recovered areas which did not come 
under the first five-year plan, it is expected 
that during the first three years, each 
hsiang (village) or chcn (township) will 
have a nucleus school and each pao, a 
people’s school. Intensification of both 
types of schools will be achieved during 
the following two years. 

“To maintain the program for people’s 
education, a post-war five-year plan for 
normal education has been drafted in order 
to secure sufficient primary teachers. It 
is expected that in five years’ time, the 
number of normal school students will 
have an increase of 500,000. 

“Measures have been adopted to secure 
funds for people’s education; all provinces 
and municipalities have already been or¬ 
dered to carry them out. Organizational 
plans have been drafted for the restoration 
of municipal and hsten educational bu¬ 
reaus, and are now being examined by the 
Executive Yuan. 

“Realizing the importance of the radio, 
the motion picture and lantern slide as 
means of social education, the Ministry of 
Education has drafted the first five-year 
plan to popularize these media and to 
modernize our educational methods. 

“For the promotion of international edu¬ 
cational and cultural cooperation, the Gov¬ 
ernment sent a delegation to participate 
in the United Nations Education, Science 
and Cultural Conference held in London. 
At the conference, a resolution was passed 
to organize a technical subcommittee to 
take care of emergency relief matters in 
connection with educational and cultural 
affairs in various countries before the 
permanent organization is farmed. The 


m 



conference ended* but China is still repre¬ 
sented at the meetings of various commit¬ 
tees. Furthermore, .the Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation is actively engaged in arranging 
with friendly nations for the exchange of 
professors, students and books. Regula¬ 
tions governing the invitation of foreign 
professors have also been promulgated for 
the benefit of the colleges and universities. 

“The Ministry is preparing to offer a 
competitive examination for students who 
want to go abroad for further studies. 
But because of shortage of funds and of 
the limited number of foreign students 
allowed by universities in the United 
States, Britain and other countries, how 
many students will be sent is undecided. 

The educational expenditures, including 
rehabilitation expenses, in the national 
buefaet for the current year 1946 total 
1107,900,000,000, or 47 per cent. Petitions 
tor an increase have been sent to the Gov¬ 
ernment in accordance with the sugges¬ 
tions of the Standing Committee of the 
P.P.C. Since victory $945,000,000 have 
been appropriated for various provinces as 
emergency rehabilitation expenditures. 
The total sum of rehabilitation expenses 
assigned for all the provinces is $20,000,- 
000,000, including educational rehabilita¬ 
tion expenses. As a result of the immense 
damage suffered by the schools during the 
war, the Ministry of Education, based on 
the urgent need of the provinces, has pe¬ 
titioned the Government to appropriate 
$57,900,000,000 to all the provinces for 
educational rehabilitation. [All figures in 
Chinese currency] 

In 1944, the system of loan-to-students 
was changed into one of Government- 
supported students. Under this plan, 
there are 110,000 Government-supported 
students, costing annually $10,600,000,000. 
This scheme, according to regulations, 
was to be stopped after the conclusion of 
the war. The educational budget does not 
include student allowance after this sum¬ 
mer. Strictly speaking, the suspension of 
Government support to studepts, which 
was a wartime measure, is not contradic¬ 
tory to the law. But since the social order 
has not yet been restored and the present 
economic condition is not stable, such 
action will cause great difficulties to the 
110,000 students who are now Govern¬ 
ment-supported. In my opinion, it is 
wiser to continue their allowance until 
their graduation. As to the new students 
to be enrolled this summer, assistance for 
the time being should be given to those 
who are really needy. The Ministry of 
Education has petitioned the Government 
to reconsider the appropriation of student 
allowance lor the fatter half-year/’ 


RELIEF 

Relief in postwar China is entrusted to 
the Chinese National Relief and Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration in cooperation with 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita¬ 
tion Administration. The sudden collapse 
of Japan and the early conclusion of war 
made it necessary for CNRRA to remap 
its plans and develop temporary emer¬ 
gency measures to cope with the situation. 
A number of regional offices were estab¬ 
lished to direct the rapidly expanding ac¬ 
tivities of the administration. They were 
opened on the following dates; 

Date of 
Establish * 

Region Location inent .... 

Kiangsu- 

Nanking Chinkiang 1 Nov. 1945 

Northeastern 
Provinces 

(Manchuria) Mukden -— 

Hopei-Jehol Tientsin 27 Dec. 1945 

Shansi-Suiyuan 

Chahar Taiyuan 9 Nov. 1945 

Shantung Tsingtao 1 Dec. 1945 

Honan Kaifeng 1 Jan. 1946 

Shanghai Shanghai 11 Oct, 1945 

Anhwei Wuhu 1 Nov. 1945 

Kiangsi Nanchang 12 Nov. 1945 

Hunan Changsha 18 Oct. 1945 

Hupeh Hankow 1 Dec. 1945 

Kwangsi Liuehow 10 Nov. 1945 

Kwangtung Canton 16 Oct. 1945 

Chekiang- 

•Fukien Hangchow 15 Jan. 1946 

Taiwan Taipei 1 Nov. 1945 

Supply .—Although CNRRA came into 
being on January 21, 1945, the total 
amount of UNRRA supplies received 
from that date to the end of the Sino- 
Japanese war was less than 100 tons, all 
of which had to be flown from India and 
which consisted largely pf emergency med¬ 
ical supplies and seeds. On November 7, 
1945, the S.S. Samwater, the first ship 
with an UNRRA cargo, reached Shanghai 
with 6,500 tons of foodstuffs purchased 
in the United States. Subsequent monthly 
arrivals of UNRRA cargo in China (in¬ 
cluding supplies discharged or abroad 
ships in berth) are as follows; 

November 1945 79,236 long tons 

December u 21,003 
January 1946 128,967 41 14 

February “ 93,795 44 44 

March 44 111,315 44 . 44 

April 44 105,677 44 44 

May lst-25th 1946 70,588 44 44 

The revised program of UNRRA sup¬ 
plies scheduled for the first six-months' 





period to June 30, 1946, totaled 1,802,982 
long tons of supplies. Of this total, as of 
May 25, 1946* 610,581 tons had arrived in 
China* At that date 512,186 tons had 
been discharged from 129 ships in the fol¬ 
lowing ports: 


Tonnage Percentage 
Ports Discharged Discharged 


Shanghai 

434,007 

84 

Kowloon 

51,132 

10 % 

Chingwantao 

9,982 

2 % 

Tsingtao 

17,049 

3^% 

Amoy 

16 



512,186 

100 % 


Foodstuffs.—By May 25, 1946, 378.235 
long tons of foodstuffs had arrived in 
China out of a total of 918.978 long tons 
scheduled for shipment by June 30, leav¬ 
ing 540,700 long tons or about 60 percent 
of the total not yet accounted for. The 
items so far supplied in largest quantity 
have been wheat and flour, of which 255,- 
000 long tons have been received, or ap¬ 
proximately half the scheduled shipment. 
The contrast between scheduled shipments 
of rice, 135,424 tons by June 30, and ac¬ 
tual receipts, totalling approximately 25,- 
000 tons, is even greater, UNRRA’s pro¬ 
gram for the whole year totalled 720,000 
tons of rice and the same quantity of 
wheat. 

Clothing , Textiles and Footwear. —Pro¬ 
posed shipments of supplies in this cate¬ 
gory totalled 135,424 tons to June 30, of 
which 39,033 tons, less than one-third, had 
arrived by May 25. 

Rehabilitation Supplies. —A total of 
179,325 tons had arrived by May 25, rep¬ 
resenting less than one-third of the pro¬ 
posed shipment of 734,309 tons by June 
30. These 179,325 tons of supplies were 
made up as follows: 

Industrial Rehabilitation 10,100 long tons 
Agricultural “ 5,900 “ “ 

Transportation 127,600 “ “ 

General Cargo 35,650 “ “ 

Medical Supplies. —Of all supplies so far 
received, only medical and sanitation 
cargoes meet approximately the actual 
UNRRA allocations to the end of June 
1946. About 13,988 tons, or 98 percent 
of the 14,271 tons allocated for this period, 
have already been procured. The Medical 
Supply Depot of CNRRA has received 
7,764 tons of the total, and the remainder, 
which consists largely of sanitation sup¬ 
plies, such as pipes, water purification 
equipment, screens, etcetera, is either 
being processed or awaiting processing. 


Distributson 

Of the UNRRA cargo, amounting to 
487,000 long tons, discharged in China as 
of May 20, 1946, a total of 308,000 tons 
of supplies had been transferred from the 
ports of entry to the regions, and to Gov¬ 
ernment Agencies such as the Ministry of 
Communications, the National Conserv¬ 
ancy Commission, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry. In addition, 
about 50.000 to 60,000 tons had been turned 
over to various processing units for the 
purpose of assembling barges, vehicles, 
heavy equipment, manufacturing clothing 
from cotton and wool, and for the milling 
of wheat. 

Food was the largest item of the car¬ 
goes discharged up to May 20, 1946, 
amounting to 306,729 long tons. Of the 
total foodstuffs discharged, 290,937 tons 
had been transferred to the provinces, 
leaving only 15,992 tons still to be moved 
by the Bureau of Transportation and 
Warehousing after processing. 

Clothing and textiles discharged up to 
May 20, 1946 amounted to approximately 
30,000 long tons, consisting of 31,000 tons 
of raw cotton, 700 tons of raw wool and 
about 7,000 tons of used clothing. About 
90% of these supplies have been delivered, 
the raw materials to the mills and four- 
fifths of the used clothing to the regions. 

The medical and sanitation supplies 
which have arrived and been delivered 
to CNRRA’s medical supply section 
amounted to approximately 7,764 tons on 
May 25, 1946; this figure does not include 
2,080 tons of U. S. Army Surplus sup¬ 
plies which were transferred to CNRRA 
in the interior of China. Approximately 
1,830 tons of army surplus materials and 
1,087 tons of the UNRRA medical sup¬ 
plies arriving by ship were distributed by 
May 25; another 1,000 tons had been proc¬ 
essed and were ready for distribution, and 
approximately 3,500 tons were being proc¬ 
essed and repacked for shipment. 

Very little of the transportation, agri¬ 
cultural and industrial equipment has so 
far been put into service. A targe part of 
this material is in the nature of heavy 
equipment which must be assembled and 
tested before use. Only a small propor¬ 
tion, therefore, has been delivered to the 
regions. Twenty locomotives and 3,000 
freight cars, flat cars and gondolas have 
been received by the Ministry of Commu¬ 
nications, and six locomotives were al¬ 
ready in operation on May 20. By the 
same date, CNRRA’s motor vehicle as¬ 
sembly plants had assembled approxi¬ 
mately 1,500 trucks. CNRRA Water 



Transport was also m possession of 15 
ships (8 LSTs and 7 LSM’s), of which 
eight were already operating. CNRRA 
was scheduled to receive approximately 


300 barges by the end of May, The work 
of assembling, these barges began in 
Shanghai on April 30, 1946, and the first 
barge was launched two weeks later. 


Table 1 — UNRRA Shipments Arrived in China 
November 7, 1945 to May 25, 1946 



1945 

1945 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

Type of Commodity 

. 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 1 to 
May 25 

Food 

75,347 

13,509 

99.210 

46,058 

49,605 

70,624 

23,882 

Clothing textiles 


1.021 

!,078 

374 

6.884 

8.435 

21,241 

Medical 

. 

640 


934 

8.806 

263 

3.284 

61 

Industrial rehabilitation 

...... . . 1 

455 


134 

46 

8,479 

986 


Transportation 

1,874 

4.798 

21,876 | 

35,181 

34,435 

18,706 

10,799 

Agricultural rehabilitation 


75 


2.291 

1,274 

2,220 

46 

General cargo ! 

920 

1,600 

5,735 

1,039 

10,375 

1,422 

14,559 

Total 

79,236 

21,003 

128.967 | 

93,795 

111,315 

1 

105,677 

70,588 


Source: CNRRA 


Table 2 —China Shipments—Comparative Statement 
Scheduled Shipments by UNRRA Through June 30, 1946 as Acainst Actual 
Arrivals Through May 25, 1946 



Alloca¬ 
tions 
through 
Dec 31, 
1945 

Supplies 
received 
through 
Dec 31, 
1945 

Alloca¬ 

tions 

First 

Quarter 

1946 

Supplies | 
received 
First i 
Quarter 
1946 

Alloca¬ 

tions 

Second 

Quarter 

W46 


Cumulative Total 

Type of 
Commodity 

Supplies 

received 

Second 

Quarter 

1946 

Alloca¬ 
tions 
through 
June 30, 
1946 j 

Supplies 
arrived in 
China as of 
May 25, 
1946 

Long Tons: 

Food 

155,983 

88,856 

246.031 

194.873 

516,964 ! 

94.506 

918,978 

378,235 

Clothing 

16,932 

1.021 

51,429 

8,336 

67.063 

29,676 

135.424 i 

39,033 

Medical and 
sanitation 

1,842 

640 

10,264 

10,003 

2,165 

3,345 

14,271 

13,988 

Industrial rehab. 

95,373 

455 

218,136 

8,659 

172,688 

986 

486,197 

10,100 

Agricultural 

rehab. 

638 

75 

57.766 

3,565 

189,708 

2,266 

248,112 

5,906 

Transportation 


6,672 


91,492 


29,505 


127,669 

General cargo 


2,520 

_ 

17,149 


15,981 


35,650 

Total 

270,768 

100,239 

583,626 

334,077 

948,588 

176,265 

1,802,982 

610,581 

• 


Source: CNRRA 





Table 5—Total Pood Discharged and Transferred to Regions <Ii? Tons) 
Through May 20, 1046 



Wheat 

Flour 

p 

Milk 

Products 

Other 

Foodstuffs 

Total 

Total Discharged' 

197,545 




13,620 

306,729 

Total Transferred 

49,058 

193,304 1 

20,477 

19,102* 

8,996* 

290,937 

Northeast 


1,753 


395 

80 

2,228 

Hopeh-Jehol 

Shansi-Chahar-Suiyuan 

17,390 

28,066 


2,168 

716 

48,340* 

1,606 


1,429 

120 

3,155 

Shantung 

8,047 

3,270 


1,720 

477 

13,514 

Honan 


16,847 


799 

464 

18,090 

Kiangsu 

1,984 

9,715 


323 

15 

12,037 

Anhwei 

* « • 

6,237 


540 

200 

6,977 

Kiangsi 

• • » 

4,046 


374 

600 

5,020 

Hunan 

1,884 

9,742 

1,107 

382 

412 

13,527 

Hupeh 

1,591 

14,639 


2,031 

1,780 

! 20,041 4 

Kwangsi 


4,611 

2,750 

1,041 

530 

8,932 

Kwangtung 

Chekiang-Fukien 

4,254 

8,365 

6,491 

16,063 

557 

6,083 

404 

1,983 

454 

! 32,494* 

12,160 

Taiwan 


2,174 


693 

5 

! 2,872 

Shanghai 

13,908* 

75,742 7 


740 

1,160 

91,550 


Source: CNRRA 

1 Includes flour produced from UNRRA wheat. 

* Tonnage estimated on basis of units shipped. 

®A portion of these supplies is to be transshipped by Tientsin Supply Office in 
accordance with allocation percentages governing all food received. To Hopeh-Jehol 
50 percent; to Shansi-Chahar-Suiyuan 40 percent; to Northeast Region 10 percent. 

4 A portion of these supplies is to be transshipped by Hankow Supply Office in 
accordance with allocation percentages governing all food received. To Hopeh 50 
percent; to Hunan 50 percent. 

* A portion of these supplies is to be transshipped by Canton Supply Office in accord¬ 
ance with allocation percentages governing all food received. To Kwangtung 40 per¬ 
cent; to Kwangsi 40 percent; to Hunan 20 percent, 

* Includes 13,908 tons of wheat sold in Shanghai. 

7 Includes 39,366 tons of flour and 29,106 tons of bran sold in Shanghai. 


Table 4 —Textiles, Clothing and Related Items Discharged in China 
Through May 15, 1946 



Long Tons 

Used Clothing and Shoes 

Allocated. About 80% has been delivered to Regions. 

6,834 

Blankets and Comforts 

Allocated. About 50% has been delivered. 

53 

Cotton Piece-goods 

S3 

Wool Piece-goods 

50% allocated. 

9 

Sewing Machines 

Allocated. About 30% delivered. 

Sewing Machine Needles 

81 

Raw Cotton 

31,000a 

Raw Wool 

727 

Total Discharged 

39,033 


a 155 lbs. 


Source: CNRRA. 
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Finance 

The National Government has budgeted 
for 52 per cent of the total tax revenue, 
CN$432,000,000,000, for the current year 
to be spent on relief and rehabilitation, 
the work to be carried out by the Govern¬ 
ment ministries and other agencies of 
which CNRRA is one. 

Grants from Government revenue con¬ 
stitute only a very small part of CNRRA’s 
income, which is in the main derived from 
loans and from the sale of some of the 
relief supplies imported by UNRRA. 
Proceeds of the sale of relief supplies 
constitute slightly more than half of 
CNRRA’s total income, and more than 
half of these proceeds is obtained from 
the sale of flour During 1941) it is 
planned to sell approximately one fifth 
of the UNRRA goods received to pro¬ 
vide a sum of money estimated at 
C N $210,000,000,000. 

In the future the sale of raw cotton and 
industrial equipment will become increas¬ 
ingly important. From the arrival of the 
first UNRRA shipment m November 1945 
down to April 15. 1940, supplies totalling 
CN$18,000,000,000 were sold, and a fur¬ 
ther quantity totalling CN $5,000,000,000 
was sold during the month April' 15 to 
May 15. Of total of 3,431 vehicles re¬ 
ceived in China up to May 15, 1,032 have 


been sold to ministries and organizations 
engaged upon the essential work of relief, 
rehabilitation and reponstrultion. 

These figures are set against a monthly 
expenditure which totalled approximately 
CN$1,500,000,000 in January 1946, and 
was estimated at CN$18,000,000,000 for 
the month of May. The expenses of re¬ 
ceiving, warehousing and transshipping 
supplies up to May 15 amounted to 
CNfl 1,315,250,527, of which CN$115,250,- 
527 was spent by the Bureau of Trans¬ 
portation and Warehousing in Shanghai 
and the remainder by the supply offices. 
A recent analysis revealed that the co$t of 
handling and transporting one ton of sup¬ 
plies was CN$100,000, or one quarter of 
the value of the average ton handled (at 
prices prevailing in February 1946). 

The sale of flour was begun recently in 
Shanghai in an effort to bring down the 
market price of food at a time when the 
lack of transportation made it impossible 
to ship the flour to those inland areas 
where it was most needed. It soon be¬ 
came evident, however, that the desired 
results could not be obtained by this 
method, and sales were immediately 
stopped; present policy is to make food 
supplies available in certain cities at less 
than market prices on a 1>asis of family 
rationing. 


Table 6 

There follows a briet statement ot income and expenditure, to which detailed 
figures are appended. 

Statement of Income and Em'endhuke for the Period Ending May 15, 1946 


Sale of relief supplies 

1. Food and fats 

Flour 

All other ioods (milk in vari¬ 
ous forms and canned goods) 

2. Clothing textiles, and footwear 

3. Industrial equipments 

4. Communication and transporta¬ 
tion equipment 

5. Agricultural supplies and equip¬ 
ment and tractors 

6. Miscellaneous and products 

7. Miscellaneous raw materials 
products 


INCOME 

CN$ CNf cm 

13,399,786,691 

2,714,504,707 16,114,291,398 
2,997,162.023 
121,011,800 

3,413,607,750 

7,040,000 

40,420,100 

292,859,600 22,986,392,671* 


Loans 

Executive Yuan 
Contributions 
Other revenues 


38,096,159,046 

1,125,784,000 

7,902,031 

4,389,445 


TOTAL 


CN$ 42.220,627,193 


♦Not included in this figure is CN$206,712,000 received from sales in Honan and 
not yet entered in the books of the Bureau of Finance. 



EXPENDITURE 

^ CN$ CN$ CN$ 

Headquarters *( Shanghai, Nanking and 
Chungking offices) 

1. Relief and rehabilitation expenses 4,933,661,736 

2, Original establishment and organiza¬ 
tion (including office equipment) 33,552,812 

3* Advanced to UNRRA for adminis¬ 
tration expenses 3,075,000,000 

4, Purchasing of commodities 15,172,500 

5, Shanghai Office-Bureau of Transpor¬ 
tation and Warehousing 115,250,527 

- 8,172,637,575 

Subsidiary organizations 

1, The 15 regional offices 18,348,138,303 

2, The 7 supply offices and 2 supply 

stations 11,201,743,234 

3* Various agencies (Feeding stations, 
agri, services, health agencies, medical 
units, CNRRA Engineering Works, 

CNRRA Highway Transport, wharf 

agencies, refugee depots) 1,417,314,504 

- 30,967,196.041 

- 39,139,833,616 

CN$ 39,139,833,616 

Balance unexpended and carried forward CN$ 3,080,793,577 

TOTAL CN$ 42,220,627,193 

Source: CNRRA. 


Communications and Transportation 

The scheduling of communications and 
transportation requirements is channelled 
through CNRRA’s Communications Re¬ 
quirements Division, which acts primarily 
as a liaison organization for the Ministry 
of Communications. The main CNRRA 
agency in charge of distribution is the 
Bureau of Transportation and Warehous¬ 
ing, under the direction of which fall the 
three operating agencies, CNRRA High¬ 
way Transport, CNRRA Water Trans¬ 
port and CNRRA Engineering Works. 

The immense task of restoring China’s 
communications is illustrated by the fact 
that at the beginning of the Sino-Japanese 
war there were 100,000 kilometers of 
highways, whereas at the end of the con¬ 
flict more than half of this mileage stood 
in need of repair or complete reconstruc¬ 
tion. Up to the end of March, 1946, a 
total of 7,101 kilometers had been re¬ 
paired, although on many of these roads 
the work has been poor owing to the lack 
of equipment and the need to make emer¬ 
gency repairs to carry relief supplies with¬ 
out delay. Priority has from the first 
been given to the repair of trunk roads in 
districts not served by railways. 

Twenty locomotives have so far been 
received from UNRRA and delivered by 


CNRRA to the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions. They were oil burning machines, 
most of which had to be converted to 
coal. Fourteen of them are being recon¬ 
ditioned in Shanghai and six in Kowloon, 
and so far six have been put into service. 
Three thousand freight cars, flat cars and 
gondolas have also been received from 
UNRRA at the ports of Shanghai, Tsing- 
tao and Kowloon. Considerable delay has 
been experienced in putting these cars 
into service because many of them arrived 
in poor condition; moreover rivets and 
bolts needed to assemble them had to be 
manufactured by the Ministry of Com¬ 
munications. The cost of labor and mate¬ 
rial requited in the reconditioning of each 
car has amounted to CN$1,000,000. 
UNRRA retains the title to this rolling 
stock even after the expenditure of these 
large sums by the Chinese Government. 

A. CNRRA Highway Transport 

The most important function of 
CNRRA Highway Transport is the oper¬ 
ation of truck transport for the CNRRA 
regional offices. This includes all move¬ 
ments of truck freight beyond a 15-mile 
radius of the regional office, unless the 
CNRRA regional director requires the 
services locally. In several regions, CHT 
operates not only its own trucks in local 



areas kit also those of the CNRRA offi¬ 
ces* This coordination of truck transport 
in the regions was established to prevent 
duplication of effort and to permit a more 
flexible utilization of the vehicles avail¬ 
able* 

The second responsibility of CHT is 
maintenance. It must maintain not only 
its own vehicles but all motor vehicles 
operated either by CNRRA or UNRRA 
in China, 

To date CHT has organized four main 
assembly plants in Shanghai, Kowloon, 
Tientsin and Tsingtao. After the assem¬ 
bly of vehicles, it is CHT's responsibility 
to deliver them to their destination, pro¬ 
vided it is accessible by road. This de¬ 
livery Is aided by the Bureau of Trans¬ 
portation and Warehousing, which ships 
the greater number of vehicles from 
Shanghai and Kowloon by rail or water. 
On arrival at their destination, the vehi¬ 
cles are delivered to the appropriate of¬ 
fices, either CNRFA, UNRRA or CHT. 

The headquarters of CHT is in Shang¬ 
hai, and includes an orientation and train¬ 
ing division and a Motor Vehicles Assem¬ 
bly Plant, which has a maximum assem¬ 
bly capacity of 50 vehicles of all types 
per day. A maximum of five per cent 
of the entire staff is foreign, and Chinese 
personnel are being trained for all posi¬ 
tions in the organization. The planning 
for delivery of relief supplies will necessi¬ 
tate the operation of 2,000 to 3,000 truck 
units throughout China and the mainte¬ 
nance of 4,000 to 5,000 vehicles staffed 
almost entirely (95 per cent) by Chinese 
personnel. 

The Mission of the Shanghai Division 
is the expediting of relief supplies from 
the docks to distribution, rail or process¬ 
ing points. Currently the operation re¬ 
quires over 100 vehicles, and the number 
will eventually be increased to approxi¬ 
mately 200 vehicles. The Motor Vehicles 
Assembly Plant No. 1 in Shanghai had 
assembled 417 vehicles for CNRRA, 157 
for UNRRA and 578 for CHT by the end 
of May. 

At Chenghsien there is a CHT division 
responsible for the transportation of sup¬ 
plies and materials on the Yellow River 
Dyke Project. At the present time, 100 
heavy duty units are operating in that 
area. 

A division is in the process of being 
established at Hengyang. It is planned 
that this division will operate between 
200 and 400 units distributing relief sup¬ 
plies from the port of Changsha through¬ 
out the famine area. Fifty truck units 
have already left Shanghai by boat for 
this operation. 


Flam call for the establishment in 
Liuchow of a branch to operate approxi¬ 
mately 200 to 300 units, and another divi¬ 
sion m Tientsin which will also have a 
motor vehicle plant for the assembling of 
500 units in that area. Two other divi¬ 
sions will be set up in Dairen and For¬ 
mosa. 

CHT has a division in Cantort which 
will eventually be the largest CHT opera¬ 
tion, utilizing approximately 500 units be¬ 
tween Kowloon-Canton and Kukong. In 
Kowloon, the motor vehicles assembly 
plant has assembled 343 vehicles for that 
area. CHT personnel have also assisted 
materially in the supervision and operation 
of modern roadbuilding machinery on the 
highway between Kowloon and Canton. 

Hankow will have the second largest 
CHT office. It is now operating over 
100 units. A recent experiment, attemped 
jointly by CHT and railway officials to 
adapt a truck unit to relief operations, 
was satisfactorily completed, with a, truck 
moving six loaded freight cars at an aver¬ 
age speed of 35 kilometers per hour, dou¬ 
ble the payload carried by any other equip¬ 
ment on that railroad since the war. As 
a result of this experiment, six more units 
are being shipped to Hankow for conver¬ 
sion to rail operation. 

In Tsingtao, CHT has an operating 
branch and a second motor vehicles as¬ 
sembly plant, which assembled 39 vehicles 
for CHT during April and May in 1946 
and is now engaged in overhauling 100 
army surplus vehicles which arrived in 
poor condition. There are 85 units now 
in operation. 

The expenses of operating CHT are 
now met in part by trucking charges based 
on a tariff (with a 20% to 30% discount) 
agreed upon by the representative provin¬ 
cial governments and with CNRRA re¬ 
gional organizations. These charges, to¬ 
gether with any net profits, are collected 
by CNRRA and used to refund the orig¬ 
inal subsidy granted by CNRRA, During 
the first five months of operations, assem¬ 
bly and transportation services have 
amounted to CN|783,457,719. The equip¬ 
ment now operated by CHT is valued at 
CN$3,030,806. 

B. CNRRA Water Transport 

CNRRA Water Transport (CWT) is 
established as an emergency organization 
designed to assist in the distribution of 
UNRRA-CNRRA supplies, as well as to 
provide China with a fleet 6f river craft 
which will contribute to the permanent 
restoration of inland water transport. 

Although the charter by which CWT 
will be officially established is still under 



f 


f 


» 



discussion, a skeleton organization has 
already been set up with approximately 
20 LST and LSM craft purchased by 
UNRRA from surplus naval stocks. The 
first CWT ship moved out of Shanghai on 
May 8th with a cargo of relief and reha¬ 
bilitation supplies, and a total of eight 
vessels were in operation by May 20, 1946. 

The present plan calls for over 200 
self-propelled craft together with about 
1,000 barges. By June CWT will have 
51 vessels, including the following types: 
20 LST’s, 10 LSM’s, 8 tugs, 8 barges and 
5 FS boats (small cargo vessels of about 
300 tons). CWT will operate the vessels 
and will work on an agency basis, utilizing 
existing port facilities. CWT will main¬ 
tain small operating offices in Tsingtao. 
Hankow, Chungking, Changsha and Kow¬ 
loon. 

C. CKRRA Engineering Works 

The CEW (CNRRA Engineering 
Works) was officially established on 
April 7. The function of this organiza¬ 
tion is to assemble and test'heavy machin¬ 
ery supplied by UNRRA for the Indus¬ 
trial and Agricultural Rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams, as well as to establish a training 
program for those who will he responsible 
for its use. CEW is also organizing 
stock piles of spare parts, some of which 
will be manufactured in its own factory. 

The CEW training progiam is divided 
into three sections covering (l) operators, 

(2) administrative personnel, and (3) 
maintenance crews. Within its training 
and operational program it was found nec¬ 
essary to establish the following sections: 

(1) Soil testing. This section applies 
the latest engineering knowledge regard¬ 
ing the types of materials used in road 
construction and their capacity' 

(2) Fuel conservancy. Personnel will 
be trained in the various specific gravities 
of fuel used in the operation of heavy 
machinery, especially high speed Diesels. 

(3) Lubrication: Under the latest meth¬ 
ods it is possible to recover at least 50 
per cent of used oil Since the UNRRA 
program calls for 14 million gallons of 
lubricating oil alone, a saving of a con¬ 
siderable sum of money and also millions 
of gallons of oil could he effected by a 
plant costing about US$500. 

(4) Metallurgical. 

(5) Welding. 

(6) Tire repairs and reprocessing. 

Relief and Welfare 

The Headquarters office of the Bureau 
of Relief and Welfare is in Nanking, with 


a branch office in Shanghai whkh aids in 
carrying oat certain projects in coopera¬ 
tion with the VNRRA China Office and 
other agencies of CNRRA, 

The Bureau has three main functions: 
(1) arranging for the Welfare and social 
rehabilitation of displaced persons and 
refugees, including transportation back to 
their homes; (2) providing for the feed¬ 
ing, clothing and shelter of personnel en¬ 
gaged in work relief projects; and (3) 
establishing mass feeding m famine areas. 
In addition, it has charge of educational 
and training programs and other matters 
relating to general relief. This is in es¬ 
sence a disaster relief program, and it is 
not the function of the Bureau of Relief 
to utilize CNRRA’s limited resources in 
developing a permanent social service or¬ 
ganization in China. 

While data from all the devastated re¬ 
gions of China are not available, the sta¬ 
tistics which have been collected by -the 
Bureau of Relief and Welfare as of May 
15, 1946' show that assistance has been 
extended by CNRRA to a total of 
9,869,960 persons, as follows.— 

Recipients of free food supplies 6,111,572 
Refugees employed in work re¬ 
lief projects under Kiangsu- 
Nanking Regional Office 23,594 

Refugees accommodated in re¬ 
ception camps (140 houses 
w r ith an average of 1.000 per¬ 
sons accommodated) 140,000 

Refugees receiving clothing 2,995,956 
Refugees employed in repairing 
breaks along the banks of the 
Yellow River 150,000 

Displaced persons repatriated 448,838 

9,869,960 

A conservative estimate of the assist¬ 
ance given in regions from which reports 
ate still fragmentary would add an addi¬ 
tional 2,000,000 people, increasing the total 
figure to approximately 12,000,000 persons 
who have received aid in one form or 
another. 

CNRRA has already rendered aid to 
5,188,225 persons (including those on 
work relief projects) in the form of floui 
distribution. The amount of clothing re¬ 
ceived from UNRRA and distributed is 
as follows. 28,826 bales of used clothing 
and shoes, 155,428 garments, and 2,876 
pieces of bedding. 

The Bureau has 64 relief teams organ¬ 
ized for regional offices. These teams are 
assigned to work in special areas, and act 
as mobile units to assist in dealing with 
emergencies such as epidemics, floods and 
famine. ' 



Eighty mats feeding stations have al¬ 
ready been established, and have given 
aid to 844,910 persons. Of these, the 
largest number, 520,805, were in Kwang- 
tung. 

The work of the Bureau of Relief and 
Welfare is divided into eight branches, 
five of which are in Nanking and three in 
Shanghai. Those in Nanking are: 

A. The Office of Repatriation: This 
agency aids in returning internally dis¬ 
placed persons to their homes. Three re¬ 
patriation depots, located in Chungking 
(Szechwan), Kweiyang (Kweichow), and 
Sian (Shensi), serve as centers in what 
has yet to become a mass movement of 
refugees back into liberated China. It has 
been estimated that the number of refu¬ 
gees who are in need of repatriation over 
great distances from one region to another 
totals 30,000,000 persons. An overall esti¬ 
mate of the shift of population caused by 
the war is as high as 60,000,000. The 
large majority, however, are people who 
moved short distances from their homes 
during the period of Japanese occupation 
of their towns and villages, and many 
millions of them have already returned 
home. 

The 29,000,000 displaced persons who 
are awaiting repatriation are as follows: 

Region front which displaced Number of 
persons must be repatriated Refugees 
Northeastern Provinces 


(Manchuria) 2,000,000 

Hopeh-JeHol 160,000 

Shansi-Suiyuan-Chahar 330,000 

Shantung 1,123,000 

Honan 9,333,000 

Kiangsu 1,128,000 

Anhwei 150,000 

Hunan Unknown 

Hupeh 12,782,000 

Kwangsi 5,000 

Kwangtung 120,000 

Chekiang-Fukicn 2,196,000 

Formosa 15,000 


Total 29,342,000 


So far CNRRA has registered 4,149,563 
displaced persons, of whom 456,838 have 
been repatriated with CNRRA’s assist¬ 
ance. The remaining 3,700,000 persons 
are being repatriated as fast as transporta¬ 
tion facilities become available. With the 
rise of the Yangtze River from its lowest 
water level in 40 years, whidh has hith¬ 
erto impeded transportation, it is expected 
that the rate of repatriation will be greatly 
accelerated. 

To date a total of 140 refugee houses 
and hostels have been established for the 
care of transient refugees. The accom¬ 


modation is shown by' regions tn the 
Table No. 15 at the end of this section. 

B. The Office of Work Relief Is respon¬ 
sible for the care, feeding, clothing and 
shelter of persons engaged in the major 
public works projects. In this task the 
Bureau acts in cooperation with the 
CNRRA regional offices, which are 
charged with assistance in the repair of 
sanitation facilities and the reconstruction 
of public utilities. The chief work relief 
schemes, in which the care of the workers 
is the responsibility of this Bureau, are 
in the Yellow River flood areas, the Hwai 
and Yangtze Rivers, coast embankment 
work and railway and highway con¬ 
struction. In addition, the Bureau pro¬ 
vides assistance and equipment in the 
projects sponsored by CNRRA regional 
offices, including the reconditioning of 
used clothing, .shoemaking, shelter con¬ 
struction, furniture repair, gardening, 
street cleaning, etc. 

C The Office of Social Welfare. This 
office, which is responsible for child wel¬ 
fare and for the care of disabled persons, 
makes temporary shelter available for 
homeless children and supplies them with 
padded clothing for winter wear, and food 
and training facilities whenever possible. 
Although the scope of CNRRA’s work 
for the wounded and disabled has been 
limited to assisting philanthropic, institu¬ 
tions* the Bureau of Relief and Welfare 
is now establishing a Disabled and 
Wounded Rehabilitation Center for the 
purpose of training these people in arts 
and crafts and so enable them to become 
partly self-supporting. 

The operation of three branches of the 
Bureau of Relief and Welfare's Shanghai 
office are as follows 

(1) The Office of Externally Displaced 
Persons has been negotiating for the 
transfer ofvforeign nationals who are dis¬ 
placed in China, overseas Chinese who 
wish to return to China, and Chinese 
within the country who desire to return 
to their pre-war domiciles in foreign 
countries. On the basis of registrations 
for repatriation and estimates, a total of 
101,911 persons desire to return to the 
following countries: 29,000 to Burma, 
27,000 to Malaya, 19,000 to the Philip¬ 
pines, 15,000 to the Netherlands East 
Indies, 5,500 to Indo-China, 3,000 to Siam, 
and 1,500 to Borneo. In addition about 
100,000 want to return to Hongkong, 
Actual repatriation is expected to begin 
as soon as shipping becomes available. 
CNRRA and UNRkA are now making 
a survey of the number of persons require 
ing rehabilitation assistance. The Bu* 
reau of Relief and Welfare is also coop* 
erating with UNRRA in the repatriation 


Table 7—Bureau op Relibp and Welfare Activities 
Date: May 20, 194* 


Regions 

Number 

of 

Working 
Teams in 
CNRRA 
Offices 

Number of 
Displaced 
Persons 
Registered 

Number of 
Displaced 
Persons 
Repatriated 

Number of 
Refugee 
Reception 
Houses and 
Hostels- 
Established 

Number 
of Mass 
Feeding 
Stations 

Headquarters Office 

1. Northeastern Prov- 



8,655 


... 

inces (Manchuria) 


365,000 




2. Hopei-Jehol 

3. Shansi-Suiyuan- 

5 

312,000 

517 

i 

15 

Chahar 

10 

415,500 

139,986 

1 

5 

4. Shantung 

6 

244,110 

153 

45 

.. * 

5. Honan 

5 

500,000 


5 


6. Shanghai 

5 

50,000 

24,i57 

8 

*i3 

7. Kiangsu 

5 

127,000 

14,644 

3 


8, Anhwei 


145,000 

23,552 

4 


9. Kiangsi 

’ 8 

250,000 

24,438 

8 


10. Hunan 


315,000 

127,729 

12 

19 

11. Hupeh 

i 

240,000 

46,978 

7 


12. Kwangsi 

6 

220,000 

5,300 

9 

*4 

13. Kwangtung 

9 

230,000 

6,082 

19 

24 

14. Chekiang-Fukien 

4 

180,000 

329 

11 


15. Taiwan 


28,330 

549 

l 


16. Special Areas 


527,623 

33,769 

6 


Total 

64 

4,149,563 

456,838 

140 

80 


Source: CNRRA 


of 15,000 foreign refugees, primarily from 
Europe. 

(2) The Office of Technical Personnel 
for Relief acts in consultation with 
UNRRA on the supply and assignment of 
program personnel, of whom 150 have 
been engaged so far as welfare workers, 
dieticians, camp and shelter technicians, 
child specialists, mass feeding specialists 
and teachers. 

(3) The Office of Welfare Supplies re¬ 
views the requests for supplies made by 
the regional offices and makes recommen¬ 
dations for their allocation. Monthly 
reports compiled by the joint CNRRA- 
UNRRA offices in the regions are for¬ 
warded to this section, showing the status 
of supplies received, distributed, on hand 
and requested. Requests are submitted to 
the Bureau of Allocations, which deter¬ 
mines the actual distribution of food, 
clothing and welfare supplies. The Office 
of Welfare Supplies then informs the re¬ 
gions of the quantities being shipped, and 
follows the movement of cargo until ar¬ 
rival at the final point of distribution. 
The amount of foodstuffs distributed and 


received by the regional offices is shown 
in Tables No. 15 and 16. 

CNRRA Health Commission 

The function of the CNRRA Health 
Commission is to coordinate China’s pres¬ 
ent requirements in the fields of medical 
supplies, laboratory equipment and spe¬ 
cialized medical personnel needed for 
training purposes. Some of the emer¬ 
gency medical relief and anti-epidemic 
measures are the direct responsibility of 
CNRRA; the rehabilitation of pre-war 
hospitals, medical schools and drug fac¬ 
tories is undertaken by the National 
Health Administration and the Ministry 
of Education, with financial assistance 
from CNRRA and with the use of 
UNRRA supplies.* 

The amount of UNRRA supplies pro¬ 
cured for the medical and sanitation pro¬ 
gram which had arrived in China on May 
25, 1946, totalled 13,988 tons. However, 
only 7,764 tons had on that date been 
turned over to the CNRRA Medical Sup¬ 
ply Depot, in Shanghai. The remainder, 
about 6,000 tons including screening ma- 





Table 8~Bureau w Relief and Welfare AcmvttriRs: Food and Clothing Distributed 

Date: May 20, W6 





Free Food 

Clothing 



Distribution 

Distribution 

Regions 

Number of 

Number of 

Used 




Persons 

Persons 

Clothing 

Cotton 

Bedding 

(piece®) 


Fed in Mass 

Who Have 

and 

Clothes 


Feeding 

Received 

Shoes 

(pieces) 


Stations 

Flour 1 

(bales) 


Headquarters Office 




300 

2S0 

1* Northeastern Provinces 






(Manchuria) 




80,862 

. . . 

2. Hopei-Jehol 



193 

8,000 


3. Shansi-Suiyuan-Chahar 

50,600 


6,000 


. « . 

4. Shantung 

44,110 

435,64c 2 

1,500 



5. Honan 

14,706 

1,720,000 

1,600 



6. Shanghai 

5,740 

1,273,330 

1,075 


674 

7. Kiangsu 

17,757 

103,523 

2,974 


,,, 

8. Anhwei 

50,623 

18,661 

2,500 



9. Kiangsi 

723,580 

7,586 

2,652 


10. Hunan 

9,000 

375,000 

1,300 

36,828 

1,600 

11, Hupeh 

37,593 

306,340 

800 

25,786 

322 

12, Kwangsi 

93,976 

160,659 s 

15 

1,000 

r , . 

13, Kwangtung 

14. Chekiang-Fukien 

520,805 

72,092 

1,500 

1,783 



IS. Taiwan 

Special Areas 






Total 

844,910 

5,188,225 

28,826 

155,428 

2,846 


1 The amount of flour distributed averaged approximately 3f pounds per person * 

* This number includes 220,550 persons receiving rice. 

* This number includes 15,854 persons receiving rice. 


terial, pipes and sanitation and supplies, 
water purification units and certain hos¬ 
pital reconstruction equipment, is being 
processed or about to be processed. 

Many of the supplies were received in 
bulk packages and have therefore re¬ 
quired a considerable amount of process¬ 
ing and repacking before allocation and 
distribution could take place. So far 
1,087 tons of UNRRA supplies have been 
issued in addition to 1,830 tons out of 
2,080 tons acquired from Army surplus. 
Of the remainder of the UNRRA sup¬ 
plies received, 1,026 tons are ready for 
immediate distribution, 3,401 tons are in 
course of being processed at the Depot and 
2,500 tons are on the wharves or in 
course of being discharged. 

CNRRA supplies and equipment so far 
sent out have gone to the rehabilitation 
of about 174 hospitals in which they have 
provided the necessary drugs and appa¬ 
ratus lor 8,466 beds. Some 324 dispen¬ 


saries have also received CNRRA assist¬ 
ance and supplies CNRRA has spent 
CN$321,000,000 on the repair of 46 hos¬ 
pitals and an additional CN$109,650,000 
on subsidies'* to hospitals for medical and 
food expenses. 

The Health Commission has estab¬ 
lished medical and sanitation divisions in 
the 15 CNRRA regional offices. Their 
functions are to receive and allocate med¬ 
ical supplies from CNRRA headquarters; 
to survey and inspect all medical institu¬ 
tions, especially those damaged by the 
war; to assist in the planning of epidemic 
prevention work and to devise and super¬ 
vise plans for the improvement of sani¬ 
tation and medical work. 

In accordance with the policy of the 
National Health Administration, devel¬ 
oped during the war, the Health Commis¬ 
sion has concentrated a large part of its 
resources on the rapid expansion of medi¬ 
cal training. 












Much of the Health Commission’s ef¬ 
forts are directed to strengthening and 
coordinating measures to combat epidem¬ 
ics which, especially in the famine stricken 
provinces of Honan, Hunan, Hupeh, 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung and Anhwei repre¬ 
sent a grave danger as the summer ad¬ 
vances. CNRRA anti-epidemic teams are 
at work in many areas. When cholera 
broke out in Kwangtung in March, 1946, 
CNRRA spent CN$120,000,000 on cholera 
vaccines which had been manufactured in 
Shanghai. The Health Commission now 
has a total of 8,500,000 doses of cholera 
vaccine available for use in 1946. One- 
eighth of this amount has been rushed to 
Canton and the remainder sent to other 
regions. The epidemic in Canton is now 
tinder control. Plague was reported in 
Mukden early in 1946, as well as in parts 
of Fukien. Plague specialists with quan¬ 
tities of supplies have been sent to assist 
the local authorities and the situation is 
being carefully watched by CNRRA head¬ 
quarters. North Kiangsu and Honan are 
provinces in which kalaazar is endemic 
Teams have been organized to go into 
these areas during June 1946 and CNRRA 
has obtained from the American Red 
Cross and the British Red Cross 500,000 
ampules of antimony compound, to combat 
this disease, pending the arrival of addi¬ 
tional supplies ordered through UNRRA. 

CNRRA’s Health Commission had a 
total staff of 445 persons on May 25, 1946, 
including 126 physicians, 49 engineers and 
inspectors, 134 nurses, 70 pharmacists, 27 
technicians and 39 administrative person¬ 
nel. In additioit to the activities summar¬ 
ized above, assistance has been given to 
the Rockefeller Malaria Laboratory and 
the National Institute of Health m Nan¬ 
king; three nutrition survey teams have 
been sent to the Hunan-Kwangsi famine 
area; a sanitary corps has been organized, 
headed by three sanitary engineers and 
34 sanitary inspectors, to aid in the plan¬ 
ning of water supply and sewage systems; 
three delousing teams are at work in 
Hupeh, and delousing stations have been 
established on refugee routes. 

Conservancy Work Projects 

While the Yellow River Dyke Project 
has been given the highest priority, since 
its completion will effect the reclamation 
of some 2,000,000 acres of fertile farm 
land, work on the other projects should 
not be minimized. The dykes in the rich¬ 
est and most populous parts of the coun¬ 
try, for example, the Yangtze and I^earl 
Rivers and the Grand Canal, have either 
been destroyed or left to deteriorate dur-' 
mg the past eight years of war. Their 
total drainage area is approximately eight 
and one-half times that of the Yellow 


River flooded area and farm production m 
these areas is ten times as great. It f« 
estimated that the total relief projects in¬ 
volve 8,890 kilometers of dyke repair and 
the movement of 228,590,000 cqbic meters 
of earth work, requiring a labor force of 
about 750,000 for a period of 12 months. 

A total of nine major water conserv¬ 
ancy projects are in various stages of 
progress, ranging from preliminary sur¬ 
veys to final completion of certain parts 
of the work. In the organization of water 
projects, CNRRA supplies the necessary 
materials, mechanical equipment and an 
estimated quantity of 200,000 tons of food 
for the laborers, while the engineers of 
the National Conservancy Commission are 
generally in charge of the construction. 
It is also CNRRA’s responsibility to pro¬ 
vide shelter and medical care for the 
workers and to coordinate the efforts of 
the participating agencies. Direction of 
the laborers is the responsibility of the 
National Conservancy Commission (NCC) 
or local conservancy agencies. 

In the category of Flood Control Proj¬ 
ects, the following are listed in the order 
of their importance and priority; 

1. Repair of the Yellow River Dyke, 
with headquarters at Chengchow. 

2. Chien Tang Dyke, with headquarters 
at Hangchow. 

3. Pearl River Dyke, with headquarters 
at Canton. 

4 Grand Canal Dyke, with headquar¬ 
ters in Kiangsu. 

5. Yangtze River Dyke, with headquar¬ 
ters at Kiukiang. 

6. Kiangsu Sea Wall Dyke. 

7. Han River Dyke, with headquarters 
at Hankow. 

8. Hwai River Dyke, with headquarters 
at Pengpu 

9. Tungting Lake Dyke, with headquar¬ 
ters in Hunan. 

The Yellow River Dyke Project 

In June 1938, a year after the Japanese 
invasion began, the Yellow River Dykes 
were broken for strategic reasons and a 
large area was consequently flooded on 
the river’s new course to the sea. An 
early survey revealed the following situa¬ 
tion : 

Length of breach 1,700 meters 

Population affected 6,000,000 

Loss of crops per year 1,500,000 long tons 

Area under water at 

high flood level 7,160,000 acres 

The waterway systems in eastern Ho¬ 
nan, northern Arihwei and northern 
Kiangsu are disrupted and, during the 



Table 9—CNRRA Aid to Hospitals and Health Centers in Various Regions 
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high-water season, the Tientsin-Pukow 
Railway and the Lunghai Line are liable 
to constant interruption. 

The work of reclaiming the Yellow 
River dykes is the responsibility of the 
Yellow River Conservancy Commission. 
Its headquarters are at Chengchow, Ho¬ 
nan, as is the base camp for the present 
program. 

There are two other camps, one at Lu 
Wang Fen, where the rock quarry has 
been in operation since mid-February; 
and the other at the break in the dyke 
where the closure is being made. The 
schedule calls for 1,000 cubic meters of 
rock to be hauled daily to the closure, a 
total of 50,000 cubic meters. Motor roads 
have been built from the quarry, and a 
railway line which is being built by the 
Ministry of Communications, is almost 
completed. Rock has also been hauled by 
ox cart to the nearest railway point for 
shipment to the break. 

The Yellow River project includes : (1) 
closure of the gaps in the dyke and (2) 
repair of the dyke system all the way to 
the sea. The reclamation of the flooded 
areas in eastern Honan and northern 
Anhwei will be a separate work project 
when the Yellow River has been re¬ 
directed to its old bed. 

The general Yellow River Dyke pro¬ 
gram calls for the simultaneous reclama¬ 
tion of the river, both at the mam gap 
and along the lower river which is now in 
the hands of the Communists Confer¬ 
ences held during the beginning of May 
between representatives of the Chinese 
National Government and the Communists 
have reached a satisfactory conclusion, 
and the Communists have agreed to per¬ 
mit repair on the lower dykes on condition 
that the settlers who have been living in 
the old river bed are given suitable re¬ 
habilitation or resettlement subsidies A 
tentative figure of $10,000 per person in 
the currency of the area under Communist 
control has been agreed upon by the local 
representatives and the Chairman of the 
Yellow River Commission, subject to ap¬ 
proval by the Central Government, which 
will be required to pay these subsidies. 

At the main break near Changsha. 1,500 
workers were employed during the month 
of February. This number was increased 
to 5,000 men in March and to 12,000 as 
of May, and it is estimated that there 
will be 26,000 workers on the job before 
the end of June when it is hoped that the 
main gap will be closed. On the lower 
dykes, approximately 18,500 people will 
be employed. Although most of the work, 
both at the main break and on the lower 
dykes, is done by hand labor, heavy ma¬ 


chinery and equipment will play an impor¬ 
tant role, Some of this equipment already 
has arrived and is being used. 

About 35,000 tons of supplies are needed 
for the closure of the main nap* The 
Chinese Government has initially appro¬ 
priated CN$5,000,000,000 for the purchase 
of local materials and administration ex¬ 
penses. Requirements of heavy equipment 
and material have been placed at 9,185 
long tons. Up to May 25, 1946, 7,177 tons 
of equipment had been located in various 
parts of the world, of which 5,154 tons 
have arrived in China and have already 
been transshipped to headquarters at 
Chengchow for repair work, including 
such items as piles, pile drivers and sur¬ 
veying instruments. In addition, 2,310 
tons of miscellaneous supplies have been 
shipped to the area. Food supplies to 
Honan Province during the same period 
amounted to 18,084 tons, of which about 
two-thirds were earmarked for the Yellow 
River closure work to be shipped between 
May 10 and June 20; Farm equipment and 
materials shipped to the Yellow River 
area amounted to 137 tons The total ton¬ 
nage shipped to Honan Province was 
25,686 tons, most of which is being used 
in the huge repair job. 

In order to expedite the allocation of 
supplies of surplus stocks to the Yellow 
River, and to ensure the dispatch to the 
project of ail such equipment needed, 
CNRRA and UNRRA supply officers 
check all cargoes of surplus supplies ar¬ 
riving in China, earmark the heavy equip¬ 
ment and send it to the assembly and 
dry run plant, where it is immediately 
assembled and loaded on trains which run 
directly from Shanghai to Kaifeng. 

Upon completion of the plans for re¬ 
pairing the leakages on the Yellow River 
dyke by the Yellow River Conservancy 
Commission, the Honan Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment ordered all local hsien govern¬ 
ments to enlist displaced persons labor. 
This work was begun on March 1, 1946. 
Five field teams have been organized by 
the CNRRA regional office with respon¬ 
sibility for work relief and labor welfare. 

The Chtcn Tang Dyke Project 

Whereas the Yellow River has been 
called '‘China’s Sorrow,” the Chien Tang 
River is known as her “Prodigal Son.” 
The Chien Tang Dyke is about 200 miles 
long, stretching from Hartgchow Bay to 
Ching Shan Wei. During late August 
and September the tide comes into Hang¬ 
chow Bay with a great rush and is re¬ 
ferred to as the "Hangchow Bore.” 
Squeezed into a narrow area and unable 
to level off, it tends to overflow the dykes, 
covering vast areas of fertile land with 



TmM 10—Wor* Relief Fibu> Teams in Honan Province on Yellow River 0ykh 

Repair Project 


No. of 
field 
teams 

Areas of 
field team 
operation 

Items of work 

Estimated No. 
of workers 
required 

Total number 
of workers 

First 

Field 

team 

Kwangwu 

Construction of railway from Kwangwu to 
Huayuankow 

2,000 

45,500 

Repair of the South and North dikes of Yellow 
River in Honan 

1,000 

Chengchow 

The same as above 

4,000 

Repair of the East and West dikes at Kwayuankow 

8,000 

River regulation at Kwayuankow 

20,000 

Repair of gaps in dike at Kuatang and Tawu 

1,200 

Chungraou 

The same as above 

300 

Urgent repair of the East and West dikes in flood 
areas 

1,000 

Repair of the South and North dikes in Honan 

8,000 

Second 

Field 

team 

Kaifeng 

The same as above 

8,000 

12,000 

Lanfeng 

The same as above 

3,000 

Chenhu 

The same as above 

500 

Kaocheng 

The same as above 

500 

\ 

Third 

Field 

team 

Wuehih 

Repair of the East and West dikes of the Mi River 
in Honan 

8,000 

23,000 

The South and North dikes of Yellow River in 
Honan 

7,000 

Y uanwu 

The same as above 

3,000 

Yangwu 

The same as above 

3,000 

Fengktu 

The same as above 

2,000 

Fourth 

Field 

team 

Sihwa 

Repair of the Sha River dike m flood area 

9,000 

25,000 

Shangshui 

The same as above 

9,000 

Kwaiyang 

The same as above 

6,000 

Shenkiu 

The same as above 

1,000 

Fifth , 

Field 

team 

Weishih 

The repair of danger spots in the East and North 
West dikes in flood areas 

1,000 

9,000 

Yenhng 

The same as above 

7,500 

Fukow 

The same as above 

500 


salt water. This dyke has been continu¬ 
ously repaired during the course of a 
thousand years, and an overflow this au¬ 
tumn would result in the flooding of large 
areas of Chekiang and Kiangsu Prov¬ 
inces. The program calls first of all for 
the temporary repair of roads and bridges 
to permit dyke repairs to begin, and this 
requires approximately 352 tons of mate¬ 
rial and equipment. Immediate require¬ 
ments are 20,000 cubic feet of storage 
space for warehousing flour to be used 
for the payment of laborers. 

The plan is to make temporary repairs 
an4 subsequently to supplement this work 


for permanent reclamation after the flood 
season The temporary work must be 
completed before the end of August, and 
will require 628 tons of material and 
equipment in addition to 100 tons of spare 
parts. Shipments are scheduled to start 
in the last week of May. The total cost 
of this scheme is estimated at CN$60 f * 
000,000,000. The Central Government has 
promised one-third of this sum, the local 
authorities will be responsible tor another 
third and arrangements have been made 
for CNRRA to contribute the remaining 
CN$20,000,000,000. The work on the 
Chien Tang River dykes began on Feb¬ 
ruary 25,1946, 










































The Pearl River Dyke Repair 

During the Sino-Japanese war, the 
dykes along the Pearl River fell-into dis¬ 
repair, causing good farm land to he con¬ 
stantly flooded. The Tsing Yuh Dyke, 
20 kilometers long and situated along the 
North river has been completed. This 
work was accomplished with the cooper¬ 
ation of the Pearl River Conservancy 
Bureau and the Kwangtung International 
Relief Committee. An average of more 
than 5,000 people was recruited daily for 
the job, which was finished in 60 days, in 
this way, 200,000 mow of rice land were 
protected and the danger of flood was re¬ 
moved from 600 villages and about 70,000 
people. 

The work on the Lupao sluice gate 
project began in March with the CNRRA 
regional office cooperating with the Pearl 
River Conservancy Bureau. This work 
is almost finished 

Completion of this dyke repair program 
will mean that 2,777,000 mow of farm 
land will be protected, thus benefiting at 
least 2,180,000 people. Most of the work 
is being done by hand labor, and approxi¬ 
mately 80,000 people will be employed. 

The Grand Canal Dyke Repair 

The Grand Canal runs from the Yangtze 
at a point near (Ten Chmg north through 
Kiangsu Province, across the Hwai and 
Yellow Rivers to Tientsin. Since no 
work had been done during the years of 
occupation, dyke repair is required over 
distances of some 230 miles north from 
the Yangtze; in some places, the dykes 
have collapsed and in other places there 
has been excessive silting Although the 
Japanese carried away the steel structure 
of the locks, the locks generally are in 
comparatively good condition Work on 
the canal is already in progress, and the 
Communist Border Government has budg¬ 
eted thirty million dollars m local cur¬ 
rency (approximately CN$ 1,050,000.000) 
for the project. The headquarters of the 
Commission of Construction is Huaiyin, 
and a further section 70 miles long has 
its headquarters at Kaovu, cm which 
10,000 persons/are now employed in wid¬ 
ening the canal and building up to the 
dyke on both sides. 

The Kiangsu-Nanking Regional Office 
has founded a station at Chinkiang to take 
care of the work on the first section 
(Chinkiang to Tanyaug). which consists 
of dam building and pumping and was be¬ 
gun on February 15. Workers are now 
ready to start the job on the second sec¬ 
tion (from Tanyang to Lian Lake). The 
work in the third section (Wuchen to 
Mengtung) was begun in April, and a 


station was established by CNRRA 
regional office to take care of the feeding 
and shelter of personnel. On May 1, 236 
working days had been completed aifd 
long stretches of the dyke are now in good 
condition. The total labor requirements 
are estimated at 30,000 people. To date, 
UNRRA has recommended for allocation 
a total of 132 tons of construction equip¬ 
ment, and an UNRRA engineer is now 
making a survey of the canal repair re¬ 
quirements. 

The Yangtze River Project 

Farming in the river plains along the 
Yangtze depends primarily on the upkeep 
of the dykes, since the farms in many sec¬ 
tions are from 6 to 18 feet below the ad¬ 
jacent rivers during high water. In the 
case of the Yangtze, it is estimated that 
41,700,000 mow of cultivated area are pro¬ 
tected by these dykes, which stretch for 
1,000 kilometers along the Yangtze from 
Shasi downstream to Changkiang The 
total earthwork required for repair was 
originally estimated in September 1944 to 
be 46.000,000 cubic meters. 

In Anhwei Province, work was begun 
on February 25 on the Wuhu Dyke of the 
Yangtze River covering an area of two 
hsiens, Wuwei and Ho, a length of about 
120 kilometers A total of 3,000,000 cubic 
meters of earth was to be moved, and the 
work employed a varying number of 
workers which was finally increased to 
73,000 persons. The original plan called 
for completion of the work in 60 days, 
but the project was completed ahead of 
schedule on May 20, despite the periods 
of rain that had occurred. It is estimated 
that 4,000,000 people will benefit as a re¬ 
sult of the completion of this project. 

The repair of Panshihchi dyke, east of 
Kiukiang on the Yangtze River, is now 
in progress, but the date of completion is 
not yet known. 

The Tung An Dyke Project (between 
Tungliu and Ankmg, about 120 kilometers 
northeast of Kiukiang) is also in progress. 
CN$2,000,000 is being spent to purchase 
the necessary materials and equipment for 
this project, which was begun on Febru¬ 
ary 23. At the time of the latest survey 
on April 1, about 800 workers were em¬ 
ployed, and the area benefited is estimated 
to be 60,000 mow. 

The CNRRA regional office in Hunan 
Province sent out three survey teams dur¬ 
ing March to survey the work of dredging 
the Yangtze River from Changsha to 
Changteh. The scope of this work covers 
a length of about 135 kilometers* This 
office has also provided subsidies of 



€N$4,000,OQO for the repair of the chan¬ 
nels which protect the towns in Changteh, 
a similar sum for those at Li and 
CNf6,000,000 for those in Anhsiang, 

Men are also working on repairs of the 
gaps on the Yangtze River dykes. 


The Kiangsu Sea Wall Dyke Repair 

The Kiangsu coast embankment or sea 
wall was built to protect farm lands from 
the high tides of the Yellow Sea. The 
area protected by this embankment ex¬ 
tends to the north of the Yangtze River, 
south of the Lunghai Railway, east of the 
river and west of the East China Sea. 
In the past, because the coastal dykes were 
poorly constructed, the flat land surface 
has frequently been inundated by tidal 
waters. Upon completion of the project, 
it is estimated that approximately 8,500 
square kilometers of land will be reclaimed 
or protected, of which 83 percent will be¬ 
come good farmland. At the present time 
almost half of this land is alkaline and 
still non-productive. The completion of 
the project will ultimately make possible 
an annual production of about three and 
a half million tons of wheat.* An outline 
of the work includes (1) a drainage sys¬ 
tem, (2) a tide protection system, (3) 
sluices, locks and headgates, (4) pumping 
stations and (5) an irrigation system 
For the immediate task of repairing the 
sea wall, three stations were established 
in February in Changshu, Sunkiang and 
Chwansha, and the work of repairing the 
sea wall at the most critical areas has 
already been started. 


'The Han River Dyke Repair 

The National Conservancy Commission 
has begun preliminary operations for the 
repair of the dykes on the Han River, 
which must be completed before the high 
flood in August. It is estimated that a 
total of 28,000 laborers will be required 
to complete this task. The Hupeh Re¬ 
gional Office of CNRRA has extended aid 
for the repair both of the Yangtze River 
and Han River dykes, with the assistance 
of the Municipal Government of Wu- 
ch’ang. The regional office has also em¬ 
ployed displaced and unemployed persons 
in Hankow for work on these two dykes. 
About 300 tons of flour have been deliv¬ 
ered to the Yangtze-Han Conservancy 
Bureau. The Chankkun dyke was the 
first to have its repairs completed 


The Hwai River Project 

Since the flood waters of the Yellow 
River cross the path of the Hwai, the 


Hwai River dyke project cannot begin 
until after the main dyke on the Yellow 
River has been closed. 

In Anhwei Province, the surveying 
work has already been completed for the 
dredging of the Poifei Relief branch of 
the Hwai River. 


The Tungting Lake Project 

This project is scheduled for completion 
by August 1946 in order to prevent the 
flooding of the rice bowl of China in 
Hunan Province, an area where thousands 
of people are now starving. The Hunan 
Regional Office has supplied *the project 
with labor, which will number approxi¬ 
mately 45,000 when the program is at its 
height. The work now in progress con¬ 
sists largely of hand labor carrying dirt 
to the dykes and facing the walls with 
rock and kaolin. While it is not ex¬ 
pected that work will be completed by 
high flood time it is hoped that the dykes 
will be repaired at least to the point where 
they will hold. If necessary, workers 
will be retained to do emergency work 
with sandbags. 


Special Work Projects 

The CNRRA regional office in Anhwei 
has mobilized about 7,000 workers for the 
repair of about 1,000 dams in Hofei in 
Shuang Kang, Pei Ta, Pei Kang and 
Tung Wei Chen. This office will also 
render assistance in the drilling of 10,000 
wells in Taihon, Mungchung, Woyang 
and other districts. 

The Kwangsi Regional Office of 
CNRRA has negotiated with the provin¬ 
cial government for the allocation of 
CN$76,OOOj0OO to start work relief on the 
irrigation project in that province. This 
work will be sponsored by the local gov¬ 
ernment. The regional office has allo¬ 
cated GNJ10,000,000 to the local govern¬ 
ments in Hohsien and Chungshan for 
drainage projects. This work will be done 
in cooperation with the National Con¬ 
servancy Commission. 

The CNRRA regional office for the 
area of Hopei-Jehol has allocated 30 tons 
of flour to feed the workers on the Tien¬ 
tsin-Hai River project, which is sponsored 
by the Tientsin River Conservancy Bu¬ 
reau. Roughly 20,000 persons will be 
mobilized for this task. 

The Hunan Regional Office has loaned 
CN$2,5O0,0OO to each of four hsien: 
Lingling, Linhsiang, Yoyang and Pin- 
kiang for various special work projects. 



Agricultural Rehabilitation 

The UNRRA Agricultural Rehabilita¬ 
tion Commission was set up to assist the 
operating agency, the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry, in the coordination, 
distribution and use of agricultural sup¬ 
plies, and to establish liaison with the 
Ministry for the supply of specialist per¬ 
sonnel recruited by UNRRA. 


The Agricultural program has three 
main objectives: the provision of all agri¬ 
cultural supplies, including farm machin¬ 
ery, agricultural industries equipment, 
fertilizers, seeds, insecticides, food proc¬ 
essing equipment and livestock; the res¬ 
toration of the fishing industry, a source 
of food for China's coastal areas; and post 
control. 


Agricultural Supplies: The UNRRA 
program has scheduled 248,112 long tons 
of agricultural supplies for shipment to 
China by June JO, 1946; of this quantity 
only 6,991 long tons had been shipped as 
of May 15 and 5,900 long tons had actually 
been discharged on that date. 


All seed fertilizer industries and veter¬ 
inary supplies are transferred by CNRRA 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
estry. About 20 percent of the supplies 
in the other categories are banded to the 
Ministry for free distribution, while the 
remaining 80 per cent are to he sold by 
CNRRA. To date CNRRA has received 
requests from 8 regional offices for a total 
of 293,150 units of farm machinery, trac¬ 
tors and spare parts, and 3,751,614 pieces 
of hand tools and animal drawn imple¬ 
ments. Thirteen regions have also re¬ 
quested 16,605 head of dairy cattle, 11,500 
milch goats, 14,321 water buffalo and 
13,951 mules, making a total of 56,377 
heads of livestock. The UNRRA Agri¬ 
cultural program has scheduled the ship¬ 
ment of 39,000 head of livestock by June 
30, 1946, of which 792 mules have arrived. 
Requests for agricultural industries equip¬ 
ment have so far been received from 
twenty sources, including requests for 
2,794 units for use by flour mills, oil 
factories, etc. As of May 25, 3,435,000 
seed packages have been transported to 
farmers in needy areas of Honan, Hopeh, 
Hupeh, Kiaugsu, Anhwei, Chekiang, Fu¬ 
kien and Kwangturtg, and an additional 
1,500,000 packets of seeds are expected to 
arrive for further distribution. Moreover 
CNRRA has allocated 250 tons of cotton 
seeds and 5,629 drums of vegetable seeds 


to the ministry, which has distributed 
them as follows; 



Cotton 

Vegetable 


seeds 

seeds 

1. Shanghai 


200 drums 

2. Nanking 

10 tons 

* 218 drums 

3. Kiangsu 

110 tons 

400 drums 

4. Anhwei 

30 tons 

360 drums 

5. Chekiang 

5 tons 

324 drums 

6. Hupeh 


360 drums 

7. Hunan 


420 drums 

8. Kiangsi 

10 tons 

420 drums 

9. Kwangtung 


384 drums 

10. Kwangsi 


408 drums 

11. Fukien 


260 drums 

12. Taiwan 


80 drums 

13. Hopeh 

60 tons 

206 drums 

14. Shantung 


70 drums 

15. Honan 


334 drums 

16. Shansi 


66 drums 

17. Peiping 


200 drums 

18. Tientsin 


150 drums 

19. Tsingtao 

20. Still reserved 


170 drums 

in Shanghai 

25 tons 

599 drums 

TOTAL 

250 tons 

5,629 drums 


1 drum = approx. 90 lbs. 

Each drum contains from 800 to 1000 
packages of seeds. 


UNRRA’*, resources are insufficient to 
bring about a revolution in Chinese agri¬ 
culture. The use of tractors calls for co¬ 
operative farming and methods of tillage 
which often cut across the traditional pat¬ 
tern of Chinese agriculture and land ten¬ 
ure. Gradual education alone can accus¬ 
tom Chinese farmers to scientific methods 
developed on the plains of northern Eu¬ 
rope and the New World, and the invet¬ 
erate conservatism of the cultivators of 
the soil can only slowly be overcome. 
The UNRRA-CNRRA Program calls for 
some 2000 tractors for use on the wide 
spaces of northern China. This number 
(of which only 40 have so far arrived) 
will be sufficient to carry out a series of 
demonstrations and experiments which it 
is hoped may lead to a much larger pro¬ 
gram of mechanization in the next few 
years. Specialists have been requested 
from UNRRA to train Chinese personnel 
in the use and upkeep of tractors. The 
machines themselves arc first assembled 
and processed by CNRRA Engineering 
Works before being handed over to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, to the service of 
which the UNRRA specialists have been 
assigned. The tractor training and relief 
ploughing program is already m operation 
in the Province of Honan; a tractor train¬ 
ing class was begun early in May at St. 
John's University in Shanghai, and prep¬ 
arations are being made for the shipment 
of a tractor training center to Kwangsi. 



For the purpose of handling livestock, 
CNRRA has established feeding stations 
at Tientsin and Shanghai where the ani¬ 
mals are quarantined and subsequently 
transported to needy areas. The work of 
construction and repair of livestock barns 
and offices, securing equipment and pur¬ 
chasing fodder is now well under way. 
792 arm^ mules have arrived at the feed¬ 
ing station in Tientsin and are being 
successfully cared for there. 

So far only small quantities of fertil¬ 
izers have been allocated by the Combined 
Boards in Washington which control their 
distribution throughout the world. Simi¬ 
larly the number of livestock so far re¬ 
ceived is far below the number requested 
in the Program and can only make an in¬ 
significant contribution to replace China’s 
losses during the war. In general, the 
amount of agricultural supplies received is 
very much less than had been expected 
during the first six months of the program. 
CNRRA has, therefore, had to concen¬ 
trate on setting up the necessary organiza¬ 
tion for the training of personnel and the 
assembly and distribution of supplies and 
machinery when they arrive. 

2. Fishing Industry: The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry and CNRRA 
are jointly setting up a Fishing Rehabili¬ 
tation Bureau. The main functions of 
this Bureau are the construction of ap¬ 
proximately 10,000 wooden junks, the 
servicing for fishing operations of about 
200 power driven craft procured in Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and the United 
States, and the training of fishery per¬ 
sonnel. A budget of CN$3,000,000,000 
has been allocated for the Fisheries Pro¬ 
gram and 3,300 tons of imported fishery 
supplies are awaiting allocation by the 
newly established Bureau CNRRA has 
sent out four working teams of technical 
inspectors to different areas along the sea 
coast to make detailed surveys of fishery 
conditions, and to ascertain the most con¬ 
venient places for the construction and 
distribution of the junks. 

3 Pest Control: Locust control work 
has already begun in Honan, and plans 
are being made for the establishment of 
Pest Controls in various parts of the 
country. 

Industrial Rehabilitation 

The CNRRA Industrial Rehabilitation 
program has three objects: 

(1) Water conservancy. 

(2) To help to restore damaged public 
utilities and factories (especially 
those producing consumer goods) 
by supplying them with equipment, 


as well as with the advice of spe¬ 
cialists and technicians assigned by 
UNRRA. * 

(3) Shelter projects. 

Water Conservancy: The work on the 
water conservancy projects (dam projects, 
dyke repair and flood control) is discussed 
fully in another section. All industrial 
repair equipment for these projects has 
been automatically transferred to the Na¬ 
tional Conservancy Commission, primarily 
for use on the Yellow River Project. As 
of May 15, 1946, CNRRA had allocated a 
total of 3,500 tons of industrial supplies 
to the National Conservatory Commission 
and additional supplies have been trans- 
shipped to Honan Province because of the 
urgent need for certain types of equip¬ 
ment on the Yellow River Dyke Project. 
Experienced technicians are at work on 
the wharves examining incoming supplies 
and equipment and securing high priority 
for their removal to the work sites. 

The Restoration of Factories and Public 
Utilities , and Shelter Projects: With the* 
limited materials available in the UNRRA 
program, it is no part of CNRRA's func¬ 
tions to contribute to the industrial devel¬ 
opment of China. CNRRA does not sup¬ 
ply materials for the extension or im¬ 
provement of industries; operations gr t 
limited to the rehabilitation of factories 
and other enterprises in the Japanese- 
occupied areas, and only where it can be 
established that they have suffered dam¬ 
age at the hands of the enemy. 

UNRRA has scheduled 486,197 long 
tons of industrial rehabilitation supplies 
for shipment to China before the end of 
the first half of 1946, of which only 10,100 
long tons had arrived in China by May 15, 
1946. The CNRRA Industrial Rehabili¬ 
tation Commission has so far received a 
total of 391 requests for industrial equip¬ 
ment from both private and public con¬ 
cerns, of which 199 have been registered 
for allocation and the remaining 192 .re¬ 
jected. A further 39 requests have been 
submitted for shelter supplies, 19 being 
approved for allocation and 20 rejected. 

Owing to the extent of destruction suf¬ 
fered by Chinese industries, which was re¬ 
vealed by the extensive survey referred to 
above, and on account of the very limited 
amount of supplies and equipment made 
available by UNRRA, it has been decided 
to narrow the scope of the CNRRA in¬ 
dustrial rehabilitation program to eight 
spheres: water works, power plants, coal' 
mining, building industries (brick, tile, 
glass and cement work, saw mills), ma¬ 
chine shop repair, electric shop repair, 
textiles and chemicals. It was originally 


I intended to distribute over US$18,000,000 

I worth of supplies by June 30, 1946, as 

| follows: 

1 Public Utilities US$8,600,000 

! Building Industry and 

| Construction 6,900,000 

% Coal Mining 1,900,000 

j* Machine and Electric Repair 1,000,000 

I Owing, however, to the non-arrival of 

| these supplies, only 1,949 tons had been 

| allocated to industries by May 15, exclu- 

* sive of the quantities transferred to the 

'I' National Conservancy Commission. For 

I this reason, the industrial rehabilitation 

| program has inevitably been delayed, but 

| with the arrival of much larger quantities 

| 


i 


\ 


i 


| 


\ 


of supplies during the next six months, 
rapid distribution should be possible in 
accordance with the plans and allocations 
now on the point of completion. CNRRA 
is making available the services of experts 
in its regional offices to assist in the re¬ 
habilitation of industries during the ini¬ 
tial installation of heavy equipment, and 
UNRRA has been requested to lend fur¬ 
ther experts to CNRRA to give similar 
technical assistance. There is also in the 
field a number of industrial inspectors 
who are responsible for the correct utili¬ 
zation of material and equipment. UNRRA 
supplies are liable to be confiscated and 
reallocated wherever it can be established 
that they are not being utilized in accord¬ 
ance with the conditions laid down. 
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Northwest Agricultural College, Na¬ 
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